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A  MANUSCRIPT  BY  SAMUEL  COOPER 

AND  A  SIDE-LIGHT  ON  JOHN 

HOSKINS. 

CONSIDERING  the  importance  of  Samuel 
Cooper  (1609-1672)  as  a  miniature-painter, 
his  wide  circle  of  distinguished  acquaint- 
ances and  the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed 
during  ^his  lifetime,  the  information  con- 
cerning him  is  decidedly  meagre.  During 
recent  years  several  attempts  *  have  been 
made  to  give  an  account  of  him,  in  which 
the  facts  recorded  by  Richard  Graham  f 

*  Notably  those  of  Sir  B.  B.  Holmes,  Burling- 
ton Magazine,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  296  et  seq.,  and  367 
et  seq.  ;  J.  J.  Foster,  '  Samuel  Cooper  '  ;  B.  W. 
Goulding,  fourth  annual  volume  of  the  Walpole 
Society,  pp.  20-24  ;  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson,  '  The 
Miniature  Collector,'  1921. 

t  Bichard  Graham,  '  A  Short  Account  of  the 
Most  Eminent  Painters,'  1695,  pp.  338,  339. 


and  Horace  Walpole  *  have  received 
numerous  additions  culled  from  Pepys's 
'  Diary,'  the  Exchequer  Accounts,  the 
publications  of  the  Historical  Manuscripts 
Commission,  and  so  forth.  But  none  of 
these  biographies,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
mentions  any  authentic  specimens  of  the 
great  limner's  handwriting,  apart  from 
those  on  the  face  of  miniatures. 

Sir  R.  R.  Holmes  f  quotes  an  inscription 
on  the  back  of  a  miniature  by  Cooper  at 
Welbeck  Abbey  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

The  first  Ivorey  this  pictr 

and  on(e)  other  which  Mr. 

graham  had  away 

is  not  paid  for 

three  guinis  is  the  price. 

Sir  Richard  supposed  this  to  be  in  Cooper's 
hand,  but,  as  also  with  regard  to  the  in- 
scription on  the  back  of  another  miniature 
at  Welbeck  Abbey,  Mr.  R.  W.  Goulding  J 
has  shown  that  the  writing  is  probably  that 
of  L.  Cross(e),  the  miniaturist.  Incidentally, 
with  reference  to  the  above-quoted  in- 
scription, it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
"  Mr.  Graham,"  who  was  doubtless  identical 
with  Richard  Graham  mentioned  above, 
possessed  several  works  by  Cooper,  one  of 
which,  Cooper's  pastel  self -portrait, §  is  now 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  The 
sale  catalogue  of  Graham's  collection  is  given 
in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  Appendix,  Part  vii. , 
p.  206.  The  auction,  one  of  the  earliest 
recorded  in  which  miniatures  by  Cooper 
were  bid  for,  took  place  on  March  6,  1711, 
at  Mr.  Pelitier's,  next  house  to  the  Wheat 
Sheaf  in  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

There  does,  however,  exist  a  manuscript 
written  by  the  hand  of  Samuel  Cooper,  and 
duly  authenticated  by  contemporary  evi- 
dence. Sir  Theodore  Turquet  de  Mayerne, 
the  son  of  a  French  historian,  was  born 
near  Geneva  on  Sept.  28,  1573.  He  studied 
at  Heidelberg,  took  medical  degrees  at 
Montpellier,  and  by  1600  was  practising 
medicine  at  Paris,  where  he  controversially 
advocated  the  use  of  chemical  remedies. 
In  1606  an  English  lord  whom  he  had 
cured  took  him  to  England,  where  he  was 


*  Horace   Walpole,    '  Anecdotes   of  Painting,' 
1762-1761. 

t  Sir  B.  B.  Holmes,  loc.  tit.,  p.  303. 

t  B.  W.  Goulding,  op.  cit.,  pp.  83,  91,  whence 
I  have  quoted  the  corrected  transcription. 

§  See  my  account  of  it  in  The  Art  Journal, 
1909,  p.  15* 
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appointed  physician  to  the  Queen  and  was 
given  a  degree  at  Oxford.  He  returned  to 
Paris,  but  came  to  England  again  in  1611, 
was  made  physician  to  the  King  and  soon 
acquired  a  great  reputation  and  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  He 
was  knighted  in  1624,  and  died  at  Chelsea 
on  March  22,  1655. 

Mayerne,  besides  being  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  enterprising  physicians  of 
the  day,  was  keenly  interested  in  chemical 
and  other  kindred  matters,  among  which 
were  questions  connected  with  the  tech- 
nique of  painting  and  pigments.  In  pursuit 
of  information  on  this  subject  he  used  to 
interview  eminent  painters  of  his  day,  and 
he  recorded  some  of  the  facts  he  gleaned 
from  them  in  a  manuscript  book  which  he 
inaugurated  in  1620  under  the  title '  Pictoria 
Sculptoria  &  quae  subalternarum  Artium.' 
Mayerne's  library  perished  in  the  Great  Fire, 
but  some  of  his  manuscripts  have  survived, 
and  this  one,  now  known  as  Sloane  2052,  has 
found  a  permanent  home  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  manuscript  contains  references,  which 
I  hope  to  deal  with  on  another  occasion,  to 


Edward  Norgate,  who  wrote  his  '  Miniatura  '* 
at  Mayerne's  suggestion  ;  but  for  the  moment 
we  are  concerned  with  Samuel  Cooper  and 
incidentally  with  his  uncle  John  Hoskins. 
On  fol.  29  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

Tire  des  di  scours  tenus  avec  Mr 

Huskins  excellent  peintre  En- 

Lumineur.     Le  14  Mars  1634. 
Blanc  Excellent  se  faict  avec  deux  parts 
de  blanc  de  plomb  Lave  selon  sa  facon  qui  est 
dedans  ce  mesme  livre  escripte  de  La  main  de 
Cupper  son  Nepveu  &  dune  part  de  blanc  de  Lune 
mesles  &  broyes  ensemble  selon  Lart. 


Obviously,  "  Lave  selon  sa  facon  " 
"  washed  in  accordance  with  Hoskins's 
system  "  ;  but  Mayerne  states  that  in  this 
very  book  is  Hoskins's  recipe  written  with 
Cooper's  hand.  The  recipe  in  Cooper's 
hand  can  be  seen  on  fol.  77  and  runs  as 
follows  :  — 

for  makeing  of  colers  redy 

for  white  lede  take  your  whit  and  grind  it  with 
A  little  gum,  and  when  you  have  dun  so  put  it  into 
A  porindger,  and  when  you  have  dun  so  put 
water  to  it,  and  stir  it  well  to  gether  and  let  it 
satle  A  letle  while  and  pour  of  the  uppermost,  and 
let  it  satle  halfe  an  oure,  and  then  pour  that  of  also 
and  let  it  satle  24  ours  and  then  pour  the  watter 


*  The  MS.  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  was 
recently  edited  by  Mr.  Martin  Hardie,  B.E.,  and 
published  by  the  Oxford  Press. 


clean  from  it,  and  put  it  in  to  a  shell  and  temper 
it  with  gum  and  suger-candy,  and  thus  doe  your 
bys  and  masticot  and  red  leade  and  vermilyon. 

The  rest  of  the  page  and  fol.  77  verso  are 
filled  with  recipes  in  French  in  Mayerne's 
own  hand.  Fol.  78  is  blank,  and  on  fol.  78 
verso  is  written  in  red  ink  "  Enlumineur 
Cooper  le  jeune  |  neveu  de  M.  Huskins 
februar.  1634  " — whence  it  would  appear 
that  Cooper  wrote  down  the  recipe  for 
Mayerne  a  few  weeks  before  the  latter's  in- 
terview with  Hoskins  referred  to  on  fol.  29. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  this  unique  manu- 
script from  the  hand  of  him  who  was  perhaps 
England's  greatest  miniature  portrait- 
painter.  The  writing,  in  faded  ink,  is 
elegant  and  sloping,  with  flourishes  to  the 
letters  "  d,"  "  y,"  "  p,"  &c.  ;  the  "  s  "  and 
"  c  "  recall  those  of  Cooper's  signature,  and 
the  letters  are  mostly  separate  from  each 
other — a  feature  which  is  often  found  in  the 
handwriting  of  artists.  Most  of  the  eleven 
lines  mount  slightly. 

If  little  is  known  about  Cooper,  still  less  is 
known  about  his  uncle  John  Hoskins.  The 
following  passage  from  fol.  29  verso  of 
Mayerne's  manuscript  has  never,  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  been  quoted  in  any  English 
work  dealing  with  Hoskins,  and  is  therefore 
of  considerable  interest  as  throwing  a  light 
upon  his  methods  of  work  : — 

Huskins  met  touttes  ses  couleurs  dedans  des 
petits  plateaux  d'yvoire  tournes,  &  diet  quelles 
ne  se  Seichent  pas  comme  dans  les  coquilles 
Pr  travailler  II  a  un  platteau  d'yvoire  tourn(e) 
de  diametre  Environ  quattre  poulces  qui  se  creuse 
lentemem  vers  Le  milieu.  II  met  ses  couleurs 
en  fort  petite  quantite  Lune  contre  Lautre  a  la 
cir conference,  &  icelles  premierem(ent)  destrem- 
pees  avec  Eau  de  Gomme,  &  quand  il  sen  veult 
I  servir,  II  ne  faict  que  mouiller  son  pinceau  dedans 
de  Leau  fort  nette,  duquel  il  prend  la  couleur 

S'il  veult  faire  quelque  meslange  cest  au  milieu 
de  son  platteau. 

Le  blanc  &  les  Azurs  sont  en  des  petit es  couches 
d'yvoire  a  part. 

I  may  add  that  Mayerne's  MS.  was  pub- 
lished in  its  entirety  by  Ernst  Berger  in  his 
'  Quellen  fur  Maltechnik  wahrend  der  Re- 
naissance und  deren  Folgezeit,'  Munich, 
1901,  but  (p.  96,  line  4)  he  identifies  wrongly 
the  part  written  by  Cooper,  attributing  to 
him  a  number  of  Latin  recipes,  which,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  are  in  Mayerne's  own 
hand  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  Cooper. 
Berger  was  misled  by  the  position  in  the 
book  of  the  sort  of  title  'l  Enlumineur. 
Cooper  le  Jeune  neveu  de  M.  Huskins 
Februar  1634."  R.  S.  LONG. 
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INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD  j 
OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  DEPTFORD. 

[AMONG  a  few  MSS.  yet  remaining  over 
from  the  days  of  the  War,  we  have  found 
the  following  list  of  Inscriptions  taken 
down  and  abstracted  by  our  regretted 
correspondent,  the  late  Lieut. -Colonel 
Gilbert  S.  Parry.  They  appear  to  have 
been  received  during  the  time  when 
*  N.  &  Q. '  was  appearing  monthly  ;  and 
we  are  glad  at  length  to  find  room  for 
them,  and  to  have  this  opportunity  for 
expressing  our  regret  that  these  are  the 
last  results  of  the  careful  and  useful 
labour  devoted  to  rescuing  from  oblivion 
the  memorials  of  those  buried  in  so  many 
churchyards  in  and  near  London.] 

These  abstracts  were  made  in  1913. 
NORTH   SIDE. 

1.  J.  H.  Bull,  d.  Sep.  1827,  a.  19.     T.  Arundell, 
d.  Feb.    1829,  a.   80.     J.   C.  Bull,  d.   Nov.    1830, 
a.  19.     F.  Bull,  d.  Ap.  1835,  a.  21.     E.  Arundell, 
d.  Jan.  1837,  a.  81.     W.  Bull,  d.  July,  1844,  a.  63. 

2.  L Augustus      Markett,      (R.N.  ?)  .  .  . 

Elizabeth      Markett  .  .  .     Anne     Hooker     Mar- 
kett .   .  . 

3.  Captain   John   Arnold,    d.    Dec.    17,   18(4)2, 
a.    67.     Capt.    Thomas    Arnold,    his  s.,   d.   Aug. 
15,  18 — ,  a.  40.    Jane,  w.  of  Capt.  John  Arnold  .  .  . 

4.  Margaget,  w.  of  Samuel  Ambrose,  of  this  p., 
d.   Jan.   29,  177-.     Samuel  Ambrose,  d.   Feb.   22, 

1781,  a.  61.  Martha,  their  dau.,  d.  Ap.  13,  1779, 
a.  27.  Samuel,  their  s.,  d.  Ap.  15,  1780,  a.  3(3). 
Thomas,  their  s.,  d.  Sep.  11,  1789,  a.  22. 

5.  ...  The   above   named   Arthur   Butler,    d. 
Aug.    1793,   a.    74. 

6.  Sarah,  w.  of  Mr.  John  Reeve,  d.  in  child- 
bed, Ap.     2(3),     1797,  a.     37.     Mr.    John  Reeve, 
d.  Nov.  7,  1823,  a.  65. 

7.  ...  Mr.     James     Humphreys,     senior,     d. 
Ap.  11,  17(4)3,  a.  59. 

8.  James    Denham,   late    of    Flagon    Row    in 
this  p.   ... 

9.  Mr.  Henry  Watson  .  .   . 

10.  Mary,  w.   of  Richard  Harris,   d.   Jan.    22, 
1806,  a.    50.    Mrs.    Elizabeth   Matt(hews  ?),    her 
mother  d.  July  19,  1807,  a.  (88). 

11.  James    Clark  .  .  .  John    Newfnum],  f.  in 

law  of  the  above,  d. ,  18 — ,  a.  ( 75).     Elizabeth 

Newnum,  w.  of  the  above,  d.  July  18(32),  a.  73. 

12.  [Altar   tomb.]       Emma    Susanna,    dau.    of  j 


William  and  Matilda  Ive,  a.  —  months.       Also 
Albert  .  .  .     Also  Fanny  .  .  . 

13.  [Altar    tomb.]  Mr.    Richard    Mansfield,    d. 
10  May   17(13),  a.    72.       Mr.   Abraham  Dry,  of 
Greenwich,  d.    27    Ap.    1722,  a.   71.     Mr.     John 
Mansfield,   d.    8  June,    1724,  a.    80.     Ann,  w.   of 

Mr.    Richard    Mansfield,    d. ,   17(28),  a.   90. 

Elizabeth  [wife  of]  Mr.  Abraham  Dry,  of  Green- 
wich, d.  17  Sep. .     Mr.  Sheirlie  Blad[w]orth, 

of   St.   Paul  .  .  .     (Mary),    w.    of    Henry  Blad- 
w[orth],  d. ,  1754,  a.  7(5). 

14.  Mrs.  Judith  Pratt,  d.    13  Ap.    1846,  a.   81. 
William   Pratt,   her   husband,   d.    19   Oct.    1832, 


a.  76.  James  Lewis  Pratt,  gr.son  of  the  above, 
late  Engineer,  H.E.I.C.S.,  d.  at  Bombay,  8  Sep. 
1847,  a.  26. 

15.  Mr.    Bridges    Barnett,     d.    18 3-,    a.     (8)4. 
Benjamin,  his  s.,  d.  Oct.  1829,  a.  31. 

16.  Ann,    w.    of   Francis   Yeates,    d.    Dec.    18, 
1781,  a.   32.     Margaret  Yeates,  d.  Jan.   15,   1782, 
a.  3  y.  9  m.     Erected  by  order  of  George  Yeates, 
of  Moor(g) — r,  Ireland. 

ON  NORTH  WALL  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

17.  R.  G.  1794  :  L  G.  1795  :  T.  G.  1797. 

18.  John    Addey,    King's    Master    Shipwright, 
d.  16  Ap.  1606,  a.  56. 

UNDER  NORTH  WALL. 

19.  (William),   s.   of  John  &  Elizabeth  Frith, 
d.  Feb.   1724,  a.  21. 

20.  William  Goudy,  d.  Ap.  2,   1776,  a.  (44). 

NORTH-EAST  OF  CHURCH. 

21.  Mary    Farar,    d.    Feb.    — ,   171(9),    a.    49. 

Samuel  Farar,  d.  July,  ,  a.  67.     Susanna,  his 

w.,  d.  Sep.   10,   1774,  a.   70. 

22.  [Altar  tomb.]    Mary,    w.    of    Robert    Wm. 

Olyett,  dau.  of  George  H ,  of  the  p.  of   St. 

M(ary)  .  .  .,  d.     23    Mar.     1842,    a.    5(7).      .  .  . 
sister  of  above  Mrs.  Mary  Olyett,  d.  Feb.  3,  1843, 
a.   52. 

23.  [Altar   tomb.]     Susanna,    w.    of   Mr.    John 
Godwin,   d.  .  .  .  a.    (43).     Also   Mr.    John   God- 
win ...  a.  69. 

24.  [Altar  tomb.]  Frances  Mickell,  d.  Feb.  17(13), 
a.     55.    Also      Captain  Mickell,    her     hus- 
band .  .  . 

25.  William     Rol[es]ton     Riddall  .  .  .      Also 
Richard  Riddall  .  .  . 

26.  Rebecca       Williams  .  .  .        Also    William 
Williams,  d.  4  May,  18 — . 

27.  Mr.  John  Townsend,  d.  Mar.  18(3)2,  a.  — . 
Mrs.    Clara    F(an)cett,    d.    May,      1842,    a.     (8-) 
years.     Mr.     Edward    Evatt    Baldwin,     d.     Ap. 
18(4)7,   a.    (41  ?).    Clara  Baldwin,   his     relict,   d. 
11  Dec.    1848,  a.   42. 

28.  Captain  Thomas  Bruce,  d.  Dec.    14,    1826, 
a.  72.     Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Bruce,  d.  2  July,   1842, 
a.  65.     Mr.  John  Bruce,  d.  21  Sep.   18(45),  a.  72, 
husband    of    the    above.     Mary,  relict  of    Capt. 
Thomas  Bruce,  d.  23  Feb.  185(4),  a.  80. 

29.  John   Haley,    Tilema[kerj,  d.  Oct.  9,   , 

a.  38.     [Stone  of  very  ancient  pattern.] 

30.  Mr.  William  Harris,  d.  Nov.  12,  1843,  a.  71. 

31.  David    Mackie,    d.    Aug.    2,     1794,    a.    55. 
David,  his  son,  d.  Aug.  17,   1793,  a.   25.     Agnes, 

his  w.,  d.  Ap.  14,  1825,  a.  84.     John  Mackie, 

of  the  above  .  .  . 

32.  Mr.   John  Richardson,  of  Whitby,  d.   Sep. 
18—,  a.  78. 

33.  Wm.    Scott   M ,   of    (Sand )   in  the 

county  of  D ,  ... 

34.  Margaret,  wid.  of  Captain  Thomas  Grinley, 
d.  29  May,  1828,  a.  88. 

35.  Stephens,    1850. 

36.  Mrs.  Susannah  Brodrick,  d.  24  May,  1834, 
a.    82.     Mrs.    Honour    Allen,    her    sister,    d.    31 
July,   1840,  a.  87. 

37.  Mrs.  Ann  Bonner,  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn, 
d.  13  Feb.  1763,  a.  55. 

38.  Mary,   w.   of   Mr.    George   Wilson,   d.   Jan. 
26,    1837,  a.  (2)6.     Mary  Ann,  her  dau.,  d.  May 
8,  1837,  a.  2  y.  5  m.     The  above  George  Wilson, 
Mariner,  d.  at  Bombay,  June  1840,  a.  30.     Mr.  John 
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-,  Lower  Trinity 


G.    W. 


Elder,  f.  of  the  above,  late  of  — 
Ground,  d.  10  Feb.  1846,  a.  82. 

39.  M.    W.     1837.     M.    A.    W.     1837. 
1843.     A.  E.    1851. 

40.  Blank,    immediately    over    the    following, 
on  the  wall. 

41.  Mrs.    Ann    Simpson,    dau.    of    the    above, 
d.   Jan.    26,    1852,  a.   24. 

42.  William   Butler,   gent.,    Chief   Clerk  in  the 
Master    Shipwright's    Office    in    H.M.    Dockyard, 
Deptford,  d.  28  Ap.  1796.     Also  9  of  his  children. 
Elizabeth,    his    w.,    d.     24    Jan.     1802.     Charles 
Hicks,  Esq.,  his  s.  in  law,  d.  24  Sep.  1817.     Eliza- 
beth Mary  Hicks,  his  w.,  d.  May  20,   1823,  a.  64. 
Charlotte  Hicks,  their  dau.,  d.  Feb.  5,  1853,  a.  68. 

43.  Captain  Moses  [Ca]d[enhead],  d.  23  Feb. , 

a.  70.     Also  Captain  Ralph ,  d.  Aug.  16,  1819, 

a.     51.  ...    Elizabeth    Cadenhead,  ...    of    the 
above  .  .  . 

44.  Richard   Thomas,    d.    Nov.    1700,    a.    (53). 

Margaret,  his  w.,  d.  ,    1702,  a.   53.     Richard 

Thomas,  Esq.,  d.  Aug.   17(15),  a.   44.     Mary,  his 
w.,  d.   Sep.    19,    1738,  a.    66.     Thomas,  s.  of  the 
Rev.    Richard   Loving,    M.A.,    and   of   Margaret, 

dau.  of  Richard  &  Mary  Thomas,  d.  May  10 , 

a.  9  y.  4m.  22  days. 

45.  T.  C.   1758. 

46.  B.  H.    1837;  B.   G.  H.    1847;   E.  H.  1849. 

47.  Ewen  Cameron,   d.   Dec.    9.    1838,   a.    68. 

48.  Mrs.  Lydia  Metcalf  .  .  . 

49.  Captain     John     Crombie,     of     Yarmouth, 
d.  21  Aug.   1791,  a.  78.     Mary,  his  relict,  d.  Dec. 
28,    1826,  a.  — . 

50.  [Attar  tomb.]  Mary,  w.  of  Benjamin  Slade, 
Builder's  Assistant  of  Deptford  Yard.  .  .  .     Also 
Christian,     dau.    of    Benjamin    &    Mary     Slade, 
.  .  .    Also     Mary    Slade,     (sister)     of     Benj.     & 
Thomas  Fisher  .  .  .     Also  the  above  John  James 
Slade,   d.   Nov.    10,    1730,  a.    66.     Also  Elizabeth 
Slade,  dau.  of  Benj.  and  Mary  Slade,  d.   24  Oct. 
1786,  a.    66.     Also  Mrs.   Mary  .  .  . 

51.  [Tablet.]    Mary,    relict   of    Morgan  Jenkins, 
d.  Aug.   8,   1837,  a.  79.  , 

52.  — otherhit — ,  d.   6  May,  1765,  a.    20.     Also 
the  above  Mrs.  Mary  Luing,   d.    20  Dec.    17(9)3, 
a.    73.     The    above     Mary    Luing    was     dau.    of 
James  Chapman,  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford. 

SOUTH-EAST  OF  CHURCH. 

53.  [Tablet.]     Erected   by  Mr.    Wm.    Soffee   to 
the   memory  of   Mr.    Alexander  Jefferey,  who  d. 
June,  182(5),  a.  — .    Sarah,  his  relict,  d.  Nov.  1842, 
a.  72. 

54.  Mr.    — sers    Shaw,    Warden    of    the    Dock- 
yard, d.   17  July,   18(28),  a.  59. 

55.  Braben.    1821. 

56.  Mr.    Tristram    Walters,    many    years    fore- 
"man    Engineer    to    the    Gen.    Steam    Nav.    Go's. 

Works,  d.  20  Ap.  1849,  a.  54.  Four  of  his 
children  died  infants.  Edwin  Walters,  Quarter- 
master, his  bro.,  d.  Dec.  1848,  after  24  years 
service  in  the  45th  Regiment. 

57.  Mr.    Joseph   Renoldson,   of   South   Shields, 
d.    13  Feb.    1849,  a.   72. 

58.  Mary,   w.   of  Captain  Wm.   Richardson,  of 
the   Upper  Trinity  Ground,   d.   Aug.    7,    1834,   s. 
51.     The    above    Capt.    Richardson,    d.    May    6, 
1849,  a.   78. 

59.  [Altar    tomb.]  .  .  .  Here    also    is    interred. 
Maria,  w.  of  John  Sandom,  who  d.  22  Sep.  1829, 
a.  45. 


60.  [Altar  tomb.]     Mr.  Harry  Steward,  [son]  of 
!  Mr.  Samuel  Custins  Steward,  d.  9  Oct.  185(5),  a.  — . 

I  Maria,  dau.  of  S.  0.  Steward,  d.  18  May,  1797,  a. 
I  3.  y.  9  m.  Richard,  his  s.,  d.  19  Ap.  1813,  a.  13. 
Samuel  Custins,  s.  of  the  above,  d.  21  Oct. 
j  1825,  a.  29.  James  Newson  Steward,  s.  of  the 
I  above,  d.  Jan.  26,  1851,  a,  17. 

61.  Mr.  James  Glover,  d.  May  1801,  a.   33,  of 

this  p.,  Bu .     Wm.  Waller,  of   the    same    p., 

Butcher,  d.  May  1,  1807,  a.  40.     Mary  Ann  Waller, 

|  d.  in  infancy. 

62.  [Altar  tomb.]  George  Sheloocke,   descended 
•  of  an  ancient  family  in  Shropshire,  for  long  an 

inhabitant  of  this  town.  He  was  bred  on  ye 
!  sea  under  Admiral  Benbow  and  served  on  board 
I  of  the  R.N.  in  ye  wars  of  King  William  .  .  . 
;  voyage  round  the  Globe  of  the  World,  which  he 
most  wonderfully  .  .  .  great  loss  of  ...  Juan 
!  Fernandez  off  the  coast  of  the  Kingdom  of 
I  Chili  .  .  .  died  Nov. — — ,  a.  66.  Susan,  his  w., 

dau.  of  Captain  Richard    Sib .  .  .  Arms  :  A 

;  lion  rampant  gardant.     Crest :  A  mermaid  hold- 
ing a  mirror  and  ?  % 

63.  G.  J.  D.    1826.     S.  M.  D.    1825. 

64.  Mary,  w.  of  Wm.  Fiddey,  d.  30  July,  1796, 
a.   51.     William  Fiddey,  d.  July  2,    1805,  a.   63. 
Sarah,  his  w.,  d.  Nov.   1822,  a.  75.     Jane,  w.  of 
Henry  Benjamin  Smith,  d.  3  Oct.   18(44),   a.    40. 

65.  Caroline,    w.    of   Mr.    Joseph    Huggett,    d. 
11   June,    1844,  a.    28.     Joseph  Henry  Huggett, 
their  s.,  d.  23  Jan.  1843,  a.  10  months.     Emma, 
2d.  w.  of  J.  Huggett,  d.  28  Mar.  1853,  a.  — . 

66.  William  Mills,  Esq.,  Assistant  to  the  Sur* 
veyor  of  H.M.   Navy,   d.    19   July,    1753,   a.    69. 
Elizabeth,  his  relict,  d.  1  Mar.  1777,  a.  82.     John, 

i  their  s.,  d.  21  Jan.  1732-3,  a.  14  m. 

67.  Catharine  Jane,   dau.   of  Captain  Richard 
and  Anne  Douglas,  d.  Jan.   12,   1826,  a.  3y.  6m. 
Sophia  Melville,  their  3d  child,  d.  May  25,'  1827, 
a.   2  y.    1  m. 

68.  ...    Mr.    John  French,  d.   28  Mav,  1811, 
a.  75. 

69.  ...  Mary  Hoare,  w.  of  -,    d.  Ap.  1717, 

a.  78. 

70.  Jeremiah  Watson  .  .  .     Also    Mr.   Charles 
Cooper,  d.  Ap.  22,  1841,  a.  — . 

71.  Mary,    w.    of    Wm.    Greenwood,    d.    July 
[17]70,  a.  52.     William,  her  husb.,  d.  Feb.   1801, 
a.  62.     Mr.  George  Greenwood,  d.  Mar.  12,  1829, 
a.  50.     Mr.  William  Greenwood,  d.  July  26,  1834, 
a.    58. 

72.  William  and  Maria,   children  of  R-— wood 
and  Anne  Brown,  d.  in  infancy.     Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hodgkinson,  d.  21  Dec.   1799,  a.  82. 

73.  [Altar  tomb.]  Ann  Mason  .   .  .    John  Mason, 
Esq.,    Justice    of    the    Peace    .    .    .    Counties  of 
Kent  &  Surrey  .  .  .  Nov.  170-,  a.  — . 

74.  ...  Mason  .  .  .  and     dau.     of     William 
Bainbrigge,     of    Huggles[c]oat     Grange,    Co.    of 
Leicester,  Esq.,  deceased,  d.   13  Oct.  1812,  a.  60. 

75.  Mr.  Caesar  Da  vies,  of  Glandhlus,  Co.  Car- 
digan, d.  Nov.   2,   1818,  a.   79.     Jane,  his  w.,  d. 
Nov.    11,    1827,   a.    78.     Two   of  their   children: 
Susanna  Maria,  d.  Oct.  21,  1781,  a.  2y.  ;  Susanna 
Elizabeth,   d.   Sep.    23,    1792,  a.  9  y.     Mr.   Caesar 
Davies.  onlv  s.  of  the  above,  d.  5  Feb.  1838,  a.  63. 

76.  C.  D.',  1818.    J.  D.,  1827.    S.  M.,  1781.   S.  E.. 
1792.     C.  D.,  1838.     R.  W.,  1849. 

G.  S.  PARRY,  Lieut. -Col. 
(To  be  concluded.) 
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IRISH  FAMILY  HISTORY. 

(See  12  S..iii.  500;  vi.  208,  308;  vii.  2,  25, 

65,  105,  163,  223,  306,  432  ;  viii.  443,  502.) 

REYNOLDS    OF    COOLBEG, 

CO.    DONEGAL. 

VI.  Ellinor   Reynolds,  mentioned   in  the 
will    of   Michael   Hewetson,    1753,    married 


ante    1753   to 
M.  H.'s  will). 


Dundas    (Dundasse    in 


burying-place  in  Mulliiiashee  ( Bally  - 
shannon).  He  was  married  (his  wife's 
surname  I  cannot  trace,  but  her  Christian 
name  was  Margaret,  as  appears  from  a  deed 
of  lease  and  release  dated  May  23  and  24, 
1780,*  executed  subsequent  to  the  marriage 


to 


VII.  Frances  Reynolds,  married  ante  1753 
Dyson,   mentioned   in   the   will   of 


my  freehold  in  Ballyshannon  and  Farm  in 
Finner  all  in  Donegal  in  trust  for  my  son  Hewetson 
Reynolds  to  take  and  receive  the  Rents  and 
profits  of  said  lands,  the  lands  Killcar,  Strabeel 
and  Salmon  Fisheries  of  Teelan  excepted  accord- 
ing to  a  Marriage  Article  and  Settlement,  made 
on  my  son  Hewetson  previous  to  his  intermarriage 
with  Miss  Mary  Ann  Smith  dated  25th  May  1780. 
His  issue  failing  then  to  my  son  Robert  Reynolds, 
and  his  issue  failing  then  to  my  son  Michael 
Reynolds,  and  his  issue  failing  then  to  my  son 
Francis  Reynolds,  and  failing  issue  to  my  sons  then 


Michael  Hewetson,  1753  ;  who  says,"  to  my 
niece  Frances  Dyson  and  her  four  children." 

VIII.  Rebecca    Reynolds.     In    her    will 
dated  April  13,  1760,  proved  Aug.  19,  1760,* 

she  is  described  as  of  Letterkenny,  Co.  I  to  my  dau.  Margaret  Reynolds,  and  failing  issue 
Donegal.  Mentioned  in  the  will  of  Michael  then  to  F1/  dau-  Mar7  McConnell  otherwise  Rey- 
He  wet  son  1753  wh  o  sa  v<?  "  t  o  m  v  n  i  ftpo  R  «  i  nolds-  I  leave  and  Bequeath  to  my  son  John  £  2,  to 
Dn,  1  /Od,  wn  5  says,  to  my  niece  Ke-  my  dau  Margaret  £500,  to  my  son  Michael  £300, 
becca  Reynolds.  to  my  son  Francis  £300,  to  my  dau.  Mary 

IX.  John    Reynolds,    b.     1704.     He    and   McConnell  £6,   and    I   order   that  my   Farmfof 
his    brother    Francis     were    the     only    two    Firmer  which  I  hold  from  John  Folliott  Esq.  be 
brothers  living  on  Sept.  27,   1753,  on  which !  sol£:     H®    mentioned    that    his    property    was 

,-,     •  •»«••!       i   TT  subiect  to  the  jointure  of  £50  per  annum  to  his 

date    their    uncle    Michael  He uet son    made  |  ^f  and  £100  £,  be  paid  her  atpMs  deathj  settled 


his  will,  wherein  he  gave  and  devised  to  on  her  at  their  marriage.  He  bequeathed  to 
his  nephew,  Col.  Francis  Reynolds,  and  his  her  his  two  wheeled  chaise,  two  of  his  best  horses, 
brother  John  Reynolds,  his  freehold  called  two  best  Milch  cows,  and  furniture  at  choice.  I 
Farsetmore,  as  also  his  farm  of  Coolbeg,  M^^  J^^  ^JJ^^JgP8^*^^0*^ 
&c.  He  died  April  15,  1788,  aged  84  years,  j  Margarett  Lipsett,  £5.  Mary's  husband  wa^ 
and  was  bur.  April  17,  1788  (Kilbarron  j  named  George  McConnell.  I  desire  my  Corps 
Par.  Reg.).  In  his  will,  dated  June  19,  !  may  be  carried  to  the  graveyard  by  twelve  of 

1786,  probate  of  which  was  granted  to  his   *£ \^?™™* ^°r r861^ nt^ne^ev™  RobSt 

p>lrlA<af     «nn     TT«Ttrofc«nv>      "RoTm^lrla      Ton      97    '  ana     naDDana.     i     appoint     tne     ±tev.     ivoueru 

Reynold.*,    Jan.    Zl,    Caldwell   of   Tullybrook,   the   Rev.    John  Harris 

1789,t  he  desired  to  be  buried  m  his  family  j  Of    Garnish    and    my    son    Hewetson    Reynolds 

!  exors.     Dated  19th  June  1786. 

*  Extract  from  WiU  : —  (Signed)  JOHN  REYNOLDS. 

I,  Rebecca  Reynolds  of  Letterkenny  in  Co.  of        Probate  granted  to  Hewetson  Reynolds  one  of 
Donegal   give   and   bequeath    to  my  dear  sister    the  exors.  27th  January  1789. 

^y°G±r^.?L^ii£esr1^±:  .vsrSff  vuv"±fll€d  in  theKe*istry 

I  ordain  and  appoint  my  said  sister  to  be  sole    °  ?  ^  '  _  ._ i  ..  _  ^^^     f  T    Q 

executrix  of  this  my  ,ast  Will  dated  13th  April  ^B^d^SdlSi 

24th  May  17  80.  Between  John 
Reynolds  (Senior)  and  Hewet- 
son Reynolds  both  of  Coolbegg 


Proved     19th     August     1760     by      Mary 


1760. 

Chambers,  widow,  sole  executrix. 

t  I,  John  Reynolds  of  Coolbeg,  Co.  Donegal, 
Esq.,  desire  my  body  may  be  bur.  in  my  family 
burying  place  in  Mullinashee  (Ballyshannon)  in 
a  private  manner.  I  give  and  devise  to  my  good 


341_22— 227375. 


Reynolds 

v. 

16  May  1781.     in  co.  of  DonegafEsqs.  of  the 
first  part,  Anna  Coyne,  widow, 
and   Mary  Smyth  both  of  Ballyshannon  in  said 


friends  John  Hamilton  of  Broomhall,  Esq.,  the  I  co.  of  the  second  part,  and  Daniel  Eccles  of 
Revd  Josiah  Marshall  of  Fahan,  Laurance  O'Hara  j  Ecclesville  in  Co.  Tyrone,  Esq.,  and  John  Camp- 
of  Greggstown  Esq.  and  the  Rev.  John  Harris  ;  bell  of  Ballyshannon  aforesaid  gent,  of  the  third 
of  Garnish  all  in  Co.  Donegal,  all  my  freehold  j  part. 

lands  of  Drummore  commonly  called  the  middle  Release  between  John  Reynolds  (Senior)  and 
third  of  Fersitmore,  also  the  lands  of  Behee  in  Hewetson  Reynolds  his  son  of  the  one  part, 


the  Lordship  of  Ballyshannon,  also  my  lease 
Culrinnen  and  Keeren  which  I  hold  from  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin,  also  my  lease 
in  the  See  of  Raphoe  held  from  the  Lord  Bishop 


and  Daniel  Eccles  and  John  Campbell  of  the 
other  part.  Reciting  that  in  consideration  of 
the  Marriage,  since  been  solemnized  between 
his  son  the  said  Hewetson  Revnolds  and  the  said 


thereof,  that  is  to  say  the  lease  of  Killcar  and  •  Mary    Smyth,    and    a    further    consideration    of 


Killrean,  Strabeel  with  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of 
Teelan,  Inver,  Loughead  and  Gubarra,  also 
my  lease  of  Killbarron  commonly  called  Corker, 


£1200  paid  to  him  by  the  said  Anna  Coyne,  being 
the  marriage  portion  of  the  said  Mary  Ann  Smyth, 
granted  to  the  said  Daniel  Eccles  and  John 
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of  his  son  Hewetson  Reynolds),  and  by  her, 
who  survived  him,  had  issue  : — 

i.  Hewetson  Reynolds,  of  whom  pre- 
sently. 

ii.  Robert  Reynolds,  who  went  to 
America. 

iii.  Michael  Reynolds,  M.D.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  lived  at  Ballyshannon ;  he 
married  Barbara,  dau.  of  John  Campbell 
of  The  Rock,  Ballyshannon,  and  by  her 
had  issue  : — • 

1.  Frances  Reynolds,  who  married  John 
Abraham  Russell  of  Hampton  Dene,  Co. 
Hereford,  a  J.P.,  and  Captain  in  the  51st 
Madras  Infantry,  and  by  him  had  issue : — 

a.  Harry  Russell,  who  married  Caroline, 
dau.  of  Colonel  William  Henry  Meyrick 
by  his  wife  Lady  Laura  Vane,  and  had 
issue  : — - 

a.  Henry    Vane     Russell,     who     married 
Eloise  Alice,  dau.  of  Henry  Calveley  Cotton, 
Esq.  :   she  died  1907. 

6.  Nina  Russell. 

c.  Kathleen  Russell. 

d.  Mabel     Vane     Russell,     who     married 
Thomas  Godwin  Campbell  Reynolds  (q.v.).    \ 

b.  Emma   Camilla   Russell,   who  married  j 
St.     Barbe     Sladen     and     had     issue : — St.  I 
Barbe   Russell   Sladen,   of  Hampton   Dene, 
Co.  Hereford.     He  belonged  to  a  Territorial ; 
Battalion     of     the     Queen's     Royal     West 
Surrey   Regiment,    and   served    all   through 
the  war.      He  was  killed  in  France  on  March 
12,  1918.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  j 
in  temporary   command   of  the    1st   (Line) 
Battalion    Royal    West    Surrey    Regiment,  | 
and  was  also  a  temporary  or  acting  Briga- 
dier-General.    He    married    Dorothy,    dau. 
of  Col.  Turner,  and  by  her  had  issue  an  only  | 
child,  Margaret,  born   1904. 

2.  Barbara  Reynolds,  who  married  her 
cousin  Thomas  Reynolds  (q.v.)  as  his  second  i 
wife,  and  had  issue. 


iv.  Francis  Reynolds,  who  went  to 
,  America. 

v.  John    Reynolds,    b.    June    27,    1761  ; 
died    Sept.    10,    1790,    and    bur.    Sept.    12, 
1790  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.).     Was   a   - 
in  the  34th  Regiment. 

vi.  Mary  Reynolds,  who  married  John 
McConnell  ;  their  marriage  is  thus  given 
in  Sounders'  Neivs  Letter,  Dublin,  for  Tues- 
day, March  16,  1784  :— "  In  Mecklen- 
burgh-lane,  John  McConnell  to  Miss  Mary 
Reynolds." 

Hewetson  Reynolds,  the  eldest  son,  to 
j  whom  his  father  left  the  property  at 
Kilbarron  and  Coolbeg,  &c.,  married  in 
May,  1780,  Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  John  Smyth 
of  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Donegal  (by  Margaret 
his  wife,  dau.  of  Daniel  Eccles  of  Ecclesville, 
Co.  Tyrone).  Their  marriage  settlements 
j  are  given  in  a  deed  dated  May  23  and  24, 
1780.  Hewetson  Reynolds  is  also  men- 
tioned as  acting  executor  and  adminis- 
trator of  his  father's  will  in  a  deed  dated 
April  11,  1789*  ;  he  died  ante  1830,  having 
had  issue  by  his  wife,  who  died  May  18, 
1830,  aged  69  years,  and  was  bur.  May  21, 
1830,  at  Kilbarron  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.)  :— 

1.  John    Reynolds,     b.     June    27,     1781. 
Married  Miss  Wilson,   sister  to  Mrs.   Blake 
of  Castlegrove,  and  had  issue  : — 

•1.  Hewetson  Henry  Reynolds,  b.  1814  ; 
d.  May  — ;  bur.,  May  31,  1875,  having 
married  Mary  Buller,  who  died  1906  in 
Dublin,  and  had  issue : — John  Reynolds, 
d.  infans  ;  Charlotte  Reynolds,  Mary 
Reynolds,  and  Anne  Reynolds. 

2.  John  Andrew  Reynolds,  d.  July  27,  1888. 

3.  George  Reynolds  of  Coolbeg,  b.   1817  ; 
d.    Feb.    — ,    and    bur.    Feb.    25,    1851,    at 
Kilbarron  (Par.  Reg.). 

ii.  William  Reynolds,  b.  July  27,  1782  ; 
d.  ante  1836.  A  Captain  in  the  Army. 


Campbell  and  their  Heirs  all  that  the  said  John 
Reynolds'  Real  Estate  called  Dromore  in  Barony 

of  Raphoe" ,  as  the  former  was  then  in  the 

Possession  of  Messrs.  John  Hewenn  and  John 
Elhiny.  .  .  .  Keeran  but  commonly  known 
as  Coolbeg,  .  .  .  for  the  use  of  the  said  Mary 
Ann  Smyth  .  .  .  and  further  subject  to  the 
sum  of  £50  yearly  to  be  paid  to  Margaret  Reynolds 
wife  of  the  said  John  Reynolds. 

Witnessed  by  John  Reynolds  the  younger  of 
Coolbegg. 

(The  above  named  John  Reynolds  of  Coolbegg 
in  Co.  of  Donegal,  gent.,  aged  upwards  of  Ifl  years.) 

[The  above  Deed  is  very  long  and  minute  in 
detail,  and  I  only  copied  as  much  as  I  considered 
useful  for  my  purpose.  A  complete  copy  would 
be  interesting. — H.  F.  R.] 


*  Extract  from  a  Deed  filed  in  the  Registry 
of  Deeds  Office,  Dublin  : — 

A  Memorial   of   a   Deed   dated 

,ni      .&f, 0f.Qo0±       llth  April  17 89  between  Patrick 

Rtynolds  McConegal  of  City  of  London- 

v.  derry,   exor.     of    the   last   Will 

Auchinleck.          and      Testament      of     Andrew 
K-egd  Mackelwaine  of  City  of  London- 

derry, deceased,  and  Hewetson 
Reynolds  of  Coolbeg  in  Co.  of  Donegal,  Esq., 
Acting  Exor.  and  Administrator  with  the  Will 
annexed  of  John  Reynolds  late  of  Coolbeg 
aforesaid,  Esq.,  deceased  of  the  one  part,  and 
William  Auchinleck  of  Baron's  Court  in  Co. 
Tyrone,  gent.,  eldest  son  and  Heir-at-law  of 
William  Auchinleck  late  of  Mossmill  in  Co.  of 
Londonderry,  Esq.,  and  Hugh  Auchinleck  of 
City  of  Dublin,  Attorney-at-law. 
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He  married  Ann,  dau.  of  Col.  Thomas  Wood, 
C.B.,  of  the  Bengal  Lancers ;  she  died 
Oct.  18,  1836,  at  Barryburn,  near  Deny, 


7.  William  Lowry  Reynolds,  b.  Jan.  21, 
1823,  at  Banda  ;  died  at  St.  Helena,  on  his 
way  home,  of  wounds  received  in  the  Mutiny. 


aged  43  years,  and  was  bur.  Oct.  20,   1836 1      8.  George    Thomas     Reynolds,     b.     June 
(Kilbarron    Par.     Reg.),     in     Ballyshannon  |  30,   1826,  on    the  Ganges,  near    Pirpainty  ; 


Churchyard.     They  left  no  issue. 

iii.  Coyne  Reynolds,  b.  Aug.  12,  1785 ; 
d.  May  24,  1839,  aged  54  years  (M.I.); 
bur.  May  '28,  1839  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.), 


died  Nov.   1,  1826,  at  Tuttigash. 

Thomas  Reynolds,  married,  secondly,  his 
cousin  Barbara,  younger  dau.  of  Michael 
Reynolds,  M.D.,  of  Ballyshannon,  and  by 


in  Ballyshannon  Churchyard.     Of  London-    her  had  issue  : — 

deny.  A  Captain  in  the  39th  Regiment,  j  1.  Michael  Thomas  Reynolds,  b.  March 
He  married  Elizabeth  Jane,  dau.  of  Gal-  25,  m  1840 ;  died,  Feb.  22,  1915,  at  Hasle- 
braith  Tredennick  of  Camless,  co.  Donegal  mere,  Surrey.  He  married,  Aug.  5,  1862, 
(he  died  June  17,  1817,  aged  62  (Kilbarron  Catherine  Hester  Williams,  and  had  issue  : — 
Par.  Reg.) ),  and  by  her  had  issue  : —  a.  Thomas  Godwin  Campbell  Reynolds, 

1.  Anna  Maria  Reynolds,  bapt.  June  20,    b.  June  18,   1863  ;  married,  April  19,  1904, 
1827  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.).  Mabel  Vane,  dau.  of  Harry  Russell. 

2.  A  son,  d.  infans.  b.  Harry     Michael     Reynolds,     b.     Sept. 
iv.  Anna  Reynolds,  b.  Aug.  11,  1784.            20,   1864  ;'  died  1897. 

v.  Michael  Hewetson  Reynolds,  b.  Aug.  c.  Robert  Hewetson  Reynolds,  b.  Nov. 
20,  1786  ;  bapt.  Sept.  26,  1786  (Par.  Reg.),  1,  1870  ;  died,  1898  ;  he  married  but  left 
at  Kilbarron,  co.  Donegal.  no  issue. 

vi.  Thomas  Reynolds,  b.  March  7,   1788,        d.  John     Francis     Jodrell     Reynolds,     b 
died  in    1873,  was  a  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the   March   28,    1873  ;     married,  Jan.    15,    1903, 
Hon.    East   India   Company's   Service.     He   Lilian  Etherington,   and   had    issue  a   dau. 
was     married     twice.     By     his     first     wife,   who  dw  infans. 

Mary  Blair,  whom  he  married  July  18,  1811,  2.  Frances  Barbara  Reynolds,  living  at 
in  Calcutta,  he  had  issue  : —  Bath. 

1.  Eliza  Mary  Anna  Reynolds,  b.  May  17,        3.  Hewetson  Russell  Reynolds,  died  July, 
1812,  at  Kissengunge,  India,  and  died  Aug.    1912,  having  married  and  had  issue  : —     ^ 
20,     1838,    at     Singapore,    having   married,        a.  Edward   Reynolds,    died    1916,    whilst 
April  21,   1834,  Ninian  Lowis,  and  by  him   serving  in  the  Army. 

had  issue  : —  b.  WinifredTJarbara  Reynolds. 

a.  Ninian   Lowis,    b.    June    21,    1835,    at        c.  Kathleen  Reynolds. 
Sultanpore,  Oude  ;  d.  Grace  Reynolds. 

b.  Jessie    Lowis,    b.     Nov.     5,     1836,    at        e.  Ida  Reynolds. 
Barhampore  ;  f.  Norah  Reynolds. 

c.  John  Lowis,  b.  Feb.  24,  1838.  vii.  Margaret   Reynolds,   b.   Nov.    9,   and 
The  Lowis  family  are   said  to   have   em-    bapt.  Nov.  29,   1789  ;    died  March   18,  and 

barked  for  England  at  Singapore,  but  were   bur.  March  20,  1824  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.), 
never  heard  of  again.  viii.  James  Smyth  Reynolds,  b.  Jan.   12, 

2.  A  dau.  b.  Aug.   11,  1813,  at  Kallinger,    1792. 

and  died  the  same  day.  ix.  Sarah  Frances  Reynolds,  b.  Oct.  23, 1794. 

3.  Jean   Reynolds,    b.    Feb.    7,    1815,    at        x.  Francis  Reynolds,   b.   July    19,    1796. 
Sultanpore,  Oude,  mamed,  March  12,  1833,        xi.  Robert  Reynolds,  b.  March  23,   1798. 
at    Dinapur,   to   William  Ard  Ruspini,  and   Of  The  Mullens,  Ballyshannon,  Co.  Donegal, 
died  Sept.  25,  1834,  at  Ghazeepore,  leaving  He  died  in   1889,  having  married,  Jan.    12, 
issue  by  him  a    son,  William  Blair  Ruspini,    1836,     by    licence     in    Drumholme    Parish 
b.   Xov.  23,  1833,  at  Dinapur.  Church,    Co.    Donegal,    Charlotte    Reynolds 

4.  Charlotte  Reynolds,  b.   Oct.   24,    1816,    Johnston,  second  dau.  of  George  Johnston 
Calcutta,  and  died  in  Aug.,    1817.  of  Laputa,  near  Ballyshannon,  who  was  the 

5.  Robert   Reynolds,    b.    Sept.    22,    1819,    second    son    of    Capt.     John    Johnston    of 
at     Hozungabad    and    was    killed  at  Luck-    Magheramena,    and    by    her,    who    died    in 
now.  j  1863,  had  issue  : — 

6.  John  Hewetson  Reynolds,  b.  July  23,  i       1.  George  Hewetson  Reynolds,  b.  Jan.  21, 
1821,  at  Banda;  married  and  had  one  or  j  1837,  at  The  Mullens,  Ballyshannon ;  bapt. 
more  children.     He  and  all  his  family  were   Jan.  31,   1837  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.);    died 
killed  at  Cawnpore.  I  May  19,  1895,  at  The  Mullens. 
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2.  Thomas  Reynolds,  b.  Nov.     11,   1838, 
at  The  Mullens,   and  bapt.   Nov.   30,    1838 
(Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.) ;    died,  Feb.  22,  1901, 
in  Dublin. 

3.  Elizabeth   Reynolds;    bapt.    Feb.     22, 

1840  (Kilbarron     Par.     Reg.).     Living     at 
Portrush. 

4.  Mary  Anne  Reynolds ;  bapt.   July  24, 

1841  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.) ;  married  Arthur 
Mann,  and  by  him  had  issue  a  dau.   who 
died  young. 

5.  Robert   James   Reynolds,   b.    May  .11, 
1843,    at    The    Mullens.     A    J.P.    for   Co. 
Donegal.    Married,  Nov.  4,  1891,  at  Whitley, 
Northumberland,  Kate  Isabella,  eldest  dau. 
of     Mark     William     Lambert     of     Whitley 
Hall,   Northumberland. 

6.  Letitia     Jane     Reynolds;     bapt.     Feb. 
20,    1845   (Kilbarron   Par.    Reg.),   and   died 
July  13,  1905,  in  Dublin. 

7.  Charlotte     Frances    Reynolds ;     bapt. 
Sept.  1,  1846  (Kilbarron  Par.  Reg.). 

8.  William  Reynolds,  b.  1848. 

9.  Jemima  Reynolds,  who  married  John 
Chapman  Judge,  only  son  of  Poyntz  Chap- 
man   Judge     of     Gageborough,     Horseleap, 
Co.    Westmeath.     He    died    Dec.,   1902,    in 
Dublin,  aged  47  years,  leaving  issue  by  her. 

10.  James  Johnston  Reynolds,  b.    1852  ; 
died  Aug.  15,  1903,  in  Australia. 

HENRY  FITZGERALD  REYNOLDS. 


He  (Parker)  interrupted  the  Commissioner,  and, 
in  a  loud  voice,  distinctly  heard  by  the  three  thou- 
sand sailors  crowded  on  the  deck  or  in  the  rigging, 
said  to  him  : — "  What,  my  Lord  !  When  we 
receive  you  like  the  dove  bringing  the  branch 
of  peace  and  unity  to  the  Ark,  you  come  with  a 
threat  in  your  mouth  and  sentiments  of  hateful 
revenge  in  your  heart !  You,  who  ought  to  be 
the  Father  of  the  Seamen  —  you  call  for  their 
chastisement,  and  are  ready  to  order  them  to  be 
Hogged  ;  you  must  have  blood  to  wash  away  your 
sins  !  Very  well,  you  shall  have  some  !  But 
may  the  blood  of  the  innocent  that  you  will 
spill  fall  on  your  head  !  And  may  it  leave  an  in- 
delible mark  on  your  farthest  descendants,  so 
that  all  that  see  you  may  cry,  '  There  goes  the 
executioner  of  the  Fleet  at  The  Nore  ;  may  he  be 
accursed  !  '  Adieu,  my  Lord.  You  persist  in 
mJustice  and  oppression  ;  we  persist  in  doing  all 
we  can  to  free  ourselves  ;  and  may  God  judge 
between  us  !  " 

De  Jonnes  attests  that  the  effect  of  these 
words  was  indescribable  ;  that  "  a  shout 
of  approval  and  support  went  up  from  the 
crowd  "  ;  and  that  later  he  saw  Parker 
swing  from  the  yardarm.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  the  widow  contrived  to 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  RICHARD  PARKER 
OF  THE  NORE. 

THE  native -bora  and  educated  White - 
chapelers  retain  through  many  of  their 
school-teachers,  old  and  new,  and  not  a  few 
ancient  English  Freemasons  of  sorts  re- 
tained for  long,  a  sentimental  interest  in 
all  that  relates  to  Richard  Parker,  the 
leader  of  the  ever -memorable  Mutiny  of 
the  British  Fleet  at  The  Nore.  There  has 
just  been  t  published  a  new  translation  of 
the  '  Adventures  in  Wars  of  the  French 
Republic  and  Consulate '  of  Moreau  de 
Jonnes,  a  sort  of  D'Artagnan  of  his  day, 
who  compiled  his  memoirs  during  his  years 
of  captivity  in  the  English  hulks,  which 
began  in  1809.  In  1797  De  Jonnes,  during 
an  extraordinary  adventure  in  the  English 
Channel,  fell  in  with  some  of  the  British 
mutineers  of  the  Naval  rebellion.  He  met 
Parker,  the  leader,  and  of  course  gives  a 
most  sympathetic  account  of  him  ;  and  he 
declares  he  was  aboard  Parker's  ship  when 
the  British  Admirals  came  "  to  parley." 


to  London  Port  and  eventually  to  inter  it  in 
Whitechapel  Church  vaults,  make  a  sorry 
story  of  East  London  ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  De  Jonnes  or  he  would 
certainly  have  exploited  it. 

But    no    authorized     "  parley "     such  as 

;  De  Jonnes  writes  of  is  known  to  the  official 

English  records,  and  he  probably  refers  to 

the  trial  by  Court  Martial  on  June  23,  1797, 

!  and    the    four    following    days    of    Richard 

I  Parker,  then  30  years  of  age,  who  was  the 

President    of    the    Committee    of    Delegates 

which  ruled  for  the  nonce    the  very  natu- 

i  rally  discontented  and  mismanaged  Fleets  at 

|  The     Nore     and     Spithead.      The    sentence 

j  of  death  was  carried  out  on  June  30,  1797, 

|  and  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that 

!  any    foreign    outsider    witnessed     the     exe- 

'  cution. 

Under  date  of  Monday,  July  4,  1797,  a 
news-sheet  has  the  following  : — 

The  body  of  Parker,  the  Mutineer,  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  New  Naval  Burying  Ground  at 
Sheerness,  was  brought  to  The  Hoop  and  Horse- 
shoe public-house,  Queen  Street,  Tower  Hill, 
on  Saturday  evening.  So  large  a  concourse  of 
persons  assembled  before  the  House  next  day 


premises ;  and  the  corpse  in  the    afternoon    was 

j  removed  to  the  Workhouse  in  Nightingale  Lane 

by  order  of  the  Parish  Officers.     Mistress  Parker 

was    taken    before    the    sitting    Magistrates    at 

|  Lambeth  street  (the  Police  Offlce  of  the  time5  in 

j  the  Goodman's  Fields  area)  and  examined  touch- 
j  ing  the  object  of  her  taking  up  the  body.     Her 
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answer  was,  "  For   the    purpose  of  more  decent 
interment."     It   was   buried    this  morning  early, 
in  the  vaults  of  Whitechapel  Church. 
Years    after,  the    coffin    was    found    to    be 
marked  with  Masonic  signs. 

The  really  mysterious  thing  about  the 
fate  of  Parker  was  that  he  had  only  just 
escaped  from  a  debtors'  prison  when  he 
"  volunteered "  for  re-enlistment  in  the 
Navy,  yet  a  few  weeks  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mutiny  he  was  amply  supplied  with 
money  to  promote  the  great  "  demonstra- 
tion "  of  what  is  now  called  "  direct  action  "  ;  j 
end  so  were  his  Committee  of  Delegates 
trom  the  other  vessels  of  the  Fleet,  i 
And  so  the  "  stunt ers "  of  the  time  j 
charged  the  irregular  and  false  Free- 
masons' Lodges  in  purlieus  alongshore 
(unrecognized  by  bona  fide  initiates  and 
uncertificated)  with  finding  most  of  these 
funds,  aided  by  French  Revolutionists. 

It  may  be  added  that  street-ballads  were 
produced  during  all  Georgian  times  at  very 
short  notice  (sometimes  before  the  criminals 
were  cold  and  the  crowd  dispersed)  upon 
any  event  which  had  the  quality  of  news. 
For  few  of  the  labouring  folk  (certainly  not 
in  Stepney,  "  the  Nursery  of  English  sea- 
men " )  could  read,  and,  for  that  few,  the  tiny 
news-sheets  were  a  heavily  taxed  and  other- 
wise costly  luxury.  The  notorious  ballad- 
factory  in  Spitalfields  was,  doubtless,  re- 
sponsible for  '  Mistress  Parker's  Lament,' 
which  was  long  sung  or  howled  as  a  duet 
by  street  choristers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richard  Parker's  burial-place  ;  in  the 
adjoining  Rag  Markets  of  Whitechapel, 
to  the  East  and  West ;  and  in  that  some- 
time sanctuary  of  eccentric  Dissent  and 
Huguenot  Protestantism  —  Petticoat  Lane. 

In  the  middle  fifties  of  the  last  century 
there  was  a  Richard  Parker,  master  car- 
penter and  builder,  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mile  End  Road,  who  claimed  and  was 
reputed  to  be  the  heir  of  the  posthumous 
son  of  the  Chief  Mutineer  at  The  Nore. 

Me. 


PARODY  ON  FAMOUS  FRENCH  SONNET. — 
Many  readers  of  'N.  &  Q,.'  will  recall  that 
shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  a  not 
infrequent  contributor  to  its  j  ages  was  DR. 
G.  KRUEGER  of  Berlin,  who  was  especially 
interested  in  English  colloquialisms  and  slang. 
He  published  a \vork  relating  to  the  subject, 
which  was  reviewed  in  11  S.  ix.  239.  He 
had  also  communicated  to  11  S.  vi.  240,  a 


French  sonnet  which  had  attracted  his 
admiration,  and  in  publishing  this  the 
editor  added  a  translation. 

I  showed  the  original  and  translation  to 
a  pupil  of  mine  at  the  Woman's  Medical 
College,  who  spoke  English  and  French 
fluently.  She  graduated  in  June,  1917,  and 
at  once  \vent  to  France  to  assist  in  hospital 
work,  where  she  remained  until  the  armis- 
tice. In  the  course  of  hospital  life  she 
found,  in  a  minor  publication,  a  parody  on 
the  sonnet,  the  text  of  which  I  append. 
Some  of  the  words  are  recent  French  slang, 
but  the  main  meaning  will  be  clear  to  all  who 
read  French. 

SONXET   AU    CUISTOT. 

La  soupe  a  son  secret,  la  rata  a  son  mystere, 

Chef-d'oeuvre  culinaire  en  un  moment  congu. 
Serait-ce  un  plat  de  riz  ou  de  pommes  de  terre  ? 

Le  cuistot,  qui  1'a  fait,  n'en  a  jamais  rien  su. 
II  suivait  du  convoi  la  marche  militaire, 

Entretenant  le  feu  qui  rechauffait  le  jus, 
Puis  il  jeta  dans  la  vasque  reglementa-ire 

Le  ravitaillement  que  hier  il  a  re^u. 
Et  la  conscience  en  paix,  derriere  sa  roulante 

Sans  vouloir  deviner  1'enigme  si  troublante 
De  la  soupe  qui  cuit,  il  marche  &  petits  pas, 

A  1'heure  il  en  fera  le  partage  fidele 
Et  le  poilu  dira  en  humant  sa  gamelle  : 

"  Quel  est  done  ce  potage  ?  "  et  ne  comprendra 
pas. 

Cuistot  is  the  cook;  rata,  the  mess  or 
ration  ;  vasque  means  mud,  but  may  be 
understood,  probably,  as  hodge-podge; 
gamelle  is  the  pan  or  bowl  out  of  which  the 
soldier  eats.  HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 

RICHARD  DUDLEY,  b.  1562,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Edmund  Dudley,  of  Yanwath,  near 
Penrith  (b.  1543),  and  Catherine,  his  wife, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Cuthbert  Hutton 
of  Hutton  John,  and  grandson  of  Richard 
Dudley,  who  died  Jan.  1,  1592/3,  and 
Dorothy  his  wife,  daughter  of  Edmund 
Sandford  of  Askham  ('  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  138  *qq.).  He 
arrived  at  the  English  College  at  Rheims 
June  11,  1583,  and  left  for  the  English 
College  at  Rome  on  the  following  Aug.  13. 
On  Aug.  11  the  president  of  the  former 
college,  Dr.  Richard  Barret,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  latter  college,  Fr. 
Alfonso  Agazzari,  S.  J.,  in  the  course  of  which 
ha  alludes  to  Richard  Dudley  thus  : — 

Est  praeterea  magnae  nohilitatis  adoleseens 
et  suae  familiae  haeres,  maximus  natu  filius,  qui 
vocatur  Dudley.  Iste  cum  a  parentibus  ex  scholia 
jurisconsultorum  Londini  esset  evocatus  domum, 
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ut  uxorem  duceret  quam  sibi  habuerunt  paratam, 
propter  Christum  reliquit  et  patriam  et  parentes, 
haereditatem  et  omnia,  et  venit  in  has  partes  ut 
theologiae  studeret  et  crearetur  sacerdos,  sicque 
ad  suos  revertatur.  Adjuva  illius  tam  bonum 
animum  in  tam  juvenali  aetate,  quaeso,  mi  pater. 
Ego  rogo  non  quod  necesse  sit,  sed  ut  T.  E-.  in- 
telligat  praecipua  quadam  ratione  hunc  mihi 
commendatum  atque  charum  esse.  (Knox, 
Douay  Diaries,'  196,  197,  331.) 

Dudley  was  ordained  in  1588,  and  left- 
Rome  for  England  in  1589.  On  July  11, 
1597,  John  May,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  writing 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  after  alluding  to  the 
execution  of  the  Catholic  priest  Christopher 
Robinson  ('  Gal.  Cecil  MSS.  'vii.  298),  says:— 

Among  the  said  seminaries  or  Jesuits  there  is 
one  Richard  Dudley,  termed  by  the  aforesaid 
Robinson  and  other  his  associates  the  angel  of 
that  profession.  He  is  the  only  heir  of  Edmund 
Dudley,  esquire,  whose  grandfather  old  Richard 
Dudley,  being  a  good  Protestant,  did  in  his  life- 
time so  detest  his  grandchild's  obstinacy  that  he 
disinherited  him  of  all  his  lands  and  conveyed 
them  to  his  second  brother.  It  is  known  to 
many  of  our  gentlemen  that  the  said  angelical 
Jesuit  or  seminary  is  harboured  in  those  parts, 
yet  none  of  them  will,  though  they  see  him,  lay 
hands  on  him. 

Cardinal  Gasquet,  '  Hist,  Eng.  Coll., 
Rome,'  p.  154,  says  : — 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Records  as  being 
among  the  number  of  priests  betrayed  and  ar- 
rested by  the  apostate  Atkinson.  Having  many 
solicitors  in  his  behalf  he  was  soon  and  secretly 
released. 

The  Atkinson  referred  to  was  apparently 
William  Atkinson,  of  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
who  arrived  at  the  English  College  at  Rheims 
April  17,  1589,  and  received  the  first  tonsure  j 
and  minor  orders  either  on  Aug.  18,  1590,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Noyon  in  Rheims 
Cathedral,  or  on  Feb.  24,  1592,  at  the  hands 
of  Cardinal  Filippo  Sega,  Bishop  of  Piacenza, 
in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Archbishop's 
Palace  at  Rheims,  and  was  sent  to  the 
English  College  at  Valladolid,  June  30,  1592 
(Knox,  '  Douay  Diaries,'  223,  232,  244,  246). 
The  year  in  which  Richard  Dudley  was  ar- 
rested seems  to  hav  e  been  1 602.  What  else  is 
known  of  him  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 


FEEDING  PHEASANTS  ON  MILK  AND 
CHEESE. — The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  Reports  of  the  Historical  MSS.  Com- 
mission on  the  MSS,  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, vol.  iv  : — 

Paid  the  same  daye  (i.e.,  October  24,  1607) 
to  Widdowe  Welborne  for  milke  and  chesse  for 
jonge  fessantes,  bet  wen  the  26  of  Julii  and  the 
16  of  September  1607,  beeng  vij  weekes,  and  iij 


dayes  vijs  ixd  ;  and  for  a  peere  of  sysers  to  clippe 
their  winges  vjd — viijs  iijd. 

Again  at  a  later  date  : — 

Payd,  the  same  day  (i.e.,  July  8,  1611)  by 
Mr.  Brewer  t.  Thomas  Paynter  for  chardges 
aboute  the  fesauntes  settinge  and  for  cheese 
and  mylk  for  the  young  feasantes,  xijs  ijd. 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

EPITAPH  AT  GLENCORSE. — The  following 
is  on  a  stone  in  Glencorse  churchyard,  Mid- 
lothian : — 

Death 

is  not  Care  it  is 
not  pain  but  it  is  rest 

and  Peace.     Death 

Makes  all  our  Terrors  vain, 

And  bids  our  Torments  cease. 

this  Stone  is  For  to  Mark  the  grave 

Where  Mary  Simson  lies 
Lawful  Wife  to  John  McKean 
Till  death  did  close  her  eyes 
Departed  life  at  Marfield  Lodge 

the  Sixteenth  of  July 
Eghteen  (sic)  hundred  and  forty  Two 

Where  she  did  calmly  Die 
Aged  65  years 

And  David  McKean  18  years. 

w.  w. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  mav  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


FONTENELLE'S  '  NOUVELLES  DE  LA 
R&PUBLIQUE  DBS  LETTRES.' — Perrens,  in 
his  book  '  Les  Libertins  en  France  au 
XVII6  Siecle,'  refers  at  p.  386  to  Fon- 
tenelle's  allegorical  history  of  a  civil  war 
in  Borneo,  written  to  Bayle,  and  published 
by  him  in  the  '  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique 
des  Lettres,'  Jan.  1686.  It  concerns  the 
contest  between  the  two  sisters,  Mreo  (Rome) 
and  Eenegu  (Geneve)  for  the  succession 
to  their  mother,  whose  name  Perrens  gives 
as  Glisee  (Eglise).  In  the  edition  of  the 
'  Nouvelles,'  in  vol.  i.  of  the  folio  edition 
of  the  works  of  Bayle  (La  Haye,  1727),  the 
name  is  given  as  Mlisco.  Will  some  one  who 
has  access  to  the  original  edition  of  the 
'  Nouvelles '  say  what  is  the  name  there. 

J.   F.   R. 

PEERS'  MANTLES. — When  were  the  er- 
mine bars  on  Peers'  mantles  for  the  dis- 
tinguishing of  rank  first  introduced  ?  I  have 
seen  a  painting,  said  to  be  of  Elizabeth's 
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reign,  representing  Richard  II.  confer- 
ring a  barony,  the  recipient  of  which  has 
two  bars  on  his  mantle.  That  must  be  an 
anachronism.  But  was  the  distinction  in- 
stituted as  early  as  Elizabeth's  reign  ? 

A.  G.  KEALY, 
Chaplain,  B.X.,  retired. 
Stone  Close,  Maltby,  Yorks. 

FENNING' s       '  ROYAL       ENGLISH       Die-  i 
TIOXAKY.' — I  recently  unearthed  a  copy  of! 
an    old    English   dictionary    entitled    '  The  i 
Royal  English  Dictionary  ;    or,  A  Treasury 
of    the    English    Language,'     compiled    by  j 
D.  Fenning  and  printed  in  1763.      A  special 
charter  was  issued  by  King    George  II.  on 
July    3,     1761,    giving    Fenning    exclusive 
rights  to  publish  for  fourteen   years   from 
that  date,  and  the  volume  above  referred  ! 
to    is    a    second    edition.     From    personal ! 
inquiries    I    believe   this  is  one  of   the  first  j 
English  dictionaries  printed,   but  shall  feel 
obliged     for     any    further    information     on 
the  subject.  GEO.  M.  WASON. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR.  —  It  is  related  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  rode  on  horseback  to  meet  a 
coming  French  ambassador  and,  when  they 
met,  held  a  mask  before  her  countenance 
and  continued  straight  ahead  without  paying 
the  least  attention  to  him  until  he  followed 
her  on  foot.  Only  then,  when  she  had 
made  him  thus  show  her  deference,  would 
she  deign  to  acknowledge  his  presence. 
Where  can  I  find  the  authority  for  this 
story  ?  -COLENSO. 

"  WILD-CAT  SCHEME."— We  all  recognize  a 
"  wild-cat  scheme  "  from  its  prospectus, 
but  whence  the  name  ?  The  '  N.E.D.' 
has  "  wild-cat  "  under  "  cat,"  but  nothing 
to  answer  the  query.  The  '  Century  Dic- 
tionary '  (The  Times  Book  Club)  is  more  help- 
ful.  A  "  wild  cat  "  may  mean  an  oil-well ; 
a  "  wild-catter  "  is  one  who  prospects  for! 
oil  or  ores,  and  carries  on  a  dangerous  | 
business  ;  and  k'  wild-catting  "  means  pro-  i 
specting  for  oil.  But  a  "  wild-cat  "  scheme 
means,  in  the  City,  a  wild,  impossible 
scheme  the  prospectus  for  which  is  issued 
by  an  optimist,  a  fraud  or  individuals  under 
the  influence  of  such  person  or  persons. 
The  enclosed  clipping  from  an  American 
financial  paper  on  "  wild- cat  "  currency  may 
supply  a  further  clue  : — 

On  December  23, 1816  (writes  Breckinridge  Jones, 
president  of  th«'  Mis-issippi  Valley  Trust  Company). 


there  was  approved  by  the  Missouri  legislature 
"  an  act  to  encourage  the  killing  of  wolves,  pan- 
thers and  wildcats."  It  authorized  a  reward  of 
$2  for  killing  a  wolf  or  a  panther,  and  50  cents 
for  killing  a  wildcat,  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  county  in  which  the  animal  had 
been  killed.  A  justice  of  the  peace  was  to  de- 
stroy the  scalps  and  "issue  a  .certificate  on  the 
county  treasury  for  the  same."  The  form  for  the 
certificate  was  prescribed  and  said  "  the  treasurer 
of  the  county  is  hereby  directed  to  pay  the  same 
to  bearer,"  and  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  any 
county  taxes  and  should  be  so  received  by  the 
sheriff.  These  "wildcat"  certificates  came  to 
be  used  as  currency  and  led  to  the  name  of  "  wild- 
cat"  being  given  to  other  kinds  of  currency  that 
were  not  redeemable  in  specie,  and  being  specially 
applied  to  the  bills  of  the  non-specie  paying  banks 
in  the  ajoining  territories. 

L.  L.  K. 


SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE'S  '  RELIGIO 
MEDICI.  ' — In  1894  was  published  by  G. 
Moreton,  42,  Burgate  Street,  Canterbury, 
with  subscription  list  approaching  700 
names,  principally  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, a  choicely  printed  edition  of  the 
above,  having  prefixed  a  Prefatory  Memoir 
with  the  initials  "  G.  B.  M.  "  appended. 
The  latter  vary  from  those  of  the  publisher 
as  given  on  the  title  page,  and  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  to  whom  the  Prefatory  Memoir 
may  be  attributed.  W.  B.  H. 

VARIETIES  or  CHEESES  IN  1534. — In 
'  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,' 
there  is  recorded  under  date  1534  a  Peti- 
tion on  the  "  Regrating  of  Butter  and 
Cheese  "  which  reads  : — 

It  may  please  the  King,  with  the  advice  of 
Parliament,  to  enact  that  no  one,  English  or 
stranger,  may  ship  or  convey  any  butter  or 
cheese  that  shall  be  bought  or  that  may  be  sold 
above  the  following  prices  :  butter  at  14s.  a 
barrel  and  under  ;  Essex  cheese  10s.  a  wey  and 
under  ;  Suffolk  and  other  cheese  at  9s.  a  wey 
and  under. 

Are  there  any  references  as  to  the  "  other  " 
varieties  of  cheese  in  1534  that  were  classed 
with  Suffolk  cheese  ? 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

JACKETED  CHEESE  VAT. — A  patent  was 
granted  in  July,  1853,  for  a  "  metal  cheese 
tub  with  a  double  bottom,  having  a  coil  of 
tubing  into  which  steam  or  water  is  ad- 
mitted." Are  there  any  references  earlier 
than  this  date  to  cheese  vats  or  tubs  with 
double  bottoms  and  sides  like  the  cheese 
vats  now  in  ordinary  use  ? 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 
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PRIVILEGE  or  TEMPLARS  AND  HOS- 
PITALLERS.— In  the  Act  of  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Edward  I.,  chap,  xxxiii.,  it  is  enacted 
that  lands  where  crosses  be  set  shall  be 
forfeited  as  lands  alienated  in  mortmain; 
and  it  proceeds  : — 

Forasmuch  as  'many  tenants  set  up  crosses 
,  .  .  that  tenants  should  defend  themselves 
against  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee,  by  the  privilege 
of  templars  and  hospitallers,  it  is  ordained  that 
such  lands  shall  be  forfeit  to  the  chief  lords  or  to 
the  King  .  .  . 

What  was  the  privilege  spoken  of  ? 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  HAMMET,  Sheriff  in  1789, 
on  October  13,  1797,  was  fined  £1,000  for 
declining  to  serve  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
What  else  is  known  about  him  ? 

JOHN  B.   WAINEWRIGHT. 

WILLIAMS,  EXECUTED  1618.  —  A  Mr. 
Williams,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister - 
at-law,  was  arraigned  at  the  King's  Bench, 
May  3,  1618,  for  libelling  the  King,  and  on 
May  5  was  hanged  and  quartered  at  Charing 
Cross.  Who  was  he  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

THOMASES  :  ARTISTS  AND  ENGRAVERS. — 
The  names  of  William,  George  and  George 
H.  Thomas  are  often  bracketed  together,  as 
engravers,  in  books  issued  during  the 
sixties.  Were  they  members  of  the  same 
family  ?  Place  and  date  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  each  would  oblige. 

AJSTEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

THE  GREGORIAN  CALENDAR. — When  did 
this  Calendar  come  into  use  in  a  popular 
sense  in  Ireland  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  tomb- 
stone bearing  the  date  1715/16;  but  it  was 
not  adopted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  till 
1782,  although  by  the  English  in  1752, 
.and  by  the  Scotch  much  earlier. 

HENRY  FITZGERALD  REYNOLDS. 

DICKSON  :  KIRKPATRICK.  —  Lindsay  F. 
Dickson  (born  1835  at  Cheltenham),  eldest 
son  of  Samuel  Dickson,  M.D.  (of  Bolton 
Street,  W.),  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  John- 
stone,  married  a  Miss  Kirkpatrick,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  late  Empress  Eugenie.  The 
•exact  relationship  is  sought. 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 


DANNETT  FAMILY. — The  arms  of  the 
above  family  are : — Gutty  on  a  canton  ermine  ; 
crest,  a  greyhound's  head  erased.  Did 
any  branch  of  this  family  use  a  chief  ermine 
instead  of  a  canton  ?  I  possess  a  silver 
seal  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Danuetts 
with  a  chief  instead  of  a  canton,  other- 
wise the  same  arms  and  crest.  Date  of  the 
seal  between  1620-50.  Any  information 
would  be  gratefully  received. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,   Ewell. 

CORBISHLEY  FAMILY. — I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  can  give  me 
information  as  to  the  above-named  family 
and  the  origin  of  the  name.  Do  the  family 
possess  any  coat  of  arms ;  if  so,  where  can 
I  obtain  a  description  of  same  ? 

RONALD  D.  WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 

Newchurch,  Culcheth,  nr.   Warrington. 

SONG  WANTED. — At  the  time  of  the  South  African 
War  I  attended  a  public  dinner  in  a  remote  little 
Essex  village.  Among  the  items  of  a  musical 
programme  following  the  dinner  was  a  song, 
very  well  rendered  by  a  local  youth,  the  martial 
air  of  which  has  remained  in  my  memory  ever 
since.  The  refrain  ran  as  follows  : — 
"  He  was  one  of  the  dear  old  Regiment, 

One  of  the  grand  old  Corps  ; 
One  of  the  bravest ;  one  of  the  best 

In  times  of  Peace  or  War ; 
Beady  to  stand  his  corner 

Till  every  sou  was  spent ! 
One  of  the  bravest ;  one  of  the  best 

In  the  good  old  Regiment." 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  title  of  the^soiig 
and  the  names  of  the  writer  and  composer. 

R.  S.  FARROW. 
8,  Alma  Road,  S.W.  18. 


THE    PLAGUE    PITS. 
(12  S.  viii.  450,  495.) 

THE  triangular  plot  of  ground  in  front  of 
Tattersall's  is  all  that  remains  of  a  village 
green  that  had  its  maypole  down  to  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  portion 
of  this  green  was  set  apart  as  a  burial- 
ground  to  a  lazar-house  that  had  existed 
there  from  medieval  times,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  that  the  lazar-house  was  used 
as  a  hospital  for  victims  of  the  Great  Plague 
and  that  those  who  died  there  were  buried 
in  the  triangular  plot  in  question.  But  it 
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does  not  necessarily  follow  that  there  was  those  who  had  died  in  the  lazar -house  and 

a  plague  pit  at  this  place.  the  story  of  their  presence  there  is  based 

The  plague  broke  out  first  in  Westminster,  on   "a  tradition."     How  much  is  the  tra- 

which  consisted  at  that  time  of  five  parishes  dition  worth  ?         T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 

— St.     Clement    Danes,     St.     Paul,     Covent  The  Authors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
Garden,  St.  Martin-in -the -Fields,  St.  Mary,  \ 

Soho,  and  St.  Margaret.  In  a  "  General  j  The  exact  local  of  these  places  of  emer- 
Bill  of  Mortality  from  Bell's  *  London  Remem- 1  gency  interment  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
brancer '  "  we  are  told  that  "  in  the  five  identified,  and  we  are  largely  dependent 
parishes"  of  Westminster  12,194  persons  j  upon  chance  discovery  and  the  intelligent 
were  buried.  If  we  may  lay  stress  on  the '  archaeologist  tradition  is,  as  always,  un- 
meaning of  the  preposition  "in,"  this  state-  reliable  ;  every  churchyard  and  green  in 
ment  proves  that  the  dead  were  buried  in  the  London  area  is  believed  to  be  the  site 
Westminster  and  not  outside,  and  this  seems  of  a  plague  pit. 

likely  enough  from  what  we  know  of  what  Henry      George     Davis     ( '  Memorials     of 

was  done  elsewhere.     Vincent  tells  us  that  Knightsbridge,'    p.    145),    who   was   respon- 

"  in   September  the   churchyards   are   stuft  sible  for  the  Knightsbridge  Green  identifi- 

so  full  of  dead  corpses  that  they  are  in  many  cation,  .has  depended  upon  inference.     The 

places    swelled    two    or    three    feet    higher  only  authentic  plague  pit  within  my  know- 

than  they  were  before,  and  new  ground  is  ledge  was  found  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 

broken   up   to    bury   the   dead."     In   some  Botolph,    Aldgate,    in    the    seventies,    the 

cases  the  churchyards  were  enlarged.     The  ground  caving  in  and  disclosing  the  pit. 

great  pits  seem,  sometimes  at  any  rate,  to  MRS.  E.  E.  COPE,  who  seeks  an  estimate 

have  been  quite  near  to  where  people  lived  ;  of  the  deaths  during  this  epidemic,  should 

thus  Pepys  saw  one  at  Aldgate  close  to  a  consult    '  London's    Dreadful   Visitation,'    a 

church ;      others     were      at     Houndsditch,  collection    of    the    Bills    of    Mortality    pre- 

Finsbury,  the  north  side  of  the  Mile  End  pared    by   the    Company    of    Parish    Clerks 

Road,  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen's,  Col-  and  piiblished  Dec.  1665. 

man  Street — not  one  of  them,  be  it  observed,  ALECK   ABRAHAMS. 
to  the  west  of  the  City.     We  are  also  told 

that    the    corpses    were    sometimes    carried  CANALETTO    (8    S.    viii.    407). — After   the 

xt  to  a  little  distance  in  the  environs  "  and  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 

that  the  night  was  too  short  in  which  to  it  may  be  considered  rather  late  to  reply 

bury  them.  to  a  question  at  the  above  reference,  relating 

Now,  surely,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  to  a  book  entitled   '  Princes,   Grands   Capi- 

corpses   were    sent    to    Knightsbridge    from  taines,    et    autres    Hommes    Illustres    de    la 

what   we   should   now   call   the   East   End,  Grande -Bretagne,'     which    is    said    to    have 

where  the  plague  raged  with  especial  vio-  contained  "  some  of  Canaletto's  etchings." 

lence.     If  there  had  been  a  pit  at  Knights-  I  should  like,  however,  to  place  on  record 

bridge  it  must  have  been  for  those  who  died  the  full  title  and  description  of  the  work 

in  Westminister.     But  would  they  have  been  mentioned.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

sent  so  far  ?     In  those  days  much  of  West-  Tombeaux  des   Princes   Grands   Capitaines   et 

minister     was     very     sparsely     populated  autres    Hommes   Illustres,     Qui   ont  fleuri   (sic) 

There   were   a   few  taverns   in   Holborn  ;    a  fans  la  Grande-Bretagne  vers  la  fin  du  XVII   et 

c   ri        T         i     j    i     -I-  le    commencement    du    XVIII    Siecle.       Gravez 

fair  number  of  Cavaliers  had  built  houses  par  les  plus  habiles  Maitres  de  Paris?  d>apres  les 

in  Lovent  Garden  ;  Henrietta  Street  takes  its  Tableaux  et  desseins  originaux  des  plus  celebres 

name    from   the    wife    of    Charles    I.      Some  Peintres    d' Italic.     Tirez    du    Cabinet    de    Mon- 

who  preferred  solitude  lived  in  Soho  Fields,  '  seigneur  le  Due  de  Richmond,  de  Lennox,  et 
Pall  Mall  and  St  Tames' <?  Tn  th«  TTnv  i  d'Aubigny ;  Chevalr  de  1'Ordre  de  la  Jarretiere, 

J*y-  et  Grand  Ecuyer  de  S.M.  le  Rov  de  la  Grande- 
market  there  was  one  house  ;  in  Pecadilly  Bretagne.  Le  tout  dirige  et  mis  au  jour  par  les 
Mall  none  at  all.  From  the  high  ground  j  soins  de  Eugene  Mac-Swiny  a  Londres, 
there,  the  eye  ranged  over  a  charming  ex-  MDCCXXXXI.  (1741). 

panse  of  lawn  and  woodland  and  St.  James's  >      A   copy   of   this   work,   from   the   library 

Park,  and  behind  them  rose  what  was  no  doubt  of  Consul  Smith  of  Venice,  is  in  the  British 

then    the    crowded    part    of    Westminster,  i  Museum     (King's     Library,     10    Tab.     25), 

It  seems  that  it  is  safer  to  conclude  that  indexed     under       "  MacSwiny,       Eugene." 

if  any   victims   of   the   plague   were  buried  j  This     MacSwiny     was     none     other     than 

near   \vhoro   Tattersall's   now   is,   they   were  Owen     McSwiny,    the     theatrical    manager 
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(12  S.  vii.  190,  236,  375),  who  made  use  of 
the  name  "  Eugenic "  while  in  Italy. 
At  the  second  reference  will  be  found 
Vertue's  account  of  McSwiny's  projected 
work.  In  the  British  Museum,  in  a  collec- 
tion of  Tracts,  &c.  (816  m.  23  (134)),  there  is 
a  copy  of  the  prospectus  issued  by  McSwiny 
and  addressed  "  To  the  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men of  Taste  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

McSwiny's  publication  does  not  contain 
any  etchings  by  Canaletto  (Antonio  Canal). 
Canaletto  is  connected  with  it  only  because 
he  assisted  in  painting  the  landscape  and 
perspective  in  one  of  the  pictures  which  is 
engraved  therein.  This  plate  is  inscribed  : — 
"  J.  B.  Pittoni  et  A.  Canal  et  J.  B.  Cimaroli 
pinx.  D.  Beauvais  sculp.  D.  M.  Fratta 
delin."  HILDA  F.  FINBEBG. 

47,  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  W.14. 

MARY  GODWIN  (12  S.  viii.  490). — Percy 
Florence  Shelley,  Mary's  surviving  son  by 
the  poet,  was  at  Harrow  School  from  the 
third  term  of  1832  until  the  second  term 
of  1836  ;  that  is,  for  nearly  four  years.  He 
did  not  succeed  his  grandfather  as  third 
baronet  until  1844.  His  mother  went  to 
live  at  Harrow  in  April,  1833,  and  she 
apparently  stayed  there  until  her  son  left 
the  school  on  his  way  to  Trinity,  Cambridge. 
In  the  School  Register,  Percy  Florence  is 
entered  as  at  the  Grove  —  the  well-known 
boarding-house,  then  under  the  Rev.  B.  H. 
Kennedy,  subsequently  head  master  of 
Shrewsbury — but  on  his  mother's  advent 
he  appears  to  have  become  a  home-boarder. 
As  Mrs.  Shelley  refused  to  give  up  her  son, 
and  Sir  Timothy  only  allowed  her  £300  a 
year  in  consequence,  she  had  a  hard  struggle 
to  keep  the  boy  at  the  school.  In  spite  of 
her  love  for  her  boy  and  her  literary  work, 
she  felt  lonely  at  "  pretty  Harrow."  In  a 
letter  of  July  17,  1834,  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Gisborne  she  says  : — 

I  am  satisfied  with  my  plan  as  regards  him 
(Percy).  .  .  .  Still  there  are  many  drawbacks  ; 
this  is  a  dull,  inhospitable  place.  I  came 
counting  on  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  lived 
here,  but  she  died  of  the  influenza,  and  I  live  in 
a  silence  and  loneliness  not  possible  anywhere 
except  in  England,  where  people  are  so  islanded 
individually  in  habits  ;  I  often  languish  for 
sympathy  and  pine  for  social  festivity. 

Percy  is  much,  but  I  think  of  you  and  Henry,  ' 
and  shrink  from  binding  up  my  life  in  a  child  who 
may  hereafter  divide  his  fate  from  mine.     But  i 
I  have  no  resources,  everything  earthly  fails  me  i 
but  him  ;    except  on  his  account  I  live  but  to 
suffer.  .  .  . 

I  came  here,  as  I  said,  in  April  18 33,  and  9th  June 
was  attacked  by  the  influenza,  so  as  to  be  con- 


fined to  my  bed  ;  nor  did  I  recover  the  effects 
for  several  months.  ...  I  am  too  poor  to 
furnish.  I  have  lodgings  in  the  town — disagree- 
able ones — yet  often,  in  spite  of  care  and  sorrow, 
I  feel  Wholly  compensated  by  my  boy.  .  .  .  God 
help  me  if  anything  was  to  happen  to  him — •! 
should  not  survive  it  a  week.  Besides  his  society^ 
I  have  also  a  good  deal  of  occupation.  .  .  . 

And  to  the  same,  on  Oct.  30,  1834,  she 
writes  : — 

.  .  .  He  (Percy)  is  not  all  you  say  ;  he  has 
no  ambition,  and  his  talents  are  not  so  tran- 
scendent as  you  appear  to  imagine  ;  but  he  is  a 
fine,  spirited,  clever  boy,  and  I  think,  promises 
good  things  ;  if  hereafter  I  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  him,  these  melancholy  days  and  weeks 
at  Harrow  will  brighten  in  my  imagination — 
and  they  are  not  melancholy.  .  .  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  in  the  least  regret  having  come 
here  :  it  was  the  only  way  I  had  of  educating 
Percy  at  a  public  school,  of  which  institution, 
at  least  here  at  Harrow,  the  more  I  see  the  more 
I  like  ;  besides  that,  it  was  Shelley's  wish  that 
his  son  should  be  brought  up  at  one.  It  is, 
indeed,  peculiarly  suited  to  Percy  ;  and  whatever 
he  may  be,  he  will  be  twice  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  narrow  confinements  of  a 
private  school. 

The  boys  here  have  liberty  to  the  verge  of 
licence  ;  yet  of  the  latter,  save  the  breaking  of  a 
few  windows  now  and  then,  there  is  none.  His 
life  is  not  quite  what  it  would  be  if  he  did  not  live 
with  me,  but  the  greater  scope  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  affections  is  surely  an  ad- 
vantage. .  .  . 

And  on  June  11,  1835  : — 

Percy  is  gone  two  miles  off  to  bathe  ;  he  can 
swim,  and  I  am  obliged  to  leave  the  rest  to  fate. 
It  is  no  use  coddling,  yet  it  costs  me  many 
pangs  ;  but  he  is  singularly  trustworthy  and 
careful. 

See  '  D.N.B.'  and  '  Life  and  Letters  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,'  by  Mrs. 
Julian  Marshall,  2  vols.,  1889. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

In  his  life  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  wrote  :— 
"In  1836  she  was  ....  severely  pressed 
by  her  exertions  to  give  her  son  an  edu- 
cation at  Harrow,  whither  she  had  removed 
for  the  purpose." 

The  son  is,  of  course,  the  late  Sir  Percy 
Florence  Shelley,  who  was  born  in  Nov. 
1819.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Shelley's  son,  Sir  Percy  Florence,  was 
sent  to  Harrow  School,  Michaelmas,  1832, 
and  Mary  went  to  live  there  in  the  following 
April  in  order  to  be  near  her  son.  She  did 
not  like  Harrow  and  was  taken  ill  there, 
afterwards  fretting  for  the  society  of  her 
friends  in  London.  Apparently  she  lived 
there  until  Easter,  1836,  when  Percy  left 
the  school.  W.  A.  HUTCHISOX. 
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THE    SMALLEST    PIG    OF    A    LITTER    (12;      It  is  the  Table  of   Contents  I  think  so 
S.  viii.   331,  376,  417,    435,    453,    497).— In   useful  :— 

3.  Table  of  Distance  from  Town  to  Town. 

4.  Inspection  Table. 

5.  An  Itinerary,  &c. 


Ceylon  the  smallest  or  last -born  pig  of  a 
litter  is  called  by  the  Sinhalese  badapissd, 
which  literally  means  "  womb-sweeper  "  or 
"the  womb-cleaner."  This  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  last -born  child  of  a  family, 


10.  List  of  Fairs. 


p.   9.   End    of    Itinerary. 


11.  General  Description,   Situation,    Boundaries, 


Extent,     Soil,     Climate,     Name, 
History,  Population,  Rivers. 


as  when  there   is  perhaps  a  long    interval 

between  its  birth  and  that  of  the  preceding    lg>  Civil  and-Ecciesiastical  Divisions. 

child,    and    the   parents   are   getting   on   in    19>  Topographical  Description. 

vears,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  puny    81.  Agriculture. 

and  feeblest  of  the  family.     On  one  occasion 

when   a    Sinhalese   native   appeared   before 

the  civilian  in  charge  of   the  province  to  be 

questioned   about   his   grievances    and   was    95.  Table  of 'Contents. 


Ancient 


88.  Population  Table. 

89.  List  of  Rare  Plants. 
90-94.   List    of     Topographical 

Countv. 


Works     of     the 


asked  his  name,  he  said  it  was  "Badapissa.' 
The  official,  who    knew  what  the  ordinary 


96.  Index  to  the  Names  of  Places. 
I  have  also  the  cheaper  edit  on,  which  in- 


application  of  the  word  was,  asked  him  eludes  Rutland.  The  Huntingdonshire  portion 
what  he  meant.  "  Had  he  no  other  name  ?"  has  the  96  pages  as  above,  and  the  Rut- 
His  reply  was  that  that  was  what  everybody  land  portion  consists  of  46  pages — each  with 
in  his  village  called  him,  and  he  knew  of  no  the  plain  maps.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
other  name.  The  headman  explained  that  edition  is  Part  xxxii.  of  the  series  and  bears 
this  was  quite  true,  and  that  it  was  some-  the  date  1802. 

times  the  case  that  a  man  was  known  by  no  i  I  have  given  the  contents  above  as  at  this 
other  appellation  than  a  nickname  of  this  j  period  books  of  this  class  were  not  so 
kind.  PENRY  LEWIS,  i  clearly  divided  by  subjects,  and  I  was 

|  greatly    interested    in    the    useful    biblio- 
of    five    pages.     It    is    very 
given  by  Brayley  in  his 


the 


When   a   boy,  I   remember 
pig    of   a  litter  was   called  a 
Huntingdonshire    (see    the    same    name    in 
Shropshire,  p.  376),    and   I    have   known   it 
called  a  "runt," 

Many  years  ago  I  found  a  titlark's  nest 
in  the  Great  Meadow,  St.  Ives,  containing 
five  eggs,  four  of  the  usual  size  and  one  very 
diminutive.  I  can  recall  no  name  for  the 
smallest  egg  in  a  clutch. 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 


,    graphical    list 
smallest  gjg^  to   ft 

in 


'  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,'  vol.  viii., 
'Huntingdonshire'  (1808).  I  wonder 
whether  Brayley  knew  of  Cooke's  list  or 
vice  versa,  or  whether  they  each  derived 
their  lists  from  a  common  source,  or, 
again,  whether  each  list  is  quite  original. 
I  have  consulted  my  friend  Mr.  A.  L. 
Humphrey's  valuable  book  on  '  County 
Bibliographies'  (1919)  for  help,  but  have 
failed  to  find  either  Brayley  or  Cooke  under 
Huntingdonshire. 

'  The  Book  of  British  Topography'  (1881, 

G.  A.  COOKE  AND  HIS  COUNTY  ITINER-  PP-  131),  by  Mr.  John  Anderson,  mentions 
ARIES  (12  S.  viii.  393,436,  456,  498). — MR.  |  '  The  Modern  British  Traveller ;  or,  Tourists' 
FRED.  R.  GALE,  at  p.  436,  says  :— "  This  Pocket  Directory,'  by  G.  A.  Cooke  (1802-10), 
superior  edition  I  have  not  seen."  I  have  i  12mo,  vol.  viii.,  containing  Huntingdonshire. 
a  copy  of  the  best  edition  with  coloured  map  !  This  seems  to  be  another  work  mentioned 
for  Huntingdonshire,  which  is  similar  to  by  H.  A.  H.  at  ante,  p.  456,  and  quoting 
the  Middlesex  one  mentioned  by  MR.  WILLIAM  !  Sir  Herbert  George  Fordham. 


GILBERT  (p.  457).  These  small  volumes  are 
very  interesting,  and  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  about  my  copy  which  be- 


HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 


Cirencester. 


,--./    --i.-./  -  COCO-NUT  CUP  (12  S.  viii.  330,  395,  436). — 

d  to  Edward  Bradley  (Cuthbert  Bede).    T  have  severai  of  these  cups  in  my  possession. 

I  One  is  carved  in  excellent  relief  and  is  an 
Topographical  and   Statistical   Description   of   interesting     specimen.     It     represents     two 
the  County  of  Huntingdon.   .   .   .     [Here  follows    ships    in    fun    sail  .     ^th    two    inscriptions, 
a  sub- title  too  long  to  give.]   By  George  Alexander       hfh    •     linn«liai  .    "  n.0rl    snftftd    the    shin  " 
Cooke  ....  London:  Printed  for  C.  Cooke,  No.  |  wnjCV<  SPee<  sn,P  T 

17,    Paternoster     Row,    by     Brimmer    and    Co.,  j  and        bteam     Ship     City    of     London. 
Water  Lane,  Fleet  Street.  *.  .  .     [No  date.]  !  have    been    told     this    vessel    was    wrecked 
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and  the  foot  of  the  cup  made  out  of  part 
of  the  wreckage.  Perhaps  some  reader  will 
be  able  to  tell  me  something  about  the  s.s. 
City  of  London,  its  date,  and  whether  it 
was  wrecked. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  MR.  F.  BBADBUBY 
that  these  cups  were  usually  carved  by 
members  of  the  crew,  &c.  ;  but  I  think  the 
mounting  was  mostly  done  ashore. 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 

"PARLIAMENT   CLOCK"  (11  S.  x.  130;   12 
g.   viii.    451,    493,   515).  —  Some   years   ago 
I   had   a  small   collection   of   these   clocks  ; 
a   few   were   certainly   older   than    1797.     I 
have  still  one  left  hanging  in  my  hall.     This 
is  a  good  average  one.     The  dial  is  28  inches 
diameter,    and    the    trunk    30   inches    long. 
It   would   be    rather    interesting    to    know 
where    some    of   the    better    ones    are,    and 
whether  the  actual  dates  of    any    can    be 
authenticated.       I      always      called     mine 
"  coaching    clocks,"     and     they    seem    pre- 
cisely  similar   to   those    so-called     "  Parlia- 
ment clocks."      Before    1790    coaching  be- 
came the   chief  and  most  important  means  i 
of  travelling,    and  in  1792,    when  the  mail- 1 
coaches  were  established  on  the  road,  these ; 
large  clocks  became    more    essential  to  the  | 
inns  and  other  public  places  than  before. 

The  last  numbers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  contain 
such  excellent  replies  about  the  "  Act  of 
Parliament  "  clocks  that  there  seems  little 
more  to  say  on  that  point ;  yet  I  should 
like  some  information  about  a  few  other 
details.  What  is  the  date  of  the  earliest 
definite  reference  to  any  particular  clock 
called  a  "  Parliament  clock  "  ?  Are  there 
any  returns  of  this  assessment  ?  Is  it  known 
how  many  clocks  were  in  any  county  ?  For 
instance,  how  many  clocks  were  assessed  at 
5s.,  we  will  say,  in  Huntingdonshire  ?  And 
how  many  were  discarded,  &c.,  to  avoid 
the  tax  ?  Is  there  any  actual  record  of 
any  clocks  being ~  presented  or  sold  to  a 
town  or  an  inn,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
to  escape  the  tax  ?  In  the  short  period  of 
the  Act,  what  became  of  the  clocks  not 
used  or  assessed  ?  How  is  it  that  there 
were  so  many  large  clocks  in  small  houses  ? 
And  so  on.  We  know  how  many  windows 
and  hearths  were  taxed  and  in  many  cases 
the  population  of  the  several  counties — 
why  should  we  not  know  the  number  of 
the  clocks  ?  Were  there  no  returns  or 
have  they  been  lost,  or  are  they  not  yet  avail- 
able ?  Or  have  I  missed  these  records  ?  Only 


the  other  da}r  a  gentleman  was  alluding  to  liis 
"  Parliament  clock  " — one  he  thought  con- 
nected with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
denoted  by  that  name  as  being  superior^to 
an  ordinary  coaching  clock. 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 
Cirencester. 

BANQTJO  (12  S.  viii.  308,  354,  495).— If 
in  my  inquiry  concerning  this  name  I  said 
that  proper  names  of  persons  and  places 
ending  in  "  o  "  were  rare  in  Scotland,  it  was 
merely  in  comparison  with  Cornwall.  I 
could  add  to  those  supplied  by  SIR  HERBERT 
MAXWELL  other  place -names  and  certainly 
one  still  extant  family  name,  that  of  Patullo 
in  Perthshire — not  to  mention  Monboddo, 
who  was  both  a  person  and  a  place. 

My  remark  on  Thurso  (Caithness -shire) 
and  Tromsoe  (Norway)  was  based  on  the 
latest  writer  on  Scandinavian  folk  lore, 
Miss  B.  Phillpotts,  who  holds  that  this 
termination  "  oe  "  indicates  an  island,  and  that 
both  places  named  were  at  one  time  sepa- 
rated from  the  n.ainland  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Cornish  and  Breton  Monts  St.  Michel. 

Another  contributoi  suggests  that  Banquo 
and  Fleance  were  introduced  into  the  play 
to  court  favour  from  James  VI.  and  I., 
but  as  it  is  Hollinshed,  not  Shakespeare,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  names,  and  as  he  died 
about  1580,  it  is  difficult  to  follow  the  train 
of  thought. 

The  point  raised  and  riot  cleared  up  by 
the  correspondence  was  to  elucidate  how 
no  trace  of  the  names  of  Banquo  or  Fleance 
seems  to  linger  either  in  persons  or  places 
in  Scotland,  whilst  all  the  other  characters 
of  the  drama  can  be  identified  by  contem- 
porary names.  Banquo's  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  may  have  been  due  to 
the  historian's  or  the  poet's  imagination, 
but  that  would  not  solve  the  problem  of 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the 
two  names.  L.  G.  R. 

HICKS' s  MS.  HISTORY  or  ST.  IVES,  CORN- 
WALL (12  S.  viii.  489). — Both  Mr.  N.  H. 
Nicolas,  C.B.,  and  the  Rev.  Percy  Nicolas 
have  been  dead  for  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
years.  If  the  manuscript  has  been  restored 
to  the  family,  it  would  probably  be  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Deighton  Pollock  (Nor- 
folk Square,  Hyde  Park),  the  grandson 
of  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas  ;  or,  as  the  executor 
of  his  uncle,  he  would  probably  know 
whether  or  not  it  had  ever  been  returned. 

L.  G.  R. 
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COCKNEY    PRONUNCIATION    (12    S.     viii. 
489). — I    clo    not    believe    that    Dickens's 
Cockney  speech  was  ever  much  out  of  keep- 
ing  with   the   periods   of   which   he   Wrote. 
I  do  not  remember  that  the  ancients  found  [ 
fault  with  it.     The  doubt  about  it  is  probably  j 
of  modern  growth.     Pronunciation  changes  \ 
even   in    cultured    circles,    so    why    not    in 
those  wherein  the   Cockney  circulates. 

He  can  laugh   at    Sam   Weller   and    the 
rest,  and  consider  him  out  of  keeping  with  j 
likelihood,  for  he  caught  his  own  horrible  | 
twang  in  schools  (rate-paid),  and  fortifies  it  | 
by  intercourse  with  the  ubiquitous  American, 
who  is,  1  feel,  marring  the  English  of  this  ; 
land   and   of  the   Continent.     I   have   read ! 
that    Cockney   teachers    have    tainted    the  I 
tongue  of  Australia,  and  I  fancy  the  north  I 
of  our  own  land  has  some  inclination  to-  j 
wards  metropolitan  vowels  :  lidy  for  "  lady  " 
would    not    greatly    astonish    me    in    some  j 
parts   of   Yorkshire.     By   the   way,    female  | 
voices    there    are    often    quite    feline    when  I 
the  owners  are  animated  and  the  intonation 
painful  even  to  an  unmusical  ear  :  but  so  j 
are     many     recent     musical     compositions  j 
which    are    complacently    heard    by    con- ! 
noisseurs.  ST.  SWITHIX. 

The  Cockney  in  Dickens  spoke  the  Lon- 
don dialect  of  the  eighteenth  century.  John ; 
Walker    in    his   '  Pronouncing    Dictionary '  j 
(2nd    edn.,    1797)    enumerates    four  "  pecu- 
liarities of  my  countrymen,  the  Cockneys  "  : — 

1.  Pronouncing  s  indistinctly  after  si. 

2.  Pronouncing  w  for  v,  and  inversely. 

3.  Not  sounding  h  after  w. 

4.  Not    sounding    h    when     it    ought    to    be 
sounded,  and  inversely. 

The    present    Cockney    pronunciation    I 
have  read  somewhere  is  the  Essex  dialect ! 
and  came  into  vogue  with  the  extension  of  | 
the  East  End  into  that  county. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"Moss  HOLE"  (12  S.  viii.  489).— At- 
the  word  "  mob  "  has  in  times  past  signified 
(1)  a  pickpocket,  and  (2)  a  prostitute,  per- 
haps we  need  go  no  further  for  the  place- 
names.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

HAIR-BRUSHES  (12  S.  viii.  489). — The 
first  qu  tation  given  in  the  '.N.E.D.'  is 
from  A.  M.'s  1599  translation  of  Gabelhouer, 
'  Book  of  Physicke,'  259/1  :  — 

Pinguefye  the  hayrebrushe  in  Hartes  marrow 
or  in  stale  Bitches  milcke,  when  you  will  dresse 
your  hayre. 

The  thing  is  hardly  known  in  some  Latin 
countries  to-day.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 


S  WIND  ON  :  "  DAMAS  "  (12  S.  viii.  489). — • 
In  Scotland,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  War- 
wickshire the  damson  is  called  "  damas," 
and  the  French  have  the  "  prune  de  damas  " 
(Damascus).  The  manor  house  referred 
to  by  your  correspondent  was  probably 
surrounded  by  a  fruit -garden  and  was 
prolific  of  damson  trees. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

CHOLERTON  (12  S.  viii.  491).— The 
Monthly  Chronicle  of  North-Country  Lore 
and  Legend  for  February,  1889,  has  an  article 
on  Chollerford,  a  hamlet  in  the  township 
of  Humshaugh  and  parish  of  Simonburn 
near  Hexham.  The  name  is  a  modification 
of  the  ancient  British  Coill-uiran,  "  wood  and 
water,"  corrupted  by  the  Romans  into 
Cilurnum  and  with  the  Anglican  "  ford/' 
added.  Sun  and  moon  worship  was  pre- 
valent there  in  prehistoric  times,  for  the 
Romans  raised  altars  at  Cilurnum  to  the 
moon  goddess  known  to  the  Britons  as 
Comh-bhan-teinne,  latinized  Coventina,  "the 
lady  companion  of  the  God  of  Fire,"  the 
Sun. 

With  reference  to  Chollerton,  Mawer,  in 
his  '  Place  Names  of  Northumberland,' 
says  : — "  The  early  forms  of  this  name  forbid 
our  connecting  this  place  with  the  Cilurnum 
of  the  Notitia  Dignitatum." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

CLEMENTINA  JOHANNES  SoBiESKYDouGLAss 
(12  S.  viii.  411,  497). — The  extract  from  The 
Barrow  News  at  ante,  p.  497,  states  that  the 
lady  buried  at  Finsthwaite  was  "  in  all 
probability  "  the  daughter  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  Stuart  and  Clementina  Walken- 
shaw.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  grounds  for  -this  opinion.  How  many 
children  had  Miss  Walkenshaw  and  what 
was  the  fate  of  each  ?  ROSA  ALBA. 

HENRY  CLAY  (12  S.  viii.  449). — This 
name  appears  as  a  "  Manufacturer  of  Paper 
Tea  Trays  to  their  Majesties  and  the  Royal 
Family  "  at  18,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
in  the  'Post  Office  Directory'  for  1820. 
He  is  at  the  same  address  in  the  Directory 
of  1840.  A.  H.  S. 

FAMILY  MOTTOES  (12  S.  vii.  471). — From 
a  carded  list  of  mottoes  appearing  on  book 
plates  (Ex  libris)  I  extract  the  following. 
Each  surname  is  counted  as  one. 

Dum  spiro.spero        . .  .          .89 

Esse  quam  videri     . .  .  .        81 

Nil  desperandum       . .  .  .        77 

Nee  temere,  nee  timide         .  .        46 

Semper  fidelis  .  .  .  .        41 

R    E.  THOMAS. 
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"SINGLE  WHISKEY"  (12  S.  viii.  489).— 
This  use  of  the  adjective  is  illustrated  by 
'N.E.D.,'  vol.  ix.,  p.  80,  col.  3,  under 
Single,  13  :  "of  beer,  ale,  &c. :  Weak,  poor,  or 
inferior  in  quality ;  small.  Now  archaic." 
The  earliest  example  given  is  of  1485,  "  a 
vessell  of  single  bere  to  the  gonners,"  and 
there  is  one  from  the  London  Gazette  in 
1704,  in  which  "single  French  brandy" 
is  mentioned.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 


LOWESTOFT  CHINA  (12  S.  vii.  49,  115,  196). 
• — Several  answers  to  the  original  query 
appeared  last  year,  yet  the  following 
version  may  be  acceptable.  It  is  from  the 
widow  of  Sir  James  Smith,  the  botanist 
(d.  1828),  and  at  this  time  in  her  96th  year. 
She  writes  in  1868  :— 

Surely,  dear  Mr.  Reeve,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  you  have  inquired  of  me  concerning  Lowestoft 
china  ?  Either  you,  or  Dr.  Hooker  it  might  be  ; 
whichever  it  was.  I  sent  him  all  that  I  knew 
a-bout  it,  and  that  all  is  very  little,  for  I  am  one 
of  the  sceptics,  and  have  been  filled  with  doubt 
and  surprise  at  the  reports  that  I  have  heard. 
But  I  am  told  I  am  quite  mistaken,  and  that  it 
surely  had  arrived  at  a  great  state  of  perfection  ; 
that  foreign  artists  had  been  employed  ;  and  that, 
if  what  is  shown  is  not  Lowestoft  china,  what 
other  is  it  ?  For  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  it  which 
is  totally  different  from  Chelsea,  or  Derby,  or 
Worcestershire,  or  Staffordshire.  This  I  admit. 
One  peculiarity  has  been  observed.  The  bottoms 
of  the  saucers  have  very  slight  undulations, 
looking,  as  is  said,  like  a  ribbon  that  requires 
ironing  to  be  perfectly  flat  and  smooth.  This  I 
noticed  ;  and,  I  must  add,  I  have  seen  the  same 
in  real  Chinese  china.  There  is  a  uniformity  in 
•certain  little  flowers  and  roses  which  is  seen  in 
no  others.  The  shapes  are  good,  and  as  the 
manufacture  advanced  the  painting  was  improved, 
armorial  bearings  were  represented  and  gilding. 

In  my  early  youth  there  was  a  manufactory  ; 
that  I  often  went  to  and  saw  Mr.  Allan  dab  a 
piece  of  white  clay  on  a  wheel,  and,  with  his  foot 
turning  the  wheel,  with  his  right  hand  he  formed 
a  handsome  basin  or  cup  in  a  minute  or  two. 
The  china  basins,  cups,  saucers,  pots,  jugs— 
everything  was  made  here,  painted  here,  by  poor 
sickly-looking  boys  and  girls,  for  it  was  a  very 
unwholesome  trade — baked  here  ;  and  they  had 
a  shop  in  London,  which  I  suppose,  took  off  the 
bulk  of  their  manufactured  articles.  I  remember 
the  great  water-wheel  which  ground  the  clay — a 
fearful  monster,  sublime,  I  must  say  for  it  "  hid 
its  limits  in  its  greatness  "  ;  but  the  beautiful 
lake  that  supplied  it  with  water,  and  was  covered 
with  water-lilies,  was  one  of  my  favourite  resorts. 

Gillingwater  tells  us  that  Mr.  Hewling  Leeson 
found  the  clay  on  his  estate  in  1756,  made  experi- 
ments, was  defeated  ;  other  persons  took  it  up, 
and  were  also  hindered  through  jealousy  ;  another 
trial  proved  unsuccessful,  but  repeated  efforts 
succeeded,  and  the  manufacture  began,  and  went 
on  till  about  the  end  of  the  century,  or  early  in 
1800,  when  my  brother  bought  a  few  articles 


at  the  final  sale  by  way  of  remembrance,  but 
these,  though  pretty,  are  by  no  means  the  choicest 
specimens.  A  man  in  the  town  has  a  whole 
dinner  service,  with  I  think  ducal  bearings  ;  and 
only  last  summer  Mr.  Bohn  (the  well-known 
publisher)  gave  £5  to  an  old  man  for  one  little 
cup,  which  the  poor  fellow  intended  as  a  legacy  to 
his  daughter  and  he  unwillingly  sold  it ;  but 
£5  bribed  him — or  it  might  be  more  ;  the  original 
price  was  probably  4d.  or  6d.  at  most. 

This  is  far  away  the  best  explanation  of 
this  most  interesting  question,  and  is  from 
the  '  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Henry 
Reeve,  C.B.,  D.C.L.' 

W.  W.  GLENNY. 

Barking,  Essex. 

PBISONEBS  WHO  HAVE  SURVIVED  HANG- 
ING (12  S.  vii.  68,  94,  114,  134,  173,  216, 
438 ;  viii.  73). — An  earlier  instance  than 
any  cited  is  in  Henry  Knyghton's  *  Chronicle ' 
as  follows  : — 

In  1350,  a  criminal  named  Walter  Wynk- 
bourne  was  hanged  at  Leicester,  and  having 
been  taken  down  after  the  lapse  of  the  usual 
period,  was  found  to  be  yet  alive.  Some  were 
for  recommencing  the  execution,  but  the  more 
humane  took  him  to  sanctuary  in  the  church 
of  St.  Sepulchre  in  that  town,  until  the  will  of 
the  King  should  be  known.  Edward  III.,  the 
then  monarch,  happened  to  be  with  the  religious 
in  Leicester  Monastery  at  the  very  time,  and  an 
application  was  at  once  made  to  his  clemency. 
The  King  thereupon  forgave  the  criminal  in 
Latin,  Deus  tibi  dedit  vitam,  ct  nos  tibi  dabi- 
mus  castam. 

W.  B.  H. 

PETER  BECKFORD  (12  S.  viii.  489). — He 
was  born  in  1740,  the  son  of  Julines  Beckford, 
who  hailed  from  Jamaica.  Julines  was 
not  a  hunting  man,  but  five  years  after 
Peter's  birth  his  father  purchased  the  house 
and  manor  of  Stapleton  or  Steepleton- 
Iwerne  in  Dorsetshire,  together  with  certain 
rights  in  Cranborne  Chase,  from  one  Thomas 
Fownes,  who  bought  the  place  from  George 
Pitt  in  1654.  Mr.  Fownes  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  gentleman  in  England  who  mastered 
a  pack  of  hounds  exclusively  for  fox- 
hunting. He  hunted  the  Cranborne  Chase 
district  till  his  money  became  exhausted, 
and  he  sold  his  pack  to  Mr.  Bowes,  a  York- 
shireman.  Peter  Beckford  practically  lived 
the  whole  of  his  life  at  Stapleton  and  died 
there.  His  son  was  created  3rd  Baron  Rivers 
and  his  great-granddaughters,  the  Misses 
Pitt,  still  own  the  place,  I  believe.  Peter 
Beckford  is  understood  to  have  started  by 
hunting  deer,  as  a  youth,  with  a  few  buck- 
hounds.  Later  in  life  he  ran  a  pack  of 
harriers,  and  later  still  he  presided  over  a 
pack  of  foxhounds.  The  country  he  hunted 
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was  practically  that  which  is  now  known 
as  the  South  Dorset,  which  embraces  Cran- 
borne  Chase,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
Ranger.  I  do  not  think  any  precise  record 
exists  of  the  period  of  his  mastership  of 
foxhounds.  Some  interesting  notes,  how- 
ever, on  his-  hunting  career  were  collated 
by  Mr.  Otho  Paget  in  an  introduction  to  an 
edition  of  Beckford's  monumental  '  Thoughts 
on  Hunting  '  published  by  Methuen  in  1890. 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

HANDSHAKING  (12  S.  viii.  451,  495). — 
This  seems  a  century  before  The  Rambler 
to  have  been  for  men  only.  See  '  Diary  of 
Anne  Clifford '  (Countess  of  Dorset,  Pem- 
broke and  Montgomery,  1590-1676)  quoted 
in  'Papers  and  Pedigrees  Relating  to  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland '  (W.  Jackson, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  55-57)  : — 

Feb.  10th. — This  afternoon  about  one  o'clock, 
did  Sir  George  Fletcher  and  his  lady  and  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband,  and  Mr.  Fleming 
and  his  eldest  daughter  come  hither,  so  I  had 
them  into  my  chamber  and  kissed  the  women  and 
took  the  men  by  the  hand. 

.  .  .  With  Mr.  Thomas  Ubank  of  Ormside  the 
doctor,  so  after  dinner  I  had  him  into  my  cham- 
ber, and  I  took  him  by  the  hand. 

.  .  .  And  this  day  there  dined  without  with  my 
folks  my  cousin  ...  So  after  dinner  I  had 
them  all  into  my  chamber,  and  kissed  the  women 
and  took  the  men  by  the  hand. 

M.  E.  A.  P. 

MAY  SAYING  (12  S.  viii.  490). — 
Cast  not  a  clout 
Till  May  be  out. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  this  saying 
all  my  life  and  have  never  anywhere  heard 
it  used,  with  reference  to  anything  but  the 
month  of  May.  The  fact  that  the  weather 
of  this  month  is  unstable  gives  point  to  the 
proverb  as  a  warning  against  being  too 
ready  to  believe  that  summer  has  come. 
"  May  is  a  pious  fraud  of  the  almanac," 
says  Lowell,  and  this  is  as  true  here  as  in 
New  England.  Not  till  June  comes  (and 
alas  !  not  always  then)  is  it  safe  to  cast 
our  winter  clothing.  C.  C.  B. 

A  similar  suggestion  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of 

Don't  cast  a  clout 

Till  May  is  out 

was  made,  during  the  warm  weather  we 
had  last  Whit -week,  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Daily  Express. 
It  is  ingenious  but  not  convincing,  and  is 
undoubtedly  wrong,  as  will  be  seen  by 


comparing  the  saying  in  question  with  a 
companion  proverb  in  circulation  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  : — 

Who  casts  a  clout  in  May 

Shall  sleep  in  clay. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this. 

The  recent  correspondence  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
on  the  Franklin  Nights  (or  Days)  has 
called  attention  to  the  cold  snap  which  we 
invariably  get  in  May,  and  which  usually 
occurs  after  both  the  hawthorn  and  the 
meadow  mayflower  have  blossomed. 

WM.  SELF  WEEKS. 

Westwood,  Clitheroe. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  ^(12  S.  viii.  471)  :  "Heart 
of  Christ  !  O  cup  most  golden." — This  hymn 
was  written  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Toke  Lynch, 
and  will  be  found  in  his  book  '  The  Rivulet.' 
Mr.  Lynch  was  from  1862  to  1871  (the  year  of 
his  death)  minister  to  a  congregation  worshipping 
at  Mornington  Chapel  in  the  Hampstead  Road, 
where  I  have  occasionally  heard  him  preach. 
'  The  Rivulet '  on  its  first  appearance  raised  a 
considerable  storm  in  the  religious  world  on 
account  of  its  alleged  want  of  sound  doctrine. 
The  hymns  certainly  are  not  dogmatic,  but  they 
breathe  throughout  the  spirit  of  true  religion 
which  their  author  exemplified  in  his  life,  and 
have  "  a  faint  mystical  fragrance "  such  as  is 
rarely  found  in  more  popular  hymns.  Speaking 
generally  they  are  perhaps  hardly  suitable  for 
congregational  use,  but  several  of  them  have 
been  included  in  well-known  hymn-books. 

C.  C.  B. 


on  JSoofcs. 

Studies  in  Islamic  Mysticism.  By  Reynold 
Alleyne  Nicholson.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  £1  4s.  net.) 

A  WELL-KNOWN  French  writer,  conversant  with 
the  modern  life  of  Islam,  has  reproached  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  followers  of  the  Prophet 
with  being  defective  in  mysticism.  If  the  content 
of  Islamic  mysticism  be  considered,  it  may  be 
conceded  that  it  is  not  the  richest,  and  thereby 
we  may  perhaps  say  not  the  profoundest,  system 
of  mystical  doctrine.  If,  however,  we  consider 
the  devotion,  conviction  and  concentration  of  the 
mystic  himself,  then  the  holy  men  and  doctors 
of  Islam  take  high  rank  among  those  who  are 
aware  of  and  live  by  the  supernatural.  As  their 
apprehension  of  this  is  vivid  so  is  their  con- 
sistency of  profession  and  conduct  apt  to  be 
uncompromising. 

The  studies  in  this  volume  should  have  the 
same  function  for  English  readers  as  the  delightful 
'  Studies  in  Islamic  Poetry  '  which  we  noticed 
at  ante,  p.  139.  That  is  to  say,  they  should  bring 
Eastern  thought  closer  to  us,  and  help  to  establish 
it  at  least  as  a  constant  element  in  the  picture 
each  of  us  forms  of  the  world.  But  they  should 
do  a  good  deal  more  than  this,  and  more  even 
than  arouse  keen  enjoyment.  For  those  who 
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care  for  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the 
West  they  afford  material  for  most  illuminating 
contrasts  and  comparisons  between  Islam  and 
the 'Catholic  Church. 

The  three  great  Sufis  who  form  the  subject  of 
these  pages  are  contemporaries  of  the  Medieval 
Church — Abu  Sa'id,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  Ibnu  '1- 
Farid  in  the  days  of  Innocent  III.  ;  Jili  at  the 
turn  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Abu  Sa'id  was  a  Persian,  who,  after  his  con- 
version  to  Sufism,  spent  years  in  the  strictest 
and  most  ingenious  asceticism.  This  training 
completed,  his  soul  arrived  at  permanent  com- 
munion with  Allah,  he  lived  and  moved  freely 
among  his  fellow-men,  his  ecstasies  and  miracles 
and  his  teaching  attesting  his  divine  inspiration. 
The  biographical  material  for  his  life  is  abundant, 
and  Dr.  Nicholson  has  quoted  from  it  freely, 
the  curious  riches  of  the  story  being  conveyed  in 
a  very  pleasant  translation.  Abu  Sa'id's  mystical 
outlook  may,  perhaps,  be  compared  with  that 
of  those  Christian  mystics  who  have  made  much 
use  of  the  Song  of  Solomon — at  least  in  so  far  as 
concerns  its  passionateness.  His  insistence  on  the 
selflessness  of  true  love  might  be  St.  Bernard's  ;  and 
his  attitude  towards  fortune  and  conduct  has  the 
lover's  generosity  and  detachment  : — "  To  lay 
aside  what  thou  hast  in  thy  head,  to  give  what 
thou  hast  in  thy  hand,  and  not  to  recoil  from 
whatsoever  befalls  thee."  Marcus  Aurelius  has 
several  sayings  not  unlike  this — but  it  comes 
nearer  to  the  "  ne  rien  demand er  et  ne  rien 
refuser  "  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Where  Abu 
Sa'id  differs  from  the  Christian  mystic  is  in  his 
self-importance — indication  of  some  deep-going 
difference  of  theory,  but  not  to  be  regretted  by 
the  humorous  reader,  since  it  is  the  source  of 
many  fine  stories. 

Several  of  these  are  of  interest  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  modern  psychical  research  and 
kindred  topics,  and  there  is  a  passage  of  Abu 
Sa'id's  wisdom  which  carries  an  idea  akin  to 
those  of  our  busy  friends  the  psycho-analysts. 
Somebody  had  objected  to  the  young  men's 
dancing  and  singing  after  they  had  entered  on 
the  Path.  Said  he: — "  The  souls  of  young  men  are 
not  yet  purged  of  lust :  indeed,  it  may  be  the 
prevailing  element ;  and  lust  takes  possession 
of  all  the  limbs.  Now,  if  a  young  dervish  claps 
his  hands,  the  lust  of  his  hands  will  be  dissipated, 
and  if  he  tosses  his]  feet,  the  lust  of  his  feet 
will  be  lessened.  When  by  this  means  the  lust 
fails  in  their  limbs,  they  can  preserve  themselves 
•from  great  sins,  but  when  all  lusts  are  united 
(which  God  forfend  !)  they  will  sin  mortally. 
It  is  better  that  the  fire  of  their  lust  should  be 
dissipated  in  the  [dance]  than  in  something 
else." 

Dr.  Nicholson  treats  next  al-Insdnu  'l-Kdmil 
('  The  Perfect  Man ')  of  Jili,  the  study  which 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  best  of  the  three. 
Jili's  system  of  mystical  philosophy  embraces  a 
logos  doctrine,  and  though,  being  a  Musulman, 
he  repudiates  the  possibility  of  an  incarnation 
of  God,  the  progress  of  God  made  manifest  in 
matter  descending  into  consciousness  by  the 
stages  'of  Oneness,  He-ness  and  I-ness,  whereby 
at  last,  in  the  Perfect  Man,  God  returns  to  God 
again,  composes  a  system  which  has  many  obvious 
affinities  with  the  Christian  scheme.  An  im- 


portant difference  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
highly  abstract  and  monistic  nature  of  the 
Islamic  conception — which,  however,  in  one 
place  receives  a  curious  contradiction  as  if  some 
thwarted  apprehension  of  another  possible  view 
asserted  itself.  Jili  tells  "  as  a  fact  known  to 
few  but  revealed  to  him  by  mystical  illumination, 
that  everything  exists  in  and  for  itself,  and  that 
its  life  is  entirely  free  and  self-determined.  .  .  . 
On  the  Day  of  Resurrection  each  of  a  man's  deeds 
will  appear  in  visible  shape  and  will  address 
him  and  say, '  I  am  thy  deed.'  "  In  an  Appendix 
to  this  chapter  Dr.  Nicholson  gives  some  useful 
notes  on  the  Fusus  of  Ibnu  '1-Arabi. 

In  the  Odes  of  Ibnu  '1-Farid  the  mysticism  of 
Islam  takes  on  another  guise.  Dr.  Nicholson  finds 
in  the  poet  greater  kinship  to  Dante  than  to 
Lucretius  :  we  should  be,  rather  tentatively,  in- 
clined to  compare  them  with  another  work  which, 
though  less  philosophical  and  not  in  form  poetical, 
is  yet  essentially  poetry  and  resembles  Ibnu  '1- 
Farid  in  its  USP  of  symbolism — St.  Francis  de 
Sales'  '  Traite  de  1'Amour  de  Dieu.'  Dr.  Nichol- 
son not  only  gives  a  masterly  account  of  the 
argument  and  spirit  of  the  odes  but  furnishes 
translations  of  so  large  a  part  of  them  that  it  is 
quite  possible  for  the  reader  who  cannot  tackle 
the  original  to  gain  from  this  study  a  real  know- 
ledge of  the  author. 

We  congratulate  both  Dr.  Nicholson  and  the 
Cambridge  Press  on  the  production  of  a  book 
which  should  long  be  of  great  value  and  im- 
portance for  the  study  of  Islam,  and  which 
will  always  be  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
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TO  BE  PUBLISHED  SHORTLY. 

Second  Volume  of  the  ENGLISH  CHURCH  CRAFTS  SERIES,  uniform  in  size  and  style 
with  HOWARD  AND  CROSSLEY'S  "ENGLISH  CHURCH  WOODWORK,  1250-1550." 

ENGLISH     CHURCH 

MONUMENTS 

OF  THE   GOTHIC   PERIOD,   A.D.    1150-1550 

BY  FRED  H.  CROSSLEY,  F.S.A., 

Joint  Author  of  " English  Church  Woodwork" 

A  handsome  quarto  volume  bound   in   cloth  gilt,  price  £2  net  Special 

subscription    price  to  those  ordering  before  Publication,  35/*  net.  Those 

who  enter  their  names  without   delay  will    be   included  in   the  List  of 
.  Subscribers  to  be  printed  in  the  work* 

The  work  will  contain  upwards  of  250  pages,  with  over  350  illustrations,  many  full 
page,  from  special  Photographs  taken  chiefly  by  the  Author  and  from  Drawings. 

FROM  earliest  ages  a  marked  and  universal  trait  of  the  human  race  has  been  its 
affectionate  reverence  for  the  dead,  which  has  continued  through  many  civiliza- 
tions down  to  the  present  day.  The  different  methods  of  honouring  the  departed 
and  preserving  their  memory  will  always  possess  a  deep  interest  as  an  expression 
of  the  holiest  associations  of  humanity. 

In  England  few  studies  are  more  fascinating  than  that  of  the  Monuments,  Effigies, 
and  Chantry  Chapels  of  the  Gothic  period ;  many  intimate  touches  reveal  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  folk  who  did  great  things  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  England  we  know  to-day. 

The  intense  human  interest  of  these  monuments,  as  well  as  their  artistic  beauty,  has 
hitherto  been  little  realized. 

The  present  work  forms  the  first  division  of  a  survey  of  English  Monumental  Art 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and  treats  of  the  mediaeval  period,  from  about 
1150  to  1550.  The  subdivision  of  the  survey  is  compelled  by  the  extraordinary  wealth 
of  material,  for  from  these  four  centuries  has  survived  a  vast  number  of  the  products 
of  a  living  and  versatile  art. 

The  book  contains  a  full  introduction,  illustrated  by  many  comparative  examples, 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  Monumental  Design,  in  its  various  forms  of  Altar, 
Wall  and  Canopied  Tomb  and  Chantry  Chapel  with  sections  on  Tomb  figure  sculpture 
(such  as  Weepers),  Heraldry  and  Metal  Grates.  The  second  division  of  the  book  deals 
with  Effigies,  arranged  in  chronological  series,  comprising  Royalty  and  Peers,  Ecclesiastics, 
Ladies,  Military  figures  and  Civilians,  including  sections  on  the  provenance  of  Effigies 
and  the  materials  from  which  they  were  carved. 

Mr.  Crossley's  series  of  illustrations,  the  majority  of  which  are  from  his  original 
photographs,  comprises  over  350  examples,  of  which  40  are  full  page;  subjects  from 
every  part  of  the  country  are  represented.  The  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  select  a 
representative  series  of  the  varied  types  evolved,  and  general  views  of  Monuments  are 
happily  combined  with  illustrations  of  the  many  fine  features  and  details. 

%*  A  full  illustrated  prospectus  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 
PUBLISHED     BY 

B.   T.   BATSFORD,   LTD.,  94,   HIGH    HOLBORN,   LONDON. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


GLASS-PAINTERS    OF   YORK. 

(See  ante,  pp.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442,  485.) 

VII. — THE  PETTY  FAMILY. 

MATTHEW  PETTY,  the  head  of  one  of  the 
principal  families  of  glass -painters  of  York. 
The  year  in  which  he  was  free  of  the  city 
is  not  known.  *  He  was  probably  born  about 
the  year  1415  and  learnt  his  business  with 
John  Chamber  the  elder,  for  in  1437  he  was 
one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  elder  Chamber's 
will,  who  bequeathed  him  3s.  4c£.  He  was 
evidently  also  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
Chamber  brothers,  for  the  younger,  in  his 
will  made  in  1450,  speaks  of  "  Gillot  Pety," 
my  sister,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  3s.  4d., 

*  The  Roll  of  Freemen  of  York  (Surtees  Soc.) 
contains  over  36,500  names.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  some  glass-painters  and  the  dates  on 
which  they  were  free  have  been  overlooked. 


and  a  similar  sum  to  Matthew  Petty.  Whether 
Matthew  Petty  carried  on  the  Chamber 
business  on  the  death  of  the  younger  brother 
or  not  it  is  impossible  .to  say.  Chamber 
had  intended  that  his  son  Richard  should 
succeed  him,  but  the  son  died  within  a 
month  of  his  father,  and,  as  has  previously 
been  shown,  the  probabilities  are  that  the 
Chamber  business  was  continued  by  the 
apprentice,  William  Inglish.  It  would  seem 
at  first  sight  that  the  most  likely  successor 
to  Chamber  would  be  his  brother-in-law, 
Matthew  Petty,  who  was  not  only  fifteen 
years  or  more  senior  to  Inglish,  who  had 
become  free  the  same  year  Chamber  died, 
but  was  the  more  highly  esteemed  of  the 
two,  for  to  Petty,  Chamber  bequeathed 
3s.  4rf.,  whilst  Inglish  received  but  a  third 

?art  of  5s.  But  the  probabilities  are  that  in 
450,  when  the  younger  Chamber  died, 
Matthew  Petty  already  had  a  business  and 
a  partner  of  his  own,  viz.,  Thomas  My  let, 
for  these  two  are  mentioned  as  doing  work 
for  the  Minster  in  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  1447 
and  circa  1450  (date  uncertain),  whilst  in 
1463,  when  the  "  hole  craft  of  glasyers  of  this 
citee  of  York,"  consisting  of  eight  master 
glass-painters,  appeared  before  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  council  to  have  new  ordi- 
nances granted,  Thomas  Mylet's  name  ap- 
pears next  after  that  of  Matthew  Petty, 
who  evidently  headed  the  representatives 
of  the  craft  and  was  presumably,  therefore, 
master  that  same  year.  Petty  and  Mylet, 
whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the  Fabric 
Rolls  after  that  of  c.  1450,  though,  as  stated 
above,  he  was  alive  in  1463,  evidently  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Shirley  in  the  care  of  the 
Minster  glass,  whose  name  or  the  names  of 
whose  workmen  are  entered  in  the  Rolls  as 
doing  work  at  the  Minster*  in  the  years 
1443  and  1446.  * 

Matthew     Petty     was      evidently     twice 
married,  his  first  wife,  named  Gillot,  being 


*  It  would  seem  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
great  east  window,  which  was  executed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  themselves,  in  their  own  shop, 
and  with  labour  hired  specially  for  the  purpose, 
the  whole  of  the  windows  in  the  minster  were 
ordered  from  firms  of  glass-painters  in  the  city 
and  paid  for  directly  by  private  donors  or  through 
the  chamberlain  or  sacrist.  This  explains  why, 
with  the  exception  of  the  years  1471  and  1577, 
not  a  single  item  relating  to  glass-painting  as 
distinct  from  plain  glazing  and  repairs  appears  in 
the  Rolls.  Where  the  work  is  specifically  men- 
tioned it  is  invariably  in  emendacione  fenestrarum  ; 
emendantis  et  reparantis  defectus  in  fenestris 
vitreis,  &c.  The  Roll  of  1 47 1  seems  to  be  the  fabric 
keeper's  verbatim  transcript  of  Matthew  Petty's 
bill  for  painting  forty-eight  panels  of  glass  all 
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sister  to  the  Chamber  brothers  ;  his  second 
wife  being  named  Matilda.  His  sons  evi- 
dently were  John,  afterwards  Sir  John 
Petty  (free  1470,  .died  1508),  Robert  (free 
1481,  died  1528),  and  possibly  William, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Fabric  Roll  as 
working  at  the  Minster  in  1479,  at  which 
time  he  received  a  full  wage  of  Qd.  per  day, 
so  that  he  must  have  been  of  age  at  the 
time,  beyond  which  fact  nothing  is  known 
of  him.  In  1471  Matthew  Petty  painted  the 
arms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  which  are 
forty-eight  times  repeated  in  the  windows 
of  the  great  tower,  at  a  cost  of  Is.  each 
for  workmanship  only.  These  were  paid  for 
either  by  the  Dean,  Richard  Andrew,  LL.D., 
Vicar-General,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Bucks,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or, 
through  him,  by  the  Chapter.  These  panels 
are  the  only  medieval  painted  glass  in  the 
Minster  (with  the  exception  of  the  great 
east  window)  of  which  the  name  of  the 
artist  who  executed  it  is  definitely  known. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  window  fourth 
from  west  in  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Martin's, 
Coney  Street,  and  the  east  window  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Goodramgate,  both  of  which  have 
been  painted  in  a  large  measure  from  the 
same  cartoons  and  the  latter  is  dated  1470, 
are  Matthew  Petty's  work.  Generally  speak- 
ing, these  windows  show  considerable  decline 
from  the  standard  of  work  of  his  predecessors. 
It  would  seem  that  Matthew  Petty,  evi- 
dently through  failing  health,  retired  from 
business  some  time  before  his  death  in  1478, 
and  that  the  firm  was  carried  on  by  his 
sons,  for  in  his  will  he  describes  himself 
as  "  sound  of  mind  though  weak  of  body  "  ; 
moreover  he  does  not  mention  his  sons,  nor 
make  any  bequests  of  the  stock-in-trade, 
tools,  or  materials  relating  to  his  business  or 
craft,  so  that  we  must  sifppose  that  these 
had  been  respectively  provided  for  and  dis- 
posed of  previously.  He  made  his  will* 
on  May  9,  1478,  desiring  "to  be  buried  in 
the  ambulatory  before  the  choir,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  in  the  Church  of  St.  Helen 
in  Stanegate,  York."  To  the  fabric  of  the 
Minster  he  bequeathed  3s.  4d.  and  the  same 
to  the  fabric  of  his  parish  church,  St.  Helen's, 
and  various  sums  to  the  vicar,  each  chaplain, 
and  the  parish  clerk  of  the  same  church. 

alike  with  the  arms  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  in  the 
Lantern  Tower,  which  were  paid  for  by  them. 
There  are  two  items  of  the  purchase  of  silver  for 
stain  and  brushes  for  painting  in  1577,  but  in  view 
of  the  late  date  these  can  only  have  been  for  some 
email  job  such  as  a  shield  of  arms  or  for  repairs. 
*  Reg.  Test.  Ebor.  v.  123. 


"  To  Elizabeth  Tyndale,  my  servant,  a 
basin  with  ewer."  The  residue  of  his 
goods  he  left  to  his  (second)  wife  Matilda, 
whom  he  also  made  his  executrix,  and  John 
Wyndill,  vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  and  "  James 
Lewty  of  York  yoman,"  co-adjutors  with 
her,  to  each  of  whom  he  bequeathed  3s. 
Witnesses,  William  Inglish  (free  1450,  died 
1480),  who  at  that  time  must  have  been  a 
business  "  rival "  for  nearly  thirty  years 
past ;  and  Thomas  Shirwyn  (free  1473,  died 
1481),  another  "  competitor,"  to  whom  he 
had  probably  taught  the  business,  as  he  is 
mentioned  along  with  Petty  in  the  Fabric 
Rolls  of  1471  and  1472.  Will  proved 
June  1,  1478. 

JOHN  A.    KNOWLES. 


INSCRIPTIONS  IN  THE  CHURCHYARD 
OF  ST.  NICHOLAS,  DEPTFORD. 

(See  ante,  p.  3.) 
SOUTH  OP  THE   CHURCH. 

77.  [Altar    tomb],  .  .  .  Hughesdon.     Margaret, 
w.     of     the     above    Andrew    Hughesdon    .    .    . 
Thomas,  s.  of  the  above,  d.  July,  18, •. 

78.  ...  Sep.   1767,  a.   57.     Also  2  of  his  chil- 
dren.    Mary,    w.    of    William    Williams,    d.    Ap. 
18,    1780,   a.    5(4).     Thomas    Williams,    their  s., 
d.   Mar.,     178-,    a.    32.      Also  .  .  .  Mary,  w.    of 
Goodinch  William,  d.   31  Mar.,  a.  36. . 

79.  Frances,  w.  of    [John]  Scrutton,  d.  30  Sep. 
-,  a.  35.    Also  above  John  Scrutton  ...  a.  80. 


80.  Ann,  wid.  of  Thomas  West,  d.  Jan.  6,  1807. 
Thomas  Thompson  West,  s.  of  above  .  .  . 

81.  John  Taff,  d.  July  15,  1800,  a.  49.     Sarah, 
his  w.,  d.  July  13,  1800^  a.  56.     Erected  by  their 
children. 

82.  Mr.  William  — gifton  .  .  .     Mrs.  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Brown,  relict  of  the  above,  and  w.  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Brown,  d.  — •,  18 — ,  a.  70. 

83.  Mr.    Robert    Benjamin    Dobbin,    d.    July 
1,    1828,   a.    (5)7.     Mary   Ann   Dobbin,    d.    Nov. 
1817,  a.  2  y.  8m.      Emma  Dobbin,  d.  — ,  182(8), 
a.  —  months.     Maria  Dobbin  .  .  . 

84.  [Altar     tomb]  .  .  .  Also     the     above     Mr. 
(II.  S.)  Grig,  d.  June,  1829,  a.  8(0)  years. 

85.  Sarah,  dau.  of  John  Parrot  &  Sarah  Jeves, 
d.  2  Oct.   1837,  a.   18  m.     The  above  Mrs.  Sarah 
Jeves,  d.  Jan.    10,    1848,  a.    51.     Jane  Jeves,  d. 
4  Dec.    1851,  a.    19. 

86.  Mr.  Andrew  Coller,  shipwright,  d.  Feb.  25, 
18(14),  a.  7(1).      Mr.  Colin  Campbell,  his  s.  in  law, 
d. ,  1822,  a.  61. 

SOUTH-WEST  AND  NORTH-WEST  OP  CHURCH. 

87.  James   Lillingston,    d.   29    June,     18 3-,  'a. 
4(9),  having  been  for  nearly  20  years  the  faithful 
servant  of  —    —  Nathaniel  (Wigg). 

88.  Ezekiel,  s.  of  Robert  &  Susannah  Gilbert, 

d. ,  1780,  a.  13.    Also  6  more  of  their  children. 

Also  W Gilbert, of  the  above,  d.  on  the 

coast  of  Africa,  Oct.  9,  17(88),  a.  20.     The  above 

Susannah,  d. ,1806,  a.  55.     Mr.  Robert  Gilbert, 

d.  Nov.  29,  1828,  a.  82. 
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89.  ...  Also     Mrs.     Mary     Edwards,     w.     of    Elizabeth  Selmes,  d.    17  Dec.,   1857,  a.  (4)2,  and 
[the  above],  ...  i  was  bur.  at  Nunhead  Cemetery.     Elizabeth,   w. 


90.  ...  Also  Mr.   Thomas   Hudson,   husb.   of 
the  above  Mary  H.,  d.  Mar.  1809,  a.  -8  years. 

91.  Maria,   dau.    of    William    &    Mary    Ham- 
bidge, d.  Jan.  25,  1823,  a.  1  y.  6  m.     The  above 
William    Hambidge,     d.    Ap.    25,      1830,    a.    57. 
Selina  Diana  H.,  dau.  of  above,  d.  Nov.  11,  1830; 
in  her  llth  month.     Mrs.  Mary  Hambidge  .  .  . 

92.  Joseph  Mellard  Stone,  d.  Sep.   13,  1767,  a. 
—  years.     George  Stone,  d.  May  7,  1775,  a.  3  y. 
Sarah  Stone,  d.  Dec.,  1778,  a.   17m.     Elizabeth 


of   the  above   Jeremiah  Selmes,    d.    July,    1869, 
a.  79. 

107.  [Altar  tomb.]  Mr.  Walter  Bevan  Knott, 
shipwright,  d.  Aug.  12,  1832,  a.  65.  Mary,  his 
w.,  d.  Dec.  4,  1822,  a.  53.  Eight  of  their  children 
d.  in  infancy.  Sarah,  w.  of  Wm.  Knott,  builder, 
d.  Sep.  28,  '1833,  a.  34.  Three  of  their  children 
d.  in  infancy.  The  above  Wm.  Knott,  d.  Mar.  13, 
1851,  a.  57.  William  Flecknell  Baker,  s.  of 
Wm.  &  Sarah  Knott,  d.  Aug.  17,  1877,  a.  49, 


Stone,   mother  of  the   above,    d.    May    9,    1799.    at    Roberts    Bridge,    Sussex,    and    was    bur.    at 
a.  65.     Nathaniel  Stone,  their  f.,  d.  Mar.  6,  1803,  i  Nunhead    Cemetery.     Mr.    Richard    Graham,    d. 


a.    64.     Lucretia  Stone,   d.   Sep.    1,    1808,  a.    76. 
Also  Joseph  Bedford  ...  •*;'• 

93.  James     Hillman,     the     Assistant     Master 
Shipwright  in  H.M.  Dockyard,  Deptford,  d.  1828 


a.   59.     Elizabeth,    his  w.,  d. 


,    1836,  a.   62. 


Joseph  Hillman,   d.    1841,   a.    36.     James  Penny 
Hillman,   d.    1860,   a.    57,   late   churchwarden  of 


-,  18 — , 


St.  Nicholas. 

94.  John  Robert  Gransden,  d. 

[or  47  ?].     Also  Prances  Jordain  Gransden  . 

95.  Edward  Jones,  d.  13  June,  1793,  a.  39. 

96.  William  Bell,  d.  Ap.  26,  1815,  a.  31.     Also 


Ap.  5,  1837.  a.  45.      Susanna,  his    w.,  d.  Ap.  22, 
1844.  a.    39. 

108.  George  Beacon,  d.  May  1,   1836,  a.   10  m. 
Mary  Ann  Beacon,  d.  Mar.  13,  1836,  a.  4  y.    Alfred 
Becon  .  .  .     Mrs.  Mary  Becon  .  .  . 

109.  Jane,    w.    of    Captain    John    Marston,    d. 
24  Jan.  1850,  a.  (3)9,  [or  79  perhaps]. 

110.  Mr.  Charles  Dean,  d.  8  Nov.,  1837,  a.  (5)6. 

111.  Susannah,  w.  of  Mr.  T.  Thomas,  of  Green- 
wich, d.  23  May,  1840,  a.   36.     George  Llewellyn 
and    Evan    Oliver,    two   of   their    children,    died 
infants.     The  above  T.  Thomas,     23  years  con- 


William    &    Peter,    sons    of    Wm.    &    Margaret    fidential    clerk   to    J.    Penn    &   Son,    Engineers 


Bell,  d.  in  minority. 

97.  [Altar  tomb.]  William  Flecknell  .  .  .  d. 
Nov.  1826,  in  his  8(6)th  year. 

98.'  [Altar  tomb.]  Mary,  w.  of  Thomas  Todd, 
Esq.,  d.  Mar.  21,  1821,  a.  54.  The  above  Thomas 
Todd,  d.  Jan.  12,  1828,  a.  65.  Robert,  s.  of 
Thomas  &  Mary  Todd,  d.  Dec.  9,  1796,  a.  7  years 
4  m.  Charles  Todd,  d.  Oct.  13,  1798,  a.  3  weeks. 
Mary  Charlotte  Todd,  d.  May  26,  1811,  a.  16 


Greenwich,  d.  15  Ap.  1850,  a.  52. 

112.  Eleanor,  w.  of  Mr. Milson  .  .  . 

113.  Mr.  John  Roper,  d.    8  Dec.    1849,  a.    77. 
Susanna,  his  w.,  d.  17  June,  1851,  a.  71. 

114.  Mr.  Robert  Bowring,  d.  3  May,  1840,  a.  78. 
Mary  Bowring,  his  dau.,  d.  March,  1845,  a.  48. 

115.  Mr.  John  Andrew,  of  Devonshire,  d.  (May), 

182-,  a.  80.    John,  his  s.,  d. ,  1837,  a.  64.    John 

Andrew  Smith  Webb,  gr.  s.  of  above,  a.  2  years. 


years.     Catherine,  w.  of  Richard  Edmonds,  d.  of  j  Mr.    Henry    Smith    Webb  .  .  .      Mrs.  Mary  An- 
T.  &  M.  Todd,  d.  Ap.  10,  1830,  a.  38.  drew  .  .  . 

99.  William    James,  s.  of  John    &    Elizabeth;       116.  Mary  Edmonds  Lidgould,  d.  10  Feb.,  1826, 
Dickenson,  d.  11  May,  1839,  a.  10  y.  —  —  sons  of    a.  39. 

above    died    in   infancy.     Elizabeth,    their   dau.,  i       117.  Mr.  John  Buckland,  d.  Sep.  22,  1830,  a.  72. 
d.  a.  20.      Mrs.  Eliz.  Dickenson,  d.  1850-,  a.  66.  j       118.  Mr.  Thomas    Moses,    d.    20    Mar.    18(1)5, 

100.  [Altar  tomb,  covered  with  ivy  and  illegible.]    [or   1845],  a.   80.     Mrs.  Hellen  Moses,  his  w.,  d. 
Mr.  John  Allen  ...  i  27  July,  18(4)7,  a.  -9  yrs. 

101.  Bear,   1832.  119.  Capt.  Iver  Falkenberg,  d.  11  July,  1849,  a. 

102.  Susan,    dau.  of    William  &  Mary   Smith,  i  36.     fin  Norwegian?] 


d.    Nov.    6,    1818,   a.    11   m.     Mrs.   Mary  Smith, 
d.  Sep.   1844,  a.  60.     Jane  Smith,  dau.  of  above, 


d. 


-,  a.  3(  8).    The  above  William  Smith,  d. , 


1854,  a.  76,  and  buried  at  Nunhead  Cemetery. 

103.  Maria,  dau.  of  Thomas  &  Chrystal 
Machin,  d.  Nov.  10,  1826,  a.  11.  James,  their  s., 
d.  May  6,  1827,  a.  1  y.  9  m.  Eliza,  their  dau., 


120.  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkes  .  .  . 

121.  Mary    Ann,    w.    of    William    Willson,    d. 
19  July,  18 — ,  a.  — .     Also  two  of  her  children: 
Mary  Ann,  d.  19  Sep.  1822,  a.  10  m.  ;  Elizabeth,  d. 
1 1  Mar.  1 830,  a.'  2  years.     William  Samuel  Willson,, 
d.  17,  Nov.  1840,  a.  22  m.     Martha  Jane  Willson, 
d.  30  Dec.  184(5),  a  21  m.      Amelia  Mary  Willson, 


d.  June  30,  1830,  a.  12.  Mrs.  Chrystal  Machin,  d.  2  Feb.  18(46),  a.  —  months.  Mrs.  Thos.  Wm. 
d.  June  6,  18[44],  a.  — .  Willson  .  .  . 

104.  David  Cowie,  Master  in  the  Royal  Navy,         122.  John  McCann,  R.N.,  d.  7  Nov.  1846,  a.  80. 
d.    24    June,    1829,    a.    37.     Sarah    Beauchamp,  ]  Catharine,   his   w.,   d.   24  Dec.   1843,  a.  — .     His 
d.    1   July    1829,   a.    82.     Elizabeth,   w.   of  Wm.  !  dau.,  Elizabeth,  d.  24  July,  1838,  a.  31. 

Evans,  d.  Ap.  4,  1830,  a.  28.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  j  123.  [Altar  tomb.]  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  John 
the  above,  d.  Feb.  10,  1830,  a.  3  m.  Hesketh  &  Elizabeth  Barratt,  d.  May  ...  a.  4-  years. 
Davis  Wells,  d.  12  Feb.  184-,  a.  7(3).  Anne  !  124.  [Altar  tomb.]  Mr.  Jesse  Hill,  d.  Jan.  22, 
Wells,  his  relict,  d. ,  1852.  !  18(3)0,  a.  60.  Sarah,  his  relict,  d.  May  6,  16(5)0, 

105.  Mr.    Robert    Mimpriss,    d.    1    Oct.    1813,    a.  74. 

a.  42.     Four  of  his  children  d.  in  infancy.    Eliza-  j       125.  William  Harris  .  .  .    Also  Ann,  sister  of 
beth   Mimpriss,    his    mother,    d.    14   May,    1822, 
a.    79.     Mr.    John   Kinipple,   son   in   law  of  the 
above,     32    years    foreman    shipwright    to    Mr. 
Barnard,  d.  18  Dec.  1838,  a.  60.  ... 

106.  [Altar    tomb.]    Mr.    Jeremiah    Selmes,    d. 
Feb.  15,  1814,  a.   67.     Mary,  his  w.,  d.  June  13, 
1823,   a.    77.      Elizabeth,    dau.    of    Jeremiah   & 


the   above,   and   w.    of   Mr.    John   Thornton,   b. 
27  Ap.  1790,  d.  Nov.  18(4)3  [or  1813]. 

126.  Mr.  Thomas  Halfpenny,  d.  22  Dec.    1829, 
a.    56.     Thomas,    his    s.,    d.    15    June,    1847,    a. 
(3)9.     Sarah,    his    w.,    d.    13  Aug.    184-,    a.    73. 

127.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bristow,  d.  Feb.  18,  1768,  a. 
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128.  Mr.  John  Jenner,  d.  Oct.   2,   1822,  a.   54. 
Also  Edward  &  Jane,    2   of    his   children.     Jane, 
his  w.,  d.  5  Nov.  18(3)0,  a.  88. 

129.  Mary  Ann  Jenner,   d.    24   Nov.,    1825,  a. 
59.     Thomas  Jenner,  her  nephew,  d.  Feb.,   1851, 
a.  — . 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  the 
small  burial-ground  in  Wellington  Street, 
Deptford,  consecrated  in  1705,  which 
belongs  to  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas.  They 
are  all  that  remain. 

130.  Susanna,    w.    of    Thomas    Langman,    d. 
Jan.  25,  1808,  a.  72.     Joseph,  s.  of  Joseph  Essen, 
and  Ann,  dau.  of  the  above,  d.  Oct.  27,  1811,   a. 
7   m. 

131.  Mr.  John  Davis,  B.N.,  d.  11  Nov.   18  (11 
or  44),  a.  (3)7.      Thomas  William,  his  s.,  d.  10  Ap., 
1824,  a.  12  y.  11  m.     George  Robert,  his  s.,  late  an 
apprentice  in  the  barque  '  Onyx,'  d.  on  board  in 
the  Banda  Sea,  Ap.  18(40),  a.  16  y.  llm. 

132.  Mr.   Thomas  Badham,    d.    May    180-,   a. 
(44).     Bichard,  his  only  s.,  d.  Aug.,   1826,  a.  32. 
Ann,  w.   of  Mr.   Thos.   Badham.  .  .  .  Also  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Tilley,  d.  16  Sep. ,  a.  27. 

133.  Mrs.  Lucy  Kneeshaw,  d.  May  30,   182(1  or 
4),  a.  85.     Mr.  Joshua  Kneeshaw,  d.  Ap.  29,  1798, 
a.  58.     Also  Lieutenant  Samuel  Kneeshaw,  s.  of 
the  above,  an  Agent  for  Transports,  d.  in  Africa, 
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PARRY,  Lieut. -Col. 


THE     BRITISH    MUSEUM 

AND   THE   UPCOTT    AND    PHILLIPPS 

COLLECTIONS. 

IT  is  generally  known  that  these  remark- 
able collections  of  MSS.  and  autograph 
letters  have  been  dispersed  by  auction  sale, 
after  having  been  offered  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum. 

In  the  case  of  Sir  Thos.  Phillipps's  enor- 
mous accumulation,  sixteen  successive  sales, 
occupying  74  days  between  Aug.  3,  1886, 
and  May  23,  1913,  have  produced 
£71,272  3s.  6d.  and  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  unsold.  The  worth  of  his  offcer  is 
not  to  be  judged  by  this,  although  the 
reason  of  its  refusal  in  1835  was  possibly 
want  of  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
offer  was  not  made  in  a  manner  that  would 
commend  itself  to  the  Trustees. 

Of  Upcott's  offer  more  could  be  said. 
The  value  of  the  collection  was  much 
smaller,  both  at  the  date  of  his  offer  and 
when  ultimately  realized  by  auction  sale 
after  his  death ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
Museum  authorities  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  much  greater.  Possibly  the 
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fact  that  the  collection  was  situated,  at 
Islington,  and  accessible,  may  have  been 
then  a  determining  factor  in  the  refusal, 
but  we  know  that  Madden  advocated  the 
purchase,  and  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  after 
frequent  visits,  purchased,  on  June  3,  1842, 
for  £20,  a  quarto  volume  containing  59 
letters  from  Frederic  II.  (This  item  is 
detailed  at  the  top  of  p.  64  of  the  pri- 
vately printed  1836  catalogue.)  The  pur- 
chase, made  for  Mr.  Hebeler,  then  Prussian 
Consul-General,  was  forwarded  to  Berlin. 
Upcott's  expectations  are  also  reflected  j 
in  his  correspondence  with  Robert  Nasmyth. 
On  May  22,  1837,  having  sent  him  a  copy  j 
of  the  privately  printed  (1836)  catalogue,  i 
he  writes  : — 

My  catalogue  is  printed  with  a  hope  to  secure 
the  collection  in  some  public  Library.      To  this 
hour  nothing  is  done  and  I  cast  my  eyes  on  my  ; 
volumes   daily,    almost   in   despair.     Then   anon  j 
my    prospect    brightens — a    Letter   or   a   visitor ! 
comes — looks  slightly  at  some  one  portion — and 
gives   one   hopes   of   a   purchase.     But   try   and 
look   at   the  last   printed   Report  respecting  the 
British    Museum    in    the    Advocates    Library — 
wherein    is    given    certain    evidence    before    the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to 
my  collection — with  an  intention  of  placing  it  in  ! 
the  British  Museum.   But  the  Officers  and  Trustees 
seem  to  have  no  more  souls  for  purchasing  than  : 
an  oyster. 

The    following   is   Upcott's    offer   to   the 
Trustees  of  the  Museum  made  subsequently 
to    the     letter    and    more    comprehensive. 
This  draft  with  letters   quoted  have   been  j 
in  the  A. A.  collection  for  some  years  : — 

To  the  Governors  and  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum. 

Feb.  22,  1838  (presented  the  23rd). 
My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Having  been  many  years  much  employed  in  j 
forming  a  collection  of  1,050  drawings,  chiefly 
by  John  Buckler,  P.S.A.,  and  his  son,  as  well 
as  portraits  and  views  amounting-  to  1,250, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  City  of  Oxford, 
its  universities  and  the  county,  and  having  now  | 
completed  an  arrangement  of  them  in  eight ! 
yols.  folio,  they  form  a  series  very  highly 
interesting  to  the  topography  of  this  country. 
This  collection,  which  is  well  known  to  the 
officers  of  the  British  Mus.,  who  can  give  to 
your  Honble.  Board  many  particulars  of  the 
excellence  of  the  whole,  I  am  very  desirous  to 
see  placed  in  our  National  Liby.,  and  beg  to 
offer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Governors 
and  Trustees,  should  they  be  disposed  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  it.  Added  to 
this  is  a  topographical  col.  for  the  county  of 
Northampton  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
above,  the  drawings  being  made  expressly  for 
the  late  Mr.  John  Townley  amounting  to  about 
1 1  hundred  irrespective  of  engravings.  A 
MS.  catalogue  of  the  Oxfordshire  portion  made  \ 


out  by  myself  is  now  submitted  for  yr  in- 
spection. 

I  beg  also  to  offer  to  the  Governors  and  Trustees 
my  extensive  and  unique  collection  of  State 
Papers,  Manuscripts,  Autographs,  original  corre- 
spondence, &c.,  described  in  a  privately  printed 
catalogue  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  lay 
before  you.  It  consists  of  about  32  thousand 
letters,  one  half  of  which  are  bound  suitably  to 
the  subject  and  are  illustrated  with  [several] 
hundred  portraits  of  fine  impressions.  This 
series  as  well  as  the  preceding  has  been  partially 
examined  by  Sir  H.  Ellis  and  Sir  Fred.  Madden 
and  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  most  leading 
literary  gentlemen  of  the  country  all  of  whom 
have  expressed  a  very  warm  desire  that  the 
whole  may  be  deposited  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  as 
the  most  fitting  Library  to  receive  so  valuable  a 
series  of  original  matter  as  may  be  found  in  the 
highly  curious  documents  above  mentioned. 
The  second  proposition  I  have  the  honor  to 
make  to  the  honorable  Board  is,  an  extra- 
ordinary set  of  catalogues  amounting  to  about 
5,000,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  celebrated 
col(lection)  of  Mr.  G.  Baker  of  St.  Paul's  Ch. 
yard  relating  to  coins,  pictures,  Books,  works  of 
art  and  whatever  has  appeared  remarkable  since 
the  commencement  of  public  sales  in  England 
in  the  year  1676,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
extraordinary  formed  by  any  individual  mostly 
priced  and  [completed  with]  purchasers  names, 
in  very  beautiful  condition.  Many  of  them 
being  quite  unique  and  printed  on  large  paper 
expressly  for  himself  and  which  wd  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  books  of  reference  for 
the  various  departments  of  the  Brit.  Mus. 
They  have  likewise  been  acknowledged  to  be  the 
most  remarkable  col.  in  the  kingdom,  vide 
Dibdin's  Bibliomania,  page  504. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  too  much  of  the  rarity, 
the  beauty,  the  condition  as  well  as  the  utility 
of  the  three  collections  I  now  ,pffer  to  the 
Governors  and  Trustees  of  our  Nat.  Library. 
If  you,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  feel  disposed 
to  purchase  the  whole  or  any  one  of  the  three 
series  I  am  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  submit 
them  to  inspection  of  such  competent  judges  as 
may  be  appointed  to  fix  a  value.  It  would  be 
to  me  a  proud  moment  to  see  the  whole  placed 
where  it  would  be  of  utility  to  the  public,  and  an 
honorable  pledge  of  five  and  twenty  years' 
labour  on  my  part.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
the  acquisition  of  these  objects  will  require  an 
application  to  government  for  the  necessary 
pounds.  I  beg  to  state  that  if  the  sum  should 
be  considered  much,  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept 
an  annuity,  if  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  the  Trustees. 

In  transcribing  this  draft  I  have  been 
exact,  although  obviously  the  particularized 
recommendation  of  the  collection  of  sale 
catalogues  is  intended  for  the  whole  and 
not  the  George  Baker  section  only. 

The  Phillipps  ofter  is  presented  in  his  few 
letters  to  Sir  Henry  Ellis  here  transcribed. 
The  last  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  this  note,  but  its  interest  may  be 
considered  sufficient  to  justify  inclusion. 
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My  Dear  Sir  Henry, 

Do  you  think  Government  would   purchase 
my  Manuscripts  ?  at  a  fair  estimate. 
Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

(Signed)  T.  PHILLIPPS. 
Middle  Hill,  25  March,  1835. 
To  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  K.H., 

British  Museum,  London. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  sorry  to  say  Lady  P's  illness  still  lingers  j 
upon  her,  and  I  shall  not,  I  fear,  be  able  to  see  you. 
If  the  subject  upon  which  you  called  the  other  I 
day  was  the  offer  of  the  MSS.,  and  the  possible 
amount  required  to  execute  my  proposal,  I  beg 
to  say  that  it  would  be  between  4=0  &  50,000£,  or 
perhaps  50,000£. 

tt  is  a  sum  which  probably  can  only  be  raised  by 
an  appeal  to  the  Nation  in  general. 

You   ca^   write   me   a  note   privately,   stating 
your  opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan. 
I  am,  Dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

THOS.  PHILLIPPS. 
29  Feb.,  1832,  St'ford  PI. 
To  Henry  Ellis,  Esq., 

British  Museum,  Bloomsbury. 

Middle  Hill,  2  May  '47. 

My  Dear  Sir  Henry, 

I  have  just  received  yours  this  morning. 
It  is  singular  that  we  should  have  thought  of 
each  other  probably  at  the  same  moment.  I 
sent  to  you  yesterday  through  Sir  P.  Madden,  the 
first  leaves  of  the  Index  to  my  catalogue  of  MSS., 
with  my  Compliments,  begging  your  acceptance 
of  them.  The  remainder  shall  come,  when 
finished. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  there  were  only  50  Copies 
of  the  Glamorgan  Pedigrees  printed,  and  all  are 
gone,  or  engaged.  The  fact  is,  I  only  printed 
them  for  the*Glamorgan  Gentlemen,  and  nearly 
every  one  is  swallowed  up  by  that  County. 

You  ask  me,  "  Why  I  print  so  very  few." 
Alas  !  The  reason  is  but  too  plain,  my  Dear 
Sir  Henry,  "  because  many  people  will  not  buy." 
When  I  started  in  life  as  a  Topographer,  I  was 
desirous  of  spreading  knowledge  much  more 
widely,  and  therefore  printed  my  100  &  200 
Copies  of  each,  but  I  soon  found  very  few  would 
buy,  either  through  some  dandy  affectation  of 
fine  Paper,  or  fine  Printing  (neither  of  which  do 
I  profess,  being  merely  desirous  to  preserve  the 
simple  facts  of  History),  or  through  some  other 
absurd  motive.  The  consequence  was  that  my 
works  lay  rotting  in  the  sheets  and  encumbering 
my  house,  and  compelled  me  to  reduce  the 
number  printed.  Therefore  the  quantity  fell 
to  50  Copies,  and  still  more  recently  to  25,  or  30. 
I  was  never  desirous  of  making  a  profit  by  them. ; 
all  I  wanted  was  the  repayment  of  the  cost  of 
printing,  binding,  paper  and  plates. 

I  see  no  remedy  but  to  recommend  Gentlemen 
who  wish  to  have  my  Printed  Works  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  Club,  which  they  may  call  if  they 
please  "  Middle  Hill  Club,"  who  will  engage  to 
take  what  I  print.  I  will  guarantee  that  what  I 
print  shall  not  have  been  printed  before  as  an 
entire  work. 

As  to  the  works  already  printed,  those  who  j 
join  the  club  first  ought  of  course  to  have  the  i 


priority  as  far  as  the  copies,  which  are  left,  extend. 
I  would,  however,  confine  the  number  to  50, 
and  5  copies  extra  for  the  Public  Libraries,  unless 
the  applications  for  admission  should  be  so  very 
numerous  as  to  call  for  an  extension,  but  in  no 
case  whatever  to  exceed  100  copies. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  of  my 
plan,  and  in  the  meantime,  believe  me, 

My  Dear  Sir  Henry,  most  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  THOS.  PHILLIPPS. 
To  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  British  Museum. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


ALDEBURGH. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   CHAMBERLAINS' 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 

1625-1649. 

(See  12  S.  viii.  506,  and  references  there  given. } 
16     PAYMENTS.     38 

THE  further  item  for  renewing  the  charter 
in  1637  brings  the  charges  up  to  £52  13s.  Od. 
The  letter  to  the  Bishop  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  under  date  1632 ;  the  dispute 
lasted  many  years.  The  copy  of  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey's  letter  is  in  the 
'  Copy-Book  of  Letters  written  to  and  from 
the  Corporation  in  the  years  1625-1663,' 
f.  138  ;  he  encloses  the  petition  from,  his 
tenants,  and  beseeches  that  the  Bishop 
will  confirm  the  Chancellor's  report  and 
free  the  tenants  from  further  vexation 
from  the  vicar,  "  whose  part  and  duty 
it  is  to  pratize  peace,  and  not  to  give  his 
parishioners  so  much  ill  example  and  dis- 
content as  appeeres  in  their  peticon." 

Thorpe — about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Aldeburgh — is  still  celebrated  for  its  lob- 
sters. I  am  unable  to  find  the  word 
"  cravize  "  in  any  old  dictionary,  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  derived  from  the 
French  ecrerisse.  Am  I  wrong  ? 

The   former   opening   to   the    Haven   at 
Thorpe  is  now  quite  closed  ;  it  was  free,  a 
few  years  back,  at  high  water,  but  frequently 
had  to  be  "  cut  open." 
pd    June    7th    1638   to   Mr  Thomas  Johnson 
to  make  up  a  some  of  money  that  he  paid 
at    London    towards    the    charge    of     re- 
newinge  the  Charter  the  some  of  .  .      17  13  00 
pd    Mr    Bond    for    expencs     at     Ipswich    at 
the   Assizes   himself   and   his   horse   fowre 

dayes  00  12  00 

More*  that  he  paid  for  a  Court  booke  00  05  00 
Paid    willm    Dinyngton    for    horse    hyre    to 
Norwich  to  carry  a    lettr  to  the  Bishopp 
<fc  for  horsemeat  and  mans  meat  for  three 

dayes          .  .  00  10   08 

Spent  with  the  secretary  to  get  the    letter 
delived    &    givne    the   porter        ..       00  02    06 
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Paid  Robt  Fowler  his  quarters  wags  for 
being  Sextine  due  at  Lames  . .  00  14  00 

more  to  him.  for  takinge  down  a  tree  in  the 
marshe  and  settinge  up  for  cattle  to 
rubb,  <fc  for  mendinge  the  fence..  00  01  00 

pd  Mris  Peryman  for  Chargs  when  Capt : 
Camock  and  Lievetenant  Land  were  in 
towne  to  viewe  the  ordnance  . .  00  04  06 

Paid  for  the  Fee  fearme  due  upon  the 
Charter  for  one  whole  yeere  due  at  St 
Michaell  1637  01  00  00 

pd  Tho  :  Smith  for  sendinge  to  Thorpe  for 
Cravizes  when  Sr  John  Mildrum  was  in 
towne  . .  . .  . .  00  00  04 

pd  Tho  :  Bullitout  (he  beinge  Constable)  for 
chargs  to  carry  Elizabeth  Powes  to  Melton 
Gayle  &  hors  there  . .  . .  . .  00  06  00 

pd  the  wife  of  Christofer  wake  for  her  attend- 
ance concernynge  the  child  of  Elizabeth 
Powes  . .  00  01  06 

pd  novemb  :  23  to  labourers  to  cut  open 
thorpe  haven  viz  ;  to  John  Hills  for  2 
daies  00  02  08 

pd  Mr  Squier  Bence  for  a.  yeeres  rent  of  a 
howse  to  lay  the  Cariage  of  the  Ordnance 
in  due  at  St  Michaell  1638  ..  ..  00  10  00 

More  to  him  that  he  paid  the  wife  of  John 
Reynolds  for  healinge  of  Robt  Smithes 
legg  ..  ..  ..  . .  00  10  00 

pd  Mr  John  Bedingfteld  for  two  yeeres  fee 
for  being  the  Towne  Councell  due  at  St 
Michaell  1638  06  00  00 

For  chargs  when  the  Lord  Muttravers  his 
sonne  was  in  towne  June  7th  . .  01  05  10 

More  to  her  (Audrie  Bardwell  widd :)  for 
Comunion  wyne  taken  at  sevall  tymes 
28  quarts  at  xiiiid  the  quart  . .  ~01  12  08 

16     RECEIPTS.     39 

Recvd  of  the  Executors  of  mr  Phillip  Garn- 
ham  for  buriall  in  the  Church  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  the  some  of  . .  00  13  04 

16     PAYMENTS.     39 

The  "  Market  Crosse  "  no  longer  exists,  it 
was  demolished,  I  believe,  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  or  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  A  small  woodcut  has  been  met 
with,  showing  the  Moot  Hall,  Stocks  and 
Market  Cross.  A  few  years  ago,  some  of 
the  "  Newcastle "  stones  were  unearthed 
on  the  site  of  the  building,  and  some  pieces 
of  the  old  "  Crosse  "  form  part  of  a  rockery 
in  a  garden  near  the  old  "  Markett  Stead  " — 
or  I  am  mistaken. 

pd  Mr  John  Bace  the  Chiefe  Constable  for 
the  Marshalcies  and  mayned  soldiers 
for  half  a  year  due  March  25th  1639  00  13  00 

pd  Tho  :  Boone  for  doeinge  busines  for  the 
Towne  for  the  tyme  before  the  Towne 
Clerke  w'as  chosen 03  00  00 

Paid  George  Dawson  for  stones  that  he 
brought  from  Newcastle  to  pave  the 
Crosse  120  ..  ..  ..  . .  03  13  00 

More  to  him  for  freight  for  bringinge 
them  01  07  00 

To  James  Birch  for  caryinge  of  his  brother- 
inlawe  out  of  towne  t<yBli thorough  00  02  00 


Paid  to  a  Messenger   that   came   from   Nor- 
wich   that    brought    writings     from    Mr 
Peart,    proctor    there    out   of   the   Arches 
the  some  of  . .  . .  . .      01   16  04 

Geven  the  messenger  for  his  chargs  paines 
and  for  servinge  citacons     . .  . .      01  00  00 

Paid  John  Beale  for  pavinge  the  Crosse 
with  stones  and  for  settinge  stones  about 
the  Market  stead  for  fowre  daies  worke 
for  himself  and  thre  servants  at  4s  4d 

the  day  together 00  17  04 

for  7  loads  of  lyme  a  load  of  sand  and  for 
doeinge  some  worke  about  the  roofe 

of  the  Crosse  00  06  08 

Paid  to  Belt  the  Smith  for  yron  worke  for 
a    newe    beere  . .          . .  . .      00  06  00 

pd   Mr   Squier   Bence   money   that   he   laid 
out  for  Armes  viz  :  for  Mr  Beemond  for 
a  partezan  staffe  and  trimynge  01  06  00 

More  for  a  Rapier        . .          . .  01  00  00 

More   for   a   belt          ..  ..  00  14  00 

More  for  Tho  :  Boone  a  Rapier  00  16  00 

for    a    belt        ..          ..          ..  00  14  00 

for  a  fether       . .  . .          . .  00  06  00 

To  Payne  that  he  paid  for  cloathes  for  the 

woman  that  lave  in  the  howse    . .      00  06  00 
to  a  woman  for  washinge  the  woman     00  01   06 
pd  for  takinge  doWne  the  cradle  and  rope 
of   the   beakon   and    carryinge   it   to   the 
storehouse      . .  . .  . .  . .      00  00  06 

Paid  Thomas  Payne  for  keepinge  of  a  poore 
woman  that  was  brought  to  Towne  by 
passe  called  Ann  Vincent  for  7  weeks  at 
15d  the  weeke  . .  . .  . .  00  08  09 

16     RECEIPTS.     40 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  "  ould 

woman  that   came   from  Newcastle  "   was 

buried  in  the  church.      I  have  searched  the 

lists  of  inscriptions  on  brasses  and  stones 

in  the  church  and  fail  to  find  any  mention 

of  a  burial  in  1639  or  1640.     Did  the  "  ould  " 

lady  (for  she  must  be  of  "  quality  "  to  be 

buried  in  the    church)    come    from    New- 

i  castle  with  the  stones,  and  was  the  journey 

|  too  much  for  her  ? 

Some  of  Mr.  John  Bedingfield's  "  opinions," 
still  exist ;  his  annual  fee  is  certainly  not 
excessive. 

The    Cheney    Bequest     is    annually    dis- 
tributed. 
Recvd     for     breakinge    the    ground    in    the 

Church  to  bury  Mris  Hayward  widd  00  06  08 
Recvd  for  breakinge  the  ground  in  the 

Church    to    bury    an    ould    woman    that 

came  from   Newcastle         . .          . .      00  06  08 

16    PAYMENTS.     40 

pd  the  wife  of  John  Reynolds  for  healinge 
of  widd  :  Cobbs  daughters  legg  and  for  an 
other  Cure 01  00  00 

pd  Mr  Baker  for  takinge  recognizance  for 
Thomas  Saven  for  to  keepe  an  Ale- 
house    . .  00  02  00 

Paid  widd  :  Lowdie  for  carryinge  away  tile 
sherds  from  the  Pillory  that  the  masons 
left  &  for  making  cleane  the  markett 
sted  ..  00  01  00 
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for  one  thousand  of  brick      . .  . .      00  15  00  \ 

for!3coftyle 0019061 

for   16  roof  tyles  and  28  corner  tyles      00  03  05 
pd  more  to  Mr  John  Wall  for  the  use  of  Mr 
Alexander  Bence  money  paid  by  Mr  Bence 
for  chargs  in  suite  expended  betwixt  the 
Towne  and  George  Nun  in  the  Arches  for 
doctors     and    proctors     fees     as     pr     bill 
appeereth        . .  . .          . .  . .      05  14  08 

More  paid  by  him  to  Mr  Creswell  the  proctor 
for  psecutinge  the  suite  in  the  behalf  of 
Benjamen  Hooker     . .          . .  . .      02  00  00 

pd  Thomas  Groome  money  due  to  him  upon 
an      account       when      he     was     Church- 
warden . .  . .  . .  . .      02  14  07 

Paid   Mr    John   Bedingfield   for   beinge   the 
Towne  Councell  for  one  yeere  due  at    St 
Michaell    1640  ..        "..  ..      03  00  00 

pd  an  Anuitie  given   by  Mr  Thomas  Cheney 
late  of  Aldeburgh  deceased  bequeathed  in 
his  last  Will  and  testament  One  hundred 
pounds    to   be    paid  yeerely    upon    good 
friday  as    followeth    viz :    For    a    sermon 
upon  that  day          . .  . .          . .      01  00  00 

To   be    distributed    to   the    poore    of    the 


Towne  that  dav 


03  00  00 


pd  unto  the  Constables  for  the  Composicon 


for  his  Mats  househould 


00  05  00 


ARTHUR  T.  WINN. 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 

(To  be  continued.} 

OLD  CHEESE  FAIRS  AND  OTHERS. — In 
the  first  volume  of  The  Farmer's  Magazine, 
covering  the  period  June,  1832,  to  March, 
1833,  there  is  given  in  the  first  three  weekly 
parts  a  list  of  fairs  in  England  and  Wales. 
From  these  lists  I  extract  the  following  : — 
Thursday,  June  21  : — 

Boss,  Hereford. — Horned  cattle  and  cheese. 
Friday,  June  22  : — 

cattle,     cheese 


Saturday,  July  7  : — 

Pamphill,  Dorset. — Hogs,  cheese  and  toys. 

Rugby,    Warwickshire. — Horses,    cows,    sheep 

and  cheese. 
Tuesday,  July   10  : — 

Blandford,  Dorset. — Horses,  sheep  and  cheese. 

Leominster,  Hereford. — Horned  cattle,   horses, 
wool  and  Welsh  butter. 

Do  any  of  these  fairs  still  exist  anywhere  ? 
The  three  lists  in  The  Farmer's  Magazine 
are  of  interest  as  showing  variation  in  the 
name  applied  to  cattle,  such  as  "  horned 
cattle,"  "bullocks,"  "cows,"  "  black  cattle," 
"  beasts,"  "  oxen  "  and  "  lean  cattle." 
Some  of  the  fairs  listed  seem  to  be  for  toys 
only,  such  as  Sudbury,  Suffolk ;  St.  Peters, 
Kent ;  Foulness  Island,  Essex ;  Little  Burn, 
Kent ;  Eling,  Hants ;  Stratford,  Suffolk  ; 
Canvey  Island,  Essex  ;  and  a  number  of 
others.  There  seems  to  have  been  in  1832 
a  fair  held  at  Coventry,  Warwick,  for  eight 
days  for  "  flannels,  linen  and  woollen," 
and  one  for  five  days  at  Boughton  Green, 
Northampton,  for  "  coopers'  ware,  &c.. 
ready-made  clothes,  hats  and  stockings,  &c." 
Another  at  Debenham,  Suffolk,  for  "  braziers 
and  toys,"  and  at  Moor  Kirk,  Yorks,  for 
"  leather  ware."  At  Folkingham,  Lincoln, 
the  fair  was  for  *'  hemp,  hardware,  and 
besoms,"  and  at  Church  Whitfield,  Kent,  it 
was  for  "  lemons,  oranges,  and  toys." 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 


MILTON  AND  ELZEVIER. — State  Papers, 
Foreign,  Holland,  203  (Public  Record  Office), 
contains  a  letter  written  by  the  renowned 
printer,  Daniel  Elzevier,  to  Williamson, 
concerning  Milton.  I  went  through  these 
State  Papers  for  a  certain  purpose,  but 


Ledburv,     Hereford. — Horned     u«,nae,  uueest;    ,                                                                        -  £  TI/T-U- 

and  wool.  have  not  made  any  special  study  ot  Milton. 

Saturday,  June  23  : —  I  am  even  unaware  whether  his  letters  have 

Bromsgrove,  Worcester. — Linen,   cloth,  cheese    been   published   or  not.     As,   however,   this 

^   -,, and  h£?3es-  j  letter  seemed  to   me  to  be  worthy  of  notice 

Sodbury,  Gloucester.-Cattle,  cheese  and  ped- 1  j   have   CQpied   what   follows>     Maybe    it   ig 

Mells,    Somerset.— Cattle    of    all   sorts,    cheese  j  of   some   interest   to  readers  who   specialize 


and  toys. 
Friday,  June  29  : — 

Fareham,  Hants. — Cheese  and  toys. 
Saturday,  June  30  : — 

Bridgnorth,  Salop. — Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hops, 

cheese,  &c.  ;    sheep's  wool  considerable. 
Tuesday,  July  3: — 

Shrewsbury,     Salop. — Horned     cattle,     horses, 
pigs,  cheese,  linen,  sheep  and  lambs'  wool. 
Thursday,  July  5  : — 

Bricet,  Suffolk. — Butter,  sheep,  and  toys. 
Gloucester,    Gloucester. — Cattle,    pigs,    horses, 

and  cheese. 
Lancaster,  Lancashire. — Cattle,  cheese,  pedlary, 

and  wool. 

Wareham,  Dorset. — Hogs  and  cheese. 
Woodland,  Dorset. — Horses,  cheese  and  toys. 


on   Milton. 

II  y  a  environ  un  an  que  ie  suis  convenu  avec 
Monsieur  Skinner  d'imprimer  les  lettres  de 
Milton  et  un  autre  Manuscript  en  Theologie, 
mais  ayant  receu  lesdits  MSS.  et  y  ayant 
trouve  des  choses  que  ie  iugeois  estre  plus  propres 
d'estre  supprimes  que  divulgez,  iai  pris  reso- 
lution de  n'imprimer  n'y  1'un  n'y  1'autre,  £c.,  &c. 

The  letter  is  dated  Amsterdam,  Nov. 
20,  1676. 

The  opinion  of  a  man  like  Elzevier  on 
these  letters  seems  worth  recording,  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  refused  publishing 
them.  W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  London,  W.ll. 
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WIFE'S    DEATH     140   YEARS    AFTER   HER 
HUSBAND'S    BIRTH. — Lady    Brewster,    who 
died  at  Melrose  on  June  22,  must  have  created 
something   of   a   record,    her    death    having  I 
taken  place   140  years  after  her  husband's  | 
birth.     Sir    David    Brewster,    F.R.S.,    was  ; 
born  in    1781,   and  married   (as   his   second  | 
wife)    Jane    Purnell    in     1857.     Sir    David  j 
died   in    1868,    his    wife    therefore    survived  i 
him  53  years.  GERALD  LODER. 

Abinger  House,  Brighton. 

LONDON  TAVERNS*  (see  12  S.  viii.  61).— 
In  an  observation  on  Hogarth's  '  Night  ' 
at  the  above  reference,  I  questioned  the 
existence,  so  early  as  1738,  of  a  Flying  Coach 
to  Salisbury.  Having  since  alighted  on 
unimpeachable  evidence  that  such  a  coach 
was  on  the  road,  it  is  perhaps  incumbent 
on  me  to  place  the  fact  on  record.  Arthur 
Collier,  the  metaphysician  and  rector  of 
Laiigford  Magna  in  Wilts,  writing  to  "  Mr. 
Whiston  in  Great  Russell  Street  over  against 
Montague  House,  London,"  on  July  22, 
1726,  thus  concludes  a  long  letter  on  theo-  j 
logical  topics  : — • 

And  now  I  guess  you  are  ready  to  say  aloud  i 
to  yourself,  What  would  the  man  have  ?  Why,  i 
sir,  I  will  tell  you  plainly  and  in  short,  I  would 
fain  have  the  happiness  of  about  a  month's  con- 
versation with  you  as  finding,  by  much  experience, 
that  there  is  more  labour  than  profit  in  all  paper 
controversies.  .  .  .  It  is  a  time  of  vacation, 
the  town  empty,  and  the  country  pleasant. 
But  one  day's  journey  by  the  flying  coach  to 
Sarum,  thence  but  seven  or  eight  miles  to  a  com- 
fortable retreat,  the  most  hearty  welcome,  and 
whatever  else  is  in  the  power  of,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

A.  COLLIER. 

P.S.  The  coach  sets  out  from  the  Angel  behind 
St.  Clement's  in  the  Strand. 

The  recipient  of  the  letter  was  the  Rev. 
William  Whiston  (1667-1752),  latitudinarian, 
mathematician,  and  friend  of  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  postscript  bears  out  the  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  Angel  given  at  the 
above  reference. 

At  12  S.  viii.  196,  mention  is  made,  from 
the  Chevallier  Correspondence  of  1744, 
of  the  Lock  and  Key  Alehouse  in  Smith - 
field.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  would 
appear  to  be  the  house  in  Bartholomew 
Close  that  was  destroyed  in  a  German 
air-raid,  the  sign  of  which — a  huge  cast- 
iron  lock  with  depending  key — is  now  pre- 
served in  the  London  Museum  at  Lan- 


(fiuerie*. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


caster  House. 


J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


"  QUIET  NEIGHBOUR." — Rustic  names  for 
flowers,  whether  of  field  or  garden,  are 
always  precious,  though  not  invariabty 
quite  elegant.  I  wonder  if  a  common 
Gloucestershire  name  for  valerian,  namely, 
quiet  neighbour,  is  common  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  sweet  rural  touch  in  the  name 
which  commends  it. 

Such  names  should  be  jealously  guarded, 
and,  where  possible,  always  used.  Yet,  I 
observe  that  many  of  my  friends,  especially 
my  lady  friends,  keen  on  gardening,  discard 
(as  an  example)  the  dear  old  name  "  snap- 
dragon" for  the  more  learned  name  antir- 
rhinum. They  are  equally  descriptive,  these 
two  names,  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  flower, 
and  the  former  must  yield,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  to  the  latter.  But  the  English 
term  is  consecrated  by  centuries  of  daily  use 
among  ourselves ;  it  is  English,  racy  of  the 
soil,  a  sweet  name,  dear  especially  to  our 
cottage  children,  who  delight  in  pressing 
the  monster's  cheeks  to  compel  him  to  open 
his  monstrous  jaws,  and  then — snap  ! 

C.     SWYNNERTON. 

MERRY. — John  Merry  was  admitted  to 
Westminster.  School  in  Oct.,  1722,  aged 
11,  and  Robert  Merry  in  Oct.,  1724,  aged  10. 
Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help 
me  to  identify  them  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  MEREST,  vicar  of 
Chertsey,  Surrey,  died  Nov.  26,  1786. 
Particulars  of  his  parentage  and  career 
are  wanted.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

NAME  or  AUTHOR  WANTED. — '  A  Review 
of  Mr.  James  Foster's  Account  of  the 
Behaviour  of  the  late  Earl  of  Kilmarnock, 
by  a  Westminster  Scholar,'  was  published 
in  London  in  1746.  I  should  be  glad  to 
learn,  the  name  of  this  Westminster 
scholar.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THE  SUFFOLK  FEAST. — In  a  catalogue  of 
books  printed  for  Thomas  Newborough, 
dated  1688,  is  an  entry  entitled  '  Humaiiity 
and  Charity.  A  sermon  preached  at  the 
Suffolk  Feast,  Nov.  30,  1686,  by  W.  Claget, 
D.D.'  What  was  the  "  Suffolk  Feast  "  ? 

INIGO. 
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HOCKLEY  OF  HAMPSHIRE.  —  Can  any 
reader  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  an 
account  or  pedigree  of  the  Hockleys  of 
Hampshire  ? 

STEVENSON  HOCKLEY  WALSH. 

PENZANCE  FAIR  :  "  CAPUT  JOHANNIS  IN 
Disco." — 'What  is  the  origin  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  Fair  at  Penzance  ?  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  arms 
of  the  town — St.  John  Baptist's  head  in  a 
charger  ? 

In  the  York  Breviary,  in  one  of  the  lessons 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John, 
it  is  said,  "  Caput  Johannis  in  disco  signat 
Corpus  Christi  quo  pascimur  in  sancto 
altari."  When  did  this  idea  first  arise,  and 
where  ?  And  upon  what  may  it  be  founded? 
There  was  some  correspondence  at  12  S.  vi. 
227,  276,  upon  St.  John's  Head  altar-slabs, 
but  these  questions  were  not  discussed. 

Are  there  any*  other  Corpus  Christi  Fairs 
in  England  held  at  the  present  day,  or 
recorded  ?  If  so,  is  there  any  similar 
possible  connexion  between  the  feast  and 
the  arms  of  the  town  ?  Is  "  Caput  Johan- 
nis in  disco "  in  the  arms  of  any  other 
town  ?  PEREGRINUS.  - 

DE  BRUS  TOMB  AT  HARTLEPOOL. — 
Situated  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Hilda's 
at  Hartlepool  is  a  massive  table  monument, 
measuring  Oft.  Sin.  by  5ft.  9in.,  which  for 
over  a  century  has  been  credited  by  his- 
torians and  writers  generally  with  being 
the  tomb  or  cenotaph  of  a  member  or 
members  of  the  De  Brus  family.  Upon 
what  grounds  writers  based  their  statements 
that  the  tomb  stood,  formerly,  within  the 
chancel  does  not  transpire.  Having  in 
mind  the  tradition  associated  with  the 
tomb,  doubtless  the  least  hint  that  that 
part  of  the  edifice  was  its  former  resting- 
place  would  justify  even  those  engaged 
in  the  great  and  difficult  task  of  a  county 
history  in  making  a  statement  which  was 
then,  perhaps,  quite  justified,  but  which 
may  be  misleading  successive  historians  and 
students.  That  there  were  arms  of  some 
sort  upon  the  four  sides  of  the  tomb  at  one 
and  the  same  time  without  variation  is  not 
disputed,  but  to  say  that  the  charge  or 
charges  are  similar  to  those  borne  by  the 
De  Brus  of  Skelton  before  they  assumed  the 
arms  of  Annandale  has  not  the  ordinary 
rules  of  heraldry  for  corroboration. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  principal 
charge  (a  most  grotesque  looking  animal) 


being  a  lion  rampant — which  ordinarily 
would  be  regarded  as  the  De  Brus  arms — 
we  have  "  in  pale  "  several  lozenges  or  fusils 
at  either  side — six  in  number — and  in  the 
dexter  chief  point  are  a  pair  of  interlaced 
links  which  do  not  savour  much  of  twelfth - 
century  work,  to  which  date  the  tomb  is 
frequently  ascribed.  Regarding  the  lozenges 
or  fusils  as  subordinate  ordinaries,  and 
therefore  later  than  the  honourable  ordi- 
naries, it  would  perhaps  materially  help  to 
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date  the  tomb 'if  anyone  could  say  about 
what  date  the  former  ordinaries  came  into 
use  ?  The  latter  seem  to  have  got  an 
impetus  during  the  Crusades. 

W.  A.  Copinger,  in  '  Heraldry  Simplified,' 
p.  20,  quotes  Mr.  Gough  as  saying  that 
"  the  arms  sculptured  on  the  effigy  in  the 
Temple  Church  of  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville, 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  died  in  1144,  are  the 
earliest  which  have  been  discovered/' 

Is  it  possible  that  this  rude  tomb  erected 
to  the  memory  of  some  member  of  a  once 
famous  family  is  of  contemporary  date 
with  the  effigy  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  ?  If 
not,  what  is  the  origin  of  the  great  tomb  at 
Hartlepool  ?  A.  E.  OUGHTRED. 

Scagglethorpe,  Malton. 
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CHEESE  MOULDS  OF  METAL  INSTEAD  OF 
WOOD. — The  earliest  patent  I  can  find 
is  recorded  in  April,  1859,  for 

Cheese  vats  (moulds  or  hoops)  made  of  tinplate, 


WATERLOO  BOUNTY. — -Can  anyone  tell 
me  anything  about  the  above  ?  When  was 
it  distributed  and  to  whom  ? 

"  HANTS  HENWIFE." 


galvanized  iron,  tinned  or  plated  iron  or  copper  or 

other  metal.     They  have  a  loose  shifting  bottom        Q  ^  „  TA7       n 

and  a  perforated  disc  or  follower.  bURVEY     OF     POPE     NICHOLAS     IV. — One 

Cheese  moulds,  called  vats,  forms  and  has  heard  of  this  as  being  a  survey  and 
hoops  used  to  be  of  wood  made  of  staves  account  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  property 
coopered,  and  for  some  varieties  are  even  ^  ™  England  whether  m  the  form  of 
-in  use  to-day.  Are  there  any  references  ,  churches  and  other  buildings  belonging  to 
indicating  the  replacement  of  the  wooden  the.  various  parishes,  abbeys  and  nun- 
moulds  by  galvanized  iron  ?  The  movement  ™™s  belonging  to  the  various  religious 
probably  began  before  1859,  as  the  following  bodies  or  the  benefices  attached  to  offices 
•extracts  from  '  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  from  the  lowest  sacristan  to  the  highest 
Natural  History,  Arts  and  Miscellaneous  archbishop  and  Papal  Legate,  authorized 
Literature,'  by  James  Anderson,  LL.D.,  an£  required  by  the  above  Pope. 
No.  19,  Sept.,  1800,  indicate.  In  the.  .  But  I  find  m  examining  the  statutes 
article  '  On  the  Utensils  of  the  Dairy  '  we  '  &ve11  by  Pickering  m  vol.  i.  of  his  Statutes 
reacl  . at  Large,'  that  that  of  4  Edw.  I.,  stat.  i., 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy  must,  in  general,  !  A'D-  1276>  required  the  taking  of  a  census 
from  the  nature  of  the  business,  be  made  of  wood.  |  or  survey,  over  the  whole  kingdom,  01  the 
But  of  late,  many  persons  who  affect  a  superior  j  buildings,  demesnes,  common  pasture,  parks, 
degree  of  elegance  and  neatness,  have  fallen  |  demesne  woods,  common  woods,  pawnage, 
P^7^^  "®*.  Swings,  freeholders  cus- 

earthen-ware,  both  of  which  ought  to  be  care-  ,  tomary    tenants,     cottages    and    curtilages, 
fully  excluded.     .     .     .  perquisites      of     counties     and     courts     of 

Fashion,  however,  having  once  in-  patronages  (of  churches),  liberties,  fairs, 
troduced  among  fine  folks  a  dislike  to  wooden  markets,  customs,  pleas  and  perquisites 
utensil^  for  the  dairy,  an  ingenious  gentleman,  Q£  courtg>  &c> 

To  what  extent,  if  any,  was  this  inquiry 
connected  with  the  ecclesiastical  inquiry 
under  Pope  Nicholas  ? 

By  what  machinery  was  this  second 
Domesday  carried  out  and  what  historical 


a  Mr.  Hayes,  with  a  view  to  humour  the  whim 
of  the  day,  proposed  to  substitute  vessels  made 


of  cast-iron. 


R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 


LORD  CAMOYS'S  MILK  SYPHONS. — In  1851 

there  appeared  in  various  journals  an  |  references  are  there  to  it  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 
advertisement  by  a  London  firm  of  glassware, 
such  as  glass  slates,  glass  tiles,  glass  milk-  OAK  SNUFF-BOX  FROM  FOUNDATION-PILE 
pans  and  cream-pots,  glass  preserve -jars,  i  OF  OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE.— At  a  recent  sale 
pastry-slabs  and  pins,  hand-glasses,  cucum-  i^  the  New  Forest,  I  purchased  an  old 
ber-tubes  and  propagating  bee-glasses.  In-  wooden  snuff-box  mounted  in  gold  with 
eluded  in  this  advertisement  are  lactometers  the  following  inscription  : — 
and  "  Lord  Camoys  milk  syphons."  For  This  Box  is  part  of  an  Oajc  pile  that  was  656 
what  purpose  were  these  syphons  used  years  in  the  foundation  of  Old  London  Bridge, 
and  have  they  been  described  anywhere  ?  being  put  down  A.D.  1176  by  Peter,  a  Pi-iest, 
As  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  were  who  was  the  engineer,  &  taken  up  A.D.  18 32  by  the 
of  glass,  none  of  Lm  is  likely  to  E£  come  i  %££&*££&£  ^^  *"** 
do™  to  a  later  gener^on.^  second  ^  js  ^  followjng  fa. 

script]  on  : — 

A   small   relic    of   Old   London   Bridge.       Pre- 

V\  ATERLOOViLLE.— Can  any  reader  tell  me  j  sonted  to  Mr  Nathan  Dunn,  Chinese  Collection, 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  village  (Hants)  London,  July,  1843.  By  J.  Ovenston,  32,  Great 
and  whether  it  has  anything  to  do  with  T;chfield  Street. 

the  battle  of  Waterloo  ?  I  am  told  that  in  I  should  be  interested  to  know  if  this  is 
old  maps  it  is  marked  as  Wheatlane  End,  a  unique  specimen  or  whether  others 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  riding  exist,  with  a  similiar  inscription  to  the  first 
on  that  old  coaching  road,  remarked  that  one  above  quoted  ;  and  also  whether  any- 
the  country  reminded  him  of  the  Field  of  thing  is  known  of  the  persons  named  in 
Waterloo.  "  HANTS  HENWIFE."  ;  the  inscriptions.  P.  D.  MUNDY. 
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SIB  HENBY  PRICE. — Who  was  Sir  Henry 
Price,  whose  daughter  Henrietta  Maria 
married  Alexander  Stanhope  (her  portrait 
was  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely)  ?  Any  information  respecting 
him  will  be  gratefully  received. 

LEONARD  C.   PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  TRANSLATORS  OF 
GELLERT  (see  '  The  Rhine  regarded  as  a 
French  River,'  12  S.  viii.  509).— It  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  French  and  Italian  translators  (with 
their  dates)  of  Gellert's  celebrated  '  Fabeln ' 
and  *  Geistliche  Lieder '  to  which  Michael 
Denis  refers,  as  quoted  by  MR.  W.  H. 
DAVID.  These  versions  in  French  and 
Italian  are  probably  found,  if  not  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  Paris  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  and  in  one  of  the  great 
Italian  libraries  accessible  to  students, 
and  deserving  the  interest  of  comparative 
literature.  H.  K. 

PUBLIC  PENANCE.  —  In  '  Select  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  from  the  Note-Books 
of  a  Law  Reporter,  by  William  Heath 
Bennet,  Barrister-at-Law,'  1867,  after  re- 
lating the  troubles  of  Mary  Ann  Dix, 
who,  for  defamation,  was  sentenced  in  or 
about  1812  to  perform  penance  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  Bristol,  the 
author  wrote  : — "  This,  I  believe,  was  the 
last  sentence  of  penance  ever  pronounced 
in  Protestant  England."  The  late  William 
Andrews  quoted  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott 
for  the  statement  that  the  last  case  of  public 
penance  performed  in  this  country  took 
place  in  April,  1849,  at  Ditton  Church, 
near  Cambridge.  Leicestershire  and  Rut- 
land Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  74  (1893), 
instances  a  penance  performed  at  the 
church  door  of  Stoke  Golding  soon  after 
alterations  "  in  184—  "  ;  and  a  well-known 
resident  in  Hampshire  told  me,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  that  he  had  seen  penance 
performed  with  usual  full  rites,  but  whether 
there  or  in  London  I  do  not  recollect, 
though  I  incline  to  the  latter.  The  '  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica'  says  that  "public 
penances  have  long  been  abolished "  ; 
whilst '  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia '  states  that 
it  was  inflicted  publicly  in  a  church  at 
East  Clevedon,  Somersetshire,  in  1882. 
Perhaps  this  last  (like  a  recent  incident 
that  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers)  was 
merely  domestic  to  the  local  officials  con- 


cerned, and  not  the  sentence  of  any  con- 
stituted tribunal,  ecclesiastical  or  legal  : 
and  some  correspondent  may  be  able 
to  give  the  last  date  when  a  formal  sentence 
was  actually  put  in  force.  W.  B.  H. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — 1.  Who  wrote — 
"  It  is  a  good  and  soothfast  saw, 
Ralf -roasted  never  can  be  raw. 
And,  having  tasted  stolen  honey, 
You  can't  buy  innocence  with  money  "  ? 

J.  B.  H. 

2.  Could  any  reader  tell  me  where  I  could  find 
the  underneath  lines  ?  I  heard  them  from  my 
grandmother  about  60  or  70  years  ago. 

Geo.  IV.  :  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 

She  has  a  pretty  hand,  Sir, 
And  if  you  will  but  pay  my  debts 
I'll  have  her  at  command,  Sir. 

Geo.  III.  :  To  pay  your  debts  myself,  my  son, 

I  should  be  much  to  blame,  Sir, 
There's  Fred  and  Dick  and  all  the  rest, 

Would  ask  of  me  the  same,  Sir. 
But  Johnny  Bull,  who  pays  for  all. 

Would  pay,  you  need  not  doubt  it, 
So  do  you  prepare  to  wed 

And  I'll  speak  to  Pitt  about  it. 
I  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  information. 
I  am  told  it  is  some  skit  of  the  times. 

S.  J.  WOOD. 


HORSE-RIDING   RECORDS. 

(12  S.  viii.  509.) 

IN  the  days  of  my  youth  a  common 
phrase  in  commending  a  horse  was  that 
the  animal  was  "  as  good  as  Pentland " 
Adjoining  the  old  tower  of  Monreith,  now 
converted  into  a  farmhouse,  there  is  a  field 
called  Pentland,  deriving  its  name  from 
an  incident  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  the  religious  war  that  distracted  Scotland 
during  the  latter  half  of  that  century, 
brothers  not  infrequently  espoused  opposite 
sides,  which,  in  the  case  of  landowning 
families,  at  least  ensured  that  a  representa- 
tive of  the  victorious  party  should  be  in  a 
position  to  claim  succession  to  the  estates. 
Such  was  the  case  in  my  ancestor's  family, 
John  Maxwell,  the  elder  son  and  heir  to 
Monreith,  jo.ining  the  Covenanters,  while 
his  younger  brother,  William,  declared  for 
the  Government.  John  was  engaged  in  the 
action  fought  at  Rullion  Green,  in  the 
Pentland  Hills,  on  Nov.  28,  1666,  where 
the  Covenanters  were  hopelessly  routed, 
many  of  them  being  killed  as  fugitives  by 
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the  country  people.  John.  Maxwell, 
mounted  on  a  good  grey  horse,  escaped 
from  the  field,  and  was  carried  safely  to 
his  home  at  Monreith,  distant  between  120 
and  130  miles,  it  is  said  without  a  halt. 
To  remain  at  home  would  have  entailed 
dire  consequences  to  his  family,  "  harbour 
of  rebels "  being  an  offence  visited  with 
very  severe  penalties.  But  before  leaving 
he  turned  the  grey  horse  into  the  paddock 
now  called  Pentland,  vowing  in  gratitude 
for  the  good  service  rendered  that  the  gallant 
animal  should  never  look  through  bridle 
again.  Maxwell  then  went  into  hiding  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  as  recorded  in 
the  contemporary  Session  Records  of 
Glasserton  parish,  finally  escaping  to  Ireland, 
where  he  died  four  years  later,  leaving 
his  forfeited  inheritance  to  be  conferred, 
with  a  baronetcy,  upon  his  loyal  or  more 
prudent  younger  brother  William. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 

A  well-known  huntsman  once  told  me 
that  one  should  not  ask  a  horse  to  do  more 
than  16  miles  a  day  for  six  days,  with  a 
rest  on  the  seventh  day.  M.  H.  C.  W. 

HIPPOCLIDES  will  find  a  list  of  these 
records,  including  particulars  of  the  ride 
from  Berlin  to  Vienna  to  which  he  refers, 
in  Haydn's  '.Dictionary  of  Dates/  under  the 
head  of  '  Riding.' 

WlLLOUGHBY    MAYCOCK. 

An  account  of  such  records  and  of  one 
made  by  the  author  himself  will  be  found 
in  Pocock's  '  Frontiersman.' 

D.  R.  WEBSTER. 

TRANSPORTATIONS  AFTER  THE  FORTY-FIVE. 
(12  S.  viii.  510). — I  have  a  note  under  June  12, 
1716,  that  several  prisoners  imported  by 
Captain  Scarsbrook  from  Liverpool,  from  the 
rebels  at  Preston,  are  advertised  to  be  sold. 
I  do  not  recollect  if  their  names  appeared, 
but  further  details  can  be  seen  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Island  ot 
Antigua  (P.R.O.). 

After  the  Monmouth  rising  it  was  ordered, 
on  Oct.  11,  1685,  by  their  lordships  that  all 
rebels  transported  must  be  bound  for  ten 
years,  but  I  believe  in  later  times  the  period 
was  reduced  to  seven.  There  is  a  good  de- 
scription of  such  convicts  in  the  Jeaffreson 
papers  relating  to  the  island  of  St.  Kitts,  pub- 
lished by  J.  C.  Jeaffreson  in  1878,  but  I  do 


not  know  of  any  account  of  the  Jacobite 
rebels  in  the  West  Indies.  These  white  ser- 
vants were  in  great  request  by  the  planters, 
as  they  constituted  the  backbone  of  the 
militia.  Special  laws  were  enacted  for  their 
protection,  and  I  believe  they  were  more 
humanely  treated  than  they  would  have  been 
in  England.  In  the  census  of  the  island 
of  Montserrat,  made  in  the  year  1730,  there 
is  a  special  column  for  white  menservants, 
and  they  numbered  70,  but  their  names  were 
not  given.  y  L  OLIVER,  F.S.A. 

DOMENICK  ANGELO'S  BURIAL-PLACE  (12  S.. 
viii.  491). — -In  MR.  SWYNNERTON'S  very  in- 
teresting communication  there  reappears 
the  statement  that  George  IV.'s  early 
friendship  with  Sophia  Angelo  secured  her 
a  Dameship  at  Eton  while  she  was  scarcely 
18  years  of  age.  As  she  died  in  April,  1847, 
aged  89,  she  would  therefore  have  had  to 
be  a  Dame  as  early  as  1776.  Apart  from  the 
improbability  of  George  IV.  being  able  to 
secure  Miss  Angelo  such  a  post,  when  he 
was  only  14  years  old  himself,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  that  I  know  of  to 
show  that  she  was  a  Dame  till  about  1800, 
though  possibly  she  may  have  been  as 
early  as  1796. 

One  or  two  misprints  occur  in  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  names  in  the  poem.  Thus 
"Longford"  should  be  "  Langford,"  and 
"  Regenceau  "  should  be  "  Ragueneau."  Also 
"  B-rbl-ck  "  can  be  identified  as  "  Bearblock." 
R.  A.  AUSTEN-LEIGH. 

" BISHOP  OF  OXFORD'S  COINAGE"  (12  S.. 
viii.  512). — Bishops  do  not  appear  to  have 
"  coined  money,"  in  any  sense,  at  any 
period  ;  and  the  *  odd  money  '  referred  to 
was  assuredly  "  Maundy  coins."  These  are, 
or  were,  a  special  issue  from  the  Mint  for 
the  Sovereign's  purses  distributed  on  Maundy 
Thursday.  Until  1731,  at  least,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  York  were  the  Lords  Almoners, 
and  the  Palace  of  Whitehall  the  local.  I  had 
the  reviewing  of  Canon  Ash  well's  '  Life  '  of 
(Samuel)  Bishop  Wilberforce,  and  seem  to 
recall  that  he  was  once  Almoner  or  Sub- 
almoner.  Anyhow  his  son  (friend  of  my 
earlier  days),  Bishop  Ernest  R.  Wilber- 
force, when  a  Canon  of  Winchester,  held 
the  latter  office,  and  presented  my  mother 
with  a  set  of  these  silver  moneys,  in  duplicate 
(from  a  one-penny  bit  up  to  a  sixpence), 
and  she  had  them  made  into  a  brooch. 

J.  V.  FOOTE. 
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'  NECK  OB  NOTHING  ' :    AUTHOR  WANTED  | 
(12  S.  viii.  509). — This    satirical    piece   has' 
been   very  generally   attributed  to   Samuel  I 
Wesley,  eldest  son  of  the  rector  of  Epworth, 
first   a   scholar,    and   afterwards   for   nearly 
twenty  years  usher,  of  Westminster  School. 
The  piece  is  reprinted,  with  an  article  on  ! 
the  same,  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  2  S.  ii.  361  (Nov.  8, 

1856).  A.  R.  BENTEN. 

I 

MR.    CLEMENT     SHORTER    will    find    an 
answer  to  his  query  given  in  the  pages  of  ! 
*  N.  &  Q.'  just  upon  forty  years  ago,  under  j 
the    note    '  Edmund   Curll,  Bookseller '   by  i 
the  REV.  J.  I.  DREDGE  : — 

[It]  was  the  production  of  Sam.  Wesley,  M.A., 
jun..  and  will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  his  poems 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  1862,  pp.  304-11.  Mr.  Wesley 
was  then  the  head  usher  of  Westminster  School 
(see  6  S.  iv.  98).  ,, 

MR.  EDWARD  SOLLY  had  a  note  about  | 
Wesley's  ushership  at  the  school  (p.  112),  to  j 
which  MR.  DREDGE  replied  at  p.  171,  cor-  j 
recting  MR.  SOLLY  in  one  remark  he  made  | 
about  the  poem,  and  continuing  : — 

Mr.  Wesley's  brochure  was  not  an  epistle  or  a  j 
letter  to  John  Dunton.     He   cleverly   personates  ! 
Dunton,  and  designates  his  piece  Neck  or  Nothing  : 
a   Consolatory   Letter  from    Mr.   Dunton  to    Mr. 
C—ll,  &c. 

From  a  further  note  by  MR.  SOLLY  I  will 
quote  only  a  couple  of  sentences  : — 

He   very   ingeniously   adopts   the    [name    and 
style  of  his  uncle,  John  Dunton,  by  prefixing  the  j 
words  "  From  Mr.  D-nt-n  to  Mr.   C-rll."     John 
Dunton  was  then  alive,  and  many  readers  might 
imagine  that  he  really  was  the  author. 

The  'D.N.B.'  (lx.,  p.  317),  under  Samuel 
WTesley  the  younger  (1691-1739),  says 
that  many  of  his  poems  were  published 
separately  ('Neck  or  Nothing,'  1716). 

An  account  of  the  incident  is  given  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'  (xiii.,  p.  327)  under  Curll 
(1675-1747).  The  Westminster  b°ys  en' 
ticed  the  bookseller  into  Dean's  Yard  and 
tossed  him  in  a  blanket,  and  the  incident  is 
said  to  have  been  the  theme  of  '  Neck  or 
Nothing,'  a  poem  "  believed  to  have  been 
written  by  Samuel,  the  elder  brother  of, 
John,  Wesley." 

In  the  '  Curliad  '  (p.  25)  the  victim  states  that  I 
the  torture  was  administered  not  with  a  blanket 
but  a  "  rugg  "  and  the  whole  controversy  relating 
thereunto  shall  one  d»  y  see  the  light.^ 

The  castigation  of  Curll  took  place  on 
Aug.  3,  1716.  It  is  rather  interesting  and 
curious  that  John  Dunton  also  wrote  a 
work  called  '  Neck  or  Nothing '  about 
the  same  time  (see  '  D.N.B.'  vi.,  p.  236) : — • 

[Dunton]  took  to  writing  political  pamphlets 
on  the  Whig  side,  one  of  which,  called  '  Neck  or 


Nothing,'  attacking  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
went  through  several  editions,  and  is  noticed  with 
ironical  praise  in  Swift's  '  Public  Spirit  of  the 
Whigs.'  In  1723  [he  published]  an  appeal  to 
George  I.  in  which  his  services  are  recounted 
and  a  list  is  given  of  forty  of  his  political  tracts 
beginning  with  '  Neck  or  Nothing.' 

The  subject  by  Dunton  is  continued  in 

'  Neck  for  Nothing  :  or,  a  Satyr  upon  Two 
Great  Little  Men  now  in  the  Ministry.  .  .  .  The 
whole  written  by  Mr.  John  Dunton,  author  of 
Neck  or  Nothing.'  n.d.  Price  Is.  [May  27,  1719.] 

As  the  20th  edition  of  '  Neck  or  Nothing  ' 
in  prose  was  unprocurable  in  London, 
Dunton  advertised  '  Neck  or  Nothing '  in 
verse,  printed  for  the  author,  Mr.  John 
Dunton,  price  Qd. 

Another  little  volume  in  my  possession 
is  '  Mordecai's  Dying  Groans  from  the 
Fleet  Prison ;  or,  The  Case  and  Sufferings 
of  Mr.  John  Dunton  (author  of  '  Neck  or 
Nothing  ' ),'  1 7 1 7.  This  is  full  of  the  Duntons' 
troubles  and  is  a  different  book  from 
Wesley's.  It  is  singular  that  these  terms 
should  be  used  by  each.  It  suggests  that 
Dunton  may  have  had  some  connexion  with 
W'esley's  tract. 

Dunton,  in  his  '  Life  and  Errors,'  says  he 
had  very  much  written  for  him  "  both  in  verse 
and  prose,  though  I  shall  not  name  over 
the  titles,  in  regard  I  am  altogether  as 
unwilling  to  see  my  name  at  the  bottom  of 
them." 

The  literature  of  Dunton,  Curll  and  the 
Wesleys  is  a  large  one.  I  feel  sure  that 
now  the  founder  of  The  Sphere  has  the  clue, 
some  important  additions  will  be  made  to 
our  knowledge  of  his  rare  tract. 

HERBERT  E.  NORRIS. 

Cirencester. 

STARESMORE  OF  FROLESWORTH  (12  S. 
viii.  512). — There  are  two  pedigrees  of  this 
family  in  the  '  Visitation  of  Leicestershire,' 
published  by  the  Harleian  Society  in  1870. 
Nichols's  '  History  of  Leicestershire '  and 
Burton's  '  Description  of  Leicestershire ' 
also  give  pedigrees  of  it.  There  is  a  pedigree 
of  one  branch  of  the  family  in  the  '  Visita- 
tion of  Northamptonshire,'  edited  by  W.  C. 
Metcalfe  in  1887,  and  in  Miscellanea  Genea- 
logica  et  Heraldica,  4th  series,  i.  182,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  pedigree  from  the  time 
of  the  above  Visitations  to  about  1660. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

PYE  HOUSE  (12  S.  viii.  490). — This  was 
probably  some  venerable  tuck-shop.  There 
is  nothing  more  recondite  about  it  than 
there  is  in  Eel  Pie  House  or  Chelsea  Bun 
House,  &c.,  &c.  ST.  SWITHIN. 
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MANCHESTER  AND  MIDLAND  RAILWAY 
(12  S.  viii.  510). — -Your  correspondent  will 
find  help  from  a  book  by  Mr.  Frederick  S. 
Williams  entitled  '  The  Midland  Railway : 
Its  Rise  and  Progress  :  A  Narrative  of  Modern 
Enterprise.'  (London  (n.d.),  Strahan  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row.)  ST>  SWITHIN. 

In  1845,  when  the  railway  mania  was  at 
its  height,  a  company  was  formed  to  pro- 
mote a  railway  from  Crewe  to  Milford  Haven 
by  way  of  Llanidloes  and  Lampeter.  But 
like  many  other  projects  of  this  ill-fated 
year  the  "  Manchester  and  Milford  "  scheme 
collapsed.  In  1852  an  attempt  was  made 
to  fill  up  the  gap  between  Llanidloes  and 
Milford,  but  without  success.  In  1860  an 
Act  was  obtained  authorizing  the  M.  &  M. 
Ry.  Co.  to  construct  a  line  from  Pencader, 
on  the  Newcastle -Emlyn  branch  of  the 
G.W.R.,  to  Llanidloes,  from  where  there 
was  a  fairly  direct  route  to  Manchester  by 
the  Cambrian  and  L.  &.  N.W.  Railways. 
Work  was  begun  from  both  ends  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1866,  the  first  portion,  Pencader  to 
Lampeter,  12f  miles,  was  opened.  On 
Sept.  1,  1866,  the  railway  was  opened  from 
Lampeter  to  Strata  Florida,  15  miles,  and 
throughout  to  Aberystwyth  in  the  follow- 
ing August.  The  line  from  Strata  Florida 
to  Aberystwyth  was  originally  intended  to 
be  a  branch.  At  the  northern  end  the  work 
progressed  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  heavy 
earthworks  which  were  necessary.  The 
railway  was  carried  to  Llangurig,  about 
three  miles  from  the  junction  with  the 
Cambrian  system.  It  was  ready  to  be 
opened  to  that  point  when  the  work  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  conclusion  owing  to 
lack  of  funds.  Year  after  year  passed,  and 
the  little  railway  became  more  and  more 
involved  in  difficulties,  so  that  all  idea  of 
the  completion  of  the  main  line  was  aban- 
doned, the  rails  on  that  portion  already  con- 
st meted  were  removed,  and  the  Manchester 
and  Milford  Railway  settled  down  as  a 
struggling  local  line  serving  a  sparsely 
populated  agricultural  district.  For  some 
years  its  affairs  were  administered  by  a  re- 
ceiver in  Chancery.  In  July,  1905,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  asked  to  sanction 
an  agreement  by  which  the  M.  &  M.  line 
would  be  worked  by  the  G.W.R. ;  this  was 
vigrously  opposed  by  the  Cambrian  Rail- 
ways. The  application  was  refused.  In 
1906,  however,  the  M.  &  M.  Ry.  was  leased 
to  the  G.W.R.  and  has  since  been  worked 
by  that  line  as  a  part  of  its  system.  The 


G.W.R.  thus  obtained  an  entrance  to  Aber- 
ystwyth, of  whose  traffic  the  Cambrian  had 
practically  had  a  monopoly. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Manchester 
and  Milford  Railway  appeared  in  The  Rail- 
way Magazine  for  March,  1906,  from  which 
this  account  is  condensed. 

H.  P.  HART. 

Ixworth  Vicarage,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

THE  PLAGUE  PITS  (12  S.  viii.  450,  495; 
ix.  12).  — I  have  been  told  that  the  site  of  one  of 
these  lay  at  the  back  of  No.  16,  Silver 
Street,  Golden  Square  (now  No.  41,  Beak 
Street),  and  that  when  excavations  were 
made  preparatory  to  putting  up  new  build- 
ings, cartloads  of  bones  were  removed  from 
this  spot.  H.  F.  F. 

DR.  JOHN  MISAUBIN  (12  S.  viii.  511). — 
In  J.  T.  Smith's  '  Nollekens  and  His  Times  ' 
(1828,  ii.  227)  will  be  found  a  footnote 
relating  to  a  "  family  picture  of  Dr. 
Misaubin,"  painted  in  body-colour  by 
Joseph  Goupy,  and  containing  "  the  por- 
traits of  his  [Misaubin's]  father,  wife,  and 
son.  The  latter  was  murdered  when  re- 
turning from  Marylebone  Gardens,  aged 
twenty-three  years.  This  picture  was 
bought  of  his  [i.e.,  the  Doctor's]  grandson, 
Mr.  Angiband  [?  Angibaud],  of  St.  Martin's 
Lane,  in  the  year  1799,"  &c. 

HILDA  F.  FINBERG. 

47,  Holland  Road,  Kensington,  W.14. 

Macmichael,  in  his  '  Storv  of  Charing 
Cross,'  1906,  at  p.  190,  writes  :— 

Behind  No.  96,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  was  the  room 
which  Hogarth  has  painted  in  '  Marriage  a  la 
Mode.'  The  quack  is  Dr.  Misaubin.  The  woman 
is  his  Irish  wife.  The  quack  realized  a  great 
fortune  by  a  famous  pill.  His  son  was  murdered  ; 
his  grandson  squandered  his  money  and  died  in 
St.  Martin's  Workhouse. 

"Macmichael  gives  as  his  authorities 
Thornbury's  '  Haunted  Houses,'  1880, 
p.  253,  and  Smith's  *  Nollekens,'  1828, 
ii.,  p.  228. 

When  searching  the  Assessments  Lists 
of  the  parish  I  noticed  that  Mary  Misaubin, 
presumably  the  widow,  was  residing  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane  as  late  as  1749  in  a  house 
rated  at  £55. 

Misaubin  is  mentioned  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  period  as  "  Mizaubin," 
"  Mirry,"  and  "  Dr.  Missibank." 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 
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SILVER  MEDAL:  IDENTIFICATION  (12  S. 
viii.  512). — The  personage  commemorated 
by  this  coin  or  medal  is  Emmerich  Joseph 
von  Breidenbach-Biirresheim,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Gams,  '  Series  episcoporum  ecclesiae 
•catholicae,'  was  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  July  5, 
1763-July  11,  1774,  and  Bishop  of  Worms, 
March  1,  1768- July  11,  1774,  the  latter 
date  being  that  of  his  death. 

The  inscription  looks  as  if  it  has  been 
misread;  it  begins  clearly  enough,  "  Emerich 
Joseph,  by  the  Grace  of  God  and  of  the 
Holy  See  (D.G.  &  S.  SED.),  Archbishop  of 
Mainz." 

Was  he  perhaps  Chancellor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  (S.R.T.P.  GER.  ARCAN)"? 
PR.  EL.  is  Prince  Elector,  and  EP.  WO. 
Bishop  of  Worms.  He  does  not  seem  to 
occur  in  the  'Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Biographic.'  D.  R.  WEBSTER. 

The  arms  are  as  follows  : — 1  and  4,  Arch- 
bishoprick  of  Mainz  ;    2  and  3,  Bishoprick  | 
of  Worms.     The  wyvern  on  the  shield  of 
pretence  is  for  Breidbach.         The  "  coronet 
of  unusual   shape  "    is   a  Fnrstenhut.      For  | 
Breidbach,     argent,      a     wyvern     (Drache)  \ 
gules     crowned     azure,    see     the     baronial  j 
families  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau  in  vol.  ii., 
part   vii.,   p.    5,   and    plate    5   of    J.    Sieb-  i 
macher's  '  Wappenbuch.' 

The   earlier   shield   of   the   Bishoprick   of  j 
Worms    is    sable,    a    key    argent    bendwise  j 
between  eight  crosses  or,  but  its  later  form 
has  billets  instead  of  crosses. 

The  medal  commemorates  one  of  the 
latest  of  the  Archbishop -electors  of  Mainz, 
Emmerich  Joseph,  Baron  von  Breidbach  zu 
Burresheim.  As  Elector  of  Mainz  he  was 
ex-officio  Arch- Chancellor  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  (It  will  be  remembered  that 
George  I.  of  England  playfully  styled  his 
brother-in-law,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  and  King  of  Prussia,  the 
"  Erz-Sandstreuer  des  heiligen  Romischen 
Reichs  " — "  Arch-Sandbox-Beadle  "  as  Car- 
lyle  translates  it.) 

Emmerich  Joseph,  as  the  medal  reminds 
us,  was  born  in  1707,  and  died  in  1774, 
having  been  Elector -Archbishop  of  Mainz 
from  1763  to  1774  and,  in  addition,  Bishop 
of  Worms  from  1768  to  1774.  The  'All- 
gemeine Deutsche  Biographic  '  devotes  four 
pages  to  his  life.  His  father  was  an  official 
and  Privy  Councillor  in  the  Archbishoprick 
of  Trier.  Emmerich  was  born  at  Coblenz, 
educated  at  Trier,  Mainz  and  Rheims,  and 
appointed  Regierungsprasident  by  the 
Elector  of  Mainz  (his  predecessor)  in  1752. 


This  post  he  exchanged  in  1758  for  that  of 
Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter.  As  Arch- 
bishop he  was  an  active  and  beneficent 
administrator  in  financial,  educational  and 
ecclesiastical  matters,  though  some  of  his 
numerous  regulations  seem  fussy  now- 
adays, e.g.,  Ms  prohibition  of  the  keeping 
of  dogs  as  mere  articles  of  luxus.  His 
memory  was  long  cherished  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mainz.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Much  Hadham,  Herts. 

This  might  be  a  memorial  piece  of  Emrich 
Joseph  Breidbach  von  Biiresheim,  who 
was  Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Mainz, 
1763-1774,  and  also  simultaneously  Bishop 
of  Worms,  1768-74.  I  do  not  know  what 
ED  stands  for  in  the  inscription,  but  the 
rest  of  it  appears  to  run  : — EMERIC[HVS] 
JOSEPH[VS]  D[EI]  G[RATIA]  S[ANCTI]S[SIMI  or 
JE]  ED  [?]  MOG[UNTIACENSIS]  AR[CHI]EP[ISCO- 
PVS]  S[ANCTI]  R[OMANI]  I[MPERII]  P[RINCEPS] 
GER[MANI^E]  AR[CHI]CAN[CELLARIVS]  PR[IMAS] 
EL[ECTOR  .  ET]  EP[ISCOPVS]  WORM[ENSIS], 

MEDINEWS. 

LADIES'  PORTRAITS  (12  S.  viii.  510). — Mr. 
J.  LAND  FEAR  LUCAS  quotes  a  statement  by 
Sir  Claude  Phillips  that  the  names  of  ladies 
other  than  actresses  whose  portraits  were  in 
the  earlier  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogues,  and 
asks  why  this  practice  existed  and  when  it 
was  abandoned. 

It  was  begun  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Society  of  Artists,  whose  first  exhibition  was 
in  1760,  and  was  probably  an  adaptation  of  the 
custom  prevailing  at  the  Paris  Salon.  It 
was  followed  at  the  Royal  Academy  from  the 
opening  of  the  first  exhibition  of  1769  nearly 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when — 
by  the  artists'  own  initiative — the  names 
of  the  sitters  began  to  appear  in  the  cata- 
logues. 

In  1798  The  True  Briton,  a  daily  paper 
which  had  for  some  years  published  lists  of 
the  names  of  the  originals  of  the  principal 
portraits,  announced  that  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  do  so  any  longer  as  so  many  were 
given  in  the  catalogues.  Other  journals  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  the  critics  in  general  wel- 
comed the  publication  of  the  information 
in  the  catalogues,  because,  as  one  of  them 
put  it,  "  It  prevents  all  that  buzzing  and 
fidgeting  about  the  gallery,  which  has  been 
so  much  practised  heretofore  in  the  ardent 
wish  to  discover  who  or  what  such  a  lady  is." 

Although  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  por- 
traits appeared  in  the  catalogues  without 
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names,  these  were  always  known  to  the 
Academy  Council,  as  artists  were  required  to 
send  them  with  their  canvases  when  they 
were  submitted.  The  list  containing  the 
names  was  invariably  carried  by  the  secre- 
tary when  he,  with  the  president  and  the 
other  officers,  accompanied  the*  King  round 
the  exhibition ;  for  George  the  Third,  who 
had  a  remarkable  memory  for  faces,  liked  on 
such  occasions  to  display  it  by  identifying  all 
the*  portraits  he  could.  The  lists,  unfor- 
tunately, have  not  been  preserved,  but  the 
industry  and  care  of  Mr.  Reginald  Graves,  Mr. 
William  Roberts  and  others,  have  identified 
for  us  the  originals  of  numbers  of  the  por- 
traits exhibited  anonymously  between  1760 
and  1800.  WILLIAM  T.  WHITLEY. 

FLAG  FLOWN  ON  ARMISTICE  DAY  (12  S. 
viii.  510). — Perhaps  the  flag  was  that  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  of  which  the  arms  are — 
Barry  wavy  of  eight  azure  and  argent  with 
six  escutcheons,  &c.  See  illustration  in 
"  Caribbeana,"  vol.  i. 

V.  L.  OLIVER,  F.S.A. 

The  L.C.C.  has  been  accustomed,  of  recent 
years,  to  fly  over  its  offices  in  Spring  Gardens, 
S.W.I,  a  flag  which  has,  inter  alia,  "wavy 
blue  lines  on  a  white  field,"  on  high  days 
and  holidays.  Doubtless  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council  would  give  the  Librarian  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  the  history  of,  and 
authority  for,  this  flag.  HARMATOPEGOS. 

The  arms  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
or  Hamburgh  Merchants,  to  whom  Edward  I. 
granted  a  charter  in  1296,  were : — Barry 
nebulee  of  six  argent  and  azure,  a  chief 
quarterly  gules  and  or,  1st  and  4th  a 
lion  passant  gardant  of  the  4th,  2nd  and  3rd 
two  roses  of  the  3rd  barbed  vert.  The  first 
part  of  the  above  blazon  appears  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Lewin's  description  of  the  flag. 

1.  The  coat  of  arms  was  used  on  brasses 
(see  All  Hallows  Barking  in  the  City)  and 
monuments. 

2.  Name  of  society  as  above  and  possibly 
the  Hanseatic  League.      Also  the  Merchants 
of  the  Staple  (England  and  Calais)  in  Ed- 
ward III.'s   reign,  who  used  the  same  field 
with  a  single  lion  in  chief  for  England. 

3.  The  society  was  formed  by  merchants 
to  foster  and  protect  trade  between  England 
and  European  towns. 

4.  The  arms  may  have  been  used  as  a  flag, 
for  it  is  reasonable  to   suppose  that  ships 
trading  for  the  members  woiild  carry  a  flag 
of  similar  design.     WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

16,  Long  Acre,  W.C.2. 


RELAPSES  INTO  SAVAGE  LIFE  (12  S.  viii. 
511). — Charles  Darwin,  in  his  <  Voyage  of  a 
Naturalist/  gives  the  story  of  Billy  Button, 
the  Patagonian,  at  some  length.  He  re- 
lapsed because  he  was  not  strong  enough 
by  himself  to  stand  against  the  united  in- 
fluence of  his  old  tribe,  not  because  he 
preferred  savage  life.  FRANK  PENNY. 

Two  references  to  cases  asked  for  by 
EMERITUS  occur  to  me.  The  first  is  in 
chap.  x.  of  Da/win's  '  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,'  and  deals  with  the  Fuegians.  The 
second  is  an  interesting  note  in  Millar's 
'  Origin  of  Ranks,'  p.  143,  published  in  1806  ; 
it  concerns  Hottentots. 

J.  E.  LATTON  PICKERING. 


In,    reply   to    the   request    for    references 
to  cases  in  which  people  of  the  lower  culture 
of  civilized  life  have  reverted    to  their  ori- 
ginal  state   of   savagery,    I   may  refer  the 
!  inquirer    to  Miss    Gordon    Cummings's    en- 
|  tertaining  and  instructive  volume  *  At  Home 
j  in  Fiji.'     In  this  book,  a  fourth  edition  of 
which   was    published    by    Messrs.    Black- 
wood  in  1882,  may  be  found  much  informa- 
tion concerning  the  return,  to  cannibalism 
by  the  natives  of  certain  islands  in  spite  of 
all  the  work  of  missionaries,  who  had  to  a 
great   extent   succeeded   in  putting  a   stop 
to    this    barbarous    and    horrible     custom. 
In  some  cases  the  chiefs  were    permanently 
reclaimed    and    converted    to    Christianity ; 
in    others,    after   amending   their   mode    of 
life    for    a    time,  they    relapsed    into    their 
former    abominable    practices.     This  book, 
j  when  I  first  read  it,  had  a  great  attaction  for 
I  me,   not  only  on  account  of   the   author's 
j  vivid  descriptions  of  scenery  and  life  in  the 
I  islands  of  the  South  Pacific,  where  she  re- 
I  sided   for   two    years,    but    also    because   it 
narrated   some    of   the   experiences   of   two 
personal   friends,    namely,    the    late    Edgar 
Layard,    who    was   for    some    time    H.B.M. 
Consul  at  Levuka,  and  Baron  von  Hiigel, 
who,  as  an  archaeologist  and  naturalist,  was 
exploring    some  of  the  islands   and  collect- 
ing native   weapons   and    utensils    as   well 
as  natural  history  specimens. 

J.  E.   HARTING. 

Louis  DE  ROUGEMONT  (12  S.  viii.  508).— 
COLONEL  SOUTHAM  errs  in  thinking  that  the 
hamlet  of  Gressy  is  anywhere  near  Rouge - 
mont  on  the  Pays  d'En  Haut.  It  is  a  small 
hamlet  of  some  180  inhabitants,  situated 
a  little  to  the  south  of  Yverdon,  which 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Neuchatel.  W.  A.  B.  C. 
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CHATJTAUQUA  (12  S.  viii.  431,  474). — This 
name,  now  applied  widely  ~to  combinations 
of  educational  and  entertaining  features, 
especially  in  the  vacation  season  and  in  the 
less  populated  districts,  is  derived  from 
Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York  State,  where 
the  original  affair  was  held  and  still  con- 
tinues. It  was  organized  many  years  ago 
by  Bishop  Vincent,  and  many  independent 
systems  have  since  been  established  on  the 
tvpe,  some  of  them,  however,  much  more 
devoted  to  entertainment  than  to  serious 
study.  HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 

CIGARETTE  SMOKING  (12  S.  viii.  432). — 
From  data  published  from  time  to  time 
in  medical  journals  it  seems  that  no  definite 
information  is  yet  at  hand  as  to  the  injury, 
if  any,  done  by  moderate  smoking,  whether 
of  cigars,  pipes  or"  cigarettes.  Chewing 
is  believed  to  be  injurious,  and  has  for- 
tunately diminished  much  of  late  years  in 
the  United  States,  at  least  in  the  north. 
The  filthy  practices  which  disgusted  Charles 
Dickens  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
to  this  country  are  not  now  much  in 
evidence.  HENBY  LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 

"BOMENTEEK"  (12  S.  viii.  510). — This 
word  was  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (6  S.  i.  256, 
304  ;  ii.  98,  297).  It  will  also  be  found  under 
"  Beaumontague  "  and  "  Bomanteg  "  in  the 
'  E.D.D.,'  where  some  additional  evidence  is 
given.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  term  em- 
ployed more  or  less  derisively  or  jocularly  by 
workmen,  especially  carpenters,  to  describe  any 
substance  or  mixture  used  to  fill  up  holes  or 
cover  defective  work.  The  nature  of  the 
material  so  designated  varies  according  to  the 
particular  trade  of  the  workman  using  it. 
The  word  is  used  in  this  district  with  varying 
pronunciation,  but  with  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  which  rhymes  with  fatigue. 

LAWRENCE  F.  POWELL. 

Oxford. 

"  Bomenteek  " — it  is  known  as  "  boman- 
teg"  in  Somerset — is  a  word  with  which  I 
have  been  familiar  from  my  youth  up.  I  do 
not  recollect  having  met  with  it  in  any  other 
county  but  my  native  one,  and,  curiously 
enough,  Jennings  has  not  included  it  in  his 
glossary,  nor  does  Dr.  John  Read  in  his  dialect 
works.  Elworthy,  however,  preserves  it, 
"  Boman-teg "  means  putty  or  mortar — 
"  That's  what  we  call  boman-teg,  so  hard's 
any  'ood  or  ire."  I  recollect  a  dear  old 


tradesman  in  my  native  town  who  constantly 
used  the  word  in  the  sense  suggested  by 
W.  R.  C.  when  filling  up  holes  or  faults  in 
pieces  of  furniture.  Quite  naturally  I  used 
the  phrase  but  a  few  hours  ago  to  indicate 
pominade  hongroise.  And  that  caused  me  to  re- 
collect the  query  in  the  current  number  of 
*N.  &  Q.,'  and  hence  this  reply.  The  glue 
and  sawdust,  the  mortar  and  putty  and  the 
sticky  pommade  hongroise  all  indicate  a  similiar 
substance.  W.  G.  WILLIS  WATSON.' 

Single's  Lodge,  Pinhoe. 

My    recollection     of   this   word    in    con- 
nexion with  iron   and  steel  work  is  that  it 
was  pronounced  "  bomantaig."     The    stuff 
itself   is   a   composition    or   putty   used    in 
filling  up  defects  with    intent  to  deceive — 
hence     the     atmosphere     of     "  fake  "     and 
"camouflage"    suggested  by  your   querist. 
In  the  weekly  journal   Work  of    Sept.   30, 
i  1893,   directions  are  given  for  making  the 
!  material  as  used  in  cabinet-making,  and  it  is 
I  there  spelt  beaumantique. 

ARTHUR  BOWES. 
Newton-le- Willows. 

COMBE    HOUSE,    HEREFORDSHIRE    (12    S. 

I  viii.  510). — Thomas  Bourke  Ricketts,  the 
eldest  son,  was  entered  at  Eton  in  1796  as 
of  Combe.  George  William  Ricketts,  the 

|  second  son,  was  entered  at  Rugby  in  1803  as 
of  Ashford  Hall,  Ludlow.  George  Crawford 
Ricketts,  their  father,  made  his  will  in  1808 
at  Ashford  and  devised  his  estate  in  Shrop- 
shire to  trustees  to  sell.  He  entailed  on  Ms 
eldest  son  his  estate  at  Presleigh  and  all  his 
property  in  Jamaica.  Proved  May  6,  1811 
[P.C.C.  251  Crickitt].  Testator  died  at  Ash- 
ford, April  6,  1811  [Gentleman's  Magazine, 
494J.  V.  L.  OLIVER,  F.S.A. 

The  only  place  of  this  name  I  know  of  in 
Herefordshire  is  two  and  a  half  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Presteign.  In  1840  the  township  of 
Coombe  contained  101  inhabitants.  In 
1914  it  was  said  to  contain  57  inhabitants 
to  its  652  acres.  I  believe  that  the  house 
(which  you  pass  on  the  left  as  you  go  from 
Presteign  to  Shobdon)  is  now  called  Combe 
Park  and  is  a  farm. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

CHRISTOPHER  MILLES  (12  S.  viii.  489). — 
Christopher  Milles,  second  son  of  Christopher 
M.  of  Neckington,  Kent,  deceased,  was 
admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  on  June  18, 
1755,  and  called  so  the  Bar  June  29,  1759. 
C.  E.  R.  BEDWELL. 
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ALDEBURGH  CHAMBERLAINS'  ACCOUNT - 
BOOK:  SALT  MONOPOLY,  1635  (12  S.  viii. 
506). — Judging  by  the  style  in  which  the 
Aldeburgh  accounts  are  written  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  "  the  pattine  for 
salt "  means  "  the  patent  for  salt "  than 
that  there  should  be  any  connexion,  with 
the  Latin  patina.  F.  W.  READ. 

WINDOW  TAX  AND  DAIRIES  (12  S.  viii. 
449,  492,  518).— I  remember  my  wonderment 
when,  as  a  child,  I  found  the  word  "  Dairy  " 
above  a  window  lighting  a  little  place  where 
household  pottery  was  ranged  and  where 
milk  for  current  use  was  kept  in  a  white 
basin.  Having  see  a  real  dairy,  in  a  farm- 
house, it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  call  a  pantry  by  the  same  honourable 
name. 

The  desire  to  evade  the  window  tax 
spoilt  many  a  house.  People  blocked  up, 
or  in  some  way  rendered  useless,  such  lights 
as  they  determined  to  do  without,  and  ugly 
blanks  destroyed  the  balance  of  windows 
in  fa9ades.  Not  infrequently  an  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  matters  by  having 
sham  blinds  painted  on  the  economic 
shutter,  which  was,  however,  generally  of 
uncompromising  black.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

At  the  old  manor  house  of  Thornethorpe, 
standing  near  the  western  boundary  of  this 
parish  (Langton,  Malton),  may  still  be  seen 
over  some  of  the  windows  small  oak  boards 
on  which  are  cut  the  words,  "  Cheese 
Room,"  "  Dairy."  C.  V.  COLLIER. 

Langton. 

SUNDIALS  (12  S.  viii.  511).—!.  In  1872 
'  The  Book  of  Sundials,'  by  Mrs.  A.  Gatty, 
was  published  by  G.  Bell,  and  in  1889  the 
same  publishing  house  brought  out  another 
edition  enlarged  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty  and 
E.  Lloyd  (15s.),  and  still  another  edition 
enlarged  by  H.  K.  F.  Eden,  in  September, 
1900  (31s.  6d.).  This  book  does  not  appear 
in  'The  Publishers'  Catalogue,'  1920. 

2.  Foulis    published,    Dec.,     1906,    'The 
Book  of  Sundial  Mottoes  '  in    the    Garden 
Lover's  series,   by  A.    H.   Hyatt,   with    an 
introduction  by  Alice  Meynell,  2s.    6d   net. 
This  book  does  not  appear  in  *  The  Publishers' 
Catalogue,'  1920. 

3.  Foulis  published,  Nov.  1915,  'A  Book 
of  old  Sundials  and  their  Mottoes.'     Eight 
illustrations  in   colour  by  Alfred  Rawlings 
and    34    drawings    by    Warrington    Hogg. 
The  price  of  this  book  in    1920  is  quoted 
as  5s.  net. 


4.  'Friendship  Booklets,'  ix.,  is  '  A  Little 
Book  of  Sundial  Mottoes,'  published  by 
Foulis,  Nov.  1916.  The  price  of  this  book 
in  1920  is  quoted  at  9d.  net.  One  of  the 
above  books  may  be  the  one  which 
H.  K.  ST.  J.  S.  is  seeking. 

W.   B.   WHITE. 

The  following  information  is  taken  direct 
from  '  The  Book  of  Sundials.  Collected 
by  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  London  :  Bell  and 
Daldy,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1872.' 
(377  in  all.) 

Sundial  No.  115:  Horas  non  numero  nisi 
sercnas.  I  only  reckon  the  bright  hours.  This 
elegant  motto  is  on  dials  at  Sackville  College, 
East  Grinstead  :  on  the  Town-hall  at  Aldeburgh 
in  Suffolk,  which  was  built  circa  1500  ;  at  Learn, 
near  Leamington ;  in  the  Garden  of  Beard 
Sheppard,  Esq.,  Frome  ;  in  front  of  a  farmhouse 
near  Farnworth,  Lancashire  ;  at  Campo  Dolcino  ; 
at  Cawder,  near  Glasgow  ;  at  Arley  Hall,  Cheshire  ; 
and  .  .  .  near  Venice. 

The  motto  is  alluded  to  by  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  in  his  '  Friends  in  Council,'  first 
series,  vol.  i.,  Book  2.  W.  M.  CLAY. 

Alvtrstoke,  Hants. 


on 

More    about    Unknown    London.     By    Walter    G. 

Bell.  (John  Lane,  6s.  6d.  net.) 
HERB  are  seventeen  essays  on  London  topics* 
which,  if  found  unsigned  in  some  paper  would* 
without  much  hesitation,  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Bell. 
There  is  no  one  at  the  moment  writing  on  London 
who  spreads  his  net  so  wide,  sets  out  with  such 
evident  affection  what  he  catches  in  it,  and  has 
such  stores  already  gathered  from  which  to  illus- 
trate it. 

His  geniality  and  rapidity,  while  they  form  an 
inseparable  element  in  the  pleasantness  of  his 
work,  sometimes  in  this  volume  betray  him  into 
slight  incoherence,  whereby  we  are  forced  to 
read  sentences  twice  to  discover  their  meaning, 
and  we  found  a  strange  word  in  the  essay  on 
'  Gogmagog  and  Other  Giants  '--"  divergisation" 
to  wit — which  we  believed  Mr.  Bell's  pen  made  up 
as  it  ran.  However,  we  feel  not  a  whit  less  grate- 
ful to  his  pen  on  this  account. 

Among  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that 
on  the  Carmelite  vault  in  Brittons  Court,  White- 
friars  Street.  It  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
in  1895,  when  investigations  were  undertaken  in 
preparation  for  the  sale  of  the  property  in  which 
it  is  included.  It  had  long  been  used  for  storage 
and  as  a  receptacle  for  rubbish ;  but  the  fine 
mason's  work  now  attracted  attention,  and  closer 
examination  showed  that  this  was  of  the  fourteenth 
century — walls  formed  of  chalk  blocks,  still  white, 
with  moulded  ribs  of  dark  stone  making  the 
vaulted  roof.  Mr.  Bell  informs  us  that  its  present 
owner,  Mr.  Smee,  is  no  less  anxious  than  he  is 
himself  for  its  preservation,  but,  in  view  of  the 
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mortality  of  the  best-intentioned  persons,  he  puts 
in  a  plea,  which  every  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  will 
endorse,  for  intervention  in  its  behalf  by  the 
Ancient  Monuments  Commission — winding  up  with 
a  severe  word  for  the  City  Corporation  as  guardians 
of  such  treasures. 

One  of  the  most  delighful  of  these  essays  is 
'  London  Out  of  Bounds.'  A  red  rose  was  no  un- 
common quit-rent,  so  that  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
can  reason  from  it  to  the  superlative  beauty  of  the 
quondam  rose  garden  of  Ely  Place — but  that  en- 
chanted corner  has  no  need  of  the  ghost  of  a  rose- 
garden  to  give  it  romance.  It  has,  among  other 
things,  a  beadle,  who  is  also  a  watchman — and 
who  represents  the  authority  of  the  Crown  and  the 
proud  independence  of  Ely  Place,  where  the 
City  Police  have  no  power.  Mr.  Bell  is  justly 
scornful  of  the  general  ignorance  of  London,  and 
pokes  a  little  fun  at  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
for  hunting  up  and  down  the  country  for 
examples  of  curfew-ringing,  and  never  mentioning 
either  the  Gray's  Inn  curfew  or  that  of  the  Tower. 

From  the  Tower  he  cannot  yet  drag  himself 
away  :  here  is  a  paper  about  Tower  Hill.  And 
AnneBoleyn  reappears,  a  propos  of  that  letter  at 
the  British  Museum  which  purports  to  be  hers 
— a  copy  of  hers,  that  is — addressed  to  the  King 
four  days  after  her  arrival  at  the  Tower.  '  An 
Election  of  Sheriffs  '  is  an  amusing  and  picturesque 
description  of  one  of  the  best  survivals  of  old 
custom  in  London.  The  essays  on  St.  Martin-le- 
Grand,  the  Apothecaries'  Company  and  Treasure- 
houses  also  deserve  a  mention. 

We  might  instance  many  others,  but  we  believe 
enough  has  been  said  to  whet  the  appetite  of  lovers 
of  London  for  a  book  which,  though  it  makes  no 
pretensions  to  being  more  than  a  collection  of 
sketches  offered  as  recreation,  well  sustains  its 
author's  reputation  both  for  enthusiasm  and  for 
knowledge  of  London. 

Portsmouth  Parish  Church.  By  Henry  T.  Lilley 
and  Alfred  T.  Everitt.  (Portsmouth  :  Char- 
pentier,  12s.  6d.  net.) 

THE  Parish  Church  of  Portsmouth — with  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  for  patron  saint — is 
among  the  richest  of  English  parish  churches  in 
historical  associations,  and  can  boast,  besides, 
architectural  features  of  great  interest.  John 
de  Gisors,  about  ten  years  after  the  Archbishop's 
murder,  gave  the  Canons  of  Southwick  ground  on 
which  to  build  a  Chapel  in  his  honour.  The 
original  building  was  erected  between  1185  and 
1196,  and  the  chancel  and  transepts  of  the  pre- 
sent church  contain  the  chief  remains  of  it.  The 
nave  was  rebuilt  in  the  late  seventeenth  century. 
The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  church  be- 
longs thus  to  a  specially  interesting  period  of 
English  architecture,  that  of  the  transition  be- 
tween Norman  and  Early  English,  and  Ports- 
mouth has  two  singular  features  belonging  to 
it :  the  double  arches  of  the  aisles  under  each 
single  bay  of  the  chancel  and  the  curiously  re- 
cessed east  wall  which  makes  a  wide  arched 
niche,  within  which  is  a  lancet  window. 

The  architectural  detail  of  the  building  ;  the 
heraldry ;  the  general  history ;  the  biographies 
of  vicars,  benefactors  and  other  worthies  con- 
nected with  the  church  and  the  town,  are  all 
treated  in  a  pleasant,  lively  style  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  conceal  the  great  pains  taken  in 


compiling  the  material.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous,  excellently  chosen,  and,  on  the  whole, 
very  well  reproduced,  while  literary  sources  and 
documents  have  been  copiously  drawn  upon. 

In  fact  Portsmouth  Parish  Church  may  now 
boast  of  one  of  the  most  elaborate  monographs 
that  has  recently  been  put  together  upon  any 
parish  church  in 'England. 

The  Poems  of  Robert  HerricJc.      Edited  by  F.  W. 

Moorman.  (Humphrey  Milford,  5s.  net.) 
IN  1915  appeared  the  library  edition  of  Herrick 
in  the  Oxford  English  Texts,  a  notice  of  which 
will  be  found  at  11  S.  xi.  443.  Professor  Moor- 
man's death  and  the  war  have  delayed  the  pub- 
lication of  this  smaller  edition,  which  is  the  fruit 
of  the  same  labours  as  the  larger,  and  intended 
as  a  companion,  volume.  It  is  addressed  to  the 
lover  of  poetry,  not  to  the  professed  scholar. 
It  therefore  confines  itself  to  the  text  of  1648, 
omitting  the  critical  appendix  and  the  discussion 
of  the  text,  which  are  important  features  of  the 
library  edition.  It  also,  with  few  exceptions, 
omits  the  '  Epigrams  '  of  the  '  Hesperides.' 
Both  curtailments  are  well  advised ;  no  one 
carrying  this  volume  for  the  pleasure  of  Herrick' s 
poetry  could  wish  to  burden  himself  with  the 
'  Epigrams,'  and  though  some  attention  to 
textual  variants  has  its  place  even  in  the  general 
reader's  enjoyment  of  an  author,  it  is  but  a 
subordinate  affair  and  useful  chiefly  when  the 
poet's  work  has  already  grown  dear  and  familiar. 

The  ordinary  title  page  of  the  1648  edition 
is  here  reproduced,  and,  as  frontispiece,  in  de- 
ference to  the  present  enthusiasm  for  originals, 
we  are  also  given  the  frontispiece  of  that  edition, 
which  certainly  has  no  intrinsic  merit  to  re- 
commend it. 

The  Oxford  Edition  of  Standard  Authors 
is  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  need  to  praise 
it  as  a  series. 


to 


ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G.  4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G.  4. 

WHEN  answeringl  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses  — 
immediately  after  the  exact  heading  —  the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 
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Cultures     in    Europe    and    the    Mediter- 

COUCH and  Mr  J.  DOVER  WILSON. 

ranean    Basin.     By    M.    C.     BURKITT, 

The    second    volume,    The    Two    Gentle- 

M.A., F.G.S.     With  a  short  preface  by 

men   of   Verona,    is   now   ready.     Cloth, 

L'ABBE    H.    BBEUIL,,    Professor    at   the 

6s  net.     Leather,   10s  net. 

Institute  of  Human  Palaeontology,  Paris. 

"  Solid  land  is  in  sight  —  a  new  settlement  of  the 
text  of  Shakespeare."—  The  Times. 

Royal    8vo.     With    47   plates.      35s   net. 
"  This  book  is  concerned  \vith  the  study  of  Pre- 

The     Corpus     Glossary. 

historic  Archfeology,  called  Prehistory,  and  attempts 
to  discuss  the  various  human  civilisations  of  man- 
kind in  Europe  and  the  North  Coast  of  Africa  during 

Edited   by   W.   M.    LINDSAY,   F.B.A., 

the  early  periods  before  historical  record  was  in- 

Professor  of   Humanity   in  the   Univer- 

vented.    .     .     .     Briefly,  our   subject  is  the   link 
between  certain  branches  of  Natural  Science  and 

sity   of   St    Andrews.     With    an   Anglo- 

History."  —  From  the  Introduction. 

Saxon   Index   by   HELEN   McM.    BUCK- 

HURST.     Demy  8vo.   40s  net. 

Arabian      Medicine.     Being 

"  England's  oldest  dictionary  deserves  an  edition. 
.  .  .  The  surest  plan  for  restoring  an  old  glossary 
to  its  original  form  would  be  to  trace  each  gloss  to 

the   Fitzpatrick   Lectures   delivered   at   the 
College  of  Physicians  in  November   1919 

its  source  ;  and  this  is  the  ideal  we  have  set  before 

and     November     1920.     By     EDWARD 

us."                                                  From  the  Preface. 

G.  BROWN,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  Sir  Thomas 

Moliere.     By  ARTHUR  TILLEY, 

M.A.,    Fellow    and    Lecturer    of   King's 

Adams's  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Univer- 
sity  of   Cambridge.     Demy    8vo.     With 
a  frontispiece.      l«Js  net. 

College,  Cambridge.     Crown   8vo.     With 

"  I  have  sought  to  indicate  the  part  played  by 

a  portrait  of  Moliere.    12s  6d  net. 

the    scholars    and    physicians    of    Islam,   and  es- 

" What  Mr.  Tilley  has  done  is  to  take  us  briefly 
through  the  life  and  then  at  greater  length  through 
most  of  the  plays,  and  to  end  with  two  chapters  of 
general  criticism.     Readers  of  his  previous  work 
will  need  no  assurance  that  it  is  all  w  ell  done." 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 

pecially  of  Persia,  in  the  transmission  of  medical 
science  through  the  dark  ages  from  the  Decline  of 
the  ancient  to  the  rise  of  the  modern  learning  :  and 
to  suggest  to  lovers  of  Arabic  and  Persian  literature 
in  the  wider  sense  that  hitherto  they  have  perhaps 
allowed  the  poets  and  euphuists  to  occupy  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  their  attention." 

Catalogue  of  the  Acropolis 

Museum.       Vol    II,    Sculpture     and 

From  the  Preface. 

The      History     of      Con- 

Architectural Fragments.      By  STANLEY 
CASSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,   and   Assistant  *  Director   of   the 
British  School  at  Athens.     Crown    8vo. 
With  124  illustrations.      36s  net. 

spiracy  and  Abuse  of  Legal  Procedure. 
By   P.    H.    WINFIELD,   LL.D.,    of   the 
Inner    Temple,    Barrister-at-Law,    Lec- 
turer in  Law  at  St  John's  and  Trinity 
Colleges,     Cambridge.     Demy     8vo.    20s 

"  Volume  I  dealt  with  all  the  Sculptures  in  the 
Museum  of  a  date  preceding  the  invasion  of  Xerxes 
in  480  B.C.     The  Sculptures  herein  described  belong, 

net.     Cambridge     Studies     in     English 
Legal  History. 

with  one  exception,  to  periods  after  that  date.     The 
Architectural  Fragments  and  other  antiquities  be- 
long to  periods  both  before  and  after  480  B.C." 

The  first  volume  of  a  new  series,  designed  as 
a  means  of  furthering  scientific  investigations  in 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  law  of  England, 

From  the  Preface. 

and  thus  of  advancing  the  knowledge  of  one  of 

Discovery  in  Greek  Lands 

A  Sketch  of  the  Principal  Excavations 

the  most  important  aspects  of  British  and  world 

A  prospectus  giving  particulars  of  the  series  and 
of  the  first  volume  will  be  sent  on  application. 

and  Discoveries  of  the  last  fifty  vears. 

By   F.    H.    MARSHALL,    M.A.     Crown 
8vo.     With    38    illustrations    and    map. 

ftc«     Rr\    n  o4- 

Spain  since    1815.      By  His 

Excellency      MARQUES      DE     LEMA, 

oS    DQ  Jj.Cu» 

"  A  volume  ablv  written  and  charmingly  produced 
with  a  wealth  of  beautiful  illustrations." 
The  Journal  of  Education. 

Academico     de     la     Historia,     Spanish 
Minister    for   Foreign   Affairs.     Being    a 
lecture  delivered  at  the  Local  Lectures 

"  A  scholarly  little  outline,  well  documented  with 
apposite  illustrations  and  a  bibliography  and  index." 
The  London  Mercury. 

Summer    Meeting,    University    of    Cam- 
bridge,   1920.     Crown    8vo.      4s    6d   net. 
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LONDON  CLUBS  :    BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

ONE  of  the  many  sub -headings  of  the  long- 
hoped-for  Bibliography  of  London  will 
have  to  be  '  Clubs  and  Coteries  '  for  the 
reason  that  these  are  a  distinctive  feature 
of  London  history  and  topography  and  their 
literature  is  considerable.  The  following 
few  notes  are  put  forward  as  an  attempt 
at  the  task,  being  the  list  of  a  small  col- 
lection gathered  in  forming  a  library  of 
London  books : — 

GENERAL  HISTORIES. 

1.  Secret    History   of    Clubs,  particularly  the 
Kit-cat,    Beefsteak,    Virtuosos,   Quacks,   Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Florists,  Beaus,  &c.,  with 
the  Originals  and  Characters  of  the  Most  Noted 
Members.     First      Edition,      8vo.,      Calf,      1709. 
[By  Edward  Ward.]  Reprinted  about  1884. 

2.  History  and  Antiquities   of   the    Most    Re- 
markable   Clubs    in    London   and    Westminster. 


Collected  by  a  Gentleman  who  frequented  those 
places  nearly  forty  years  and  was  an  excellent 
Judge  of  Mankind  and  Human  Nature.  Frontis- 
piece. 12mo,  Calf,  1748. 

3.  A  Compleat  and  Humorous  Account  of  all 
the  Remarkable  Clubs  and  Societies  in  the  City 
of  London  and  Westminster.     Seventh  Edition, 
1756.     pp.  iv.-xii.  and  xiii.,  xiv.,  Text  pp.  2-327. 
This  is  a  late  edition  of  No.  1  with  change  of  title. 

4.  Clubs    and    Club    Life    in    London.     With 
Anecdotes    of    the    Famous    Coffee-Houses,  Hos- 
telries  and  Taverns  from  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury  to    the    Present    Time.     By    John    Timbs, 
F.S.A.     With   Numerous    Illustrations,    Frontis- 
piece,    Preliminary    Pages,    Contents,     &c.    pp. 
viii-xiv.,  Text  pp.   2-544.     Dated  Nov.   7,     1872. 

5.  Les   Clubs   de   Londres.     Par   Jean   Harley. 
Londres  :    Plackett  et  Moody,   1870.       Introduc 
tions  pp.  v.-xxxv.,  Text  3-242.       A  note  on  the 
last  page  explains  that  this  is  only  a  first  part 
of   a    "  Compleat    History    of    Clubs    from   their 
Origin  to  the  Present  Day,"  to  be   issued    in   a 
number     of     volumes     published     at     intervals. 
The  text  is  largely  a  translation  and  adaptation 
of  Ned  Ward's  familiar  Volume  No.  1. 

INDIVIDUAL  "CLUBS. 

6.  The  Athenaeum. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  MDCCCXXXVIII.-IX., 
with  Addenda,  pp.  8-120  and  4-42  in  one  vol., 
Cloth. 

7.  Suggestions    for    the    Classification    of    the 
Library   now    collecting.      For   Private    Circula- 
tion only.    1838.     Pamphlet,   8vo,    10  pp.  only. 

8.  Members  of  the  Athenaeum  Club    from   the 
Foundation.     By     F.     G.     Waugh,     M.A.     Pri- 
vately printed,     pp.   1-151. 

9.  Copy  of  the  first  published  List  of  Members  . 
4    pp.    4to    circular    dated   the   Athenaeum,    12, 
Waterloo  Place,  June  22,  1824. 

10.  The  Athenaeum,  1867.     Statement  to  Mem- 
bers on  the  Increase  of  Membership  and  Financial 
Resources.     4  pp.   4to  circular.     Other  circulars 
convening  meetings  of  members,  &c. 

11.  Army  and  Navy  Club. 

The  Rules  and  Regulations  with  an  Alpha- 
betical List  of  the  Members,  1857.  pp.  12-139. 

12.  The  Britton  Club. 

Many  pamphlets,  circulars,  list  of  members, 
&c.,  were  issued  by  John  Britton,  1821-1849. 

13.  Brooks's  Club. 

Memorial  of  Brooks's  Club  from  the  Founda- 
tion of  the  Club,  1764,  to  the  Close  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  compiled  from  the  Records  of  the 
Club.  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  Tavistock  Street, 
London  W.C.  MCMVII.  4to.  pp.  v.-xxii.  and 
3-295.  Boards,  Half  Cloth  with  label. 

14.  The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 

The  publications,  usually  consisting  of  4to 
catalogues  of  annual  exhibitions  and  4to  mono- 
graphs describing  the  exhibits  in  some  detail, 
are  well  known  and  justly  esteemed.  There 
are  also  Rules  and  Regulations,  Notices,  &c., 
relating  to  the  Club  ;  the  earliest  in  this  collec- 
tion is  dated  Dec.  10,  1866. 

15.  City  of  London  Club. 

Rules,  &c.,  issued  as  an  8vo  pamphlet,     pp.  4-22. 
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16.  Cobden  Club. 

Very  many  Essays,  Pamphlets,  Books,  Leaf- 
lets. &c.  Vide  Catalogue  of  the  Guildhall  Library, 
1889.  p.  203. 

17.  The  Cocked  Hat  Club. 

The  Magna  Charta  of  the  Cocked  Hat  Club. 
Text  pp.  5-iO.  Published  about  1875.  This 
is  an  inner  coterie  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

18.  The  St.  George's  Club. 

Notes  and  Jottings  on  Hanover  Square  and  the 
St.  George's  Club.  4to.  12  pp.  only.  No  title. 
Frontispiece  on  cover. 

19.  Grillon's  Club. 

Grillon's  Club  from  its  Origin  in  1812  to  its 
Fiftieth  Anniversary.  By  P.  G.  E.  London: 
privately  printed,  1880.  Small  4to.  pp.  vi.-x. 
and  1-126. 

20.  The  Garrick  Club. 

The  Garrick  Club.  Notices  of  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-five  of  its  Former  Members.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Barham.  Privately  printed,  1896. 

21.  The  Garrick  Club.     By  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
F.S.A.     London,  1904.     4to,  Red  Cloth,  lettered, 
pp.  ix.-xviii.  and  2-252. 

22.  The  Henpecked  Club. 

Some  Account  of  that  Ancient  and  Honourable 
Society  vulgarly  denominated  the  Henpecked 
Club.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dedication  to  a 
Reigning  Monarch.  By  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
Workington,  1820. 

23.  Nobody's  Friends. 

List  of  the  Members  of  the  Club  of  Nobody's 
Friends  since  its  Foundation,  21  June,  1850,  to 
30  September,  1885.  8vo.  pp.  viii.-xiii.  and 
1-254. 

24.  The     Club     of     Nobody's     Friends.     Pro 
Ecclesia  et  Rege.     Record  for  1887. 

25.  The  Oriental  Club. 

The  Oriental  Club  and  Hanover  Square.  By 
Alexander  F.  Baillie,  F.R.G.S.  With  Photo- 
gravure Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  1891.  4to.  pp.  2-290. 

26.  The  O.P.  Club. 

The  O.P.  Club  :  Its  History  and  Future. 
Pamphlet,  8vo.  Text  pp.  1-8. 

27.  The  Playgoers'  Club. 

The  Playgoers'  Club,  1884  to  1905  :  Its  History 
and  Memories.  By  B.  W.  Findon.  London, 
1905.  pp.  1-72. 

28.  The  Royal  Society  Club. 

Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Royal 
Society  Club.  London,  1860.  4to.  pp.  6-84. 
With  "  An  Additional  Word  on  the  Pristine 
Establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  Club." 
1861. 

29.  The  Temple  Club. 

List  of  Members,  &c.      1874. 

This  is  only  a  skeleton  list ;  the  omissions 
are  numerous.  For  example,  works  by 
Mr.  Louis  Fagan  on  the  Reform  Club,  &c., 
are  omitted  as  being  architectural,  and  not 
relating  to  the  club  itself.  Of  White's, 
the  club  in  Gerrard  Street,  and  the  Savage 
Club,  mention  would  have  been  made 
but  the  volumes  are  not  at  hand.  I  also 


omit  the  several  MS.  histories  of  clubs 
that  are  frequently  scurrilous  and  aim 
more  at  deriding  members  or  the  committee 
than  at  recording  the  history  of  the  club 
itself. 

Some  printed  histories  have  a  purpose 
other  than  being  merely  histories.  For 
instance,  the  many  pamphlets  on  the  Calves' 
Head  Club  are  political  and  anti-Whig. 
Of  the  insignificant  minor  clubs  much  could 
be  recorded ;  Renton  Nicholson  founded 
nearly  a  score  of  these.  So  much  remains 
to  be  recorded  that  this  preliminary  note 
is  intended  to  be  merely  provocative. 

ALECK   ABRAHAMS. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  RICHARD  PARKER 
OF  THE  NORE. 

(See  12  S.  ix.  8.) 

THE  sentence  of  death  on  Richard  Parker 
was  carried  out  aboard  the  Sandwich,  the 
flagship  at  the  Nore,  on  June  30,  1797,  three 
days  after  the  five -days'  trial  by  court 
martial.  Richard  Parker,  the  admitted 
leader  and  organizer  of  the  Nore  Mutiny, 
it  should  be  held  in  mind,  had  formerly 
served  as  midshipman  and  had  been  de- 
graded by  court  martial  for  insubordination, 
and  had  been  discharged  as  "  unfit  for 
service  "  in  1794.  It  was  only  as  "  super- 
numerary able  seaman  " — a  term  which 
marks  the  Admiralty  stresses  of  the  time — 
that  Parker  was  rated  on  the  flagship  of  the 
squadrons  off  the  Thames  Estuary.  By 
the  same  verdict  several  other  of  Parker's 
active  co-adjutors  were  condemned  to 
ignominious  death  and  executed  ;  many  were 
"  flogged  round  the  Fleet  "  ;  a  full  score  of 
the  "  Delegates "  escaped  to  France,  pro- 
bably, as  tradition  has  it,  by  Port  of  London 
aid  ;  and  180  were  detained  in  prison.  But 
to  these  severities  there  is  a  not  uncoiisoling 
historical  sequel. 

On  Oct.  11  of  the  same  year,  the  Dutch 
Fleet  under  Admiral  Winter  was  on  its  way 
to  cooperate  with  the  French  in  a  landing 
on  Ireland.  It  was  intercepted  by  Admiral 
Duncan  (and  his  sullen  crews  of  sixteen  line- 
of -battle  ships),  who  at  once  gave  battle, 
broke  through  the  Dutch  array  of  about  the 
same  strength,  and  in  the  general  action 
which  followed  captured  eight  ships,  in- 
cluding the  flagship,'  the  Vrijheid,  and  the 
Hollander  Admiral.  The  British,  so  very 
lately  mutinous  and  sullen,  lost  1,040  lulled 
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wounded  ;  the  Dutch  1,160  and  6,000  ,  eventually  her  title  was  decided  to  be  in- 
prisoners.  The  work  at  Camperdowii  was  valid.  She  fell  into  deep  distress  ;  became 
eventually  completed  in  August,  1799,  by !  nearly  sightless ;  and  besought  assistance 
the  dispatch  of  an  expedition  to  Holland ;  from  the  charitable  public.  King  William 
which  captured  the  Texel  and  the  twelve  IV.  gave  her  £10  at  one  time,  and  at 
remaining  first-class  ships  of  the  Dutch  |  another  £20.  In  1836,  it  is  on  record  that 
Fleet,  without  bloodshed.  Meantime  the  ]  the  London  magistracy  provided  her  with 
imprisoned  and  degraded  Nore  mutineers,  a  temporary  refuge  ;  and,  later,  there  were 
by  an  act  of  unusual  wisdom,  were  released  |  other  piteous  appeals  on  her  behalf,  inside 
and  pardoned  by  King  George,  and  put  in  i  and  outside  Freemasons'  Lodges.  At  70 


the  fighting  line.     They  found  that, 

In  our  rough  Island  story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 


years  of  age,  blind  and  friendless,  it  was 
stated  that  her  devotion  to  the  memory  of 
Richard  Parker  was  unquenched  ;  "  and  she 


Me. 


Port  rumours  about  Parker  were  number- !  spoke   of   him   with   all   the   enthusiasm    of 
less.     Most  of  the  authorities  set  down  the ,  youthful  love,  and  still  mourned  what  she 
years  of  his  apparently  overcrowded  life  as  regarded  as  his  unjust  fate." 
between  1767  and  1797,  but  the  actual  date 
of  his  birth  is  an  inference,  not  a  certainty  ; 
and  he  was,  in  more  than  one  sense,  generally 
"  older  than  his   years."     It  may   be  fairly 


IRISH  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


(See  12  S.  ix.  5,  and  the  references  there  given.) 
WITHERINGTON  OF  DUBLIN. 

WILLIAM  WITHERINGTON,  a   woollen-draper 
in    Graftoii    Street,    Dublin,    died    intestate 


assumed  that  he  first  entered  service  in  the 
British  Navy  in  a  frigate,  as  an  emergency 
midshipman,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
Acting  Lieutenant  at  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence  in  1782,  when  re- 
putedly barely  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  in  ^^  Admin  ted  Feb  25  1802  * 
A  considerable  interval  of  still  greater  to  hig  gon  Edward?  He  marrie(I,  about 
obscurity  m  his  record  followed.  He  is  said  1?55  Catherine,  elder  dau.  of  the  Revd. 
to  have  returned  to  England  with  a  con- ;  Edward  Fanning  by  his  wife  Joanna  French 
siderable  share  ot  prize-money,  which  he ;  (gee  Fanning  pedigree,  12  S.  vii.  307);  she 
spent  in  riotous  living— as  was  too  often  |  died  A  i}.  lg>  1797?  in  Agh  street,  Dublin ; 
the .seamen  sway  in  all  maritime  countries >;[  her  wm  dated  Feb  29  1794  wag  ed 
to  have  considered  himself  ill-treated  by  his  ,  Jul  n  1797  f  havi  had  iggue  :_  * 
captain  m  the  Navy;  and  to  have  dared  to  |  £  Edward  Witherington,  born  Jan.  23, 
send  his  commanding  officer  a  challenge  |  175g  in  DubHn ,  passedtoupwards  of  20  years 
which  tlie  amazed  captain  promised  to ;  in  the  ^^  ^j  sold  Jut  when  ^  was 
answer  with  his  cane.  Then L  among  the  [  Lieut..Colonel  of  the  9th  Dragoons,  for 
many  stories  once  current  in  Stepney  and  £7  000  (English)  about  the  year  1808.  He 
mother  ports  of  the  Navy  regardmg  Richard  gettled  in  Parig  ftftep  1820  and  married 

Parker  it  was  said   that  he  was  chief  mate   . 

on    board    a    merchant    vessel    trading    to  j      *  Administration    of    the    estate    of    William 

Genoa   and   Leghorn,   when   he   incited  the 

crew  to  mutiny  ;'  on  account  of  the  vileness 

of  the  provisions  "  ;  that  he  was  mate  of 

the  Lascelles,  East  Indiaman,  where  he  got 

into  trouble  for  ''  excessive  drinking  "  ;  that 

he  served  aboard  the  Bull  Dog   sloop -of -war 

in  the  West  Indies  under  Captain  Edward 

Riou  ;  that  he  left  to  his  hapless  wife  a  boy 

some  six  years  of  age,  who  soon  after  the 

execution   at  the   Nore   was  given   a  baby 

brother. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  also,  that  "  Admiral 
Parker  " — as  the  crowd  alongshore  persistently 
called  him  for  nearly  half  a  century — left  a 
will  bequeathing  to  his  wife  a  small  property 
upon  which  he  had  claims,  at  Exeter.  She 
•enjoyed  this  for  a  number  of  years,  but 


Witherington,  late  of  Grafton  Street,  in  the  City 
of  Dublin,  woollen-draper,  a  widower,  deceased, 
intestate.  Granted  to  Edward  Witherington,  the 
natural  and  lawful  son  of  the  deceased,  dated  the 
25th  day  of  February,  1802. 

t  The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Catherine 
Witherington,  wife  of  William  Witherington  of 
the  City  of  Dublin.  My  father  the  late  Revd. 
Edward  Fanning.  My  daughters  Joanna,  Har- 
riett and  Catherine.  To  be  bur.  in  the  tomb 
with  my  father  and  children.  My  son  Henry 
Witherington  £1,000,  and  the  house  69,  Grafton 
Street,  left  him  by  the  Revd.  Edward  Fanning. 
My  niece  Miss  Elizabeth  Groves,  deceased.  My 
son  Edward  Witherington,  Captain  in  the  9th 
Dragoons  .  .  . 

Dated  the  29th  day  of  February  1794. 

(Signed)    CATHERINE   WITHEBINOTON. 

Proved  17th  of  July,  1797,  in  the  Prerogative 
Court,  Dublin. 
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there,  in  May,  1825,  Miss  Ann.  Childe,  a  i  by  the  rector,  the  Revd.  Thomas  Williams* 
young  lady  of  22  years  old,  who  lived  with  tin  the  church  at  Usk,  to  Maria,  sister  to 
a  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Buiibury  as  their  ward, !  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  Bird  of  the  oth  Foot, 
and  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  an  !  and  second  dau.  of  Colonel  Bird,  an  American, 
officer  of  the  Buffs  left  under  Col.  Bunbury's  Loyalist,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
care.  She  was  very  extravagant  and  soon  American  War,  came  over  to  England 
dissipated  the  greater  portion  of  her  hus-  j  hoping  for  employment  and  remuneration 
band's  property.  In  the  autumn  of  1831  from  the  British  Goverment  for  his  losses, 
he  left  Paris  and  went  to  Dublin,  where,  in  his  services,  and  his  sufferings  in  the  Royal 
the  spring  of  1832,  he  contracted  and  died  cause.  Finding  his  hopes  in  this  respect 
of  the  cholera  morbus  which  was  then  raging,  disappointed,  and  his  little  property  dimin- 
leaving  issue  a  son,  born  in  May,  1827,  in  \  ishing,  while  his  family  was  increased  to 


Paris.   - 

II.  Joanna   Witherington,   born  May   10, 


six  daughters  and  four  sons,  he  took  refuge 
in     Monmouthshire,      and     buying     about 


176-,  and  died  Aug.  23,  1793,  in  Grafton  |  100  acres  of  land  in  a  clearing  in  the  centre 
Street  Dublin.  !  °f  Goytra  Wood,  he  built  himself  a  two- 

III  '  Matilda  Witherington,  born  June  i  storey  house  and  cultivated  the  land  round 
17,  1769,  and  died  March  18.  1849,  at  George-  r  about.  Henry  Witherington  s  wife  dying 
town,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  U.S.A.,  m  *he  eafjy  part  of  1809,  leaving  him  with 
having  married,  firstly,  on  July  21,  1785,  if.  dau.,  he  obtained,  in  exchange  for  his 
at  St  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  Theobald  j  lieutenantcy  in  the  Militia,  an  ensigncy  in 
Wolfe  Tone  (see  Tone  pedigree,  12  S.  vi.  !  the  63rd  Foot,  and  died  at  Deal  Sept, 
288),  who  died  Nov.  19,  1798  ;  and,  secondly,  16>  1809>  on  ^  rftlirn  from  the  ^alcheren 
on  Aug.  19,  1816,  Thomas  Wilson  of  Dul-  Expedition  of  the  ague,  caught  on  that 
latur  Scotland  island.  The  announcement  ot  his  death 

'  j  is  thus  given  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 

IV.  Harriett  Witherington,  born  June  6,  i  for   180g  ,  .  _ 

1771,  in  Dublin,  died  July  29,  185]  :  at  24  |  At  Deal^where  he  was  landed  from  Hushing  4r 
St.  John  s  Wood  Road,  .London,  JM.VA  .,  and  ^^  Of  a  fever  brought  on  bv  excessive  fatigue, 
bur.  in  St.  Helen's  Church,  Welton,  near  I  Henry  Witherington,  Esq.,  of  the  63rd  Foot.  In 
Brough,  East  Yorks,  she  married  March  25,  '  the  year  1799,  his  desire  for  active  service  induced 

i7Q/i  a  +  V^y  rnntVipT-'sj  Vioimp  f>Q  r^rafton  hi111  to  exchange  from  the  9th  Dragoons,  and  join 
1/94  at  her  mother  ouse,  .W  ,  U  , 


or  Quen,g  Regiment,  then  embarking  for 
Street,     Dublin,     Thomas     Reynolds,     only  ,  Holland  wjh  whomh!  greatly  distinguished  him- 


son  of  Andrew  Reynolds,  silk  manufacturer,  I  seif  through  the  whole  of  that  arduous  campaign. 
of  Dublin,  by  his  wife  Rose,  eldest  dau.  of    »-«--  •»-••-  «-i 
Thomas  Fitzgerald  of  Kilmead,  Co.  Kildare 
(see    Fitzgerald    pedigree,    12    S.    vi.    308), 
and   had   issue,   for   which   see   pedigree   of 


Reynolds  of  Rhynn,  Co.  Leitrim. 

V.  Henry  Piercy  Witherington,  born  Nov. 
16,  177-  ;  died  young. 

VI.  Catherine    Witherington,    born    Feb. 
20,   1775  ;    married  (marriage  licence  dated 
1796)  John  Heaviside  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
Dublin.     He  lost  his  situation  about   1800, 
when  they  joined  her  brother  Henry  Wither- 
ington, and  all  went  to  live  near  the  village 
of     Usk    in     Monmouthshire.       They     had 
issue  a  son. 

VII.  Henry  Witherington,  born  May  17, 


In  the  late  Scheldt  expedition  the  same  motive  also 
induced  him  to  volunteer  by  exchange  from  his 
own  into  the  Light  Cavalry  of  the  63rd.  In  him 
His  Majesty  has  lost  a  most  spirited  and  active 
officer,  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 

His  dau.  was  brought  up  by  her  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Bird,  but  I  know  nothing  of 
her  life,  except  that  on  a  paper  left  by  my 
grandfather,  Andrew  Fitzgerald,  among 
some  family  records,  he  says  the  following 
refers  to  her: — "August  21,  1849.  At 
Ripoii  by  the  Revd.  R.  Poole,  J.  H.  S.  Sad- 
ler, Esq.,  of  Bleak  Hill,  Wiltshire,  to  Selina 
M.  A.  Witherington.  daughter  of  late  Col. 
Witherington,  9th  Lancers."  Henry 
Witherington  did  not  attain  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel,  neither  was  he  in  the  9th  Lancers. 


V 11.   jienry    vviv>iioiiiigwjju,    M  >iu  ^J-t*^    •*  *  ?    '  ; r     ,.       -.    ,        -,      -•  ,     i 

1779   in  Dublin,  served  in  the  9th  Dragoons  I  consequently   I   am  inclined  to   doubt 
and  afterwards  in  the  2nd  Foot.      He  sold  |  being  Henry's  daughter,  and  think  she  was- 
out  of  the  Army  about  1800,  and,  joined  by  j  more    likely    the    daughter  of    his    brotJ 
his  sister,  Mrs.  C.  Heaviside,  and  her  husband,    Colonel     Edward     Witherington,     buf^ 
went  to  live  near  the  village  of  Usk  in  Mon-    fortunately  I  have  not  been  so  far  able  to 
mouthshire.     He     shortly     after     obtained    find  any  proof  or  otherwise  on  the  subject, 
a    commission   as   Lieutenant    in   the   Mon-  j    ^VIII.    Elizabeth  Witherington,  born  Sept. 
mouth  Militia.      He   was   married   in    1802  j  17.  1780. 
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In  some  family  papers  I  possess,  William 
Witherington,  the  first  of  this  family  of 
whom  I  have  any  record,  is  described  as  of 
Northumberland,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  but  I  cannot  find  any  confirmation  of 
this,  and  all  the  records  I  have  searched 
describe  him  as  a  "  woollen-draper "  of 
Dublin.  He  is  given  as  such  also  in  Peter 


Wilson's    *  Dublin    Directory.'     The    entries 
in  this  are  as  follows  : — 

1768-1774.     William    Witherington,     Woollen- 
draper,  Grafton  Street. 

1775.     William  Witherington,  Woollen-draper, 
22,  Grafton  Street. 

1776-1782.     William    Witherington,     Woollen- 
draper,  68,  Grafton  Street. 

HENRY  FITZGERALD  REYNOLDS. 


AN  ENGLISH  ARMY  LIST  OF  1740. 
(See  12  S.  ii.,  in.,  vi.,  vii.  passim ;  viii.  6,  46,  82,  185,  327,  405,  445.) 

THE  next  regiment  (p.  78)  was  raised  by  Colonel  Thomas  Meredith  in  February,  1702, 
and  in  due  course  became  the  37th  Regiment  of  Foot.  In  1782  it  received  the  territorial 
title  "  North  Hampshire,"  and  was  styled  the  "  37th  (North  Hampshire)  Regiment,"  a 
title  which  it  retained  for  exactly  100  years.  In  1881,  when  the  regimental  numbers  were 
abolished,  it  became  the  "  Hampshire  Regiment,"  which  title  it  still  (1921)  retains. 


Colonel  Ponsonby's  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Henry  Ponsonby  ( 1) 


Colonel 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
Major 

Captains 


Edward  Richbell  (2) 


Dates  of  their 
present  commissions. 

. .      13  May  1735          Captain, 
. .      18  May    1722  ditto 


Dates  of  their 
first  commissions. 

25  Aug.      1705 
24  Mar.       1708 


Richard  Bassett  ( 3) 
Lord  John  Sackville  (4) 
Thomas  Timpson 
James  Coates 
William  Gee 
James  Dehavs    . 


11  April  1722 
3  April  1734 
7  Dec.    1734 
26  Aug.  1737 
28  Oct.    1737 
1  May    1739 

Lieutenant, 
Captain, 
Ensign, 
ditto 
Lieutenant, 
ditto 

10  Apr. 
3  April 
1  July 
20  May 
11  Sept. 
24  Mar. 

1710-11 
1734 
1709 
1732 
1711 
1712 

Captain  Lieutenant         George  Bell  (5) 


1  May    1739         Ensign, 


1  Dec. 


1711 


f  Henry  Wetherall  (6) 

3  Sept.  1725 

ditto 

9  Sept. 

1715 

Thomas  Brady 

2  Jan.    1726 

ditto 

7  Dec. 

1711 

Russell  Chapman 

7  Aug.  1733 

ditto 

22  Oct. 

1718 

Jordan  Wren  (7) 

2  April  1734 

ditto 

28  July 

1720 

. 

Samuel  Boucher  (  8) 

..      11  May    1735 

ditto 

3  Sept. 

1725 

jieiitenants   .  .          .  . 

George  Wheatley 

.  .      10  April  1736 

ditto 

31  Mar. 

1721 

Edward  Loftus 

7  Mar.    1736-7 

ditto 

2  Jan. 

1726 

John  Kirrell 

.  .      26  Aug.  1737 

ditto 

10  April 

1736 

John  Doyne 

.  .      28  Oct.    1737 

ditto 

2  Jan. 

1732-3 

•  John  Hill  (9)       .. 

1  May   1739 

ditto 

3  April 

1734 

(1)  2nd  son  of  William  Ponsonby,  1st  Viscount  Duncannon.     He  was   killed  at  the  battle  of 
Fontenoy,  May  11,  1745. 

(2)  Major  in  the  regiment,  June  3,  1720.     Became  Colonel  of  the  39th  Foot  in  1743,  and  in  1752 
of  the  17th  Foot.     Died  in  1757. 

(3)  Major,  Jan.  15,  1739-40;  Brevet  Lieut-Colonel,  1745.     Died  in  1746. 

(4)  Lord  John  Philip  Sackville,  2nd  son  of  the  1st  Duke  of  Dorset.     Died  in  1765. 

(5)  Captain,  Jan.  15,  1739-40. 

(6)  Captain  Lieutenant,  Jan.  15,  1739-40. 

(7)  Major,  Dec.  26,  1755.     Lieut. -Colonel  in  the  75th  Foot,  April  20,  1758,  and  in  the  37th again, 
Nov.  24,  1759.     Colonel  of  the  41st  Foot,  Aug.  5,  1771.     Major-General,  Aug.  29,  1779 ;  Lieut.-General, 
Feb.  19,  1779.     Died  Jan.,  1784.      He  served  in  the  battles  of  Dettingen,  Fontenoy,  and  Culloden 
(April  16,  1746),  for  the  last  of  which  he  was  awarded  one  of  the  so-called  "  Cumberland  "  medals — 
gold. 

(8)  Captain,  May  7,  1745. 

(9)  Captain,  Feb.  17,  1745-6. 
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Colonel  Pousonby's  Regiment  of  Foot. 


Dates  of  their 
present  commissions. 


Dates  of  their 
first  commissions. 


Ensigns 


\  John  Worge  (12) 
j  Francis  Jones  (13) 
i  Charles  Fleury   . . 
j  Thomas  Bermingham 
Brabazon  Ponsonby  (14 
Charles  Bellew   . . 
John  Lyons 
Loftus  Cliff  (10).. 
John  Wright 


7  Dec. 
11  May 
19  July 
10  April 

7  Mar. 
•26  Aug. 

1  Oct. 
28  Oct. 

1  May 


1734 

1735 

1735 

1736 

1736-7 

1737 

1737 

1737 

1739 


The  following  additional  names  are  entered  in  ink  on  the  interleaf  : — 


Captains 

C  Thomas  Buck  (11) 
'  *  (  Jno.  Plucknett 

..      15  Jan.     1739-40 
.  .      23  Apl.     1740 

Lieutenants  .  . 

Henry  Flecher    .  . 

.  .      13  Mar.   1740-1 

Ensigns 

("  James  Kinner 
.  .  ]  Audw.  Nesbitt 
(.Hugh  Warn  es     .. 

..      15  Jan.    1739-40 
ditto 
.  .        4  Nov.  1740 

(10)  Captain,  Feb.   6,   1749-50. 

(11)  Major,  Aug.  7,  1749. 

(12)  Lieutenant,  Jan.  15,  1739-40. 

(13)  Lieutenant,  Nov.  4,  1740, 

(14)  Son  of  Cc^onel  H.  Ponsonby — see  supra. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


ROBERT   TOLCARON,    THOMAS 

KYRTON,     SIR     ROBERT     PECKHAM, 

WILLIAM  BROWNE,  "  POTENTATE  TO 

THE   POPE." 

IN  a  long  list  of  English  subjects  abroad 
(P.R.O.,  S.P.  Dom.  Add.  Eliz.  xxvii.  11), 
printed  in  The  Downside  Review,  xxxv. 
71-5,  which  has  been  conjecturally  dated 
April,  1580,  mention  is  made  of  "  Morgan 
Clynock,  Gustos  of  the  English  Hospital  " 
at  Rome.  "  Morgan  "  is  obviously  a  mistake 
ior  "  Morris,"  and  this  mention  seems  to  put 
the  document  in  the  year  1578  (see  12  S.  v. 
161). 

Another  official  of  the  English  Hospital 
whose  name  occurs  in  the  list  is  "  Rob. 
Tolkanen,  rent-gatherer  to  the  English  Hos- 
pital." This  would  appear  to  be  Robert 
Tolcaron,  or  Talcarne,  a  Cornishman,  who 
was  a  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
irom  1543  to  1551,  and  took  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  1547/8.  He  was  in  Rome  in  1564 
(Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  ii.  3)  and  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will  of  Thomas  Kyrton, 
together  with  Nicholas  Morton  (10  S.  ii. 
206)  and  William  Giblett  (10  S.  vi.  189  ; 
11  S.  ii.  346). 

Thomas  Kyrton  was  born  at  Gloucester 
in  1532,  and  went  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 


Oxford,  in  1547,  where  he  became  a  Fellow 
in  1550,  and  M.A.  in  1553.  He  was  or- 
dained acolyte  at  Oxford  in  Sept.,  1554, 
became  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College  in  1557/8, 
and  was  ejected  Sept.  11,  1561.  He  sup- 
plicated for  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  Oxford 
in  1558/9.  On  leaving  Eton  he  went  to  the 
English  Hospice  at  Rome,  where  he  was 
Warden  from  1568  till  his  death,  April  6, 
1571.  His  executors  erected  a  monument 
to  him  in  the  Church  of  San  Tommaso 
degli  Inglesi.  He  was  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  will  of  Sir  Robert  Peckham,  Knight, 
of  Buckinghamshire,  a  Privy  Councillor 
under  Queen  Mary,  who  fled  abroad  at  the 
accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  dying 
in  Rome  on  Sept.  15,  1569,  was  buried  in  the 
Church  of  San  Gregorio  in  Monte  Celio. 

At  the  date  of  this  list  Charles  Parker 
(12  S.  vi.  39)  was  also  living  in  Rome,  as 
was  one  "  Wm.  Browne,  my  L.  Montague's 
second  brother's  son."  It  is  noted  that 
"  his  father  alloWeth  him  a  pension,  and 
had  of  the  K.  of  Spain  100  crowns  to 
bring  him  to  Rome."  The  father  in  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  be  Charles  Browne 
(12  S.  iii.  418).  The  name  Geo.  Brom- 
browe  would  appear  to  conceal  that  of 
Edward  Bromborough  (10  S.  vi.  189). 
There  are  two  nephews  of  Dr.  Owen  Lewis 
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mentioned  as  residing  in  Rome,  viz.,  Owen 
Griffin  and  Thomas  ap  Griffin.  Owen  Griffin 
is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Hugh 
Griffin  (12  S.  vi.  86.) 

This  shows  that  either  the  list  itself 
or  its  transcription  is  inaccurate.  So  when 
we  find  among  the  Roman  sojourners 
Wm.  Berslock  and  Ralph  Butler,  each  of 
whom  is  described  as  "  D.C.L.  and  Potentate 
to  the  Pope,"  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
identify  them  with  John  Bearblock  (11  S. 
vii.  364)  and  Thomas  Butler  (9  S.  xi.  227, 
?50;  11  S.  viii.  409:  ix.  518).  "Potentate 
to  the  Pope  "  appears  to  mean  "  Podesta  " 
or  Magistrate  in  the  Papal  States. 

JOHN  B.   WAINEWRIGHT. 


WARWICKSHIRE  FOLK-LORE. — 1.  Wife 
Sales. — Any  man  could  sell  his  wife  for 
a  sum  varying  from  one  to  three  half- 
crowns  ;  but  he  must  first  lead  her  through 
three  turnpike  gates  and  pay  the  toll,  and 
that  with  a  rope  round  her  neck.  The  sale 
when  carried  out  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered quite  above  reproach.  I  heard 
this  in  my  own  village,  Whitchurch,  and  was 
assured  the  version,  was  quite  correct  by 
the  late  learned  antiquary,  Mr.  F.  Scarlett 
Potter  of  Halford,  a  folklorist  of  no  mean 
standing. 

2.  Hanging   in    Effigy. — A   man    named 
Wheatley  was  hung  in  effigy  on  a  poplar 
tree  growing  on  the  church  land  in  Ilming- 
ton  called  Crowyard.     The  effigy  was  after- 
wards burnt.     It  had  this  rhyme  affixed : — 

This  old  bloke  to  Warwick  went 

False  witness  for  to  be, 
James  Blomefleld  Bush  was  for  murder  hung, 

This  man  for  perjury. 

Wheatley  was  hung  in  effigy  for  enclosing 
part  of  the  common,  including  the  village 
stocks. 

3.  Rounding. — This  practice  was  remem- 
bered as  late  as  1855.     In  South-West  War- 
wickshire, under  the  old  Poor  Law  the  farmer 
paid  half  a  man's  wages  if  supported  by  the 
parish,  and  the  parish  paid  the  other  half. 
Such  men  were   known  as  yard-land-men, 
and  the  proverb  "  To  work  like  a  yard -land - 
man  "  was  not  complimentary. 

A  man  whose  regular  work  through  the 
winter  was  threshing  was  called  a  "  tasher." 
The  word  died  out  about  65  years  ago  and 
only  survives  as  a  surname. 

J.  HARVEY  BLOOM. 


'  PROPHECIES  OF  REFORM.' — In  No.  37 
of  The  Farmer's  Magazine  for  Friday,  Feb. 
15,  1833,  the  following  is  printed  under  the 
title  '  Prophecies  of  Reform.'  Is  its  author- 
ship known  ? 
When  a  lawyer  sheds  tears  while  he's  striking  a 

docket, 
When  assessors  heave  sighs  while  they  empty  your 

pocket, 
When  reviewers  feel  pangs  like  the  authors  they 

cut  up. 
When  conscience  for  sale  shall  no  longer  be  put 

up, 

When  placemen  Unmasked  throw  up  sinecures, 
When  any  quack  medicine  performs  any  cures. 
When  women  of  eighty  confess  they're  in  years, 
When  they  make  such  confession  without  shedding 

tears, 
When  poor  curates   thrive,  while  fat  bishops    get 

skinny, 
When    a  note  with   a   shilling   is   preferred .  to   a 

guinea, 
When  there's  peace,  because  monarchs  are  wearv 

of  killing, 
When  a  good  thumping   loaf's  to  be  had  for   a 

shilling, 

When  like  cattle  at  market  base  voters  ar'nt  sold, 
When  tea-scandal  ceases,  and  fish-fags  don't  scold, 
When  Ale's  made  again  from  good  malt  and  hops, 
When  Corn-Jews  are  found  to  rejoice  at  good  crops, 
When  truth  shall  no  longer  be  deemed  a  foul  libel, 
When  men  follow  precepts  preached  from  the 

Bible, 
When  symptoms  like  these  £hall  be  seen  through 

-  the  land, 
They'll  seem  to  portend — "  A  Reform  is  at  hand." 

E.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

EPITAPHS  MENTIONING*  BAY  OF  THE 
WEEK  (see  12  S.  vii.  487). — In  continuation 
of  my  Note  I  am  now  able  to  give  the  scarce 
M.I.  which  mentions  the  hour  of  death.  It 
is  from  the  churchyard  of  Shillingford  St. 
George,  near  Exeter. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Zeal  who  de- 
parted this  life  the  7th*  day  of  Jany.  1836  at 
11  o'clock  a.m.  and  of  Christian  his  wife  who 
departed  this  life  the  same  day  at  7  a.m.  aged 
75  years. 

The  copy  was  made  and  presented,  most 
kindly,  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Atkins,  rector  of 
Dunchideock-with-Shillingford.  M. 

"  AN  OMISSION  IN  MRS.  COWDEN  CLARKE'S 
CONCORDANCE  "  (12  S.  vi.  58).  —  Kindly- 
permit  me  to  draw  your  correspondent's 
and  perhaps  some  other  reader's  kind 
attention,  who  may  be  living  far  away  from 
England,  to  a  more  recent  Shakespeare 
concordance  which  appeared  under  the 
title  '  Shakespeare-Lexicon  :  A  Complete 
Dictionary  of  all  the  Words,  Phrases,  &c., 
in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare,'  by  Alexander 
Schmidt,  in  one  vol.,  1874-75.  However 
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practical  and  most  useful  Mrs.  Cowden 
Clarke's  original  work  will  ever  remain  with 
Shakespeare  readers  and  students,  it  may  be 
worth  noting  that  Alexander  Schmidt's 
later  Shakespeare  lexicon  presents,  at  the 
same  time,  as  its  title  states,  a  methodical 
arrangement  and  definition  of  the  words, 
according  to  the  various  sense  and  different 
meaning  in  their  connexion.  As  an  instance 
of  its  completeness,  the  verb  "  to  chide,"  oc- 
curring in  '  2  Hen.  VI.'  in.  i.  182,  is  registered 
under  *'  loser"  as  well.  H.  KREBS. 


HOPS,  BEEB,  AND  HERESY. — '  Cassell's 
Book  of  Quotations,'  by  W.  Gurney  Benham, 
p.  461,  has  :— 

Hops,  Reformation,  Bays,  and  Beer 
Game  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

Old  Rhyme. 

Hops,  carp,  pickerel,  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

Another  version  of  the  same, 

referring  to  1532. 

According  to  Brewer's  '  Dictionarv  of 
Phrase  and  Fable,'  p.  29  : — 

Hops  were  introduced  from  Holland  and  used 
for  brewing  in  1524,  but  their  use  was  prohibited 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1528 — a  prohibition 
which  soon  fell  into  disuse. 

W.  Toone,  '  Chr.  Hist.'  i.  122,  under  the 
date  1525,  wrote  : — 

Divers  things  were  imported  into  England, 
whereupon  this  rhyme  was  made : — 

Turkeys,  carps,  hops,  piccarel  and  beer 
Came  into  England  all  in  one  year. 

Southey's '  Common-place  Book,'  first  series 
(2nd  ed.),  p.  413,  quotes  from  '  The  Virtue 
of   Sack '   in  Beaumont's  poems, 
There's  heresy  in  hops  ; 

and  from   'The   Old   Song   of    the   Ex-ale- 
tation  of  Ale  ' : — 
To  the  Church  and  Religion  it  is  a  good  friend, 

Or  else  our  forefathers  their  wisdom  did  fail, 
That  at  every  mile  next  to  the  church  stile 

Sat  a  consecrate  house  to  a  pot  of  good  ale. 
But  now,  as  they  say,  Beer  bears  it  away, 

The  more  is  the  pity  if  right  might  prevail ; 
For  with  the  same  beer  came  up  heresy  here, 

The  old  Catholick  drink  is  a  pot  of  good  Ale. 
JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

CHARLES  DICKENS. — In  '  The  Minor 
Writings  of  Charles  Dickens,'  1900,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Kitton  identified  two  only  as  appear- 
ing in  vol.  i.  of  All  the  Year  Round,  1859. 
But  I  think  the  following  note,  printed  at 
p.  442  (September  3),  bears  the  hand 
of  "  the  Chief  "  too  plainly  for  error  : — 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  title  of  this  journal, 
All  the  Tear  Round,  is  repeated  at  the  head  of 


every  page  instead  of  every  alternate  page,  as 
heretofore.  Our  apology  for  this  tautology  is 
obedience  to  the  Majesty  of  the  Law.  That 
powerful  engine  is  set  in  motion  by  the  18th 
Victoria,  cap.  2,  which,  in  its  wisdom,  commands 
:hat  not  only  the  date  of  each  number,  but  the  title 
shall  be  printed  at  the  top  of  every  page  of  every 
periodical,  before  the  Post-Office  authorities  can 
.egally  register  it  for  transmission  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  colonies.  The  Law  being  the  perfection 
of  human  reason,  gives  as  its  reason  for  this 
absurdity,  that  the  constant  repetition  prevents 
fraud.  In  what  manner,  or  in  whom,  or  where, 
or  how,  or  why,  we  are  unable  to  divine  ;  neither 
s  it  in  the  power  of  the  Postmaster-General  to 
enlighten  our  benighted  understanding. 

G.  A.  Sala,  in  his  '  Life  and  Adventures,' 
1894,  says: — "  The  only  notice  that  the  State 
liad  ever  taken  of  Charles  Dickens  was  to 
sanction  the  prosecution  of  the  proprietors 
of  The  Household  Budget  by  the  Inland 
Revenue  authorities  for  an  alleged  violation 
of  the  Stamp  Act.  I  think  that  the  prosecu- 
tion broke  down."  W.  B.  H. 

POPE  :  SMOLLETT.- — I  do  not  know  whether 
the  following   "  crib  "  has  been  noticed  : — 
Dunciad  (1728)  :  i.  279. 

How  Index-learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  Science  by  the  tail. 
Peregrine  Pickle  (1751)  :  c.  42. — "  He  rated  him 
in  his  own  mind  as  a  mere  index-hunter  who  held 
the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail." 

H.  C. N. 


finerfe*. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


PRINCE  RUPERT'S  FORT,  CORK  HARBOUR 
(see  12  S.  viii.  169). — From  the  map  of  1774 
previously  referred  to,  Prince  Rupert's 
Fort  was  situated  near  the  present  Fort 
Carlisle  on  a  commanding  position  on  the 
cliff  above  the  battery,  which  formed  part 
of  its  defence,  at  the  water's  edge.  Its 
form  was  square  with  flankers  at  each 
corner. 

A  map  of  the  old  fort  on  Haulbowline, 
built  by  Lord  Mount  joy  in  1601  (vide 
'  Pacata  Hibernia,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  424),  is 
strikingly  similar,  but  no  mention  can  be 
found  that  any  work  was  erected  at  the 
harbour  mouth  in  that  period. 

That  there  had  been  one  is,  however, 
apparent  from  official  correspondence  of 
1625,  in  which  year  a  King  John's  Fort  was 
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constructed  at  Corkbeg  with  the  old  stones 
and  on  the  site  of  a  fortification  built  there 
in  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  despite  frequent  mention  in  sub- 
sequent years  of  "  Halebolin "  and  King 
John's  (or  Corkbeg)  Forts,  and  although 
in  1659  when  invasion  was  a  bogy,  a  list 
of  garrisons  "  which  are  thought  fit  to  be 
constantly  kept  "  specified  the  garrison 
of  these  two  forts,  no  mention  is  made  of 
Cork  Harbour  defences  at  other  points. 
It  thus  seems  fair  to  assume  that  before 
1660  Prince  Rupert's  Fort  did  not  exist, 
that  it  was  not  built  under  the  Admiral's 
direction,  but  was  named  after  him.  How 
soon  after  is  still  uncertain.  Smith's 
'History  of  Cork,'  Book  in.,  p.  107,  relates 
that  in  1667  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  having 
intelligence  that  the  French  were  preparing 
an  attack  on  Kinsale, 

encamped  all  the  militia  and  standing  army  of 
Monster,  brought  some  of  the  largest  guns  out 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  planted  batteries 
along  the  shore.  .  .  . 

Perhaps  such  batteries  showed  the  need 
of  and  led  to  the  erection  of  Prince  Rupert's 
Fort  ? 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  assist  to  find 
a,  plan  of  this  fort,  or  otherwise  determine 
the  date  of  its  erection  ?  R.  C.  L.-H. 

ENGLISH  VERSIONS  OF  LATIN  CHARTERS 
IN  PICKERING. — In  Pickering's  edition  of 
the  4  Statutes  at  Large,'  &c.,  the  first 
charters  given  are  printed  both  in  Latin 
and  in  English  ;  they  are  followed  by  some 
in  Norman-French,  of  which  an  English 
version  is  also  given.  In  some  cases  cor- 
rections are  given  where  the  version  is  not 
quite  correct.  There  is  no  preface  or  intro- 
duction giving  any  information  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  English  versions  as  is  afforded 
by  notes  at  the  heads  of  Latin  or  Norman 
versions.  May  I  ask,  then,  what  are  the 
.sources  and  the  authority  for  the  various 
English  versions  of  the  statutes  printed  by 
Pickering  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

THE  HON.  FRANCES  INGRAM-SHEPHERD, 
second  daughter  of  Charles  Ingram,  10th 
Lord  Irvine,  married,  1781,  Lord  William 
Gordon,  second  son  of  Cosmo,  3rd  Duke  of 
Gordon.  She  was  the  mother  of  the  child 
who  sat  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' s  '  Angels' 
Heads  '  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Information  of  date  of  birth  and  death 
asked  for.  E.  E.  LEGGATT. 

62,  Cheapside. 


DICKSON  or  EDINBURGH. — I  am  compiling 
a  genealogical  tree  of  the  family  of  Dickson 
of  Edinburgh  and  collateral  branches,  and 
should  be  grateful  to  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents who  might  be  able  to  give  me 
genealogical  information  regarding  the 
ancestry  of  : — 

.  .  .  Dickson  (Christian  name  unknown). 
He  was  a  fur  merchant  in,  or  connected 
with,  St.  Petersburg,  and  died  at  Edinburgh 
in  or  about  1798,  aged  94.  He  married 
(name  of  wife  unknown)  and  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Samuel 
Dickson,  born  1749,  was  a  builder  and  con- 
tractor, and  built  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh.  He  mar- 
!  ried  at  Edinburgh — in  College  Kirk  parish— 
••  April  19,  1772,  Agnes,  youngest  daughter  of 
Thomas  Baillie,  by  his  wife  Helen  Gordon. 
(Thomas  Baillie  was  a  millwright  at  Water 
of  Leith.  He  had  ten  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— Thomas,  a  colonel,  who  died  in  India, 
1799 ;  John,  a  merchant  in  Edinburgh, 
married  Margaret  Sutherland  (dau.  of 
Alexander  Sutherland,  farmer),  July  29, 
1764;  William,  born  Nov.  20,  1744; 
Andrew,  born  Feb.  6,  1756,  Agnes  and 
others).  Samuel  Dickson  died  July  2,  1793, 
aged  44  years,  having  had  issue  : — 

1.  James,  writer,  Edinburgh,  served  heir 
to  his  father,  1794. 

2.  Thomas,  born  1775,  died  young. 

3.  Samuel,  born   March   29,    1777,  Writer 
to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh. 

4.  Helen,  born  June  20,  1779. 

5.  Mary,  born  Aug.  4,  1781. 

6.  Thomas,  bom  May  16,  1783. 

7.  Henry    Gordon,    bom    1786,    WT.S.    in 
1817,     married    Aug.     1,     1817,    Elizabeth, 
second  daughter  of  William  Gillespie,  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  and  had  a  numerous 

i  issue.  Mr.  Henry  Gordon  Dickson  was  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Ker  and  Dickson,  W.S., 
and  resided  at  27,  Drummond  Place,  Edin- 

I  burgh.     He  died  there  Sept.  30,  1860. 

8.  Janet,  born  April  20,  1788. 

9.  Robert,  born  Jan.  21,  1790. 

10.  George,  born  Jan.  12,  1792. 

11.  Agnes,  born   Dec.  15,  1793,  died   un- 
married at  Ayr,  1874. 

I  have  particulars  of  the  descendants  of 
3  and  7  above,  but  I  should  like  particulars  of 
the  issue  of  the  other  sons  and  daughters 
who  married.  Professor  James  Dickson 
of  Edinburgh  was  either  a  son  or  grandson 
of  one  of  the  above. 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 
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ORMISTON  OF  ORMISTON,  HADDINGTON- 
SKERE. — I  seek  genealogical  details  of  this 
family.  JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlise  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

SUTHERLAND  FAMILY  (12  S.  viii.  108). — 
With  regard  to  my  query  at  this  refer- 
ence relative  to  the  ancestry  of  Alexander 
Sutherland,  a  farmer  of  Ackergill,  I  give 
hereunder  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  ancestry  of 
Alexander  Sutherland,  and  which  is  also 
interesting  in  connexion  with  the  oft -ex- 
pressed doubt  as  to  whether  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  is  the  rightful  holder  of  the 
ancient  earldom  of  that  county  : — 

July  ??nd,  1852. 

My  dear  John, 

In  your  last  letter  to  me  you  wished  to 
know  the  reason  why  our  family  left  Sutherland- 
shire  to  settle  in  Mora.ysbire.  I  will  tell  you  as 
far  as  it  was  explained  to  me  by  my  great-giand- 
fatlter,  who  was  Laird  of  Kilpeter  in  Sutherland- 
shire,  a  place  above  Helmsdale.  The  first  Laird 
was  son  of  an  ancient  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  the 
Sutherlands  of  Kilpeter  had  for  ages  to  sit,  as 
was  the  custom,  on  the  right  band  of  the  Earl 
and  were  on  all  occasions  looked  upon  by  the 
inhabitants  as  second  to  none,  excepting  the 
Earl.  When  I  visited  Sutherland  in  the  year 
1805,  seeing  my  uncle  and  friends,  the  old  people 
would  say  to  me, "  You  ought  to  be  the  Earl  of 
this  County."  I  replied,  "  it  was  not  my  luck  to 
be  so."  The  charter  of  the  Earl  gives  it  to  the 
nearest  male  to  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  but  it  is 
the  female  who  inherits  it  now. 

A  son  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne  married  the 
heiress  of  Sutherland  when  the  Gordons,  who 
were  a  strong  clan,  dared  anyone  to  interfere. 
The  late  Duchess  married  the  Marquess  of  Stafford 
when  it  was  attempted  to  throw  her  oat  and  re- 
instate the  male  line — that  is  the  Kilpeter  family. 
However,  this  was  not  done  as  they  had  not  the 
courage.  Several  lawyers  in  Edinburgh  offered 
large  sums  to  get  the  job. 

When  a  grand-uncle's  son  of  mine  came  home 
from  India  express,  on  his  arrival  he  was  offered 
a  certain  sum  of  money  yearly,  a  Captaincy, 
or  to  take  a  farm  on  the  lands  of*  General  Munis. 
However,  this  passed  on  all  well  until  he  got  a 
dose  of  some  stuff  that  finished  him  for  he  turned 
insane  and  died.  Now  I  will  tell  you  how  we 
came  to  Morayshire.  The  last  Laird  of  Kilpeter 
bad  three  sons  and  when  their  father  died  they 
agreed  to  sell  the  estate  as  owing  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  time — believing  as  they  did  so  much 
in  witchcraft,  and  the  Laird  having  greatly 
offended  a  witch — the  report  got  common  that 
as  soon  as  any  member  of  the  family  took  posses- 
sion they  were  sure  to  die  immediately.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  estate  was  sold,  One  of  the 
brothers  went  to  Caithness  and  was  a  merchant 
in  Thurso  and  was  chief  magistate  while  he  lived. 
A  second  brother  went  to  Edinburgh  and  was  a 
merchant.  The  third  was  my  grandfather  and 
was  long  a  merchant  in  Tain,  Ross-shire,  and  had 
a  farm  in  Easter  Ross  called  Dourans.  He  was 


in  those  days  called  "  Cornish  Douran,  the 
merchant  of*  Douran."  When  he  died  my 
father  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were  left  in 
charge  of  their  Aunt,  who  was  wife  of  the  Factor 
of  Balnagowan.  This  person  treated  them 
badly  and  my  father  Donald  ran  off  and  settled 
in  Morayshire.  .  . 

Believe  me,  your  loving  father. 

GEORGE  SUTHERLAND. 

The  inference  to  be  gathered  from  this 
letter  is  that  the  Kilpeter  branch  of  the 
family  should  have  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  there  are  any  charters  extant 
which  bear  out  this  contention. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the 
pedigree  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  and 
should  esteem  any  genealogical  details 
thereof,  especially  of  the  three  sons  of  the 
last  Laird  of  Kilpeter.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  second  son  was  Alexander,  a  farmer 
of  Ackergill,  who  migrated  to  Edinburgh, 
and  whose  second  daughter,  Margaret, 
married  John  Baillie  in  1764  ? 

JAMES  SETQN-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

LEIF  ERICSON. — The  interior  of  the 
recently  erected  Cunard  building  in  Lower 
Broadway,  New  York,  is  embellished  with 
mural  paintings  of  the  first  voyagers  to 
America  by  the  artist  Ezra  Winter,  who 
trained  in  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  American  Academy  in  Rome. 
The  voyagers  depicted  in  their  order  are 
Leif  Ericson,  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  Drake. 
The  first  is  shown  in  an  orange  viking  ship 
with  a  high  gilt  dragon  prow,  and  huge 
square  yellow  sail  blazoned  in  black  with  his 
emblem  the  seahorse. 

There  is  a  statue  of  Ericson  at  Boston, 
but  the  '  Ency.  Brit.'  states  that  Ameri- 
can professors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  spot 
on  which  this  Danish  mariner  landed.  Has 
any  later  information  come  to  light  to  settle 
the  point  ?  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly,  W. 

Six  LORDS  :  CHEWAR. — Information  in- 
vited as  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "  Six 
Lords,"  the  sign  of  a  public-house  at  Single- 
borough,  near  Winslow,  Bucks ;  also  of 
"The  Chewar,"  a  thoroughfare  in  Bucking- 
ham. J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly,  W. 

MONKE. — James  Monke  Was  admitted 
to  Westminster  School  in  April,  1740,  aged 
8,  and  William  Monke  in  Jan.,  1743,  aged 
7.  Any  information  about  these  two  Monkea 
would  be  acceptable.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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MONSON. — George  Monson  was  admitted 
to  Westminster  School  in.  Oct.,  1734,  aged 
13,  Henry  Monson  in  April,  1737,  aged  8, 
and  Philip  Monson  in  May,  1717,  aged  14. 
Can  any  correspondent  of  'X.  &  Q.'  assist 
me  in  the  identification  of  these  Monsons  ? 

G.  F.  R,  B 

PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  "  REFIXED  INTRI- 
GANTE."— Mr.  Walter  Sichel,  in  his  excel- 
lent Life  of  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  1905, 
2nd  ed.,  remarks  of  the  above-named  in 
a  note  on  p.  24  : — • 

This  extraordinary  woman  claimed  (and  per- 
haps rightly)  to  be  the  Czarina's  daughter  by 
Count  Rasoumowski.  After  an  education  in 
Persia,  and  many  wanderings,  she  appealed  to  the 
aid  of  the  Sultan,  besought  Hamilton's  assistance 
at  Naples  and  was  betrayed  by  the  Russian 
Minister  Orloff  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
where  she  languished  a  prisoner  till  she  died. 

Can  any  reader  suggest  where  further 
details  may  be  obtained  ? 

FREDK.  C.  WHITE. 

•"  A  FROG  HE  WOULD  A-WOOING  GO." — • 
Who  was  the  original  author  of  the  old 
doggerel, 

A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go, 

*'  Heigho  !  "  said  Anthony  Rowley; 

and  of  whom  was  it  written  ?  King  Charles 
was  always  called  "  Old  Rowley  "  because 
of  his  likeness  to  a  frog.  Alluding  to  the 
doggerel  verse,  can  anyone  say  where  the 
whole  poem  may  be  found  or  give  any 
interesting  items  about  it  ? 

A  LANCASHIRE  WITCH. 

[There  was  a  correspondence  on  this  subject  in 
the  earliest  days  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  initiated  by  a 
query  at  1  S.  i.  401.  We  give  below  two  of  the 
replies,  which  appeared  at  1  S.  ii.  74  (June  29, 
1850)  :— 

Your  Sexagenarian  who  dates  from 
"  Shooter's  Hill,"  has  not  hit  the  mark  when 
he  suggests  that  Anna  Bouleyn's  marriage 
with  Henry  VIII.  (in  the  teeth  of  the  Church) 
is  the  hidden  mystery  of  the  popular  old 
song  : — 

"  Sir  Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go 
Whether  his  mother  was  willing  or  no." 
That  some  courtship  in  the  history  of  the 
British  monarchy,  leaving  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  gave  rise  to  this  generally 
diffused  ballad,  is  exceedingly  probable  ;  but 
the  style  and  wording  of  the  song  are  evi- 
dently of  a  period  much  later  than  the  age 
of  Henry  VIII.  Might  not  the  mod-cap 
adventure  of  Prince  Charles  with  Buckingham 
into  Spain,  to  woo  the  Infanta,  be  its  real 
origin  ?  "  Heigho  !  for  Antony  Rowley  "  is 
the  chorus.  Now  "  Old  Rowley  "  was  a  pet 
name  for  Charles  the  Second,  as  any  reader 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  must  recollect.  No 


event  was  more  likely  to  be  talked  about  and 
sung  about  at  the  time,  the  adventurous 
nature  of  the  trip  being  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  balladmonger.  FRANCIS  MAHONY. 

Your  correspondent  T.  S.  D.  is  certainly 
right  in  his  notion  that  the  ballad  of  "A 
Frog  he  would  a-wooing  go  "  is  very  old, 
however  fanciful  may  be  his  conjecture  about 
its  personal  or  political  application  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn.  That  it 
could  not  refer  to  "  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
Roundheads,"  another  of  T.  S.  D.'s  notions, 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  was  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  hi  November,  1581,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  quotation  made  by  Mr.  Payne 
Collier,  in  his  second  volume  of  "  Extracts  " 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  last  year. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

"  Edward  White.  Lycensed  unto  him, 
«Jec.,  theis  iiij.  ballads  folio winge,  that  is  to 
saie,  A  moste  strange  weddinge  of  the  irogge 
and  the  mowse,"  &c. 

Upon  this  entry  Mr.  Collier  makes  this 
note : — 

"  The  ballad  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
the  still  well-known  comic  song.  '  A  Frog  he 
would  a-wooing  go.'  " 

It  may  have  been  even  older  than  1581 
when  Edward  White  entered  it ;  for  it  is 
possible  that  it  was  then  only  a  reprint  of  an 
earlier  production.  I,  like  Mr.  Collier,  have 
heard  it  sung  "  in  our  theatres  and  streets," 
and,  like  T.  S.  D.,  always  fancied  that  it  was 
ancient.  THE  HERMIT  OF  HOLYPORT.] 

PRICE  FAMILY  :  MARRIAGE  ALLEGATION 
BONDS,  DIOCESE  OF  BATH  AND  WELLS. — 
John  Price,  Rector  of  Priston,  and  Emma 
Catherall  of  Englishcombe,  spinster,  aged 
28,  at  Farmborough,  Bath,  Priston,  Bath, 
Dunkerton,  Bath,  or  Stratton-on-the-Fosse, 
Bath,  Jan.  8,  1724-5.  To  what  family  of 
Price  did  he  belong  ?  Any  information 
will  be  gratefully  received. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

SIGNS  USED  IN  PLACE  or  SIGNATURES. — 
Chapter  vi.  of  Erredge's  '  History  of  Bright - 
helmston '  gives  some  account  of  '  The 
Book  of  all  the  Auncient  Customs,'  dated 
1580. 

This  "  book "  is  signed  by  some  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  most  of  whom,  how- 
ever, do  not  write  their  own  names  but 
affix  a  mark.  These  marks,  sever  ty- three 
in  number,  are  shown  on  p.  38  of  Erredge's 
book.  He  says  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  signs  refer  to  the  trade  or  occupa- 
tion of  the  persons  using  them  ;  but  if  this 
were  the  case,  instead  of  being  all  different 
the  same  signs  would  surely  recur  frequently, 
especially  at  Brighton,  where  so  large  a 
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proportion   of  the  inhabitants  were  fisher- 
men. 

Are  there  other  instances  of  signs  of  this 
description  being  used,  either  by  individuals 
or  by  the  members  of  a  trade  or  calling  ? 

O.  K.  S. 

GLASS  AND  TIN  CHURNS. — -On  Jan.  16,  1851» 
a  patent  was  granted  to  Robert  Cogan  for  a 
cylindrical  glass  churn.     The  report  of  the 
juries  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  shows 
that  thirteen  churns  were  tested  at  the  first 
trial   and   two   of   these   churns   shown   by 
French  makers  were  of  tin.     At  the  second 
trial   five  of   these   chums   found   a   place, 
including  both  the  tin.   churns   along  with 
two    wooden    box    churns    and    a    wooden! 
barrel  churn.     The  report  states  "in  bothj 
trials,   the   small   family* churn   of   Lavoisy } 
(tin)  did  its  work  so  well  that  we  awarded  it  i 
a  prize  medal."     Are  there  any  references 
to    glass    churns    before    1859    and    to    tin! 
churns  before  1851  ? 

R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 

AGRICULTURAL       AND      HORTICULTURAL  j 
WRITERS  :  BIOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS  WANTED. 
— The  following  eight  names  I  am  unable  to  . 
trace  in  the  *  D.N.B.'  and   should   be   glad 
if  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  favour  with 
details  and  references. 

1.  John   Sillett,  who   published,  in  1850,' 
'  A  New  Practical  System  of  Fork  and  Spade 
Husbandry.'     He  states  he  was  a  native  of 
Kelsale,  Suffolk,  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer 
and  draper,  was  in  different  situations  as  a 
linen  draper   in   London   and   Birmingham, 
went  into  business  as  a  general  shopkeeper 
in  Suffolk  and  failed,  and   then  carried   on 
a  haberdashery  business  in  London,  seem-  i 
ingly    with    success.     He    returned    to    his , 
native   village   and    bought    two   acres   of ' 
land,    and    began    to    demonstrate    "  How  \ 
to  keep  a  cow  and  a  pig  upon  an  acre  of 
land,"    following   the   advice   given   in   the 
Labourers'  Friend's  Magazine. 

2.  George  London,  who  died  in  1717,  one 
of  the  earliest  of  London's  market  gardeners, 
beginning  in   1681  with  four  partners,  all, 
like  himself,  ex-head  gardeners. 

3.  John    Bartram   and    his    son,  William 
Bartram.     John     was     the     discoverer     of 
"  Venus's   Fly-trap."     He   was    an    F.R.S. 
arid  was  presented  with  their  gold  medal. 
William  was,  in  1775,  botanist  to  the  King,    j 

4.  The  Rev.  Chas.  Marshall,  died  in  1818, 
aged  74.     He  published,  in  1776,  'Plain  and 
Easy  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  and 


Practice  of  Gardening,  with  Hints  on  Fish- 
ponds.'    It  is  stated  that  he  was  a  London 
schoolmaster  who  got  a  living  in  Northamp- 
tonshire through  marriage. 

5.  James     Donald,     published     in     1851 
'  Land    Drainage,    Embankment    and    Irri- 
gation.'     Geo.  W.  Johnson,  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  for  March  20,  1851,  says: — "  It  is 
the  best  little  manual   on  the   subject  we 
have  ever  perused." 

6.  Walter  Nicol,  who  died  in   1811.     He 
published  in  1798  his  '  Scotch  Forcing  and 
Kitchen  Gardener,'  in  1799  '  The  Practical 
Planter,'  in  1809  '  The  Villa  Garden  Direc- 
tory,' in   1810  'The  Gardener's  Kalendar,' 
and  in  1812  '  The  Planter's  Kalendar.'     He 
was  probably  born  in  Fifeshire  and  his  father 
and  himself  were  gardeners  in  that  county. 
He  was  in  1809/10,  along  with  Dr.   Patrick 
Neill,    secretary   of   the    Caledonian   Horti- 
cultural Society. 

7.  Henry  Dethicke,  who  signs  the  dedica- 
tion of  '  The  Gardener's  Labyrinth.'     It  is 
stated  that  he  was  Archdeacon  of    Carlisle 
and  admitted  a  Doctor  of  Law  at  Oxford  in 
1581. 

8.  Martin     Doyle,      who      published     in 
'  The   Economic  "Library  '   in    1851    '  Rural 
Economy   for    Cottage    Farmers    and    Gar- 
deners.' R.    HEDGER   WALLACE. 


DISRAELI,  ROGERS,  OR  SHAFTESBURY. — 
Can  any  of  your  readers  aid  me  in  a  matter 
of  perplexed  parentage  ? 

Who  is  the  father  of  the  mot  that 
follows  ? 

'  What  religion  are  you,  Mr.  X  ?  " 
"  What  religion,  Madam  ?     I  am  of  the  religion 
of  all  sensible  men." 
"  And  what  is  that  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  All  sensible  men,  Madam,  keep  that  to  them- 
selves.-" 

J.  A.  Froude,  in  his  essay  on  '  A  Plea  for 
Free  Discussion,'  ascribes  this  to  Mr.  Rogers. 

Hilaire  Belloc,  in  his  Introduction  to 
'•'  Everyman  "  edition  of  Froude's  Essays, 
sayS  . — "  There  is  often  set  down  to  Disraali 
the  remark  that  his  religion  was  the  religion 
of  all  sensible  men."  And  upon  being  asked 
what  this  religion  might  be,  that  Oriental 
is  said  to  have  replied : — "  All  sensible 
men  keep  that  to  themselves."  Mr.  Belloc 
then  goes  on  : — 

Now  Disraeli  could  no  more  have  made  such  a 
witticism  than  he  could  have  flown  through  the 
air  ;  his  mind  was  far  too  extravagant  for  such 
pointed  phrases.  Froude  quotes  the  story,  but 
rightly  ascrib'es  it  to  Rogers,  a  very  different  man 
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tfrom  Disraeli — an  Englishman  with    a  mastery  of  ' 
^he  English  language. 

Xow  hear  Mr.  Buckle  in  the  6th  vol.,  p.  560,  | 
•of  his  '  Life  of  Disraeli.'     After  showing  how  j 
Disraeli  was  sometimes  guilty  of  literary  kid-  j 
napping  and  had  borrowed  the  above  wit- 
ticism and  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  Walder-  j 
share,  in  his  novel  '  Endymion,'  he  adds  in  a 
footnote  : — "  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  in  his  ;  Life  of 
Lord  Granville,'  points  out  that  this  passage 
is  a  reproduction  of  Speaker  Onslow's  reply  | 
to  Burnet's  character  of  Shaftesbury  in  his; 
'  History  of  His  Own  Time,'  vol.  i.,p.  164."  j 

Who  is  right  ?     It  is  a  pity  that  so  fine  a 
-child  should  bear  the  brand  of  bastardy. 

ARTHUR  G.  HABGBEAVES. 

"Bythorne,"  Tunbridge  Wells. 

VEBSES  WANTED  :  CONJUGAL  SQUABBLES. — ! 
3  remember  reading,  more  than  60  years  ago,  j 
^some  verses  which  described  how  a  woman ! 
applied  to  a  savant  to  tell  her  how  to  restore  ! 
peace  in  her  house.  He  gave  her  a  bottle  of 
medicine  with  a  direction  that  she  was  to  hold  \ 
a  small  dose  in  her  mouth  whenever  she  met  j 
her  husband.  She  was  thus  unable  to  scold  i 
in  answer  to  his  complaints  ;  and  he  then  i 
ceased  complaining,  and  peace  was  restored,  i 
Can  anyone  tell  me  where  these  verses  I 
can  be  found  ?  A.  D.  T. 


RELAPSES  INTO  SAVAGE  LIFE. 

(12  S.  viii.  511  ;    ix.  37.) 


IBELAND,    that   evolved  a  brilliant  civiliza- 
tion   when     England     and     much     of    the  j 
Continent  were    in    disorder,    sank    into    a 
condition  of  barbarism  that  had  lasted  for] 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  when  Henry  II.  j 
invaded  the  island.     The  Tatar  obliterated 
the  civilization  of  Kiev,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  outrival  that  of  Byzantium. 
The  modern  Annamite  has  made  no  attempt 
to    continue    or    reproduce  the  magnificent  i 
civilization  that  seems  to  have  existed  cen-  j 
turies  ago  in  Cambodia,  and  the  Indian  of 
Latin  America  has  never  risen  to  the  heights 
of  his  ancestors  who  made  Mexico  and  Peru 
what  they  were  before  the  Spanish  conquest. 
In  Hayti,  since  the  elimination  of  the  whites 
who  controlled  and  Christianized  the  slave 
.population,     the     superstitions     of     Africa 
have     reappeared.     The     serpent     is     wor- 
shipped,   as   it    once   was   on   the   coast   of 
•Guinea;     sorcerers     are     held     in     honour ;  j 


children  have  been  sacrificed,  and  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  invested  with  super- 
natural powers  utter  mysterious  incanta- 
tions to  put  themselves  into  communication 
with  the  invisible  world. 

A  large  tract  of  South-Western  Africa  was 
Christianized  by  the  Portuguese,  but  when 
Portuguese  influence  declined,  the  natives 
reverted  to  their  former  beliefs  and  practices. 
In  Asia  Minor  the  barren  Turk  supplanted 
the  supple  Greek  with  his  glorious  past, 
pagan  and  Christian.  The  Greek,  perhaps, 
was  sometimes  absorbed  rather  than  de- 
stroyed, and  there  are  many  curious  instances 
of  Christian  communities  that  embraced  the 
Moslem  creed.  In  our  own  days  a  number 
of  Jews  of  a  low  type  have  annihilated  the 
civilization  of  the  Tsars  and  have  substituted 
chaos  in  its  place.  But  of  course  much 
depends,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  on  the 
exact  meanings  that  we  attach  to  the  word 
"  civilization"  and  its  opposite, and  if  a  con- 
tempt for  simplicity,  proportion,  tradition, 
harmony,  combined  with  a  strong  preference 
for  discordant  noises,  senseless  speed  and 
monstrous  machines  is  a  characteristic  of 
barbarism,  then  I  think  that  we  shall  be 
constrained  to  admit  that  more  than  one 
of  the  so-called  leading  nations  of  the  world 
to-day  ought  perhaps  to  be  classed  with 
those  that  were  once  civilized  and  are  now 
reverting  to  a  savage  state. 

T.  PEBCY  ABMSTBONG. 

The  Authors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  relates  such  an 
incident  in  his  voyage  up  the  Congo  in  his 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha  ( '  In 
Darkest  Africa,'  London,  1890,  i.  106-8). 
A  Basoko  named  Baruti  ("Gunpowder") 
had  been  captured  on  the  Aruwimi  river  when 
a  child,  in  1883,  and  had  been  taken  to 
England  by  Sir  Francis  de  Winton.  He 
afterwards  *  entered  into  Stanley's  service 
and  accompanied  the  Emin  relief  expedition 
in  1887.  When  they  reached  his  native 
village  and  tribe,  "  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  six  (sic)  years,"  he  was  welcomed  by 
his  brother,  and  Stanley  offered  him  the 
choice  of  rejoining  his  tribe  or  continuing 
with  the  expedition.  The  lad  at  first  de- 
clined to  be  restored  to  his  native  land  and 
tribe  ;  but  (writes  Stanley) 
a  day  or  two  after  reaching  -Yambuya  he  altered 
his  mind,  came  into  my  tent  in  the  dead  of  night, 
armed  himself  with  my  Winchester  rifle  and  a 
brace  of  Smith  and  Wesson  revolvers,  a  supply  of 
rifle  and  revolver  cartridges,  took  possession  of  a 
silver  road-watch,  a  silver  pedometer,  a  hand- 
some belt  with  fitted  pouches,  a  small  sum  of 
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money,  and,  possessing  himself  of  a  canoe,  dis- 
appeared down  river. 

He  was  not  seen  again. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  have  read 
of  similar  cases  in  the  Sudan  or  other  parts 
of  Africa.  Such  action,  after  all,  is  only 
natural.  "  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  won't 
come  out  of  the  skin." 

FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

An  instance  of  relapse  is  given  by  Darwin, 
in  a  letter  of  April  6,  1834,  viz.,  that  of 
Jemmy  Button,  a  native  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  who  had  been  brought  to  England 
and  afterwards  restored  to  his  country,  where 
Darwin  saw  him.  He  writes  : — "  Instead  of 
the  clean,  well-dressed  stout  lad  we  left 
him,  we  found  him  a  naked,  thin,  squalid 
savage."  He  refused  to  be  taken  back  to 
England  ( '  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin,'  edited  by  Francis  Darwin,  1887, 
vol.  i.,  ch.  vi.,  p.  251). 

Grant  Allen's  story  does  not  pretend  to 
be  anything  but  a  fiction.  In  it  a  negro, 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  married  to  an 
English  wife,  reverts  to  savagery  when  he 
returns  to  Africa.  The  story  is  one  of  the 
best  in  Grant  Allen's  excellent  volume, 
'  Strange  Stories.'  M.  A.  WILLIS. 

COCKNEY  PRONUNCIATION  (12  S.  ix.  17). — 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  instance  a 
verse  of  Barha-m's  in  the  poetical  skit  pub- 
lished with  his  *  Ingoldsby  Legends,'  and 
styled  '  The  London  University  ;  or,  Stin- 
komalee  Triumphans.  An  Ode  to  be  per- 
formed on  the  opening  of  the  new  College 
of  Graf  ton  Street,  East.' 

Fat  F ,  with  his  coat  of  blue, 

Who  speeches  makes  so  hot  in  town, 
In  rhetoric,  spells  his  lectures  through, 

And  sounds  the  y  for  W, 

The  vay  they  speaks  it  at  the  U- 

niversity  we've  Got  in  town. 

Barham  was,  of  course,  parodying  the 
famous  *  Gottingen '  poem  in  The  Anti- 
Jacobin.  W.  B.  H. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  (12  S.  viii.  325). — I 
noted  The  Blackheathen,  issued  for  Black- 
heath  Proprietary  School,  at  10  S.  xii.  89. 
The  numbers  I  have  are  May  2,  1865,  and 
May  4,  1866.  One  who  was  a  pupil  at  the 
school  a  few  years  later  than  the  above  has 
told  me  that  the  memory  of  names  prominent 
in  the  magazine  was  then  fresh,  but  he  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  magazine  having  been 
published,  so  that  it  is  probable  The  Black  - 
heathen  enjoyed  only  a  short  life. 

W.  B.  H. 


FENNING'S  '  ROYAL  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  '•' 

|  ( 12  S.  ix.  11 ). — There  were  many  dictionaries 

I  before   1761   and   1763.     An   article  headed 

'  About  Dictionaries  '  in  The  Bookworm,  iii. 

i  49  (1890),  gives  the  names  of  several.     Dr* 

;  Samuel    Johnson's   Dictionary  appeared   in 

1755  ;      an    interleaved    copy    of    Bailey's 

i  Dictionary,  1730,  folio,  having  been  largely 

!  used  in  its  preparation.  W.  B.  H. 

t 

Something   like    two    centuries    separates 

j  this  work  from  the  "  first  English  dictionaries 

|  printed,"  as  the  following  brief  list  will  prove, 

1  and  this    list    by    no    means   exhausts   the- 

early  flow  of  English  lexicons : — 

Levins.  Manipulus  Vocabulorum  :  A  Rhyming 
!  Dictionary,   1570.     [Reprinted   1867.] 

Baret.  Alvearie  or  Quadruple  Dictionarie,  1580.. 

Exposition  of  Hard  Words  .  .  .    1609. 

Bullojtar.  English  Expositor,   1616. 

Minsheu.  Guide  into  Tongues,  1017.     [Polyglot 
Dictionary.] 

Cockeran.   English  Dictionarie,    1623. 

W.  JAGGAED,  Capt. 

FONTENELLE'S  ALLEGORY  IN  BATTLE'S- 
'  NOTJVELLES  DE  LA  REPTJBLIQTJE  DES 
LETTRES'  (12  S.  ix.  10). — Fontenelle's 
allegory  was  headed  '  Extrait  d'une  Lettre 
ecrite  de  Batavia  dans  les  Indes  Orient  ales, 
le  27  Novembre  1684,  contenu  dans  une 
Lettre  de  M.  de  Fontenelle,  recue  a  Rotter- 
dam, par  M.  Banage.'  With  an  editorial 
introduction-  and  postscript  it  appeared  as 
article  x.  in  the  January,  1686,  number  of 
Ba.vle's  '  Nouvelles  de  'la  Republique  des 
Lettres.'  (The  heading  of  the  query  was 
therefore  rather  misleading.)  The  name 
of  the  Mother  in  the  story  is  Mliseo,  the 
daughter  who  succeeds  her  is  Mreo.  Eenegu 
is  the  pretender  to  the  throne  who  main- 
tains that  she  is  the  true  daughter  of 
Mliseo.  The  names  are  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  Bayle's  '  QEuvres  diverses  ' 
Mliseo  (not  Mliseo,  as  at  p.  10  ante),  Mreo 
(both  without  accents),  and  Eenegu.  Them 
is  a  short  account  of  Fontenelle's  allegory 
by  A.  C.  Guthkelch  on  pp.  307,  308,  in  Vol. 
viii.  of  '  The  Modern  Language  Review,' 
where  a  suggestion  of  G.  C.  Macaulay  is 
quoted  that  "  Mliseo  is  an  anagram  for 
Solime,  i.e.,  Solyma  (Jerusalem)."  See  also 
pp.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  in  the  Introduction  to 
A.  C.  Guthkelch  and  D.  Nichol  Smith's 
edition  of  Swift's  '  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  '  (1920). 
The  edition  of  the  '  Nouvelles '  that  I 
know  is  of  12mo  size  in  gatherings  of  12 

I  leaves  with  a  separate  title  for  each  month. 

[  Amsterdam,   Henry   Desbordes.     Is    this   a 
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reprint  of  the  original  issue?     Where  did  I      JOHN  WINTHROP  :    INNER  TEMPLE,   1628 

Perrens  find  the  name  Glisee  ?  j  (12  S.  viii.  391,  476). — Winthrop's  '  Life  and 

EDWARD  BENSLY.       <  Letters '    says    that    John    Winthrop,    son 

[The  Editor  apologizes  t>oth  to  the  Querist  and  heir  of  John  Winthrop  of  Groton  in 
.and  to  the  Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  for  having  inad-  the  county  of  Suffolk,  was  "  admitted  to 
vertently  written  "  Fontenelle  instead  ot  ,  T^n^r  TV-m-nlp  TiVV»  9fi  1  fi94.  " 

»  Bay,e  "  in  the  heading  to  the  query.]  ******  Te^le  FeK  -£  1624.^  ^  ^ 

ANECDOTE, OF  LAURENCE  STERNE  (12  S.  found  in  the  Temple  records  in  1860  by  his 
viii.  129,  215). — MR.  BENSLY  misread  my  .  friend  Judge  Warren,  and  that  there  was  a 
note  about  Sterne,  or  his  pen  ran  away,  subsequent  record,  as  follows  : — "  John 
The  Yorkshire  Herald  was  my  authority.  Winthrop,  Gentleman,  specially  admitted 
It  has  a  long  time  behind  it  though  it  has  29  June  1628."  He  says,  "  This  may  have 
tampered  with  its  title.  The  Yor kshire  !  been  the  elder  Winthrop." 
Post,  much  to  be  respected,  is  quite  a  The  Winthrop  '  Life  and  Letters '  shows 
*'  young  thing  "  in  comparison.  that  the  elder  Winthrop  practised  law  as 

ST.  SWITHIN.        early  as   1622,  that  in   1626  he  was    made 

,,   .,_  0      ...     .„.  „        -.'attorney  of    the  Court  of  Wards  and  held 

"ORGY"  (12  S.  vm.  48/).—    Orgy      and   the    Q£CQ    geveral  g>    and    practised 

"orgie"  are,  I  fancy  too  well  established  before  that  court>  A  letter  of  Brampton 
for  any  protest  to  avail  against  them.  For  Gurdon  to  j  w  seniorj  of  Oct>  27  (it  was 
what  decent  dictionaries  say  on  the  !f  1627  Qr  1628)  ghowg  that  at  that  time 
subject  see  the <  O.E.D  under  Orgy,  orgie.  jj  w  ior  had  a  chamber  in  the  Inner 
The  quotations  given  for  both  these .forme .are  T  le  He  presented  drafts  of  bills  to 
more  than  respectable ,  the ,  earhf  <t  of  them  :  p^j^^t  m  1628.  One  part  of  his  prac 
being  dated  1665.  In  the 'Tauchmtz  Pocket  |tice  w&g  attendance  on  the  Committee  of 
French  Dictionary  find  Orgie,  f.  revel,  :  the  Houge  of  CommonSi  He  was  also  a 
drunken  feast,  so  that  the  French  seem  to  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This  seems  to  indicate 
be  equal  sinners  with  ourselves;  C.  C.  B.  j  w  ?  genioi%  wag  the  Qne  specially  admitted 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  is,  I  fear,  too  late  in  Jin  1628.  M.  J.  CANAVAN. 

his  protest  against  the  use  of  this  word  in  the        133,  West  Springfield  Street, 
singular.      The    '  N.E.D.'    gives    quotations  j  ton>  Mass-»  u-»-A. 

from  Sir  Thomas  Herbert ;  in  1665,  the  late  j  pEERg,  MAKTLEa  (12  s>  ix>  10)>_ 
Robmson  Ellis  in  1871  Mr  Frederic  Har-iThe  Historical  Association  have  issued 
rison  m  1883,  and  the  late  Lord  Bowen  in  Httle  hlet  « Pictures  of  Parliament,' 

1887;  .T1frT,fm^lar'r,°rg/'  1™al,?/e??g'!  reprinted  from  'The  Evolution  of  Parlia- 
nized  in  '  The  New  Gresham  English  Die-  ,  ^  ,  fe  profess0r  A.  F.  Pollard.  The 
tionary  of  1920,  *  The  Concise  Oxford  Die-  ;  H  Q£  thege  ictures  is  a  contemporary 
tionary  of ^1911,  and  '  Oiambers's  Twentieth  ;  drawin  of  the  ^  ^  of  PariiamePnt  on 
Century  Dictionary  ot  1902.  |  A  n  fg  1523  anPd  ^  the  ers  are  re. 

JOHN  B.  A\AINEWRIGHT.       LJ£»ted.*Mh    ermine    bars    for   the   dis- 

PRIVILEGE    or    TEMPLARS    AND    HOSPI-   tinguishing  of  rank  on  their  mantles. 
TALLERS  (12  S.  ix.   12).— The  privilege  was  M-  H.  DODDS. 

exemption     from     tithes,     firstfruits       &c   ;      T  }{  ^ted  authority  for  correct 

Information  on  the  subject  is  to  be  foimd  f         ^     and  nobiiity  is  commonly 

in  Southey's    Common-place  Book      voL    i.    supp(fsed  to  "^  %obiiitas  polftica  vel  civilis 

I ...  [by  Robert  Glover  and  Thomas  Mffles]. 

These  two  Orders  were  absolutely  inde-  Ln  :  William  Jaggard,  1608,'  fo.,  with 
pendent  of  all  spiritual  and  temporal  juris-  full-page  copper -plates  of  the  King,  House 
diction  whatsoever,  saving  only  that  of  of  Lords,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke,  Marquis, 
the  Pope  ;  their  property  was  exempted  ;  Earl,  Viscount  and  Baron,  all  in  full-dress 
from  all  taxation,  even  from  ecclesiastical :  official  robes. 

tithes ;  they  had  their  own  clergy ;  they  The  plates  and  text  (translated  into 
also  had  their  own  cemeteries  and  chapels  English)  afterwards  appeared  in  Mexia's 
which  could  not  be  placed  under  interdict.  '  Treasurie  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times, 
The  first  privilege  mentioned  is  doubtless  1613-19,'  2  vols.,  fo.,  also  printed  and  pub- 
that  referred  to  in  the  query.  |  lished  by  my  ancestor. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT.  W.  JAGGARD,  Capt. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH  AND  THE  FRENCH 
AMBASSADOR  (12  S.  ix.  11). — The  ambassador 
was  the  Due  de  Biron,  the  place  Basing 
Park  or  hard  by,  the  year  1601.  See  the 
account  in  Stow's  '  Annales  '  (1615),  p.  796, 
col.  2,  and  vol.  ii.  of  Nichols's  '  The  Pro- 
gresses and  Public  Processions  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.'  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

REFERENCE  WANTED  (12  S.  viii.  471). — 
"  The  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  is  j 
ignorance  in  motion."  The  attribution  of| 
this  saying  to  Goethe  is  correct.  His  words  j 
are: — "  Es  ist  nichts  schrecklicher,  als  eine ; 
thatige  Unwissenheit."  The  sentence  isi 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  division  of  his  | 
'  Maximen  und  Reflexionen,'  which  form 
part  of  the  section  '  Spriiche  in  Prosa,'  vol. 
x.,  p.  402,  of  Ludwig  Geiger's  edition  of  i 
Goethe's  '  Werke  '  (1896). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

"HOWLERS"    (12    S.    viii.    449,    497).— 
Presuming    C.    C.    B.    to    quote    from   the , 
'  N.E.D.'    or,    as    perhaps    better    known, ' 
the    '  Oxford    Dictionary,'    such    authority  j 
defines  the  word  also  as  "an  animal  that  j 
howls."     My    suggestion    was    that     dogs ; 
howl  sometimes  otherwise  than  with  pain. 
CECIL   CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

CLEMENTINA  JOHANNES  SOBIESKY  DOUG-  ' 
LASS  (12  S.  viii.  411,  497;  ix.  17).— The: 
following  note,  taken  from  The  Edin- 1 
burgh  Advertiser  dated  January  20,  1789, ' 
may  be  of  value  to  those  interested  in  the 
children  of  the  "  Young  Pretender  "  : — 

The  Duchess  of  Albany,  who  is  said  to  be  soon 
expected  to  visit  this  country  by  invitation  from 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  is  natural 
daughter  of  the  late  Pretender,  by  a  Miss  Walkin- 1 
shaw.     Notwithstanding   the   strong  attachment  j 
which  the  Pretender  had  for  Miss  Walkinshaw, ' 
he  refused,  in  opposition  to  repeated  solicitations,  j 
to  recognise  the  daughter,  till  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  when  he  sent  for  her  from  Prance  to  Florence, 
where   he   resided,   and   by  virtue   of   his   royal 
prerogative,  admitted  very  kindly  on  the  Continent, 
created  her  Duchess  of  Albany.       He  also  con- 
stituted her  his  heir  ;    as  such  she  has  received 
a  very  large  fortune  in  the  French  funds,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  valuable  jewels  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown  of 'England,  which  were  taken 
from  this  country  by  James  the  Second  on  his 
abdication. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  Pre- 
tender had  one  daughter  only  by  Miss 
Walkenshaw — the  lady  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  extract.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  | 


clear  that  she  could  not  have  been  the- 
"  Mysterious  Princess  "  referred  to  in  the 
extract  from  The  Barrow  News. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
the  Duchess  of  Albany  came  to  this  country 
and  stayed  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Gloucester.  JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex.  • 

HORSE-RIDING  RECORDS  (12  S.  viii. 
509;  ix.  32). — Queen  Elizabeth  died  on 
the  morning  of  Thursday,  March  24, 
1603,  and  the  news  was  conveyed  to 
King  James  VI.  of  Scotland  by  Sir 
Robert  Carey,  who  galloped  into  the 
quadrangle  of  Holyrood  Palace  on  Saturday 
evening,  March  26,  having  accomplished  the 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  about 
54  hours — a  wonderful  feat  of  dispatch  for 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  I  do  not  know  how  many  horses 
he  used  during  the  journey  of  400  miles. 

A  Colonel  Ross — in  September,  1789 — 
undertook  to  ride  on  one  horse  from  London 
to  York  in  48  hours.  He  performed  the 
journey  (202  miles)  in  46£  hours  with  ease, 
for  he  had  only  15  miles  to  travel  in  the  last 
5  hours.  JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

BONTE  (12  S.  viii.  151, 196). — This  surname 
does  not  appear  in  Firmin  Didot's  '  Nouvelle 
Biographie  Generate,'  but  some  medical 
works  are  entered  under  the  name  of  Bonte 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  The 
works  are  C.  L.  Le  Cat,  '  Nouveau  Systeme 
sur  la  cause  de  1'evacuation  p6riodique  du 
sexe.  Lettre  suivie  d'une  reponse  a  des 
objections  faites  contre  ce  systeme  (by  .  .  . 
Bonte)  (1768,  8vo) ;  Q.  T.  Bonte,  'Disser- 
tation sur  la  blennorrhagie  chez  1'homme' 
(Strassburg,  1799,  4to) ;  Eugene  Frangois 
Bonte  "  Quelques  reflexions  sur  les  differentes 
methodes  de  traitement  de  fievre  typhoi'de  * 
(Paris,  1839) ;  and  August  Bonte,  '  Rela- 
tion topographique  et  medicale  d'une  cam- 
pagne  sur  les  Cotes  Occidentales  au  Mexique, 
1864-1865  '  (Montpellier,  1866).  There  were 
evidently  three  or  four  generations  of  the 
same  family  in  the  medical  profession. 

The  surname  of  Bonte  also  frequently 
appeared  as  contributors  to  early  nineteenth- 
century  Parisian  journals,  but  unfortunately 
French  periodical  publications  so  far  back 
are  poorly  represented  in  England's  greatest 
library.  "  ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
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WILD  DARRELL  :  DATE  OF  TRIAL  (12  8.  doubted  testimony  that  at  this  period  of  his 
vii.  30,  53,  98). — Foss,  in  his  'Judges  of  life,  besides  being  given  to  drinking  and 
England,'  1870,  emphatically  writes  at 

from  a  hostel  in  Southwark  with  a  band  of 


p.  528: — "  No  record  has  been  found  of  the 
trial  though  every  search  has  been  made  in 


desperate  characters  to  Shooter's  Hill,  where 


the  proper  repositories.  |  they  stopped  travellers  and  took  from  them 

In  '  Haunted  Houses,  &c.,'  by  Charles  G.  |  not  only  their  money,  but  any  valuable  corn- 
Harper,  1907, p.  32etseq.,  the  author  in  a  long  !  modities.". 

account  writes  fully  upon  the  subject.  We  j  On  p.  228,  Lord  Campbell  quotes  Sir 
give  a  few  sentences  : — •  Walter  Scott,  the  last  few  lines  being  as  fol- 

*  "No  one  will  ever  succeed  in  satisfactorily  lows  '— "  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salisbury  for 
settling  the  historic  doubts  as  to  the  character  the  murder.  By  corrupting  the  Judge  he 
ard  career  of  the  "Wicked  Will."  Mr.  escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law,  but  broke  his 
Harper  continues  :— "  The  one  is  content  to  !  neck  bF  a  fal1  from  ms  horse  jin  hunting,  in  a 
see  Darrell  painted  in  the  blackest  of  hues,  few  months  after. 

A  1    A         -rx 1_         _     -I  _         T 


F.  C.  WHITE. 


while  the  other  would  have  us  believe  him 
a*  much  injured  man."  "  It  is  a  tale  of  a 
midwife  being  suddenly  summoned  one  dark 


14,  Esplanade,  Lowestoft. 


SHAKESPEARIAN^.  (12  S.  viii.  446). — Does 


of  Barston  in^ Warwickshire.  DIEGO. 

DANTEIANA  (12  S.  viii.  462,  517). — I  am 


night,  blindfolded  and  led  on  horseback  to  :  not  the  word  "  but  "  in  *  2  Henry  IV.'  v.  iii. 
a  mysterious  mansion,  where  in  a  stately  room  93,  mean  "except"?  In  that  case  the 
was  a  masked  lady  who  gave  birth  to  a  child,  j  comma  would  apparently  be  correct.  The 
A  gentleman  who  was  also  present  took  the  1  meaning  "  except  "  is  given  in  the  glossary 
child  from  the  nurse  into  an  adjoining  room  j  of  the  '  Temple  Shakespeare  '  edition.  "  I 
and  threw  it  upon  a  blazing  fire,  and  crushed  j  think  he  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
it  with  his  boot  heel  until  it  was  entirely  con-  i  realm,  except  Goodman  Puff  of  Barson," 
sumed."  would  seem  to  be  Silence's  meaning.  In  the 

The    name   of   Sir  John  Popham  (1513  ?-    glossary  "  Barson  "  is  said  to  be  a  corruption 
1607),    Lord    Chief    Justice    of    the    King's 
Bench,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
DarrelPs    alleged    crime.     Foss   remarks  : — 

"  Sir  John  Popham  died  in  possession  of  j  obliged  to  MR.  T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG  for  his 
Littlecote,  in  Wiltshire."  In  connexion  courteous  comment  on  my  paper  at  the 
with  this  a  dark  and  improbable  story  •  is  first  reference  and  regret  that  we  join  issue 
related  of  its  having  come  into  the  Chief  ou  (as  i  take  it)  Dante's  lack  of  modesty  in 
Justice's  hands  as  the  price  of  his  corruptly  j  his  bidding  Lucan  and  Ovid  be  silent  while 
allowing  one  Darrell,  the  former  proprietor, '  he  speaks.  I  must  still  hold  that  in  so  doing 
to  escape  on  his  trial  for  an  atrocious  mur-  the  poet,  again  to  quote  Dean  Plumtre's 
der.  Foss  goes  on  : — "  It  would  be  curious  verdict,  "  stoops  from  his  higher  level  in 
to' trace  the  circumstances  to  which  such  a  the  very  act  of  competition."  I  hope  I  am 
tradition  owes  its  origin,  &c."  numbered  amongst  "  the  competent  critics 

And  again  : — "  If  the  petition  which  Sir  who  would  agree  that  Dante  is  right  in  his 
Francis  Bacon  in  his  argument  against  estimate,"  for  I  did  not  question  that  ;  but 
Ho  His  and  others  for  traducing  public  jus- ,  I  am  still  unconvinced  that  "  there  is 
tice  states  was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  no  lapse  from  humility  on  the  part  of  a  man 
against  Chief  Justice  Popham,  and  which  who  knows  his  own  place  in  the  world  and 
after  investigation  by  four  Privy  Council-  j  realizes  that  it  is  a  high  one."  To  know  this 
lors  was  dismissed  as  slanderous  ('  State  |  alxd  even  to  express  the  knowledge  modest  ly 
Trials,'  ii.  1029)  could  be  found  it  might  pos- ;  — as  did  Bacon  and  Milton  and  Keats — 


sibly  turn  out  this  story  was  the  slander,  &c." 
Lord  Campbell,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices  of  England,'  (1849)  begins  his  bio- 
graphy of  Popham,  vol.  i.  chap,  vi.,  by 
confidently  recording  : — "  Although  at  one 
time  in  the  habit  of  taking  purses  on  the 
highway,  instead  of  expiating  his  offences  at 
Tyburn,  he  lived  to  pass  sentence  of  death 
upon  highwaymen,  &c."  ;  and  at  p.  210  Lord 
Campbell  adds: — "It  seems  to  stand  on  un- 


is  far  removed  from  conceit,  but  to  proclaim 
it  by  bidding  brother  poets  take  a  back 
seat  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  unworthy  ex- 
hibition of  that  weakness.  Keats  is  not 
recorded  to  have  told  'Byron  or  Shelley  to 
stand  aside,  nor  did  Tennyson  order  Brown- 
ing or  Swinburne  to  cease  singing.  Even 
Napoleon  did  not  command  Alexander  or 
Caesar  to  step  beneath  him,  but  merely,  and 
indirectly,  expressed  a  belief  in  his  own 
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immortality.  This  was  all  that  Bacon,  and 
Milton  and  Keats  did,  and  they  did  it 
modestly.  "  Correctly  to  predict  their  own 
immortality  "  is  certainly  not  vanity,  but 
to  announce  it  bombastically  by  lowering 
others  most  certainly  is.  This  was  my 
point — and  not  a  debatable  relative  su- 
periority— which  MB.  ARMSTRONG  has  over- 
looked. 

May  I  add  as  a  pendant  to  my  estimate  of 
Dante's  inferiority  to  Shakespeare  in  certain 
powers  what  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee,  in  Ms 
recent '  Britain's  Tribute  to  Dante  '  (ad  ann. 
1819),  chronicles  thus  : —  r? 

Shelley,  ill  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt  from  Livorno 
(Sept.  3),  dissents  from  the  view  that  Michael 
Angelo  is  the  "  Dante  of  painting,  and  asks  where 
he  has  equalled  ...  all  the  exquisite 
tenderness  and  sensibility  and  ideal  beauty,  in 
which  Dante  excelled  all  poets  except  Shake- 
speare ?  " 

J.    B.    MCGOVERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  PLACARD  (11  S.  x. 
483;  12  S.  i.  13,  77,  129,  230,  317,  435; 
ii.  114). — My  uncle,  Mr.  J.  Passmore 
Edwards,  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  print 
"  contents  bills " — as  they  are  usually 
•called  in  newspaper  offices — by  a  wreb 
machine,  in  connexion  with  The  Echo, 
of  which  he  was  the  proprietor.  This  must 
have  been  in  the  early  '80's  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, or  possibly  the  late  '70's.  I  remember 
the  installation  of  the  little  machine 
(American,  I  think),  in  an  upper  room  in 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  which  quickly 
printed  the  bills  on  a  reel  of  paper,  instead 
of  the  older  press,  in  which  the  sheets  had 
to  be  fed  in  by  hand.  The  slow  process 
of  the  earlier  mode  of  printing  necessitated 
these  contents  bills  being  set  up  before  the 
edition  of  the  paper  to  which  they  referred  ; 
and,  as  the  most  important  news  frequently 
came  in  at  the  last  moment,  it  was  often 
found  that  this,  which  would  be  most 
effective  in  selling  the  paper,  could  not  be 
put  in  the  bills.  The  installation  of  the 
web  machine  enabled  the  bills,  with  the 
latest  "  lines,"  to  be  printed  simultaneously 
with  the  paper. 

Although  bills  setting  forth  the  contents 
had  long  been  utilized  to  advertise  the 
morning  papers,  it  was  the  evening  papers 
that  gave  the  lead  in  the  big  headlines 
designed  to  catch  the  public  eye.  The 
morning  papers  were  slow  in  giving  up 
the  older  form  of  bill,  which  detailed  in 
smaller  type  the  headings  of  many  features 


of  the  paper.  This  is  still  in  vogue  with 
the  suburban  and  some  provincial  papers. 
Some  of  the  London  morning  papers  long 
seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  hardly  re- 
spectable to  issue  a  contents  bill  at  all  ; 
The  Times  was,  I  think,  about  the  last  to 

;  come  into  line  in  this  respect. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  put  on 
record  another  instance  of  enterprise  in 
connexion  with  The  Echo  ?  It  must  also 

''•  be  in  the  early  '80's  that  I  heard  John 
Bright  speak  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberation 

I  Society  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 
Before  concluding  his  speech  he  had  put 
into  his  hand  a  copy  of  The  Echo  containing 
the  opening  passages  of  the  speech,  and  he 
publicly  commented  on  this  journalistic 
enterprise.  FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  HAMMETT  (12   S.  ix.   12) 
Was  Alderman  of  Portsoken  Ward,  1785-98, 
knighted  August,   1786,  Sheriff  of  London 
1788-9,   elected   Lord   Mayor   in    1797,  but 
|  declined  to  accept  office  and  paid  the  fine. 
!He    was    M.P.    for    Taunton,     1782-1800; 
died    July    22,    1800.       Will    [P.C.C.    6C3 
.Adderley]  proved  Aug.  30,   1800.     He  was 
a  member  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company, 
I  of  which  he  was  Master  in  the  year  1785-6. 
|  In  Parliament  he  voted  with  Pitt's  adminis- 
tration.    His  son ,  John  Hammett,  succeeded 
|  him  as  M.P.  for  Taunton,  and  retained  the 
;  seat  till  his  death.     The  somewhat  scandal - 
j  ous     '  City  Biography  '   which  credits  him 
I  with  the  qualities  of  "  meanness,  ignorance 
;  and   impudence "   records    that    he  was    a 
I  native  of  Taunton,  son  of  a  barber  in  that 
town,  and  afterwards  a  footman  in  the  ser- 
\  vice   of      "  Vulture  "    Hopkins,   the  noted 
;  usurer,  whose  wife's  sister,  daughter  of  Sir 
'James    Esdaile    (Lord  Mayor,   1777-8),  ad- 
vanced him  money  which  enabled    him  to 
make  successful  building  speculations.     In 
1781  he  became  a  partner  with  his  father- 
in-law    in    the    banking    firm    of    Esdaile, 
Hammett   and   Esdaile   established  in  that 
year,  in  which  the  name  Hammett  remained 
until  1832  ;  the  bank  (then  Sir  James  Esdaile, 
Esdaile,  Grenfell,    Thomas    £    Co.)    finally 
•  stopped  payment  in  1837. 

ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 

INSCRIPTIONS    AT    ST.    NICHOLAS,   DEPT- 

,FORD   (12  S.  ix.   4). — For  a  full  account  of 

'  Captain  George  "  Sheloocke  "  referred  to  in 

jthe    above    list,    see    Sir    John    Laughton's 

! '  Life  of  Captain  George   "  Shelvocke,"  '  in 

the  «  D.N.B.,'  vol.  52,  pp.  46-8.  R.  B.  • 

Upton. 
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FOXES  AND  LAMBS  (12  S.  viii.  511). — 
According  to  '  The  Living  Animals  of  the 
World,'  in  hilly  countries  the  fox  becomes 
a  powerful  and  destructive  animal,  killing 
not  only  game  but  lambs.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  one  being  shot  when  carrying 
away  a  lamb  from  a  sheepfold  near  the 
cliffs  of  Sidmouth,  in  Devon. 

A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Arundel. 

SUNDIALS  (12  S.  viii.  511;  ix.  39). — An 
illustrated  article  on  sundials,  by  Warrington 
Hogg,  appeared  in  The  Strand  Magazine, 
June,  1892,  pp.  607-12.  A  paper  on  '  Ancient 
Sundials  of  Scotland,'  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings of  about  200  examples,  was  read  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  on 
January  14,  1889,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
architect,  of  Edinburgh  ;  a  report  of  it,  with 
illustrations,  was  printed  in  The  Builder, 
January  26,  1889.  See  also  The  Western 
Antiquary,  Plymouth,  March,  1889,  p.  176. 
FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 

EPITAPHS  DESIRED.  (12  S.  viii.  211). — 
[  enclose  the  copy  of  epitaph  on  George 
Routleigh's  tombstone  in  Lydford  church- 
yard, Devon  : — 

Here  lies,  in  Horizontal  position, 

The  outside  case  of 

George  Routleigh,  Watchmaker, 

Whose  abilities  in  that  line  were  an  honour 

To  his  profession  ; 

Integrity  was  the  main-Spring, 

And  Prudence  the  Regulator 

Of  all  the  actions  of  his  life; 

Humane,  generous,  and  liberal, 

His  Hand  never  stopped 

Till  he  had  relieved  distress  ; 

Sincerely  regulated  were  all  his  movements, 

That  he  never  went  wrong, 

Except  when  Set  a-going 

By  people 
Who  did  not  know 

His  Key  ; 
Even  then,  he  was  easily 

Set  right  again  : 
He  had  the  art  of  disposing  his  Time 

So  well 

That  his  Hours  glided  away 

In  one  continual  round 

Of  Pleasure  and  Delight, 

Till  an  -unlucky  Moment  put  a  period  to 

His  existence  : 

He  departed  this  Life 

November   14,    1802, 

Aged   57, 

Wound  up, 

In  hopes  of  being  taken  in  Hand 

By  his  Maker, 

And  of  being 

Thoroughly  cleaned,  repaired,  and  set  a-going 
In  the  world  to  come. 


In  Aberconway  churchyard  there  is,  or 
was,  an  almost  precisely  similar -worded 
epitaph,  save  that  the  word  "motions" 
occurs  for  "movements." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  it  is 
still  there.  L.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 

ROYALIST  AND  ROUNDHEAD  RATES  OF 
PAY  (12  S.  viii.  411).— The  rates  of  pay  of 
the  Royalist  and  Roundhead  soldiers  are 
given  in  detail  in  Grose's  '  Military  Antiqui- 
ties,' vol.  i.  The  pay  of  the  army  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  was 
as  follows  : — 


FOOT. 


Captain 

Lieutenant 

Ensign 

Serjeant 

Drummer 

Corporal 

Soldier  . 


Colonel 

Lieut.-Colonel 

Captain 

Lieutenant    . . 

Cornet 

Corporal 

Horseman 


s.  d. 

8  0  per  day. 

4  0 

2  6 

1  2 

1  0 
10 


8 


HORSE. 


£     s.   d. 


1     0 


0 

10  0 

8  0 

5  0 

4  0 

2  0 
2 


(Fortescue  says  that  a  horseman  provided 
his  own  horse,  and  received  a  higher  rate  of  pay.) 

The  following  entry  appears  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  showing 
the  pay  of  officers  of  the  Parliamentary 
troops  in  1647,  but  Fortescue  states  that 
at  this  period  the  pay  of  the  Foot  was  18 
weeks,  and  the  Horse  42  weeks  in  arrears. 

FOOT. 


s.    d. 

Captain 

. 

8     0  per  da> 

Lieutenant 

, 

4     0 

Ensign 

m 

2      6 

Serjeant 

m 

1      0 

Drummer 

1      0 

Corporal 

1      0 

HORSE. 

£     s.    c 

Colonel  (with 

4  horses) 

1    10 

Major  (with  3 

horses) 

1      1 

Captain  (with 

2  horses) 

14 

Lieutenant  (with  2  horses) 

9 

Cornet  (with  2  horses) 

8 

Corporals  and 

Trumpets 

2 

At  a  later  date  (1659)  we  find  that  the 
pay  of  a  private  soldier  was  9d.  per  day, 
while  the  pay  for  the  above  ranks  remained 
much  the  same.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 
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The   Library.     Fourth   Series.     Vol.    II.,    No.    1. 

June    1,    1921.     (Oxford  University  Press,    5s. 

net.) 

AN  important  paper  is  to  be  found  in  this  issue  of 
The  Library,  Professor  Albert  C.  Clark's 
lecture  to  the  Bibliographical  Society  on  '  The 
Reappearance  of  the  Texts  of  the  Classics.' 
Professor  Clark  begins  by  stating  the  three 
dangers  which  the  Latin  classics  had  to  face  :  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Pagan  literature  ; 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  ;  and  the  growth  of 
the  Romance  languages,  which  led  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  Latin  texts.  How  narrowly  much  of 
Latin  literature  escaped  these  dangers  is  shown 
by  Professor  Clark's  long  list  of  works  (they 
include  Apuleius,  Catullus,  much  of  Cicero,  some 
of  Livy,  Petronius,  much  of  Tacitus)  which  have 
come  to  us  from  a  single  manuscript.  Due 
honour  is  paid  to  Cassiodorus,  to  Petrarch,  to 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  to  Poggio  and  others  who  laboured 
to  discover  and  preserve  Latin  literature.  The 
whole  article  is  not  only  a  notable  contribution 
to  scholarship  but  interesting  and  even  exciting 
to  read.  In  the  same  number  Mr.  Stephen 
Gaselee's  paper  on  '  Samuel  Pepys's  Spanish 
Books,'  Mr.  E.  R.  McC.  Dix's  account  of  the 
initial  letters  and  factotums  used  by  John  Franck- 
ton,  printer  in  Dublin  (1600-18),  and  Dr.  W.  W. 
Greg's  notes  on  old  books  are  of  great  interest 
and  value. 

Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society, 
Oct.,  1917,  to  May,  1920.  No.  LXX.  (Cam- 
bridge :  Deighton  Bell  ;  London  :  G.  Bell  and 
Sons,  15s.  net.) 

THE  paper  of  widest  general  interest  is  that  in 
which  Dr.  F.  J.  Allen  discusses  the  famous  "  Old 
Mill  "  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.A.  Dr. 
Allen  decides  that  the  structure  would  have  been 
useless,  when  new,  for  the  purpose  of  a  windmill, 
as  unable  to  stand  the  strain.  He  publishes,  also, 
proof  that  Governor  Benedict  Arnold,  who  in  his 
will  (A.D.  1677)  described  the  building  as  "  my 
stone-built  windmill,"  was  not  (as  had  been 
supposed)  a  Warwickshire  but  a  Somerset  man, 
and  therefore  unlikely  to  have  known  the  Inigo 
Jones  mill  at  Chesterton,  Warwickshire,  which 
has  been  regarded  as  the  model  for  the  New- 
port ruin.  He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  conclude 
that  the  building  is  indeed  the  remains  of  a  round 
church  built  by  the  Norse  colonists  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  but  he  suggests  that  ex- 
cavations should  be  made  for  further  architectural 
evidence.  Canon  Stopes  and  Dr.  Cranage  con- 
tribute an  interesting  paper  on  the  Augustinian 
Friars  and  Friary  in  Cambridge  ;  and  the  Master 
of  Corpus's  article  on  the  accounts  of  John  Bot- 
wright,  his  fifteenth-century  predecessor,  is  full  of 
good  things. 

The   Journal   of    the   Friends   Historical  Society. 

Vol.    XVIII.,    Nos.     1    and    2,     1921.      (The 

Friends  Bookshop,   3s.) 

To  the  curious  in  the  drama  no  less  than  to 
Friends  we  commend  the  quaint  tale  told  in 
'  The  Theatre  and  Barclay's  "  Apology,"  '  of  how 


a  performance  of  Dibdin's  The  Quaker,  at  Drury 
Lane,  started  the  conversion  of  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine  and  his  wife.  There  is  a  good  paper  on 
the  Devonshire  House  reference  library  and  its 
foundation,  and  an  interesting  account  of  life  at 
the  Friends  school  at  Lisburn,  Co.  Antrim,  a  little 
more  than  a  century  ago. 

Survey  of  London.  Vol.  VII. :  Chelsea  (Part  III.), 
The  Old  Church.  By  Walter  H.  Godfrey. 
(The  London  County  Council.  Spring  Gar- 
dens, S.W.I.) 

WE  are  glad  to  take  note  of  the  appearance  of 
this  new  instalment  of  a  great  and  most  useful 
undertaking.  The  Old  Church  at  Chelsea  is 
here  fully  described  both  as  to  structure  and 
fittings.  The  monuments  within  the  church 
and  those  in  the  churchyard  are  fully  listed 
and  their  inscriptions  and  heraldry  set  out,  together 
with  historical  and  biographical  notes.  An 
Appendix  gives  the  names  and  dates  of  rectors 
and  incumbents,  and  an  index  of  names  is  sup- 
plied. 

Of  all  the  priests  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
church.  Robert  Henry  Davies  has  the  longest 
record  of  service  there — some  fifty-three  years 
(1855-1 908) — and  he  is  memorable,  too,  for  having 
obtained  for  the  parish  the  freeholds  of  the  well- 
known  Lawrence  and  More  Chapels. 

The  Plates,  numbering  83,  illustrate  every 
feature  of  interest  within  the  church,  the  more 
important  by  drawings  and  plans  as  well  as  by 
photographs.  No  one  who  has  any  experience 
of  this  kind  of  work  will  fail  to  realize  how  much 
labour  has  been  expended  upon  this  exhaustive 
description,  or  to  congratulate  the  labourers  on 
the  successful  execution  of  their  task.  It  may 
be  worth  mention  that  Robert  Chambers's  MS. 
account  of  the  church  (1816),  recently  acquired 
by  the  Chelsea  Library,  has  been  here  extensively 
used  for  the  first  time. 
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GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(See  12  S.  viii.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442,  485  ; 

ix.  21.) 

SIB  JOHN  PETTY. 

THE  most  famous  of  the  Petty  family  of 
glass-painters  of  York  and  evidently  a  son 
of  Matthew  Petty  (died  1478).  Free  of 
the  city  1470.  Married  (i.)  Isabel;  (ii.) 
— .  His  second  wife  was  evidently  a 
widow,  as  in  his  will  he  mentions  "  Mr. 
Richard  my  wiff  .  son,"  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed '  a  ryall  [a  gold  coin  value  10s.  first 
issued  by  Edw.  IV.  in  1465],  and  a  lityll 
covered  cope  borderd  at  fot  wfc  silver  and 
gilt."  Daughter  Annes  by  his  first  wife, 
who,  as  shown  in  the  life  of  Robert  Preston 
(q.v.  ante,  12  S.  viii.  486),  was  probably  a 
daughter  of  William  Winter,  founder.  Petty 
had  evidently  a  son  named  John,  who  pre- 
deceased him,  for  in  the  Fabric  Roll  of  1472 


"  John  Pety  de  Ebor  "  is  described  as  sup- 
plying thirty  "  wyspes  "  [a  sheet  of  crown 
glass ;  vide  note,  12  S.  viii.  324]  of  glass, 
whilst  in  the  same  roll  "  Joh.  Pety  jun."  is 
mentioned.  As  the  latter  received  a  full 
man's  wage  of  6d.  per  day  he  was  evidently 
of  age,  and  if  this  supposition  is  correct, 
Sir  John  must  have  been  forty  years  of  age 
or  more  when  he  took  up  his  freedom  in 
1470,  or  he  could  not  have  had  a  son  aged 
21  or  more  in  1472,  and  this  would  make 
him  about  eighty  years  of  age  at  his  death 
in  1508.  Like  most  of  the  York  glass  - 
painters  Sir  John  evidently  lived  in  Stone - 
gate,  but  at  the  top  end  near  the  Minster 
instead  of,  as  seems  to  have  been  more 
generally  the  case,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
street.  This  street  lies  in  two  parishes, 
the  bottom  end  being  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Helen,  where  twelve  York  glass-painters 
are  recorded  as  being  buried  [viz.,  Robert 
Wakefield  in  1414 ;  Thomas  Benefield  in 
1422  ;  Thomas  Rose,  1433  ;  John  Chamber 
(the  elder),  1437  ;  John  Chamber  (the 
younger),  1451  ;  *Richard  Chamber,  1451  ; 
*John  Witton,  1451  ;  Thomas  Shirley,  1458  ; 
Matthew  Petty,  1478 ;  William  Inglish, 
1480 ;  Thomas  Shirwin,  1481  ;  Robert 
Preston,  1503].  The  top  end  of  the  street 
is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael -le-Belfrey, 
where  three  "  glasyers  "  found  sepulture 
[viz.,  John  de  Preston  in  1337  ;  Sir  John 
Petty  in  1508 ;  William  Thompson  in 
1539],  whilst  in  the  near-by  church  of  St. 
Wilfrid,  pulled  down  under  the  Act  of 
1  Ed.  VI.  (1547)  for  removing  superfluous 
churches  in  York  and  the  parish  united 
with  that  of  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  in  28 
Eliz.  (1586),  one  only  [viz.,  William  Bownas 
in  1431]  was  laid  to  rest. 

Sir  John  Petty  evidently  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  held 
many  public  offices.  He  was  Chamberlain 
in  1488,  Sheriff  in  1494-5,  and  elected 
Alderman  Nov.  29,  1504,  vice  Thomas 
Foulneby,  deceased.  Besides  his  glass  - 
painting  business  he  evidently  kept  an  inn. 
The  medieval  inn  corresponded  to  the 
modern  smaller  hotels,  and  there  members 
of  the  merchant  class  put  up,  whilst  persons 
of  quality  and  the  nobility  were  accommo- 
dated in  the  guest-houses  of  the  monasteries. 
The  inns  had  little  in  common  with  the 
beer-house — the  forerunner  of  the  present- 
day  "  pub,"  which  was  generally  kept  by  an 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  these  two  are  actually 
buried  in  the  church  though  they  worshipped 
there  (vide  '  N.  &  Q.'  12  S.  viii.  128,  443). 
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ale-wife.  On  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  an 
alderman  Sir  John  was  ordered  "  to  leve 
his  kepyng  of  hostery  and  take  down  his 
signe  apon  payn  of  forfettour  of  ye  payn 
provided "  [Skaife  MS.  in  York  Public 
Library].  Only  the  previous  year  a  civic 
ordinance  of  York  had  enacted  that  every 
person  keeping  an  hostelry  should  have  a 
sign  over  his  doors  before  Ascension  Day 
[*  York  Five  Hundred  Years  Ago,'  lecture 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Angelo  Raine  at  Rail- 
way Institute,  reported  in  Yorkshire  Herald, 
Jan.  20,  1921],  but  victuallers  and  brewers 
were  prohibited  from  holding  public  offices 
of  all  kinds  [Stat.  12  Ed.  II.,  cap.  6, ;  6  Rich. 
II.,  st.  i.,  cap.  9.  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  ix. 
174,  and  xi.  3,  19]  in  order  to  protect  the 
public  from  fraudulent  administration  of 
the  laws  concerning  food.  These  laws 
were,  however,  everywhere  evaded.  The 
famous  riot  which  occurred  at  Oxford  on 
St.  Scholastica's  Day,  1357,  started  in  a 
tavern  which  was  kept  by  the  mayor,  for 
which  offence  he  suffered  excommunication. 
At  Canterbury  in  1507,  within  three  years 
of  the  date  on  which  John  Petty  at  York 
had  been  ordered  to  "leve  his  kepyng  of 
hostery,"  one  Crompe,  a  brewer,  having 
been  mayor  a  year,  returned  to  his  former 
business  on  leaving  office  and  went  about 
busily  canvassing  the  smaller  retailers, 
promising  that  if  they  would  sell  Crompe' s 
beer  he  would  be  their  "  very  good  master 
whatsoever  they  had  to  do  in  the  Court 
Hall,"  and  that  he  would  see  to  it  that 
their  pots  should  not  be  carried  off  on 
charges  of  short  measure  to  the  Hall  [Mrs. 
Green,  *  Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  62-63].  At  a  later 
date  the  laws  against  innkeepers  holding 
public  offices  evidently  fell  into  abeyance. 
John  Beane,  who  kept  a  tavern,  was  Sheriff 
of  York  in  1538,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1545, 
whilst  Thomas  Waller  "  yeoman  and  inn- 
keeper "  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Middle- 
thorpe  near  York,  was  one  of  the  Chamber- 
lains of  the  city  in  1565  [Skaife  MS.  in 
York  Public  Library].  Although  John 
Petty  is  always  styled  "  Sir  "  it  does  not 
appear  how  he  acquired  that  distinction. 
Besides  being  the  title  of  those  who  had 
attained  to  the  honour  of  knighthood  the 
word  "  Sir  "  was  applied  to  priests  [vide 
note,  12  S.  viii.  324]  who  had  a  cure  of  souls, 
and  to  laymen  who  had  taken  degrees  as 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  this  case  the  word 
being  a  translation  of  "  dominus "  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  Sir  John  had 


received  his  education  in  a  university, 
unless  '  Caumerege,'  the  name  of  a  place  to 
which  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  £4  13s.  4d. 
for  Masses  for  the  soul  of  one  named  Richard 
Robynson,  is  a  corrupt  spelling  of  "  Cam- 
bridge." The  late  Dr.  Purey-Cust,  in  his 
'  Walks  Round  York  Minster '  (p.  176) 
wrote  : — "  I  venture  to  think  .  .  .  that 
.  .  .  John  Pety  .  .  .  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood  as  well  as  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Sir  John  Gilliott,  when  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet, the  King's  daughter,  passed  through 
York  in  the  year  1503  to  marry  James  IV. 
King  of  Scotland."  Sir  John  Gilliott,  how- 
ever, was  not  knighted  on  this  occasion, 
having  already  received  that  honour  in 
1500-1.  [Skaife  MS.  in  York  Public  Library]. 
Moreover  John  Petty  does  not  describe 
himself  as  a  knight  in  his  will,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  have  done  had  he  borne  the  title, 
nor  was  he  so  described  in  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion on  the  window  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  Minster  after  his  death  ;  though  accord- 
ing to  the  late  Dean  [ibid.]  both  Torre 
[MS.  in  the  York  Minster  Library]  and  Drake 
['  History  of  York ']  mention  two  inscriptions. 
One  of.  these  is  said  to  have  been  on  the  rose 
window  of  the  south  transept,  in  which  are 
shown  the  York  and  Lancaster  roses  con- 
joined, in  allusion  to  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VII.  and  Elizabeth  of  York,  which  was  there- 
fore executed  subsequently  to  the  year  1486. 
This  inscription  is  said,  by  the  above  writers, 
to  have  read  : — "  This  window  was  glazed 
by  Sir  John  Pety,  Knight,  sometime  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  York,  who  died  8 
November,  anno  Domini  1508."  In  this 
Dr.  Purey-Cust  or  the  authorities  he  quotes 
may  have  been  mistaken,  as  if  Sir  John  did 
the  window,  which  is  extremely  likely,  the 
inscription  cannot  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  glass  as  it  describes  his  death, 
so  must  have  been  added  after.  Moreover 
the  date  is  incorrect,  as  Sir  John  did  not  die 
on  Nov.  8  but  on  Nov.  12,  1508,  moreover 
"  his  mortal  body "  did  not  find  "  an 
appropriate  resting-place  beneath  his  work  " 
(presumably  the  above  rose  window),  for 
Sir  John  was  buried  in  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey 
Church,  though  it  is  possible  it  was  to  this 
edifice  Dean  Purey-Cust  referred  ;  as  it  is 
situated  across  the  street  and  not  fifty 
yards  away  from  the  window. 

The  most  likely  explanation  of  Petty' s 
right  to  the  title  of  "  Sir  "  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  was  made  Lord  Mayor  of  the 
city  in  1508  and  that  his  death  occurred 
during  his  year  of  office.  The  position  of 
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Lord  Mayor  in  medieval  times  was  attended 
with  a  degree  of  dignity  and  worship  far 
above  what  it  is  at  the  present  day.  The 
Chief  Magistrate  was  not  allowed  to  walk 
abroad  alone  but  was  preceded  by  two  men 
in  livery  with  his  name  on  their  coats,  and 
citizens  had  to  uncover  as  he  passed  [Rev. 
Angelo  Raine,  lecture  quoted  above.] 
An  old  couplet  has  it : — 

My  Lord  is  a  Lord  for  a  year  and  a  day 
But  his  Lady  is  Lady  for  ever  and  aye, 

and  cases  are  on  record  where  the  wife  of 
the  mayor  was  styled  "  Lady  "  until  her 
death.  In  a  comedy  entitled  '  The  North- 
ern Heiress  ;  or,  The  Humours  of  York,' 
written  by  Mary  Davys,  a  writer  of  some 
little  note  in  her  day,  which  was  produced 
both  in  London  and  York  in  1716,  three  of 
the  characters,  Lady  Swish,  Lady  Cordi- 
vant  and  Lady  Greasy,  owe  their  titles  to 
the  fact  that  their  respective  husbands  had 
been  Lord  Mayors  of  the  city  [Davies, 
*  Walks  through  York,'  p.  281].  It  is  possible 
the  same  rule  applied  to  Lord  Mayors  who 
died  during  their  term  of  office,  and  that 
the  title  "  Sir  ''  was  still  applied  to  them  as 
a  mark  of  respect  after  their  decease.  Sir 
John  Petty  evidently  had  a 'large  business 
and  was  much  patronized  by  the  monasteries, 
for  in  his  will  he  left  13s.  4d.  to  Furness 
Abbey  in  Lancashire,  "  besechyng  thame 
of  clere  absolucion  be  cause  I  have  wroght 
mych  wark  there."  He  must  have  also 
executed  considerable  work  for  the  Minster 
and  for  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York,  to  each 
of  which  -he  bequeathed  "  x  schafe  (i.e., 
sheets)  Renyshe  glase  '*  with  an  additional 
"  vj  tabyls  (rectangular  sheets)  of  Nor- 
mandy white  glase "  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  exclusive  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi,  to 
which  all  candidates  had  to  be  introduced 
by  a  priest,  in  1472,  as  shown  by  the 
following  entry  in  the  register  of  the  guild, 
"  Joh.  Pety  et  uxor  ejus.  Per  dom.  Ric. 
Coke "  [Reg.  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi, 
Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  57,  p.  96].  He  made  a 
fine  will  describing  himself  as  "  John  Petty 
than  beyng  Mai  or  of  the  citye  of  York," 
and  desiring  "to  be  buryd  in  Sanct  Michell 
church  called  Belfray,  at  ye  ende  of  the 
he  alter  in  the  where  (quire)  afore  Sanct 
Michell  "  and  that  there  should  be  "  spendyd 
aboutt  my  corse  xxli  wax  in  xxti  candels  and 
x  scolers  to  bere  them,"  and  also  that  a  tren- 
tall  of  masses  should  be  said  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul.  He  mentions  a  number  of 
rich  garments,  including  "  a  violet  gowne 


furd  wt  blak  fur,"  "  a  tawny  gowne 
furred  w*  fox,  and  a  murrey  gown 
furred  w*  grey,"  a  "  violett  gowne 
furryd  w*  shankes,"  a  '  chamlett  jackett," 
a  "  jaket  of  welwit,"  a  "  gowne  w*  foxfur," 
and  a  "  scarlett  gowne  w*  ye  fur  and  lyn- 
ynge  longynge  therto,"  and  a  "  sarsynett 
tippitt,"  as  well  as  "  buskyns  and  a  pare 
(of)  duble  sooll  shoos."  In  view  of  such  a 
lengthy  list  of  clothes  it  is  perhaps  not 
surprising  that  Sir  John  owed  his  tailor 
money,  and  in  the  inventory  of  John  Carter, 
Citizen  and  Tailor  of  York,  taken  <.n  Sept. 
14,  1485,  we  find  under  the  heading  "  Small 
debts  which  are  owing  to  deceased, "  one  of 
4s.  due  "  From  John  Pety,  glasyer"  [Sur- 
tees Soc.,  vol.  45,  p.  303].  He  also  possessed 
quite  an  armoury,  including  "  a  salet  w* 
harnes  for  ye  slevys,  a  f aid  of  male,  a  gorget 
and  a  hawberd,"  "a  breisi,  plait,  sieves  of 
male,  w*  a  battilaxe  and  a  salett."  In  his 
house  he  had  many  objects  of  art  and  value, 
including  "a  Primer  lomned  wfc  gold,"  " a 
standyng  cup  w*  a  cover  gilt,  wt  a  egill  of 
it,"  "  and  a  lityll  covered  cope  borderd  at  fot 
w*  sylver  and  gilt."  He  evidently  kept  a 
respectable  establishment,  as  amongst  his 
household  servants  he  mentions  "  my 
steward  "  and  "  Jenett  my  madyng,"  both 
of  whom  received  gifts  ;  the  former  receiv- 
ing, in  addition,  "  his  wages  as  long  as  he 
servys  whuche  is  xls."  He  also  remembered 
his  "  two  servandes  famulare  "  and  "  Rauffe 
Batty  my  scribe,"  who  presumably  kept 
the  books  and  wrote  his  business  letters. 
To  his  brother  Robert  he  left  his  business 
and  trade  appliances  as  well  as  a  quantity 
of  armour  and  wearing  apparel.  To  his 
"  doghter  Annes  a  pare  corall  beides  y*  was 
hir  moders.  To  Mr.  Richard,  my  wiff  son, 
a  ryall "  and  a  silver  cup.  "  To  my  commoder 
Judson,  a  gold  ryng  and  a  ryall."  The 
word  commoder,  according  to  the  *  N.E.D.% 
which  gives  four  examples,  one  earlier  and 
three  later  than  the  above  and  all  north 
country,  was  the  name  applied  to  the  re- 
lationship between  one  godparent  and  an- 
other or  the  actual  parents,  e.g.,  1523,  Test. 
Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc.,  v.  171  :  "To  my  Com- 
moder Smyth  my  musterdevilys  gowne.'* 
Amongst  his  friends  he  mentions  "  The 
vicar  of  Onsyngore "  (Hunsingore,  near 
Wetherby,  Yorks),  "  Mr.  Barra,  prebendary 
of  Osbaldwik  "  (near  York),  and  "  Sir  John 
Faceby,  Kynsman,  called  Sir  William  Crak," 
and  Sir  William  Spenser.  "  To  my  breder 
(aldermen)  yt  berys  me  to  ye  churche  evere 
ichon  of  thame  xijd.  To  the  mase-berer 
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and  swerd-berer  (the  officials  who  bear  the 
sword  and  mace  before  the  Lord  Mayor  in 
civic  processions)  other  of  thame  xld.  ; 
and  the  sex  ofecers,  ichon  of  thame  xxd" 
Neither  did  Sir  John  in  his  will  forget  the 
needy  nor  neglect  to  forward  works  of 
public  utility,  for  he  willed  that  his  executors 
should  "  gif  to  pure  folkes  of  my  viij  day 
xlvjs.  viijd."  whilst  he  bequeathed  a  sum  ot 
five  shillings  "  to  the  skowryng  of  ye  dike 
at  Sanct  Anne  chapell  (on  Foss  Bridge)  so 
yt  ony  other  will  make  ye  brigges."  He 
appointed  as  his  executors  "  Mr.  Barra 
[the  above-mentioned  Prebendary  of  Osbald- 
wick],  my  wiff,  and  Annes  my  doghter," 
and  devised  that  the  first  of  these  should 
"  have  for  his  costes  and  expenses  for  his 
commyng,  my  gret  brase  pott  w*  the  feet." 
He  died  on  "  Sunnday  in  the  morning," 
Nov.  12,  1508,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
"  was  nobly  entered  at  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael  called  the  Belframe,  with  the 
sword  and  mase  borne  by  esquyers  afore  the 
body  and  corse  and  sex  aldermen  berying 
the  sayd  corse  to  the  sayd  church  "'  [Skaife 
MS.  in  York  Public  Library].  Finally  a 
window  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
south  transept  of  the  Minster,  since  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  the  figure  of  Solo- 
mon by  Peckitt,  in  which  the  late  Lord 
Mayor  was  depicted  in  his  robes  of  office 
and  kneeling  at  a  desk.  On  a  scroll  beneath 
was  inscribed  : — "  Orate  pro  anima  Johannis 
Pety  Glasarii  et  Majoris  (civitatis)  Ebor  qui 
obiit  12  Nov.  1508  [Drake  Eboracum]." 
His  will  [Reg.  Test.  D.  &  C.  Ebor.  ii.  54  b., 
printed  in  Test.  Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  333]  was  proved  on  Dec.  13,  1508. 

JOHN  A.  KNOWT/ES. 


DANTESCAN      CRITICISM       IN      THE 
SETTECENTO  :   ANTONIO   CONTI. 

THE  history  of  Dantescan  criticism  in  Italy 
still  remains  to  be  written,  and  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  chapter  in  the 
'  Poesia  di  Dante  '  of  Croce — '  Intorno  alia  I 
storia  della  critica  dantesca ' — and  isolated 
works  like  that  of  Zacchetti,  '  La  fama  di 
Dante  in  Italia  nel  Secolo  XVIII.,'  where 
no  effort  is  made  to  enter  more  deeply  into 
the  genuine  critical  penetration,  it  is  im- 
possible to  quote  even  partial  critical 
evaluations.  The  following  essay  is  in- 
tended to  fill  up  some  of  the  lacunae  left  by 
Zacchetti  and  develop  still  further  the 
suggestions  made  by  Croce  in  the  chapter 
already  mentioned,  and  by  G.  Brognoligo 


in  his  valuable  *  Opera  letteraria  di  Antonio 
Conti'  (Ateneo  Veneto,  1893-4).  Dantescan 
criticism  in  the  early  Settecento,  if  we 
;  consider  only  the  narrow  limits  within 
which  criticism  was  confined  and  the 
almost  aggressively  ethical  tone  which 
;  pervaded  every  theoretical  production, 
'  actually  reached  some  basic  unity  of 
|  appreciation.  Purification  of  literature  from 
!  the  licence  of  the  seventeenth  century 
!  could  only  be  achieved,  according  to  the 
critics,  through  a  rigid  literary  morality, 
i  and,  while  the  national  ideal  should  be 
!  ennobled  by  a  true  criticism  of  the  great 
i  Italian  poets,  that  ideal  must  conform  to 
|  the  ethical  standard.  But  there  are  ink- 
;  lings  of  a  more  intuitive,  more  aesthetic 
criticism  of  Dante ;  in  the  Vichian  con- 
ception of  Dante  we  can  see  perhaps  the 
most  notable  production  of  that  time  in 
aesthetic  criticism,  while  through  Gravina, 
Becelli  and  Antonio  Conti  the  deeper 
aesthetic  penetration  gleams  through  the 
traditional  appreciation.  But  even  with 
this  deeper  insight,  even  with  the  theory 
of  Vico  that  the  genius  of  Dante  lay  in  the 
genius  of  poetry  itself  and  that  the  emer- 
gence of  Italy  from  a  long  period  of  poli- 
tical and  emotional  unrest  into  a  calmer 
world  of  thought  and  expression  found  a 
voice  in  the  Dantescan  poetry  and  became 
fused  in  his  soul  to  the  very  stuff  of  poetry, 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  '  Divina  Corn- 
media,'  in,  the  living  conception  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  are  not  explained,  are 
not  brought  into  the  living  reality  de- 
manded of  the  critical  interpretation. 
This  insufficiency  characterizes  the  criti- 
cism of  Dante  expressed  by  Antonio  Conti 
in  several  passages  of  the  '  Prose  e  Poesi ' 
(Venezia,  1756,  vol.  ii.)  and  especially  in  the 
*  Discorso  sopra  la  Italiana  Poesia,'  but  a  new 
element  comes  into  Dantescan  criticism, 
the  comparison  of  the  *  Divina  Commedia ' 
with  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  of  Milton.  Conti 
thus  shows  the  beginning  of  that  school  of 
criticism  which,  taking  its  inspiration  from 
English  writers  and  especially  Addison, 
Gray,  Swift,  Pope,  and,  latterly,  Shake- 
speare, Ossian,  Young,  led  ultimately  to 
Italian  Romantic  criticism.  In  the  *  Dis- 
corso sopra  la  Italiana  Poesia'  this  com- 
parison inspires  undoubtedly  the  first  effort 
to  attain  a  real  historical  perspective  not 
only  in  the  appreciation  of  Dante  but  in 
the  conception  of  Italian  poetry. 

Dante,  appreciating  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  a  still  crude  language,  set  out,  not  to  perfect 
the  romance  or  love-poem,  not  to  flatter  the 
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princes  of  his  time,  but  to  explain  in  the  most    the  comparison,  with  Milton,  there  is  little 

^        J   •  1          *• _         •!     1  J_l  __-!!•  "I          1     i   J    I •*• 


poetical  form   possible   the  sublime   and  hidden 
elements    in    revealed    theology    and    scholastic 


advance   on   the   Renaissance   criticism   of 
Mazzoni,    and    an    almost    entire     lack    of 


philosophy,  using  as  a  basis  the  monarchic  system  *  »***•.  ail^  .  "£  1V^U  .ww??,  £" 
and  grading  penalties  and  rewards  due  to  vice  appreciation  of  the  poetical  spirit  becomes 
and  virtue  according  to  the  principles  of  that !  evident,  that  appreciation  which  vibrates 
system.  I  believe  that  he  derived  the  spirit  in  Borghini,  in  Orsi  even,  and  in  Gravina. 
and  form  of  his  poetry  from  the  Books  of  Scripture,  With  Conti  we  touch  on  a  uew  attitude 

I  Awards    Dante,    a   neglect   of    the    Italian 


we  examine  carefully 


hr 


Comedy  '   we  do  not 


find  any  comparison  in  the  Greeks  or  Latins, 
either  in  time,  place  or  in  the  action  imitated. 
Its  scene  is  no  less  than  all  creation  and  the  entire 
system  of  the  world:  he  travels  by  stages  from  the  ^^  aud  the  R-omantics  does  the  .  Divina 


poem  for  foreign  works,  and  the  English 
influence  had  the"  one  evil  consequence  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  Italian  critics 


centre    of    the    earth    to    the    planets    and   from 
these  to  the  stars  and  beyond.     To  give  unity 


Commedia '  receive  the  worship  accorded  to 


to  the  scene — a  fact  hitherto  unnoticed  by  com-    it  by  Gravina,  and  between  the  latter  and 

the   Romantics  no  real   Dante  enthusiast, 


mentators — he  makes  Lucifer  of  a  definite  stature, 
like  Milton  who  provides  him  with  a  shield  equal 
to  the  disc  of  the  moon,  increasing  so  much 
the  bulk  of  his  body  that,  falling  head  downwards, 
he  displaces  so  much  earth  from  the  uninhabited 


with  the  possible  exception   of  Bianchini, 
Becelli  and  Gozzi,  appears. 

The  cult  of  Dante  in  the  early  Settecento 

zone  that  he  throws  up  the  mountain  of  Purga-  coincided  with  the  desire  to  construct  a 
tory  which  links  up  with  the  planets.  The  torrid  j  definite  and  modern  poetical  theory 
zone,  believed  to  be  uninhabited  in  Dante's  i  .-,  -,-  %  % 

time    increases  the  effect  of  the  poetic  image ;    whlje    -  the      diversion      of      criticism      of 

poetry    to     dramatic    criticism   tended    to 


concentrate    attention    on    the    drama    of 
French  pseudo-  classicism,   on  the  work  of 


and  the  gradation  of  the  scales  of  the  mountain 
of  Purgatory  is  not  less  wonderful  than  that  of 
the  days  and  bolge  of  the  '  Inferno  '  where  every-  _  _ __  __  

tt*3M   S^6^?^!^^ 

s^e'T  ^*£L'S» 

the  poetical  content  and  adheres  to  the  !  weakening  are  already  evident  in  Conti. 
geometrical,  allegorical,  didactic  explana-  |  .  Italian  cnticism  enters  on  a  new  phase, 
tion  of  the  poem,  disdaining  Mazzoni's  j  Ration  and  adaptation  of  foreign  models 
theory  of  an  ecslatic  dream.  Poetry, !  -^  eighteenth-century  literary  cosmo- 
moral  philosophy,  revealed  theology  are ;  POUtaniam.  HUGH  QUIGLEY. 

personified  in  Virgil,  Cato  and  Beatrice: 
the  '  Divina  Commedia "  is  "  the  most  sub-  i 

lime    example    of    poetry    and    allegorical;  TFTTl     TN 

creation  known  to  the  human  mind."  The  d  OM.bbDAY  AND  iJi,  Gi^LD  1JN- 
comparison  with  Milton  is  developed  '  QUESTS  :  VILLEINS  ON  THE  COMITAL 
further:-  MANORS. 

Addison  praises  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  of  Milton  ! 

as  an  incomparable  poem  which  does  not  yield  ;  IN  the  Geld  Inquests  preserved  for  the  five 
in  beauty  to  the  '  ^Eneid,'  in  greatness  to  the  -  — A —  -1---  -  -°-J  ^--  ------  i--u--- 


'  Iliad,'  in  novelty  to  the  '  Metamorphoses,' 
the  finest  poems  of  antiquity.  That  may  be 
true — but  Milton  has  based  his  poem  on  histories 
and  traditions  where  Dante  has  derived  every- 
thing from  his  own  idea,  creating  time,  place  and 
action.  In  reading  Milton,  all  wonder  ends 
with  reading,  since  all  is  limited  to  the  knowledge 
of  Scriptural  fact ;  in  Dante,  on  the  contrary, 
the  more  we  strive  to  penetrate  to  the  meaning 
of  the  '  Comedy  '  the  more  numerous  the  mean 
ings  appear. 


western  shires,  we  find  the  villein  holdings 
on  comital  manors  in  the  King's  hand  con- 
stantly returned  as  not  paying  geld.  But 
though  this  is  the  result,  the  ways  in  which 
it  is  stated  vary  considerably. 

The  writers  on  Domesday  seem  generally 
to  have  accepted  the  conclusion  that  the 
villeins  were  merely  in  arrear  with  their 
payments.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
|  that  these  men,  on  whom  the  royal  authority 
In  a  sense  Conti  rounds  off  and  completes  !  must  have  been  exerted  most  directly,  could 
the  work  of  Gravina,  who  subjected  the  I  have  been  universally  withholding  payment. 
'  Divina  Commedia '  to  a  critical  examination  !  Vinogradoff  ('English  Society,'  p.  194) 
in  the  *  Ragione  Poetica  '  by  this  insistence  !  speaks  of  them  as  "  peasants  who  were  remiss 
on  the  architecture  and  theological -allego-  in  paying."  Eyton  constantly  refers  to 
rical  inspiration  of  the  poem,  but,  apart  from  i  them  as  "insolvent.'1  Ballard  seems  to 
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take  the  same  view  ('The  Domesday  In- 
quest,' p.  134). 

But  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  claimed  exemption  from  the 
geld.  Whether  the  claim  was  based  on  the 
old  comital  status  of  the  manors,  or  on  the 
modern  fact  that  they  had  been  annexed 
to  the  Terra  Regis,  I  do  not  find  any  clear 
indication.  But  the  circumstance  that 
manors  of  Godwin's  family,  when  granted  to 
William's  subjects,  seem  to  have  paid  geld 
like  other  lands  rather  supports  the  latter 
hypothesis. 

I  think  we  may  gather  that  the  villeins' 
claim  to  exemption  was  in  dispute.  The 
variations  in  the  scribes'  treatment  of  such 
cases  in  the  Geld  Inquests  can  hardly  be 
explained  except  on  the  theory  that  they 
were  uncertain  about  the  ultimate  decision. 

Some  of  their  statements  are  quite  colour- 
less. "  From  the  .  King's  villeins  of  

the  King  has  no  geld."  "  The  King?s  vil- 
leins retained  the  geld."  In  other  cases  the 
geld  is  "  behind  "  (retro.).  Again,  in  others 
the  amount  is  included  in  the  cash  total  that 
is  stated  to  be  still  due  from  the  Hundred. 

A  curious  result  of  the  uncertainty  is  pre- 
served for  us  by  the  three  different  versions 
we  have  of  the  Geld  Inquest  for  Wiltshire. 
We  might  naturally  suppose  that  when  the 
scribe  begins  his  account  with  the  state- 
ment that  in  the  Hundred  he  is  dealing 
with  there  are  so  many  hides,  we  have  a 
fixed  and  recognized  assessment,  probably 
of  some  duration ;  though  the  frequent 
absence  of  round  figures  shows  that  varia- 
tions have  at  some  time  occurred. 

But  the  case  of  Wiltshire  indicates  that  in 
fact  this  preliminary  statement  is  not  a 
record  of  a  standard,  but  merely  a  total  of 
the  figures  of  detail  which  follow  :  a  total 
which  in  modern  accounts  would  be  found 
at  the  foot. 

One  of  the  three  versions  of  the  Inquest 
gives  quite  different  totals  for  the  Hundreds 
from  those  of  the  other  two  copies  ;  and  on 
examination  it  is  found  that  the  difference 
is  caused  by  the  entire  omission  from  the 
statement  of  the  manors  formerly  held  by  | 
the  f  amily  of  Godwin.  They  are  thus  placed 
in  the  same  position  as  the  old  royal  endow- 
ments inherited  by  William  from  the  Con- 
fessor, which,  being  mostly  never  hidated, 
have  necessarily  no  effect  on  the  figures. 
In  this  copy  of  the  Inquest,  neither  the 
King's  demesne  is  entered  as  exempt  nor 
the  villein  lands  as  in  arrear — the  whole  is 
simply  ignored. 


In  another  version  of  the  Inquest  for 
Wiltshire  the  villeins  on  the  comital  manors 
are  stated  in  marginal  additions  to  have 
rendered  no  geld. 

In  the  third  version,  these  marginal  state- 
ments have  been  embodied  in  the  text. 

In  these  versions,  the  second  and  i/liird, 
the  stated  totals  of  hidage  include  the 
comital  manors. 

It  has  been  inferred  (Jones,  '  Domesday 
for  Wiltshire,'  pp.  154,  162)  that  these 
variations  show  a  difference  of  date,  though 
it  is  clear  that  the  three  versions  relate  to 
the  same  levy  of  geld.  But  the  evidence  of 
date  (chiefly  lying  in  the  notice  that  some 
arrears  have  lately  been  paid  up)  is  conflict- 
ing. And,  as  regards  the  point  I  am  at 
present  discussing,  I  think  the  variations  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  villeins'  claim 
would  be  ultimately  allowed. 

In  Somerset  and  Dorset  the  method  of  the 
scribe  who  compiled  the  third  version  of  the 
Inquest  for  Wiltshire  was  followed.  The 
demesne  lands  are  included  in  the  King's 
exemption  ;  the  villein  lands  are  accounted 
for  among  the  defaults,  with  variations  of 
phrasing  which  plainly  show  •  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  scribes  whe;ther  their  geld  was 
recoverable. 

In  Devon,  from  various  causes,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  explaining  the  treatment 
of  the  matter.  But  an  examination  of  the 
entries  has  convinced  me  that  the  scribes 
simply  treated  the  whole  hidage  of  the 
comital  manors  as  exempt.  The  manors 
were  not  omitted  altogether,  as  was  neces- 
sarily the  case  with  the  unhidated  lands. of 
King  Edward  ;  their  entire  hidage  was  in- 
cluded in  the  King's  exemption  for  demesne. 
Thus  no  statement  as  to  the  villein  holdings 
appears  among  the  defaults. 

This  has  caused  Mr.  Reichel,  in  the  various 
papers  he  has  contributed  to  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devon  Association,  much  perplexity, 
and  he  resorts  to  ingenious  conjectures  to 
account  for  the  figures  of  royal  exemption. 
But  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  at  least  the 
above  simple  explanation  will  suffice. 

In  Cornwall  yet  another  course  was 
adopted.  From  royal  lands  in  custody  of 
Baldwin,  Sheriff  of  Devon,  Walter  de 
Clavilla  and  Gotselm,  "  the  King  has  not 
the  geld."  The  totals  due  are  noted  at  the 
end  of  the  Geld  Inquest  (Exon  Domesday, 
in  vol.  iv.,  Additamenta,  p.  67).  On  com- 
parison of  figures  it  becomes  plain  that 
these  statements  of  hidage  and  of  geld 
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correspond  with  the  sum  of  the  villein  lands  j  Was  he  some  queer  kind  of  occultist, 
on  the  manors  [formerly  held  by  Harold  and  j  whose  aim  was  to  bring  out  the  significance 
by  Brihtric.  Thus,  here  again,  the  villein  I  of  his  peculiar  symbolism  by  spreading  it 
holders  have  not  paid,  though  the  form  of  |  abroad  and  making  it  popular  ?  This 


the  entries  at  first  disguises  the  fact. 

J.     A.     RUTTER. 

Elizabethan  House,  Fore  Street, 
Totnes,  Devon. 


A   CURIOSITY   OF   ENDEAVOUR. 


does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  because  the 
book  bears  no  indication  of  ever  ha\  ing  been 
reproduced. 

Was  he  perhaps  inventing  a  new  system 
of  teaching  elementary  history  ?  Did  he 
think  that,  once  the  idea  of  symbols  had 
been  inculcated,  they  would  be  more 
easily  memorized  than  the  fact  without 


PECULIARITIES  of  temperament  have  led  men  its  symbolical  illustration  ?  If  so,  he  was 
ir  to  many  strange  fields  of  endeavour,  but  a  I  wrong>  for  the  fact  would  have  to  lie  within 
more  curious  method  of  instruction  or  the  content  of  the  consciousness  before 


a    little    work    entitled    '  Symbolical    Illus- 
tration,' by  F.  Brodribb. 

Possibly  the  only  extant  copy  is  now  in 


the  symbol  could  be  appreciated. 

Perhaps  neither  of  these  explanations  is 
correct.  It  may  be  that  friend  Brodribb 
was  a  revivalist.  He  may  have  wished  to 
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my    possession,    since    it    is    a    manuscript  j  make    Citing    more    expressive,    and    his 
work,  bound  in  quarter  calf,  marbled  in  the   invention    of    symbolism    may  have    been, 


conventional  fashion  of  a  century  ago.  The 
amount  of  labour  represented  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  strange  that  it  should  have  ap- 
peared to  anyone  that  any  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  the  undertaking. 

The  symbolical  illustrations  contained  in 


to  his  mind,  a  step  in  this  direction.  The 
book  may  be  an  example  of  a  system 
of  pictorial  writing  which  he  desired  to 
make  general.  But  all  speculation  regarding 
this  curiosity  of  endeavour  is  now  fruit- 
less. 


the  book  represent  various  outstanding  Many  years  since  Brodribb  must  have 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  England,  j  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  he  has 
but  they  are  certainly  as ;  symbolical  as  their  j  omifcted  to  include  in  this  small  volume, 
author  claims.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  I  probably  the  resillt  of  his  life>s  work  a  ke^ 
anyone  who  does  not  possess  the  key  to  the  to  his  method.  It  is  therefore  only  as  an 
symbolism  must  find  these  extraordinary  product  of  an  unconven- 

-*-ne   tional   and   apparently   purposeless    intelli- 


method    of 

drawings     difficult      to      interpret. 

jj»                                                          ,                         .  «                                                1        J   1                                          11-                      i       VAX/i.J.WI.4.  ^WAiVl           CVK'I^/UU.  V^J_LVJL  V              1J  J^LL   LJ  V^O^l^QO           JLiJ.  U^AJJ.  ~ 

studies  are  not  .uniform  and  the  symbohsm  |  gence  that   the  nitlo  voiume   can  interest 


G.  E.  FUSSELL. 
70,  Josephine  Avenue,  Brixton  Hill,  S.W.2. 


is  therefore  limited.     When  the  idea  under- :  a  modern  mind, 
lying  a  few  of  the  pictures  has  been  grasped, 
the  author  appears  to  adopt  a  new  system 
quite  arbitrarily. 

Mainly  the  figure  of  a  man  is  represented 
by  a  rod  or  line,  and  his  rank  is  indicated  SMITHFIELD,  LONDON  :  BIBLIOGRAPHY. — 
by  the  hat  or  head-dress  peculiar  to  his  |  This  area  of  about  three  acres  j  ust  outside 
class.  For  instance,  a  bishop  is  indicated  j  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  City  walls 
by  a  line  capped  by  a  mitre,  or  a  king  by  j  has  a  considerable  bibliography  dealing 
a  crown.  The  death  of  a  king  is  almost  with  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  and 


invariably  shown  by  a  broken  line  with  an 
inverted  crown  on  the  ground  beside  it. 
It  is  curious  that  almost  the  only  difference 
from  this  rule  is  the  death  of  the  Conqueror, 
which  is  represented  by  a  riderless  horse 
in  addition  to  these  ordinary  symbols. 

The  spectacle  of  Canute  rebuking  his 
nattering  courtiers  is  shown  by  means  of  an 
empty  chair  set  before  the  waves  and  a 
few1  lines  with  helmets.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  why  the  chair  should  be  un- 
occupied, but  it  is  perhaps  more  impossible 
to  discover  the  complete  aim  of  the  author 
of  this  '  Svmbolical  Illustration.' 


ils  derivatives,  the  Church,  the  Hospital, 
Bartholomew  Fair,  the  Cattle  Market, 
Meat  and  Provision  Markets,  &c.  Their 
interest  is  so  great  that  they  have  been  the 
subjects  of  some  excellent  volumes,  but  no 
writer  in  recent  years  has  attempted  a 
history  of  Smithfield,  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  there  is  only  one  little  book  on  the 
subject,  sufficiently  scarce  to  be  wanting 
from  several  public  libraries  claiming  com- 
pleteness in  such  literature.  Published 
about  1848  as  the  first  instalment  of  *  Wil- 
loughby's  London  Library  of  Amusement 
and  Instruction '  (Willoughby  and  Co., 
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26,  Smithfield),  '  The  History  of  Smithfield,' 
by  Thomas  Gaspey,  appeared  in  green 
paper  covers  at  6dL,  or  bound  in  blue  cloth, 
title  gilt,  at  Is.  Its  pagination  is,  frontis- 
piece, title  (verso  blank),  and  text,  pp. 
1-99  (advt.  on  p.  100).  12mo.  The  paper- 
cover  issue  is  rather  fuller  ;  the  text  extends 
to  pp.  1  04  ;  a  list  of  contents  and  engravings 
is  provided  on  pp.  iii.  and  iv.  A  small 
folding  picture  plan,  '  A  map  of  Smithfield 
and  its  Neighbourhood  in  the  Time  of  Eliza- 
beth about  the  Year  1563,'  is  given  in 
both  issues  and  the  text  is  identical,  with 
the  exception  of  the  omissions  noted.  To 
illustrate  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  little 
work  I  transcribe  the  contents  :  — 

Chap.  I.  —  Smithfield  in  the  twelfth,  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  —  Its  origin  —  Used  as 
a  place  of  execution  —  Origin  of  Bartholomew 
Fair  —  Meeting  of  the  rebels  in  Smithfield  — 
Death  of  Wat  Tyler. 

Chap.  II.  —  History  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  —  Sketch  of  the  life  of  Bahere  —  Execu- 
tion of  Bradley  for  heresy. 

Chap.  III.  —  Burning  of  "  the  Witch  of  Eye  "  — 
Trial  of  John  Lambert  —  His  execution. 

Chap.  IV.  —  Martyrdom  of  Ann  Askew,  John 
Adams,  John  Lacels,  and  Nicholas  Beleman  in 
Smithfield. 

Chap.  V.  —  Smithfield  in  the  sixteenth  century  — 
Its  increasing  importance. 

Chap.  VI.  —  Smithfield  in  the  seventeenth 
century  —  Disorders  in  Bartholomew  Fair  —  Dura- 
tion of  the  fair  limited  to  three  days. 

Chap.  VII.  —  Christ's  Hospital  —  Its  origin  — 
Bishop  Ridley  —  His  efforts  for  its  establishment. 

Chap.  VIII.  —  -Endowment  of  Christ's  Hospital  — 
Death  of  its  royal  founder  —  Rebuilt  in  1675  —  • 
Its  description. 

Chap.  IX.  —  Appearance  of  Smithfield  during 
Bartholomew  Fair  —  Endeavours  to  remove  it  — 
Some  account  of  the  Court  of  Pie  Poudre. 

Chap.  X.  —  Form  of  Proclamation  for  opening 
the  fair  —  Present  appearance  of  Smithfield  — 
Its  supply  —  Concluding  remarks. 

There  are  omissions  from  the  list  of  topics 
and  the  author  %  has  only  endeavoured 
to  write  a  popular  resume,  but  the  book 
has  a  distinct  interest  and  it  would  be  an 
advantage  for  some  one  to  attempt  a  volume 
on  the  same  comprehensive  plan. 

ALECK   ABRAHAMS. 


LONG  MARRIED  LIFE.  —  Edward  Anderson, 
of  Glanton,  Northumberland,  born  1611, 
died  November,  1719,  aged  108  years.  Jane, 
his  wife,  died  January,  1719,  aged  100  years, 
having  been  married  to  her  husband  83 
years.  She  died  the  same  day  on  which 
they  were  married,  viz.,  the  Epiphanj^.  Is 
nob  this  something  of  a  record  ? 

JAMES  SETON-AXDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 


CHARLES  X.  AS  A  PIONEER  OF  ENGLISH 
HORSE-RACING  IN  FRANCE. — It  is  not 
generally  known  that  King  Charles  X., 
when  Comte  d'Artois,  was  the  earliest 
regular  purchaser  of  English  race -horses 
in  France,  and  his  subsequent  most  for- 
midable rival  was  the  father  of  the  future 
Louis  Philippe,  '  Hoi  des  Frangais.' 
Frederic  Masson,  in  his  chapter  '  Les  Courses 
en  France,'  in  the  volume  '  Jadis  '  (Paiis, 
Ollendorff,  1905),  says  :— 

Les  premieres  ecuries  qu'oii  voit  paraitre  sont 
celles  d'abord  du  comte  d'Artois  et  du  due  de 
Chartres.  .  .  .  Les  couleurs  du  comte 
d'Artois  sont  vert  pomme  galonne  de  rose,  du 
due  de  Chartres  noir  galonn6  de  rose.  .  . 

A  Fontainbleau,  aux  courses  du  1 3  novembre 
(1776),  le  comte  d'Artois  a  paye  1,700  louis 
le  cheval  qui  doit  porter  ses  couleurs  King  Pippin, 
par  Turf  et  Cygnet.  Le  due  de  Chartres  n'a 
paye  un  moindre  prix  son  champion  Gloiu  Worm, 
un  produit  de  1'immortel  Eclipse.  Les  paris  sont 
ouyerts  et  le  notaire  Clos  Dufresnoy  a  deja  3,800 
louis  de  consignes,  compris  le  petit  ecu  que 
Louis  XVI.  risque  sur  King  Pippin. 

Le  grand  jour  arrive.  Dans  le  pavilion  de  la 
Reine,  une  grande  table  est  servie,  couverte 
d'une  ample  collation,  au  pillage  d'une  troupe 
de  jeunes  gens  indignement  vetus  et  faisant  un 
bruit  a  ne  pas  s'entendre.  Le  comte  d'Artois 
court  du  haut  en  bas,  se  desolant  quand  il  perd, 
se  livrant  a  des  joies  pitoyables  quand  il  gagne, 
s'elancant  dans  la  foule  du  peuple  pour  aller 
encourager  '*  ses  postilions  ou  jaquets "  et  il 
presente  a  la  Reine  celui  qui  a  gagne  une  course. 
Mais  c'est  le  jockey  de  Gloio  Worm  qu'il  presente, 
car  King  Pippin  est  outrageusement  battu. 

The  Due  de  Chartres,  who  afterwards 
became  the  revolutionary  Due  d'Orleans 
(Philippe  Egalite),  was  subsequently  the 
bitterest  enemy  of  both  the  Comte  d'Artois 
and  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  Charles  X.  had  to 
leave  France  to  make  way  for  his  son, 
the  Orleanist  King  Louis  Philippe. 

ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

MARRIAGES  (sfee  12  S.  v.  262  ;  viii.  188,  367, 
468). — In  continuation  of  my  Notes  at  the 
above  references,  the  following  may  be 
found  useful : — • 

At  Quebec,  1687,  Antoine  de  la  Mothe 
(born  1661),  Sieur  de  Cadillac,  married 
Maria  A.,  dau.  of  Denis  Guy  on. 

At  Montreal,  1745,  Joseph  Couloii,  son  of 
Nicolas  Coulon,  Sieur  de  Villiers,  married 
Anne,  dau.  of  Jean  P.  Soumande. 

At  New  York,  1651,  Augustine  Herman, 
married  Jane  Varlett. 

At  New  York,  1686,  John  Archer,  married 
Sarah  Odell.  JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 
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SUSSEX  AND  SURREY  DIALECT  WORDS 
AND  PHRASES  (see  12  S.  viii.  481). — A  good 
many  of  these  words  and  phrases  are  in 
common  use  in  Nottinghamshire  and  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  some,  I  venture  to 
say,  all  over  England.  The  following  I  have 
heard  familiarly  in  the  county  named  : — 

Allowance,  or  more  commonly  'lowance.  Usually 
it  means  beer  given  in  return  for  some  special 
service,  but  it  may  include  victuals. 

Bergamy  pears  :  bergamot  pears. 

Bright  as  bright.  This  form  of  speech  is 
common  with  many  adjectives. 

Fir.st  off  :  first. 

Forelong  :  before  long. 

Gahmy  :  (pronounced  gawmy)  sticky. 

Hap  (=  happen):  perhaps;  as  "Happen  I 
shall  ?  " 

Plat :  a  plot  of  grass  ;  usually  as  grass-plat. 

Postes  (disyllable),  often  as  poses. 

Shackle  about.  This  seems  allied  to  our 
shacking  about,  idling.  Another  form  of  the 
word  is  shucky,  idle.  A  nickname  of  a  labourer 
on  my  father's  farm  was  "  Shucky  Jack."  A 
man  always  at  a  loose  end  is  called  a  "  shackbag." 

Spindly  :  said  of  anything  that  seems  to  have 
run  up  beyond  its  strength  ;  tall  but  weakly. 

Shatter  :  said  of  corn  that  sheds  its  grain. 

Strangely  :  very  much  ;  as  "  strangely  put  out." 
Several  ot  these  are  heard  in  Lincolnshire. 
In  that  county  alone  have  I  heard  flash  as  a 
name  for  a  pool  of  water.  "  The  Flash  "  is 
the  address  of  an  old  friend  of  mine. 

"  How's  yourself  "  ;  "of  no  account  "  ; 
"  Scotch  fiddle  "  ;  "  slug  "  ;  "  vally  "  ; 
"  whop  "  ;  and  a  few  other  of  the  list  at 
the  above  reference  one  hears  almost  every- 
where. It  is  strange  that  the  flower  names, 
"  lady's  smock "  and  "  milkmaids,"  are 
not  to  be  found  in  dialect  dictionaries. 
They  are  both  in  the  '  O.E.D.'  C.  C.  B. 

"  OPINIONATION  "  :  "  INNUMEROUS."- 
'  Main  Street,'  by  Sinclair  Lewis  ("first 
printing,  October,  1920  "  ;  "  eighteenth 
printing,  March,  1921  "),  has  been  hailed 
in  some  reviews  as  an  epoch-making  novel: 
It  is  undoubtedly  clever,  though  written 
very  often  in  a  phraseology  which  few 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  be 
quite  certain  that  they  understand.  The 
use  of  dialect  and  slang,  however,  is  one 
thing,  and  the  coining  of  new  English  words 
quite  another.  The  two  words  at  the  head 
of  this  note  will  serve  for  examples.  The 
author,  at  p.  183,  says  that  the  heroine 
"  sough  b  to  dismiss  all  the  or.  inionation  of  an 
insurgent  era  "  ;  and  at  p.  196  he  refers  to  her 
intention  not  to  have  children  till  she  could 
afford  them  as  "  this  sacrifice  to  her  opiniona- 
tion."  What  does  "  opinionation  "  mean  ? 
Presumably  the  same  as  the  hideous  word 


"  opinionatediiess  "  ;  but  why  should  we 
have  two  hideous  words,  when  perhaps  even 
one  is  unnecessary  ?  Would  not  dogmatism 
do  ? 

At  p.  210  the  author  writes  of  "  Swedish 
families  with  innumerous  children."     Why 
this      unnecessary      new      Latinism  ?      In- 
numerable is  a  much  more  musical  word. 
JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

BATHWOMEN. — It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  public  baths  in  Sweden  there  are  women 
attendants  who  wash  the  visitors  from  head 
to  foot,  be  they  male  or  female.  Travellers 
in  Sweden  who  read  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  be  ii- 
terested  to  be  reminded  that  the  same  cus- 
tom existed  in  Homeric  times. 

T6v  S'errfl  ovv  Sfjupal  \ova~av  KOI  \picrav  eXattp 
(Od.  viii,  454).  So  true  is  it  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 

2,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

APPRECIATION  OF  CHEDDAR  CHEESE  IN 
1681. — In  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission's 
Report  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
extracts  are  given  from  a  MS.  describing  a 
journey  from  Oxford  to  Cambiidge  by 
Thos.  *Baskerville  in  May,  1681,  to  which 
are  attached  some  rhymes,  called  proverbs, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  first  twelve 
lines  : — 

A  Dunstable  lark  and  straw  hats. 
An    Essex    calf,  St.  Albans  straw  tankards   and 

pots, 

A  Cheddar  cheese, 
A  Warfleet  oyster, 
Herefordshire   cyder, 
Derby  ale, 
An  Ock  eel, 
A  March  hare, 
A  Whitney  blanket, 
A  Flanders  mare. 
A  Lancashire  lass. 
And  Hampshire  honey  is  current  goods  for  your 

money. 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

FIRE  AT  SANTIAGO  CATHEDRAL  IN  SPRING, 

1921. — As   far   as   I   am   aware  no   English 

newspaper,  religious  or  profane,  considered 

that  it  had  readers  of  sufficient  culture  and 

i  intelligence  to  care  for  details  of  a  catas- 

I  trophe  which  The  Times  glanced  at  through 

Le  Matin  and  Le  Petit  Parisien,  and  assured 

us  that  the  event  had  prostrated  with  grief 

the  octogenarian  archbishop     "  Cardinal  de 

iHerrera   de   la   Iglesia" — "  de   la    Iglesia  " 

I  should  have  been  translated,    of  the  Church. 

The  burning  of  one  of  the  departments  of 

Harrods    Stores  would    have  gained  greater 
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attention  and  been  treated  as  a  matter  to  be 
more  completely  deplored. 

Years  hence,  archaeologists  may  ask '  N.  &  Q.' 
to  tell  them  exactly  what  did  happen  :  it 
may  be  easier  to  make  a  record  now  than 
it  will  be  then.  I  am  quite  sure  that  every- 
body who  has  been  at  Compostela,  and  who 
happens  to  have  heard  of  the  firing  of  its 
"  magnifical  "  shrine,  will  be  glad  to  have 
details.  I  think  The  Times  said  the  Pan- 
theon had  been  destroyed. 

ST.   SWITHIN. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  FEEDING  OXEN  WITH 
OIL  CAKE.  —  In  'Georgical  Essays,'  by  A. 
Hunter,  vol.  v.,  1804,  there  is  a  note  by  Mr. 
I.  Bannister  on  "  The  Origin  of  Feeding 
Oxen  with  Oil  Cake,"  the  first  three  sentences 
are  as  follows  :  — 


use  of  oil  cake  for  fattening  oxen  owes  its 
rise  to  accident,  from  whence  many  other  valuable 
discoveries    date   their   origin.     About    70   years 
ago  [?  Z734]  some  cakes,  which  is  the  substance 
remaining  after  the  oil  is  pressed  out,  had  been  j 
flung  on  a  meadow  by  the  proprietor  of  a  lin-j 
seed  oil  mill  for  manure,  the  only  purpose  this 
refuse  of  the  mill  was  at  that  time  supposed  j 
capable   of   answering.     In   this   meadow,   some  j 
horned  cattle  were  then   feeding,  and  the   grass 
being  short,  they  were  tempted  to  taste  of  the 
cake,  which  after  a  few  days  proved  so  agree- 
able to  their  palates  that  it     was  devoured  by  i 
them  with  great  avidity. 

Are     there      any     references      which    will  j 
substantiate   this   statement,    or   will   indi- 
cate when  the  refuse  from  crushing  oil  seeds  j 
was  first  considered  to  be  suitable  for  feeding 
cattle,   either   in  Great  Britain   or  on  the 
continent  ?  R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 


GLEANING  BY  THE  POOK. — In  '  The  New 
Farmers'  Calendar,'  4th  ed,  1802  (the 
preface  dated  April  28,  1800),  the  writer 
says : — 

Gleaning  by  the  Poor  was  formerly  held  to 
be  a  right  depending  upon  ancient  custom,  but 
within  these  few  years  such  right  has  been 
abrogated,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the 
trials  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  it  was 
indubitably  an  act  of  patriotism  in  the  farmer 
who  tried  the  cause,  since  not  only  the  frauds 
of  the  practice  were  continual  and  enormous, 


but  the  principle  itself  was  vicious-  The  glean- 
ing field  was  a  school  for  juvenile  thieves,  as  I 
have  observed  in  too  many  instances." 

What  was  the  case  and  decision  referred 
to  above  ?  R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 

MUBBAY. — Alexander  Murray  was  ad- 
mitted to  Westminster  School  in  Feb.  7, 
1778 ;  Charles  Murray,  born  in  June  7, 1804, 
was  admitted  in  Jan.,  1819,  and  John 
Murray  in  Oct.,  1778.  I  should  be  glad  to 
obtain  any  information  about  these  Murrays. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

MUSGBAVE.- — George  Musgrave  was  ad- 
mitted to  Westminster  School  in  Jan., 
1752,  aged  12,  and  Richard  Musgrave  in 
Oct.,  1727,  aged  13.  Particulars  of  their 
parentage  and  respective  careers  are  want  ed. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

H.  CROUCH,  ABTIST. — Where  can  I  find 
some  account  of  H.  Crouch,  nineteenth- 
century  artist  ?  The  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  D.N.B.,  nor  in  Boase's  '  Modern  Eng- 
lish Biography,'  nor  in  Bryan's  '  Dictionary 
of  Painters.'  P.  J.  ANDEBSON. 

HOSCOES. — 

1678,  November  1,  Edinburgh. — Order  by  the 
Earl  of  Lmlithgow  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  for  all 
officers  in  regiments  using  pikes  ...  I  have 
sent  for  all  the  officers  of  the  King's  regement  to 
acquent  them  with  ane  order  that  I  have  given  for 
ther  carving  all  hoscoes  when  they  are  togither, 
and  at  other  tymes  only  thes  upon  guarde."  Hist. 
MSS.  Com.  Report  on  MSS.  of  Earl  of  Mar  and 
Kellie,  p.  210. 

What  are  hoscoes  ? 

P.  J.  ANDEBSON. 

KINDS    OF    BBEAD    IN    A.D.    1266. — The 

Statute  "  Assisa  Panis  et  Cervisise  "  provides 
for  the  weights  to  be  given  in  various  kinds 
of  bread  as  follows  : — 

"  When  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  sold  for  xiid. 
then  Wastel  Bread  of  a  Farthing,  shall  weigh  vil. 
and  xvi.  s. 

But  Bread  Cocket  of  a  Farthing,  of  the  same 
Corn  and  Bultel,  shall  weigh  more  than  Wastel  by 
iis.  (olidos)  .  .  .  Bread  made  into  a  Simnel  shall 
weigh  iis.  less  than  Wastel.  Bread  made  of  the 
whole  Wheat  shall  weigh  a  Cocket  and  a  half,  so 
that  a  Cocket  shall  weigh  more  than  a  Wastel  by 

"  Bread  of  Treet  (Trait  in  the  Latin)  shall  weigh 
ii  Wastels. 

When  a  Quarter  of  Wheat  is  sold  for  xviiid.  their 
Wastel  Bread  of  a  Farthing  white  and  well  baked 
shall  weigh  ivl.  xs.  viiid.  and  so  on  for  every  ad- 
vance of  6d.  per  Quarter. 

Where  can  I  obtain  an  explanation  ? 

W.  S.  B.  H. 
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PASTORAL  EAR-RINGS. — In  1799,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  P.R.S.,  suggested  the  above 
as  a  desideration  to  those  who  attempted 
to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep  ;  not  for 
their  own  wear  but  as  a  label  for  theif 
"  fleecy  charges."  No  mark,  he  said,  had,  then 
been  thought  of  by  means  of  which  sheep 
without  horns  could  be  distinguished  with 
certainty  from  each  other  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  lives,  except  by  cutting  and 
maiming  their  ears,  which  at  best  only 
divided  them  into  classes  without  paiti- 
cularizing  each  sheep  from  the  rest.  Ac- 
cordingly he  had  made  in  Birmingham 
some  flattened  wire  rings,  or  rather  fetter- 
shaped  loops  of  rustless  metal,  either 
jointed  like  a  woman's  ear-ring,  or  madt 
of  an  elastic  metal.  They  were  attached 
by  meaas  of  a  hole  pierced  in  the  sheep's 
ear.  Each  Joop  was  stamped  with  figures, 
e.g.,  9999  signifying  a  bheep  lambed  in  the 
year  1799,  and  the  999th  sheep  marked 
that  year.  A  large  number  were  supplied 
to  Sir  Joseph,  who  expected  a  great  demand 
for  them,  since  it  was  variously  estimated 
that  there  were  10  to  17  sheep  to  a  man  in 
England.  He  first  brought  them  to  public 
notice  at  Lewes  Fair  in  July,  1799.  Did 
they  ever  come  into  general  use  ? 

A.W. 

HARTLEPOOL  CANAL. — Who  was  Sir  John 
H.  Duval,  who  in  1764  (see  Rees  Cyclo- 
pedia, article  Canals)  paid  for  the  making 
of  the  above  canal,  the  existence  of  which  has 
just  been  re-discovered  ? 

Is  anything  known  of  a  "  manuscript 
Treatise  which  has  been  prepared 
intended  for  separate  publication  (perhaps 
extending  to  two  volumes  in  Octavo)  on 
the  Principles  and  Present  state  of  Canals, 
River  navigation,  Railways,  &c.,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  John  Farcy,  late  of 
Woburn  Beds.,  now  of  Upper  Crown  Street 
Westminster  (February,  1806),"  or  of  the 
author,  John  Farcy?  This  treatise  is 
the  source  of  Rees's  information. 

F.  E.    ROWLAND. 

15,  Friar  Terrace,  lEartlepool. 

WARRINGTON  GANG. — Can  any  reader  give 
me  the  names  and  full  particulars  of  the 
trial  of  the  "  Warrington  Gang  "  in  1806, 
also  of  their  execution  for  "  unnatural 
offences  "  on  August  23  of  the  same  year  ? 
R.  D.  WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 

Newchurch,  Culcheth. 


TANTARY  BOBUS. — I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  any  reader  could  explain  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  this  phrase.  SALMO. 

"To  Go  TO  WARWICK." — What  is  the 
origin  of  the  phrase  "to  go  to  Warwick," 
in  the  sense  of  coming  to  a  quarrel  ?  It  is 
frequently  to  be  heard  in  Sussex. 

C.  H.  H. 

CATEATON  STREET,  LONDON. — This  street 
is  given  as  ths  address  of  several  merchants 
in  Roger  1' estrange' s  'A  Collection  of  the 
Names  of  the  Merchants  living  in  and  about 
the  City  of  London,'  1677.  Can  someone 
please  indicate  the  location  of  this  street  ? 
EDWARD  FULLER. 

OLD   ENGLISH   NAMES    OF    GIRLS. — In   a 

!  book  of  travel  in  England,  written  by  one  of 

our  clergy* a  few  years  ago,  is  a   copy  of  a 

strange  epitaph  in  the  church  at  Campden, 

Gloucestershire.     A  list  of  the  dead  man's 

|  children  is  given,  including  two  which  are 

|  new  to  me  (both  of  girls).     They  are  "  Mose- 

|  lyn  "  and  "  Gizzey  Gamme." 

What  are  they  in  modern  English  ? 

WILLIAM  ABBATT. 
Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

DUATYEFF. — About  1875  there  was  domi- 
ciled in  Paris  a  Russian  named  Duatyeff, 
|  or  a  person  passing  as  a  Russian  and  going 
|  by .  the    name    of    Duatyeff.     Over    that 
I  signature  he  contributed  to  various  perio- 
dicals  in   Paris   articles   of   varying  length 
and  some  prose  fictions  in  the  nature  of 
short  stories.     Translations  of  some  of  his 
articles    and    tales    appeared    in    various 
I  American  periodicals  about    1875.     I  have 
j  been  able  to  identify  but  one :    a  tale  or 
!  article  called   '  The  Lion-Killer '   (from  the 
|  French    of     Duatyeff),     by    Mary    Wager 
j  Fisher,   printed   in   St.   Nicholas   for   Dec., 
1877,  volume  v.,  pp.  78-81. 

Now  I  can  find  nothing  about  anyone 
named  Duatyeff  in  any  work  of  reference 
likely  to  tell  about  a  writer  domiciled  in 
Paris  about  1875  and  passing  as  a  Russian. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  give  any  light  on 
the  questions  as  to  who  he  was,  where  he 
came  from,  what  were  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  (if  he  is  not  yet  alive)  and  what 
he  wrote  and  where  it  was  published  ? 
!  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  for  any  in- 
formation. EDWARD  L.  WHITE. 
1,228,  Mount  Royal  Avenue, 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
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BUTT  WOMAN. — On  taking  duty  in  a  West 
Country  church  recently,  I  was  told  by  the 
sexton  that  various  matters  were  attended 
to  by  the  butt  woman. 

The  term  seemed  unknown  and  unused 
in  the  place  except  by  the  sexton.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
and  also  whether  this  is  a  local  Description. 

POROUS     MARINUS. 

ANN  HATHAWAY. — Are  any  portraits  of 
her,  or  of  any  of  her  family,  known,  and  in 
whose  possession  ?  And  if  there  are,  by 
any  well-known,  painter  or  by  local  Warwick- 
shire artists  ?  In  the  possession  of  a  lady 
in.  Hampshire  are  two  half-length  portraits 
in  oil,  on  canvas,  of  girls,  one  in  tight-fitting 
pink  dress  showing  a  good  deal  of  bust, 
the  other  in  looser  dark  blue  gown,  both  cut 
low  at  the  neck ;  both  the  girls  have 
darkish  hair  dra\vn  back.  By  tradition  long 
handed  down  in  the  lady's  family  these 
portraits  are  of  Ann  Hathaway  and  her 
sister.  What  foundation  there  is  for  this 
belief  is  not  known.  WINTON. 

GEORGE  WATESON  became  Rector  of 
Millbrook,  Beds,  in  1684  and  was  deprived 
in  1690.  Was  he  one  of  the  Non -jurors  ? 
A  Rev.  George  Wateson  appears  to  have 
lived  in  Ampthill  and  died  about  1740.  Any 
information  as  to  George  Wateson,  Rector 
of  Millbrook,  will  be  very  welcome. 

HARRY  P.   POLLARD. 

Millbrook,  Beds. 

EDWARD  CORBOULD. — Was  he  any  rela- 
tion to  Richard  and  Henry  Corbould  ?  I 
have  a  water-colour  depicting  a  highway- 
man standing  by  a  chaise  door  holding  an 
unconscious  girl  in  his  arms,  dated  1837, 
and  signed  Edward  Corbould.  This  would 
show  him  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
both  Richard  and  Henry.  C.  G.  N. 


FLIGHT  BARR  AND  BARR. — I  have  two 
vases  marked  with  the  crown  and  the  letters 
F.B.B.  below,  impressed  without  colour ; 
one  is  painted  by  J.  Callowhill  and  the  other 
by  J.  Rushton.  Chafters  (p.  796,  ed.  1912) 
gives  B.F.B.  with  crown  above,  1807  to  1813, 
and  Flight  Barr  and  Barr  (in  italics),  1829  to 
1840,  and  does  not  mention  either  of  the 
painters.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion which  would  point  to  the  date  of  the 
vases,  and  any  particulars  as  to  the  painters. 

C.  G.  X. 


DE  VALERA. — Your  reviewer  of '  Memorias 
Antiguas  Historiales  del  Peru'  (12  S.  viii. 
440)  mentions  Bias  Valera,  natural  son  of 
Don  Luis  de  Valera  and  an  Indian  woman, 
who  was  born  about  1540  and  became  a 
Jesuit  and  a  prolific  author. 

Can  the  descent  of  our  present  day 
notorious  Irish  agitator  be  traced  back  to 
this  family  ?  If  not,  can  one  of  your 
readers  give  us  the  true  descent  of  the 
present  day  Mr.  de  Valera  ?  It  would  in- 
terest many.  W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.  1 1. 

JAMES  CHALMERS. — George  Chalmers, 
the  author  of  *  Caledonia,'  left  in  manuscript 
a  history  of  printing  in  Scotland  which  has 
never  been  published  although  almost  ready 
for  the  printer.  For  his  facts  and 
book-titles  he  was  greatly  indebted 
to  a  James  Chalmers,  who  appears  to  have 
resided  in  London  and  collected  his  notes 
from  both  printed  sources  and  public 
records.  These  notes  are  still  in  existence, 
written  in  a  fine  hand  and  bound  in  two 
large  quarto  volumes.  Where  can  any 
information  be  obtained  about  this  James 
Chalmers  ?  W.  J.  C. 

WANTED  : — BURNET  :  COFFIN  :  COLLETON  : 
SIR  ANTHONY  BARCLAY. — 

1.  The  name  of  the  livings  held  by  Rev. 
William    Burnet,    son    of    William    Burnet, 
Goyernor   of  New   York,    and   grandson   of 
Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet. 

2.  Did    Jonathan     Perrie     Coffin     (Inner 
Temple,    1788,    and   Middle   Temple,    1796) 
practise  at  the  Bar  in  England?     Date  of 
death  also  wanted. 

3.  What  was  the    family  connexion    be- 
tween John  Colleton  (Middle  Temple,  1703), 
son  and  heir  of  James  Colleton,  Barbadoes, 
and  the  Colleton  family  in  South  Carolina  ? 

4.  Date  of  Sir  Anthony  Barclay's  appoint- 
ment as  British  Consul  in  New  York  and 
date  and  place  of  death. 

BIOGRAPHER. 

BRANDENBURGH  HOUSE,  FULHAM. — An 
inscription  on  the  back  of  an  old  oil  paint- 
ing of  the  interior  of  a  stable  reads  :  "  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  collection  of  Mor- 
lands,  June,  1832.  Brandenburgh  House, 
Fulham."  I  cannot  trace  this  house  on  any 
available  London  map.  Where  is,  or  was, 
it  situated  ?  M.  B. 
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dozen  people  were  making  the  trip  to 
Europe,  is  disclosed  by  the  vivid  account 
the  ambassador's  wife  gives  of  the  many 
discomforts  encountered  on  the  occasion, 
(12  S.  v.  122.)  "when  the  whole  ship  is  at  our  service, 

IT  is  only  fair  to  many  kind  correspon-  \  {i  is  little  better  than  a  Prison."  The  vessel 
dents  to  inform  them,  through  the  medium  was  deeply  loaded  with  oil  and  potash, 
of  'N.  &  Q.',  that  exhaustive  enquiries  the  former  leaking,  the  latter  smoking, 
have  proved  that  the  Right  Hon  W  E  wmle  the  Pagsengers  quarters  were  so 
Gladstone  did  not  write  an  article  entitled  i  filthy  that  Mrs"  Adams  had  personally  to 
'The  Natural  History  of  Dante'  Canon  organize  measures  for  making  them  habi- 
Vaughan's  article  on  '  The  Birds  of  Dante  '  table-  The  caPtaul  was  at  be«t  a  rough 
appeared  in  The  Churchman  of  Mav,  1894  diamond,  but  the  cook  figures  as  "  a  great, 
and  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  of  June,  dirty'  lazy  negro,  Wlth  no  moi>e  knowledge 
1892,  there  is  an  article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  of  cooking  than  a  savage,"  who  would 
entitled  '  Did  Dante  study  in-  Oxford  ?  '  dish  UP  the  Pork  Wlth  the  bristles  on,  and 
Possibly  this  mav  have  given  rise  to  the  serve  a  Pair  of  fowls  before  the  roast  beef » 
statement,  made  to  me  by  a  friend,  which  the  potatoes  not  being  produced  till 
lead  me  to  insert  my  original  query  in  the  meal  was  Dearly  over. 
'N.  &Q.'  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Facet  Toyn-  TT?e^llar  Passe*ger  service  between  the 
bee,  author  of  '  Britain's  Tribute  to  Dante  Uiuted  States  and  England  was  not  put  on  a 
in  Literature  and  Art.'  knows  of  no  such  ProPer  working  basis  apparently  till  after 
paper  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  the  war  of  1812-  Even-  before  systematic 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE         emigration  set  in  the  number  of  passengers 
from   America   was   insignificant   compared 

"STATE  ROOM"=A  PASSENGER'S  CABIN  ^  the  ^^g  °£  new-comers  and  others 
(12  S.  i.  307,  475;  v.  104).— From  the  ex-  !lno  cT°»trived  to  find  their  way  westwards, 
tracts  supplied  by  MB.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT  I  ™-  H*  \\  Fairbairn,  a  sociological  writer, 
and  MR.  ALBERT  MATTHEWS  at  the  last  two :  affirms  :— "  The  second  period  [of  immigra- 
references,  it  is,  I  think,  pretty  clear  that  tlon^  from  1783  to  1820  marks  the  beginning 
the  American  use  of  the  word  "  state  ^?f  national  life-  ^  was  a  period  of  small 
room  "as  a  passenger's  cabin  did  not  become  ;  immigration,  and  ^  closes  with  the  year  in 
general  till  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  !? ^icli  federal  statistics  were  first  collected 
century  ;  though  the  citation  from  Hodg-  (  Immigration,  p.  28). 

son's  '  Letters  from  North  America  '  anti-  Tt  may  be  safely  Burned  that  in  the 
cipates  the  '  N.E.D.'s '  first  example  by  meantime  sleeping  accommodation  had 
sixteen  years  greatly  unproved  on  American  coasting  and 

The  accommodation  described  in  the  river  boats  ;  and  as  the  better  class  cabins 
aforesaid  extracts,  howev.r,  points  plainly  were  decprated  and  distinguished  by  the 
to  it  being  that  belonging  to  the  officers  of  ^f*  °j  the  dl?er^  States  like  the 
a  merchant  ship,  which  had  been  leased  for  chief  bed  rooms  m  hotels  m  those  day8 
the  nonce  to  private  individuals  for  a  <f e  12  S'  L  .307)'  the  uame  state  r?om' 
monetary  consideration  ;  that  the  said  rooms  though  not  originating  thus,  would  be  likely 
were  not  regularly  so  reserved,  and  that  the  *9  °^P  its  diffusion  and  vogue  to  this  means, 
temporary  tenants  were  only  using  nautical  Mr'  Ma™hews  admits  that  such  a  tradition 
terminology  when  they  called  such  apart-  ^3  lonS  existed  ir*  America,  so  there  must 
ments  "our  state  rooms  ":  the  possessive  be  some  g°od  ^°^d  for  the  belief.  At 
pronoun  being  here  employed  in  a  vague'  ^  ra*e/  ^  Tuld  rather  accept  thls  vl-ew 
and  indefinite  sense,  as  when  an  editor  :than  thmk  the  term  owed  lts  adoption 
speaks  of  "our  author,"  "our  readers,"  i  cluen>  to  lts  somewhat  grandiose  tone 
&c.  Naturally  enough  a  passenger  of  the l  and  character.  N.  W.  HILL. 

rank    of   the   Hon.    Mrs.    Adams   might   so!      Berkeley,  Cal. 

enlarge  on  the  advantages  she  possessed :  j  HORSE-RIDING  RECORDS  (12  S.  viii.  509; 
the  more  so  as  she  at  the  same  time  uses  ix.  32,  56). — See  "Endurance  Tests  for 


"  cabin "  in  its  two  ordinary  meanings 
of  a  saloon  and  a  sleeping  berth.  That 
the  good  ship  Active  was  nothing  more 
than  an  Atlantic  cargo  boat,  on  which  some 


Horses  "  in  The  Times,  Nov.  12, 1920.  Among 
other  items  is  an  account  of  50  miles  a 
day  for  five  days  done  in  Sussex  by  Arab 
horses.  W.  BRADBROOK. 
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THE   YEAB    1000  A.D.     (12   S.   viii.    369, 
438,  455.)— It    seems    a   pity   that   Mr.    T. 
PERCY  ARMSTRONG  (12  S.  viii.  438)  should! 
state  so  boldly  that   "  there  is  no  truth " 
in  M.  de  Pas's  views  on  this  question,  for  j 
his  note  indicates  that  he  possesses  neither 
acquaintance  with  the  recent  literature  of 
the   subject  nor  ability  to   distinguish  be- 
tween    primary    and    secondary     historical 
authorities. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  considerable 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  story  by 
continental  scholars,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  P.  Orsi  in  '  Ri vista  Storica  Ital- 
iana,'  vol.  4  (1888),  H.  von  Eicker  in  'For- 
schungen  zur  deutscher  Geschicht,'  vol.  23 
(1883)  and  F.  Plain  in  '  Revues  des  Questions 
historiques '  (1873).  The  gist  of  the  con- 
clusion at  which  they  have  independently 
and  unanimously  arrived  is  as  follows : — 
The  statement  that  as  the  thousandth  year 
from  the  Incarnation  approached  a  uni- 
versal panic  swept  over  Western  Europe 
is  first  found  in  Baronius'  'Annales  Eccle- 
siastici,'  1605.  It  was  extensively  propa- 
gated, partly  for  controversial  purposes, 
in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  cen- 
turies by  Michelet,  Sismondi,  Hallam,  and 
others,  and  William  Robertson's  '  Table 
of  the  Progress  of  Society  '  in  his  history 
of  Charles  V.  (1769)  is  probably  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  widespread  nature  of 
the  error.  In  point  of  fact  the  story  is 
not  found  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  all.  None 
of  the  great  universal  histories,  such  as 
Vincent  of  Beauvais's  '  Speculum  historiale  ' 
(thirteenth  century),  or  even  'Herimannus 
Augiensis'  ( X  1054)  '  Chronicon  de  Sex 
Aetatibus  Mundi '  mentions  it.  Nor  do  any 
of  the  chroniclers  of  the  late  tenth  or  early 
eleventh  centuries  in  Italy,  Germany,  or 
France.  It  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
contemporary  lives,  i.e.,  those  written  by 
persons  intimate  with  their  hero,  such  as 
Thangman's  '  Vita  S.  Bernwardi,  Episcopi 
Hildesheimensis  Ecclesise  '  (  X  1022),  or  Hel- 
gaudus'  *  Vita  Roberti  regis'  (X  1031) ;  nor 
in  any  papal  Bull,  though  some  150  are 
extant  for  the  period  970-1000;  nor 
in  any  of  the  acts  of  general  or  provincial 
Councils  of  the  late  tenth  century,  num- 
erous though  these  are,  nor  in  any  legal 
documents,  leases,  wills,  &c. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Armstrong  produces  in  favour,  of  the  story. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  late  tenth  cen- 
tury Council  mentions  it  (why  did  the  Council 
of  Rome  in  998  inflict  a  ten  years  penance 


on.  King  Robert  of  France  ?)  the  vague 
statement  attributed  to  this  unnamed 
Council  of  909  is  valueless.  In  any  case 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  year  1000  in 
particular,  but  with  the  idea  of  the  Second 
Advent,  which  has  occupied  the  minds  of 
all  earnest  Christians,  from  St.  Paul  down- 
wards, in  general.  This  is  also  the  case 
with  the  Hermit  of  Thuringia  :  here  again 
vague  foreboding  is  all  that  can  be  dis- 
cerned and  the  year  1000  is  not  so  much 
as  hinted  at.  Add  to  this  the  Hermit 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  Tritheim's 
'Annales  Hirsaugiensium,'  which  saw  the 
light  in  1514.  It  is  as  if  one  quoted  Mr. 
Armstrong  .as  a  contemporary  authority 
for  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  ! 

'YA  sermon  preached  in  Paris  in  990." 
This  is  vague  indeed  and  shows  clearly 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  has  taken  all  his  autho- 
rities at  second  or  third  hand.  I  presume, 
however,  that  the  sermon  is  that  mentioned 
by  Abbo,  Abbot  of  Fleury  (X  1004) 
in  his  '  Libra  Apologeticus '  (Migne. 
'  Patrologia  latina, '  vol.  cxxxix.).  Here  Abbo 
says  that  as  a  youth  (i.e.,  before  970)  he 
heard  a  sermon  on  Antichrist.  His  words 
are  :  "  De  fine  quoque  mundi  coram  populo 
sermonem  in  Ecclesia  Parisiorum  adole- 
scentulus  audivi  quod  statim  finito  mille 
annorum  numero  Antichristi  adveniret  et 
noil  longo  post  tempora  universale  judi- 
cium  succediret."  Even  taking  for  granted 
that  the  preacher  was  basing  his  remarks  on 
Revelations  xx.  3  and  4  (though  Abbo  does 
not  say  so)  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  year  1000  from  the 
Incarnation,  nor  is  there  any  exact  state- 
ment either  here  or  in  the  Bible  (e.g.,  Rev. 
xx.  3)  as  to  when  the  thousand  years  began. 

The  reference  to  Godellus  is  an  unfortunate 
one.  In  the  first  place  the  chronicle  which 
goes  under  his  name  did  not  appear  till 
1173.  I  have  not  examined  the  original 
manuscript  (Bibl.  Nat.man.  lat.  4893),  neither, 
I  suppose,  has  Mr.  Armstrong.  But  the 
extracts  which  Bougent  prints  ('Receuil 
des  historiens  des  Gaules  et  de  la  France' 
X262)  gives  not  M.  but  MX.  as  the  year 
of  anxiety.  This,  of  course,  knocks  Mr. 
Armstrong's  case  on  the  head.  I  suppose 
that  "  Godellus  "  was  quoting  from  Radul- 
phus  Glaber,  whose  history  extends  from 
987  to  1044,  which  shows  that  the  year 
1010  marked  an  epoch  because  it  was  that 
in  which  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  rifled  by 
the  Mad  Caliph"!  A  mere,  reference  to 
Glaber's  work  would  show  that  the  building 
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(not  "'•  rebuilding)  of  the  churches  men- 
tioned by  him  had  begun  before  the  year  1000. 
And  why,  one  might  ask,  did  the  King  of 
France  fortify  Laon  in  990  and  Abbeville 
in  996  if  the  world  was  to  end  so  soon  ? 

Mr.  Armstrong  is  still  more  unfortunate 
in  his  reference  to  charters,  for  he  shows 
himself  to  be  probably  unacquainted  with 
the  contents  of  such  documents.  The 
term  "  Appropinquante  nmndi  termino " 
is  a  mere  legal  formula  and  can  be  traced  back 
at  least  as  far  as  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
examples  of  its  use  in  France  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  but  few  or  none  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth,  though  it  is  found  again  in  | 
the  eleventh  :  while  in  Italv  it  is  not  found 
till  after  1 000,  and  in  Germany  not  at  all.  The 
vague  references  to  the  opinions  of  a  '  modern  j 
writer  '  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  last  paragraph  , 
are  obviously  not  worth  powder  and  shot.  1 

G.      BASKERVILLE. 
Crowsley  Park,  Henley-on-Thames. 

SILVEB  MEDAL:'  IDENTIFICATION   (12  S.  j 
viii.  512, ;  ix.  36). — This  is  a  memorial  coin'or  i 
medal,  probably  a  coin,  of  Emerich  Joseph ! 
von    Breitbach-Biirresheim,  Archbishop    of  j 
Mainz      (Moguntinum),      1763-1774.       Such ! 
coins  were  very  common  in  Germany  and  I 
were  known  as  sterbethaler.     In  the  Adolph  j 
Meyer    sale    at    Frankfurt  -am-  Main,    1894,  j 
there  was,  lot  2127,   a  J  sterbethaler  of  this ; 
Archbishop,    1774,    with   arms   crowned   on1 
the  obverse  and  an  inscription  on  the  reverse. ! 
I  have  also  seen  in  lists   l/6th  and  I/ 12th  | 
thalers   apparently  of  the  same  type.     The 
weight  will  show  what  particular  fraction  of 
the  thaler  the  example  mentioned  by  your 
reader   may   be.*   The   weight    of    the    Im- 
perial   thaler    of    this    period    was     about 
28  grammes  (430  grains)  and  the  Prussian 
thaler   rather   lighter,    about    22    grammes 
(339  grains).         HORACE  W.  MONCKTON. 

For  George  I.  of  Fngland  please  read 
George  II.  The  full  force  of  the  title 
"  Erzsandstreuer  "  is  realized  when  we 
remember  not  only  the  privileges  of  the 
individual  Electors,  the  King  of  Bohemia, 
e.g.,  being  Erzschenk.  and  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  Erzkammerer,  but  that 
Brc.ivkn^urg  has  been  nicknamed  the 
"  Sandbiichse  (sandtox)  des  Heiligen 
Romischen  Reichs,"  because  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  soil. 

As  a  correspondent,  at  p.  36,  was  unable 
to  f  nd  Archbishop  Emmerich  in  the  '  Allge- 
meine  Deutsche  Biographie,'  it  should  be 


said  that  his  life  is  given  under  his  Christian 
name,  Emmerich  ;  the  page-heading  being 
"  Emmerich  v.  Mainz."  Bishops  are  elusive. 
For  Joseph  Butler's  works  one  has  some- 
times to  look  in  German  catalogues  under 
Durham.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

SIR  HENRY  PRICE  (12  S.  ix.  32).— Is  the 
Christian  name  Henry  ascertained  beyond 
any  doubt  ?  If  not,  the  name  of  the  daugh- 
ter, Henrietta  Maria,  tempts  one  to  suggest 
that  Sir  Herbert  Price  may  be  meant.  For 
Sir  Herbert,  who  died  in  1677/8,  see  the 
account  in  G.  E.  C.'s  '  Complete  Baronetage,' 
vol  iii.,  pp.  18,  19.  He  was  Master  of  the 
Household  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  and 
afterwards  to  Charles  II.,  and  his  wife 
Goditha,  second  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir 
Henry  Arden,  of  Park  Hall,  Co.  Warwick, 
whom  he  married  in  or  before  1641,  was  at 
one  time  Lady  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  the 
Queen  Mother  (Henrietta  Maria). 

Evelyn  mentions  Sir  Herbert  as  taking 
part  in  the  coronation  procession  of 
Charbs  II.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

TRANSPORTATIONS  AFTER  THE  FORTY-FIVE 
(12  S.  viii.  510;  ix.  33)— Thera  was  some 
correspondence  on  this  subject  in  the  tenth 
series  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  At  p.  66  of  vol.  iv., 
under  the  heading  '  Jacobite  Rebels,'  Mr. 
Gerald  Fothergill  mentioned  the  existence 
in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MS.  19,796)  of  a 
'  List  of  Persons  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  in 
Scotland,  showing  their  Places  of  Abode, 
their  Present  Place  of  Residence,  1764,'  and 
added  "  In  my  own  MSS.  I  have  lists  of  the 
political  prisoners  transported  in  1716  to 
Virginia,  Jamaica,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
Antigua  and  St.  Christopher's.  The  total 
number  of  them  is  623.  My  collections 
show  that  in  1747  a  still  larger  number  of 
rebels  were  sent  to  the  Leeward  Islands, 
Jamaica,  Maryland  and  Barbadoes." 

In  vol.  viii.  of  the  same  series  there  were 
letters,  at  pp.  68, 135,  176,  235,  317,  under  the 
heading  '  Highlanders  "  Barbadosed  "  after 
the  1715  and  1745  rebellions.'  At  the  first 
of  these  references  Mr.  J.  Graham  Cruick- 
shank,  writing  from  the  Audit  Office, 
British  Guiana,  spoke  of  a  copy  of  an  "  In- 
denture "  in  his  possession  "  signed  by  127 
Jacobite  prisoners,  who  apparently  were  sent 
to  Barbadoes  in  the  ship  Frere  in  1746  (the 
list  includes  20  McDonalds,  19  McKenzies, 
and  16  Grants  :  112  of  the  prisoners  sign  by 
'mark')."  At  pp.  135,  136,  two  lists  are 
given  from  '  A  Cloud  of  Witnesses,'  Glasgow, 
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1836,  of  persons  banished  to  Barbadoes  in 
1687.  But  N.  S.  should  consult  the  whole 
of  the  correspondence. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Much  Hadham,  Herts. 

THE  SUFFOLK  FEAST  (12  S.  ix.  29). — See 
3  S.  ii.  286,  '  Oxfordshire  Feast '  ;  392, 
'  Oxfordshire  Feast :  County  Feasts,'  and 
438,  '  County  Feasts.'  At  the  second 
reference  W.  H.  Husk  wrote,  "  These  feasts 
were  annual  assemblages  of  the  gentry  and 
others,  natives  of  many  of  the  principal 
English  counties,  who  were  inhabitants  of 
London.  They  were  carried  out  by  the 
company  first  attending  divine  service  at 
one  of  the  City  churches  (usually  that  of  St. 
Mary-le-Bow)  and  hearing  a  sermon  preached 
either  by  a  native  of,  or  one  holding  prefer- 
ment in,  the  county,  and  afterwards  dining 
together  at  the  hall  of  one  of  the  City  com- 
panies, hired  for  the  occasion."  The  writer 
adds  that  the  first  such  meeting  of  which  he 
has  found  mention  was  in  1654,  and  he  gives 
the  title  of  a  sermon  by  Samuel  Annesley, 
LL.D.,  '  The  First  Dish  at  the  Wiltshire 
Feast,  November  9,  1654,  or  a  sermon 
Preached  at  Lawrence  Jury  to  those  that 
there  offered  their  Peace  Offerings,  and  went 
thence  to  Dine  at  Marchant-Taylors'  Hall.' 

The  latest  gathering  known  to  this 
correspondent  was  that  of  the  natives  of 
Herefordshire,  on  Feb.  7,  1727/8,  when  a  ser- 
mon was  preached  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill, 
by  the  Chancellor  of  Hereford.  A  list  of 
twelve  counties  is  given  which  held  such 
meetings,  to  which,  on  p.  438,  a  correspondent 
adds  Suffolk  and  mentions  the  sermon  re- 
ferred to  in  INIGO'S  query. 

EDWARD   BENSLY. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  in  vogue  periodical  gatherings  in 
London  of  natives  of,  or  of  those  connected  with, 
various  English  counties,  at  which  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  custom  to  make  the  preaching 
of  a  sermon  part  of  the  proceedings  ;  this  being 
generally  delivered  either  at  St.  Mary-le-Bow 
or  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill.  ...  It  seems, 
also,  to  have  been  customary  to  select  as  preacher 
a  native  of  the  particular  county,  or  holding 
preferment  there. 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  Ars 
Quatuor  Coronatorum,  xxvii.  26  (1914), 
where,  and  also  in  vol.  xxix.,  are  several 
references  to  these  county  feasts.  The 
Evening  News  of  June  6,  1914  contained  an 
article  headed  "  The  Counties  in  London," 
bringing  the  topic  up  to  date,  and  inci- 
dentally giving  Cirencester  men  in  1701 


and  Cumberland  men  in  1745  as  earliest 
examples  ;  but  as  the  first -named  source 
instances  similar  gatherings  from  1675, 
and  the  Suffolk  feast  of  the  query  was  in 
1686,  it  is  obvious  there  was  a  pre-  eighteenth 
century  custom  of  the  kind.  The  sermon 

•  by   Dr.    Clagett   was   catalogued    by   John 

'  Camden   Hotten   in    1863. 

W.  B.  H. 

"  HONEST  "  EPITAPHS  (9  S.  x.  306  ;   11  S. 

vi.  261,  308,  377;  vii.  517;   12  S.  viii.  413, 

I  498). — In  writing  out  my  notes  for  my  last 

j  reference  (p.  413)  I  overlooked  the  well-known 

i  circular    marble     tablet    in    St.    Dunstaivs 

Church,  Fleet  Street,  with  inscription  : — 

To  the  memory  |  of  HOBSON  JUDKFN,  ESQ.  |  late 
1  of  Clifford's  Inn,  |  The  Honest  Solicitor,  |  who 
J  departed  this  life  June  the  30th  1812.  |  This 
|  Tablet  was  erected  by  his  Clients  |  as  a  Token  of 
j  Gratitude  and  respect  for  his  |  honesty,  faithful 
|  and  friendly  conduct  to  them  |  thro'  Life,  j  Go 
READER  and  imitate  HOBSON  JUDKIN. 

There  is  also  the  famous  (?  mythical)  iii- 
|  scription  on  Sir  John  Strange,  "  Here  lies 
I  anjhonest  lawyer  and  that's  Strange." 

J.   ABDAGH. 

OAK    SNUFF-BOX  from  foundation-pile  of 

Old    London   Bridge    (12    S.    ix.  31).— The 

!  Guildhall   museum    contains  a  similar    box 

and  a  stone  one ;   other  stone  relics  of  the 

!  bridge  are  the  Jackson  memorial,  St.  Peter's 

j  Church,  Burnham,  Bucks,  and  the   sundial 

;  in,  the  cloister  garden  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Wooden  relics  include  portion  of  a  pile  in 

'  a  museum  in,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and 

an    oak    table    in    the    London    Museum, 

,  bequeathed  by  Mr.  William  King  in  1917. 

The   master's    chair   in   Fishmongers'    Hal 

is  made  of  wood  and  stone  from  the  bridge. 

J.  ABDAGH. 

The  box  recently  found  by  Mr.   Mundy 

!  is  unfamiliar,  but  why  does  the  Revd.  Wm. 

I  Jolifte,  according   to   the  inscription,  claim 

j  to  be  the  builder  of  JSTew  London  Biidge  ? 

:  A  more  familiar  form  of  snuft-box  was  made 

in  some  numbers   from  the   old  piles  and 

distributed    by    William    Knight,    F.S.A., 

whe  was  resident  engineer  and  assistant  to 

Rennie   during   the   demolition   of    the   old 

bridge  and  erection  of  the  existing  structure. 

He  had  prepared  and  printed  a  quarto  single 

sheet  with  an  illustration  of  the  carved  top 

of  the  box  and  underneath  the  following  : — 

The    above    design    is    intended   to   illustrate 

the  lid  of  boxes  formed  out  of  the  timber  taken 

from  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  the  original 

Old  London  Bridge.       The  date  of   its  erection, 
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according  to  Stows  authority,  is  1176.  It  repre- 
sents the  City  arms  in  the  centre,  with  the  cap 
of  maintenance  over.  On  the  right  hand  side  is 
the  arms  of  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  on 
the  left  is  represented  the  monogram  of  the 
original  architect  of  the  bridge,  Peter,  a  Priest, 
of  St.  Mary  Cole  church.' — WILLIAM  KNIGHT. 

The  date  of  this  may  be  inferred  to  be 
between  1826  and  1828  when  he  made 
some  interesting  discoveries  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  old  bridge  during  its  demoli- 
tion, which  he  subsequently  communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vide  '  Archseo- 
logii,'  XXIII.,  1831.  Knight  later  lived  at 
Canonbury -place,  and  his  interesting  library 
was  sold  by  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Aug.  2,  1847, 
and  five  following  days. 

As  relics  neither  of  the  snuff-boxes  is  of 
great  interest  now,  as  early  this  year  an 
arch  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  old 
bridge  was  re-discovered  and  the  measured 
drawings  and  photograph,  taken  prior  to 
its  re-burial,  will  no  doubt  be  published 
elsewhere.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


"Poos  UNCLE  NED"  (12  S.  viii.  36, 
93).- — As  your  correspondents  seem  still  in 
doubt  0s  to  the  words  of  this  old  song, 
I  send  herewith  the  version  found  in  the 
latest  book  of  Negro  Minstrel  Melodies  in 
Boston. 

The  first  two  verses  I  recognize  as  the 
same  which  were  sung  here  sixty -five  years 
ago.  CHARLES  E.  STRATTON. 

70,  State  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

UNCLE  NED. 
(By  S.  C.  FOSTER.). 

I. 
D'ere  was  an  old  Nigga, 

Dey  called  him  Uncle  Ned, 
He's  dead  long  ago,  long  ago 

He  had  no  wool  on  the  top  of  his  head 
De  place  where  de  wool  ought  to  grow. 

Chorus. 
Den  lay  down  de  shubble  an  de  hoe, 

Hang  up  de  fiddle  an  de  bow  ; 
No  more  hard  work  for  poor  old  Ned, 
He's  gone  where  the  good  niggers  go. 

II. 

His  fingers  were  long  like  de  cane  in  de  brake, 

He  had  no  eyes  for  to  see 
He  had  no  teeth  for  to  eat  de  corn  cake, 
So  he  had  to  let  the  corn  cake  be. 
Chorus. 

III. 
When  old  Ned  die  Massa  take  it  mighty  hard, 

De  tears  run  down  like  de  rain, 
Old  Missis  turn  pale  an  she  gets  berry  old, 
Cayse  she  nebber  see  old  Ned  again. 
Chorus. 


BOMJENTEEK   (12    S.   viii.   510  ;     ix.     38).  —  • 

I  Beaumont   egg   was   frequently   mentioned 

i  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  as  to  the  Tay 

Bridge  disaster.     This  "  egg  "  is  a  substance 

well  known  in  the  iron  moulding  trade.  The 

principal  ingredient  in  the  mixture  is  made 

up  of  iron  or  steel  filings,  and  is  used  for 

stopping   up   and   concealing   the   air  holes 

!  which  may  arise  in  the  course  "of  a  casting. 

A. 

FLAG  FLOWN  ON  ARMISTICE  BAY  (12  S. 
i-viii.  510;  ix.  37).  —  The  Merchant  Adven- 
|  turers  of  York  still  use  the  arms  which  Mr. 

Gawthorpe  describes  in  his  first  paragraph, 
|  but  I  do  not  know  the  tinctures.  "  Barry 
,  nebulee  "  should,  I  think,  be  ondee  :  I 
!  suppose  that  part  of  the  blazon  has  reference 
i  to  the  restless  waves  the  adventurers  had 
I  to  brave.  I  had  a  fancy  that  the  roses  in 
j  the  bearing  were  the  emblem  of  York,  and 

that  the  lions  were,  so  to  speak,  a  sample  of 
I  those  in  the  city  arms.  Dr.  Maud  Sellers, 
j  who  is  at  this  time  devoting  her  life  and 
|  learning  to  disentangling  the  history  of  the 
|  York  Adventurers  and  who  may  be  found  at 
|  the  Merchants'  Hall,  Fossgate,  would,  I 
I  feel  sure,  be  able  to  give  Mr.  Gawthorpe 
(and.  others  information  that  they  might 
I  desire.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

CURRY  FAVOUR  (12  S.  viii.,  512).—  Dr. 
I  Cobham  Brewer  in  his  '  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
I  and  Fable  '  has  the  following  concerning  this 
I  phrase:  —  "The  French  courir,  to  hunt 
j  after,  to  seek,  as  courir  une  charge,  courir 
\  un  benefice,  to  sue  for  a  living  ;  courir  les 
|  tables,  to  go  a  spunging."  Similarly,  courir  les 
faveurs,  to  sue  for,  court,  or  seek  favours. 

.  WALE. 


COCKNEY  PRONUNCIATION  (12  S.  ix.  17, 
54).  —  As  to  the  substitution  of  "  i  "  for 
"a"  (e.g.,  lidy  for  lady),  I  think  that  the 
change  can  be  traced  to  Essex.  I  spent 
four  years  in  Essex  in  the  mid-fifties,  thirty 
miles  from  London,  having  up  to  that  time 
lived  in  the  West  or  South,  but  never  in 
London-  I  remember  during  a  walk  asking 
a  cottage  matron  whose  was  yonder  house 
on  the  hill,  to  which  question  she  promptly 
made  answer  :  —  "  Oh  !  that's  Mr.  Mison's." 
This  rendering  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Mason 
was  new  to  me,  but,  as  above  stated,  I 
am  not  able  to  compare  it  with  the  Cockney 
pronunciation  of  that  time,  with  which  I 
had  no  acquaintance.  K.  S. 
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HEARTH  TAX  (12  S.  viii.  471,  518).— 
William  Gates  of  Pontefract  lived,  at  the 
time  of  the  Hearth  Tax,  in  a  house  in  the 
Nant  Market,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
in  the  town,  and  therefore  would  probably 
contain  7  hearths.  The  house  was  called 
"The  Leaden  Porch."  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  R.  G.  S.  further  information  of  the 
Gates  family  of  Pontefract  if  he  cares  to 
write  direct  to  me.  R.  J.  SHILLETO." 

61,  St.  John's  Road,  Oxford. 

SUNDIALS  (12  S.  viii.  511  ;  ix.  39,  59).— 
In  any  bibliography  of  books  on  sundials, 
the  following  should  certainly  find  a  place  : — 
'  Primitive  Sundials,  or  Scratch  Dials,  Con- 
taining a  list  of  those  in  Somerset.'  By 
Dom  Ethelbert  Home,  with  a  Preface  by 
[the  late]  Dr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  F.S.A.,  Taun- 
ton :  Barnicott  and  Pearce,  The  Wessex 
Press,  1917  ;  pp.  xii.  and  90  ;  8vo.,  with  17 
plates.  This  work  is  a  delightful  specimen 
of  a  learned  enthusiast  on  ancient  sundials, 
and  should  be  better  known. 

J.  CLARE  HUDSON. 

Woodhall      Spa. 

The  enclosed  clipping,  from  Rochdale 
Observer,  Aug.  12,  1916,  re  a  noted  sundial 
may  prove  serviceable  in  the  history  of 
sundials. 

A  REMARKABLE  SUNDIAL. 
INTERESTING    TIME    INDICATOR    AT    BAGSLATE. 

Writing  to  us  yesterday,  Mr.  James  Kershaw 
Grindrod,  of  Ivy  Cot,  Oulder  Hill,  directed 
attention  to  an  extremely  interesting  old  time- 
teller  which  may  be  seen  at  Bagslate.  In  the 
letter  Mr.  Grindrod  said  :  In  these  days  of  day- 
light saving  and  altered  clock  time,  it  might 
interest  your  readers  to  know  of  the  remark- 
able sundial  at  Clay  Lane  House,  Bagslate,  the 
old  home  of  the  Kershaw  family,  for  some  time 
occupied  as'  Norden  Vicarage,  and  the  tem- 
porary home  for  crippled  children  before  their 
removal  to  the  picturesque  mansion  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  J.P. 

On  this  sundial  the  "  time  shadow  "  from  the  ; 
gnomon    at   noon   is    contrasted   with   the   time 
at  distant  places  on   the  earth's  surface,   such  j 
as    Jerusalem,  Surat,  Siam,   Ispahan,  the    Bar- 
badoes,    New   York,    Lisbon,    &c.     The   sundial  I 
bears   the  name  of  the  owner,  John   Kershaw,  j 
and    the    date,    1807.      Thus    it    is    dated    two 
years  after  the  great  naval   battle  of   Trafalgar, 
and  eight  years  previous  to  the   Hundred  Days  j 
Campaign  which  closed  at  Waterloo. 

The  stonedial  measures  22  J  inches  square  and 
is  3J  inches  thick.  Its  Latin  inscriptions  are 
cut  deep,  but  are  somewhat  obscure  through 
old  paint  or  other  "  filling."  They  appear  to 
read  in  the  left-hand  corner  "  Vegetate  f orate, 
Tempus  Mors,"  and  in  the  right-hand  corner 
"  Tempus  Obit,  Fugit,  Venit." 

The  John  Kershaw  mentioned  was  interred 
in  St.  James's  Church,  Ashworth,  which  is 


more  widely  known  as  "  Ashworth  Chapel,"  and 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Egerton  of 
Tatton.  Inside  this  church  there  also  rest  the 
remains  of  John  Milne  and  his  Wife,  relative 
of  John  Kershaw,  and  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother of  the  late  Professor  John  Milne,  the 
world-famed  seismologist,  and  a  native  of 
Rochdale. 

FRED  I..  TAVABE. 

22,  Trentham-street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

DE  BBTJS  TOMB  AT  HABTLEPOOL.  (12  S. 
ix.  30). — The  town  and  haven  of  Hartle- 
pool  were  once  defended  on  every  side  with 
,  walls,  except  where  the  abrupt  eastern 
cliffs  and  rocky  coast  rendered  all  defence 
needless.  In  the  time  of  some  of  the  earlier 
historians  Hartlepool  exhibited  a  perfect 
and  interesting  specimen  of  the  fortifications 
,  of  former  times,  having  a  long  extended 
wall,  strengthened  by  demi-bastions  at 
intervals,  some  rounded,  others  square  ; 
:  gates  and  sally-ports,  secured  by  machicola- 
tions and  the  portcullis,  some  of  the  gates 
defended  by  angular,  others  by  square  tur- 
rets— in  short,  displaying  all  the  variety 
in  fortifications  which  had  grown  into  use 
in  those  days.  These  walls  appear  to  have 
been  originally  reared  by  Robert  De  Brus 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  early  history  of  this  place  is  very 
scanty,  and  relates  chiefly  to  a  religious 
establishment  noticed  in  Bede's  '  Life  of 
St.  Hilda,'  but  which  finally  perished 
during  the  Danish  invasion. 

Who  was  this  Robert  Da  Brus  ?  No 
doubt  the  tomb  is  that  of  his  family 

JAMES   SETON-ANDEBSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

PENZANCE  FAIR  :  '  CAPUT  JOHANNIS  IN 
Disco  '  (12  S.  ix.,  30). — There  are  long  letters 
on  this  subject  in  The  Tablet  for  July  2  and 
9,  and  no  doubt  the  correspondence  in  that 
paper  will  continue.  HARMATOPEGOS. 

WILLOW  PATTEBN  CHINA  (12  S.  viii.  496). 
— The  Willow  Pattern,  an  opera  in  two  epi- 
sodes, by  Basil  Hood,  music  by  Cecil  Cook, 
was  produced  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on 
Nov.  14,  1901.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 


RUSTIC  NAMES  FOR  FLOWERS  (12  S,  ix. 
29). — I  have  heard  White  Arabis  called 
"Snow  on  the  Mountain,"  and  the  Red 
Garden  Hawkweed  "  Grim  the  Collier." 
Both  of  these,  I  think,  are  quaint  descrip- 
tive names.  C.  B.  E. 
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BENJAMIN  SOWDEN  (12  S.  viii.  168,  236, 
311). — The  identification  of  the  two  Sowdens 
proves  to  be  incorrect.  Benjamin  Sowden 
became  minister  of  the  English  Church  at 
Rotterdam  in  1748,  where  he  died  in  1778 
or  1779  (Steven's  «  History  of  the  Scottish 
Church,'  Rotterdam,  1832,  pp.  229,  335). 
Benjamin  Choyce  Sowden  became  minister 
of  the  English  Church  at  Amsterdam  in 
1782,  and  held  office  there  till  1796  (ibid., 
p.  282,  where  he  is  wrongly  styled  M.A.). 

I  have  still  to  discover  from  what  printed 
source  Henry  Dell  (Select  Collection  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  1756)  took  his  psalm 
versions  by  the  elder  Sowden.  Steven 
speaks  of  him  as  "the  pupil  and  constant 
correspondent  of  Dr.  Doddridge,"  but  no 
light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  in  Doddridge's  I 
Diary  or  in  his  Life  by  Orton. 

P.   J.   ANDERSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 

DOMENICK  ANGELO'S  BURIAL  PLACE  (12 
S.  viii.  491  ;  ix.  33).— The  evidence  for 
Sophia  Angelo's  early  connection  with  Eton 
is  to  be  found  quoted  in  my  '  History  of 
the  Angelo  Family,'  published  in  1903 
in  '  The  Ancestor '  (see  vol.  viii.  p.  32). 
That  evidence,  which  must  have  had  an 
authoritative  source,  I  reproduce  here  : — 

DEATH. — April  7th,  1847.  At  Eton  College, 
aged  88,  Mrs.  Sophia  Angelo.  She  was  the 
eldest  and  most  celebrated  Dame  of  Eton  having 
been  connected  with  that  establishment  near 
seventy  years.  (G.M.  xxvii.  561). 

For  "18  years  of  age  "  in  my  recent  note 
should  be  substituted  "  20  years  of  age," 
as  stated  in  my  said  history.  She  must 
have  been  of  Eton  College  in  1779  or  soon 
after,  when  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
17  or  perhaps  18  years  old,  quite  old  enough 
for  a  young  man's  fancy  lightly  to  turn,  &c. 
But  the  whole  family,  especially  Domenick, 
enjoyed  exceptionally  high  Court  favour, 
and  George  III.  himself,  when  Heir  Apparent, 
was  Sophia's  brother  Henry's  godfather 
('Reminiscences').  It  was  common  know- 
ledge in  the  family  that  she  owed  her  pre- 
ferment, not  to  any  direct  appointment 
by  the  Prince — that  would  be  absurd — • 
but  to  his  influence  exercised  on  her  behalf. 
As  one  connected  with  the  family  I  had 
the  information  direct  from  Colonel  Richard 
Fisher  Angelo,  whose  father  Colonel 
Richard  Frederick  Angelo,  born  in  1802, 
knew  his  great  Aunt  Sophia  of  Eton  very 
well.  He  was  16  when  Sophia  penned  her 
amusing  rimed  letter  of  1818,  recently 
published  in»*  N.  &  Q.',  in  which,  a  charming 


woman  not  yet  40,  she  playfully  refers  to 
herself  as  still  the  admired  of  the  Regent. 
So  that  the  evidence  was  that  of  actual 
personal  knowledge,  before  knowledge  had 
time  to  fade  into  mere  tradition. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  may  be  able 
to  identify  others  whose  names  figure  in 
Sophia  Angelo's  interesting  letter.* 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

*  There  is  apparently  a  discrepancy  of  one 
year  between  the  age  of  Sophia  at  death  as  given 
in  the  G.M.  and  as  given  in  her  mon.  insc.  Her 
baptismal  certificate  has  still  to  be  found. 

JOCELYN  FLOOD  (12  S.  vii.  409,  456, 
518).— The  registers  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Kevin,  Dublin,  printed  by  the'  Dublin 
Par.  Reg.  Society,  record  the  christening, 
on  July  15,  1746,  of  Jocelyn,  son  of  Warden 
Flood,  Solicitor  General. 

J.  B.  WHITMORE. 

AUTHORS  WANTED    (12  S.  ix.   32). — The  lines 
about  which  J.  R.  H.  inquires  are  : — 
It  is  a  good  and  soothfast  saw  ; 
Half  roasted  never  will  be  raw  ; 
No  dough  is  dried  once  more  to  meal, 
No  crock  new-shapen  by  the  wheel ; 
You  can't  turn  curds  to  milk  again, 
Nor  Now,  by  wishing,  back  to  Then'; 
And  having  tasted  stolen  honey, 
You  can't  buy  innocence  for  money. 
They  head  the   17th  Chapter  of  '  Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical '  and  are,  I  assume,  by  George  Eliot. 

J.  J.  FREEMAN. 


on 

Arabian  Medicine  :  Being  the  FitzPatrick  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  November, 
1919,  and  November,  1920.  By  Edward  G. 
Browne,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  12s.  net.) 

FAMOUS  as  an  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Browne  is  also  a  physician,  who  studied  at 
Bart.'s  under  Sir  Norman  Moore  ;  and  the  com- 
bination of  his  two  strains  of  learning  makes  an 
interesting,  original  and  often  amusing  book.  In 
it  he  is  able  to  show  how  much  the  world  owes  to 
the  scholars  and  physicians  of  Islam  for  preserv- 
ing something  of  ancient  Greek  and  other  medical 
science  through  the  Dark  Ages,  and  to  plead  also 
for  greater  recognition  of  the  foundation  of 
serious  scientific  labour  which  underlies  the 
poetry  and  philosophy  now  constantly  winning 
new  admirers  among  the  people  of  the  West. 

He  speaks,  as  do  most  of  us,  of  "  Arabian  "  science, 
"  Arabian "  medicine  ;  but  he  warns  us  that 
the  common  phrase  is  scarcely  accurate  for  "  that 
body  of  scientific  or  medical  doctrine  which  is 
enshrined  in  books  written  in  the  Arabic  language, 
but  which  is  for  the  most  part  Greek  in  its  origin, 
though  with  Indian,  Persian  and  Syrian  accre- 
tions, and  only  in  a  very  small  degree  the  product 
of  the  Arabian  mind.  .  .  The  translation  of 
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the  Greek  books  into  Arabic,  either  directly  or 
through  intermediate  Syriac  versions,  was 
effected  for  the  most  part  under  the  enlightened 
patronage  of  the  early  '  Abbasid  Caliphs  at  Baghdad 
between  the  middle  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries  of  our  era  by  skilful  and  painstaking 
scholars  who  were  for  the  most  part  neither  Arabs 
nor  even  Muhammadans,  but  Syrians,  Hebrews 
or  Persians  of  the  Christian,  Jewish  or  Magian 
faith." 

It  was  these  men  who  kept  alive  for  the  West 
some  of  the  Greek  learning  until  the  revival  of 
a  direct  knowledge  of  Greek  laid  the  original 
works  of  Galen  and  others  open  to  Western  men 
of  science.  Indeed,  as  Professor  Browne  shows, 
there  was,  even  in  Muhammadan  countries,  some 
prejudice  against  Muhammadan  physicians.  There 
is  but  little  medicine  in  the  Koran,  and  "  Prophet's 
medicine  "  was  a  term  of  scorn  to  good  physicians. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  and 
into  the  newly  founded  city  of  Baghdad  that 
Greek  and  other  ancient  learning  poured,  to 
clothe  itself  in  Arabian  dress.  The  great  old 
Sasanian  school  of  Jundi-Shapur,  fortified  by  the 
Nestorians  whom  Diocletian's  persecutions  had 
driven  from  Byzantium  to  Persia,  and  by  Indian 
learning  lured  to  Persia  by  the  King  we  know  as 
Chosroes,  was  still  in  existence  to  exercise  its 
influence  after  the  Arab  conquest ;  and  through 
its  great  men  Greek  medicine  came  to  Baghdad 
in  Arabic  dress.  They  preserved  for  us,  for 
instance,  the  ninth  to  the  fifteenth  books  of 
Galen's  '  Anatomy,'  of  which  the  original  Greek 
is  lost,  and  their  translations,  some  direct  into 
Arabic  from  the  Greek,  some  through  Syriac 
versions,  were  the  link  between  classical  science 
and  modern. 

In  his  second  lecture  Professor  Browne  comes 
to  the  special  period  which  he  has  chosen  for  this 
study.  What  he  calls  the  Golden  Age  of  Arabian 
learning  culminated  at  Baghdad  in  the  century 
between  A.D.  760  and  A.D.  850.  His  special  period  is 
the  two  centuries  following  the  close  of  that  Golden 
Age.  He  chooses  out  four  great  men,  who,  working 
on  the  foundation  laid  by  the  translations  from 
the  Greek,  made  more  or  less  independent  in- 
vestigation, and  wrote  more  or  less  original  treatises 
qn  medicine  arranged  on  their  own  plan.  We 
must  not,  it  seems,  expect  too  much  originality. 
Dissection,  for  instance,  was  unknown,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  true  that  in  the  first  half  of  the 
ninth  century  the  celebrated  Yuhanna  ibn 
Masawayh  "  being  unable  to  obtain  human 
subjects,  dissected  apes  in  a  special  dissecting- 
room  which  he  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris, 
and  that  a  particular  species  of  ape,  considered 
to  resemble  man  most  closely,  was  supplied  to 
him  by  the  ruler  of  Nubia."  But  these  men 
were  keen  observers,  and  made  the  most  of  their 
opportunities.  The  first  of  the  four  whom  Pro- 
fessor Browne  selects  is  'Ali  ibn  Babban  of 
Tabaristan,  a  Christian  or  a  Jew,  who  wrote 
'  The  Paradise  of  Wisdom,'  a  practitioner's 
handbook,  as  Professor  Browne  calls  it,  con- 
taining very  little  about  anatomy  or  surgery 
and  a  great  deal  about  climate,  diet  and  drugs, 
including  poisons,  with  a  long  section  on  the 
symptoms  and  remedies  of  diseases.  Then 
comes  the  man  whom  the  medieval  Latinists 
knew  as  Bhazes,  arid  whom  Professor  Browne 
regards  as  the  greatest  and  most  original  of  all 


the  Muslim  physicians.  Legend  and  his  own 
writings  (especially  the  great  '  Hawi '  or 
'  Continens '  with  its  clinical  notes  of  actual 
cases  treated)  combine  to  show  him  entitled  to 
this  honour.  Apparently  he  blinded  himself  by 
his  excessive  devotion  to  alchemy  ;  but  the  man 
was  no  fool  who,  on  being  asked  to  choose  a  site 
for  a  hospital,  caused  pieces  of  meat  to  be  hung 
up  in  various  parts  of  the  city  and  chose  that 
part  where  the  meat  most  slowly  decomposed. 
The  third  was  the  man  known  to  the  Middle  Ages 
as  Haly  Abbas,  who  wrote  the  '  Liber  Regius,'  in 
which  both  anatomy  and  surgery  have  their 
place.  Haly  Abbas  was  even  more  successful, 
in  the  worldly  sense,  than  a  "fashionable" 
doctor  or  surgeon  of  to-day.  For  bleeding  and 
purging  Harun-al-Raschid  (as  we  call  the  great 
Caliph  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights  ')  twice  a  year  he 
was  paid  200,000  dirhams  (well  over  £8,000), 
and  he  died  worth  3£  millions  sterling.  Last 
comes  the  great  Avicenna,  philosopher,  physician, 
poet,  man  of  pleasure,  who  lived  so  hard  that 
he  died,  worn  out,  at  58.  His  chief  work  is  the 
still  famous  '  Canon,'  which  Professor  Browne 
will  discuss  more  fully  in  the  FitzPatrick  lectures 
this  year. 

It  is  a  fascinating  subject.  To  all  men  of 
science  the  last  lecture,  in  which  Professor  Browne 
discusses  some  of  the  characteristics  of  medieval 
science  (e.g.,  "  the  solidarity  and  interdependence 
of  all  its  branches,  and  the  dominance  of  certain 
numbers  in  its  basic  conceptions  "),  will  be  of 
great  interest.  And  the  "  general  reader," 
especially  perhaps  he  who  loves  '  The  Arabian 
Nights '  and  Persian  poetry  and  euphuism, 
will  find  the  book  full  of  entertainment.  In  all 
times  ('  Gil  Bias  '  and  Moliere, '  Tristram  Shandy  ' 
and  Bernard  Shaw  leap  to  the  mind)  doctors 
have  been  fair  game.  And  when  we  read  Professor 
Browne's  stories  of  what  the  Muslim  doctors 
thought  of  the  Frankish  doctors,  of  what  the 
Muslim  patients  thought  of  the  Muslim  doctors, 
and  what  the  Muslim  doctors  said  about  each 
other,  we  can  all  but  hear  the  laughter  that  must 
have  broken  out  during  the  delivery  of  these  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  lectures. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


DICKSON    FAMILY    OF    EDINBURGH. 

SINCE  writing  the  Note  on  this  family  to 
which  you  kindly  gave  publicity  under  12  S. 
ix.  49,  I  have  obtained  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  from  several  of  your 
readers — particularly  from  Mr.  R.  Gordon 
Smith,  of  Manor  Road,  Brockley — for  which 
I  am  very  grateful. 

It  is  thought  that  — Dickson,  the  fur  mer- 
chant, was  a  connexion  of  the  Dicksons  of 
Hartree,  and  I  think  proof  of  this  might  be 
obtained  if  the  full  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Dickson  of  Hartree  was  compiled. 

John  Dickson  acquired  the  lands  of  Kil- 
bucho  in  1630,  and  those  of  Hartree  in  1633. 
In  1649  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench  as  Lord 
Hartree.  At  his  decease  he  gave  the  lands 
of  Kilbucho  to  his  son  William,  who  was  a 
Commissioner  of  Supply,  in  1704,  and  the 
lands  of  Hartree  to  his  son  John,  also  a  Com- 
missioner of  Supply  in  1704,  but  the  two 


estates  became  united  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century.  The  first-named  John  Dickson, 
of  Kilbucho  and  Hartree,  had  18  chil- 
dren, 10  of  whom  appear  to  be  unaccounted 
for.  He  died  in  1653.  I  understand  there 
is  a  great  mass  of  papers  and  letters  carefully 
docketed  and  separated  into  various  boxes 
for  various  generations  at  Hartree,  and  if 
these  documents  were  examined  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  families  might  be 
established. 

In,  1908,  Major-General  J.  B.  B.  Dickson 
(who  will  be  mentioned  later)  wrote  me  : — 
"  I  always  understood  that  my  father's 
family  came  from  Hartree." 

One  of  the  daughters  of  the  fur  merchant 
became  a  Mrs.  Dodds,  but  so  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  information  about  her 
husband. 

It  is  thought  that  the  fur  merchant's 
youngest  son  was  named  James  and  that  he 
married  and  had  a  daughter,  Isabella  Dick- 
son,  who  married  James  Simpson  at  Ravels- 
ton,  on  Nov.  26,  1790.  James  Simpson  was 
factor,  or  something  of  that  sort,  to  Sir 
William  Foulis,  Bart.  James  Simpson  died 
April  27,  1819,  and  his  wife  on  July  2  (?), 
1830,  leaving  with  other  issue,  Helen,  born 
Sept.  24,  1795,  married  John  Anderson,  July 
23,  1824,  and  died  in  1863. 

With  regard  to  the  children  of  Samuel 
Dickson  mentioned  under  3  and  7  in  my  last 
note : — 

3.  Samuel  Dickson  was  born  March  29, 
1777.     He  resided  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  a 
Writer  to  the  Signet  ;    but  I  have  not  been  * 
able  to  obtain  any  information  about  him 
except  that  he  married  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  Samuel,  born  in  Edinburgh,  1802,  of 
whom  presently. 

2.  Thomas,  died  at  St.  Vincent. 

3.  James. 

4.  George. 

The  date  of  Sanrnel  Dickson's  death  is  un- 
known. His  eldest  son,  Samuel,  born  1802, 
M.D.,  author  of  '  Chromo-Thermal  System 
of  Medicine  at  Edinburgh,'  L.R.C.S.  Edin. 
1825,  obtained  a  commission  as  Asst.-Sur- 
geon  in  the  Army  and  went  to  India  to  join 
the  30th  Regt.  of  Foot.  During  five  years' 
service  in  India  he  acquired  a  large  surgical 
experience.  On  Jiis  return  home  in  1833  he 
took  his  M.D.  degree  at  Glasgow  and  began 
private  practice  at  Cheltenham.  He  sub- 
sequently removed  to  Mayfair.  Was  also 
author  of  'Hints  on  Cholera,'  &c.  The 
doctor  married  Aug.  1,  1832,  Eliza,  second 
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daughter  of  David  Johnstone,  Esq.,  of  Over- 
toil, and  died  at  28,  Bolton-street,  Piccadilly, 
W,  on  Oct.  12,  1869,  aged  67  years.  By  his 
wife  he  had  issue  : — 

1.  Lindsay  F.,  born  1835,  M.D.,  married 
Miss  Kirkpatrick,  a  cousin  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  and  had  issue. 

2.  Madeline,  born  1836,  married  —  Binnie, 
Esq. 

3.  Eliza,  born  1838,  died  unmarried. 
(These  three  children  were  born  at  Chel- 
tenham.) 

4.  John    Baillie   Ballantyne,    born    1842, 
C.B.    (Mil.     1893),    C.M.G.    (1901).     Cornet 
Bengal   Cavalry    1860.     Adj.    Lahore  Light 
Horse,    Adj.     18th    Bengal    Lancers ;     ex- 
changed to  Royal  Dragoons  ;  Special  Service 
Cape    of     Good     Hope,    1879    (despatches, 
Zulu  Medal  and  clasp)  ;     Nile  Expedition, 
1884-5  ;  D.A.A.G.,  andD.A.Q.M.G.  (severely 
Wounded  Abu  Klea,  despatches,  medal  with 
two  clasps,  bronze  star)  ;    promoted  Lieut- 
Col.     5th     Dragoon     Guards,     commanded 
Regt.  till  1893  ;   commanded  49th  Regimen- 
tal District,  1895-97  ;    Jubilee  Medal  ;    com- 
manded   4th     Cavalry     Brigade,     1897-99  ; 
commanded     troops     Straits     Settlements, 
1899-1900;     commanded   4th   Cavalry   Bri- 
gade, South  Africa,  1900  (despatches,  medal 
with   five   clasps).     Retired    1891    as   Hon. 
Maj.-Gen.     Maior-General  Dickson  married 
(1)  Marion  (d.   1876)  daughter  of  the  late 
C.  F.  Huth  ;   (2)  in  1889,  Kathleen,  daughter 
of  the  late  W.  J.  Browne,  of  Buckland  Fil- 
leigh,  Devon,  and  has  issue. 

Henry  Gordon  Dickson  (seventh  child  of 
Samuel  Dickson  the  builder)  was  born  1786, 
became  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  1817  and 
married  August  1,  the  same  year,  Eliza, 
second  daughter  of  Wm.  Gillespie,  merchant 
in  Edinburgh.  By  his  wife  he  had  issue  : — 

1.  Henry  Gordon,  born  March  11,  1820, 
who  became  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  1855. 
He    married    in    1851,    Jane    Alder,    eldest 
daughter  of  Adolphus  McDowall  Ross,  M.D., 
by    his  wife    Catherine,   third   daughter   of 
David  Hume,  Esq.,  one  of  the  barons  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.     Mr.  Dick 
son  died  without  issue  in  1889. 

2.  William  Gillespie,  born  1823,  of  whom 
presently. 

3.  Samuel,  born  Jan.    12.    1826,   appren- 
ticed to  Henry  Gordon  Dickson,  passed  W.S. 
in  1855.     He  married  July  31,  1860,  Mary 
Campbell,     youngest     daughter     of    David 
Johnstone,  of  Overton,  by  his  wife  Lindsay, 
4th  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Camp- 


bell, and  niece  of  John  Campbell,  1st  Lord 
Campbell,  the  distinguished  lawyer. 

4.  George    Claud,    a    farmer    in    Buenos 
Ayres,  married  a  Miss  J.  J.  Keene,  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  had  issue. 

5.  Eliza,  born  1829,  died  1831,  aged  2. 
Mr.    Dickson   died   Sept.    30,    1860,    aged 

74.  His  2nd  son, William  Gillespie  Dickson, 
wts  born  April  9,  1823.  Legal  writer. 
He  was  admitted  9th  March,  1847,  Advocate, 
L.L.D.  In  1868  he  was  Sheriff -Substitute 
at  Glasgow  ;  Sheriff-Principal  of  Lanark- 
shire, and  sometime  Procureur  and  Advo- 
cate-General of  Mauritius.  He  was  the 
author  of  standard  book-  '  Treatise  of  Law 
of  Evidence  in  Scotland.'  He  married  in 
1856  Mary  C.  Tytler,  daughter  of  John 
Tytler,  M.D.,  and  died  suddenly  Oct.  19, 
1876,  having  had  by  his  wife  issue  : — 

1.  Henry  Gordon  Gillespie  Dickson,  born 
July,    1857,    married   Miss    J.    Toombe,    of 
Warwick. 

2.  Anne,  died  young. 

3.  Elizabeth   Mary,    married    1875   Max- 
Well    Hanny,    Esq.,    and    has    issue : —    (a) 
Marion  Tytler,  (b)  Maxwell  Halliday. 

4.  William  John. 

5.  Mary   Bedingfeld  Gillespie. 

6.  A  boy,  died  a  baby. 

7.  Barkley  Gillespie,  died  1898. 

8.  A  boy,  died  a  baby. 

9.  Charlotte  Dorothea,  married  June  4th, 
1896,     Seymer    Mitford,     5th    son     of     Sir 
Thomas  Tancred,    7th   Bart.,    of   Borough- 
bridge,  Co.  York,  and  has  issue  : — 

la.  Seymer  Thomas,  born  and  died  June 
5th  1898. 

la.  Mary  Tytler,  born  March  21st  1897. 

2a.  Margaret  Selby,  born  Feb.  13th  1900. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  descendants  of 
the  other  sons  and  daughters  of  Samuel 
Dickson,  the  builder,  but  a  genealogical 
correspondent  informs  me  that  her  great 
grandfather  was  Robert  Dickson,  a  well 
known  architect  in  Edinburgh,  and  his 
father  a  builder  and  contractor,  and  thinks 
that  her  great  grandfather  may  have  been 
the  Robert  Dickson  (ninth  child  of  Samuel 
the  builder)  who  was  born  Jan.  21st  1790. 
My  correspondent  adds  that  her  great 
grandfather  married  Jean  Lucas,  sister  of 
Dr.  Lucas,  a  well-known  physician  in 
Edinburgh,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  James     Creighton     Dickson,     married 
Rebecca  Sneddan,  and  went  to  Melbourne 
about  1854. 

2.  Richard  Dickson,  married  3  times. 
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3.  Robert  Dickson,  married  Emily  Hanna 
dau.  of  — Hamia  by  his  wife  — MacMillan. 

4.  John  Dickson,  married  and  had  several 
children. 

5.  Alexander  Dickson,  went  to  Australia. 

6.  Joseph  Dickson. 

My  correspondent  may  be  correct,  but 
proof  is  lacking 

As  mentioned  at  12  S.  ix.  49,  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Dickson,  the  builder,  was  Agnes 
Baillie,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas  Baillie 
by  his  wife  Helen  Gordon.  Thomas  Baillie 
is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Baillies  of  Lamington.  but  although  an 
exhaustive  search  has  been  made,  no  proof 
of  this  has  so  far  been  found.  By  his  wife 
Helen  Gordon  he  had  : — 

1.  Thomas,  a  colonel,  died  in  India,  1799. 

2.  John,     merchant     in     Edinburgh,     of 
whom  presently 

3.  William,  born  Nov.  20,  1744. 

4.  Andrew,  born  Feb.  6,  1756. 

0.  Janet. 

6.  James. 

7.  Agnes,  married  Samuel  Dickson. 
John    Baillie,    merchant    in    Edinburgh, 

married  July  29th  1764,  Margaret,  da  a.  of 
Alexander  Sutherland,  of  Ackergill,  Wick, 
farmer,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  George   Robertson   Baillie,     of    whom 
presently, 

2.  Helen,  born  May  2nd,  1772. 

3.  Margaret,   born   Sept.    16     1774,    died 
April  22,  1776. 

4.  Margaret,   born   April    12,    1777,    died 
Stpt,  8,  1779 

George  Robertson  Baillie,  born  Dec.  14, 
1769  (baptised  Dec.  20,  1769 ;  witnesses 
Thomas  Baillie,  Millwright  at  the  Water 
of  Leith,  and  Peter  Reid  of  Edinburgh). 
.Army  surgeon  in  Jamaica,  1788-91,  pract.  in 
England,  returned  to  West  Indies,  1794, 
where  he  served  till  1811.  Deputy  Inspector 
of  Hospitals  in  England,  1816.  Had  19 
years'  foreign  and  8  years'  home  service  ; 
consultant  in  Sloane  Street,  London,  W., 
Crest  on  seal: — A  boar's  head  erased. 

His  "  Record  of  Services  "  is  as  follows  : — 

I  commenced  the  study  of  my  profession  in 
1783  with  Alexander  &  George  Wood,  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh,  and  served  5  years — 4  years  of  which 
I  attended  the  professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery — 
Theory  and  practice  of  Physic-chemistry  and 
Materia  .Medica  in  that  University,  and  in  1788 
1  received  a  diploma  in  surgery. 

In  1788  I  was  appointed  Surgeon's  Mate  to 
14th  Regt.  of  Foot  then  stationed  at  Jamaica. 

In  1791  I  returned  to  England  and  in  the  year 
following  in  consequence  of  bad  health  I  left 
the  army  and  entered  into  private  practice  at 


Edinburgh.  In  1794  my  health  being  re-estab- 
lished, I  was  appointed  Hospital  Mate  and  again 
sent  to  West  Indies.  In  1795  while  at  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  doing  duty,  I  was  captured  by  the 
French  and  sent  to  Guadaloupe  where  I  was 
kept  a  close  prisoner  at  first  in  Common  Jail — 
then  to  Prison  Ship  where  I  suffered  great  hard- 
ships and  privations  for  months. 

On  my  release  in  1796  was  appointed  by  Dr. 
Young,  Surgeon  in  Second,  to  14th  Regt.  of 
Foot, 

In  1801  Staff  Surgeon  at  capture  of  Danish 
Island  of  St.  Croix  and  second  time  captured  by 
enemy  and  sent  to  Spanish  Settlement  of  Cxir- 
rana  and  was  not  released  till  the  peace  of  1802. 
In  same  year,  I  was  sent  to  Dominica  where  I 
remained  two  years  ;  during  this  time  Yellow 
Fever  raged  among  the  troops  ;  the  Surgeon  and 
Asst.  Surgeon  were  both  confined  with  that  fever 
and  the  latter  died — therefore  the  whole  duty 
devolved  upon  me ;  in  consequence,  Major- 
General  Provost  was  pleased  to  notice  my  zeal 
to  Sir  William  Meyers,  Commander  of  the 
Forces  : — 

"  The  exemplary  humane  and  diligent  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  of  Garrison  Surgeon  as 
performed  by  Mr.  Baillie  during  the  distress 
and  sickness  has  made  too  lasting  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  to  allow  such  unusual 
qualifications  to  pass  by  without  a  feeble 
effort  to  bring  his  merit  to  notice. 

"  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  directs 
that  Dr.  Baillie  the  Surgeon  may  be  informed 
that  he  is  fully  sensible  of  his  Merits  on  this 
occasion  and  the  report  will  be  transmitted 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

"(Signed)  C.  GRANT,  Major." 
In  1804,  was  removed  and  sent  to  St.  Vincent 
where  I  remained  till  1811  but  my  long  residence 
in  West  Indies,  for  nearly  17  years,  my  health 
was  so  much  injured  that  I  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  return  to  England  for  recovery  where 
I  was  again  put  in  duty  (before  my  expiration 
of  my  leave)  at  Depot  Hospital,  Canterbury,  and 
was  ordered  to  Peninsular  in  1812 — but  on  my 
arrival  there  was  unable  to  undertake  Field 
Duty.  I  was  sent  back  in  following  year  to  Eng- 
land in  bad  health  and  third  time  captured  by 
enemy  and  sent  to  France  and  was  kept  a  prisoner 
of  war  until  1814. 

On  25th  June,  1815,  I  was  ordered  to  Flanders, 
in  consequence  of  Battle  of  Waterloo  on  which 
occasion  I  received  the  thanks  of  Sir  John  Meade, 
Deputy  Inspector  of  Hospitals,  for  the  promptness 
in  which  I  obeyed  the  order  to  embark. 

I  continued  with  the  Army  in  France  until 
February.  1816,  and  since  that  period  I  have 
had  charge  of  Channel  Islands — Jersey,  Guernsey, 
and  Alderney — with  Brevet  Rank  of  Deputy 
Inspector  of  Hospitals. 

(Signed)     G.    R.    BAILLIE. 
1st  April,  1819,  Jersey. 

Dr.  Baillie  married  in  St.  Vincent,  Oct.  27, 
1808,  Jane  Ann,  dau.  of  Charles  John 
Warner,  of  Bequia,  one  of  the  Grenadines, 
and  had  issue  : — 

1.  George,  born  Sept,  13,  1809 ;  M.R.C.S., 
Govt.  surgeon  in  St.  Vincent.  J.  P.  1847  of 
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Bequia,  removed  to  Trinidad.  He  married 
a  sister  of  Major  Board,  and  died  1878.  She 
died  ....  and  is  burried  in  St.  Vincent. 
Issue  : — 2  children. 

2.  Elizabeth,  born  March  17,   1811,  died 
Jan.  9,  1839. 

3.  Charles,  born  March  1,   1813,  died  at 
Jersey,   Mar.    12    1846.     He    married    and 
had:— 

(1)  Charles  Deyman  Baillie,  Born  1837, 
Lt.-Col.  2nd.  Foot,  d.  1916. 

4.  Frederick,  born  Feb.  25, 1816.  M.R.C.S., 
Army  Medical  Staff,  d.s.p.  1846  at  Corfu. 

5.  Adelaide,  born  Jan.  30,  1817,  married 
May    14,    1839,  at    Holy    Trinity    Church, 
Brompton,  Edward  Horncastle  Smith,  Sur- 
geon, born    July  28,   1813.     He    died  1842 
aged  29  and  she  died  1868,  and  is  buried  at 
Shooter's  Hill. 

6.  Louisa,  born  Oct.  14,  1818,  died  young. 
T.  Thomas,  born  April  8,  1820,  died  un- 
married. 

8.  Mary,  born  Oct.  13,  1821. 

The  Times  of  Mar.  23,  1838,  states  : — 

'  On  20th.  inst.,  at  Sloane  Street,  aged  67 
years,  Dr.  George  Robertson  Baillie,  deputy 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals.' 

Dr.  Baillie  in  his  will  mentions  an  inden- 
ture of  £5,000  relating  to  his  marriage  with 
Jane  Ann  Warner,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles 
John  Warner,  Esq.,  of  Bequia.  His  said 
wife  died  in  1823.  He  mentions  children  : — 
Adelaide,  Elizabeth,  Louisa,  Charles  and 
Thomas  Baillie.  Dated  1836.  Proved  1838. 
JAMES  SETON- ANDERSON. 

39,   Carlisle  Road,  Hove,   Sussex. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE      IVORY      GATE      OF      VIRGIL: 
ENGLISH    MISCONCEPTION. 

IN  the  closing  lines  of  the  Sixth 
Aeneid  two  gates  of  sleep  (i.e.,  dreams) 
are  described  "  the  one,  as  story  tells, 
of  horn,  supplying  a  ready  exit  for  true 
spirits  ;  the  other  gleaming  with  the  polish 
of  dazzling  ivory,  but  through  it  the  powers 
below  send  false  dreams  to  the  world  above  " 
(Conington).  The  last  two  lines  in  Latin' 
are  : — 

Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephant o, 
"  Sed  falsa  ad  coelum  mittumt  insomnia  manes." 

Compare  Tibullus,  Book  II.,  6,  37. 

"  Ne  tibi  neglecti  mittant  mala  sonmia  manes." 
"  Insomnia "  appears  to  include  bad 
dreams  and  a  restless  obsession  like  that  of 


Dido  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Aeneid. 
Virgil  obviously  founded  his  account  of  the 
gates  on  Odyssey  xix.  562,  even  in  the 
rhythm  of  "  nitens  elephant  o."  The  word 
€\€<j>as  in  the  Odyssey  is  associated  with 
the  verb  rXc^cupeo-lcu,  "  deceive,"  as  Kepas, 
"  horn,"  is  with  upatvciv,  "  accomplish." 
The  elephant  was  unknown  to  Homer,  and 
Herodotus  does  not  associate  it  with  tricky 
behaviour.  Perhaps  the  suggested  deriva- 
tion of  the  two  materials  is  a  mere  pun,  or 
may  it  be  due  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Phoenicians  as  tricky  traders  in  ivory  ?  An- 
chises  dismisses  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  by  the 
Ivory  Gate.  Why  this  is  chosen  is  not  clear, 
unless  because  he  was  no  "  true  ghost." 
But  the  preference  for  this  gate  seems  to  have 
fixed  it  in  the  mind  of  some  English  writers 
as  that  of  true  vision.  Perhaps  they  have 
not  troubled  to  examine  the  references  in 
Virgil  and  Homer,  or  have  forgotten  them, 
and  have  naturally  supposed  that,  ivory 
being  a  much  more  valuable  material  than 
horn,  the  Ivory  Gate  was  associated  with 
truth  and  fair  dreams.  Perhaps  also  they 
may  have  been  influenced  by  such  passages 
as  "  out  of  the  ivory  palaces,  whereby  they 
have  made  thee  glad."  (Psalm  45,  8.)  What- 
ever be  the  reason,  the  Ivory  Gate  stands  in 
passages  where  the  other  would  seem  more 
correct — unless,  indeed,  the  writers  regard 
fiction  as  "  unfulfilled  "  and  "  false  dreams." 
William  Morris,  in  the  charming  poem  intro- 
ducing '  The  Earthly  Paradise,'  writes  :— 

Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time, 
Why  should  I  strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ? 
Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beats  with  light  wing  against  the  ivory  gate, 
Telling  a  tale  not  too  importunate 
To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  region  stay, 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

I  do  not  quite  gather  what  the  situation  is 
as  envisaged  by  Morris  ;  but  he  surely  would 
not  care  to  compare  his  visions  to  "  falsa 
insomnia."  They  are  not  deceitful :  rather 
they  make  their  appeal  as  true  to  life  and 
art.  It  was  not  till  some  years  later,  I 
note,  that  Morris  translated  the  Aeneid. 

A  clear  case  of  error  occurs  in  '  The  Dozy 
Hours  and  Other  Papers,'  by  an  accom- 
plished essayist,  Dr.  Agnes  Repplier.  For 
in  the  first  of  her  essaj^s,  which  gives  the  title 
to  her  book,  she  speaks  of  letter-writers 
"  sure  to  put  us  into  a  good  and  amiable 
frame  of  mind,  fit  for  fair  slumber  and  the 
ivory  gates."  Later  in  the  same  para- 
graph, I  read  that,  "  unless  we  go  cheerfully 
to  bed  the  portals  of  horn  open  for  us  with 
sullen  murmur,  and  fretful  dreams,  more 
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disquieting  than  even  the  troubled  thoughts 
of  day,  flit  batlike  round  our  melancholy 
pillows." 

Mr.  Compton.  Mackenzie  has  made,  if  I 
remember  right,  the  same  mistake  in  his 
'  Poor  Relations  '  ;  but  novelists  in  these 
days  do  not  worry  about  the  correctness 
of  their  allusions ;  and  "  ivory "  being 
a  prettier  word  than  "  horn,"  the  gate  of 
insomnia  is  likely  to  continue  its  vogue  as  a 
piece  of  frippery  for  the  sentimental  modern. 

V.R. 


PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE-HOUSES, 

TAVERNS,  AND  INNS  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


(See  12  S.  vii.  485  for  previous  references.) 

"  Mr.  Prynn's  books,  having  been  made 
use  of  for  waste  paper,  begin  now  to  be  got 
into  curious  hands,  purely  for  this  reason, 
because  he  commonly  cites  his  vouchers  for 
what  he  delivers,  and  thereby  gives  his 
reader  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
truth  of  them." 

THOMAS  HEARNE,  Aug.  25,  1719. 


ADDITIONAL  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Chancellor's  Strand^'  The  Annals  of  the  Strand,' 
by  E.  Beresford- Chancellor,  1912.  (Chap- 
man and  Hall.) 

Clinch  ='  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras  :  their  his- 
tory, Celebrities,  Buildings  and  Institutions,' 
by  George  Clinch,  Truslove  and  Shirley,  1890. 

Diary  of  Viscount  Percival  =  '  Manuscript  of  the 
Earl  of  Egmont.'  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Diary  of 
Viscount  Percival,  1920. 


Garrards  =  '  The  Story  of  Garrards  :  Goldsmiths 
and  Jewellers,  1721-1911.'  (Stanley  Paul 
and  Co.) 

Harben=Harben's  '  Dictionary  of  London,'  1918. 

Heiron's  Ancient  Freemasonry,  1921  =  Arthur 
Heiron's  '  Ancient  Freemasonry  and  the  Old 
Dundee  Lodge,  No.  18.  1722-1920.'  (Ken- 
ning and  Son,  1921.) 

Jacob  =  Reginald  Jacob's  '  Covent  Garden,'   1913. 

Levander,  A.  Q.    C.  Vol.    xxix.,   1916  =  '  F.    W. 
•  Levander's    '  The    Collectanea    of    the    Rev. 
Daniel  Lysons,  F.R.S.'     Ars  Quatuor  Corona- 
torum.  vol.  xxix,  1916. 

Mitton  and  Besant's  Hampstead  =  '  Hampstead 
and  Marylebone,'  by  G.  E.  Mitton  and  Sir 
Walter  Besant,  1902.  (Adam  and  Charles 
Black.) 

Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London='  New 
Remarks  of  London,  or  a  Survey  of  the 
Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  of  South- 
wark  and  part  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey 
within  the  circumference  of  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality '  Collected  by  the  Company  of  Parish 
Clerks.  Printed  for  E.  Midwinter  at  the 
Looking  Glass  and  Three  Crowns  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  1732. 

Rimbault's  Soho  =  '  Soho  and  its  Associations,' 
by  E.  F.  Rimbault  and  George  Clinch. 
(Dulau  and  Co.,  1895.) 

Rylands  A.Q.C.,  vol.  iii,  U890=W.  Harry  Rylands's 
'  A  Forgotten  Rival  of  Masonry  :  The  Noble 
Order  of  Bucks.'  Ars  Quatuor  Coronatorum, 
vol.  iii.  1890. 

Shakespear's  Head  ="  Memoirs  of  the  Shake- 
spear's  Head  in  Covent  Garden,'  2  vols. 
1755. 

Smales  and  Tuck—'  Illustrations  of  the  Site  and 
Neighbourhood  of  the  New  Post  Office,  St. 
Martin's  le  Grand,  etc.,  with  an  account  of 
the  ancient  Mourning  Bush  Tavern,  Alders- 
gate,  and  various  London  Taverns,  its  con- 
temporaries.' (Smales  and  Tuck,  1830.) 

Timbs's  Clubs ='  Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London 
from  the  Seventeenth  Century  to  the  present 
time,'  by  John  Timbs,  1898.  (Chatto  and 
Windus.) 

Wheatley's  Bond  Street ='  A  Short  History  of 
Bond  Street,  Old  and  New,'  by  H.  B.  Wheat- 
ley.  (Fine  Art  Society,  1911.) 


THIRD  SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 


Adam's 
Adlam's 

Admiral  Vernon  and 

Porto  Bello 
Albemarle 
Aldersgate 

Amsterdam  . 


Red  Lion  Street,  Holborn 
Near  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's 
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Angel 

Angel 
Angel 

Angel 
Angel 
Angel 

Angel  and  Crown     .  . 

Angels 

Artichoke 

Artichoke          (some- 
times Hartichoke) 
Atkinson's 

Ax 


Axe  and  Crown 
Bacchus   and   Bunch 

of  Grapes 
Bag  o'  Nails 

(Bacchanals) 
Baleard's 
Baptist  Head 
Baptist  Head 

Barleymow 
Barleymow 
Basing  House 

Baxter's 

Bear 

Bear 

Bear 

Bear     and      Ragged 
Staff 

Bedford  Court 
Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell    . .  .. 

Bell    ..  ..          .. 

Bell 

Bell 

Bell    . 


Bell    .. 


Upper  end  of  Fleet  Market,  West 

Side 

Aldersgate  Street,  East  Side    . . 
Blackman    Street,    South  wark, 

West  Side        

Next  to  the  "  Bxill  and  Mouth," 

Martin's  le  Grand 
Ilford 

Ironmonger  Lane 

Broad  Street 

Upper   St.    Martin's    Place      .  . 

Opposite    St.    George's    Fields, 

Newington  Butts 
Newgate  Street 

Old  Bailey  -.  .  . . 

Aldermanbury 


Downing  Street,  Westminster. . 
Broad  Street,  Golden  Square    . . 

Arabella    Bow,    Buckingham 

Palace  Road 
Albemarle  Street 
Cateaton  Street 
Corner  of  Aldermanbury,  facing 

Milk  Street. 
Frog  Lane,  Islington 
Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street  . . 
at  27.  Kingsland  Road,  Shore- 
ditch 

Dover  Street 

Holborn,  near  Bloomsbury  Sq. 
Lime  Street 

At  foot  of  Strand.Bridge 
West  Smithfield,  N.E.  corner  . . 

Bedford  Court,  Covent  Garden 

Mincing  Lane 

Grub  Street 

Red  Lyon  Market,  Whitecross 

Street 
Bell  Yard,  Fleet  Street 

West  Smithfield,  east  side 
Coleman  Street,  east  side  and 

south  of  Armourers'  Hall 
Bell  Docks,  Rotherhithe 
Between  Great  Swallow  Street 

and  Heddon  Street 
Dirty  Lane,  Long  Acre 
Holborn,  opposite  Fetter  Lane 

Addle  Hill,  Doctors'  Commons. 


1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 


1744 
1720 
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1743  Levander   A.Q.C.,    vol.    xxix.,  1916. 
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p.  394 

1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
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1744  London  Daily  Post,  Jan.  28- 
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Bell    . 


Bell    .  . 


Bell  (One  Bell) 


Fell  and  Dragon 


Aldeisgate,  two  doors  from  the 
Barbican 


Friday  Street,  west  side  ..      1732     'Parish  Clerks'    Remarks      of   Lon- 

don/ p.   394. 

1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
1749     '  London    Topographical       Record.' 

1907,  iv.,   96. 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London." 

p.  382. 
1745     Rocque's    '  Survey,'  Thornburv    ii.. 

227. 

North    of    St.     Mary-le-Strand      1714     Marquis  of  Ailsbury  MS.  1898,  p.  217 
Church 

1732     '  Parish        Clerks'        Remarks        of 

London,'  p.  383. 
1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
1754     Public  Advertiser',  Feb.  15. 

Hog  Lane,  St.  Leonard's,  Shore-  D.N.B.,  art.,  T.  Topham. 

ditch. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  AND  THE  NAVY. — On 
his  recent  visit  (May  12)  to  Christ's  Hospital 
at  Horsham,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  is 
President  of  the  institution,  emphasized,  in 
his  address  to  the  boys,  the  manner  in  which 
the  traditions  of  the  school  had  been  handed 
down  intact,  and  spoke  with  pride  of  its  roll 
of  honour,  which  contains  nearly  400  names 
of  "  Old  Blues  "  who  gave  their  lives  in  the 
Great  War.  The  Heir  Apparent  did  not  dis- 
criminate between  the  naval  and  the  mili- 
tary services  rendered  by  the  long  list  of 
those  who  won  distinctions,  including  two 
Victoria  Crosses  ;  but  it  is  of  special  interest 
to  recall  an  early  connexion  Christ's  Hospital 
had  with  the  work  of  training  for  the  Navy. 

In  the  Calendar  of  Treasury  Books 
1672-1675  (pp.  379-80)  is  noted  Treasurer 
Osborne's  subscription  of  a  docquet,  dated 
Aug.,  1673,  of  a  declaration  of  the  King's 
pleasure  for  erecting  and  establishing  a 
foundation  within  Christ's  Hospital  in  Lon- 
don for  the  maintenance  of  40  poor  boys  to 
be  chosen  out  of  the  Blue  Coat  boys  there, 
who  are  to  be  educated  in  a  mathematical 
school  to  be  built  for  that  purpose  within 
the  said  Hospital  until  their  proficiency  in 
arithmetic  and  navigation  shall  have  fitted 
them  for  public  service,  which  boys  are  to  be 
called  the  children  of  the  New  Royal  Founda- 
tion and  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
boys  by  a  special  badge  in  cognizance  to  be 
worn  upon  their  blue  coats  :  for  which  the 
King  grants  to  the  Governor  of  the  said 
Hospital  £1,000  a  year  for  seven  years  from 
June  24  last,  .with  licence  to  him  to  lay  out 
the  same  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in  fee 
simple  to  the  uses  aforesaid,  and  to  purchase 
any  other  lands  not  exceeding  £1,000  per 
annum  to  them  and  their  successors,  not- 
withstanding the  Statute  of  Mortmain. 


Doubtless,  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  Christ's  Hospital  can  tell  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  special  grant,  a  number  of 
payments  on  account  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Treasury  Books'  Calendar  above  noted. 
ALFRED  BOBBINS. 

SAUNDERS  WELCH. — Johnson's  close  as- 
sociation with  Welch  is  recorded  by  Boswell 
in  chapter  61,  which  deals  with  the  vear 
1777. 

Johnson  maintained  a  long  and  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Welch,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Henry  Fielding  as  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of 
the  peace  for  Westminster ;  kept  a  regular  office 
for  the  police  of  that  great  district,  and  discharged 
his  important  trust  for  many  years  faithfully  and 
ably.  Johnson,  who  had  an  eager  and  unceasing 
curiosity  to  know  human  life  in  all  its  variety,  told 
me  that  he  attended  Mr.  Welch  in  his  office  for  a 
whole  winter.  , 

Many  writers,  on  this  statement,  have 
alleged  that  Welch  was  Fielding's  successor 
at  Bow  Street — e.g.,  Larwood  in  his  '  History 
of  Sign-boards,'  in  explaining  the  derivation 
of  the  Welch  Head  in  Dyott  Street,  St. 
Giles,  says,  "  Saunders  Welch  kept  a  regular 
office  of  the  police  of  that  district  in  which 
he  succeeded  Fielding." 

As  a  fact  Fielding  was  succeeded  by  his 
blind  half-brother  John,  and  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  in  his  '  Life  of  Fielding,'  declines 
to  accept  Boswell's  statement.  Says  Mr. 
Dobson  : — 

John  Fielding  succeeded  his  brother  at  Bow 
Street,  though  the  post  is  sometimes  claimed  on 
Boswell's  authority  for  Mr.  Welch.  The  mistake 
no  doubt  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
frequently  worked  in  concert. 

During  the  whole  time  Henry  Fielding  was 
a  magistrate,  Welch  occupied  the  post  of 
High  Constable  of  Holborn,  and  Welch 
carried  out  many  raids  on  gaming-houses 
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under    Fielding's    directions.     So    excellent; 
an  officer  was  Welch  that  Fielding  wrote  to  j 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  on  Dec.  6,  1753, 
recommending  Welch's  name  for  the  Com- 
mission,  but   Welch   was   not   actually   ap- 
pointed till  April,  1755,  when  Fielding  was  i 
dead. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  more  specific  j 
reason  for  the  confusion  to  which  Mr.  Dobson 
refers,  which  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

I.  In  the  18th  century  there  existed  two  j 
Bow    Streets    in    close    proximity.       There  \ 
was  the  present  Bow   Street  lying  between 
Co  vent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  but  not 
then    extending    into    Long    Acre.     There  t 
was  also  a  Bow  Street  which,   as  may  be ! 
readily  seen  in  Rocque's  Survey  of  1745,  wTas 
an  extension  of  Drury  Lane  north  of  Oxford 
Street.     It    is    now    the    southern    end    ofi 
Museum  Street. 

II.  I  have  shown  ( '  Modern  Language  Re- ! 
view'  for  April,  1917,  at  p.  233)  that  Henry 
Fielding's  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  more 
famous  thoroughfare  was  two  doors  north 
of    the     still     existing    Bunch    of     Grapes  \ 
publichouse  and  was  rated  at  £63.     By  the 
assistance    of    Mr.    R.   Holworthy's   Sewer- 
Rolls  I  am  now  able  to  state    that  in   a 

'  Presentment  for  Raising  money  to  pay  for 
Work  about  Hartshorne  Lane  Sewer,'  1749, 
roll  275,  Saunders  Welch's  name  appears 
as  a  householder  in  the  Bow  Street  of  St. 
Giles  parish  (membrane  No.  131)  ass3ssed 
at  £23,  the  highest  figure  in  the  street.  Ergo, 
Saunders  Welch  was  a  Bow  Street  magistrate, 
but  not  of  Fielding's  Bow  Street. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 
1,  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  LADY 
HAMILTON.  —  The  subjoined  letter  was 
written  by  Lady  Hamilton  in  a  kind,  but 
vain,  endeavour  to  save  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Joseph  Woolman  Thompson  (who  had 
served  as  a  sailor  in  the  Navy),  from  sen- 
tence of  death  for  forgery. 

After  his  execution,  his  widow,  who  was 
left  with  three  young  children,  made  an 
appeal  for  relief.  Amongst  the  seventeen 
who  subscribed  to  it  are  the  names  of 
"  Miss  Horatio  [sic]  Nelson  "  and  "  Lady 
Hamilton,"  who  each  gave  a  guinea. 

150  Bond  St.,  August  llth,  1812. 

Your  Lordships  known  goodness  to  humanity  is 
so  well  known  that.  I  will  not  make  an  opoligy  for 
writing  in  haste  as  it  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
a  Life  which  has  been  sadly  misrepresented  if 
Thompson  can  be  reprieved  till  the  enclosed 
Documents  can  be  looked  into — poor  fellow  he  was 


a  Sailor  and  you  my  Dear  Lord  who  loved  Nelson 
and  his  brave  Companions  will  I  am  sure  do 
your  utmost  for  poor  suffering  Thompson  and 
tomorrow  allso  being  the  Birth  day  of  our  Dear 
and  gracious  Prince  Beg  I  Humbly  beseech  you 
the  life  of  this  persecuted  man  be  saved  till  you 
see  He  is  worthy  of  being  saved  which  I  hope  you 
will  be  convinced  he  is  and  your  Lordship  will 
have  the  Blessings  of  a  numerous  and  respectable 
family  and  eternally  oblige. 

Your  Lordships  ever 
Gratefull 

EMMA  HAMILTON. 
[Viscount  Sidmouth, 
&c.,       &c.,       &c.] 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 

CARLYLE  AND  A  BOOKSELLER. — The  follow- 
ing is  a  note  from  Thomas  Carlyle,  written 
in  his  own  hand  on  a  4to  sheet  of  paper  : — 

Mem. —  For  Mr.  Menzies,  Edin.,  2  Copies  of 
Carlyle' s  Frederick,  to  the  respective  addressed  : — 

lo,  "  Mrs.  Austin,  The  Gill,  Cummertrees,"  &c. 
And  2^,  Mr.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig,  Ecclefechan  "  :  — 

Be  so  good  as  wrap  them  into  one  Parcel, 
addressed  "  Mr.  Carlyle,  Scotsbrig,  Ecclefechan  " 
(2d  of  the  already  given  addresses)  ;  convey 
said  Parcel  across  to  the  Caledonian  Railway 
Station,  and  despatch  : — it  will,  once  started,  get 
to  its  place  in  four  hours,  after  lying  about  5  weeks 
in  its  present  quarters  ! 

T.    C. 
Chelsea,   1   Nov.,    1858. 

N.B. — If  No.  2  is  gone  (whh  I  doubt),  despatch 
No.  1,  with  its  own  address,  from  same  place  ; — 
and  buy  a  Bradshaic  or  Murray  for  future  use  ! 

The  Mr.  Menzies  mentioned  was  John 
Menzies,  founder  of  the  firm  of  John  Menzies 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  wholesale  booksellers,  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Menzies  did  no  retail  trade, 
and  Carlyle  got  consequently  little  attention 
from  his  staff.  "  Murray  "  refers  to  a 
railway  time-table  published  by  a  Glasgow 
firm  of  that  name. 

Tok  Q  T.  RUDDIMAN  JOHNSTON. 


PETRONIUS  AND  A  MODERN  ADVERTISE- 
MENT.— In  the  tube  I  observe  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  new  brand  of  rum.  It  pictures 
two  workmen,  both  blown  about  by  the  wind 
and  shivering  in  overcoats.  A  sailor,  with 
no  such  protection,  has  one  hand  on  a  gigan- 
tic bottle  of  the  rum  and  the  other  extended 
in  an  oratorical  position.  The  legend  be- 
neath runs  : — • 
WORKMAN  :  G-^od  morning,  Jack,  lost  your 

overcoat  ? 

OCEAN  WAVE  :  No,  THIS  has  been  the  overcoat 
of  the  Navy  for  centuries. 

The  rabble  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Xero 
was  capable  of  a  similar  sentiment.  In  the 
'  Cena  Trimalchionis '  of  Petronius,  41, 
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Dam  i,  a  freedmin,  remarks  :  "  Tamencalda 
potio  Vestiarius  est."  =  "  Still  a  warm  drink  is 
the  best  clothier."  Seleucus  takes  him  up 
with  objections  to  bathing,  and  adds,  "  Sed 
cum  mulsi  pultarium  obduxi,  frigori  laecasin 
dico,"  i.e.,  "  But  when  I  have  drunk  a  good 
pot  of  mead,  I  bid  the  cold  go  and  be  hanged." 
Thus  Roms  in  Nero's  cUy  supplies  a  pre- 
cedent for  a  twentieth-century  advertise- 
ment. NEL  MEZZO. 

THE  ASKE  FAMILY. — Some  time  ago  a 
correspondant  asked  me  for  information  about 
this  family  which  I  was  unable  to  give.  I 
have  found  a  passage  which  may  be  useful, 
but  I  have  lost  my  correspondent's  name 
and  address.  If  '  N.  &  Q.'  will  kindly  print 
the  following,  it  may  meet  the  right  eyes  : — - 

John  Aske,  Esq.,  d.  1605.  His  son 
Richard  Aske,  of  London,  sergeant-at-law, 
Counsel  to  the  Regicides  and  Master  of  the 
Crown  Office,  d.  1656,  leaving  by  Joan  his 
wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Heber,  of  Marton, 
Yorks,  and  widow  of  Thomas  Lister,  of 
Arnoldsbiggin  :— 

1.  Richard,  a  barrister,  whose  son  Conan 
was  living  in  1714. 

2.  Thomas. 

3.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Aske,  rector  at  Somer- 
ford  Magna,  Wilts,  d.    1674,  leaving  a  son, 
Richard,  a  minor. 

4.  Mary. 

5.  Elizabeth,     m.   • — Shaw. 

Trans,  of  the  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society,  vol.  vi.  (1898),  p.  51n. 

M.  H.  DODDS. 

LONDON  CLUBS:  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (12  S. 
x.  41).; — There  are  two  other  modern  works 
which  W.  Alack  Abrahams  might  well 
have  included  in  his  list,  viz  :  '  Clubs  and 
Clubmen,'  by  Major  Arthur  Griffiths 
(Hutchinson  and  Co.,  1907),  and  '  London 
Clubs,  their  History  and  Treasures.'  by 
Ralph  Nevill  (Chatto  and  Windus,  1911). 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 
80,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W. 

Readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  generally  will  share 
Mr.  Aleck  Abr.ihams's  opinion  that  the 
future  complete  Bibliography  of  London 
must  include  fts  one  of  its  sub-headings 
'  Clubs  and  Coteries,'  for,  among  other 
reasons,  that  these  are  a  distinctive  feature 
of  London  history  and  topography,  and 
will  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  interesting 
preliminary  list  he  has  given  us  at  the  above 


reference.  I  feel  that  all  who  can  do  so 
will  help  him  to  make  the  list  as  exhaustive 
as  possible  so  that  it  may  be  of  real  assist- 
ance to  the  compilers  of  the  much-needed 
Bibliography.  At  the  present  moment  I 
can  offer  but  two  additions  to  Mr.  Abrahams's 
list. 

'  The  Kennel  Club.  A  History  and 
Record  of  Its  Work,'  1873-1905;  4to, 
pp.  429 ;  and  "  The  Political  Economy 
Club.'  Founded  in  1821.  Centenary 
volume.  Vol.  vi.,  Macmillaji,  1921,  21s. 
net.  P.  A.  RUSSELL. 

116,  Arran  Road,  S.E.6. 

IT  may  interest  Mr.  Aleck   Abrahams   to 

know  that  *  Notes  and  Jottings  on  Hanover 

Square    and    the    St.    George's    Club  '    was 

written  by  J.  B.  Payen-Payne,  about  1886. 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


WHYTE -MELVILLE  AND  ADAM  LINDSAY 
GORDON. — In  Miss  Humphris  and  Mr. 
Douglas  Sladen's  '  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  ' 
(1912)  someone,  unnamed,  is  stated  (p.  203) 
to  have  said  that  Why te -Melville  praised 
Adam  Lindsay  Gordon's  well-known  poem 
'  How  we  beat  the  favourite.'  When  did 
Whyfce-Melville  appraise  Gordon's  work  ? 
Mr.  Sladen  tells  me  he  does  not  know. 
Further,  in  what  English  paper  was 
Gordon's  verse  first  noticed  ?  In  Baily's 
Magazine  of  Mar.,  1870,  H.  A.  Leveson, 
"  the  old  shekarry,"  eulogized  it. 

J.    M.    BULLOCH. 

37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  MAYOR  BY  AN 
ABBOT. — -The  Abbot  of  Reading  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  appointing  the  Warden  of 
the  Guild  Merchant,  afterwards  the  Mayor, 
out  of  three  burghers  submitted  to  him 
by  the  Guild.  What  other  abbots  possessed 
a  similar  privilege,  and  what  formalities 
were  observed  on  the  occasion  of  the 
appointment  ? 

JAMIESON  B.  HURRY,  M.  D. 

Westfield.  Reading. 
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PROVERBIAL    SAYINGS. — •(!)     In    Francis 
Hitchman's     ;  Richard    F.    Burton,'     1887, 
vol.    ii.,    p.     340,    the    author,    apparently 
quoting   Burton  himself  about   his   voyage ! 
on  the  s.s.   Queen  to     Iceland     in      1872,  j 
writes  : — 

The  slaty  green  seas  made  the  too  lively  Queen  I 
dance  and  reel  with  excitement.  The  cabin  table 
was  put  into  its  straightest  [sic]  waistcoat,  and 
men  avoided  the  deck ....  Our  numbers 
shrank  at  mess,  and  passengers  seemed  to  become 
like  the  royal  and  feminine  Legs  of  Spain. 

What  is  the  allusion  in   ;' like  the  royal; 
and  feminine  Legs  of  Spain  "  ? 

(2)  In  The  Times  of  June  21,  1921,  p.  15, 
s.v.,  "  Gala  day  at  the  Horse  Show "  is 
the  following  : — • 

Certainly  if  drink,  in  the  proverbial  saying,  has 
proved  on  occasion  "  the  shortest  way  out  of 
Manchester,"  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  speedy 
means  of  escape  from  our  present  host  of  worries 
than  a  visit  to  Olympia. 

Is  or  was  such  a  proverbial  saying  cur-  j 
rent  ?  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


CAPTAIN  JONES. — If  my  memory  is  cor- 
rect Louis  de  Rougemont   (see    12   S.   viii. 
508  ;    ix.  37),  soon  after  his  fraud  had  been 
discovered,  made  an  affidavit  to  the  effect 
that   his   stories  were  true.     It   is  perhaps  I 
worth   recalling   that   apparently   a   similar  i 
case   had  occurred   over  a   century  earlier,  i 
In  '  Elegant  Extracts  in  Poetry,'  Book  iv.,  | 
before  the  middle,  is  the  following  : — 

Epitaph  on  Captain  Jones, 

Who  published  some  marvellous  Accounts  of  j 
his  Travels,  the  Truth  of  all  which  he  thought  i 
proper  to  testify  by 

AFFIDAVIT. 

TREAD    softly,    mortals,    o'er   the   bones 

Of  the  world's  wonder,  Captain  Jones  ! 

Who  told  his  glorious  deeds  to  many 

But   never   was   believ'd   by   any. 
Posterity  let  this  suffice, 
He  swore  all's  true,  yet  here  he  lies. 

In  the  edition  of  (?)  1796  the  reference  is 
p.  846  ;  in  that  of  1816  it  is  p.  908.  Is 
anything  now  known  about  this  Captain 
Jones  ?  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

CRUTTENDEN  FAMILY. — Anthony  Crutten- 
den,  of  Burwash,  Sussex,  1662  :  John  Crut- 
tenden,  of  Burwash,  bearing  arms,  1716. 
Were  they  i  elated  to  Eward  Holden 
Cruttenden,  married  at  Trichinopoly,  India, 
Mar.  1,  1819,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Harry  Taylor  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 
Where  can  a  pedigree  of  the  family  be  seen  ? 
LEONARD  C.  PRICE 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 


"  Miss  CROKER,"  BY  SIR  THOMAS 
RENCE. — Can  anyone  give  any  information 
as  to  the  parentage  and  marriage,  if  any,  of 
the  subject  of  this  portrait  ? 

T.  C.  RUSSELL  PARSONS. 

PARSONS  FAMILY  MARRIAGE. — Henry  Par- 
sons, Esq.,  married  Rebecca  Chase  Webb,  of 
Wynyan  House,  Fulham,  at  Fulham,  1777. 
He  is  described  as  "  of  St.  Martins  in  the 
Fields."  Any  information  a,s  to  his  occupa- 
tion and  parentage  very  gratefully  received. 
T.  C.  RUSSELL  PARSONS. 

Forest  Garth,  near  Christ  church,  Hants. 

RALPH  IZARD. — -Where  can  one  see  a  copy 
of  '  The  Correspondence  of  Mr.  Ralph  Izard, 
of  South  Carolina,  from  the  year  1774  to 
1804,  with  a  short  Memoir,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  by  his  daughter  in 
1844  ?  The  British  Museum  seems  only  to 
possess  the  first  volume,  which  ends  abruptly 
and  contains  no  Memoir.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

SAMUEL  MATTHEWS,  ORGANIST. — -When 
was  he  a  lay  Clerk  at  Winchester  Cathedral  ? 
For  how  long  did  he  serve  as  organist  at 
Trinity  and  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ?  He 
died  Dec.  9,  1832.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

DR.  JOHN  MISAUBIN  (12  S.  viii.  oil'; 
ix.  35).  When  was  the  doctor's  son  mur- 
dered, and  where  can  I  see  an  account  of 
the  murder  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

MILBORNE. — -Christopher  and  Clayton 
Milborne  were  admitted  to  Westminster 
School  in  Jan.  7,  1727,  aged  11  and  12  res- 
pectively. Any  information  about  them 
would  be  acceptable.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

MORRISON. — -George  Morrison  was  admit- 
ted to  Westminster  School  in  July,  1729, 
aged  12,  and  Robert  Morrison  in  Juty.  1749. 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
about  them.  G.  F.  R,  B. 

THOMAS  PARRATT  MEREDITH,  son  of 
James  Meredith,  of  Westminster,  was  born 
May  1,  1782.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  any 
particulars  of  his  career.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

VALENTINE  RANDOLPH  was  admitted  to 
Westminster  School  in  Jan..  1724,  aged  10. 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
about  his  parentage  and  career. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 
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GEORGE  QUARME  was  Admitted  to  West- 
minster School  in  Jan.,  1777.  Particulars  of 
his  parentage  and  the  date  of  his  death  are 
required.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

BARON  RICASOLI. — Can  any  reader  tell 
where  a  good  life  of  Baron  Ricasoli  may 
be  found  ?  (*I  have  read  much  of  Count 
Cavour.)  He  was  born  Mar.,  1809,  and  was 
a  trusty  leader.  W.  W.  GLEXXY. 

Barking,  Essex. 

'  DAILY  ADVERTISER.' — -Will  one  of  your 
readers  kindly  tell  me  where  a  copy  of  this 
newspaper  for  Jan.  6  and  7,  1746,  may  be 


seen 


BERXARD  KETTLE. 


Guildhall  Librarv. 


SABINE. — Can  anyone  give  me  particu- 
lars as  to  the  parentage  of  William  Sabine 
(approx.  1750-1815),  a  resident  in  Isling- 
ton and  a  freeman,  of  the  City  of  London  ? 
His  dates  I  do  not  precisely  know,  but  he 
had  a  son,  William,  born  in  1787  and  another, 
Ch -tries,  born  in  1796. 

I  should  also  be  obliged  for  the  names, 
d-'.tes,  &c.,  of  the  father,  brothers  (if  any), 
and  children  of  General  Jos.  Sabine,  of  Tewin, 
Herts  (1662-1739).  The  'D.X.B.'  has  been 
consulted.  G.  K.  PRATT. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  RICHARD  PARKER  OF  THE 
SORE  (see  12  S.  ix.  8,  42).— I  should  much  ap- 
preciate a  reference  to  authorities,  cr  tangible 
foundation,  for  the  statements  on  pp.  8-9  ante : 
(a)  as  to  a  sentimental  interest  having  been 
retained  for  long,  or  at  all  taken,  in  all  that 
relates  to  Richard  Parker  ;  (b)  as  to  ornaments 
found  upon  Parker's  coffin  years  after  [1797]. 
Without  impugning  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  in  question,  I  may  say  that  search 
in  contemporary  and  later  works,  where  such 
"  -"iitimental  interest  "  would  hardly  have 
failed  to  find  a  place,  and  inquiry  of  persons 
likely  to  possess  the  knowledge  have  pro- 
duced no  result.  A  narrative  of  Parker's 
career  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  widow's 
dealings  with  his  body  are  in  Camden  Pelham's 
'  Chronicles  of  Crime,'  1841,  vol.  i.,  in  which 
the  latter  is  described  as  living,  and  "  now 
seventy  years  of  age,  blind,  and  friendless." 

The  accounts  of  Parker  greatly  differ  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  became  a 
seaman  at  the  Nore  ;  but  my  concern  is  with 
the  two  matters  above  indicated,  on  which 
I  trust  the  author  of  the  note  which  has  ap- 
peared in  your  columns  will  throw  what  further 
light  he  can.  W.  B.  H. 


DR.  JOHX  KEATE,  OF  ETOX. — Could  any 
of  your  readers  inform  me  whether  Dr.  John 
Keate,  of  Eton  (b.  1773,  d.  1852),  was  deis- 
cended  from  the  Berkshire  Keates,  of  West 
Hagborne,  and  through  which  branch  ? 

C.  B.  D. 

APPLE  CHRISTENING. — To  which  date  of 
the  year  (May  29,  Oak  Apple  Day,  or  July 
15,  St.  Swithin)  applies  the  saying,  '  A 
shower  to  christen  the  apple '  ?  Until 
this  year  I  dated  the  saying  as  May — What 
is  a  christening  but  that  dene  "  early 
and  the  apple  is  decidedly  young  in  May  ! — 
but  I  am  disturbed  in  my  belief  because  1 he 
Daily  Telegraph,  July  16,  1921,  has  named 
St.  Swithin  for  this  christening  event — 
a  period  when  the  apple  is  ready  for 
burial,  i.e.,  eating  !  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  know  the  real  history. 

WILLIAM  R.   POWER. 

157,  Stamford  Hill.  N.I 6. 

"MADE  THEM  EAT  BEAXS." — Fosbroke 
(Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,  I.,  221),  in  a 
short  account  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Alma- 
nack or  Staffordshire  Clogg,  mentions 
that  St.  Gregory  (March  13')  is  represented 
by  a  schoolmaster  "  holding  a  red  and 
ferula  in  his  hand.  .  .  .  because  he  founded 
the  famous  chant,  whipped  his  scholars 
well,  and  made  them  eat  beans."  What  is 
meant  by  the  last  sentence  ?  Has  it  any 
connexion  with  the  slang  expression  "  gave 
them  beans "  ?  Reference  is  made  to 
Hawkins's  '  Mustek,'  v.  57,  58,  346.  I 
have  not  access  to  this  book. 

G.  B.  MILLER. 

William  Salt  Library,  Stafford. 

"  CUCKOO  PEX  "'  and  "  CUCKOO 
POUXD." — Close  to  Wytch  Farm,  which 
is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  circular- 
rampart  about  100  feet  in  diameter.  A 
few  trees  stand  in  the  rampart  itself,  and  the 
stumps  of  others  are  visible.  It  is  named 
on.  the  Ordnance  Map  "  Cuckoo  Pen,'' 
and  by  this  name  it  is  known  by  the  local 
inhabitants. 

About  a  mile  south  of  Leescn,  Langton 
Matravers,  is  a  small  plantation  of  stunted 
trees  surrounded  by  a  dry  stone  wall.  It 
is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape  and 
measures  about  70  yards  by  80  yards.  It 
is  named  "  Cuckoo  Pound.'' 

These  two  objects,  though  so  similarly 
named,  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other. 
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I  can  find  no  explanation  either  of  their 
names  or  of  their  original  purposes.  Can 
there  be  any  connexion  with  the  old  story 
of  *'  walling  the  cuckco "  ?  Or  might 
"  Cuckoo  Pen  "  be  a  euphemism  for  cock- 
pen  or  cockpit  ?  There  was  formerly  an 
inn  at  Wytch  where  "  skittling  "  was  played  ; 
possibly  cock-fighting .  was  another  attrac- 
tion. Are  tnere  any  other  cuckoo  pens 
or  cuckoo  pounds  in  Dorset  or  elsewhere  ? 
Any  light  on  the  subject  would  be  grate- 
fully received.  G.  M.  MABSTON. 

SIDESMAN. — On  p.  43  of  '  Xew  Elements 
of  Conversation,  French  and  English,'  by  C. 
Oros,  author  and  editor  of  severa-1  books  of 
instruction.  Fifth  edition,  carefully  revised 
3,nd  corrected.  London  :  1824,  and  under 
the  heading,  '  A  Diner :  At  Dinner,'  you 
rec.d  :  "  Que  vous  offrirai-je  ;  une  cuisse  ou 
une  aile  ?  Je  pref  ere  un  morceau  de  la  car- 
casse,  le  cote  du  croupion.  /  prefer  a  bit  of 
the  body,  a  sidesman."  In  the  wordbooks 
one  finds  no  example  of  "  sidesman  "  in  this 
sense.  Where  are  other  specimens  of  it  to 
b3  met  with  ?  EDWARD  S.  DODGSON. 

Poste  Restante,  Douglas,  Tsle  of  Man. 

SIR  THOMAS  MILLER,  OF  CHIC-HESTER. — 
Sir  Thomas  Miller,  of  Chichester,  b.  1635, 
d.  Dec.  2.,  1705 ;  knighted  in  16 — ,  1st 
baronet  (cr.  1705),  J.P.,  Mayor  and  M.P. 
for  Chichester,  married  in  1665  "  Hannah." 
Neither  on  the  memorial  marble  to  him  and 
"  Hannah :!  in  the  N".  chancel  aisle  of 
•Chichester  Cathedral,  nor  in  the  Miller 
pedigree  given  by  Dallaway  and  Cart- 
wright  in  their  'Western  Sussex,'  is  any 
maiden  name  given  for  "  Hannah."'  This 
is  now  sought,  also  date  of  knighthood  of 
Sir  Thomas  Miller.  Family  tradition  says 
that  Hannah  was  an  "  heiress  " 

UVEDAXE  LAMBERT. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Can    any  of    your  readers 
kindly  tell  me  Author  and  Publisher    of  a  book 
in  which  the  following  lines  occur  : — 
"  At  last  she  raised  her  hand,  appalled, 
And  quickly  found  that  she  was  bald, 
And  for  her  speech  did  strive." 

And— 

How  would  yoa  feel,  if  General  Bligh 
Were  taken  from  us  to  the  sky — 

And  you  should  be  the  cause  ? 

The  book,  which  is  in  verse,  is  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque on  the  "  didactic  "  poetry  once  written  for 
children.  The  writer  is,  I  think,  a  woman. 

ALICE   M.    WILLIAMS. 
7,  Ullswater  Boad, 

West  Norwood,  8.E.27. 


And— 

Life  is  a  Story  in  Volumes  three. 
The  Past,  the  Present,  the  Yet  to  be. 
The  first  is  finished  and  laid  away  ; 
The  Second  we're  reading  day  by  day. 
The  Third  and  last  of  the  Volumes  three 
Is  locked  from  sight,  God  keepeth  the  kej . 
Walsall.  s.    A.    GRUXDY-^EWMAN. 


'•TO  CURRY  FAVOUR." 
(12  S.  viii.  512;  ix.  77.) 
THE  '  X.E.D.,'  under  '  Favel,'  says 
that  ;i  the  phrase  '  to  curry  Favel/  O.F. 
estriller,  torcher  Fauvel,  comes  from  the 
Roman  de  Fauvel  (1310),  the  hero  of  which 
is  a  counterpart  of  Reynard  the  Fox  ;:  and 
refers  to  Paulin  Paris's  '  Les  manuscrits 
francais  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,'  I.  306. 
We  are  told  that  the  phrase  has  been  adopted 
in  German  as  «  den  fahlen  hengst  streichen,' 
but  that  ic  it  is  not  clear  whether  before  the 
date  of  this  poem  a  '  fallow '  horse  was 
proverbial  as  the  symbol  of  dishonesty." 
The  German  '  den  fahlen  hengst  reiten  '  (re- 
corded from  the  loth  century)  is  quoted 
with  the  sense  "to  play  an  underhand 
game,  act  deceitfully."  See  also  '  curry  ' 
in  Prof.  Weekley's  '  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  Modern  English.' 

Paulin  Paris,  in  the  place  referred  to  by 
!the  '  X.E.D.,'  gives  a  detailed  account, 
with  extracts,  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Biblio- 
theque Xationale  containing  the  '  Roman 
de  Fauvel  '  with  the  curious  addition  of 
"  motets,  ballades  et  autres  morceaux 
chantes,"  which  were  designed  apparently  to 
accompany  the  recitation  of  the  Roman. 

The  latest  edition  seems  to  be  '  Le  Roman 
de  Fauvel  par  Gervais  du  Bus  public  d'apres 
tou's  les  manuscrits  connus  par  Arthur 
Langfors,'  Paris,  Firmin  Didot  et  Cie,  1914- 
1919  (Societe  des  anciens  textes  francais). 
The  poem  is  an  allegory.  In  the  first  book 
we  are  shown  all  people  on  the  earth,  the 
highest  princes  and  potentates  included, 
doing  homage  to  Fauvel,  who  typifies  the 
Vanities  of  the  World.  The  second  book 
describes  Fauvel's  Court  and  his  proposal 
I  to  marry  Dame  Fortune.  She  repulses 
him  and^he  takes  as  his  wife  Vaine  Gloire, 
The  work  has  been  ascribed  to  more  than 
one  author.  In  the  text  printed  by  Lang- 
f  ors  his  name  is  given  by  means  of  an  enigma 
as  Gervais  du  Bus.  "  EDWARD  BE^SLY. 

Much  ITadham,  Herts. 
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WILLIAMS,  EXECUTED  1618  (12  S.  ix. 
12). — The  county  to  which  Williams  be- 
longed is  mentioned  in  the  notice  of  his 
case  given  on  pp.  88-90  of  ;  Un  Continuation 
des  Reports  de  Henry  Rolle  Serjeant  del ' 
Ley,  De  Divers  Cases  En  le  Court  del  " 
Banke  le  Roy.  En  le  Temps  del  '  Reign  de 
Roy  Jaques/  London,  1676.  The  defen- 
dant is  described  as  ''  Williams  de  Essex  " 
and  said  to  be  ;'  a  Papist,  and  a  Barrester 
del"  Middle -Temple,  mes  expelled  7  ans 
passed  pur  Religion."  Is  not  the  date  of 
his  death  1619  ?  A  letter  of  May  4,  1619, 
from  Mr.  Lorkin  to  Sir  Thomas  Puckering, 
Bart.,  printed  in  '  The  Court  and  Times  of 
James  the  First/  London,  1848,  has  these 
words  :  "  Yesterday  being  Monday,  Williams 
the  Author  of  Balaam's  Ass,  was  arraigned 
at  Westminster,  and  there  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered."  On  May 
5,  the  same  correspondent  writes.  "  I  thought 
fit  to  add  this  word  more,  to  let  yoxi  under- 
stand, how  that  this  day  Williams  was 
executed  at  Charing  Cross,  according  to 
the  sentence  in  my  last  specified."  James 
Howell  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  9,1648  ('Familiar 
Letters  "  iii.  22)  has  a  reference  to  Williams 
and  his  '  Vision  of  Balaam's  Ass,'  and 
quotes  some  "  prophetic  verses  of  White- 
hall "  upon  this  book,  "  which  were  made 
above  twetxty  years  ago  to  my  knowledge." 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

VERSES  WANTED  :  CONJUGAL  SQUABBLES 
( 12  S.  ix.  53). — These  verses  appeared  in  No.  2 
of  The  Toiler,  April  14,  1709,  with  the  title 
"  The  Medecin  :  A  Tale  —  for  the  Ladies." 
The  author  was  William  Harrison  (1685- 
1713),  remembered  chiefly  as*  the  friend  of 
Swift,  who  mentions  him  frequently  and 
with  affection  in  the  '  Journal  to  Stella.'  His 
life  is  in  the  '  D.X.B.'  Steele  in  his  editorial 
introduction  to  the  poem  asserts  that  ''  the 
Foundation  is  from  a  real  Accident  which 
happen'd  among  my  Acquaintance."  But 
the  story  is  told  in  Burton's  '  Anatom^  of 
Melancholy,'  3,  3,  4,  2.  Harrison's  poem 
-  reprinted  in  '  A  Select  Collection  of 
Poems,'  printed  and  published  by  John 
Xichols,  1780-82,  vol.  vii.,  p.  234. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Your  correspondent  will  find  the  verses  in 

Humourist's    Miscellany,'     2nd    edn, 

1804  (anon.),  under  title,  at  p.    17,  of   "A 

-M'  deciiie  for  the  Ladies."    Recently  I  came 

•  he  same  verses  in  a  weekly  publica- 

i  'ii<  \\>}>;iper)  of  the  first  half  of  the  18th 

tury,    and    the    contribution   was    signed 


by   (I    think)    Daniel    Turner,    the    medical 
writer.  GEORGE  C.  PEAC,;EY. 

Ridge.  Bariiet,  Hert-. 

SIR  BENJAMIN  HAMMETT  (12  S.  ix.  .12, 
58). — He  was  a  banker,  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Sir  James  Esdaile  and  Co.  Esdailes 
made  a  speciality  of  acting  as  agents  for 
country  bankers.  When  one  of  these,  Wm. 
Clarke  and  Sons  of  Liverpool,  got  into 
difficulties,  in  1799,  Sir  Benjamin  came 
to  Liverpool  to  investigate.  The  attorney 
for  the  bankers  was  a  William  Roscoe,  just 
about  to  retire  from  the  practice  of  the  law 
on  a  comfortable  competency.  Hammett 
perceived  his  ability  and  made  it  a  condi- 
tion of  not  throwing  the  estate  into  bank- 
ruptcy that  Wm.  Roscoe  should  join 
the  firm.  Roscoe  repeatedly  refused,  but 
out  of  friendship  for  the  Clarkes  reluctantly 
consented.  Sixteen  years  later  this  com- 
bination again  came  to  grief,  and  the  latter 
days  of  Wm.  Roscoe  were  embittered. 
Esdailes  themselves  were  wound  up  under  a 
deed  of  inspection  in  1837.  They  were 
then  agents  for  72  country  banks,  and  their 
profit  on  agency  account  was  estimated  at 
£25,000  yearly.  I  have  the  following  note, 
taken  from  some  philatelic  paper  whose 
name  I  have  failed  to  record  :  "In  the 
bad  old  days  of  franking,  many  mercantile 
houses  paid  members  of  Parliament  for 
sending  their  letters  under  the  member's 
autograph.  Sir  B.  Hammett  was  accused 
of  having  made  over  £2,400  a  year  in 
this  way."  The  author  of  the  article 
!  was  H.  I.  Maguire.  J.  H.  K. 

JAMES  MACBUKNEY  (12  S.  viii.  431,  474, 
516). — I  see  that  Madame  D'Arblay  says 
he  was  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 
Tn  1716  and  1717  he  was  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  marriage  settlement  of  Lord  (not 
then  Earl)  Ashburnham,  who  married  in 
1714  Lady  Anglesey,  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coteries  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Derby. 
I  There  were  two  sets  of  trustees,  one  for  each 
party,  and  as  "  James  Mackbumie "  he 
joined  in  several  deeds  by  which  -some  of 
his  wife's  properties  in  Lancashire  were 
sold  to  defray  her  husband's  debts.  Con- 
siderable sums  were  raised  in  this  way. 
The  Earl  seems  to  have  been  extravagant, 
and  in  1730  sold  Ashburnham  House,  in 
Westminster,  to  the  Crown.  This  had  been 
built  by  Inigo  Jones  and  was  where  some 
of  the  Cotton  MSS.  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1731.  R.  S.  B. 
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ACID  TEST  (12  S.  viii.  449). — Mr.  Wilson, 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  gave 
currency  to  this  expression  by  employing 
it  in  one  of  his  public  papers  at  a  time  when, 
because  of  the  majority  here  not  being  of 
c.  mind  with  him,  all  that  he  said  was 
subjected  to  close  and  unfriendly  criticism. 
Many  "  phrases "  which  he  coined  or 
employed  ("  too  proud  to  fight,"  "  me.ital 
neutrality,"  &c.,  &c.)  were  taken  up  and 
passed  from  tongue  to  tongue  ;  this  Was 
one  of  them.  C.  S.  D. 

New  York. 

THE  SMALLEST  Pic  OF  A  LITTER  (12  S. 
viii.  331,  376,  417,  435,  4S3,  497  ;  ix.  15).— 
On  the  border  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  when 
I  was  r,  boy,  I  often  heard  the  smallest 
pig  of  a  litter  called  "  Tha  Parson's  Pig." 
The  implication  being,  of  course,  an  economy 
in  the  matter  of  tithes  !  C.  CORNER. 

Sunnybank,  Easton,  Wells,  Somerset. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Somerset  I  made 
enquiries  for  the  local  name  of  the  smallest 
pig  of  a  litter,  and  found  that  it  is  known 
as  "  Nestle-tripe,"  "  Squeaker,"  and 
"  Cadman,"  three  names  Within  an  area  of 
nine  miles.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

Another  form  of  the  word  "pennuck" 
given  by  Mr.  Vernon  (12  S.  viii.  497)  is 
"  rinnuck,"  which  I  have  heard  on  and  near 
the  Severn  "  wharf."  H.  C, 

In  Massachusetts — "  Runt."       C.  S.  D. 

COMBE  HOUSE,  HEREFORDSHIRE  (12  S. 
viii.  510). — Tn  reference  to  the  enquiry  in 
your  issue  of  the  25th  ult.,  Combe  House, 
near  Presteign,  is  now  the  property  of 
Mary  Victoria,  Clara  Anne  Margar3t,  Harriet 
Helen  Mabel,  and  Charlotte  Virginia-, 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  the  late  Edward 
Coatos  by  his  wife  Mary  Aim,  eldest  daughter 
of  John  S.  Bannister,  of  Weston  House, 
Pembridge.  The  Coa-tes  family  was  origin- 
ally settled  ia  Yorkshire. 

Tho  preseat  occupier  of  Combe  House  is 
Major  H:  N.  M.  Clegg. 

THOMAS   B.    ECROYD. 

Credenhill  Park,*Hereford. 

ALDEBURGH:  ECREVISSE  (12  S.  ix.,  p.  26). 
— In  the  'Imperial  Dictionary'  (1867),  by 
John  Ogilvie,  LL.D.,  under  crayfish/crawfish, 
is  the  following  : — •"  Qu.  is  not  fish  in  these 
words  from  the  last  syllable  of  the  French 
ecrevisse  ?  "  WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 


DOUBLE  FIRSTS  AT  OXFORD  (12  S.  viii.  249, 
294,    334,    396).— The    Frederic    Rogers;-,  of 
Oriel  noted  on  p.  295  as  having  won  a  Double 
,  First  in  1832,  became  Lord  Blachford  (not 
;  Blaekford)  in  1871.     The  barony  was  con- 
ferred by  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  contemporary 
at  Eton  and  Oxford,  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated    in    ecclesiastical    movements    as 
well  as  in  officiaj  life.     He  was  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies  from  1860 
;  to  1871,  and  was  given  a  Privy  Councillor- 
ship  as  well  as  a  peerage  in  the  latter  year, 
dying  in  1889.  ALFRED  BOBBINS. 

DISRAELI,  ROGERS,  OR  SHAFTESBURY  (128. 
ix.  52). — As  full  a  reply  as  has  yet  been 
attempted  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Arthur  G. 
HARGREAVES  was  furnished  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
(10  S.  vi.  62)  exactly  fifteen  y^ears  ago 
by  myself,  in  a  note  entitled  "  Verify  your 
References."  Herein  the  whole  story  was 
told  of  the  Froude  allusion  and  the 
Belloc  mistake,  with  a  full  quotation  of 
Speaker  Onslow's  note  attributing  to  the 
Stuart  Earl  cf  Shaftesbuiy  the  authorship 
of  the  phrase  in  question.  I  then  described 
that  note  as  furnishing  the  original  of  the 
story,  as  far  as  it  can  be  traced — "for  it  may 
not  be  original  after  all,  '  and  I  retain  my 
doubt  on  that  head.  But  it  was  in  'N.  &  Q.' 
that  the  earliest  systematic  attempt  was 
made  to  trace  the  parent  of  what  Mr.  Har- 
greaves  rightly  calls  so  fine  a  child. 

ALFRED  ROBBING. 

Mr.  Osmund  Airy,  in '  D.N.B.'  xii.  130,  says 
that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  (1621-83)  "  was  reputed 
a  deist,  but  the  state  of  his  mind  is  perha,ps 
best  represented  by  the  anecdote  in  Sheffield's 
memoirs,  which  represents  him  as  answering 
the  lady  who  inquired  as  to  his  religion  ; 
'  Madam,  wise  men  are  of  but  one  religion,' 
and  when  she  further  pressed  him  to  tell 
what  that  was,  '  Madam,  wise  men  never 
tell.'  ' 

But  I  have  s'een  this  anecdote  also  fathered 
upon  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671- 
1713),  author  of  the  '  Characteristicks  of 
Men,  Manners.  Opinions,  and  Times,'  and 
grandson  of  Cromwell's  "  little  man  with 
three  names" — a  far  rarer  "characteristic^  " 
then  than  now.  The  anecdote,  however, 
accords  well  enough  with  what  we  know 
of  the  first  Lord  Shaf tesbury's  mordant  wit ; 
and  has  been  appropriated,  consciously  or 
xmconsciously,  by  many  clever  people  since 
his  dav.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
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"A  FROG  HE  WOULD  A-\VooiNC4  Go  (12 
S.  ix.  51). — The  complete  modern  version 
is  given  in  Randolph  Caldecott's  picture- 
book  of  the  same  name.  Two  early  versions, 
one  dated  1611,  are  given  in  A.  H.  Bullen's 
'  Lyrics  from  Elizabethan  Songbooks,'  first 
series,  pp.  60,  186.  Anthony  Rowley  does 
not  appear  in  the  chorus  of  either  of  these. 
Perhaps  the  old  song  was  given  a  political 
application  in  Charles  II. 's  reign,  and  the 
King's  nickname  introduced. 

M.  H.  DODDS. 

SIGNS  IN  PLACE  OF  SIGNATURES  (12  S.  ix. 
51). — The  marks  referred  to  by  your  corre- 
spondent would  seem  to  be  in  embryo  the 
Merchants'  Marks  of  later  centuries.     These 
were  personal  to  their  owners  and  not  to 
trades  ;  and  were  analogous  to .  the  trade- 
mark of  to-day,  which  may  not  be  counter- 
feited.    Perhaps     some     legal     contributor: 
could  say  if  there  was  any  protection  by  law  : 
against    infringement. 

But  such  marks  were  not  infrequently . 
the  source  of  pride,  when  they  had  been  in : 
use  for  long  years. 

In  the  church  of  Burford,  Oxon.,  the 
southernmost  of  several  aisles  is  called  the 
Sylvester  Chapel,  as  it  was  (perhaps)  en- 
dowed by  that  family,  and  contains  a  long 
series  of  mural  monuments  to  them.  They 
were  a  wealthy  Cotswold  family  of  wool- 
staplers,  and  the  monuments  run  over  150  to 
200  years,  according  to  my  recollection. 
Tney  were  non-armigerous  ;  but  with  a  proud 
humility  inserted  their  Merchants'  Mark 
on  shields  of  a  pattern  usually  employed  to 
display  arms.  I  have  not  seen  this  mode  of 
blazoning  (as  it  were)  Merchant's  Marks  ;  but 
it  is  possible  that  there  are  similar  instances 
among  the  Cotswold  churches.  W.  C.  J. 

Tnese  are  fairly  common  on  the  marriage 
bonds  of  Durham  and  Carlisle  registries  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  Farmers  are 
said  to  have  made  their  sheep  marks  as 
4_  uitures.  M.  H.  DODDS. 

SINGLE  WHISKEY  (12  S.  viii.  489;  ix.  18.) 
—If  "  Single  Whiskey  "  means  whiskey 
"  Weak,  poor  or  inferior  in  quality,"  I  am 
i  i  i  aid  the  querist  would  hardly  relish  offering 
iris  friends  a  glass  out  of  a  decanter  so 
labelled,  and  what  would  be  the  feelings  of 
the  recipients  !  -i  Single  whiskey  "  means 
unblended  whisky — that  is,  a  single  distillate 
not  a  mixed  one.  W.  E.  WILSON. 

Hawick. 


PETTY  FRANCE  (12  S.  viii.  407,  452,  477). 
—Your  correspondent,  M.E.W.,  says  the 
name  was  changed  to  York  Street  when 
Frederick,  Duke  of  York,  lodged  there  for 
some  months.  In  '  Wheatley  and  Cun- 
ningham '  (vol.  3,  p.  451),  however,  it  is  stated 
it  was  so-called  after  John  Sharp,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  whose  town  house  was  in 
1708  in  this  street.  What  are  the  facts  ? 

W.  R.  DAVIES. 

Kingsclear,  Camberley,  Surrey. 

WIFE* s  DEATH  140  YEARS  AFTER  HER 
HUSBAND'S  BIRTH  (12  S.  ix.  29).— Tnese 
further  particulars  may  be  of  interest.  In 
1857,  at  the  age  of  75,  Sir  David  Brewster 
married  Jane  Purnell,  aged  29.  On  Jan  27, 
1861,  in  Sir  David's  80th  year,  a  daughter 
was  born  of  this  marriage,  so  we  have  here 
a  case  not  only  of  longevity  but  of  great 
virility  !  Lady  Brewster  died  in  her  94th 
year.  W.  R.  DAVIES. 

ELEPHANT  AND  CASTLE  (12  S.  vi.  11,  49, 
132). — Tne  following  may  be  of  interest. 
In  Mampur  two  forms  of  Chess  are  played, 
called  Satrang  and  Gaitrang.  In  the  former 
the  piece  occupying  the  place  of  a  Bishop 
in  our  game  is  called  Samu  =  Elephant. 
It  moves  two  squares  diagonally,  but  has 
no  power  over  the  intermediate  square, 
over  which  it  can  leap,  even  if  the  square 
be  occupied.  The  piece  corresponding  to 
our  Castle  is  called  Hi  =  Boat,  and  moves 
just  as  a  Castle  does  with  us.  The  place  of 
our  Queen  is  taken  by  the  Senapati  =  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  It  can  only  move  one 
square  diagonally  in  any  direction.  The 
Knights  are  represented  by  Sagol  =  Horses, 
and  move  as  with  us.  The  Pawns  are  called 
Khong-mi  =  Footmen,  they  move  and  take 
as  with  us,  but  do  not  move  two  squares  in 
their  first  move.  On  reaching  the  eighth 
square  a  Khong-mi  becomes  a  Senapati. 
|  There  may  be  several  Senapatis  on  the 
j  board  at  the  same  time.  Should  all  a 
player's  pieces  be  taken  but  one,  that  one 
can  not  be  taken,  for  the  Ningthau,  or  King, 
cannot  be  left  unattended.  The  Ningthau 
moves  as  the  King  with  us,  but  Castling  is 
not  allowed.  Gaitrang  is  played  with  the 
same  men  as  Satrang,  but  they  move  as 
with  us  except  that  the  Ningthau  once  in 
the  game  may  make  a  Knight's  move,  and 
should  a  Pawn  reach  the  opposite  side  of 
the  board  on  the  King's  or  Queen's  square 
it  is  changed  into  a  Senapati.  If  there  is 
,  already  a  Senapati  on  the  board,  the  new 
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Senapati  will  only  have  the  powers  of 
Senapati  in  Satrang,  but  if  the  first  Senapati 
is  taken  the  new  one  gains  his  full  powers, 
i.e.,  can  move  as  a  Queen  in  our  game. 
Pawns  reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the 
board  on  other  squares  become  the  piece 
on  whose  sqiiare  they  arrive.  My  note 
does  not  say  what  happens  if  there  is  already 
a  full  complement  of  these  pieces. 

Satrang  appears  to  be  exactly  the  same 
game  as  played  in  Europe  prior  to  the 
15th  century,  v.  Encyl.  Britt.,  vol.  6,  p. 
102  c.  The  Elephant  still  represents  the 
Bishop.  The  Boat  represents  the  Ship  as 
mentioned  by  John  W.  Brown  (12  S.  vi.  49). 
The  "  board "  on  which  both  games  are 
played  is  uncoloured,  the  squares  simply 
being  marked  by  cross-lines.  Satrang  was 
evidently  imported  into  Manipur  from 
either  Bengal  or  Burma.  I  have  never 
played  Chess  with  a  Burman,  but  I  have 
played  a  few  games  with  Indian  gentlemen, 
and,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  they  played  much 
as  we  do.  If  I  am  correct,  it  would  appear 
that  the  isolation  of  Manipur  has  led  to  the 
survival  there  of  the  ancient  game. 

J.  SHAKESPEAB. 

Six  LORDS  :  CHEWAB  (12  S.  ix.  50). — The 
sign  of  '  Six  Lords '  is  not  mentioned  in 
Larwood  and  Hotten's  '  History  of  Sign- 
boards. '  Is  it  possible  that  it  originated  with 
a  sympathizer  with  the  Jacobite  party,  and 
alluded  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  the 
Earl  of  Nithisdale,  the  Earl  of  Carnwath, 
Viscount  Kenmure,  Lord  Widdrington  and 
Lord  Nairn,  who  were  impeached  for  high 
treason  for  the  part  they  took  in  the  Re- 
bellion of  1715,  and  having  pleaded  guilty 
were  together  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  and  together  sentenced  to  death  ? 
It  is  true  there  was  a  seventh  lord,  the  Earl 
of  Winton,  also  implicated,  but  as  he 
pleaded  not  guilty  he  was  tried  separately 
at  a  subsequent  date.  This  rather  militates 
against  my  suggestion,  as  there  were  thus 
seven  lords  altogether  brought  to  trial, 
though  perhaps  the  fact  of  the  first  six 
having  been  sentenced  together  fixed  that 
number  in  the  public  mind.  With  reference 
to  '  Chewar,'  Halliwell's  '  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words '  gives 
"  chewer  "  as  a  West  Country  word  for  "  a 
narrow  passage."  It  is  probably  a  variant 
of  "  chare,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  '  N.E.D.,' 
where  the  following  forms  of  it  are  given  : 
13th  century  "  chihera,"  14th  century 
"  chere,"  15th  century  "  chare  "  ;  also 


16th  •  century  "*  chayer,"  18th  century 
"  chair,"  and  it  is  explained  as  "  local  name 
for  a  narrow  lane,  alley,  or  wynd,  in  New- 
castle and  some  neighbouring  towns  ;  also 
for  some  country  lanes  and  field  tracks, 
e.g.,  the  three  which  converge  at  Chare 
Ends,  by  the  landing-place  on  Holy  Island." 

'  N.E.D.'  queries  whether  it  is  the  same 
as  "  chare,"  a  turning,  and  suggests  a 
comparison  with  the  Scotch  "  wynd." 

WM.  SELF-WEEKS. 

West  wood,  Clitheroe. 


BOMENTEEK  (12  S.  viii.  510;  12  ix.  39,  77). 
— This  word  was  in  common  use  in  Essex, 
and  an  old  wheelwright  in  my  employ 
frequently  used  it,  when  he  found  it  in 
the  course  of  repairs,  and  he  thought  it 
out  of  place  to  stop  a  hole  or  to  hide  a 
defect ;  in  his  mouth  it  seemed  a  jeering 
word  applied  only  when  he  wished  to 
ridicule  the  work  of  some  other  man  of  less 
ability  than  himself.  W.  W.  GLENNY. 

Barking,  Essex. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
WTRITERS  :  BIOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS  WANTED. 
i  (12  S.  ix.  52). — Britten  and  Boulger's  '  Bio- 
!  graphical  Index  of  British  and  Irish  Bota- 
!  nists  '  (1907)  mentions  Nos.  2,  3  and  pro- 
|  bably  5. 

2.  George    London    (d.    1713).     Apprentice    to 
|  Rose.     Gardener    to    Bishop    Compton,    William 

and  Mary,  and  Anne.     In  partnership  with  Henry 
Wise  at  Brompton  Park.  Nursery,  1694-1701. 

3.  John  Bartram(  1699-1777).     Born  at  Marple . 
Co.  Delaware,  Penn.,  March  23,   1699.     "  King's 
Botanist  in  America,"  1765.     Linnaeus  said  he  was 
"  the  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world." 

5.  ?  James  Donald  (1815-72).  Born  at  Forfar, 
1815  ;  died  at  Hampton  Court,  Dec.  13,  1872.  At 
Chiswick,  1839-42.  Pupil  of  Lindley.  Superin- 
tendent, Hampton  Court,  from  1856.  Left  an 
Herbarium,  and  wrote  on  Begonias. 
?£V  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

I  have  been'  told  that  George  London  in- 
vented or  developed  the  useful  border  plant 
that  is  commonly  called  "  London  Pride," 
but  is  properly  named  "  London's  Pride." 

C.    S.    B. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  (12  S.  ix  54). — The 
Blackheathen  was  still  in  existence  when  I 
left  the  Blackheath  Proprietary  School  in 
1871  or  1872.  It  was  published  by  a  book- 
seller named  Burnside.  -  The  school  expired, 
I  believe,  a  few  years  ago.  H.  F.  O.  H. 
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DANTEIANA  (12  S.  viii.  462,  517  ;  ix.  57).  — 
With  all  due  respect  to  my  betters,  may  I 
suggest  that  in  the  lines  beginning  ''  Taccia 
Lucano  "  Dante  is  not  bidding  Ovid  and 
Lucan  take  back  seats  as  poets,  but  merely 
means  that  the  marvels  he  is  about  to  relate 
are  much  more  extraordinary  than  those  of 
either  poet  ? 

Surely  this  passage  cannot  be  quoted  as  a 
proof  of  Dante's  want  of  humilitv. 

C.  S.  F. 

THE  HON.  FRANCES  INGRAM- SHEPHERD 
(12  S.  ix.  49). — This  lady  was  born  in  1761, 
and  died  on  Sept.  29,  1841.  The  Rev. 
William  Webb  Ellis  preached  a  funeral  ssr- 
mon  on  "  this  benevolent  and  truly  Chiistian 
lady  "  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Albemarle 
Street,  Oct.  3, 1841.  There  is  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  best  account  of 
her  family  appears  in  the  '  Scots  Peerage  ' 
(v.  9-20).  I  have  dealt  fully  with  her  hus- 
band, Lord  William  Gordon,  in  my  '  Gay 
Gordons,'  pp.  103-123.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

37;  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 

THE    INGOLDSBY    LEGENDS    (12    S.    viii. ! 
473). — Your    correspondent    suggests    that 
the  persons  and  current  events  to  which  re-  j 
ference  is  so  often  made  in  the  '  Legends,'  i 
should  be  annotated  by  the  contributors  to ' 
'  N.  &  Q.'     But  as  there  are  scores  of  persons 
mentioned,   it   might   take   up   more   space) 
than  could  be  given  to  one  subject  if  all 
these   Ingoldsby   biographies  were   written. ; 
As  a  sample — and  these  are  names   taken; 
quite  at  random — who  are  "Captain  Large  " 
and    "  Mr.    Withair,"    both    mentioned    in 
'  Misadventures  at  Margate  '  where  the  "  Mr.  j 
Levi  "   occurs,   of  whom  so  many  of  your 
correspondents  have  written  recently  ?     Or 
in  '  The  Tragedy,'  "wise  Mrs.  Williams  "  ; 
in  '  St.  Gengulpnus,'  "  von  Morison  "  ;  in  'A 
New     Play,'     "Mr.     Munro "  ;      in      'The 
Spectre  of  Tappington,'  "  Miss  Bailey  "  ;    in 
'  The  Black  Mousquetaire,'  "  Mr.  Grosvenor 
of  Oxford  "  and  in  the  same  "  Mr.  M'Clise  "  ; 
in   'The  Auto-da-*  e,'    "Thomas  Gatacre, ' 
"  Pye  Smith,"  "  Jeffrey's  Review,"  "  Cock- 
er,"   and    "  Brigadier   Evans  "  ?     Explana- 
tions of  things  and  events  to  which  reference 
is  made  would    be  about  as  endless.     For 
instance,    in    '  The    Lay    of    St.    Dunstan,' 
"  Just    as    when    the    great    vat    burst    in 
Tott'n'am  Court  Road  "  ;    in  '  Unsophisti- 
cated Wishes,'    "the  ball  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  gives  for  the  relief  of  the  Poles  "  ; 
in  '  The  House  Warming,'  "  at  Court  t'other 


day,  at  the  fete  which  the  newspapers  say 
was  so  gay."  Or  turning  to  objects  men- 
tioned, in  '  Aunt  Fanny  '  is  "  Doctor  Ar- 
nott's  new  stove,"  in  '  Sir  Rupert  the  Fear- 
less,' "  George  Robin's  filters,  or  Thorpe's 
(which  are  dearer)  "  ;  in  '  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  "  the  right  sort  of  '  flimsy  '  all 
sign'd  by  Monteagle,"  and  one  might  go  on 
almost  endlessly.  Then  again,  as  well  as 
persons,  events  and  objects  referred  to, 
there  are  numberless  quotations  taken  from 
the  books  and  plays  of  the  day,  and  in  some 
instances  these  would  be  difficult  to  trace. 

A  well  annotated  edition  of  the  '  Legends  ' 
would  preserve  for  us  in  pleasant  form  many 
details  of  the  domestic  history  of  eighty 
years  ago,  but  the  collection  of  the  whole  of 
the  matter  woula  be  too  heavy  a  bin-den  to 
put  upon  the  shoulders  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 

ETHELBERT  HORNE. 

AMERICAN  ENGLISH  (12  S.  viii.  449). — 
"  The  United  States  "  is  a  singular  noun 
since  we  became  a  nation,  by  approved, 
current  usage.  We  refer  to  it  as  "  it " 
and  not  "thej,"  &c.,  &c.  C.  S.  D. 

H.  C.-N.,  who  writes  under  the  head  of 
"  American  English  "  of  the  use  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uaited  States  in  his  address 
of  April  21  last  of  the  word  "  illy,"  may- 
be interested  to  know  that  in  an  p,ddress  by 
the  President  to  the  graduPting  class  of 
the  Naval  Academy,  in  June  last,  he  was 
reported  by  The  New  York  Herald  to  use 
the  Words  "  illy  advised."  The  New  York 
Times,  on  the  contrary,  printed  it  "ill- 
advised."  I  wrote  to  both  the  Herald 
and  the  Times.  The  Herald  stated  that 
it  thought  its  version  was  correct ;  from 
tha  Times  I  received  no  answer.  I  s  «id  in 
my  letters  that  I  thought  the  President's 
English  ought  to  be  as  good  as  the  "  King's 
English."  C.  E.  S. 

THE  PLAGUE  PITS  (12  S.  viii.  450,  4%  ; 
ix.  12,  35). — A  map  of  the  parish  of  St. 
James's,  Westminster,  1720,  reproduced  as  a 
frontispiece  to  Wheatley's  '  Bond  Street, 
Old  and  New,  1686-1911,'  published  by  the 
Fine  Art  Society,  shows  a  rectangular  space 
marked  "  Pest-house  Fields,"  a  portion  of 
which  was  used  as  the  burial-ground  of  St. 
James's,  Piccadilly.  The  fields  and  burying- 
ground  were  bounded  by  houses,  on  the  north 
by  Great  Marlborough  Street,  on  the  west 
by  Carnaby  Street,  on  the  East  by  Poland 
Street,  and  on  the  south  by  Silver  Street. 
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Consequently  the  discovery  of  bones  in 
excavations  in  Silver  Street  referred  to  by 
H.  F.  F.  supplies  intsrasting  corroboration. 

Macaulay  remarked  of  these  fields  : — ;'  It 
was  popularly  believed  that  the  earth  was 
deeply  tainted  with  infection,  and  could  not 
be  disturbed  without  imminent  risk  to  human 
life."  Consistently  with  this  view  was  esta- 
blished on  the  site  Carnaby  Market,  clearly 
shown  in  Rocque;s  'Survey'  of  1745. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

POEMS  FOB  CHILDREN,  TITLES  WANTED 
(12  S.  vi.  67). — I  find  the  subjoined  adver- 
tisements in  Charles  Swain's  '  Art  and 
Fashion,'  London,  Virtue  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany, 1,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row, 
1863. 

Nursey  Rhymes,  an  illustrated  edition. 
By  the  same  authors. 

Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds. 

Select  Poetry  for  Children,  by  Joseph  Payne. 

I  may  note  that  Charles  Swain,  the  Man- 
chester Poet,  was  my  father's  cousin  by 
the  marriage  of  my  grandfather's  sister, 
both  aliens  in  this  country. 

FRED.   L.   TAVARE. 

•22,  Trentham  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 

OAK  SNUFF-BOX  FROM  FOUNDATION-PILE 
OF  OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE  (12  S.  ix.  31,  76).— 
A  gavel  made  of  oak  from  a  foundation -pile 
of  Old  London  Bridge  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  No.  2.  It  had 
originally  two  silver  plates,  one  of  which  bore 
the  Arms  of  the  Society  of  Master  Carpenters, 
the  other  the  inscription  : — 

This  mallet,  which  is  formed  from  one  of  the 
oak  piles  of  Old  London  Bridge  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  A.D.  1176,  was  presented  to  the 
Society  of  Master  Carpenters  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Grissell,  Dec.,  1833. 

These  are  now  covered  by  two  silver-gilt 
plates,  one  bsaring  the  Arms  of  the  Lodge 
of  Antiquity,  the  other  the  inscription  : — 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  Master 
Carpenters,  this  mallet  was  returned  to  the  donor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Grissell,  the  builder  of  the  present 
Houses  of  Parliament,  who,  A.D.  1869,  gave  it  to  his 
brother,  Mr.  Henry  Grissell,  who  gave  it  to  the 
L.  of  A. 

In  a  letter  accompanying  the  presentation 
Mr.  Henry  Grissell  stated  that  the  piece 
of  oak  was  in  1833  in  the  possession  of  an 
old  member  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council 
of  the  City  of  London,  and  that  he  gave  it 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell,  who  was  then  Master 
of  the  Society  of  Master  Carpenters. 

C.  W.  FIREBRACE,  Capt. 


I  cannot  trace  any  connexion  between 
the  Rev.  Wm.  Jolliffe  and  the  present  London 
Bridge,  opened  in  1831  This  bridge  was 
designed  by  George  Rennie,  a  Scotch  engineer 
and  architect,  and  his  brother,  Sir  John 
Rennie,  another  engineer,  supervised  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work.  Jolliffe's  name 
is  not  in  the  index  of  '  Ency.  Brit.'  (9th  ed.), 
rnor  in  Haydn's  '  Die.  of  Biog.' 

ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

MARTIN    (MARTEN)    (12    S.  viii.  433).— In- 
formation about  one  of    the  Martins  men- 
tioned in  the  *  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys  ;  will 
i  be  found  in  H.  R.  Plomer's  '  Dictionary  of 
i  Booksellers  and  Printers,  who  were  at  work 
!  in    England,    Scotland,    and    Ireland,    from 
|  1641  to  1667,'  where  we  find  :— 

John  Martin  or  Martyn.  Mentioned  as  a  book- 
|  seller  at  the  Bell  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  from 
1649  to  1680.  He  was  in  partnership  with  James 
;  Allestry  (also  mentioned  by  Pepys)  and  succeeded 
!  him  as  publisher  to  the  Royal  Society.  Refer- 
]  ences  to  him  cease  in  1680. 

From  references  under  the  name  of  Allestry 

i  we  find  that,  during  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Paul's 

|  Churchyard,  the  partners  moved  into  Duck 

Lane  (now  Little  Britain)  amongst  the  other 

booksellers,    returning    to    the    Churchyard 

after  under  the  old  sign. 

As  Pepys's  references  to  Martin  do  not  begin 
until  1667-8,  it  may  well  be  that  it  \vas  the 
position  Martin  held  with  the  Royal  Society 
which  brought  the  diarist  in  contact  with 
him.  .  W.  H.  WHITEAR. 

Chiswick. 

REFERENCE  WANTED  (12  S.  viii.  471; 
ix.  56). — Professor  Bensly  quotes  in  your 
issue  of  16th  inst.  Goethe's  saying  in  the 
third  division  of  his  '  Maximen  und  Re- 
flexionen,'  "  Es  ist  nichts  schrecklicher, 
als  eine  thatige  Unwissenheit,"  but  Goethe 
expressed  the  same  thought  in  somewhat 
different  words  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  from  the  end  of  the  first 
division,  as  follows  : — •"  Nichts  ist  schreck- 
licher, als  die  Unwissenheit  haudeln  zu 
sehen."  In  both  cases  Goethe  says  that 
there  is  nothing  more  frightful  than  igno- 
rance in  action.  He  does  not  say  that  there 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  (gefdhrlich),  and 
the  quotation,  therefore,  as  originally  given 
in  the  enquiry,  that  "  the  most  dangerous 
thing  in  the  world  is  ignorance  in  motion," 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  correct. 

F.  R.  CAVE. 
Folly  Gate,  Okehampton,  Devon. 
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HORSE-RIDING  RECORDS  (12  S.  viii.  509  : 
ix.  32,  56,  73).— In  the  Autobiography  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  Chapter  32,  Sir  Harry 
describes  his  ride  from  Cape  Town  to 
Grahamstown.  He  started  on  Jan.  1,  1835 
and  arrived  in  Grahamstown 
fresh  enough  to  have  fought  a  general  action, 
after  a  ride  of  600  miles  in  six  days  over  moun- 
tains and  execrable  roads  on  Dutch  horses,  living 
in  the  fields  without  a  grain  of  corn.  I  per- 
formed each  day's  work  at  the  rate  of  fourteen 
miles  an  hour,  and  had  not  the  slightest  scratch 
even  on  my  skin. 

C.  LESLIE  SMITH. 

Baling. 

VISCOUNT  STAFFORD,  1680  (12  S.  viii. 
409,  454,  478,  497,  516).— I  wish  to  thank 
all  correspondents  who  have  so  kindly 
replied  to  my  query  re  Viscount  Stafford. 
I  have  found  Burke's  '  Extinct  Peerage,' 
recommended  by  E.  E.  COPE,  give  much 
useful  information  ;  that  same  Work  states 
that  John  Howard,  second  son  of  William 
Viscount  Stafford,  married  as  his  second 
wife  Theresa,  daughter  of  Robert  Strick- 
land, Esq.,  and  had  issue  by  her  a  son  and 
daughter,  Edward  and  Harriott.  Nothing 
more  is  mentioned  concerning  them  ;  did 
either  or  both  of  them  marry  and  if  so  were 
any  children  born  to  them.  Is  it  known 
where  Robert  Strickland  lived  ? 

L.  H.  CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 

ROBERT  PARR,  CENTENARIAN  (11  S.  iv. 
309,  378  ;  12  S.  viii.  457).— In  '  Records  of 
Longevity,'  by  Joseph  Taylor,  published 
in  1818,  it  stated  that  Robert  Parr  died  in 
August,  1757,  but  as  the  date  of  the  month 
is  given  in  Toone's  Work  probably  that  is 
correct.  A  Mrs.  Parr,  widow,  of  Liverpool, 
died  1818,  aged  103.  She  had  been  a 
widow  for  fifty-five  years  ;  was  she  related 
to  Robert  and  Thomas  Parr  ?  '  Records 
of  Longevity,'  by  Thomas  Bailey,  1857,  says 
Robert  Parr  Was  married  twice.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  but  two  children,  who  both 
died  young  :  and  one,  a  daughter,  by  his 
second.  L.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 

DE  VALERA  (12  S.  ix.  72). — The  surname 
of  Valera  is  fairly  common  in  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy.  The  founder  of  the  noble  branch, 
of  which  the  present  day  Mr.  de  Valera  is  a 
descendant,  was  Don  Diego  de  Valera,  born 
at  Cuenca,  1412,  d.  about  1482.  He  was 
majordomo  to  Isabella  of  Castille,  and  made 


historiographer  of  "  United  Spain "  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  valuable  "  Cronica  de  Espana 
abreviada "  (first  edition,  1482).  During 
the  following  three  centuries  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  distinguished  themselves 
as  military  officers  in  the  Spanish  South- 
American  colonies,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  some  entered  the  Austrian  service 
in  Belgium  and  were  "  created  "  barons  and 
counts  of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire." 
The  best  known  member  of  the  family  in  the 
nineteenth  century  was  Don  Juan  de  Valera, 
born  Cabra  (Cordova),  1824,  died  1905. 
He  held  for  some  time  a  diplomatic  position 
at  Washington,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  popular  novels,  plays,  and  poems. 
ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 
36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 
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A  Short  History  of  Scotland.  By  Charles  Sanford 
Terry,  Litt.D.  (Cantab.).  (Cambridge  Univer- 
sity Press,  8s.  net.) 

LAST  year  Professor  Sanford  Terry  produced 
his  '  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Evacua- 
tion to  the  Disruption,  1843,'  in  order  to  fill 
the  gap  between  the  histories  in  several  volumes 
and  tha  schoolroom  textbooks.  This  year 
lie  produces  a  smaller  History  of  Scotland  for  the 
use  of  schools,  training-colleges,  and  similar 
institutions.  The  good  qualities  of  the  larger 
History  are  so  well  known  already  that  the 
smaller  one  is  sure  to  be  warmly  welcomed  ; 
and  it  deserves  to  be  the  "  standard  "  book  of 
its  kind.  It  is  compact,  but  not  dry  ;  it  is  well- 
balanced  and  well-proportioned,  and  it  is  free 
from  bias.  There  is  a  good  map,  four  genealo- 
gical tables,  and  a  useful,  if  not  impeccable, 
index. 

The  Ociocentenary  of  Reading  Abbey:  A.D.  1121- 
A.D.  1921.  By  Jamieson  B.  Hurry,  M.A., 
M.D.  (Elliot  Stock.) 

THE  eight  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Reading  Abbey  fell  on  June  18  this  year; 
and  Dr.  Hurry,  well-known  as  the  historian  of 
that  great  foundation,  has  written  this  volume 
as  a  memento  of  the  occasion.  It  is  a  handsome 
book,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  pictures 
of  events  in  the  Abbey's  history  and  with  a 
large  pictorial  reconstruction  of  what  Reading 
Abbey  must  have  looked  like  in  its  original  state. 
The  history  of  the  Abbey  need  not  be  closely 
examined  here  :  we  had  rather  refer  to  Dr. 
Hurry's  new  book  such  of  our  readers  as  are  not 
familiar  with  his  other  writings  on  the  subject. 
Pounded  by  Henry  I.,  Beauclerc,  to  enshrine 
the  hand  of  St.  James  of  Compostella  (which 
possibly  may  still  be  seen  at  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Marlow-on-Thames),  Reading  Abbey,  at  the 
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junction  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet,  was  a 
Benedictine  (Cluniac)  house  of  great  wealth  and 
dignity.  Yet,  as  Dr.  Hurry  says,  "  the  most 
enduring  memorial  of  the  ancient  Abbey  "  and 
its  chief  title  to  fame  in  future  years  may  be 
the  MS.  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  of  '  Sumer 
is  icumen  in,"  which  there  was  composed  and 
transcribed. 

There  is  much  else,  however,  that  is  of  out- 
standing interest  in  the  subject,  and  Dr.  Hurry 
tells  the  story,  from  the  foundation  to  the  Disso- 
lution and  from  the  Dissolution  through  the  Civil 
War  to  the  present  day,  from  many  points  of 
view  and  in  very  attractive  style.  He  has  some 
wise  words,  also,  about  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  a  constructive  policy  had  attended  the 
dissolution  of  this  and  the  other  monasteries. 

The  Eton  College  Register,  1753-1790.  Alpha- 
betically arranged  and  edited  with  biographical 
notes  by  Richard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh  (Eton  : 
Spottiswoode,  Ballantyne.  30s.  net.) 
MB.  AUSTEN-LEIGH  begins  with  1753  because  only 
from  that  time  forward  is  the  Eton  MS.  collection 
of  Annual  School  Lists  approximately  complete  ; 
and  he  ends  with  1790  because  Etonians  from 
1791  onwards  are  already  included  in  Stapylton's 
Eton  School  Lists.  The  preface  shows  what 
sources  he  consulted  (among  them  his  own  happy 
discovery  —  the  MS.  list  of  boys  admitted  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  Headmaster,  between  1754  and  1765) 
and  what  labour  he  has  been  at  to  make  his  book 
as  complete  as  possible.  He  has  done  the  work 
well,  and  has  produced  a  volume  that  will  be  not 
only  of  interest  to  Etonians  but  of  great  value 
to  biographers  and  genealogists.  The  period 
that  be  has  chosen  is  one  rich  in  notable  names. 
Under  "  Wesley  "  one  may  find  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  Cornwallis  appears  also.  Sumner 
and  Simeon  are  among  the  Churchmen.  Fox, 
Canning,  Grey,  Melbourne  (Mr.  William 
Lamb,  1789-96)  and  Windham  are  of  the  States- 
men ;  Person  among  the  scholars  ;  Hallarn  and  John 
Hookbam  Frere  among  the  writers  ;  Wordsworth's 
Sir  George  Beaumont  among  the  painters  ; 
Ba-nkes  among  the  men  of  science  ;  Charles 
Y6ung  among  the  actors.  Here,  too,  are  Beau 
Brummel  and  his  brother,  and  Colonel  George 
Hanger,  the  dandy,  who  married  his  cook  ; 
and  Henry  Angelo,  the  fencer,  and  the  capable 
eldest  son  of  "  Capability  "  Brown,  the  gardener. 
And  here  are  less  successful  and  reputable  people, 
like  queer  old  George  Combe  (Combes  in  the  list), 
"  of  uncertain  parentage,"  who  wrote  "  Dr. 
Syntax  "  and  lived  many  years  in  the  Fleet  ; 
and  Thomas  Palmer,  who  was  sent  to  Botany 
Bay  for  sedition  ;  and  that  romantic  scoundrel, 
George  Robert  ("  Fighting  ")  Fitzgerald,  who 
after  a  wild  life  killed  a  man  in  a  fracas  and  was 
hanged  for  murder. 

"  Browsing  "  through  its  handsomely  printed 
ges,  one  comes  across  many  a  well-known 
tonian  name  —  Hawtrey,  Luxmo'ore,  Cust.  Han- 
bury.  By  arranging  his  names  alphabetically 
Mr.  Austen-Leigh  has  conferred  a  benefit  on  all 
who  wish  to  use  the  book  for  general,  as  distinct 
from  Etonian,  purposes  ;  and  his  Introduction 
is  full  of  interesting  facts  and  comments  on  Eton 
life  during  the  period.  Among  those  whom  Mr. 
Austen-Leigh  thanks  for  help  in  his  work  is  the 
Rev.  Alfred  B.  Beaven. 
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The  Cambridge  Scene :  Being  Sketches  of  the 
Colleges.  By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  F.S.A.  (Cambridge :  Bowes  and 
Bowes.) 

CANON  STOKES  contributed  these  21  papers 
(his  book  includes  Girton  and  Newnham)  to  The 
Cambridge  Review  in  1918-1919,  "when  staff 
officers  and  naval  lieutenants  and  military  cadets 
were  living  in  the  rooms  of  the  Colleges  described.' ' 
But  they  make  up  a  little  book  which  any  novice 
in  the  subject  will  find  complete  in  itself  and  a 
valuable  introduction  to  the  fuller  works  by 
Clark  and  others.  Canon  Stokes  is  learned 
enough  to  be  impaitial,  and  adroit  enough  to 
say  much  in  few  lines.  No  College  gets  more 
than  ten  pages  ;  no  College  less  than  five.  •  Big 
Trinity  has  only  six  ;  little  Peterhouse  has  ten. 
All  are  good  ;  and  the  author's  jetting  humour 
and  lively  mind  make  the  book  amusing  as  well 
as  instructive.  There  are  some  neat  black-and- 
white  illustrations  by  Constance  Prescott. 

The  Print-Collector's    Quarterly.     Vol.    8,   No.    2. 

July  1921.  (J.  M.  Dent,  209.  p.a.). 
THIS  is  the  second  number  of  this  excellent 
little  periodical  to  be  published  in  England, 
whither  it  has  been  transferred  from  the  United 
States.  The  magazine  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  amateurs  of  prints  of  all  kinds, 
since  its  scope  includes  work,  old  and  new,  of  all 
nations,  in  etching,  engraving,  lithography, 
wood-cutting  and  the  allied  arts.  The  contents 
of  the  current  issue  consist  of  a  paper  on  Jean 
Duvet,  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Popham  ;  the  first  article 
of  two  on  modern  woodcuts,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Furst ;  a  specially  valuable  paper  on  "  Some 
Undescribed  States  of  Meryon  Etchings,"  by 
Mr.  Harold  J.  L.  Wright,  and  an  account,  by 
Mr.  Frank  Gibson,  of  the  etchings  and  litho- 
graphs of  Mr.  George  Clausen,  R.A.  In  all  cases 
the  work  is  scholarly  and  the  lists  of  great  service 
to  collectors  ;  while  the  illustrations  are  ex- 
tremely good  for  their  size. 


to  Correspondents;. 


ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  .should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  B.C.  4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

WHEN  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses  — 
immediately  after  the  exact  heading  —  the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 
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is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
now  on  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subscribers 
in  the  same  styles  of  binding,  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  other  volumes. 

The  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  The  Times  History 
form  a  complete  and  standard  war  library  that  should  be 
in  every  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  The  complete  work  may  be  obtained,  care- 
fully packed  and  post  free,  from  The  Publisher,  Printing 
House  Square,  London,  E.C.4,  at  the  following  prices : — 
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magnificent  work  to  your  shelves. 
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I  OXFORD  BOOKS  I 

MAN    AND   HIS   PAST.     By   O.    G.    S.    CRAWFORD.     With    13    Illustrations.       | 
Medium  8vo.      10s.  6d.  net. 

Nation  and  Athenxum.  —  "  Mr.  Crawford  opens  up  such  enticing  vistas  in  archaeology,  and  indicates  work 
=         in  each,  barely  touched  yet.  that  may  have  such  Important  results  for  modern  science  and  politics,  that  one  feels,         = 
as  one  reads  him.  interest  in  mankind  reviving,  and  the  world  growing  attractive  again.    We  cordially  commend         zr 
Mr.  Crawford's  book  to  those  who  have  a  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  wish  to  know  how  to  use  it,  and 
E:         what  they  should  use  it  upon." 

1       EARLY  SCIENCE  IN  OXFORD.     Part  I.—  CHEMISTRY.     By  R  T.  GUNTHER.       I 
With  16  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo.     10s.  6<Z.  net. 

THE  NORSE  DISCOVERERS  OF  AMERICA.  The  Wineland  Sagas.  Trans- 
lated and  discussed  by  G.  M.  GATHORNE  HARDY.  Medium  8vo.  14s.  net. 

1       ENGLISH  METRISTS.     Being  a  sketch  of  English  Prosodical  Criticism  from 

Elizabethan  times  to  the  present  day.     By  T.  S.  OMOND.     With  Appendixes  and        = 
Index.     Crown  8vo.      10s.  6d.  net. 
Examines  in  detail  the  attempts  of  those  who  have  sought  to  explain  the  nature  of  English  metre,  and  traces         = 

=         the  progress  of  sounder  views  about  our  verse-structure.    There  are  two  bibliographical  appendixes,  with  short         •= 

=         notices  of  books  not  mentioned  or  discussed  in  the  text. 

POEMS  OF  WILLIAM  EDMONDSTOUNE  AYTOUN.  Containing  Lays  of  the 
Scottish  Cavaliers,  Bothwell,1  Aytoun's  Contributions  bothl  to  the  "  Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads  "  and  to  the  "  Poems  and  Ballads  of  Goethe,"  1859  ;  Firmilian,  1854  ; 
Poland,  Homer  and  other  Poems  (1832)  ;  and  other  Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Trans- 
lations. Oxford  Standard  Authors  edition,  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net.  Oxford  Poets 
edition,  Large  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net  ;  on  Oxford  India  paper.  Crown  8vo,  9s.  6d. 
net. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  HERRICK.    Edited  by  F.  W.  MOORMAN. 

Oxford  Standard  Authors'  edition.     Crown    8vo,    5s.    net.      Oxford  Poets  edition, 
Large  Crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net  ;   on  Oxford  India  paper,  9s.  6d.  net. 

I       THE  POEMS  OF  VIRGIL.     Translated  into  English  Verse  by  JAMES  RHOADES. 
Pott  8vo.     Thin  paper,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  net  ;   paste  grain,  4s.  Qd.  net. 

[World's  Classics. 

H       FRAY  LUIS  DE  LEON.     A  Biographical  Fragment.     By  JAMES  FITZMATJHICE- 
KELLY.     With  a  Portrait  from  an  engraving  after  Pacheco.      Fcap  8vo.     7s.  Qd.  net. 

[Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs,  I. 

EL  INCA.     Garcilasso  de   la  Vega.    By   JULIA   FITZMATJKICE  -KELLY.     Fcap 

8vo.     5s.  net.  [Hispanic  Notes  and  Monographs,  II. 

THE  HISTORIC  NAMES  OF  THE  STREETS  AND  LANES  OF  OXFORD,  Intra 
Muros.  By  H.  E.  SALTER.  With  a  Map  and  a  Preface  by  ROBERT  BRIDGES. 
8vo.  Paper  cover,  3s.  Qd.  net. 

Notes  and  Queries.  —  "  This  delightful  and  erudite  booklet  should  find  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  all  lovers  of 
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The  Best  Guide  to  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  Day. 


3KttteS  Literary  Supplement  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  leading 
authority  on  all  matters  of  literary  interest. 
Its  scholarly  expression  of  modern  politi- 
cal and  literary  ideas,  its  thoughtful  and 
well-balanced  criticisms,  and  its  regular 
and  full  notices  of  all  important  new 
books,  are  well  known  and  valued  by 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  readers. 


Every  Thursday.      "Price  6d. 


tCfje  <Kme*  Literary  Supplement  'may  be  obtained  through 
any  newsagent,  or  post  free  for  30/-  per  annum  direct  from 
The  PUBLISHER,  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G. 4. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


CURIOUS  MEDIEVAL  SEALS. 

As  is  well  known,  the  seals '  hanging  from 
ancient  deeds  are  sometimes  unexpectedly 
original,  fanciful,  and  decidedly  non- 
heraldic.  I  find  among  my  papers  the 
appended  examples,  temp.  Edw.  I.  and  II.,  or 
early  Edw.  III.,  all  of  which  are  in  the 
muniment  room  of  Hilton,  South  Stafford- 
shire, a  manor  held  since  Elizabethan  times 
by  a  branch  of  the  Vernon  family.  Hilton 
was  one  of  the  many  vills  within  the  wide 
limits  of  the  great  moorland  and  forest 
tract  of  Cannock  Chase,  most,  if  not  all,  of 
which  had  been  afforested  by  the  date  of  the 
coronation  of  King  Henry  Fitz -Empress 
( 1 1 54),  and  at  Hilton  resided,  during  the  whole 
of  the  Plantagenet  period,  the  Seneschals  or 
Chief  Wardens  of  the  forest.  The  seals 
which  I  have  selected  are  such  as  were 
invented  and  used,  though  not  exclusively  so, 


by  lesser  freeholders  having  in  some  cases  no 
claim  to  coat-armour,  by  rising  attorneys, 
by  rich  burgesses,  or  by  merchants  who  had 
prospered  and  acquired  lands,  a  class  which  in 
the  thirteenth  century  was  becoming  increas- 
ingly important,  as  witness  the  Statute  of 
Merchants  of  Acton  Burnel  of  2  Edw.  I. 
The  seals  are  generally  of  excellent  crafts- 
manship, and  in  character  some  are  senti- 
mental, some  satirical,  some  humorous, 
some  quaintly  symbolical.  The  examples 
given  here  were,  I  think,  in  all  cases  the 
seals  of  men  having  holdings  within  the 
regard  of  the  forest. 

1.  From  a  deed  of  "   Ric.  le  Taillour  "  of 
Essington  depends  a  seal  showing  an  eagle 
with  wings  displayed  and  the  motto  Aquila 
volente  (for  volante  ?). 

2.  Of  another  deed  of  the  same  Richard 
the  seal  bears  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
draped    in    long    loose    frocks    reaching    to 
mid-calf,  the  man  bare-headed,  the  woman 
veiled,  the  twain  standing  face  to  face  each 
side  of  a  tall  plant  or  tree  of  a  single  stem, 
which  springs  out  of  a  heart  in  base  and 
bears  fruit  which  may  also  be  smaller  hearts, 
one  in  the  midst  and  one  on  the  apex  of  each 
of    its    two    stiff    branches    above.       Each 
figure  grasps  the  stem  of  the  tree  with  the 
right  hand,  and  the  legend  is  "  Love  me  and 
I  yew."      The  mystic  meaning,  if  mystery 
there  be,  of  the  tree  issuing  from  a  heart,  let 
the  ingenious  reader  fathom. 

3.  Another    deed   has   a    seal   of   a    bird 
perched  on  a  tree-top,  surmounted  by  the 
single    word    "  Yay."     This   puzzle    also    I 
commend  to  the  wise. 

4.  The  seal  of  another  deed  of  the  same 
*  Ric.  le  Taylour  '  displays  busts  of  a  man 

and  a  woman  gazing  at  each  other 
— the  man  uncovered,  the  woman 
veiled.      Between   them    stands    a 
palmlike  tree  rising    (as  in  No.  2) 
out  of  a  heart  in  base.     The  tree 
has    three    branches     shown     fan- 
fashion,  and  each  branch  has  three 
smaller   branches,  nine   altogether, 
no    doubt    of    some    once -obvious 
signification.     The  legend  or  motto  is  "  Je 
suis    sel   de    amour    lei,"    which    may    be 
rendered  "  I  am  the  seal  of  affection  leal." 

Richard  the  Taylor,  a  prosperous  gentle- 
man, held  some  land  of  Sir  Robert  de 
Essington  in  Essington,  a  manor  close  to 
Hilton  and  well  within  the  regard.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  man  of  delicate  vein  and 
apparently,  in  his  role  of  the  constant  lover, 
much  beloved  of  the  ladies. 
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5.  Here  we  have  a  seal  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  a  crowned  lady  and  the  motto 
"  Ave  Mia  reule."  What  hidden  secret 
lies  here  ?  Have  we  here  Mary  the  Virgin, 
01  is  this  an  example  of  contemporary 
trifling  with  things  sacred — a  great  liberty, 
though  not  greater  than  that  sculptured 
^picture  of  the  Fall  in  the  church  of  Stanley 
•St.  Leonard's,  where  Adam  and  Eve  are 
-represented  in  the  quadrupedal  form  of 
two  beasts  with  human  faces  ?  But  if 
Mary  the  Virgin,  what  becomes  of  the 
obtruded  reule  ?  Now  it  so  happens  that 
within  easy  distance  of  the  forest  there  lived 
a  family  named  Reule  or  Rewle  or  Rewel. 
The  Reules  of  Reule  (Rule)  were  Stafford- 
shire folk  not  exactly  of  knightly  rank, 
yet  still  of  quite  gentle  origin  and  standing. 
What  then  if,  notwithstanding  the  royai 
alb-like  robe,  the  crowned  head,  and  the  old 
formula  of  salutation,  the  matrix  of  this 
seal  was  designed  in  honour,  not  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  but  of  the  queen  of  the 
enamoured  donor's  heart  ?  In  that  case 
we  must  assume  that  Mary  Reule  was  a 
famous  beauty,  the  toast  of  the  country- 
side, and  we  may  feel  some  regret  that  we 
have  not  her  portrait,  by  some  contemporary 
Sir  Joshua,  with  which  to  garnish  a  page  of 
'N.  &  Q.'  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
absence  of  the  preposition,  there  may  be  no 
secret  in  the  matter,  and  the  reading,  some- 
what absurdly,  may  stand  thus — "  Ave  Mia 
rule(s) "  ! 

Now  comes  another  puzzling  seal  attached 
to  a  deed  of  Sir  Robert  de  Essington,  and 
showing  a  stag  at  bay  or  dying,"  and  the 
curious  legend  "  Alas  Bowles."  At  first 
sight  it  might  seem  as  if  we  had  here,  in 
Bowles  the  Stag,  an  old  fable -companion 
or  cousin  of  Renard  the  Fox,  Bruin  the 
Bear,  Puss  the  Hare,  Jenny  the  Wren, 
and  Robin  Redbreast.  But  that  is  not  so. 
Bowles  was  the  name  of  a  well-known  family, 
tenants  of  the  fee  of  Rushall,  held,  like 
Essington,  as  of  the  Barony  of  Dudley,  and 
situated  within  the  forest  limits  only  four 
miles  from  Hilton  as  the  crow  flies.  William 
de  Bowles,  a  Reguarder  in  Edward  I.'s 
time,  was  promoted  Verderer  in  Edward 
II. 's  time.  His  was  a  rising  family,  for 
his  son,  another  William,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Giffard  of  Chillington, 
who  was  in  his  father's  debt  £100.  In  1286 
William,  de  "  Boweles,"  with  his  fellow- 
Reguarders,  failed  to  make  presentments, 
as  in  duty  bound,  of  old  and  new  assarts, 
and  was  fined  40d.  He  was  also  himself 


an  offender  in  the  matter  of  new  assarts, 
and  had  been  fined  more  than  once  and 
ordered  to  level  his  fences.  And  it  may  be 
that  he  had  been  brought  to  bay,  too,  in  the 
matter  of  a  stag,  as  a  much  greater  man  than 
himself  had  been — namely,  Hugh  de  Loges, 
the  Chief  Warden  of  the  Forest,  temp. 
Hen.  III.,  who  did  not  escape  under  a  less 
penalty  than  a  round  fine  of  200  marks. 
This  seal  hangs  from  a  deed  of  Robert  de 
Essington,  and  Robert  de  Essington  had 
been  presented  for  waste  in  his  woods 
at  Essington,  and  certain  of  his  family 
for  new  assarts.  Neighbours  are  not  always 
neighbourly,  and  perhaps  Robert  de  Es- 
sington in  this  seal  was  having  a  sly 
dig  at  neighbour  Bowles — a  conclusion, 
however,  which  is  only  a  surmise,  a  bow 
drawn  at  a  venture. 

7.  A  deed  of  late  Edw.  I.  from   Philip, 
son  of  Robert  Walter  (Waltare)  of  Molleslie 
(Moseley)    to    John    de    Swynnerton,    Kt., 
concerning  a   selion  of    land  at    Essington 
called  Holefeld,  has  a  seal  displaying  a  lion 
rampant  and  the  motto  "  Sum  leo  fortis  "  = 
"  I  am  the  lion  strong !  " 

8.  Again,    there    is    a    deed    of    1330    of 
Richard  Osberne  of  Essington  to  Sir  Jno. 
de  Swynnerton,  which  gives  us  a  hare  riding 
on  a  dog,  a  Uporarlus,  and  the  motto  "  Sohou 
Roben." 

9.  Lastly  we  have  another  of  the  same 
type,  but  displaying  a  hare  courant  only, 
and    the    motto     "  Sohou    sohou."      This 
example  is  paralleled  by  a  seal  dated  1307 
and  quoted  in  the  Oxford  Dictionary  under 
Soho,    the   only   difference    being   that    the 
seal  of  the  latter  shows  us  the  hare  in  her 
form. 

The  foregoing  examples  are  too  interest- 
ing not  to  be  recorded.  Perhaps  other 
contributors  can  add  to  the  list. 

There  seems  to  be  no  connexion  between 
the  old  coursing  cry  soho,  in  which  some 
see  the  origin  of  the  name  of  our  London 
Soho,  and  the  exclamatory  shoo.  But  a 
survival  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  cry 
soo,  common  in  the  Isle  of  Man  many  years 
ago,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  That  little 
kingdom  in  the  sea  was  always  a  good 
coursing  country,  and  the  cry  was  used 
relatively  to  dogs  and  to  dogs  only.  Thus 
even  boys  when  chasing  a  cat  or  hunting  a 
rat  would  urge  on  their  dog  with  "  Soo,  dog, 
soo  !  "  And  again,  with  a  note  of  menace 
in  the  voice,  to  drive  an  unwelcome  dog 
away,  a  prolonged  soo-o-o  would  be  uttered. 
CHARLES  SWYNNERTON.  F.S.A. 
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DICKSON    FAMILY    OF    EDINBURGH. 

(See  12  S.  ix.  49,  81.) 

JAJVIB&  SIMPSON,  born  between]  1746  and 
1749,  was  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  family  of  Simson.  The  first  of  which  I 
have  a  note  of  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  Simson, 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Perth,  1550- 
60  ;  Minister  and  Master  of  Dunning  and 
Cargill  in  1562  ;  of  Dunbar,  1564;  and  Dal- 
keith,  1582.  Jean  Simson,  born  July  5, 1735, 
a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Simson, 
married  John  Moore,  M.D.,  of  Dovehill  (son 
of  the  Rev. Charles  Moore,  Minister  of  Stirling, 
by  Marion,  dau.  of  John  Anderson,  of  Dove- 
hill),  and  was  the  mother  of  three  very  noted 
men,  viz.,  Lieut. -Gten.  Sir  John  Moore, 
K.C.B.,  of  Corunna  fame,  Sir  Graham 
Moore;  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Admiral,  R.N.,  and 
Francis  Moore,  sometime  Under-Sec,  of 
State  for  War. 

James  Simpson  married,  firstly,  at  Cramond, 
about  1774,  Nell  Forrester,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Lords  Forrestor  of  Cor- 
storphine,  who  built  Corstorphine  Church  in 
1385.  I  have  not,  however,  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  connexion,  and  a  query  at 
12  S.  viii.  71,  failed  to  elicit  any  information. 
James  Simpson  resided  at  Cramond  until  the 
birth  of  his  first  child  (Isabella,  born  May  10, 
1775).  He  then  went  to  Ravelston,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  he  lived  for  seventeen 
years.  He  had  issue  by  his  first  wife  : — 

1.  Isabella,  born  May  10,  1775,  married 
to  John  Liddell,  and  died  at  Cramond  in  1808. 

2.  Robert,  born  Aug.  30,  1777.     He  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Hastie,  and  had  daughters  who 
married  gentlemen  named  Miller  and  Niven, 
particulars  of  whom  I  seek.     Robert  Simp- 
son was  farrier  to  the  stud  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 

3.  John,  born  April  17,  1780,  died  young. 

4.  Betty,  born  April  5,  1784,  married  to 
William  Peacock,  and  had  issue.    A  daughter 
married  a  Mr.  Steel. 

James  Simpson  married,  secondly,  at 
Ravelston,  Nov.  26,  1790,  Isabella  Dickson, 
relative  of  Samuel  Dickson  the  builder,' 
referred  to  in  a  previous  Note,  and  had 
issue  : — 

5.  James,  born  Sept.    21,    1791,  died  in 
infancy. 

6.  Anne,    born    Oct.,    1793,    married    to 
John  Douglas,  of  Cupar,  Fife. 

7.  Helen,  born  at  Bantaskine,  parish  of 
Falkirk,   Sept.    24,    1795,  married  in  Edin- 
burgh, July   23,    1824,  John    Anderson  of 
Young  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  had  issue  :— 


1.  Isabella  Anderson,  born  Aug.  8,  1825, 
married  to  George  Harper  of  Croydon,  and 
died  April  4,  1891. 

2.  George  Anderson,  born  July  19,  1829, 
married,  in  1852,  Jane  Bulman,  cousin  to  the 
late  Colonel    Richard    Bulman,  steamship  - 
broker,    of    Chapel    Street,    Liverpool.!   He 
was  master  of    the   Caledonian  Schools  in 
Liverpool,  and  died  without  issue  June  23, 
1860. 

3.  Anne  Anderson,  born  April   17,   1830, 
died  1843. 

4.  Helen  Anderson,  born  June   7,    1834, 
married  -  MacGregor. 

5.  James     Simpson     Anderson,    F.E.I.S. 
and  of  Edinburgh  University.     He  was  born 
Jan.    8,    1838.     He    was    schoolmaster    of 
Olrig,     Caithness,    in     1875  ;  Callander    in 
1880,  &c.     He  died  at  Aigburth,  Liverpool, 
in  1914. 

Mr.  James  Simpson  died  April  27,  1819, 
and  his  wife  Isabella  died  in  July,  1830. 

This  branch  of  the  Anderson  family 
dwelt  in  Haddington  from  times  immemorial. 
John  Anderson's  father  was  87  years  of 
age  when  he  died,  and  his  grandfather  was 


ge 
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90.  John  Anderson  had  four  brothers,  who 
went  out  to  Canada  and  became  farmers. 
They  married,  and  some  of  their  grand- 
children reside  in  Alberta,  but  I  have  no 
other  information  regarding  them.  If  any 
of  them  should  see  this  article  If  hope  they 
will  communicate  with  me,  as  I  desire  in- 
formation concerning  the  collateral  branches 
of  the  family. 

John  Anderson's  father  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  illegitimate 
son  of  George  Seton,  fifth  and  last  Earl  of 
Winton,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Scottish  Rebellion  of  1715. 

JAMES    SETON-ANDEBSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 
(To  be  continued.) 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(See  12  S.  viii.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442,  485  ; 
ix.  21,  61.) 

ROBERT  PETTY. 

FREE  of  the  city  1481  [Freemen  of  York, 
Surtees  Soc.].  Evidently  son  of  Matthew 
Petty  [died  1478],  though  the  exact 
relationship  is  not  definitely  established. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  John  Petty  [free 
1470,'died  1508].  Wife,  Isabel.  Son,  Robert, 
free  1509,  vicar  choral  of  the  minster. 
Robert  Petty  the  glass -painter  has  been 
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confused  with  Robert  Petty,  tapiter — i.e.,  a 
tapestry  or  coverlet -weaver — an  important ; 
industry  in  York  during  the  fifteenth ! 
century,  who  at  his  death  left  a  widow,  | 
Alice,  who  subsequently  married  Henry  i 
Drayson,  alderman  of  York.  These  two  I 
Robert  Pettys  were  both  free  of  the  city 
within  a  year  of  one  another  ;  they  both  j 
held  civic  offices,  and  both  died  in  the  same 
year,  so  that  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  | 
one  should  be  confused  with  the  other. 
Whether  there  were  two  ^brothers  of  the  same  j 
name,  as  in  the  clearly  established  case  of  j 
the  two  Chambers  both  named  John,  is  not  j 
known,  but  it  is  unlikely.  It  is  possible  j 
that  not  infrequently  twin  brothers  were  | 
both  given  the  same  Christian  name.  A I 
similar  case,  though  an  imaginary  one,  | 
provides  the  plot  for  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  \ 
where  the  twin  brothers  Antipholus  are ! 
attended  by  the  two  Dromios,  another  pair  j 
of  twins.  It  is  unlikely,  however,  that  the  i 
two  Robert  Pettys  were  brothers,  as  Sir  j 
John  Petty  in  his  will  speaks  of  "  my  | 
broder  Robert  "  without  specifying  to  j 
which  brother  of  that  name  he  referred,  as  I 
would  have  been  necessary  had  there  been  i 
two,  for  both  the  Robert  Pettys  were  alive  i 
at  the  time.  Robert  Petty,  like  his  brother  j 
Sir  John,  lived  in  Stonegate.  They  were  j 
on  very  cordial  terms,  and  Robert  evidently  '< 
succeeded  to  Sir  John's  business  after  his ! 
death  in  1508.  He  also  benefited  con-  j 
siderably  by  bequests  of  his  elder  brother's • 
personal  effects,  for  in  his  will  Sir  John ! 
bequeathed  : — 

To  my  broder  Robert  all  my  toels  and  scroes 
[i.e.,  scrolls  ;  evidently  cartoons  on  paper  rolled  j 
up]  and  a  credill  of  Normandy  glase,  and  a  white 
crose,  a  salet  wt  harnes  for  ye  slevys,  a  fald  of 
male,  a  gorget  and  a  hawberd.  ...  To  Robert 
Petty,  my  broder,  my  violett  gowne  furryd 
wt  shankes.  ...  I  bequeth  my  best  buskyns 
and  a  pare  duble  sooll  shoos  to  Robert  Petty.  .  .  . 
I  wille  my  gowne  of  foxfur  to  my  brother  Robert 
Petty.  .  .  .  To  my  brother  Robert  a  waw  * 
of  glase.  [Reg.  Test.  D.  and  C.  Ebor.,  ii.  546, 
printed  in  Test.  Ebor.,  Surtees  Soc.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  333.] 

Robert  Petty  is  mentioned  in  the  Fabric 
Rolls  as   executing  work  for  J/he  Dean  and 


Chapter  between  the  years  1472  and  1510. 
In  the  former  year  he  is  described  as  an 
apprentice,  at  which  time  he  would  be 
twelve  years  of  age  if  he  was  twenty-one 
when  he  took  up  his  freedom  in  1481. 

In  1488  he  glazed  three  windows  in  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  of  Finchale  Priory, 
a  dependent  of  the  Abbey  of  Durham,  as 
appears  by  the  following  entry  in  the 
Account  Rolls  : — 

1488.  Et  solvit  Robert  Pety  de  Eboraco 
glasario  pro  nova  vitriacione  cum  le  sowder  et 
plumbo  ac  farramentis  pro  iij  fenestris  in  fine 
oriental!  cancellae  ecclesiae  de  Fynkhall  .  .  . 
Ixvs.  i]d.  [Account  Rolls  of  Finchale  Priory, 
Surtees  Soc.,  p.  ccclxxxiii.] 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  be 
the  artist  employed  to  execute  the  portraik 
of  his  brother,  Sir  John,  erected  in  a 
window  in  the  south  transept  of  the 
minster  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1508. 

One  of  the  two  Robert  Pettys  was  one 
of  "  the  twenty -f our, "  i.e.,  a  councillor 
of  the  city,  in  1510.  [York  Memorandum 
Book,  Surtees  Soc.,  ed.  by  Dr.  Maud  Sellars, 
ii.  283.]  This  was  most  probably  Robert 
Petty,  the  glass  painter,  as  the  "  tapiter  " 
had  been  chamberlain  in  1496. 

Robert  Petty  died  in  1528.  He  left  a 
will  which  iinfortunately  no  longer  exists. 
The  memorandum  of  administration  of  it  is, 
however,  still  extant  [Reg.  D.  and  C. 
Ebor.  2,  fol.  145],  which  states  : — 

That  on  Tuesday,  viz.,  the  12th  day  of  May, 
A.D.  1528,  Isabel  Petty  executrix  named  in  the 
will  of  Robert  Petty  late  of  Stangait,  York, 
deceased,  renounced  execution  of  the  said  will. 
And  on  the  same  day  and  year  administration 
of  the  goods,  &c.,  was  granted,  to  Sir  Robert  Petty, 
vicar  choral  of  the  church  of  York,  natural  son  * 
of  the  said  Robert  Petty  deceased,  as  if  he  had 
died  intestate.  Sworn  in  form  of  law,  &c. 

JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 


*  The  wau,  wave,  wey,  or  weigh  is  defined  in 
the  York  Minster  Fabric  Rolls  (Surtees  Soc.),  8. a. 
1479,  as  follows  : — "  Willelmo  Melrig  de  Ebor 
pro  uno  wawe  vitri  cont  Ix  wyspe."  The  wyspe  was 
evidently  51b.  [vide  '  N.  &  Q.',  ante,  12S.  viii.  324], 
so  that  the  weigh  contained  300lb.  According 
to  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.'s  '  Penny  Ready  Rec- 
koner '  the  modern  Suffolk  wey  contains 
2561b.  and  the  Sussex  wey  3361b. 


HERALDIC. — Mrs.  Cope,  Finchampstead, 
would  be  very  glad  of  any  coats  of  arms  not 
in  Burke,  Berry,  or  Papworth  for  her  Heraldic 
Dictionary. 

*  According  to  the  '  N.E.D.'  the  word 
"  natural  "  applied  to  a  child  meant  "  legitimate  " 
as  opposed  to  "  adopted."  It  was  not  employed 
in  the  modern  sense  of  "  illegitimate  "  until  1536. 
I  was  unaware  of  this  when  mentioning  Robert 
Petty,  the  vicar  choral,  in  my  account  of  the  Inglish 
Family,  ante,  12  S.  viii.  324,  until  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fowler  very  kindly  pointed  this  out.  The  word 
"  natural  "  as  there  used  by  me  conveys  a  sense 
which  is  incorrect/' 
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PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE-HOUSES,  TAVERNS,  AND  INNS  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85.) 


Bellsize 

Ben  Jonson's  Head 

Berkley 
Bird-in-Hand 
Bishopsgate 
Black  Boy     . . 


Black  Bull 
Black  Bull    .. 
Black  Bull 
Black  Bull    .. 

Black  Bull  Alehouse 
Black  Horse 

Black  Horse 
Black  Lion 
Black  Lion 
Black  Prince 
Black  Raven 
Black  Swan 
Blakeney's  Head  Ale- 
house 
Blue  Ball 

Blue  Boar 
Blue  Boar 
Blue  Boar  . 


Blue  Boar's  Head  . . 

Blue  Last 

Blue  Post    (kept    by 
Ellidge) 

Blue  Posts 

Blue  Post     . . 
Boar  and  Castle 
Bread  Street 
Brill 
Britannia 

Britannia 
Britannia  Sloop 
British 

Brown 
Brown  Bear 

Bull 

Bull  He-ad 
Bull  Head 


Bull  Head     . . 
Bull  and  Anchor 


Bridges  Street,  Co  vent  Garden    . .  1720 

Pelham  Street,  Spittleflelds  (sic)  1750 

Berkley  Square  ..  1754 

High  Street,  Hampstead           . .  1780 

Bishopsgate        1728 

Ave  Maria  Lane              . .          . .  1705 

1708 

Haymarket         1700 

Holborri,  opposite  Fetter  Lane  1745 

Gray's  Inn  Lane            . .          . .  — 

Whitechapel 1732 

Devonshire  Street,  Bishopsgate  1744 

Long  Acre            . .          . .          . .  1755 

Bond  Street  (at  Nos.  34  and35)  — 

Montague  Street,  Spittlefields . .  1754 

Church  Street,  Chelsea              . .  — 

Xewington           ..           ..           ..  1788 

Fetter  Lane                     . .           . .  1748 

Bartholomew  Lane         . .          . .  — 

Bow  Street,  west  side,  next  to  1755 

Mr.  Justice  Fielding's  house 

Between   Lombard   Street   and  1745 

the  Mint  in  Southwark 

Fleet  Street        1723 

1724 

Junction  of  Oxford  Street  and  1745 

Tottenham  Court  Road 

Whitechapel,  north  side,  between  1 732 

Shoreditch    and    the    '  Nag's 

Head '  1745 

Between  Duke  Street  and  King  1745 

Street,  Westminster 

Distaff  Lane     " . .          . .          . .  — 

Russell  Street,  Co  vent  Garden . .  1785 


Dean  Street        — 

Cork  Street,  Piccadilly  ..  — 

On  site  of  Oxford  Music  Hall. .  1744 

Fronting  Basing  Lane  ..          ..  1744 

Skinner  Street,  Somers  Town  ..  1780 

Facing  the  "Jamaica"  in  St.  1744 

Michael's  Alley 

Deptford  1787 

St.  Katharine's 1743 

Finch  Lane,  near  the  Royal  Ex-  1744 

change 

Great  Onnond  Street    . .          . .  1744 

Leman  Street,  Goodman's  Fields  1754 

Kent  Street,  towards  Walworth,  1745 

south  of  the  Lock  Hospital 

Gracechurch    Street,    east   side  1732 

"  Near  Allgate "  ..          ..  1711 

Wood  Street,  Cheapside  . .  1706 

Hammersmith    ..  1750 


Daily  Post,  Nov.  23.     ' 

Heiron's     '  Ancient     Freemasonry,' 

1921. 

Public  Advertiser,  Feb.    20. 
Rebuilt,   1876 

Lane's  .'  Handy  Book,'  p.   177. 
Larwood,  p.   432. 
*  London      Topographical     Record,' 

1903,  ii.  99. 

H.  of  Lords  MSS.,  1908,  vol.  iv. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Thornbury,   iv.    546,    551. 
'  Parish       Clerks'        Remarks       of 

London,'  p.  383. 
London  Daily  Post,  Jan.    16. 
Coxhead's  '  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,' 

1906,  p.  2. 

Wheatley's    '  Bond    Street,'    p.    24. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.    xxix.,  1916. 

Thornbury,  v.  90,  96. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.   xxix.,  1916. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.    xxix.,   1916. 

Smales  and  Tuck,  p.  68. 

A  plan,  the  property  of  the  Bedford 

Estate  Office. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.   167. 
The  Daily  Post,  Oct.   28. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.   391. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Annual  Feast  of  the  Society  of 

Artists. 

Timbs's  '  Clubs,'  p.  429. 
Larwood,  p.   124. 
Rimbault's  '  Soho,'  p.    188. 
Thornbury,  iv.   309. 
Thornbury,  iv.  471. 
London  Daily  Post,  Jan.  3. 
Thornbury,  v.  342. 
General  Advertiser,  March  21. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  10. 

General  Advertiser,  March  17. 
Heiron's    '  Ancient     Freemasonry,' 

1921. 
Rocque's  '  Survey/ 

1  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  14. 
India      Office      Records :          Court 

Minutes,  xliv.    373 ;    «  N.    &    Q.,' 

Sept.  25,  1920,  p.  255. 
'  London     Topographical     Record,' 

1907,  iv.  81. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.  1916. 
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Bull  and  Last 
Bunch  of  Grapes 

Capstack's 
Cardmakers'  Arms  .  . 

Careless's 

(kept  by  Betty  Care- 
less) 


Kentish  Town 

Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden     . . 

Flying   Horse   Court,    near   St. 

Dunstan's  Church,  Fleet  St. 
Gray's  Inn  Passage,  Bed  Lion 

Square 
Drury    Lane    Passage,    Bridges 

Street 


Castle  . .          . .     Smithfleld  Bars 

Castle  . .          . .     By  the  Savoy,  near  Exeter  Street 

Castle  . .          . .     Wood  Street,  East  side 


Castle  .  .     St.  Giles's 

Castle  . .     Moorgate 

Castle  . .     Kentish  Town  Road 

Castle  . .     High  Street,  Putney 

Castle  . .     Richmond 

Castle  and  Leg         . .     Holborn 

Cat  in  Pattens          . .     Westminster 

Cat  and  Mutton       . .     Goldsmith's  Row,  Hackney 

Catherine  Wheel      . .     Opposite  St.  George's  Church, 

Southwark 

Cecil  Street  . .  . .  Cecil  Street,  Strand 
Chadwell's  . .  . .  Threadneedle  Street 
Charke's  (Mrs.)  . .  Near  Stuart's  Rents,  Drury  Lane 

(Stake  &  Soup  House) 
Chequers       . .          . .     By  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing 

Cross 


Chequers       . .          . .     Dowgate  Hill 


Cherry  Tree 

flheshire  Cheese 

Glare's 

Coach  and  Horses    . 

Coach  and  Horses    . 

Coach  and  Horses    . 

Coach  and  Horses   . 
Coach  and  Horses   . 

Ooachmakers'  Arms 
dock  . . 


Cock 

Oock 

Cock      and      Bottle 

Alehouse 

Cock  and  Dolphin   . . 
Cock  and  Flask 

Cock  and  Half  Moon 
Cock  and  Hoop 
Constitution 


Opposite  the  '  Basing  House  '  in 

Shoreditch 
Chelsea 

Conduit  Street,  Hanover  Square 
Facing  the  Foundling  Hospital 
Compton  Street 
'  Against  Somerset  House  ' 

Maddock's  Street 
Heath  Street,  Hampstead 

Long  Acre 

Old  Street  


Pickax  Street,  west  side  Alders- 
gate,    south     of     the    "  Red 
Lyon  " 
Near    "William    IV."     in 

Hampstead 
Ab  church  Lane 

Gray's  Inn  Lane,  east  side 
Strand,  Charing  Cross  end 

Chancery  Lane  . . 

Houndaditch 

Near  Bedford  Street,  Strand    . . 


—  Thornbury,  v.  ai9-20. 

1749     Fielding's  'The    Case    of  Bosayern 

Penlez.' 
1720     Daily  Courant,  Nov.  19. 

1743  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

1742     Lyson's  *  Collectanea,'  Brit.  Mus. 
1772     Graves's  '  Spiritual  Quixote,'  Bk.  1,. 

ch.  1. 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,* 

p.  382. 

—  Chancellor's  '  Strand,'  p.  325. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,. 
p.  382. 

1745  Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1780  Public  Advertiser*,  Jan.  22. 

1723  Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  167. 

—  Ryland's  A.Q.C.,  vol.  iii.,  1890. 

—  Thornbury,  v.  318,  321. 

1758  Simpson's  '  Suburban  Taverns,'  p.  46-. 

1762  Hickey,  i.  34,  95 ;  ii.  345. 

1727  Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  177. 

1746  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916; 

—  Thornbury,  v.  507. 

—  Thornbury,  vi.  79,  88. 

1744  General  Advertiser,  Mar.  17. 
1744     London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  17. 

1744  General  Advertiser,  Mar.  24. 

1732     «  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London/ 
p.   383  ;    Simpson's  '  London  Ta- 
verns and  Masonry,'  p.  38. 
Midd.  &  Herts  '  N.  &  Q.,'   1897,  iii. 
196. 

1732       *  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London/ 
p.  95. 

1745  Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

—       '  N.  &  Q.,'  Aug.  23,  1879,  p.  253. 


1753 
1722 

1753 
1732 

1731 
1743 

1785 
1732 

1745 
1732 

1745 
1746 

1743 

1708 


Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Marquess  Townshend's  MSS.,  p.  191. 
Thornbury,  v.  320. 
Levander.  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,1 

p.  387. 

Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  180. 
Copy  of  the   Manor   Court    Rolls  of 

Ha-mpstead. 

Levander  A.Q.O.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,* 

p.  393. 

Rocque's  'Survey.' 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London/ 

p.  382. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Copy  of  the  Manor  Court  Rolls   of 

Hampstead. 
«  N.  &  Q.,'  March  5,  1921,  p.  196. 


Larwood,  p.  212. 

—  Midd.  and  Herts  '  N.  &  Q.'    1898,  iv. 

126. 

1724     Daily  Post,  Oct.  28. 
1755     '  N.  &  Q.,'  Mar.  5,  1911,  p.  196. 

—  Chancellor's       '  Strand,'       p.       321  ; 

Timbs's  '  Clubs,'  p.  435. 


J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Two  ITEMS  CONCERNING  EDMUND  BURKE. 
— The  following  facts  concerning  Edmund 
Burke,  which  were  recently  made  public, 
should  foe  duly  made  available  for  future 
reference  : — The  Daily  Sketch  (June  21, 1921), 
referring  to  a  sale  at  Sotheby's  on  the  previ- 
ous day,  records  that : — 

A  prayer-book  given  by  Richard  Burke  to 
Edmund  Burke  on  his  23rd  birthday  was  sold  for 
£2  5s.  This  volume  establishes  the  birthday  of 
Edmund  Burke  as  January  10. 

Lord  Morley  in  his  Life  of  Burke  (p.  4) 
writes  : — 

The  precise  date  of  Burke's  birth  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty.  All  that  we  can  say  is 
that  it  took  place  either  in  1723  or  1729,  and  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  set  it  down  in  one  or  the 
other  year,  as  we  choose  to  reckon  by  the  old  or 
the  new  style.  The  best  opinion  is  that  he  was 
born  at  Dublin  on  January  12,  1729  (N.S.). 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  a  special 
correspondent  reports  in  the  London  Times 
an  interview  with  Cardinal  Gasquet,  who,  in 
referring  to  the  English  MSS.  in  the  Vatican 
archives,  said  : — 

There  are  two  letters  from  Edmund  Burke  in 
his  own  handwriting.  They  are  both  written  to 
the  Vatican,  and  in  one  he  urges  with  energy  and 
almost  with  violence  the  advantage  of  an  alliance 
between  this  country  and  the  Holy  See. 

JOSEPH    J.    MACSWEENEY. 

Howth,  Co.  Dublin. 

WASHINGTON  FAMILY  :  ORIGIN  AND 
ARMS. — Recently  much  has  been  made  of 
sketches,  memoranda,  memorials  and  other 
particulars  of  Washington  celebrations — 
largely  fastening  the  English  origin  of  the 
family  on  Sulgrave  Manor,  Northampton. 

Is  it  likely  to  interest  you  at  all  that 
John  fil.  John  Washington,  of  Warton,  near 
Kerneford  (now  Carnforth),  was  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Agincourt  (1415)  ?  This 
was  probably  long  before  the  family 
appeared  at  Sulgrave. 

It  is  not  intended  to  claim  for  Warton 
the  position  of  "  fount."  As  near  as  this 
can  be  got  you  have  it  in  Bardulf,  Lord  of 
Ravensworth,  Richmond,  Yorks.,  temp. 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  second  descen- 
dant from  whom  was  styled  "  Bonde  ?? 
Lord  of  Washington-/ttotfa-Ravensworth  and 
gave  the  name  to  the  place,  temp.  King 
Stephen. 

The  Bardulf  mentioned  probably  had, 
by  the  way,  one  remove  further  back  in 
Torfin,  temp.  Edward  the  Confessor.  The 
early  form  of  Washington  is  Wessington  or 
Whassington  or  Whaseyngton,  all  of  which 
have  been  used — as  Washington-cwm- 


Ravensworth,  four  miles  from  Richmond, 
Yorks,  testifies  to  this  day. 

On  Warton  Church  tower,  easily  decipher- 
able now  (outside)  is,  in  stone,  the  Washing- 
ton .arms  or  early  hatchment  =  Shield  bar 
gemel  and  three  mullets  (said  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes "  flag). 
The  four-pointed  rowel  (or  mullet)  is  said 
to  be  very  early.  The  family  at  one  time 
considered  Warton  as  a  very  important 
headquarters,  for  here  they  lived  ;  prob- 
ably they  built  a  later  tower  upon  the  site 
of  Roman  or  Saxon  remains,  now  standing, 
but  this  was,  of  course,  long  before  the 
"  Sulgrave  n  advent. 

SOUND  OF  FINAL  "A." — Some  years  ago  I 
suggested  that  when  Tennyson  rhymed 
"  Cophetua  "  to  words  like  "  say  "  it  was 
because  he  gave  the  final  vowel  of  that  name 
the  sound  of  "English  <a."  Prof.  Saints- 
bury,  in  his  '  History  of  English  Prosody  ' 
(iii.  536),  doubts  this,  but  I  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  Readers  will  remem- 
ber that  in  '  Pacchiarotto  '  Browning  rhymes 
xpvo-aopa  to  "  gray  or  ray,"  and  that  in  his 
earlier  *  Home-thoughts  from  the  sea '  he 
makes  "  Africa  "  the  last  word  in  a  poem 
every  other  line  in  which  ends  with  the 
sound  in  question.  My  impression  is  that 
formerly  many  teachers  of  Latin  gave  this 
sound  to  terminal  vowels  in  that  language. 

English  speech  has  often  been  vague 
regarding  the  sound  of  "  a,"  and  seems  unable 
to  discriminate  between  ah  and  aw.  Prof. 
Saintsbury  aptly  quotes  the  alternative 
spellings  of  "  pasha  "  and  "  bashaw,"  and 
we  may  compare  the  various  sounds  given 
to  the  final  syllable  of  "hurrah  !  "  (some- 
times spelt  and  pronounced  "  hurray  !  "). 
Even  in  America  the  same  looseness  seems 
to  prevail,  since  in  '  Marco  Bozzaris '  we 
find:— 

His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 

His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah. 

Again,  some  speakers — Dean  Liddon  for 
one — used  to  give  the  sound  of  "  English  *  a '  " 
to  the  indefinite  article.  For  this  I  know  of 
no  historical  justification,  though  it  may  be 
convenient  sometimes  to  emphasize  "  a 
man,"  meaning  one  particular  man  only. 
Of  late  the  sound  of  ah  is  often  represented 
by  ar,  a  barbarism  on  which  I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  enlarge. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  students  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  have  any  opinion  on  this  subject. 

T.  S.  OMOND. 

14,.Calverley  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
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ANGLO  -  DUTCH  RELATIONSHIPS  :  FAGEL  - 
BENTINCK  -  ATHLONE  -  HE  AY  -  BOREEL. — 
It  may  perhaps  be  worth  recording  an 
instance  where  the  ancient  ties  between 
two  nations  survive  —  unknown  to.  the 
multitude — in  one  solitary  individual  after 
a  lapse  of  time  almost  beyond  belief. 

When  in  1688  William  of  Orange  set  foot 
on  these  shores,  Caspar  Fagel  was  Grand 
Pensionary  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands,  one  of  the  principal  instiga- 
tors of  the  enterprise,  and  William  IJI.'s 
right  hand.  Soon  after,  Bentinck  was 
created  Earl  of  Portland,  and  after  the 
Battle  of  the  Boyne  Ginckel  became  Earl  of 
Athlone. 

At  that  very  time  Colonel  Mackay,  younger 
of  Reay,  was  commander  of  the  Scottish 
Brigade  in  the  service  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. 

During  the  Civil  War,  William  Borcel, 
the  Dutch  Ambassador,  was  created  a 
Baronet  by  Charles  I.,  in  1645.  The 
other  day  I  came  across  Baron  Fagel, 
the  last  representative  of  his  name,  at  the 
residence  of  his  first  cousin,  the  Lord  Reay,  in 
Berkeley  Square. 

Baron  Fagel's  seat  in  the  Netherlands, 
named  Avegoor,  came  to  him  through  his 
great-aunt,  the  last  Dowager  Countess  of 
Athlone  of  the  William  III.  creation.  His 
mother  was  a  Bentinck,  and  the  late  Burgo- 
master of  the  city  of  Haarlem  in  Holland, 
Sir  Jacob  Boreel,  Bart.,  is  his  cousin. 

Truly  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  very 
ancient  ties  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain  converging  in  one  person  now 
alive.  Baron  Fagel  unfortunately  is  a 
confirmed  bachelor  and  the  last  male  of  his 
race  so  far.  W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.ll. 

OPINIONATION,  &c.  (12  S.  ix.  69).  —  I 
am  glad  that  MB.  WAINEWBIGHT  protests 
against  the  invention  of  hideous  and  un- 
necessary barbarisms.  The  word  "  self- 
opinionatedness  "  has  long  vexed  me  in  a 
devotional  litany  with  which  I  am,  familiar. 
May  I  call  attention  to  a  burden  which  the 
hysterics  of  our  lady  writers  are  rapidly 
fastening  upon  us — the  substitution  of 
''  selfless  "  for  "  unselfish  "  ?  If  the  mean- 
ing is  the  same,  why  not  stick  to  the  existing 
word,  which  is  both  good  and  clear  ?  If 
the  new  creation  has  a  different  meaning, 
I  can  only  conceive  that  it  resembles  "  soul- 
less," and  is  therefore  by  no  means  the 
complimentary  term  intended  by  its  coiners. 

W.  E.'B. 


LOWSE  FAIBE.— The  following  are  extracts 
from  Holinshed's  '  Chronicles,'  reprint 
1807-8,  vol.  i.  :— 

There  are  verie  few  of  them  [the  great  towns] 
that  haue  not  one  or  two  faires  or  more  within, 
the  compasse  of  the  yeare  assigned  vnto  them  by 
the  prince.  And  albeit  that  some  of  them  are 
not  much  better  than  Lowse  faire  or  the  common 
kirkemesses  beyond  the  sea,  yet  there  are  diuerse 
not  inferiour  to  the  greatest  marts  in  Europe 
(p.  343). 

There  is  almost  no  towne  in  England,  but  hath 
one  or  more  such  marts  holden  yearlie  in  the 
same,  although  some  of  them  (I  must  needs  con- 
fesse)  be  scarse  comparable  to  Lowse  faire,  and 
little  else  bought  or  sold  in  them  more  than  good 
drinke,  pies,  and  some  pedleric  trash  :  wherefore 
it  were  no  losse  if  diuerse  of  them  were  abolished 
(P.  4H). 

These  extracts  are  from  'The  Description 
of  England,'  attributed  to  William  Harrison,, 
being  respectively  in  ii.,  xviii.,  and  iii.,  xv. 

I  have  not  found  tr  Lowse  Faire  "  in  the 
*  New  English  Dictionary,'  where,  however, 
"  Kirkemesse,"  given  s.v.  "  Kermis,"  is 
described  as  "  In  the  Low  Countries,  parts 
of  Germany,  &c.,  a  periodical  (properly 
annual)  fair  or  carnival,  characterised  by 
much  noisy  merrymaking."  The  latter 
part  of  the  above  first  quotation  is  given, 
except  that  the  words  "  Lowse  faire  or  the  'r 
are  omitted.  Can  it  be  that  the  edition  of 
Harrison's  England,  which  is  quoted  by 
the  dictionary,  leaves  them  out  ?  The  Dutch 
word  is  "  Kermis " ;  the  French  appears 
to  be  "Karmasse"  or  "  Kermesse."  I 
have  a  French  engraving  of  Rubens's  "  La 
Kermesse  Flamande,"  in  which  most  of 
the  men  and  women- — peasants- — are  dancing 
or  hugging  one  another  or  both.  Little,  if 
anything,  is  being  sold. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

"BATHWOMEN"  (see  12  S.  ix.  69). — 
MB.  ARMSTRONG  seems  a  little  precipitate  in 
saying  that  Homer  represents  women  as 
bathing  men.  Whether  Homer  meant  this, 
or  only  intended  to  represent  the  women 
as  preparing  and  furnishing  the  bath,  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Strong 
arguments  for  the  former  view  are  given 
by  Max  Schneidewin,  '  Homerische  Naive - 
tat '  (1878),  p.  150-2  ;  for  the  latter,  by 
Gladstone,  '  Studies-  on  Homer,  &c.,'  vol. 
ii.,  sect,  ix.,  p.  513-7.  It  seems  quite 
possible  that  the  majority  of  critics  favour 
the  latter  view.  The  question  is  fully  con- 
sidered by  Merry  and  Riddell  in  their 
edition  of  the  first  twelve  books  of  the 
Odyssey,  in  their  note  on  Book  m.  465. 

AGATHIPPE, 
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THE  LANCASHIRE  HOLLANDS.'  —  The 
following  note  with  reference  to  the  Sutton 
Hall  branch  of  this  family  may  be  of  interest 


our  forefathers  (the  expression  is  his)  did 
it,  and  we  did  it  in  memory  of  them.  He 
said  it  was  taught  by  an  old  man  who  lived 


to  those  readers  who  possess  Mr.  Bernard  j  near  or  in  a  cave.  I  asked  where  the  cave 
Holland's  book,  '  The  Lancashire  Hollands.'  |  was.  He  answered  "  near  Bromley."  I 
The  last-named  Thomas  Holland  (living  asked  how  he  made  his  grotto,  and  he  said 
1717),  shown  in  the  pedigree  on  p.  238,  with  grass,  cockle-shells,  and  flowers  when 
changed  his  name  to  Waring  in  the  hope  of  he  could  get  them.  I  think  this  mid- 
avoiding  penalties  on  account  of  his  summer  folklore  in  an  urban  district  is 
religion.  The  following  is  a  short  pedigree  |  interesting  when  one  remembers  the  caves 
(given  to  me  by  a  descendant)  showing  some  of  Chislehurst  and  Blackheath,  the  mar- 
vellous shell-lined  grotto  of  Margate,  and 


of  his  descendants  : — 

Thomas    Holland   (afterwards  =  Ann  Waring  of 


the  cockles  of  the  Iceni  and  other  races. 


Waring).      Living    1717,  as   j      Goosnargh,    So  far  as    I  can  discover,  the  proper  time 
already  named  above.  I      Co.  Lanes.          for   earth-worship   is   midsummer.     I   have 

met  with  the  grotto  in  May  ;    but  often  it 

Ja£!S  iST  £LWus4  7  EUlabeth  -  •   Postponed  Vtil   the   schools   close    for 

and  farm  known  as  Bleaky   I  holidays.  U.  J. 

Height. ! 


Joh 


^n  Waring  of  Bleaky  Height  =  Mary  Crook.  ^.^         , 

House.  Married  at  Hoghton   j  OUCttCS. 

Church. 


Margaret  Waring  =  James  Turner. 


WE  must  request   correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 


\  \  to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 

Issue.  in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


Sicco  PEDE. — For  some  time  past  I  have 
been  puzzled  by  a  Latin  idiom  frequently 
used  by  Linnaeus  in  his  series  of  dissert  a- 


FREDERIC  CROOKS. 
Eccleston  Park,  Prescot. 

THE  ROYAL  ROUTE  TO  WEYMOUTH.  —  I  am 

indebted  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  Weymouth  j  tions  "reprinted  as  '  Amoenitates  Acade- 
and  to  Mr.  Harry  Pouncy,  of  the  Dorset  micae,'  namely,  "  sicco  pede."  Here  is  an 
Field  Club,  for  information  upon  this  sub-  instance  from  the  thesis  '  Betula  nana  '  :— 
ject.  King  George  III.  and  his  suite  j  «  priorem  Betulae  speciem  Europaeis,  et 
made  fourteen  summer  holiday  visits  to  in  j^s,  septentrionalibus  praecipue  notissi- 
Weymouth  between  1789  and  1805.  On  mam  sicco  pecie  praeterimus  .  .  ."—  mean- 
the  occasion  of  his  first  visit,  and  also  that  of  ing  to  pass  over  or  by  the  named  object  ; 
1792,  the  King  started  from  Windsor,  and  elsewhere  it  is  varied  as  "  sicco,  ut  aiunt, 
apparently  accomplished  the  journey  in  a  pede  >  .  ."—from  which  it  would  seem 
day.  The  Times  of  Aug.  13,  1792,  says  :—  to  be  a  colloquialism  at  Upsala  at  a  time 

On  Friday  morning  at   4  o'clock  the   Royal   wnen  so  much  instruction  and  conversation 
S  WA  WMfffift  fo°f  2S:   was  still  conducted  in  Latin.     I  have  asked 
bury's  on  their  journey,  and  they  are  expected   for  an  explanation  of  classical  and  Swedish 
to  arrive  at  Gloucester  Lodge,  Weymouth,  in  the   friends,  but  hitherto  in  vain.      "  Dryshod 
evening.  is   in   Swedish    "  torrskodd  "    or    "  torrfot," 

The  route  followed  was  apparently  through   but  it  seems  only  used  in  a  literal  and  not 
Salisbury,  Blandford,  and  Dorchester.     Fur-  1  a    metaphorical    sense.     If    anj^   reader    of 
ther  references  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  '  '  N".  &  Q.'  can  supply  light  on  this  point, 
Court  Circulars,  and  in  the  Diary  of  Fanny   I  shall  be  grateful. 
Burney.  J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS.  B.  DAYDON  JACKSON. 

101,  Piccadilly. 

BABYLONIAN   ASTRONOMY.  —  I   should   be 

"  REMEMBER  THE  GROTTO."  —  -A  few  yards  much  obliged  if  some  one  could  refer  me 
from  Lewisham  Obelisk,  on  July  23,  I  was  to  any  book  or  article  giving  an  account  of 
invited  by  three  barefoot  little  boys  to  Babylonian  astronomy  as  known  from  the 
"  remember  the  grotto."  As  I  am  always  cuneiform  tablets  —  what  were  the  Baby- 
interested  in  the  festival,  I  asked  questions.  !  Ionian  names  for  planets  and  stars,  &c. 
The  most  intelligent  one  explained  that  !  J.  C.  HUGHES. 
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THOMAS  GAGE. — I  should  like  to  obtain 
gome  information  regarding  the  birthplace 
of  Thomas  Gage  (1597  ?- 1656)  the  author 
of  '  A  New  Survey  of  the  West  Indias,' 
(1st  ed.,  London,  1648).  Thomas  Gage  was 
the  second  son  of  John  Gage  of  Haling,  in 
Surrey,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Sir  John 
Gage  of  Firle,  Sussex.  The  'D.N.B.' 
does  not  mention  the  place  or  date  of  his 
birth,  and  some  old  French  and  Spanish 
and  also  a  few  English  biographical  notices 
state  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  which 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful.  Sir  Henry 
Gage,  his  elder  and  better  known  brother, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1597. 
There  are  references  to  Gage  and  the  Gage 
family  in  '  N.  &  Q.'—  1  S.  vi.  291 ;  vii.  609 ; 
viii.  144;  10  S.  vi.  468;  vii.  102;  viii. 
241-2 — but  his  birthplace  is  not  mentioned. 
Is  anything  known  regarding  his  residence 
as  rector  of  Acrise  (1642)  and  Deal  (ap- 
pointed about  1651)  in  Kent  after  his  con- 
version to  the  Protestant  faith  ?  Gage 
died  in  Jamaica  in  1656,  after  taking  part 
as  chaplain  in  Oom  well's  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Santo  Domingo.  Gage's  ob- 
servations upon  his  stay  in  Mexico  and 
Guatemala  between  the  years  1625  and  1637 
are  of  great  value  to  students  of  the  Colonial 
period  of  Mexican  history. 

G.    CONWAY. 

Apartado  490,  Mexico,  D.P. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHEESE -LOVING  WELSH- 
MAN.— The  majority  of  the  references  to 
cheese  made  by  Shakespeare  will  be  found 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  they 
centre  round  the  character  of  the  Welsh 
parson  and  schoolmaster,  Hugh  Evans. 
Evans  goes  back  to  the  dinner  table  for 
"  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come," 
but  Nym  the  Englishman  loves  not  "  the 
humour  of  bread  and  cheese."  Ford  states 
that  he  would  rather  trust  "  Parson  Hugh 
the  Welshman  with  my  cheese  .  .  .  than 
my  wife  with  herself " ;  and  Falstaff:  cries 
out  in  respect  to  Parson  Hugh  Evans: — • 
"  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh 
fairy,  lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of 
cheese."  Again,  we  have  Falstaff  and 
Evans  sparring  :-> 

Falstaff'.  "Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too  ?  i  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frieze  ?  'Tis 
time  I  were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese." 

Evans  :  "  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter,  your 
pelly  is  all  putter." 

Falstaff:  "'Seese'  and  'putter'!  Have  I 
lived  to  stand  at  the  taunt  of  one  [that  makes 
fritters  of  English?" 

We  are  told  that  in   1542  "the  naturall 


disposicions  of  Welshmen "  were  towards 
good  rosted  chese,"  and  in  1607  we 
learn  that  "  the  Northern  man  loves  white 
meats,  the  Southern  man  sallats  .  .  .  the 
Welshman  leeks  and  cheese." 

In  Shakespeare's  days  the  cheese -pro- 
ducing countries  were  Essex,  Suffolk  and 
Cheshire.  Wales  did  not  produce  cheese, 
and  toasted  cheese  was  a  rare  bit  in  Wales — 
now  indicated  by  the  degenerated  term  a 
"  Welsh  rabbit." 

What  grounds  were  there  for  Welsh- 
men and  cheese  to  be  coupled  together  ? 
The  Englishman  used  to  couple  Frenchmen 
and  frogs  together.  It  was  a  generaliza- 
tion that  was  inaccurate.  Can  it  be  said 
that  coupling  Welshmen  and  cheese  to- 
gether had  a  more  natural  basis,  even  when 
it  is  done  by  Shakespeare  ? 

R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 

DAIRIES  AND  MILKHOUSES  IN  1594  AND 
1624. — In '  Archseologia,'  vol.  48  (1885),  there 
is  a  paper  on  Inventories  of  Household 
goods  and  Farming  stock  at  Walton  and 
Grilling  Castle,  Yorkshire,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

At  Gilling,  in  1594,  the  "  Darye  "  contained 
among  other  things  : — "  2  mattresses,  2 
bowlsters,  5  coverlettes,  1  cheese  presse, 
7  leades  for  mylke,  24  bowles,  2  chirnes  and 
cheese  fattes."  In  1624  there  was  at  Gilling 
"  in  the  milkhouse,"  among  other  things, 
"5  butter  kittes,  20  milk  bowles  &  3  cream 
pottes,"  "  in  the  landry  "  "  a  cheese  trough, 
3  kyrnes  "  and  "  1  frame  for  a  kyrne  to 
run  in  &  2  iron  crookes  to  turne  it  about 
with"  ;  and  "  in  the  wash-house  "  "6  ches 
fattes,  1  sinker  &  3  chees  presses." 

At  Walton,  in  1624,  the  "  milkhouse  " 
contained,  among  other  things,  "  a  bed 
stockes,  a  paire  of  sheets  stopt  with  new 
feathers,  a  bolster,  a  paire  of  blanketes,  2 
coverlettes,  and  a  matteresse,"  also  "16 
boweles,  8  ches  fattes,  2  synkers,  4  skeeles, 
1  kyrne,  4  butter  kittes,  2  creames  pottes, 
1*  scummner,  1  cheese  trough  and  a  syle," 
and  "  in  the  store  chamber  "  there  were 
"  5  butter  kittes  and  a  wheele  kyrne." 

At  this  period,  did  dairymaids  and  milkers 
use  dairies  and  milkhouses  as  bedrooms  ? 
The  ordinary  kyrne  or  chime  would,  I 
suppose,  be  the  upright  plunge  churn ; 
what  kind  of  churn  was  it  that  needed  a 
frame  to  run  in,  and  iron  crooks  to  be  turned 
by,  and  what  kind  of  churn  was  the  "  wheele 
kyrne  "  ?  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  EWE'S  MILK  CHEESE 
IN  ESSEX. — In  Norden's  '  Description  of 
Essex  '  (1594)  there  is  the  following  pass- 
age :— 

Nere  the  Thames  mowth,  below  Beamflete, 
are  certaine  ilandes,  called  Canuey  Islandes, 
low  Merishe  grounds,  and  for  that  the  passage 
ouer  the  creeks  is  vnfitt  for  cattle,  it  is  onlie 
conuerted  to  the  feeding  of  ews,  which  men 
milke,  and  thereof  make  cheese  (suche  as  it  is), 
and  of  the  curdes  of  the  whey  they  make  butter 
once  in  the  yeare,  wch  serveth  the  clothier. 

Was  this  sheep's  milk  cheese  known  by 
any  distinctive  name  ? 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

ARMS  ON  SEAL. — I  have  a  seal  on  which  is 
the  following  blazoning  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  make  out : — 

Quarterly  1st  and  4th : — 

Paly  of  six  arg.  and  az.,  within  a  bordure 
of  the  first,  semee  de  lys,  on  a  chief  gu.  a 
lion  passant  arg.  (?). 

2nd  and  3rd  : — 

Azure,  a  lioncel  (?)  arg.,  on  a  chief  or, 
three  crosses  patee. 

Crest — Swan's  head,  erased  at  neck, 
ducally  gorged. 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  heraldic 
correspondents  can  inform  me  to  whom  the 
above  arms  belong  or  have  belonged. 

F.  R.  J. 

CAMPBELL  SHIELD  OF  ARMS. — I  have  a 
shield,  emblazoned  on  vellum,  of  four  quar- 
terings,  with  mantling  or  and  sable  and  an 
esquire's  helmet,  the  first  and  fourth  quar- 
terings  being  Campbell  and  Lorn  quarterly  ; 
the  second  quartering  appears  to  be  on  an 
argent  shield,  another  shield  azure  with  3  (?) 
heraldic  roses  ;  and  the  fourth  quartering  is 
per  pale  gules  and  azure  9  crosses  croslet, 
and  over  all  a  lion  rampant  argent.  Over 
the  shield  is  the  crest,  a  lion's  head  regardant, 
and  over  the  crest  the  motto,  "I  bear  in 
mind."  On  a  scroll  beneath  the  shield  is 
the  motto  Ex  seipsa  renascens.  To  what 
families  do  the  arms  on  the  second  and  third 
quarterings  belong,  and  the  motto  beneath 
the  shield  ?  D.  K.  T. 

"  FLOREAT  ETON  A  !  " — Many  of  your 
readers  may  be  able  to  recall  during  the  first 
Boer  War  the  affair  at  Laing's  Nek  (Jan., 
1881),  in  which  two  of  our  young  officers, 
with  the  battle-cry  of  "  Floreat  Etona  !  " 
led  a  charge  that  proved  fatal  to  both. 
Some  of  those  who  see  these  lines  may  be 
able  and  willing  to"do  me  the  great  kindness 
of  telling  me  the  names  of  the  officers  in 


question,  as  well  as  the  whereabouts  and 
date  of  some  Cornhill  Magazine  lines  in 
which  Matthew  Arnold,  under  the  above 
heading,  commemorated  the  incident. 

H.  T.  S.  ESCOTT. 
33,  Saekville  Road,  Hove. 

A.  BRYANT. — Biographical  details  are 
desired  of  the  above  person,  who  published  a 
county  map  of  Hertford  in  the  early  part  of 

!  the  nineteenth  century.     The  title  page  is 
worded  : — County   Map  of  Hertford  |  by  | 
(from    actual    survey)  |  A.  Bryant  |  In   the 
Years    1820   and    1821  |  Inscribed   by   Per- 

'  mission  |  to  the  |  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  K.G.  |  Lord  Lieutenant  |  and 

i  to  the  |  Nobility,  Clergy,  and  Gentry  of  the 
County.  |  London  |  Published  by  A.  Bryant, 

!  27,    Gt.    Ormond    Street  |  April    10,    1822. 

;  Was  he,  in  any  way,  related  to  John  Briant, 

j  the  noted  Herts  bellfounder,  who  lived  for 

!  many  years   at  Hertford   and   died  at   St. 

!  Albans  on  Friday,  Feb.  27,   1829,  and  was 
interred  in  All  Saints'  churchyard,  Hertford  ? 

L.  H.  CHAMBERS. 
Bedford. 

TITLE     OF     BOOK     WANTED. — Can     any 

reader  kindly  supply  the  correct  title  of  a 

book  entitled,  I  think,   '  The  Merry  Order 

of  St.  Bridget '  by    a  Margaret  Ashton  or 

Aston   or   some   similar   name.    I   can   find 

no  trace   of  it  in  the  B.M.   catalogue.     It 

}  was  published  about   1891    for  private  cir- 

|  culatioiL  INQUIRER. 

BOOKS  WANTED  : — -Please  refer  me  to 
books  in  English  on  Germany,  Italy,  Russia, 
|  Austria,  and  Hungary  similar  to  Lowell, 
'  Government  of  England  '  ;  Bryce,  '  The 
American  Commonwealth '  ;  Bodley, 
'  France.'  ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

HAYWARD'S  LIFE  OF  HENRY  IV.  — What 
I  copies  extant  of  Sir  J.  Hayward's  '  Life  and 
|  Raigne  of  King  Henry  IV,"  published  by 
John  Wolfe,  1599  ?      LESLIE  B.  TAYLOR. 
Bournbrook. 

THOMAS  DICKSON,  M.D. — I  should  be 
glad  to  have  particulars  of  the  ancestry 
and  descendants  (if  any)  of  Thomas  Dickson, 
M.D.,  physician  to  the  London  Hospital  in 
1760.  I  understand  he  resided  at  Dyers 
Court,  Aldermanbury 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 
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HELEN  DICKS  ON,  married  James  Gavin,  a 
Covenanter,  of  the  village  of  Douglas,  and 
had  children  :  a  son  baptized  November  2, 
1694  ;  a  daughter,  1698  ;  and  a  son  in  1700. 
Who  was  she  ? 

JAMES  SETON- ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  IN  CAP  AND  GOWN. — 
I  have  a  silhouette  of  Dickens  "in  his 
college  dress."  His  signature,  but  not  that 
with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar,  is  below 
the  likeness. 

When  was  this  silhouette  taken,  and  of 
what  college  was  Dickens  a  member  ? 

W.  COURTHOPE  FORMAN. 
Compton  Downs,  Winchester. 

M,  Me,  MAC. — What,  if  any,  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  variations  of  the  Scottish  pre- 
fix for  "  son  of  "  ? 

WALTER  E.   GAWTHORP. 


years     ago     I 
the  chorus  of 


NAUTICAL  SONG. — Many 
heard  a  sailor  sing  a  song, 
which  was  as  follows  : — 

Heave  away,  haul  away,  jolly  Boys, 

At  the  mercy  of  fortune  we  go  ; 
Now  you're  in  for  it,  damme  what  folly,  Boys, 

For  to  be  down-hearted,  Yo-ho. 
Can  any  reader  say  where  the  words  of 
the  song  are  to  be  found  ?  H.  C.  B. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — The  sources,  authors, 
and  to  whom  or  what  respectively  the  following 
three  quotations  refer  : — 

1.  "  She,  standing  in  the  yellow  morning  sun> 
Could  scarcely  think  her  happy  life  was  done." 

2.  "  Fancy  free, 
She  dwelt  un wedded,  lonely  as  a  star." 

3.  "A  painter-priest, 
Something  about  two  hundred  years  ago." 

E.  R.  A. 

I  should  be  very  grateful  if  readers  of  «  N.  &  Q.' 
could  fix  up  for  me  the  following  quotations  or 
misquotations  t — 

1.  "  Speak  as  you  think  .  .  .  fate  or  fortune  *' 
(Emerson). 

2.  "  That  the  light  of  a  Sun  that  is  coming  may 
scatter  the  ghosts  of  the  past." 

3.  "  You  did  right  to  dissemble  your  love  ;  but 
why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ?  " 

4.  "  Windows  richly  dight." 

5.  "  God  in  the  garden  heard  and  smiled  "  ( W.  E. 
Henley). 

6.  "  Get  leave  to  work  in  this  world  "  (Brown- 
ng?). 

7.  "  The  law's  a  hass." 

8.  Bobus  "  Sausage-maker  on  the  great  Scale  " 
(Carlyle). 

9.  Those  "  petty  cares  and  crawling  interests  " 
(Lowell  ?). 


10.  "  Ah,  when  shall  all  men's  good 

Be  each  man's  rule  ?  " 

11.  "To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to- 
run."  BICHAKD  FREE. 

St.  Clement's  Vicarage, 
Fulham,  S.W. 


GLEANING  BY  THE  POOR. 

(12  S.  ix.  70.) 

THE  custom  of  gleaning,  that  is  allowing 
the  poor  to  go  into  the  harvest  field  to 
gather  the  scattered  ears  of  corn  that  were 
left  after  the  crop  had  been  carried,  was 
pretty  general  throughout  the  country .—  In 
some  parts  the  practice  was  called  "leasing," 
a  term  used  by  Wycliffe  in  his  translation 
of  Leviticus  xix.  10  : — 

In  thi  vyneyeerd  the  reysonus  and  comes 
fallynge  down  thou  shalt  not  gedere,  but  to  pore 
men  and  pilgrimes  to  ben  lesid  thou  shalt  leeve. 
In  some  of  the  older  authorities  there 
were  statements  that  there  was  a  legal  right 
in  the  poor  to  glean  by  the  Common  Law. 
The  earliest  judicial  dictum  to  this  effect  is 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  in  a  case  at  the  Norfolk 
Summer  Assizes  in  1668,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said,  "  The  law  gives  license  to 
the  poor  to  glean,  &c.,  by  the  general 
custom  of  England"  ('Trials  per  pais/ 
c.  15,  438,  534).  Lord  Chief  Baron  Gilbert, 
in  his  '  Law  of  Evidence  '  (4th  ed.,  p.  250), 
founding  himself  on  Hale's  obiter  dictum^ 
states  : — 

By  the  custom  of  England  the  poor  are  allowed 
to  glean  after  the  harvest,  which  custom  seems 
to  be  built  on  a  part  of  the  Jewish  Law  that 
allowed  the  poor  to  glean,  and  made  the  harvest 
a  general  time  of  rejoicing. 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  (3  'Commentaries/ 
p.  212)  writes  :— 

It  hath  been  said  that  by  the  Common  Law 
and  custom  of  England  the  poor  are  allowed  to 
enter  and  glean  upon  another's  ground,  without 
being  guilty  of  trespass  .  .  .  this  humane 
provision  seems  borrowed  from  the  Mosaical  Law ; 
and  he  refers  to  Leviticus  xix.  9,  .10,  and 
xxiii.  22;  and  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  19. 

Selden  ('  History  of  Tithes,'  vol.  6,  p.  1087) 
states  that — 

it  appears  the  actual  property  was  in  the  poor 
unless  they  absolutely  neglected  the  collection, 
and  then  it  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  field, 
and  it  did  not  accrue  as  a  donation  but  as  a  legal 
right.  It  was  thought  of  so  sacred  a  nature  that 
it  was  exempted  from  tithes. 

The  Private  Inclosure  Act  for  inclosing 
the  common  fields  of  Basingstoke,  passed  in 
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1786,  after  reciting  that  the  poer  people  of 
the  town  of  Basingstoke  had  from  time 
immemorial  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  glean- 
ing or  leasing  in  and  over  the  said  common 
fields  as  soon  as  the  corn  had  been  carried 
from  the  same  in  the  time  of  harvest  in  every 
year,  which  privilege  the  owners  of  the  said 
common  fields  were  desirous  of  continuing 
to  the  said  poor  people  under  proper  regula- 
tions, provides  that  the  poor  people  of  the 
town  of  Basingstoke  might  from  time  to 
time  go  and  glean  or  lease  in  the  time  of 
harvest  in  the  said  common  fields,  provided 
th^y  did  not  do  so  till  the.  crops  should  be 
cleared  or  carried  off,  and  should  not  glean 
for  more  than  six  days  in  a  wheat  field,  nor 
more  than  three  days  where  the  crop  had 
been  any  other  kind  of  grain,  and  it  further 
provided  that  within  the  time  so  allowed  for 
gleaning^no  cattle  or  swine  should  be  turned 
into  the*  fields. 

Whether  there  was  any  legal  right  to 
glean  was  in  1766  incidentally  referred  to  in 
the  case  of  R.  v.  John  Price  (4  Burrow,  1927). 
In  this  case  persons  had  been  gleaning  in  a 
barley-field  where  the  grain  had  not  been 
carried,  and  a  good  part  of  it  was  lying  on 
the  ground  and  had  neither  been  raked  nor 
cocked,  and  they  took  away  some  of  the 
barley  after  having  been  forbidden  by  the 
farmer  to  do  so,  who  then  charged  them 
with  stealing  the  barley.  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton,  who  argued  the  case  for  the  gleaners, 
strongly  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  poor  to 
glean  after  the  corn  was  carried  off  the  land. 
Mansfield,  C.J.,  said  the  charge  was  stealing 
the  .barley  before  the  crop  was  carried  off, 
and  there  did  not  appear  any  sort  of  contest 
between  the  farmer  and  the  poor  about 
leasing.  His  objection  and  his  forbidding 
were  confined  to  the  stealing  of  it.  Yates,  J. , 
said  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  right  of  leasing  when  it  came 
directly  in  question.  Aston,  J.,  said  that 
the  right  of  leasing  was  not  part  of  the 
question  then  before  the  Court.  It  might 
be  exercised  by  law  or  custom  in  a  certain 
degree,  but  that  question  might  depend  on 
circumstances;  and  Hewitt,  J.,  stated  that 
the  right  of  leasing  did  appear  in  our 
books,  but  it  must  be  under  proper  circum- 
stances and  restrictions. 

The  question  again  came  up  in  the  case 
of  Worlledge  v.  Manning,  decided  by  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Easter  term 
(26  George  III.).  This  was  an  action  of 
trespass  for  entering  on  land  and  taking 
corn,  &c.  The  def?ndant  pleaded  in  justifi- 


cation that,  after  the  crop  was  reaped 
and  carried,  he,  being  a  poor  necessitous- 
and  indigent  person,  entered  to  glean  and 
gather  the  corn  scattered  in  the  field,  being 
the  gleanings  of  the  said  crop,  for  the  neces- 
sary support  of  him,  the  defendant.  The 
plaintiff  demurred,  and  the  Court  held  that 
the  defence  set  up  was  no  legal  answer  to 
the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  and  gave  judgment 
for  him.  The  defence  in  this  case  did  not 
state  that  the  defendant  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  parish  in  which  he  gleaned,  and  there- 
fore it  only  decided  that  a  stranger  had  no 
right  to  glean. 

The  point  was,  however,  definitely  raised 
and  decided,  in  1788,  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  case  of  Steel  v.  Houghton  and 
Wife,  reported  (1  H.  Blackstone's  Reports, 
p.  51).  This  was  an  action  of.  trespass  for 
treading  down  grass  and  corn,  &c.,  and 
carrying  away  corn,  barley,  &c.,  by  the  wife. 
It  was  twice  argued  before  the  Court,  which, 
finally  decided  that — 

No  person  has  at  Common  Law  a  right  to 
klean  in  the  harvest  field,  neither  have  the  poor 
of  the  parish  legally  settled  (as  such)  any  such, 
right. 

Gould,  J.,  gave  a  dissenting  judgment, 
relying  on  the  dicta  before  referred  to  of 
Sir  Matthew  Hale,  Gilbert,  C.B.,  Blackstone, 
J.,  and  Selden,  and  supporting  his  opinion, 
by  the  Mosaic  Law  and  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Basingstoke  Inclosure  Act,  which' he- 
considered  amounted  to  a  recognition  by 
Parliament  of  the  right  to  glean.  He  also- 
observed  that  the  custom  appears  to  have 
been  known  in  Germany  and  France,  and 
refers  to  Minshew  in  voce  "  Glean,"  and  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  word  "  leasing  "' 
was  brought  from  the  Germans,  and 
"  gleaning  n  from  the  Normans. 

Lord  Loughborough,  C.J.,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Court,  however,  agreed  in  the  decision- 
above  stated. 

Lord  Campbell,  in  his  '  Lives  of  the 
Chancellors  *  (vol.  viii.,  p.  51),  says  : — 

Perhaps  the  most  stirring  case  which  arose  in  hia 
(Lord  Loughborough's)  time  was  Steel  v.  Houghton, 
where  the  question  was  whether  the  poor  of 
the  parish  have  a  legal  right  to  glean  in  a  corn- 
field, after  the  reapers,  in  harvest  time  ?  A 
benevolent  association  supported  the  right — 
agitating  for  it,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  litigation.  They  had  in  their  favour  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Gould.  .  .  . 
A  Chief  Justice  fond  of  popularity  would  have 
gained  a  great  name  in  the  newspapers  and  with 
the  vulgar,  by  showing  how  his  Court,  when, 
appealed  to,  could  protect  the  starving  gleaner 
from  a  wicked  combination  of  tyrannical  squires 
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and  hard-hearted  farmers.  Lord  Loughborough, 
however,  acted  a  more  manly  part,  and  gave  due 
weight  to  the  principles  of  law  and  the  dictates 
of  reason. 

"  There  can  be  no  right  of  this  sort,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  enjoyed  in  common  except  there  is  no 
cultivation,  or  where  that  right  is  supported  by 
joint  labour ;  but  here  neither  of  these  criteria 
will  apply.  The  farmer  is  the  sole  cultivator  of 
the  land,  and  the  gleaners  gather  each  for  himself, 
without  regard  either  to  joint  labour  or  public 
advantage.  If  this  custom  were  part  of  the 
Oommon  Law,  it  would  prevail  in  every  part  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  be  of  general  and  uniform  practice  ; 
but  in  some  districts  it  is  wholly  unknown,  and 
in  others  variously  modified  and  enjoyed.  The 
law  of  Moses,  cited  as  a  foundation  for  this  claim, 
-enjoins  that  a  part  of  the  crop  shall  remain 
unreaped  by  the  owner  of  the  field  ;  and  such 
political  institutions  of  the  Jews  cannot  be 
obligatory  upon  us,  since  even  under  the  Christian 
dispensation  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  not  a  legal 
obligation  but  a  religious  duty.  The  conse- 
quence which  would  arise  from  such  a  custom 
being  established  as  a  right  would  be  injurious 
to  the  poor  themselves.  Their  sustenance  can 
only  arise  from  the  surplus  of  productive  industry  ; 
whatever  is  a  charge  on  industry  is  a  very 
improvident  diminution  of  the  fund  for  that 
sustenance ;  the  profits  of  the  farmer  being 
lessened,  he  would  be  less  able  to  contribute 
his  share  to  the  rates  of  the  parish,  and  thus  the 
poor,  from  the  exercise  of  this  supposed  right  in 
the  autumn,  would  be  liable  to  starve  in  the 
spring." 

Mr.  Justice  Heath  stated  that,  from  the 
best  inquiries  he  was  able  to  make,  in  some 
•cojmties  gleaning  was  exercised  as  a  general 
right,  in  others  it  prevailed  only  in  common 
fields,  and  not  in  enclosures,  in  others  it  was 
precarious  and  at  the  will  of  the  occupiers. 
In  the  county  in  which  that  action  was 
brought  (Suffolk),  it  never  in  practice 
extended  to  barley,  nor  was  the  time 
ascertained.  In  some  counties  the  poor 
gleaned  whilst  the  corn  was  on  the  ground, 
but  in  the  case  before  the  Court  the  usage 
set  up  was  to  glean  after  the  crop  was 
housed. 

This  case  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
•extract  quoted  by  your  correspondent,  though 
it  was  a  decision  of  the  Common  Pleas  and 
not  of  the  King's  Bench.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  a  long  continued  and  valued  privilege 
as  that  of  gleaning  could  hardly  be  put  an 
•end  to  at  once,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
subsequent  actions  were  brought  on  account 
of  the  practice  being  persisted  -in  against 
the  wish  of  the  farmer,  but  as  such  cases 
would  establish  no  new  principle  they  are 
not  likely  to  have  been  reported.  However 
this  may  be,  the  case  of  Steel  v.  Houghton 
is  the  one  usually  cited  as  establishing  the 
principle  that  there  is  no  legal  right  to 


glean  (see  Halsbury's  '  Laws  of  England,1 
and  Wharton's  'Law  Lexicon5). 

It  is  clear  that  the  above  case  did  not 

Eut  an  end  to  the  practice  of  gleaning  or 
casing.     Most  farmers  continued  to  permit 
I  it  to  the  families  of  their  labourers  and  their 
I  poorer      neighbours.       Marshall       ('Rural 
|  Economy  of  the  Southern  Counties,'  1798), 
speaking  of  the  district  of  Maidstone,  says : — 
Gleaning  is,  here,  universally  forbidden,  until 
the  crop  be  carried  off  the  ground.     I  did  not, 
at  least,  see  a  single  instance  of  gleaning,  either 
after  the  reapers,  or  among  the  shucks  :      not, 
however,    through    a    want    of     "  leasers,"    who 
:  follow  the  harvest  waggons,  and  flock  into  the 
i  fields,   in  numbers,   after  the  ground  is  cleared. 
|  For    reflections    on   this    subject,    see    '  Midland 
i  Counties,'  Min.  80. 

Unfortunately  Marshall's  volume  on  the 
Midland  Counties  is  not  accessible  here  so 
that  I  am  unable  to  give  his  reflections. 

Vancouver  ('  General  View  of  the  Agri- 
culture of  Hampshire,'  1813),  p.  388, 
speaking  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  states  : — 

The  universal  bread  corn  is  wheat,  which  is 
used  as  well  among  the  peasantry  as  in  farm 
houses,  and  in  the  latter  with  the  broad  bran 
and  coarse  pollard  only  taken  out.  This  economy 
prevails  among  the  peasantry  so  long  as  their 
gleaning  giists  may  last. 

When  William  Cobbett  lived  at  Botley, 
Hants,  he  on  one  occasion  forbade  the  poor 
people  to  come  gleaning  in  his  cornfields. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  as  he  rode  through 
the  village,  he  saw  written  on  a  wall  in  large 
letters,  "  We  will  go  a-leasin  in  spite  of  old 
'  Cob.' "  Cobbett  got  off  his  horse,  and 
rubbing  out  the  word  "  leasin  "  substituted 
"  thieving,"  and  so  left  it. 

The  Rev.  William  Barnes,  in  his  '  Poems 
of  Rural  Life  in  the  Dorset  Dialect,*  has 
several  incidental  allusions  to  the  practice. 
For  example : — 

'Tis  merry  while  the  wheat's  in  hile, 

Or  when,  by  hill  or  hollow, 
The  leazers  thick  do  stoop  to  pick 

The  ears  so  ripe  an'  yollow. 
Again  :• — 

When  leazers  wi'  their  laps  o'  corn 

Noo  longer  be  a-stoopen, 
An'  in  the  stubble,  all  vorlorn, 

Noo  poppies  be  a-droopen. 
And  in  another  place  : — 

You  leaz'd  about  the  stubbly  land, 
An'  soon  vill'd  up  your  small  left  hand. 
Wi'  ruddy  ears  your  right  hand  vound, 
An'  traifd  the  stalks  along  the  ground. 

As  a  boy,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  wall 
remember  talk  about  the  countryfolk  going 
leasing  in  the  cornfields. 
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Owing  to  the  cheapening  of  the  price  of 
bread  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
the  better  wages  now  obtained  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  the  privilege  of  gleaning 
is  not  now  of  the  importance  it  once  was  ; 
and  having  for  nearly  forty  years  lived  in  a  dis- 
trict exclusively  devoted  to  grazing  and  dairy 
farming,  I  am  unable  to  say  to  what  extent 
leasing  is  now  practised,  or  whether  the 
custom  has  died  out  altogether. 

WM.  SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood,  Clitheroe. 

BRANDENBURGH  HOUSE,  FULHAM  (12  S. 
ix.  72). — Brandenburgh  House,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  for  its  many  remarkable  owners, 
was  in  Hammersmith  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  Fulham  Road,  opposite  Sussex 
House,  and  its  grounds  stretched  clown 
to  the  bank  of  the  Thames. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  before  it 
rose  to  its  future  splendour,  it  bore  success- 
ively the  names  of  Crab -Tree  House  and 
The  Great  House.  It  was  built  by  the 
noted  loyalist  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  and  cost 
him  £23,000,  a  good-  price  in  those  days, 
more  especially  as  amongst  his  many  useful 
inventions  was  the  art  of  brickmaking 
as  it  is  now  practised.  Sir  Xicholas  was  the 
prototype  of  that  interesting  hero  in  '  The 
Scarlet  Pimpernel,'  and  his  wonderful  ad- 
ventures in  the  cause  of  his  Royal  master 
were  most  thrilling.  At  his  death  in  1665, 
his  heart,  by  his  express  desire,  was  en- 
shrined in  an  urn  and  placed  on  a  pedestal 
in  Hammersmith  Church,  below  a  bust  of 
Charles  I.  which  he  had  erected,  and  he  left 
money  for  refreshing  it  with  wine  every 
year,  which  bequest  was  carried  out  for  a 
hundred  years. 

His  house  was  sold  by  his  grandson  to 
Prince  Rupert,  who  spent  much  of  his  time 
there  with  Margaret  Hughes,  the  actress, 
for  whom  he  bought  it.  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  she  sold  it  to  a  wealthy  merchant, 
Sir  Timothy  Lannoy,  descendant  of  an 
ancient  French  Huguenot  family  who  made 
his  fortune  by  scarlet  silk-dye.  His  son's 
widow  married  the  second  Duke  of  Atholl, 
and  in  1748  she  sold  it  to  George  Bubb 
Dodington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe,  the 
intriguing  politician,  who  renamed  it  La 
Trappe  and  spent  a  fortune  on  it.  He 
left  it  to  his  cousin,  Thomas  Wyndham,  and 
from  him  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Sturt,  whose  wonderful  masquerades  and 
other  entertainments  made  her  celebrated 
in  the  gay  w  oriel. 


In  1792  it  was  first  called  Brandenburgh 
House  when  it  -was  bought  by  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  and  became  more 
celebrated  than  ever  for  its  festivities  and 
theatricals,  reigned  over  by  that  wonderful 
lady,  the  Margravine,  formerly  Countess 
of  Craven  and  nee  Berkeley.  A  great  deal 
about  Brandenburgh  House  is  to  be  found 
in  her  memoirs.  She  left  it  in  1819,  and 
t  he-last  occupant  was  Caroline  of  Brunswick  f 
George  IV.'s  wife,  who  died  there  in  1821. 
Soon  after  the  house  was  sold  by  auction 
and  then  pulled  down,  a  factory  being 
erected  on  its  site. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Beading. 

There  is  an  account  of  this  house  in 
Hughsqn's  '  London,'  vol.  vi.,  p.  537.  It- 
is  described  as  "  a  celebrated  villa,  seated 
on  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith."  A 
footnote  says  : — "  This  house,  although  it 
adjoins  to  and  is  generally  esteemed  a 
part  of  Hammersmith,  is  actually  in  the 
Fulham  division  of  the  parish  of  Fulham." 

It  was  bought  in  1792  by  Christian,. 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach,  who 
had  mairied  Elizabeth,  widow  of  William, 
6th  Baron  Craven  (see  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibbs's  '  (In)Complete  Peerage'). 

J.  Norris  Brewer,  in  vol.  iv.  of  '  London 
and  Middlesex,'  1816,  devotes  five  pages 
to  the  house,  with  an  engraving  entitled 
'  Brandenburgh  House  and  Theatre.' 

Queen  Caroline  appears  to  have  lived 
at  the  house  generally  during  her  trial, 
and  there  she  died. 

Another  view  of  the  house,  entitled 
'  Brandenburg  House,  Hammersmith,  Her 
Majesty's  Residence,'  is  given  in  Robert 
Huish's  '  Memoirs  of  Caroline,  Queen  Con- 
sort of  England,'  1821,  vol.  ii.,  on  the 
engraved  title  page  of  which  is  a  small 
print  of  '  Her  Majesty  receiving  Addresses 
at  Brandenburg  House.'  This  gives  the 
land  side  of  the  house,  whereas  the  other 
two  give  the  river  in  the  foreground. 

According  to  a  little  book  called  '  Round 
about  London,'  by  a  Fellow  of  i?he  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  4th  ed.,  1878,  pp.  58,  59, 
Brandenburgh  House  was  immediately  East 
of  the  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge. 
"  It  has  been  pulled  down ;  a  madhouse 
occupies  part  of  the  site,  and  Fulham 
Workhouse  another  part." 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

Formerly  the  residence  of  the  Margravine 
of  Anspach,  this  was  demolished  in  1823 
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and  the  site  is  now  ooccupied  by  the  Ham- 
mersmith Distillery,  and  although  best 
reached  from  the  Fulham  Palace  Road  is 
really  in  Hammersmith.  At  the  highest 
point  of  its  celebrity  when  her  Majesty 
Caroline,  the  idol  of  the  populace,  lived 
here,  there  were  numerous  prints  and  press 
descriptions  of  the  house.  The  Queen 
died  there,  Aug.  7,  1821. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

The  site  of  the  old  Brandenburgh  House 
is!  commemorated  by  Brandenburgh  Road, 
which  will  be  found  on  any  current  map  of 
London,  and  which  runs  westward  from 
Fulham  Palace  Road  to  the  river.  The 
mansion,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  is  best  known  as 
the  final  residence  of  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.  Here  she 
held  her.  rival  Court,  and  here  she  died  on 
Aug.  7,  1821.  Within  a  year  the  house 
was  pulled  down.  The  name  was  subse- 
quently given  to  a  new  house  built  in  a 
part  of  the  grounds  and  used  latterly  as 
a  private  lunatic  asylum.  The  original 
mansion,  a  woodcut  of  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Walford's  '  Old  and  New  London,'  was 
occupied  by  General  Fairfax  in  1647,  and 
in  1748  became  the  residence  of  George 
Bubb  Dodington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe. 
In  1792  it  was  sold  to  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg-Anspach,  whose  widow  con- 
tinued to  occupy  it  for  mnay  years  after 
his  death  in  1806.  FBED.  R.  GALE. 

Selby,  Gerrards  Cross. 

THE  YEAR  1000  (12  S.  ix.  74).— In  the 
article  on  this  subject  a  few  misprints  have 
occurred,  of  which  the  most  important  are : — 
Libra  should  read  Liber;  tempora  should 
read  tempore ;  and  Bougent  should  read 
Bouquet.  Geschicht  should,  of  course,  be 
Geschichte.  G.  BASKERVILLE. 

MILTON  AND  ELZEVIER  (12  S.  ix.  28). — 
A  detailed  account  of  the  business  with 
which  Daniel  Elzevier's  letter  deals  will  be 
found  in  Masson's  '  Life  of  Milton,'  vcl. 
vi.,  pp.  790-806.  An  English  translation  of 
the  letter  is  given  on  p.  800  ;  and  on  pp. 
798-9  is  a  long  extract  from  a  letter  written 
by  Daniel  Skinner  the  younger  to  Samuel 
Pepys  about  the  same  matter.  The  MSS. 
returned  by  Elzevier  to  Daniel  Skinner 
the  father  were  apparently  delivered  by 
him  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson  in  the  wrap- 
ping in  which  they  had  come  from  Holland.  I 


|  The  parcel  was  put    into  a  press    in    the 

j  Old  State  Paper  Office  in  Whitehall,  and  was 

!  to    be  heard  of  or  looked  at  no  more  for 

j  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.       Readers 

of     Macaulay's    famous    essay    on    Milton 

will  remember  that  it  was  occasioned  by 

the  discovery  of  this  parcel,  resulting  in  the 

publication  of  Milton's  theological  treatise, 

'De    Doctrina    Christiana'    (1825). 

The  majority  of  Milton's  Latin  dis- 
patches had  been  surreptitiously  published 
in  1676  ('  Litterae  Pseudo-Senatus  Anglicani, 
&c.').  Those  in  the  parcel  that  had  not 
already  appeared  were  printed  for  the 
Camden  Society  in  1859,  in  '  Original 
Papers  illustrative  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  John  Milton,'  edited  by  W.  D.  Hamilton. 
Elzevier's  letters  to  Sir  Joseph  Williamson 
and  to  Daniel  Skinner,  senior,  are  both 
given  here  in  the  original  French.  In  the 
latter  of  these  is  enclosed  a  Latin  prospec- 
tus of  Elzevier's  proposed  edition  of  Milton's 
letters.  The  younger  Skinner's  letter  to 
Pepys  is  given  at  length. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  TRANSLATORS  OF 
GELLERT  (12  S.  ix.  32). — Here  is  an  attempt 
at  a  French  translation  : — 

Extrait  des  (Euvres  de  Mr.  Gellert,  contenant 
ses  Apologues,  ses  Fables,  et  ses  Histoires,  traduit 
de  I'Allemand  en  Francois  par  M.  Toussaint, 
Avocat  du  Parlement  de  Paris,  de  I'Academie 
Royale  de  Prusse, 

2  vols.  paged  continuously,  Zullichow 
[Ziillichau]  1768.  The  work  is  dedicated 
"  a  Son  Altesse  Royale  Madame  La  Prin- 
cesse,  Epouse  de  Monseigneur  Le  Prince 
Henri,  Frere  du  Roi."  Fra^ois  Vincent 
Toussaint  writes  a  very  amusing  preface 
to  his  translation.  He  acknowledges  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  translating  a  work  of 
literature  : — 

C'est  tine  entreprise  bien  hasardeuse  que  de 
faire  parler  un  Auteur  dans  une  langue  qui  n'est 
pas  lasienne..,  Iln'yapresquequ'a  perdre  et  point 
&  gagner. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  repugnance  to 
the  office  of  a  translator  he  undertakes 
it  in  the  present  instance, 

comme  quelqu'un  qui  n'a  pas  un  gout  decide 
pour  le  mariage,  mais  qui  par  le  merite  piquant 
d'une  Belle  que  des  circonstances  ont  offerte  a  sa 
vue,  perd  sa  froideur  et  son  gout  pour  le  celibat. 

He  takes,  however,  a  liberal  view  of  the 
privileges  of  a  translator,  frankly  confessing 
that  "  quand  la  pensee  de  1' Auteur  m'en 
a  occasionne  une  a  moi-meme,  je  ne  1'ai 
pas  voulu  laisser  perdre."  It  was  Toussaint 
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who  in  translating  '  Peregrine  Pickle  ' 
changed  the  here's  name  to  Sir  William 
Pickle  ! 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  earlier 
French  version  of  the  Fables.  In  the 
interview  which  the  Bang  of  Prussia  had 
with  Gellert  in  1760  (see  Carlyle's  '  Fred- 
erick,' Bk.  xx.,  chap,  vi.)  he  says  to  the 
poet,  "  Tell  me  why  we  have  no  good  Ger- 
man authors."  Whereupon  Quintus  Icilius 
interposes,  "  Your  Majesty,  you  see  here 
one  before  you ;  one  whom  the  French 
themselves  have  translated,  calling  him 
thd  German  La  Fontaine  ".! 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Much  Hadham,  Herts. 

SUNDIALS  (12  S.  viii.  511  ;  ix.  39,  59, 
78). — Mr.  Thomas  Ross's  paper  on  '  Ancient 
Sundials  of  Scotland,'  a  report  of  which  in 
The  Builder  was  mentioned  at  p.  59,  may  be 
read  at  length  in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,'  vol. 
xii.,  new  series,  1890,  pp.  161-273.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  has  at  the  end  a 
table  of  dated  examples.  In  the  extract 
from  The  Rochdale  Observer,  given  at  the 
last  reference  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  "  Vegetate 
f orate  "  ought  surely  to  be  "Vigilate  et 
orate  "  (Matthew  xxvi.,  41  ;  Mark  xiv.,  38). 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

KINDS  OF  BREAD  IN  A.D.  1266  (12  S.  ix. 
70). — Much  that  is  very  interesting  about 
•early  bakery  is  to  be  read  in  Mr.  H.  T. 
Riley's  *  Memorials  of  London  and  London 
Life  in  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  Centuries,' 
a  book  to  which  I  cannot  now  easily  refer. 
I  think  your  correspondent  will  find  there, 
«nd  elsewhere,  that  wastel  was  bread  made 
of  fine  flour,  as  good  as  any  ordinarily  used, 
but  perhaps  a  little  inferior  to  that  demanded 
for  simnel  bread  and  demain.  The  word 
wastel  is  related  to  the  still  familiar  French 
•g&teau,  a  cake. 

Cocket  was  somewhat  inferior  to  wastel 
and  was  eaten  by  the  middle  classes.  It 
is  believed  that  its  name  came  from  the 
fact  that  in  London  it  was  stamped  with 
the  baker's  seal  or  cocket. 

"  Bread  of  a  farthing "  means  a  farth- 
ing's worth  of  the  article.  Such  a  purchase 
in  these  days  would  be  impossible,  and  I 
wonder  if  I  am  dreaming  when  I  seem  to 
recall  a  day  when  a  penny  would  buy  a 
nice  little  loaf  ?  ST.  SWTTHIN. 

The  Assize  of  Bread  fixed  a  sliding  scale 
for  the  weight  of  tiie  various  kinds  of  bread 


I  by  reference  to  the  weight,  according  to 
j  the  provisions  of  the  Assize,  of  a  farthing 
i  loaf  of  wastel  bread. 

There  were  three  ordinary  kinds  of  bread 
1  sold,    of    which    "  wastel "    was    the,  first 

quality,  "  cocket  "  the  second  quality,  and 

"  bread  of  treet  "  the  third  quality.     Besides 

those    there  was  the  "  simnel,"    a  kind  of 
!  super  bread  of  a  quality  better  than  wastel 

bread. 

Tomline's  '  Law  Dictionary  '     (published 

1820)  says  :— 

!  the  wastel  bread  was  what  we  now  call  the 
1  finest  bread  or  French  bread  ;  the  cocket  bread, 

the  second-  sort  of  white  bread  ;    bread  of  treet, 
!  and    of    common    wheat,    brown    or    household 

bread. 

I  It  further  states  that  these  three  classes 
:  of  bread  answer  to  the  three  sorts  of  bread 
mentioned  in  the  Statute  of  Anne  (by  which 
!  the  Assize  fixed  by  the  Statute  of  Henry 
|  III.  was  repealed)  and  therein  called  white, 
wheaten,  and  household  bread,  and  that 
I  in  religious  houses  they  formerly  dis- 
I  tinguished  bread  by  these  several  names, 
!  panis  armigerorum,  panis  conventualis,  and 
panis  famulorum.  Tomline  says  : — 

The  English  simnel  is  panis  purior  or  the 
purest  white  bread.  It  is  said  to  come  from  the 
Latin  simila,  which  signifies  the  purest  part  of 
the  flour. 

Halliwell  gives  "  wastel  "  as  well  baked 
j  white  bread  next  in  quality  to  simnel ; 
!  and  "  cocket  bread  "  as  the  second  kind 
I  of  best  bread.  "  Treet "  appears  to  be 
still  a  dialect  word  for  a  kind  of  bran,  for 
|  according  to  Brockett's  '  Glossary  of  North 
I  Country  Words',  * "  bye-bpotings,"  or 
i  "  sharps  "  are  the  finest  kind  of  bran  ; 
j  the  second  quality  being  called  "  treet " 
i  and  the  worst  "  chizzel." 

It  is  probable  that  bread  of  treet  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  the  bran.  Under 
the  Assize,  instead  "of  making  the  loaf  of 
a  certain  weight  vary  in  price  with  the  price 
of  corn,  the  price  of  the  loaf  remained  the 
same,  but  its  weight  increased  or  dim- 
inished as  the  price  of  wheat  fell  or  rose. 
The  Assize  contained  a  scale  fixing  the 
change  in  the  weight  of  the  farthing  loaf 
for  each  variation  of  sixpence  in  the  price 
of  a  quarter  of  wheat  from  twelve  pence  to 
twelve  shillings.  Barrington  in  his  ^  Obser- 
vations on  the  More  Ancient  Statutes,' 
speaking  of  the  Assize,  p.  54,  observes  : — 

It  is  said  that  there  are  many  mistakes  in  the 
proportions  between  the  weight  of  bread  as 
settled,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it,  which  is 
very  possible,  as  the  legislators  in  those  days 
were  not  very  accurate  arithmeticians. 
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Some   interesting   information  as   to   the 
Assize  of  Bread  will  be  found  in  the  transla- ! 
tion    of   the    '  Liber   Albus,'  p.   302  et  seq. 
Reference  might  also  be  made  to  Ashley's  ; 
'  Economic  History,'  p.  187  et  seq. 

WM.  SELF-WEEKS. 


Westwood,  Clitheroe. 


CHEWAR  (12  S.  ix.  50,  96). — The  supposed 
origin  of  this  word  was  described  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Cockram,  head  master  of  the  Royal 
Latin   School,   Buckingham,    on    p.    85    of  i 
'  Historical  Buckingham,'  by  J.  T.  Harrison,  j 
1909.      As  his  letter  is  a  very  interesting! 
but  not  a  lengthy  one,  I  will  give  it  in  full. 
He  says  : — 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  your 
readers  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  Ordnance 
Survey     people     were     making     the     necessary 
measurement  for  the  large  map  of  Buckingham/ 
they    were    considerably    exercised    about     the 
proper   spelling  of  the    word   "  chewar,"   which 
they  found  applied  by  the  inhabitants   to   the 
alley  between  Mr.  C.  A.  Bennett's  house  and  the 
Bucks    and    Oxon   Bank.     Several    of   the    best 
informed  and  oldest  residents  were  asked  to  give  | 
their  opinions  as  to  the  correct  spelling  of  this; 
strange  name,  and  the  form  which  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  support  was   finally  adopted  j 
and  in  due  course  permanently  recorded  in  iron, 
upon  the  walls ! 

It   would   appear   that   after   all    the   popular  j 
verdict  was  an  erroneous  one.     The  most  recently  I 
issued  part  of  Murray's  new  English  dictionary,  | 
published  at  the  Clarendon  Press,   includes  the  | 
word  Chare,  which  is  evidently  identical  with  our 
old  friend  Chewar.     It  is  curious  that  this  spelling 
does  not  occur  amongst  the  forms  of  the  word 
collected  by  the  Philological  Society,  which  are 
Chihera,   Chere,   Chare,   fihoyer,  and   Chair.     Sir 
James   Murray's    definition  of  Chare  is  "  a  local 
name  for  a  narrow  alley  or  lane." 

The  earliest  spelling  which  has  been  discovered 
is  "  cherhera "  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the 
documents  of  William  de  Glanville,  in  Surtees's 
'  History  of  Durham.'  One  of  the  extracts  is 
from  the  London  Gazette  -of  1707:  "A  large 
dwelling  house  in  the  Broad  Chair  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  "  will  be  sold.  In  Tennant's  '  Tour 
of  Scotland,'  1790,  occurs  :  "  The  lower  Streets 
and  Chares,  or  Alleys,  are  extremely  narrow." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  if  the  local 
pronunciation,  which  settled  the  spelling  of  the 
Buckingham  alley,  can  be  supported  by  any 
papers  or  documents  in  the  possession  of  your 
readers.  L.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 

A  CURIOSITY  OF  ENDEAVOUR  (12  S.  ix.  67). 
— The  MS.  book  described  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Fussell  is  only  a  schoolboy's  exercise,  in- 
tended to  "  rub  in  "  some  of  the  principal 
facts  of  English  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  teach  the  neat-handed  use  of  pen 


and  ink.  In  much  the  same  way,  and  with 
a  similar  object,  most  of  us  have  made  school -\ 
boy  maps  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy. 

B.  B. 

THE  PLAGUE  PITS  (12  S.  viii.  450,  495r 
97  ;  ix.  12,  35). — Now  that  discussion 
is  revived  regarding  the  identity  of  th& 
plague  pits  of  London  during  the  severest 
epidemic  visitation,  it  may  be  noted  that 
Mr.  Balleine,  the  sometime  curate  at 
Whitechapel  St.  Mary's,  declared  it  is  a 
myth  that  victims  of  the  dreaded  disease 
were  buried  pell-mell  at  the  AVhitechapel 
Mount.  The  plague  pit  for  that  then 
semi-rural  locality  was  where  St.  Philip's 
Church  now  stands,  behind  the  modern 
London  Hospital.  By  the  by,  the  White  - 
chapel  St.  Mary  cleric  says  the  much- 
debated  Mount  "  existed  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  being  probably  a  Saxon 
fortification  to  protect  the  High  Road  from 
the  Danes,  who  held  the  Eastern  Counties. 
In  1642,  when  Charles  I.  was  supposed  ta 
be  marching  on  London,  it  was  restored 
to  its  original  use,  men,  women,  and  children 
working  night  and  day  digging  trenches 
from  the  road  to  the  River  Thames  and 
piling  all  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  Mount 
which  was  crowned  by  formidable  stone- 
works."' When  was  made  what  was  called 
the  New  Road — a  way  down  to  the  then 
new  docks  and  river  quays,  in  1807, 
across  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient 
Stepney-Wapping  marsh — these  lowlands 
so  much  increased  in  value,  that  the  White - 
chapel  Mount  was  carted  away  and  the  site 
built  upon  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
fast  increasing  trading  interests  of  the  port 
and  the  evicted  of  St.  Katharine's  precinct. 

Me. 


J?otcs  on 


Prehistory :  A  Study  of  early  Cultures  in  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  By  M.  C. 
Burkitt,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (Cambridge :  Univer- 
sity Press,  35s.  net.) 

MB.  BUBKITT  is,  we  believe,  a  young  man  ;  but 
he  has  already  made  his  mark  in  the  study  of 
prehistoric  man,  where  he  has  proved  the  most 
brilliant  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Breuil  (who  contributes 
a  delightful  little  preface  to  this  book).  He  is 
himself  an  excavator,  a  cave-explorer,  who  has 
contributed  valuable  discoveries  to  the  common 
stock ;  and  his  book  is  as  independent  and  as 
first-hand  as  that  of  a  young  investigator  should 
be.  It  is  also  cautious  :  he  does  not  present 
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his  new  suggestions  as  proved  facts.  Taking 
it  as  a  whole,  it  is  a  book  to  be  warmly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  have  at  least  a  smattering  of 
this  alluring  science,  for  it  maps  out  the  whole 
field  as  well  as  presenting  the  latest  theories 
on  particular  points. 

Mr.  Burkitt  is,  perhaps  rightly,  shy  of  physical 
anthropology,  which  he  regards  as  outside  his 
own  field.  He  is  shy,  also,  and  a  little  too  shy, 
of  geology.  Useful  as  is  his  correlation  of  geo- 
logical and  anthropological  eras,  it  might  have 
been  carried  further  to  the  advantage  of  the 
student.  Yet,  when  Mr.  Burkitt  gets  to  work 
on  what  he  is  justified  in  claiming  as  his  own 
subject,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  his 
chapters.  They  are  full,  clearly  arranged,  and 
exact  wherever  exactness  is  possible.  He 
knows  the  tools  of  primitive  man  thoroughly, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  admirable  plates  at  the 
end  of  the  volume,  he  makes  the  study  of  them 
easy.  Speaking  broadly,  the  distinctive  feature 
of  his  book  is  the  prominence  that  it  gives  to  the 
idea  of  migration.  The  field  of  discovery  is 
no  longer  cut  up  into  isolated  portions.  We 
get  the  implications  of  the  contact  of  one  civiliza- 
tion with  another  and  of  one  race  with  another  ; 
and  there  are  several  instances  in  which  this 
idea  gives  satisfactory  explanations  of  points 
hitherto  obscure.  The  relations  of  Aurignacian, 
Solutrean  and  Magdalenian  cultures,  for  instance, 
are  the  subjects  of  some  of  Mr.  Burkitt's  most 
fruitful  suggestions  ;  and  his  inquiry  whether 
the  Piltdown  skull  and  the  Heidelberg  jaw  are 
of  the  same  age,  though  of  different  type^— 
the  jaw  corresponding  to  the  development  in 
Germany  of  Chellean  man  into  Mousterian,  and 
the  Piltdown  skull  to  the  development  in  France 
of  the  Chellean  into  the  Acheulean — is  one  of 
which  all  students  of  the  subject  will  see  the 
significance.  In  all  cases  Mr.  Burkitt  is  desirous 
of  elucidating  the  origin  and  movement  of  the 
\arious  races ;  and  such  phenomena  as,  for 
instance,  the  effect  of  Solutrean  upon  Aurigna- 
cian (an  effect  largely  due  to  the  lower  race's 
possession  of  a  better  spear-head  — which 
rouses  Mr.  Burkitt  to  a  rather  unkind  com- 
parison) ;  and  the  passing  of  the  Neanderthal 
race,  beetle-browed  ard  prognathous,  before 
the  far  superior  Cro-Magnon  from  North  Africa 
become  almost,  one  might  say,  matters,  not  of 
prehistory,  but  of  history. 

Of  all  the  chapters  in  this  book  none  is  more 
interesting  and  vigorous  than  those  on  pre- 
historic art.  Mr.  Burkitt,  following  Breuil,  has 
mapped  it  all  out  pretty  clearly.  Art  begins 
in  the  Aurignacian  age  with  the  engraving  of  the 
sinuous  lines  known  as  "  macaroni,"  and  then  of 
the  first  simple  animal  figures  ;  and  the  painting 
in  outline  of  animals.  In  the  Lower  Magdale- 
nian age  the  engraving  in  silhouette  improves, 
and  there  is  a  tendency  to  greater  exactness 
in  detail ;  while  in  painting  we  get  the  first 
shading  and  modelling,  and  stump-drawing 
comes  into  use.  In  the  Middle  Magdalenian,  the 
engraving  reaches  its  highest  point ;  but  colour, 
employed  largely  in  monochrome  flat  wash, 
destroys  the  modelling,  and  the  next  period, 
the  Upper  Magdalenian,  shows  colour  trying 
to  get  back  in  polychrome  the  modelling  pre- 
viously lost,  and  engraving  poorer  than  ever. 
Last,  in  the  Azilian  age,  there  is  no  engraving 


at  all.  And  the  purpose  of  this  prehistoric  art  ? 
Mr.  Burkitt  argues  it  out  carefully,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  as  a  general  thing  neither 
decoration  nor  the  expression  of  the  joy  of  life, 
but  magic,  was  the  prime  motive.  The  subjects 
often  forbid  the  idea  of  joy  ;  the  position  of  the 
cave-art,  usually  difficult  of  access  and  far  from 
the  front  of  the  cave  where  man  lived,  makes  the 
idea  of  decoration  unlikely.  The  "  art  mobi- 
lier  " — engraved  bones  and  weapons — included, 
no  doubt,  "  sketches "  made  by  pupils  or  by 
artists  preparing  to  execute  a  cave-work  ;  but, 
in  the  main,  art  was  a  matter  of  religion— ^-of 
procuring  a  good  supply  of  food,  of  protecting 
the  home,  or  of  other  spiritual  affairs.  And  Mr. 
Burkitt  sees  good  reason  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  caste  of  medicine  men,  who  maintained 
and  modified  the  artistic  traditions  throughout 
the  widely  separated  areas  inhabited.  As  with  the 
tools,  so  with  the  prehistoric  art :  the  illustrations 
are  excellent  and  of  extraordinary  interest. 

Poems  of  William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun.  (Oxford 
University  Press.  Oxford  edition,  5s.  net. 
Also  hi  the  '  Oxford  Poets,'  8s.  6d.  net ;  and  on 
India  paper,  9s.  8d.  net.) 

IT  is  good  to  have  a  complete  and  handy  edition 
of  Aytoun.  The  '  Lays  of  the  Scottish  Cavaliers' 
are  always  fresh  and  stirring.  '  Bothwell '  is  not 
too  long,  considering  the  movement  and  vigour 
of  its  verse.  In  the  '  Miscellaneous  Verse  '  there 
are  beautiful  things  besides  the  well-known 
'  GEnone.'  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  which  of 
the  '  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads '  were  Aytoun's 
(the  '  Snapping  Turtle  '  was  his,  and  so  was  the 
immortal  and  perfect  '  Massacre  of  the  Mac- 
pherson ').  But  the  clou  of  this  edition  is 
undoubtedly  the  '  Spasmodic  Tragedy,'  Firmilian, 
by  *  T.  Percy  Jones,'  and  the  review  of  the  tragedy 
which  was  published  before  the  work  itself  ap- 
peared. In  tragedy  and  review  Aytoun  made 
hilarious  fun  of  the  poetic  extravagances  of  such 
writers  as  '  Festus '  Bailey  of  Nottingham,  and 
Sydney  Dobell  with  his  'Balder,'  and  Alexander 
Smith  with  his  '  Drama  'of  Life.'  No  one  who 
loves  a  witty  burlesque  but  will  enjoy  these  two 
brilliant  specimens  of  it  now  first  reprinted. 
Another  side  of  this  remarkable  poet  may  be 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  '  Lament  for  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley,'  written  in  the  metre  of  '  Adonai's.' 
The  book  is  well  arranged  and  well  printed,  and 
the  price  of  the  cheapest  edition  is  cheap  indeed. 

A  Contribution  to  an  Essex  Dialect  Dictionary. 
Supplement  II.  (Reprinted  from  The  Essex 
Review,  July,  1921.)  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Gepp,  M.A.  (Colchester :  Benham,  Is.  3d. ; 
post  free,  Is.  4d.) 

AT  12  S.  vi.  239,  we  reviewed  Mr.  Gepp's  original 
'Contribution,'  and  at  12  S.  vii.  380,  we  noticed 
the  publication  of  the  first  Supplement.  The 
second  Supplement,  just  issued,  amplifies  the 
former  works,  comprising  many  new  words  and 
usages  and  new  comments  on  and  illustrations 
of  words  and  usages  already  given.  The  Supple- 
ment gives  also  a  few  Essex  dialect  words  not 
yet  recorded  in  the  author's  own  district  of  High 
Easter,  Felsted  and  Little  Dunmow,  and  some 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  words  which  may  be  found 
to  occur  in  Essex.  Not  all  the  words  given  are 
exclusively  Essex  words.  For  instance,  a 
"  gaggle,"  or  flight  of  birds,  is  the  word  that  all 
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correctly  speaking  sportsmen  use  for  a  flight  of 
wild  geese  ;  and  "  swab,"  "  swab-hook  "  (some- 
times "  swap  ")  are  regular  in  Sussex.  The 
Supplement  (which,  like  its  predecessors,  has  some 
delicious  little  touches  of  humour)  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  by  those  who  have  the  '  Contribu- 
tion '  and  the  first  Supplement ;  and  Mr. 
Gepp's  close  and  chronological  use  of  the  '  N.E.D.' 
for  examples  of  words  and  usages  tends  to  justify 
his  claim  that  dialect  speech  is  the  preserver  of 
classic  English.  To  dialect  and  to  classic  English 
alike  Mr.  Gepp  is  rendering  yeoman  service. 

The  Owl  Sacred  Pack  of  the  Fox  Indians.  By 
Truman  Michelson.  (Smithsonian  Institution  : 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  ;  Bulletin  72. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.) 
LINGUISTICALLY  and  ethnologically  this  book  is 
of  high  value.  Mr.  Michelson  prints  the  Indian 
text  on  the  left  hand  page  and  his  English  transla- 
tion on  the  right  hand  ;  and  his  linguistic  notes 
on  the  text  and  other  apparatus  criticus  are  the 
work  of  a  scholar.  From  the  ethnological  point 
of  view  the  work  has  special  claims  to  study. 
The  pack  itself  is  now  in  the  Museum  fur  Volker- 
kunde,  Berlin  ;  but  Mr.  Michelson's  text  is  the 
narrative  of  its  former  owner,  Alfred  Kiyana, 
who  knew  not  only  the  legend  of  its  origin,  but 
the  ritual  connected  with  it,  its  esoteric  meaning 
and  its  traditional  powers.  The  contents  of  the 
pack  included  the  owl-skin,  a  tobacco-pipe,  a 
flute,  a  fire-flint,  and  other  ceremonial  articles. 
Two  children,  Black  Rainbow  and  his  niece 
(sister's  daughter)  Deer  -.  Horn,  had  been 
chosen  out  in  childhood  by  the  Owl  to  be 
"  blessed  "  ;  and  the  pack  and  its  contents  (all 
except  the  flute)  were  given  to  them  by  a  naked 
man  in  a  lonely  spot  when,  after  a  dedicated 
youth,  they  had  grown  up.  The  man  also  gave 
them  full  instructions  about  Fox  dances  in  summer 
and  in  winter,  about  the  use  of  the  pack  in  war- 
fare, in  medicine,  and  other  fields  of  life.  The 
lore  thus  handed  down,  with  the  words  of  the 
ritual,  songs  and  many  other  minute  details,  were 
all  remembered  by  Alfred  Kiyana,  and  they 
form  a  valuable  repository  of  Indian  lore  of  many 
kinds.  The  narrative,  too,  is  very  charming  and 
interesting  ;  and  there  are  passages  in  which  the 
nature  of  religion  as  understood  by  the  Foxes  is 
illuminated.  A  few  good  illustrations  help  to 
the  understanding  of  the  whole. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  July  includes  a  study 
by  Dr.  F.C.  S.  Schiller  of  William  James,  chiefly 
as  seen  in  the  two  volumes  of  his  letters  edited 
by  his  son  Henry.  Dr.  Schiller's  account  of 
James,  his  personality,  and  the  difficult  paths 
by  which  he  won  through  from  Spencerian  natural- 
ism to  his  bracing  religious  faith  (for  so  it  must 
be  called)  makes  an  article  of  great  interest  and 
value.  Mr.  John  Freeman  points  out  well  how, 
in  restoring  the  English  peasant  to  the  English 
landscape,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett's  three  volumes 
of  poetry,  '  The  Song  of  the  Plow,'  '  The  Village 
Wife's  Lament,'  and'  '  Flowers  in  the  Grass,' 
have  achieved  a  singular  triumph ;  and  his 
article  is  a  sterling  piece  of  criticism.  Lord 
Haldane's  '  The  Reign  of  Relativity '  and  Lord 
Bryce's  '  Modern  Democracies  '  are  the  subjects 
of  two  judicious  articles  ;  and  there  is  a  readable 
paper  on  sixteenth- century  travels  and  dis- 
coveries. M.  Elie  Halevy's  history  of  Chartism 


and    Dr.    Arthur    Shadwell's    masterly    analysis 
of  the  coal  strike  are  also  to  be  noted. 

IN  the  August  Cornhill  Mr.  J.  H.  Roberts 
analyses  in  lively  style  the  names  of  London 
streets  ;  we  should  like  to  see  more  work  from  him 
in  the  same  fruitful  field.  Sir  Henry  Lucy 
begins  some  more  reminiscences  under  the  title 
of  '  From  the  Diary  of  a  Journalist.'  Dr.  Bernard 
W.  Henderson's  tribute  to  George  Macdonald 
as  preacher  will  warm  many  a  heart,  and  his 
memories  of  Henry  Allon,  Beecher,  Gordon 
Calthrop  and  other  preachers  of  the  eighteen- 
eighties  are  good  reading.  Short  stories  by  Mr.  J . 
D.  Beresford  and  Mr.  George  Blake,  and  Mr.  Julian 
Huxley's  charming  Italian  study,  '  A  Legend  and 
some  Peasants,'  make  up  an  attractive  number. 

The  Antiquaries'  Journal  for  July  (Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  5s.  net.)  leads  off  with  Sir  Her- 
cules Read's  presidential  address  on  '  Museums 
in  the  Present  and  Future,'  the  gist  of  which  may 
be  familar  to  our  readers  from  the  daily  papers. 
It  deserves  careful  study  in  its  complete  form. 
Mr.  C.  R.  Peers  and  Mr.  Reginald  A.  Smith  con- 
tribute an  acute  and  careful  account  of  Way- 
land's  Smithy,  near  Ashbury,  Berks  ;  the  latter 
giving  the  history  of  the  monument,  and  the 
former  describing  the  excavations  of  1919-20. 
Mr.  Stanley  Carson's  paper  on  the  Dorian 
Invasion  in  the  light  of  some  new  evidence  ; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hildburgh's  on  some  English  alabaster 
carving,  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Westlake's  note  on 
the  excavations  by  which  he  discovered  the 
Misericorde  of  Westminster  Abbey  behind  No.  20, 
Dean's  Yard,  are  full  of  interest. 

THE  Chief  Librarian  of  the  City  of  Birmingham 
Public  Libraries  sends  us  the  catalogue  of  the  unique 
collection  of  War  Poetry  presented  to  the  Re- 
ference Library  by  an  anonymous  donor.  The 
collection,  while  surprisingly  large,  is  not  com- 
plete ;  and  the  Librarian  asks  for  any  information 
or  help  that  would  lead  to  the  acquisition  of 
such  war  poems  as  may  be  absent.  Address,  The 
Chief  Librarian,  Public  Libraries,  Ratcliff  Place, 
Birmingham. 

JJotice*  to  Correspondent. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers"— at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G. 4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

When  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses' — 
immediately  after  the  exact  heading — the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 
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NOTICE— TO   BOOKLOVERS 
AND   LITERARY   MEN. 


BEST  &    CO. 

Bookbinding  by  Disabled  Soldiers 

Under  the  personal  direction  of 

Major  Clement  Ingleby,  R.A.F. 

EXCELLENT  WORK.  MODERATE  CHARGES. 


Address — 

Red  Lion  House,  Red  Lion  Court, 
Fleet  Street,  E.G. 


Notes    and   Queries. 

Cloth  bound  volumes  of  the  above,  covering 
the  period  of  January  to  June,  1921  (Vol.  VIII., 
Series  12),  are  now  available  and  may  be  ordered 
from  any  Bookseller,  price  15/-  net,  or  direct  from 
the  Publisher,  '  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.C.4,  at  15/9  post  free. 

The  index  for  Vol.  VIII.,  Series  12,  is  also  ready, 
price,  1/6  post  free. 


JJote*  anb 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATE  :  £1  10s.  4d.  per  annum, 

post  free,  inland  or  abroad. 

Subscriptions,   which  are  payable  in  advance,  should  be 
addressed  to — 

The  Publisher. 

"Notes  and  Queries," 

Printing  House  Square. 

London,  E.C.4. 

Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  "  The 
Times,"  and  crossed  "  Coutts  &  Co." 

AN   EXPERIENCED    EDITOR   would   assist 
any  County    Archaeological   Society  or  undertake  the 
review  of  books,  &c. — Write.   "Bookworm."   Box  H.    1612. 
The  Times,  E.C.4. 


BOOKS.— ALL     OUT*  -  OF  -  PRINT    BOOKS 
supplied,  no  matter  on  what  subject.   Please  state  wants. 
Topography.    Archaeology.     Genealogy.     Biography,     Court 
Memoirs,  etc.     List  free.— BAKER'S  Great  Bookshop.  14-16. 
John  Bright  Street.  Birmingham. 


FT1HE    AUTHOR'S    HAIRLESS   PAPER-PAD. 

The  LEADENHALL  PRESS.  Ltd..  Publishers  and  Printers. 

9-47.  GARDEN  ROW. 

ST.  GEORGE'S   ROAD.  SOUTHWARK.  S.E.I. 
Contains  hairless  paper,  over  which  the  pen  slips  with  perfect 
freedom.  Ninepence  each.   8s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain ;  postage 
extra.  Is.  3d.     Pocket  size,  5s.  per  dozen,  ruled  or  plain : 
postage  1*. 
STICKPHAST  is  a  clean  white  Paste  and  not  a  messy  liquid. 


EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLEMENT 

A  Weekly  Record  of 
Educational  Progress  at 
-  Home  and  Abroad  - 

PUBLISHED    EVERY 
SATURDAY 

Trice  2d. 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 

12  months  -         -         13s.  Od. 

6  months  -         -  6s.  6d. 

3  months  3s.  3d. 

Post   free    from    the   Publisher, 

Printing  House  Square, 

London,  E.C.4. 


Notes  and  Queries. 
BINDING  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  Publisher  will  undertake  the  binding  of  subscribers' 
parts  into  volumes  at  the  following  charges,  which  are  inclu- 
sive of  case,  binding,  and  return  carriage  : — 

VOL.  viii.,  SERIES  12 4/6  each 

FORMER  VOLUMES  (any  series)    . .     . .     6/0  each 

Parts  for  binding  should  be  sent  carriage  paid  to  The 
Publisher,  '  NOTES  A*TD  QUERIES.'  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.C.4,  and  marked  "  Binding  Order."  The  neces- 
sary remittance  should  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time  under 
separate  cover. 


Just  Published. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS, 
OLD   AND   MODERN, 

including  Armorial  and  other  Fine  Bindings,  Books 
with  Plates  in  Coloured  Aquatint,  Specimens  from 
the  Kelmscott,  Doves,  Ashendene,  and  other 
Presses ;  also  a  few  Books,  mostly  Presentation 
Copies,  from  the  Libraries  of  the  late  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree  and  Mr.  Henry  James.  On  Sale  by 

JAMES  BAIN  (James  S.  Bain), 
14,  King  William  Street, 

Strand,  London,  W.G.2. 

A  copy  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
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The  Completion 
of  a  Great  Work 


Illustrated  History  and 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  War 

is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
now  on  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subscribers 
in  the  same  styles  of  binding,  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  other  volumes. 

The  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  The  Times  History 
form  a  complete  and  standard  war  library  that  should  be 
in  every  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  The  complete  work  may  be  obtained,  care- 
fully packed  and  post  free,  from  The  Publisher,  Printing 
House  Square,  London,  E.C.4,  at  the  following  prices  :  — 

Red  Cloth       ......             ..  £16  10  0 

Half  Leather,  royal,  purple  or  red    .  .  19^    5  0 

Full  Leather                 .  .             .  .             .  .  22    0  0 

Persian  Leather          ..            ..            ..  25  17  0 

Send    a    remittance    to-day,     and    add    this 
magnificent  work  to  your  shelves. 


Printed  and  Published  br  THE  TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  LIMITED. 
Printing  House-square.  London.  E.C.4. — August  6,  1921. 
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BARBELLION 

The  Journal  of  a  Disappointed  Man 

Enjoying  Life,  Etc. 

A  Last  Diary 

Barbellion  has  been  described  by  The  Times  Literary  Supple- 

ment as  "  the  contemporary  English  restatement  of  R.  L. 

Stevenson."     These  three  volumes  are  in  their  5th,  3rd, 

and   2nd   IMPRESSIONS  respectively.      The  first  con- 

tains  an  introduction   by  H.   G.  WELLS  and  the  last 

two  memoirs  of  the  Author  by  his  brothers 

H.   C.    and    A.  J.    CUMMINGS. 

Cr.    8vo.    6s.    net    each. 
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LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

The  Best  Guide  to  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  T)ay. 


Literary  Supplement  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  leading 
authority  on  all  matters  of  literary  interest. 
Its  scholarly  expression  of  modern  politi- 
cal and  literary  ideas,  its  thoughtful  and 
well-balanced  criticisms,  and  its  regular 
and  full  notices  of  all  important  new 
books,  are  well  known  and  valued  by 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  readers. 


Every  Thursday.      "Price  6d. 


Cfje  Cimcs  Literary  Supplement  may  be  obtained  through 
any  newsagent,  or  post  free  for  30/-  per  annum  direct  from 
The  PUBLISHER,  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G. 4. 
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JSotesf. 

THE  SFORZAS  AND  THE  ORDER  OF 
THE  GOLDEN  SPUR. 
I. 

SOME  time  ago  I  had  before  me  original 
letters  patent  issued  in  1840  by  Lorenzo 
Duke  Sforza  Cesarini  ("  Laurentius  Dux 
Sfortia  Caesarinus  "),  in  which  he  recited 
that  :— 

Paulus  Papa  III.  per  suas  Literas  Apostolicas 
sub  Plumbo  expeditas  sub  datum  Romae  apud 
Sanctum  Petrum  Anno  Incarnationis  Dominicae 
MDXXXIX.  xviii.  Kalendis  Maji  Pontificatus  Sui 
Anno  v.  Majoribus  nostris,  Nobis,  ac  caeteris 
omnibus  de  Familia,  et  Prosapia  Sfortia  amplam, 
liberam,  et  omnimodam  facultatem,  et  auctor- 
itatem  inter  alias  concesserit  Equites,  et  Milites 
Auratos,  et  Sacri  Palatii,  Aulaeque  Lateranensis 
Cpmites  creandi,  instituendi,  et  solemniter  or- 
dinandi,  et  quos  benemeritos,  dignosque  censere- 
mus,  Equitis  Auratae  Militiae,  Comitisque  Palatini 
hujusmodi  titulo,  nomine,  et  insignibus  decorandi, 
and  proceeded,  with  a  superfluity  of  words 


and  commas,  to  confer  these  honours  on 
the  grantee. 

Long  excerpts  from  the  Bull  of  Paul  III. 
(Alessandro  Farnese)  are  given  by  Ratti 
('Delia  Famiglia  Sforza,'  i.  264-6).  The 
grantee,  Sforza  Sforza,  Count  of  Santa 
Fiora,  was  son  of  Count  Bosio  II.  by  Cos- 
tanza  Farnese,  the  legitimate  daughter 
of  the  grantor.  The  Pope's  tendency  to 
nepotism,  of  which  the  most  signal  instance 
was  the  grant  of  the  Duchy  of  Parma  to  his 
son,  is  said  to  have  caused  him  remorse 
in  his  later  days : — 

Si  je  n'avais  point  fait  princes  mes  parents, 
je  serais  maintenant  sans  reproche  devant  Dieu, 
et  exempt  d'un  grand  peche  ('  L'Art  de  verifier 
les  Dates,'  iii.  422-3). 

II. 

In  Anglo -Latin  "  miles  auratus  "  would 
mean  simply  a  knight  bachelor  ;  but  Duke 
Lorenzo's  patent  goes  on  to  grant  the  new 
knight  the  right — 

Crucem  auream  aurato  calcari  insignitam  ante 
pectus  pendentem  defer endi,  Palliumque  simili 
Cruce  auro  sericoque  rubeo  contexta  ornandi. 

Here  we  have  clearly  the  insignia  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  known  as  St. 
Sylvester  since  its  statutes  were  revised  by 
Gregory  XVI.  in  1841  (Lawrence -Archer, 
'  Orders  of  Chivalry,'  pp.  191-2,  331,  and 
Plate  xxxvi.). 

Lawrence -Archer  states  that :  —  "  The 
Knights  used  to  be  styled,  in  their  patents, 
'  Latern  Counts  Palatine.'  "  (ibid.,  p.  191). 
Perhaps  we  should  read  Lateran,  but  even 
then  the  description  seems  curious. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  "  Comes  Pala- 
tinus  "  used  in  the  original  sense  of  "  Count 
of  the  Palace,"  and  still  more  interesting  to 
find  "  Comes  "  combining  its  original  mean- 
ing of  "  Companion  "  with  that  of  "  Count," 
the  right  being  granted  to  the  new  knight 
uti  Comiti  Palatino  Sanctissimum  Dominum 
Nostrum  Papam  una  cum  aliis  Comitibus  con- 
comitandi. 

III. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Spur  seems  to  be  uncertain. 
Lawrence -Archer  mentions  the  legend  that 
it  was  founded  by  Constantino  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Sylvester,  adding  : — "  The  true 
origin,  however,  must  be  attributed  to 
either  Pope  Paul  III.  or  to  Pope  Pius  IV. 
in  1559  "  (p.  191).  This  might  mislead  the 
unwary  reader  into  supposing  that  Pius  IV. 
succeeded  Paul  III.  in  that  year ;  but 
Paul  III.  reigned  from  1534  to  1549,  and 
Pius  was  not  elected  until  the  night  of 
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Dec.  25-26, 1559,  being  crowned  Jan.  6,  1560 
('  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  iii.  422,  427). 
However,  in  the  Chronological  Table  at  the 
end  of  his  book,  Lawrence -Archer  gives 
the  "  authentic  or  probable  date  "  as  1534; 
and  the  Sforza  grant  shows  that  the  Order 
was  already  in  existence  in  1539.  It  is 
curious  that  in  the  same  table  Lawrence  - 
Archer  gives  the  "traditional  or  apocryphal 
date  "  of  foundation  as  1539,  which  must 
be  an  error.  St.  Sylvester  died  Dec.  31, 
335  ('  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,'  iii.  257). 
Lawrence -Archer  states  that  :< — 
The  right  of  nomination  having  been  con- 
ceded to  Cardinals  and  Dukes,  its  reputation  was 
at  length  impaired.  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  .  .  . 
in  1841  decreed  that  it  should  only  be  conferred 
for  zeal  in  the  [Roman]  Catholic  religion,  for  civil 
virtues,  and  for  eminence  in  science  and  art 
(p.  191). 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  he 
deprived,  or  tried  to  deprive,  the  House 
of  Sforza  of  their  right  to  create  knights 
of  the  Order. 

IV. 

Amongst  many  other  titles  at  the  head  of 
his  letters  patent,  Lorenzo  styles  himself 
"  Princeps  Romanus  et  Sacri  Romani 
Imperii."  But  there  seems  to  be  some 
doubt  whether  the  Sforzas  were  really 
Princes  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Sieb- 
macher,  although  he  includes  the  Dukes  of 
Sforza- Cesarini  amongst  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  is  unable  to  discover  their  right  to 
the  title.  The  first  to  whom  he  attributes 
it  is  Filippo  (d.  1764),  whose  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  Sieb- 
macher  suggesting  that  Filippo  probably 
assumed  the  title  in  right  of  his  wife — 
"  wohl  jure  uxoris  ?  "  His  nephew  ("  Nef- 
fe  ")  and  successor,  Gaetano  (d.  1776),  also 
married  a  Reichsfurstin  and  assumed  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  ; 
and  Gaetano' s  son  Francesco  bore  the  same 
title,  without  it  being  apparent  whether, 
and  when,  it  had  been  conferred  : — "  ohne 
dass  zu  ersehen,  ob  und  warm  derselbe  ver- 
liehen  worden  ware  "  (*  Wappenbuch,'  Ite 
Band,  3te  Abt.,  3te  Reihe  A.,  p.  248).  On 
this  it  may  be  remarked  that : — 

(1)  Gaetano  was    the    brother,    not    the 
nephew,  of  Filippo  (Ratti,  op.  cit.t  pp.  358, 
360). 

(2)  The  M.I.    on  the   tomb   of  Filippo's 
father,  Giuseppe  Sforza  (d.  1744),  gives  him 
the  title  of   "  Sacri  Romani  Imperii  Prin- 
cipis  "  (ibid.,  p.  358)  ;  so  the  title  was  prob- 
ably borne    by   him,  although  doubtless  it 


may  only  have  been  attributed  to  him  by 
his  son  after  his  death. 

(3)  The  wives  of  Filippo  and  Gaetano  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  princesses  in  their  own 
right,  and  presumably  only  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Reichsfurstin  as  daughters  of  a 
Reichsfurst ;  in  which  case  their  husbands 
can  hardly  have  been  entitled  to  assume 
the  title  jure  uxoris,  although  this  is  no  proof 
that  they  did  not  do  so. 

I  hope  that  other  contributors  will  be  able 
to  supply  an  explanation. 

G.  H.  WHITE. 

23,  Weighton  Road,  Anerley. 


THE  OLDEST  LONDON  STATUE. 
1395-1921. 

THE  statues  of  London  have  been  listed 
and  photographed  with  infinite  care,  and  yet 
there  has  remained  this  almost  unidentified, 
and  certainly  the  oldest,  stone  effigy  prac- 
tically unknown.  Of  its  history  and  origin 
nothing  has  been  ascertained  or  recorded 
until  this  brief  narrative  came  to  be  written 
after  much  research,  the  inspiration  of  a 
small  drawing  and  close  examination  of  the 
statue  in  situ. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  that 
is  the  year  1395,  King  Richard  the  Second 
ordered  the  restoration  of  Westminster 
Hall.  Fire  had  destroyed  the  roof,  and  a 
better  entrance  was  needed  from  Palace 
Yard.  So  it  was  built  much  as  we  see  it 
to-day,  the  most  important  improvement 
being  the  great  North  Porch,  with  its  many 
niches. 

Some  of  the  original  contracts  between 
the  King  et  Richard  Washbourn  et  Johan 
Swalwe  Masons  d'autre  part  are  textually 
preserved  in  that  well-known  work  Rymer's 
'  Fcedera.' 

The  records,  however,  are  not  complete,  so 
we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  work  was  not 
finished  when  the  King  abdicated,  and  some 
of  the  niches  were  never  filled  with  these 
intended  statues  of  tutelary  saints  or  kings 
and  queens  of  preceding  reigns.  About 
a  century  later  the  changes  in  the  uses 
of  the  great  hall  had  created  a  demand  for 
taverns,  and  at  least  two,  named  respec- 
tively "  Heaven  "  and  "  Hell,"  were  pro- 
vided by  extraneous  buildings  built  against 
this  porch,  and  hiding  most  of  its  niches 
and  statuary.  These  additions  to  the  build- 
ings persisted  until  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  extensions  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  were  made  and  all  taverns,  inns, 
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and  coffee-houses  banished.  James  Wyatt 
was  the  first  architect  employed,  but  subse- 
quently Sir  John  Soane  carried  out  the 
desired  improvements.  They  seem  to  have 
concurred  in  thinking  that  the  removal  of  the 
buildings  hiding  the  porch  was  essential,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  the  niches  and  their 
statues  were  rediscovered.  The  contem- 
porary drawing  referred  to  illustrates  three 
figures  that  may  be  identified  as  Edward  I., 
Queen  Philippa,  Edward  II.  The  removal 
of  an  obtruding  hand  and  arm  noticeable  in 
two  of  the  statues  is  due  to  the  circumstance 
of  ->he  back  wall  of  the  houses  having  been 
built  flat  against  these  niches  and  statuary. 
This  discovery,  although  attributed  to  James 
Wyatt  the  architect,  was  probably  due  to 
his  Clerk  of  Works,  Thomas  Gayfere,  who 
held  a  similar  position  at  Westminster 
Abbey.  Exactly  how  he  disposed  of  these 
statues  is  not  known,  possibly  they  were  . 
broken  up  before  their  interest  was  realized  ; 
but  when,  in  1825,  a  further  discovery  j 
of  statues  was  made  at  least  one 
was  sold  or  presented,  and  so  came  to 
be  preserved  to  this  day.  Those  who  seek  I 
it  must  make  their  way  to  Trinity  Square, 
Borough,  and  there,  in  an  enclosure  fronting 
the  Ionic  Church,  will  find  an  old  statue, 
without  name,  erected  on  a  pedestal  largely 
made  of  cement.  Why  this  statue  came  to 
migrate  to  this  square  is  explained  by  thei 
fact  that  about  the  date  of  its  discovery  at 
Westminster  and  eviction  from  the  niche 
it  had  occupied  for  over  400  years,  the 
square  was  being  completed  and  some1 
ornament  was  required  for  the  centre  grass  j 
plot.  Local  tradition  has  identified  it  as  a  j 
Biblical  hero,  preferably  Aaron,  but  offi- 
cially it  is  believed  to  represent  Alfred — and 
this  is  correct,  as  some  consideration  of  de- 
tail will  prove. 

Obviously  the  statue  in  design  is  of  the 
late  fourteenth  century,  the  crown  or  wide  j 
banded  coronet  resembling  that  shown  on! 
the  contemporary  portrait   of   Richard  II. , 
at    Westminster    Abbey.     Here    also    is    ai 
toga  held  in  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle  having  j 
a  design  of  conventional  waves ;  the  mantle, 
held   together   under   the   chin   by   a   large 
brooch,   has    a    border   of   diamond-shaped 
-<jiiares  surrounding  Lombardic  crosses  and 
half  circles  with  pellets. 

The    statue,   probably   seven    feet    high,  j 
lias  been  much  repaired  with  cement  and 
across   the  back   are  two    iron    clamps   to 
prevent    a    flaw    extending.     Originally    it! 
was  carved  from  a  block  of  marble,  possibly 


from  Purbeck,  and  the  exposed  surfaces 
polished,  then  painted.  There  is  evidence  of 
this  remaining,  and  the  right  knee  slightly 
advanced,  therefore  exposed  to  the  weather, 
has  the  upper  surface  so  corroded  as  to 
show  the  texture  of  the  stone.  This  posi- 
tion of  the  knee  provides  problematical 
explanations  for  much  that  has  been  lost. 

The  right  hand — now  missing  from  above 
the  wrist — probably  held  a  book,  resting 
it  on  the  knee ;  it  was  also  supported  by  an 
iron  stay  of  which  only  the  socket  below 
the  girdle  remains.  The  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  is  missing,  but  the  position  of  the  other 
fingers  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  fore- 
finger suggest  that  this  hand  held  aloft  a 
short  sword  as  an  emblem  of  Justice.  These 
symbols  would  adequately  represent  King 
Alfred  as  the  first  lawgiver  of  his  people. 

The  patriarchal  beard,  moustache,  and 
hair  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  a  Saxon 
king,  but  it  is  too  patriarchal. 

So  here  is  the  re-discovery  of  a  fourteenth- 
century  statue,  mutilated  but  still  preserved, 
in  a  South  -London  square.  By  all  means 
let  it  be  identified  so  that  those  who  read 
may  know  who  is  represented  and  its  origin ; 
and  if  removal  is  thought  necessary  I 
suggest  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  as  offering 
a  suitable  place  in  which  to  erect  it,  sadly 
wanting  as  they  are  in  some  memorial  of  the 
antiquity  of  English  law. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


RICHARD  PARKER  AND  MASONIC 
EMBLEMS. 

ALTHOUGH,  as  I  have  said  (12  S.  ix.  8),  many 
East  Londoners  retain  a  sentimental  interest 
in  all  that  relates  to  Richard  Parker,  of  the 
Nore  Mutiny,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
range  among  those  who  indiscriminately 
attach  occult  or  sinister  importance  to  the 
use  of  the  supposed  Freemason  emblems  and 
furniture  in  connexion  with  funerals  and 
graves  ;  for  I  am  old  enough  to  recollect  that 
these  prides,  pomps,  and  heraldries  were 
frequently  included  in  the  advertised  stock- 
in-trade  of  undertakers  in  town  and  country. 
In  the  cases  where  these  relics  were  genuine 
lodge,  guild,  or  society  furniture,  their  use 
was  often  due  to  the  complaisance,  courtesy, 
or  "  profiteering  "  of  the  custodians  of  the 
paraphernalia.  When  I  was  a  child  the 
sometime  jobbing  carpenters  who  undertook 
funerals  were  quite  commonly  in  possession 
of  a  miscellany  of  shields,  &c.,  some  appa- 
rently Masonic,  some  of  the  Trinity  Corpora- 
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tion,  and  other  societies  (varying  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  workshop)  ;  and  all 
these  could  be  hired.  Indeed,  I  have 
"  played  at  buryings  "  with  the  ''  Masonic" 
insignia  and  tools,  when  "  Mr.  Mould  "  (our 
next-door  neighbour)  and  his  subordinate 
employees  were  away  on  "  business."  The 
many  "  duds  "  among  the  coffin-nails  were 
our  buttons.  Moreover,  I  have  ever  held  in 
mind  the  reveries  of  Price,  the  old  Stepney 
parish  clerk  and  factotum  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Lee,  rector  of  Stepney,  when  I, 
a  musing  boy,  accompanied  him  in  his  medi- 
tations among  the  tombs  of  the  reputed 
kk  sea  parish."  He  was  full  of  tales  of  what 
Freemasons,  or  reputed  Freemasons,  old  and 
new,  had  done  to  the  church  and  churchyard 
ornaments  in  the  days  of  grave  civil  and 
religious  disorders  ;  and  over  these  memories 
my  father  and  Price  had,  years  before,  often 
wrestled  and  wrangled  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  heeding  their  rector's  very  dull, 
if  very  learned,  sermons. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Lee,  M.A.,  who  became 
Rector  of  Stepney  in  June,  1847,  "  testified  " 
at  a  conference  of  clerics  and  magistrates  in 
his  rectory  parlour  (a  troop  of  the  Guards 
being  posted  in  sight  at  the  narrow  gut  of 
Stepney  High  Street)  on  the  rather  anxious 
day  of  the  10th  April,  1848,  when  the 
Chartists  proposed  to  hold  a  meeting  of 
200,000  men  on  Kennington  Common,  to 
march  thence  in  procession  to  Westminster 
to  "  present  a  petition  "  to  Parliament,  a  la 
Lord  George  Gordon.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  times  of  his  predecessors,  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Cawley,  M.A.,  the  Rev. 
Giles  Fairclough  Haddon,  D.D.,  and  almost 
all  the  others  who  had  officiated  in  person 
up  to  the  Rev.  Daniel  Vaudrey,  M.A.,  the 
belief  of  the  Church  officials  was  that  the 
association  of  "  Antient  "  Freemasonry  with 
the  old  Stepney  Vestry,  and,  consequently, 
with  the  Trinity  Guild  and  Corporation,  was 
lengthened  and  most  intimate  ;  also  that  the 
belief  was  general  among  the  •  educated  in 
Stepney  that  the  original  Spert  family 
memorial  bore  mystic  Masonic  signs  similar 
to  those  once  subsequently  found  in  the 
churches  and  churchyards  of  Whitechapel, 
Spitalfields,  Wapping,  Shadwell,  and  even 
in  the  Queen  Anne  church  of  Limehouse. 
Mr.  Mellish,  a  prominent  local  magistrate  and 
a  Freemason,  said  there  were  persons  in  his 
family  who  had  seen  Masonic  signs  worked 
in  at  each  corner  of  the  Trinity  pall,  and 
upon  the  reputed  furniture  of  the  court 
room  of  the  Trinity  House  at  Ratcliffe. 


There  were    other   magistrates    and   clerics 

present  who  testified  similarly,  and  one  said 

he  had  seen  what  purported  to  be  the  Trinity 

j  pall  in  the  hands  of  a  New  York  dealer  in 

curios  who  tried  to  induce  Washington  Irving 

to  buy.     And  the   then  rector    of  White - 

chapel  (the  Rev.  W.  W.  Champneys,  M.A.) 

said   he   had   been   reliably   informed   that 

some   of   the   furniture   in   the   offices   and 

;  museum    of    the    East    India    Company    in 

!  Leadenhall     Street     bore     some     of     these 

\  symbolic  markings,  although  they  were  of 

Oriental  manufacture  ;    and  he  had  always 

!  understood  from  the  old  officials  that,  in  the 

;  vaults    of  Whitechapel  Church  and  in   the 

structure  of  the  old  edifice  there  were  these 

•  mystic   signs   to   be   found,    "  as  had  been 

|  stated  by  the   Rev.    Daniel    Mathias  " — a 

predecessor  in  his  rectorate. 

Nevertheless,  the  ever- cautious,  if  idealis- 
tic, grand  secretary  of  the  Freemasons  re- 
united— Laurence  Dermott — -nearly  sixty 
years  before  (when  he  dwelt  in  Mile  End  aiid 
in  Leyton  near  by)  does  not  appear  to  have 
accepted  the  popular  implication  with  any 
enthusiasm.  Indeed,  he  expressly  pointed 
out  that  in  the  old  days  in  the  North  and 
in  Ireland,  Masonic  emblems  were  apparently 
used  by  working  guildsmen  as  a  sign  of 
professional  handicraft  and  ornament  at  ion  r 
or  simply  in  pride  of  their  craft,  without 
reference  to  the  personality  of  the  interred  ; 
and  that  as  a  fact  these  emblems  were  some- 
times clumsily  removed  by  church  authori- 
ties, Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  and  Dis- 
senting, on  the  pretext  that  they  were 
merely  trade  advertisements.  In  short , 
Laurence  Dermott's  personal  knowledge 
of  the  loose  practices  of  many  of  those  who 
held  charge  of  Freemasonic,  "  Trinity,'' 
and  other  guild  regalia  in  the  Port  ot 
London  accentuated  his  desire  not  to  accept 
Masonic  occultism  as  necessarily  imolved 
in  the  use  of  the  brotherhood's  insignia. 

Laurence  Dermott's  reminder,  of  course, 
met  the  occasion  of  a  moment  when  the 
occultism  of  Freemasonry  was  being  widely 
aspersed  ;  but  it  by  no  means  disposed  of 
the  evidence  that  there  was  a  time,  in  respect 
of  symbolism  and  ornamentation,  when,, 
as  Ruskin  always  insisted,  the  guildsmen — 
masters,  craftsmen,  and  apprentices  of 
the  "  mistery  " — enjoyed  work  for  work's 
sake  without  a  thought  of  self -advertise- 
ment— without  a  notion  that  the  title  of 
"working  man"  was,  as  some  degenerate 
Sam  Tappertits  latterly  spout,  "  a  badge 
of  serfdom  imposed  upon  one  particular 
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section  of  human  society  which  labours 
with  its  hands."  Every  equipped  anti- 
quary knows  this  to  be  false — false  even 
of  the  so-callea  Dark  Age  which  followed 
the  downfall  of  Roman  civilization.  There 
is  something  in  the  genuine  monuments  of 
the  great  medieval  builders  and  workers 
in  many  renascent  arts  which  convinces 
the  student  that  they  strove  for  excellence 
and  spared  nothing  to  attain  it.  The  simple 
truth  is  admirably  stated  in  the  recent 
observation  of  The  Times  that : — "  To-day 
the  traveller  may  penetrate  into  the  inmost 


recesses  of  some  great  cathedral,  and  there, 
perhaps  in  a  remote  gallery  hid  away  from 
sight,  he  will  find  the  same  exquisite  finish, 
the  same  loving  care,  the  same  striving  for 
beauty,  where  the  eye  of  man  would  seldom 
penetrate  and  where  labour  would  seem 
to  be  the  least  profitable." 

Richard  Parker  II.,  I  remember,  adorned 
his  little  house  in  Mile  End  Road  with 
Masonic  and  other  escutcheons,  for  he  had 
a  profitable  side-line  in  funerals  ;  and  his 
relations  with  mid-century  Freemasonry 
were  certainly  intimate.  Me. 


AN  ENGLISH  ARMY  LIST  OF  1740. 
(See  12  S.  ii.,  iii.,  vi.,  vii.  passim ;  viii.  6,  46,  82,  185,  327,  405,  445 ;  ix.  45.) 

THE  last  regiment  of  this  list  (p.  79)  was  raised  in  Ireland  by  Colonel  Richard  Coote,  under 
a  warrant  dated  February  13,  1702.  In  due  course  it  became  the  39th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
and  in  1754  proceeded  to  India,  being  the  first  King's  Regiment  to  serve  in  that  country.* 
Hence  it  bears  upon  its  Colours  the  motto,  "  Primus  in  Indis."  In  1782  a  territorial  title 
was  given  to  the  regiment  and  it  was  styled  "  39th  (or  The  East  Middlesex)  Regiment  of 
Foot,"  which  was  changed  to  "  39th  (or  the  Dorsetshire)  Regiment  of  Foot  "  in  1807. 
Since  1881  it  has  been  designated  "  The  Dorsetshire  Regiment,"  which  title  it  still  retains. 


Colonel  Dall way's  Regiment  of  Foot. 


Colonel 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Major 


Captains 


Robert  Dallway  (1) 
Phillip  Savage 
Theo.  Diiry 

'Jos.  McXoe 

Peter  Beaver 

Henry  Keene 

George  Lucy 

James  Caddel 

Isaac  Coutier  (2) 
^Edward  Williams 


Dates  of  their   . 
present  commissions. 

6  June  1739          Cornet, 
18  Aug.   1739         Ensign, 
.      31  Aug.   1739  ditto 


Dates  of  their 
first  commissions. 

8  Mar.  1704 
2  Nov.  1707 
7  June  1720 


Captain  Lieutenant        George  Symes 


20  May   1730 

12  May    1731 

22  July   1731 

2  Aug.   1731 

18  Nov.  1731 

19  Nov.  1731 
31  Aug.   1739 

31  Aug.   1739 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 


10  April 

22  Oct. 
28  July 
21  April 
18  Dec. 
15  Jan. 

23  Dec. 


1710 
1711 
1716 
1720 
1722 
1718 
1709 


13  June  1727 


/Thomas  Townsend  (3)  ..  18  Nov.  1731  ditto  20  May  1730 

David  Hepburn  (4)  . .  19  Nov.  1731  ditto  8  Oct.  1730 

Adam  Speed  ..  17  Mar.   1731  ditto  23  Mar.  1727 

Row.  Lewis  (5)  . .  18  Mar.    1731  ditto  22  July  1731 

John  Clopton  . .  30  Sept.  1732  ditto  29  July  1731 

James  Cope  ..  30  Sept.  1732  ditto  9  Dec.  1731 

Thomas  Buck  . .  4  Mar.   1735  ditto  8  Jan.  1731 

Henry  Fox  (6)  ..  1  Oct.    1739  ditto  17  Mar.  1731 

i  VernyLovett  ..  1  June  1739  ditto  20  April  1732 

'yTohn  Semphill      ..  ..  31  Aug.  1739  ditto  30  Sept.  1732 

(1)  Appointed  to  Colonelcy  of  the  13th  Dragoons,  May  12,   1740.     Was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Samuel  Warter  Whitsed  on  Dec.  28,  1740. 

(2)  Name  should  be  Courtier. 

(3)  Captain,  April  15,  1749. 

(4)  Captain,  Aug.  7,  1746. 

(5)  Rowland  Lewis.     Captain,  June  3,  1752. 

(6)  Captain,  July  19,  1740. 

*  As  a  fact,  the  first  so-called  King's  troops  which  served  in  India  belonged  to  The  Royal  Regiment 
of  Artillery,  one  company  of  which,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Goodyear,  was  sent  there  in  1747 
with  Admiral  Boscawen's  expedition,  returning  to  England  in  1750. 
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Colonel  Dallway's  Regiment  of  Foot. 

Edward  Beaver  (7) 
David  Urquhart  (8) 
William  Dawkins  (9) 
Thomas  Hassell  . . 
Ensigns          . .          . .  \  Ken  Cope 

Arch  Grant  (10) 
John  Noble 
Richard  Luke 
Henry  Wray  (11) 

War  Office,  Whitehall, 
20   March,    1739-40. 


Dates  of  their 
present  commissions. 

1  June  1733 

30  April  1734 
1  Sept,  1734 
4  Mar.  1735 

10  April  1736 
27  Sept.  1737 
1  Oct.  1738 
1  June  1739 

31  Aug.  1739 


Dates  of  their 
first  commissions. 


WILL.   YOXGE. 


The  following  additional  names  are  entered  in  ink  on  the  interleaf : — 


Lieutenant     . . 
Ensigns 


John  Lyons  (11) 
Francis  Forde  (12) 
Arthur  Blennerhassett 

—    Abbott 
William  Cotterell 
Lancelote  Willen 


15  Jan.  1739-40 

5  Dec.  1740 
15  Jan.  1740-1 
13  Jan.  1740-1 

ditto 
1  Aug.  1741 


(7)  Lieutenant,  Mar.  13,  1740-1. 

(8)  Lieutenant,  July  19,  1740. 

(9)  Lieutenant,  Aug.    1,   1741. 

(10)  Captain,  Feb.  9,  1751. 

(11)  Captain,  Feb.  14,  1754. 

(12)  Captain,  April  30,  1746. 


This  is  the  end  of  '  An  English  Army  List  of  1740,'  the  first  instalment  of  which  appeared 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  July  1,  1916. 

Major -General  Astley  Terry  sent  a  most  interesting  note  upon  other  old  Army  Lists, 
which  appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  of  Aug.  12,  1916,  but  made  no  mention  of  Milan's  lists  of 
'  The  succession  of  Colonels  to  all  his  Majesty's  Land  Forces,  &c.,'  published  in  1742, 
1744,  1745,  and  probably  in  other  years. 

These  lists  were  printed  from  engraved  plates  ;  they  contain  some  curious  remarks 
against  the  names  of  officers,  such  as  : — • 

*  Obliged  to  sell  for  his  cowardice  at  Lisingin."     No  date. 

*  Broke  for  surrendering  Deynse  to  the  French."     Nov.  1,  1695. 
'  Broke  for  not  relieving  Derry."     April  13,  1689. 

'  Cashiered  for  extortion  in  his  regiment."     Mar.  4,  1 695. 
'  Removed  for  refusing  to  introduce  the  Pope's  Nuncio."     July  23,  1687. 
'  Broke  for  cowardice  at  Londonderry."     April  13,  1689. 
"Beheaded."     July  15,  1685,  and  Jan.  28,  1697. 

There  is  also  the  printed  list  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  which  was  published  in  1642 
and  reprinted  in  Peacock's  '  Army  List  of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.'  There  is  a 
copy  of  this  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Colonel. 


"'  SWEET  LAVENDER  "  (see  10  S.  x.  146  ; 
xii.  176;  11  S.  ii.  144;  iv.  66;  12  S. 
vii.  107). — Vendors  of  fragrant  bunches  of 
"  sweet  lavender,"  from  the  "  fields  "  of 
Mitcham  and  elsewhere,  were  seen  much 
earlier  than  usual  in  our  London  streets 
this  summer.  The  writer  heard  the  melo- 
dious cry  in  a  northern  suburb  at  the  end 
of  June,  though  the  merchant  seemed 


depressed  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  song,  per- 
chance through  lack  of  business.  Indeed, 
his  appeal  for  custom  was  so  feebly  rendered 
as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible,  which  was  sad 
for  those  who  love  to  hear  the  old  familiar 
chant  softly  warbled.  The  days  have 
passed  when  barrow-loads  were  wont  to  find 
a  ready  market  where  now  a  basketful 
suffices  to  meet  the  demand.  Is  the  process 
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of   production   on   the   wane,    or   have   the ! 
lilac    sprigs    lost    favour    with    the    careful  ( 
housewife  ?     It  would  be  a  pity  if  a  once 
fertile   industry   were   threatened   with   ex- ' 
tinction.     The   touch   of   war's   cruel   hand 
may  still  be  heavy  thereon.     Let  us  hope 
it  will  soon  be  lifted.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

SEALS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES. — Among  the  Additional  Charters  at 
the  B.M.  there  is  a  deed  (No.  53,588)  of 
Joan,  sister  and  heir  of  William  Martin, 
who  married  as  second  wife  Henry  de  Lacy, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  on  whose  decease  she 
married  Nicholas  de  Audley  of  Heley  Castle, 
a  Staffordshire  Baron,.  The  deed  (dated 
13  Edw.  II.)  carries  a  seal  showing  the  arms 
of  the  Lacys,  a  lion  rampant  purpure, 
impaled  with  the  Audley  fret.  The  legend 
shows  that  it  is  the  lady's  sigillum  secretum. 
She  styles  herself  Countess  of  Lincoln  and 
Lady  of  Heley.  I  take  it  that  she  used 
the  arms  of  her  first  husband  as  her  own 
of  right,  but  these  are  given  on  the  dexter 
side,  while  those  of  her  second  husband, 
then  also  deceased,  appear  on  the  sinister  side. 

I  have  evidence  of  a  rather  similar  in- 
stance of  a  lady's  seal  (1  Edw.  III.),  which 
displays  her  father's  arms  on  the  dexter 
•side,  and  her  husband's,  who  was  still 
living,  on  the  sinister.  Incidentally  I  may 
mention  that  this  seal  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  lady's  maiden  name,  till  then  un- 
known, an  example  which  shows  how 
valuable  Heraldry  as  the  handmaid  of  History 
can  sometimes  be. 

May  I  ask  if  any  of  your  readers  can  give 
other  examples  where  the  femme  takes 
precedence  of  the  baron  on  seals  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ? 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

THE  GREAT  RAIN. — In  this  time  of 
drought,  the  following  information  regarding 
a  period  of  continual  wet  weather  is  cooling 
and  refreshing.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
hear  if  constant  rain  was  experienced 
in  the  period  named  in  other  parts  of  England, 
and  if  any  special  record  exists  of  what 
must  have  been  the  cause  of  much  distress. 

The  extract  herewith  I  made  when  con- 
sulting the  registers  of  Bicester  last  week. 
The  entry  is  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  5th  vol.  : — 

1763.  June  ye  19th  it  began  Raining  and 
Continued  Mostly  Wet  Wether  till  the  begining 
of  February  1764  and  A  Perpetual  Flood  In  the 
Most  part  of  Novembr  December  January  and  the 
begining  of  Februy  15  Capital  Weeks. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 


A  JOHN  RAPHAEL  SMITH  DISCOVERY. — 
The  rare  and  finely-engraved  mezzotint 
numbered  155  in  Chaloner  Smith's  catalogue 
is  thus  described  : — 

'  Mrs.  Smith,'  half-length  oval,  frame  facing 
right,  hat  and  feathers,  hair  powdered,  kerchief 
across  bosom,  dark  cape  thrown  down  from 
shoulder.  Inscription  painted  and  engraved 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  published  Jan.  20,  1783,  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  83,  Oxford  Street,  London.  Size 
12f  X  10|. 

Thus  named  on  authority  of  Brandes's 
catalogue,  p.  610.  Query  if  she  was  the 
engraver's  second  wife. 

Mrs.  Frankau,  in  her  catalogue  of  J.  R. 
Smith's  works,  No.  198,  'Miss  Johnstone,' 
says  Chaloner  Smith  notes  that  he  has  twice 
met  the  above  portrait  with  Miss  John- 
stone's  name  upon  it  in  pencil,  and  he  raises 
the  question  of  Miss  J.  being  "  Smith's 
second  wife."  But  J.  R.  S.  had  only  one 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hannah 
Croome. 

An  old  and  unique  catalogue  of  J.  R. 
Smith's  publications  from  1781  to  1798, 
given  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  clears  up 
the  mystery,  as  the  print  is  numbered 
No.  44 — and  properly  called  '  Miss  John- 
stone,'  the  size  and  date  of  publication  being 
absolutely  identical.  '  E.  E.  LEGGATT. 

62,  Cheapside. 

"  A  NATIVE  OF  AMERICA.  "—In  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Uplyme, 
Devon,  there  is  a  tablet  on  the  north  wall 
inscribed  as  follows  : — 

In  the  aisle  opposite  to  this  monument  are 
deposited  the  mortal  remains  of  Mrs.  Ann  Stuart, 
a  native  of  America,  and  wife  of  the  Revd.  James 
Stuart,  formerly  Rector  of  George  Town,  and 
All  Saints,  South  Carolina,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
King's  Rangers  in  N.A.  She  departed  this  life 
the  12th  of  July  1805.  In  the  same  grave  is 
interred  the  body  of  the  above  named  Revd.  James 
Stuart,  born  in  1743  at  Boyndie,  near  Banff,  in 
North  Britain,  and  died  1809,  at  Newbury, 
Berks. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly. 

"  WORD-PAINTING,"  "  WORD -PAINTERS." 
— Apparently  these  expressions  were  a 
novelty  in  the  'fifties  of  last  century,  as 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from  The 
Ceylon  Times  of  Feb.  13,  1855  :— 

Of  late  The  Observer  has  used  a  new  term, 
word-painter  or  word-painting,  in  reference  to 
the  description  of  the  actions  in  the  Crimea, 
and  we  find  The  Examiner  of  Saturday  has  the 
same  expression.  It  is  not,  however,  quite 
original,  as  it  occurs  in  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail. 
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The  Colombo  Observer  and  The  Examiner 
were  the  two  other  English  newspapers  of 
the  time  published  at  Colombo. 

PENRY  LEWIS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  he  sent  to  them  direct. 


JAMES  McGiLL,  FOUNDER  or  the  McGiLL 
UNIVERSITY,  MONTREAL. — It  is  stated  that 
James  McGill,  founder  of  the  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, on  Oct.  6,  1744.  He  matriculated 
into  Glasgow  University  m  1756.  The  year 
of  his  coming  to  Canada  is  unknown.  It  is 
probable  that  he  went  to  the  New  England 
>tates  before  the  American  Revolution,  and 


mation  is  also  desired  as  to  his  connexion, 
if  any,  with  the  United  States,  as  well  as  his 
early  life  in  Canada.  The  author,  Professor 
Cyrus  Macmillan,  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  or  the  undersigned,  will  be 
most  grateful  for  such  information. 

JOHN  LANE. 
The  Bodley  Head,  Vigo  Street,  London. 

THE  KING  AS  PREBENDARY  OF  ST. 
DAVID'S. — Will  some  one  be  good  enough  to 
tell  how  it  is  that  H.M.  the  King  is  a  Preben- 
dary of  St.  David's  Cathedral  ?  What  king 
was  the  first  to  hold  this  office,  and  has  any 
king  ever  been  actually  installed  ?  Are 
there  any  duties  attached  to  it  ?  Has  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
made  any  difference  to  this  custom  ? 

H.  P.  HART. 

The  Vicarage,  Ixworth,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


FATHER  MARIANUS. — In  his  little  book, 

_  _          Zwei  Klostergeschichten  des  vorigen  Jahr- 

thaThe7ameYo^  (Leipzig,    1858),    Stephan    Gaet- 

broke  out.  He  became  a  fur-trader  and  |  schenlerger  'deals  with  the  life  of  Graf 
amassed  considerable  wealth.  He  was  |  James »  Gordon,  oder  Patei '  Marianus  _  of 
elected  to  represent  one  of  the  electoral  Wurzburg  (born  at  Banff  1704  ;  died  1734). 
divisions  of  Montreal  in  the  Legislative  j  The  British  Museum  catalogue,  following 
Assembly,  and  subsequently  he  was  made  !  the  prefixed  'Graf,"  enters  him  as  James 
a  member  of  the  Provincial  Cabinet  in  Lower  Earl  of  Huntly-though  no  Earl  of  Himtly 
Canada.  He  was  too  old  for  active  service ;  was  ever  called  James.  Fischer  (  Scots  « 


Germany,'  p.  303),  following  Wieland,  enters 
him  as  "  Mar.  Gordon,"  a  monk  at  Wiirz- 


he  volunteered  to  fight  in  the  war  of  1812. 

In  1811  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  left  his 

real  estate  and  £10,000  to  found  a  college  to  !  burg  in  1719.      Can  any  Catholic  ecq>« 

be  known  as  McGill  College,  "  in  which  the 

youth   of   Canada   might   be   instructed   in 

religious  and  moral  truths,  and  in  the  arts 


and  sciences."  The  college  was  to  be  estab- 
lished within  ten  years  of  the  making  of  the 
will. 

He  died  on  Dec.  19,  1813,  in  Montreal,  and 
was  buried  in  Montreal. 

In    1821    McGill    College    was    founded. 


me  more  about  him  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 


A  HINDUSTANI  GRAMMAR. — In  1898  the 
late  Sir  Monier  Monier-Williams  informed 
me  that  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon's  father, 
Adam  Durnford  Gordon,  compiled  a  "  very 
elementary  grammar  for  the  use  of  the  boys 
at  Cheltenham  College,"  where  he  became 


James   McGill   was   brought   up    a    Scotch  j  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  1846.   The 
Presbyterian  ;    in  Canada  he  attended  St.    British  Museum  has    an 


Gabriel  Presbyterian  Church,  and  also  the 
Anglican  Church.  He  married  a  French- 
Canadian  Roman  Catholic  wife,  Madame 
Desrivieres,  the  widow  of  a  French-Canadian 
gentleman.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
obituary  notices  appeared  in  some  of  the 
Scottish  and  Canadian  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  all  of  which  are  now 
doubtless  defunct,  or  at  any  rate  very 
difficult  to  consult. 

In  view  of  a  Life  of  James  McGill,  now  hi 
preparation,  I  am  particularly  interested  as 
to  his  birth  and  ancestry,  and  further  infor- 


the  Hindoostanee  Grammar  adapted  to  the 
use  of  students  in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,' 
published  in  Madras  in  1842,  a  second  edition 
being  issued  in  1851.  Was  this  by  Adam 
Durnford  Gordon  ? 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  KHAFI  KHAN.— The 
British  Museum  has  two  copies  (Add.  MSS. 
26617-26619)  of  a  translation  by  Captain 
Gordon  (dated  Nagpur,  ApriL  1821)  of  part  of 
Khafi  Khan's '  History  of  the  Mogul  Empire.' 
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Was  this  Captain  William  Gordon  (1784- 
1841)  of  the  Madras  N.I.,  whose  son,  Thomas 
Wilkinson  Gordon  (1821-41),  was  born  at 
Nagpur  on  Aug.  19,  1821  ? 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 

WEATHERALL. — -I  shall  be  much  obliged 
for  information  respecting  Captain  Weather- 
all,  who  was  in  command  of  H.M.S. 
Observateur  in  1809.  Are  any  of  his  de- 
scendants now  living  ? 

CHRISTOPHER  W.  BAYNES,  Bt. 

27,  Lowndes  Square,  S.W.I.  . 

GEORGE  III.'s  SON,  ERNEST,  DUKE  OF 
CUMBERLAND. — Mr.  Lytton  Strachey,  author 
of  a  recently  published  book,  '  Queen 
Victoria,'  says  (p.  7)  : — 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  probably  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  England.  Hideously  ugly, 
with  a  distorted  eye,  he  was  bad-tempered,  and 
vindictive  in  private. 

Was  he  ''hideously  ugly"  ?  The 
numerous  portraits  of  him  that  I  have  seen 
have  led  me  to  quite  a  contrary  conclu- 
sion, but  I  think  they  were  mostly  in  profile 
and  that  secured  the  concealment  of  the 
unfortunate  eye,  and  I  do  not  forget  that 
portraits,  like  epitaphs,  are  given  to  flattery. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORA- 
TION.— Information  on  the  early  history 
of  above  in  Dublin  and  the  Irish  Provinces 
will  be  welcomed.  Please  reply  direct. 

WILLIAM  MACARTHUR. 

Gardiner  House,  43,  Lower  Gardiner  Street, 
Dublin. 

'THE  NOBLE  LAIRD  OF  THORN YBURN.' — 
I  have  a  Northumbrian  Border  Ballad  en- 
titled '  The  Noble  Laird  of  Thorny  burn.' 
It  is  stated  in  the  introduction  to  my  copy, 
which  was  published  by  Saunders  and  Otley, 
Conduit  Street,  in  1855,  that  it  is  "  the 
modernized  narrative  of  a  tradition  of  a  by- 
gone foray  on  the  Borders,  which  took  place 
between  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  tempo 
Edward  III.,  circa  1333."  The  Laird 
Dodde  is  the  hero  of  it. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  there 
are  any  earlier  editions  of  this  ballad,  and, 
if  so,  where  they  can  be  found  ;  also  where 
the  "  tradition  of  the  foray  "  is  to  be  found. 

J.  D. 

THE  29TH  DIVISION. — Has  any  history  of 
the  fighting  done  by  the  29th  Division  been 
published,  and,  if  so,  by  whom  ?  J.  D. 


GROUTE'S  ENAMELLED  PICTURES. — I  have 
a  reference  of  1720  to  ';  Mr.  de  Groote's  pic- 
tures," and  to  a  family  of  "  limners  "  called  Le 
Grout.  Who  were  they  ?  R.  S.  B. 

"  SHUFFLE-WING  "  OR  "  SHOVEL-WING." — 
Does  anyone  know  "'  shuffle-wing "  or 
''  shovel-wing  "  as  the  local  name  for  the 
sparrow  ?  If  so,  in  what  localities  is  the 
name  found  ?  Does  it  persist  to-day  ?  Is 
it  modern,  or  has  it  been  used  "  time  out  of 
mind  "  ?  Its  significance  is  obvious,  and 
from  the  way  sparrows  manage  their  wings 
it  seems  a  peculiarly  appropriate  name  for 
them.  W.  J.  L. 

SIR  HUMPHRY  DAVY'S  FAMILY.- — The 
scientist,  whose  ancestors  owned  the  Varfel 
estate  near  Penzance  for  many  generations, 
was  descended  from  the  Davy  family  of 
Ingoldisthorpe  Hall,  near  Sandringham, 
Norfolk,  the  arms  of  both  being  almost 
identical.  Could  any  reader  kindly  supply 
details  of  such  descent  ?  The  first  known 
Norfolk  Davy  to  settle  in  Cornwall  did  so 
before  1588.  H.  H.  H. 

DAVIE,  DAVY  AND  DAVYE. — Could  any 
readers  kindly  give  genealogical  links  con- 
necting families  so  named  in  or  about  Exeter, 
Credition,    Newton     Abbot,    Torquay    and 
Plymouth,  with  families  similarly  named  in 
the  Penzance  district,  the  origin  of  the  name 
I  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davie,  10th  Bt.  (of  Credi- 
!  ton),  and  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,   1st 
j  Bt.  (of  Penzance),  being  alike  the  Norman 
j  name  De  la  Wey,  later  altered  to  De  Wey, 
De  Vie,  Davie,  Davy  and  Davye  ?     Who 
were  the  forefathers  of  James,  William  and 
Henry  Davy  (brothers),  born  between  1800 
!  and  1820  in  or  near  Newton  Abbot  ? 

H.  H.  H. 

FABIUS  SEGNIUS  (FABIO  SEGNI)  AND  RAPH. 
PLACENTLNUS  (RAPHAEL  OF  PIACENZA). — 
Can  some 'one  kindly  tell  me  the  death-dates 
of  these  two  Italian  neo-Latinist  poets  ? 
Was  the  former  related  to  Bernardo  Segni 
the  historian  of  Florence,  who  died  in  1559  ? 
Poems  by  them  were  published  by  Gmter 
and  by  Bottari.  SLEUTH-HOUND. 

SIR  JOHN  PARSONS,  KT. — He  lived  at 
Reigate  Priory  and  represented  that  town 
in  every  Parliament  from  1685-1717,  be- 
sides holding  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  in  1703.  Can  anyone  give  me  infor- 
mation regarding  his  forbears  ? 

J.  C.  RUSSELL  PARSONS. 
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PARSONS  FAMILY.— Miss  Mary  Anne  Par- !  Anything  throwing  light  on  this  most  extra- 
sons,  born  1781,  married  as  her  second  ordinary  document,  which,  from  its  being  at 
husband,  in  1827,  John  Blagrave,  Esq.,  of  Loseley,  would  seem  to  have  been  addressed 
Calcot  Park,  Co.  Berks.  Any  information  as  |  to  Sir'  George  More  (as  to  whom  see  the 
to  this  lady's  parentage  very  gratefully  |  '  D.N.B.'),  would  be  of  great  interest  to 


received.  J.  C.  RUSSELL  PARSONS. 

Forest  Garth,  near  Christchurch,  Hants. 


'  students  of  the  period. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 


RoCHE-PiCHMER. — I  shall  be  glad  if  any- 
one  can  tell  me  what  is  the  origin  of  this 
name  of  a  chateau  near  Montsurs  in  Mayenne, 
France.  P.  ALLSOPP. 

9,  Walpole  Street,  S.W.3. 

COL.  KUTCHINSON  THE  REGICIDE. — I  am; 
wanting  to  hear  of  any  contemporary  j)or-  j 
trait  of  Col.  John  Hutchinson  the  regicide, 
other   than   one  already  known   to  me   at  \ 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge. 

E.  BASIL  LUPTON. 

10,  Humboldt  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A. ! 

ENGLISH  .  RAILINGS    IN    AMERICA.  —  The 
Outlook  of  New  York  states  that  the  iron 
railings      surrounding     the     old     Bowling 
Green  in  Lower  Broadway  (to  which  recent 
reference  was  made  in   '  N.   &   Q.'   in  the 
notice  of  the  new  Cunard  building,   12  S. 
ix.    50)    were   sent    out    from   England   inj 
1771.     It    would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain; 
where  they  were  made. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly. 

CHEESE  SAINT. — I  am  advised  that  there 
is  a  Patron  Saint  for  cheese,  cheesemakers,  j 
and    cheesemongers  ;    also  that  there  used 
to  be  cheese  sacrifices.     Any  references  or 
information  will  be  acceptable. 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

JAMES  I.  AND  A  WIDOW  BOOKSELLER  OF 
BRISTOL. — On  p.  50  of  '  A  Century  of  Perse- 1 
cution,'  Dr.  Hyland  prints  from  the  MSS.  i 
preserved  at  Loseley  in  Surrey     ( '  Bundle  i 
1329  (II.)  Miscellaneous  Papers'),  without 
any  explanatory  notes,  the  following  curious  j 
paper : — 

The  Widdow  Bookseller  at  Bristol,  whose  name  j 
I  am  charged  with  at  the  time,  is  in  my  proposal  j 
for  printing  my  Book  Horae  Sacro-Poetical,  and  | 
I  charge  not  myself  with  a  remembrance  of  that  | 
name,  because  I  expect  to  see  my  Book  published,  ! 
and  her  name  with  the  rest  are  due  to  me  in  that ! 
conspeximus.  I  will  not  be  enslaved  with  this  i 
memory  of  persons'  names  for  the  future,  but 
take  the  strongest  test  of  Poysons,  Razors,  and 
other  Trials  (as  I  have  done)  to  maintain  my ! 
title  and  Dignity  in  the  Pace  till  my  Restoration. 

God  my  Father  witnesseth  this  and  my  mother  i 
Stuart  has  satisfied  you  in  yonder  House  that  I 
am  her  son  according  to  the  flesh. 

JAMES  YE  KINO. 


VICAR  OF  THIRSK. — Can  any  reader 
kindly  supply  a  list  of  the  Vicars  of  Thirsk,, 
Yorks  ?  HAYDON  T.  GILES. 

11,  Ravensbourne  Terrace,  South  Shields. 

QUOTATION  WANTED. — My  parents  have  often 
quoted  to  me  what  they  believe  to  be  the  first 
verse  of  a  jingle  which  occurred  in  an  Indian  paper 
somewhere  about  the  time  1885.  The  popular 
title  of  this  paper  was  "The  Pink  'Un,"  which  I 
guess  to  have  been  The  Evening  Telegram  or  Mail, 
printed  on  pink  paper. 

The  first  verse  is  quoted  to  me  as  follows : — 
"  The  patient,  mild  Hindu, 

In  far-off  Raj-Putan  (Sp.  ?) 
Smiles  to  think  how  very  few 

Will  ever  reach  Nirvan." 

This  verse  has  been  a  tradition  in  our  family, 
and  I  very  much  want  to  authenticate  it,  and, 
if  possible,  get  the  remaining  verses.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  short  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  possibly 
do  this  for  me.  ACTON  GRISCOM. 

37,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — -1.  "  By  the  clock  of  my 
belly  'tis  the  dinner  hour  [or  some  such  con- 
text]." This  phrase  occurs,  if  my  memory  serves 
me,  in  one  of  the  sixteenth-century  or  early 
seventeenth-century  dramatists.  Can  anyone 
oblige  me  with  the  reference  ?  SLEUTH-HOUND. 

2.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  author  of  the 
following  lines,  and  the    poem   from  which  they 
are  taken  : 

"  Wrap  me  in  Thy  crimson  robe, 
Speak  to  me  of  Thy  love." 

GEORGE  WADE. 
45,  Riseldine  Road,  Honor  Oak  Park,  S.E.  23. 

3.  (a)    "  II  dit  tout   ce   qu'il  veut,  mais  mal- 
heureusement  il  n'a   rien   a   dire."     (Quoted   by 
Matthew  Arnold  in  his  Preface  to  Poems,  1853.) 

(6)  "A  true  allegory  of  the  state  of  one's  own 
mind  in  a  representative  history  is  perhaps  the 
highest  thing  one  can  attempt  in  the  way  of 
poetry."  (Quoted  in  the  same  Preface.) 

(c)  "  Whose      changing     mound,    and    foam 
that  passed  away 

Might  mock  the  eye  that  questioned  where  I 

lay." 

(Quoted  by  Ruskin  in  his  chapter  on  the  Pathetic 
Fallacy  in  '  Modern* Painters.') 

(d)  "  Each' smoother   seems   than    each,    and 
each  than  each  seems  smoother."  E.  D.  J. 

REFERENCES  WANTED  : — 

(a)  Where  in  Ben  Jonson  is  the  phrase 
"  sphere  of  humanity "  to  be  found  ?  (Attri- 
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buted  to  Jonson  by  Lamb  in  his  essay  on  the 
Tragedies  of  Shakespeare.) 

(6)  "  Coleridge  remarks  very  pertinently  some- 
where that  wherever  you  find  a  sentence  musi- 
cally worded,  of  true  rhythm  and  melody  in  the 
words,  there  is  something  deep  and  good  in  the 
meaning  too."  (Carlyle  in  '  The  Hero  as  Poet.") 
Where  does  Coleridge  say  this  ?  E.  D.  J. 


^WATERLOO   BOUNTY. 

I;  (12  S.  ix.  3.1.) 

THE  following  circular  is  taken  from  Section  i. 
of  the  '  Collections  of  Orders,  Regulations, 
&c.,  for  the  Army,'  vol.  ii..  War  Office, 
August  1,  1815:— 

REGIMENTAL  PAY  AND  DAILY  ALLOWANCES. 

Circular  No.  287,  announcing  a  progressive 
Increase  of  Pension  for  wotmded  Officers  of  the 
Army ;  and  granting  other  advantages,  to  the 
Subalterns  and  Soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  or  in  the  Actions  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

War  Office,  31st  July,  1815. 

Sir, — The  Prince  Regent  having  taken  into 
his  most  gracious  consideration  the  distinguished 
Gallantry  manifested  upon  all  occasions  by  the 
Officers  of  the  British  Army,  and  having  more 
particularly  adverted  to  the  conspicuous  Valour 
displayed  by  them,  in  the  late  glorious  Victory, 
gained  near  Waterloo,  by  the  Army  under  the 
Command  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ;  and  His  Royal  Highness  being  desirous  of 
testifying  the  strong  sense  entertained  by  him 
of  their  devotion  to  His  Majesty's  Service  ;  I 
have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  has  been  pleased  to  order, 

First,  That  the  Regulation  *  under  which 
Pensions  are  granted  to  Wounded  Officers,  shall 
be  revised,  and  that  the  Pensions  which  have 
been,  or  may  be  granted  to  Officers,  for  the 
actual  loss  of  Eye  or  Limb,  or  for  Wounds  certified 
to  be  equally  injurious  with  the  loss  of  Limb, 
shall  not  be  confined  to  the  Amount  attached, 
by  the  Scale,  to  the  Rank,  which  the  Officer  held 
at  the  time  when  he  was  wounded,  but  shall 
progressively  increase,  according  to  the  Rank, 
to  which  the  Officer  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
promoted  ;  the  augmentation  with  regard  to  the 
Pensions  of  such  Officers,  now  upon  the  list,  being 
to  take  date  from  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in- 
clusive. 

Secondly,  That  every  Subaltern  Officer  of 
Infantry  of  the  Line,  who  served  in  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  or  in  any  of  the  actions  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it,  shall  be  allowed  to  count 
Two  Years'  Service,  in  Virtue  of  that  Victory,  in 
reckoning  his  Services  for  increases  of  Pay  given 
to  Lieutenants  of  Seven  Years'  standing ;  and 
every  such  Subaltern  will  therefore  be  entitled 
to  the  additional  Shilling  a  Day,  whenever  he 
shall  have  served  Fiye  Years  as  a  Lieutenant. 
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And  -Thirdly,  That  this  Regulation  shall  be 
extended  to  every  Subaltern  of  Cavalry,  and  to 
every  Ensign  of  the  Foot  Guards,  who  served  in 
the  above-mentioned  Actions  ;  and  every  such 
Subaltern  and  Ensign  will  therefore  be  entitled 
to  an  additional  Shilling  a  Day,  after  Five  Years" 
Service,  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Cavalry,  or  as  an 
Ensign  in  the  Guards. 

His  Royal  Highness  being  also  desirous  of 
marking  His  Sense  of  the  Distinguished  Bravery 
displayed  by  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and 
Soldiers,  of  the  British  Forces,  in  the  Victory  of 
Waterloo,  has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to 
Order,  that  henceforward  every  Non-Commis- 
sioned Officer,  Trumpeter,  Drummer,  and  Private 
Man,  who  served  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  or  in 
any  of  the  Actions  which  immediately  preceded 
it,  shall  be  borne  upon  the  Muster  Rolls  and 
Pay-Lists  of  their  respective  Corps  as  "  Waterloo 
Men  "  ;  and,  that  every  "  Waterloo  Man  "  shall 
be  allowed  to  count  Two  Years'  Service  in  Virtue 
of  that  Victory,  in  reckoning  his  Services  for 
increase  of  Pay,  or  for  Pension  when  discharged. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
this  indulgence  is  not  intended  in  any  other- 
manner  to  affect  the  conditions  of  their  original 
inlistment,  or  to  give  them  any  right  to  then- 
discharge  before  the  expiration  of  the  period,  tc 
which  they  have  engaged  to  serve. 

The   Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  requested 

to  transmit  Returns  of  the  Subaltern  Officers  to 

whom  these  Orders  may  be  considered,  by  His 

Grace,  to  apply ;    together  with  accurate  Muster- 

|  Rolls  containing  the  names  of  all  the  "  Waterloo 

Men  "  in  each  Corps  ;    such  Muster-Rolls  being 

to  be  preserved  in  this  Office  as  a  Record  honour- 

i  able  to  the  Individuals  themselves,  and  as  Docu- 

I  ments  by  which  they  will  at  any  future  time  be 

;  enabled     to     establish     their     Claims     to      the 

I  benefits  of  this  Regulation. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  com  muni  eating  these 

•  Instances  of  the  Prince  Regent's  Gracious  Con- 

!  sideration  for  the  Army  ;    and  I  request  that  you 

will  be  pleased  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 

of  announcing  the  same  to  the  Officers  and  Men 

of  the  Corps  under  your  Command. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  &c., 

PALMERSTON. 
Officer  Commanding 

Regiment  of 

No.  69,  823. 

The  Provisions   contained  in  this  circular 

i  were  subsequently  made  applicable  to  the 

!  Military  Corps  of  the  Ordnance  (The  Royal 

Regiment    of   Artillery   and   the    Corps   of 

Royal  Engineers). 

The  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  addressed  to  Major- 
General  J.  Macleod,  Deputy  Adjutant  - 
General,  Royal  Artillery,  conveying  this 
information,  is  as  follows  : — (Public  Record 
Office.  W.O.  55/652,  Ordnance.  General 
Orders  (Artillery).  Series  3,  1813-1816)  :— 

Office  of  Ordnance,  1  September,  1815. 
Sir, — The  Board  having  ordered  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Regulation  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
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Prince  Eegent  with  respect  to  a  progressive 
encrease  of  Pension  for  Wounded  Officers  of  the  i 
Army,  and  granting  other  advantages  to  the  j 
Subalterns  and  Soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  j 
Battle  of  Waterloo,  or  in  the  Actions  which! 
immediately  preceded  it,  communicated  in  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  at  War  dated  31  July! 
1815  to  Officers  Commanding  Regiments  of  the  [ 
Line  to  be  extended  to  the  Military  Corps  of  the 
Ordnance. 

I  have  the  honor  by  the  Boards  Commands  to  | 

acquaint    you    therewith    and    to    signify    their  j 

desire  that  you  will  communicate  the  same  in  , 

Public  Orders  to  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.  | 

I  have  the  honor,  &c. 

(Signed)     0.  A.  OUVRY. 
Lieut.  Genl.  Macleod. 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

THE  IVORY  GATE  OF  VIRGIL  :  ENGLISH 
MISCONCEPTION  (12  S.  ix.  84).  —  Even 
although  some  English  writers  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
have  confused  the  two  gates  of  sleep,  their 
knowledge  of  standard  English  authors 
ought  to  have  prevented  their  making  the 
mistake  to  which  V.  R.  refers.  Spenser,  in 
canto  i.  of  his  "Faerie  Queene,'  alludes! 
correctly  to  the  gate  whence  issue  the  false 
dreams. 

Archimago  sends  one  of  his  "  sprites  "  to 
Morpheus  for  a  "  fit  false  dreame  that  can 
delude  the  sleepers  "  : — • 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  ayre, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deepe, 
To  Morpheus  house  doth  hastily  repaire. 

Whose  double  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one  faire  fram'd  of  burnisht  Yvory, 
The  other  all  with  silver  overcast. 

The  dream  obtained,  the  sprite  returns  by ! 
the  "  Yvorie  dore." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  other  gat  e  is 
described  as  being  of  "  silver  overcast,"  not  I 
of  horn. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  concludes  his  essay 
' '  On  Dreams  "  as  follows  : — 

That  some  have  never  dreamed  is  as  im-  | 
probable  as  that  some  have  never  laughed,  j 
That  Children  dream  not  in  some  countries,  with 
many  more,  are  unto  me  sick  men's  dreams  ; 
dreams  out  of  the  ivory  gate,  and  visions  before  ; 
midnight. 

S.  BUTTERWOBTH. 

MANOR  OP  CHURCHILL,  OXON  (12  S.  | 
vii.  47). — I  can  suggest  an  answer  to  my 
query  under  this  reference,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  fate  of  the  Court  Rolls  before 
1689.  It  appears  from  a  Chancery  suit 
(Bridges,  318/79)  that  the  manor  house  at 
Sarsden,  where  the  Churchill  memorial 


records  were  presumably  kept  (for  the 
Walters  of  Sarsden  purchased  that  manor 
at  Easter,  1689),  was  burnt  down  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir 
John  Walter,  the  complainant,  under  date 
1704,  states  that  he  has  not  got  the  counter- 
part of  one  of  his  leases  "as  it  was  burnt 
about  20  years  since  when  your  orator's 
father's  house  was  burnt  at  Sarsden."  A 
reference  to  Anthony  a  Wood's  diary 
shows  that  the  correct  date  was  1689,  just 
after  the  purchase  of  the  manor,  the  entry 
being  "Nov.  6,  1689,  the  house  of  Sir 
William  Walter,  baronet,  at  Saresden  neare 
Churchill  was  burnt.  His  losses  20  thou- 
sand pounds.  Rebuilt  in  1693."  Sarsden 
is  about  a  mile  from  Churchill,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  the  same  fire  (though  the  date — 
"  shortly  before  1690  " — is  about  the  same) 
which  is  mentioned  in  another  Chancery 
suit  (Bridges,  165/65)  which  speaks  of  the 
"late  dreadful  fire  that  happened  in  the 
said  town  of  Churchill,  where  above  half 
the  town  and  the  houses  there  standing 
were  at  that  time  consumed  and  burnt." 
E.  ST.  JOHN  BROOKS. 

STATE  TRIALS  IN  WESTMINSTER  HALL 
(12  S.  viii.  371,  455). — In  The  Universal 
Magazine  for  April,  1776,  is  a  "  Summary 
of  the  Trial  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston,'2  preceded  by 

A  plan  of  the  Inner  Court  in  Westminster 
Hall,  as  settled  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  ap- 
proved by  his  Grace  the  Lord  Great  Chamber- 
lain, for  the  Trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston, 
April  15. 

In  my  copy  of  'The  Trial,'  published  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Peers,  1776,  a  former 
owner  has  inserted  a  carefully  drawn  plan 
of  the  "  Inside  of  the  Building  for  Trial  of 
Peers  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  on  16th 
April,  1765."  (This  Was  the  date  of  the 
trial  of  William  5th  Lord  Byron  for  killing 
William  Chaworth  in  a  duel.) 

Following  this  plan  is  a  written  descrip- 
tion of  the  order  of  procession  from  the 
steps  leading  up  to  the  lobby  of  the 
Court  of  Requests  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and,  after  prayers,  to  the  Court  iri  West- 
minster Hall,  followed  by  instructions 
ending  with  "  The  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
in  the  King's  Bench  opens  the  Commission 
and  reads  it." 

There  are  very  few  differences  between 
the  two  plans.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing is  that  in  the  plan  of  the  Kingston  trial 
a  bench  or  box  appears  as  provided  for 
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the  Queen.  It  is  between  the  Archbishops' 
and  the  Bishops'  benches. 

Written  in  pencil  in  my  copy  of  the 
Kingston  trial  is  "  Sir  George  Xayler's  copy 
with  an  extra  drawing  inserted  by  Sir 
George."  George  Nayler  was  appointed 
York  Herald  in  or  about  1795.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Sir  George  was  the  former 
owner.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

WILD-CAT  SCHEME  (12  S.  ix.  11).  —  The 
following  appears  in  '  A  Dictionary  of 
Slang  and  Colloquial  English,'  abridged 
from  '•  Slang  and  its  Analogues,'  by  John 
S.  Farmer  and  W.  E.  Henley,  1912  :— 

A  bank  in  Michigan  had  a  large  vignette  on  its 
notes  representing  a  panther,  familiarly  called 
a  wild-cat.  This  bank  failed,  a  large  amount 
of  its  notes  were  in  circulation,  which  were  denomi- 
nated wild-cat  money,  and  the  bank  issuing 
them  the  wild-cat  bank.  Other  banks  stopped 
payment  soon  after,  and  the  term  became  general 
in  Michigan  to  denote  banking  institutions  of 
an  unsound  character. 

This  is  apparently  quoted  from  John  R. 
Bartlett's  '  Dictionary  of  American  Words 
and  Phrases  '  (ed.  of  1877);  it  may  be  that 
the  original  (1848)  edition  of  Bartlett  con- 
tained the  passage. 

Farmer  and  Henley  add,  concerning  the 
quotation  :  "  Hence  wild-cat  currency, 
schemes,  etc.  (1842)." 

In  Barrere  and  Leland's  '  Dictionary  of 
Slang,  Jargon  and  Cant,'  1890,  appears  :  — 

Wild-cat  villages  (American),  places  with  odd 
names.    The    following    are    all    in    existence  :  — 
A.B.C.,  Accident,  Axle-Town,  <fcc.,  &c. 
No     authority     is      quoted.       Nothing     is 
said  about  wild  -cat  money  and  the  like. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

DEMAGOGUE  (12  S.  viii.  447).—  The  Italian 
form  appears  in  John  Florio's  '  Queen  Anna's 
Xew  World  of  Words,'  1611  :— 

Demagogia,  turbulency,  factiousnesse.  Dema- 
gogo,  a  factious,  turbulent  man. 

The    cognate    Latin   words  are   given   in 

*  Josephi  Laurentii  Lucensis,  S.T.D.,  Amal- 
tliea  Onomastica,'  Lucae,  1640  :  —  • 

Demagogue,  populi  ductor,  ut  qui  illi  sit 
gratiosus,  demagogia,  populi  ductio. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  adages  collected 
by  Cousin  were  absorbed  in  the  book  of 

*  Adagia  Erasmi,'  &c.     The  extract  given  by 
E.  W.  appears   in  the    1599  edition  under 

*  Facundia.'     In    the     '  Elenchus   et    Series 
hujus  operis  '  one  of  the  items  is  :  — 

;,  juxta  locos 


Gilberti  Cognati  Adagiorum 
etiam  disposita. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


ROBERT  DE  MORLEY  AND  ROBERT  DE 
MONT  ALT  (12  S.  vi.  312). — In  a  plea  at 
Chester  of  1405  concerning  the  advowson 
of  Hawarden  Church,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
William  de  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
being  claimant  against  John  de  Stanley, 
chivaler,  it  was  stated  that  Robert  de 
Montalt  presented  one  Robert  de  Watford 
to  the  rectory  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
From  that  Robert  de  Montalt  the  right 
descended  to  Robert  de  Morley,  knight,  as 
kinsman  and  heir,  namely,  son  of  Isabel, 
sister  of  the  said  Robert  de  Montalt.  Sir 
Robert  de  Morley  afterwards  gave  the 
same  to  Isabel,  lately  Queen  of  England,  in 
exchange  for  the  manor  of  Framelesden  in 
Suffolk  (Chester  Plea  Roll  109,  m.  6). 
This  plea  is  referred  to  in  the  pedigree  of 
Montalt  in  Harl.  MS.,  1988,  fo.  180  (174). 

It  supplies  the  name  (Isabel)  missing  in 
the  deed  of  1334  recited  in  Blomefield's 
"  Norfolk,"  ix.  46,  which  is  probably  the 
deed  of  gift  referred  to  above.  According 
to  the  inquisition  taken  after  his  death, 
Robert  de  Montalt  died  in  December,  1329, 
and  his  heir  was  Robert  de  Morley,  the 
exact  kinship  not  being  recorded  ("Cal. ' 
Inq.  p.m.,"  vii.  471). 

The  reported  exchange  for  Framsden 
raises  a  doubt,  for  this  was  a  Montalt  manor, 
held  of  the  earldom  of  Chester.  In  later 
times  it  belonged  to  the  Morleys. 

J.  J.  B. 

DR.  ARNDELL,  HOBART  (12  S.  viii.  410). — 
The  family  of  Arndell,  apothecaries,  was 
connected  with  those  of  Carter  of  Totten- 
ham and  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  and  of 
Price  of  Radnorshire,  by  marriage. 

John  Carter,  farmer  and  gentleman,  of 
Hanger's  Green,  Tottenham  High  Cross,  by 
his  will,  368  Warburton,  dated  March  13, 
1773,  proved  in  September,  1779,  left,  inter 
alia,  to  his  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of 
Thos.  Arndell,  apothecary  of  Moorfields. 
I  can  assist  with  the  pedigree  of  this  John 
Carter  if  necessary. 

His  son,  of  Staple's  Inn  and  Tottenham, 
died  in  1798.  His  will  is  16  Howe,  P.C.C. 

In  1781,  Thos.  Arndell,  then  of  Buck's 
Row,  Hoxton,  was  legatee  of  Geo.  Carter  of 
St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  butcher. 

Thos.  Arndell  died  in  1792,  leaving  a 
widow,  Mary  Ann,  and  a  son,  Benjamin, 
sometime  resident  upon  his  bequeathed 
estate  at  Leddicoat,  near  Shepden,  in  the 
county  of  Hereford.  The  town  residence  of 
himself  and  his  widowed  mother  was  at 
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Great   College    Street,   Westminster,   where 
she    died    in    1797,    survived    by    her    son' 
Benjamin  and  her  daughter  Ann.     One  of! 
her  bequests  is  to  Thos.  Holt,  apothecary. 
Will,  583  Exeter.  J.  C.  WHITEBBOOK. 

24,  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.2. 

BAPTISM  OP  INFANT  ON  ITS  MOTHER'S 
COFFIN  (12  S.  vii.  490).— This  custom  still 
obtains  in  Sutherland.  The  wife  of  my 
gamekeeper  died  there  shortly  after  the , 
birth  of  her  child,  and  her  husband  told  me 
that  the  baby  was  to  be  baptized  on  the ' 
coffin — or  that  the  bowl  for  baptism  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  coffin  ;  1  am  not  quite  sure 
which,  and,  in  the  mournful  circumstances, 
did  not  like  to  make  any  inquiries  savouring 
of  curiosity  of  the  bereaved  husband. 

A.  R. 

EMERSON'S  'ENGLISH  TRAITS'  (12  S. 
v.  234  ;  vi.  9). — No.  4,  at  the  first  reference. 
Alfieri  thought  Italy  and  England  the  only 
countries  worth  living  in.  This,  as  MR. 
FLETCHER  suggests,  was  taken  from  the 
Autobiography.  Emerson's  acknowledged 
^preference  for  English  translations  makes  it 
probable  that  he  used  C.  Edwards  Lester's, 
published  at  New  York  in  1845.  See 
'  Period  Third,'  chap.  vi.  : — 

In  fact,  after  much  travelling  and  observation, 
the  only  two  European  countries  I  have  left  with 
a  desire  to  see  again  are  England  and  Italy.  In 
the  former,  art  has  conquered  and  transformed 
nature  ;  in  the  latter  nature  has  always  robustly 
struggled  in  a  thousand  different  ways  to  take 
vengeance  on  her  often  unhappy,  and  always  in- 
operative governments. 
He  writes  in  the  same  chapter  : — 

From  that  time  I  felt  a  desire  to  live  always  in 
England.  Not  that  I  liked  Englishmen  indivi- 
dually very  much  (although  decidedly  more  than 
Frenchmen,  being  better  men),  but  the  situation 
of  the  country,  its  simple  customs,  its  beautiful 
and  modest  women  and  girls,  and,  above  all,  its 
liberty  made  me  entirely  forget  the  unpleasantness 
of  the  climate,  the  melancholy  that  always  hoops 
you  up  there,  and  the  outrageous  cost  of  living. 
Earlier  in  the  same  chapter,  after  speaking 
of  the  prosperity  of  England,  he  had  said  : — 

All  these  substantial  and  solid  advantages,  so 
peculiar  to  that  free  and  happy  country,  en- 
raptured my  mind  at  first  sight,  and  during  two 
subsequent  visits  I  never  had  occasion  to  change 
my  opinion. 

But  in  the  description  of  the  visit  which  he 
made  to  London  with  the  Countess  of  Albany 
in  the  spring  of  1791  ('  Period  Fourth," 
chap,  xxi.)  his  praise  has  become  decidedly 
fainter : — 

I  had  still  some  admiration  for  the  government, 
but  the  climate  and  the  artificial  manner  of  life  I 


found  more  intolerable  than  ever — always  at  the 
table — out  of  bed  till  two  or  three  in  the  morning 
— a  life  at  war  with  letters,  genius,  and  health.  I 
began  to  feel  once  more  twinges  of  the  gout,  which 
in  that  blessed  Island  is  absolutely  indigenous,  and 
when  the  first  novelty  was  over  the  Countess  was 
anxious  to  quit  the  country. 

No.  8,  at  the  second  reference.  MR. 
FLETCHER  asks  whether  Romilly  ever  sug- 
gested, as  an  expedient  for  clearing  the 
arrears  of  ^business  in  Chancery,  the  Chan- 
cellor's staying  away  entirely  from  his  Court. 
Emerson,  apparently,  was  thinking  of  a 
passage  in  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's  '  Memoirs/ 
1840,  vol.  ii.,  p.  421,  where  he  writes  in  the 
Diary  of  his  Parliamentary  Life,  under 
Nov.  28,  1811  :— 

The  Lord  Chancellor  has,  in  the  course  of  this 
Michaelmas  Term,  been  prevented  from  attending 
the  Court  for  above  a  week  by  ill  health.  His 
place  was  supplied  as  usual  by  the  Master  of  the 
Bolls,  who  heard  so  many  causes  and  made  such 
progress  in  the  Chancellor's  paper,  that  .  .  . 
he  discontinued  his  sitting,  in  order  to  give  the 
parties  in  the  remaining  causes  time  enough  to 
prepare  themselves  to  have  their  causes  heard.  If. 
among  the  expedients  which  have  been  thought  of 
for  clearing  the  present  arrear  of  business,  one 
should  suggest  that  of  the  Chancellor's  staying 
away  entirely  from  his  Court,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  jest.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  this 
would  be  so  effectual  an  expedient,  that,  if  the 
Lord  Chancellor  were  only  confined  to  his  room 
by  illness  for  two  successive  terms,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  the  arrear  of  business,  except  the 
Bankrupt  and  Lunatic  Petitions,  and  the  Appeals 
(which  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  cannot  hear),  would 
be  entirely  got  rid  of. 

In  another  place,  when  mentioning  Mr. 
M.  A.  Taylor's  motion  in  the  House  of  Com-  • 
mons  for  the  'appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  appeals  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  of  causes  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  he  notes  : — 

I  said  of  the  Chancellor  all  the  good  that  can 
be  said  of  him,  and  I  only  hinted  at  his  defects. 
I  observed  of  him,  that,  in  point  of  learning  in 
every  part  of  his  profession,  and  in  talents,  he  had 
hardly  been  surpassed  by  any  of  his  predecessors  ; 
and  that,  in  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  suitors  of 
his  Court,  he  had  perhaps  never  been  equalled  ; 
that  he  carried  this  merit  to  an  excess,  and  that 
his  fault  Was  over  anxiety  to  do  justice  in  each 
particular  case,  without  *  considering  how  many 
other  causes  are  waiting  to  be  decided. 
The  Chancellor  was  Lord  Eldon. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

PRINCESS  ELIZABETH,  "  REFINED  INTRI- 
GANTE "  (12  S.  ix.  51). — One  version~of  this 
lady's  story  is  given  by  J.  H.  Castera  in  his 
'  Histoire  de  Catherine  II.,'  livre  sixieme, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  79-90,  in  the  1808  (Paris)  edition. 
See  also  the  section  '  La  Princesse  Russe,* 
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pp.    161-172  in  vol.  iii.  of  Joseph  Gorani's 
'  Memoires   secrets   et   critiques   des   Cours, 
des  Gouvernements,  et  des  Mceurs  des  prin- 
cipaux  Etats  de  1'Italie,'  Paris,  1793.     Fur- 
ther references  are  given  in  the  '  Npuvelle  \ 
Biographie     Generate,'     under     '  Elisabeth 
Tarakanof    (1755-1777).     But  she  is  prob- 1 
ably  familiar   to  English   readers   from  the 
account  in  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall's  '  Historical ; 
Memoirs.'     See    'Part  the  First,'  pp.   112-' 
118,  in  the  edition  of  1904.     Wraxall  had , 
discussed  her   story   with   Sir   John  Dick,  j 
British  Consul  at  Leghorn,  at  the  time  when  j 
the   supposed  Princess  was  kidnapped  by 
Alexius  Orlov. 

The  popular  form  of  the  story  made  Eliza- 
beth one  of  three  children  of  the  Russian  j 
Empress  Elizabeth  by   Razumovsky.     She  | 
was  brought  up  in  Russia  under  the  namej 
of  the  Princess  Tarakhanov.     When  twelve  j 
years    of    age    she   was    seized   by    Prince 
Charles    Radziwill    and    carried   to    Rome,  j 
Radziwill,    exasperated    by    the    Empress 
Catherine's  treatment  of  Poland,  conceived1 
the  design  of  putting  forward  the  girl  as  a 
claimant  to  the  throne.     Alexius  Orlov  was ' 
commissioned  by  Catherine  to  kidnap  Eliza- 
beth and  bring  her  to  St.  Petersburg.     He 
effected   his   purpose   by   an   unscrupulous  '• 
process  of  deceit,  including  a  sham  marriage.  I 
He  took  Elizabeth  to  Leghorn,  where  she; 
visited   a   Russian   squadron,    was   put    in 
chains  and  conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
died  there  after  some  years  of  imprisonment; 
being  beaten  to  death  according  to  one  ver- 
sion, according  to  another  drowned   in  her 
dungeon  by  the   rising    of   the   Neva.     Sir 
John  and  Lady  Dick  were  accused  of  heart- 
less cruelty  in  assisting  Orlov  in  his  design. 
Several  romances,  says  the  '  Nouvelle  Bio- 
graphie Generale,'  were  written   about  her. 
But,  alas!   Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain  in  his  Life  of 
the   Empress   Elizabeth  ('  The  Daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great ')  tells  us  that  though  the 
Empress  was  probably  married  to   Razu- 
movsky,  "  there    were  no  children  of  the 
marriage,"    and  that    "  the  mythical  Tara- 
khanovs  are  an  invention  of  credulous  gossip - 
mongers  "  ;  and  Sir  John  Dick  had  assured 
Wraxall  that  the  "  Princess  "   was  merely 
Radziwill's  mistress.      EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Much  Hadham,  Herts. 

"  A  FROG  HE  WOULD  A-WOOING  GO  "  (12  S. 
ix.  51,  95). — What  is  the  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "  King  Charles  [the  Second] 
was  always  called  '  Old  Rowley  '  because 
of  his  likeness  to  a  frog"  ?  I  had  supposed 


the  orthodox  explanation  of  the  nickname 
to  be  that  in  the  '  Richardsoniana  '  : — 

There  was  an  old  goat  that  used  to  roam  about 
the  privy-garden  to  which  they  had  given  this 
name ;  a  rank  lecherous  devil,  that  everybody 
knew  and  used  to  stroke,  because  he  was  good- 
humoured  and  familiar  ;  and  so  they  applied  this 
name  to  Charles. 

See  p.  180  of  Peter  Cunningham's  '  Nell 
Gwyn,'  edited  by  Gordon  Goodwin.  The 
name  has  also  been  derived  from  "  an  ill- 
favoured  but  famous  horse  in  the  Royal 
Mews,"  p.  84  of  the  same  work.  The  King's 
remark  to  Riley,  who  had  painted  his  por- 
trait, is  well  known :  "Is  that  like  me  ? 
Then,  odds  fish  !  I  am  an  ugly  fellow."  But 
could  Charles's  particular  style  of  ugliness 
be  called  that  of  a  frog  ? 

The  writer  of  the  first  of  the  two  letters 
reprinted  from  '  N.  &  Q.,'  IS.  ii.  74,  could 
hardly  be  confusing  Charles  II.  with  Charles  I. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  son's  name 
of  "  Old  Rowley  "  can  be  an  argument  for 
the  ballad's  being  occasioned  by  Charles  the 
First's  Spanisi  adventure. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

ROBERT  JOHNSON,  GOVERNOR  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA  (12  S.  viii.  449,  514).— In  a  single 
copy  I  possess  of  The  South  Carolina  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Magazine  for 
October,  1911  (published  quarterly  by  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Society,  Charles- 
ton, S.C.),  is  a  list  of  "  Carolina  Wills  proved 
in  the  P.C.C.,  recorded  in  Somerset  House, 
London,  of  testators  belonging  to  Carolina  "  ; 
and  amongst  them  is,  "1735,  172  Ducie, 
Robt.  Johnson,  Govr.  of  S.C."  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  assist  G.F.R.B.  further  in  the 
matter,  but  if  he  will  write  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  above-mentioned  society  he 
will  obtain  all  the  information  he  is  in  search 
of.  The  address  is  "  care  of  Walker,  Evans 
and  Cogswell  Co.,  Publishers,  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  U.S.A."  D.  K.  T. 

ORMISTON  OF  ORMISTON,  HADDINGTON- 
SHIRE  (12  S.  ix.  50). — The  arms  of  Ormiston 
(of  that  ilk,  Co.  Haddington),  as  given  in 
Burke' s  '  General  Armoury,'  are  : — Argent 
three  p3licans  vulning  themselves,  gules. 
I  think,  therefoie,  probably  the  pedigree 
has  been  registered  at  the  Lj  on  Office,  Edin- 
burgh, or  the  Heralds'  College,  London,  and 
would  no  doubt  be  mentioned  in  books 
relating  to  the  county. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 
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VERSES  WANTED  :  CONJUGAL  SQUABBLES 
(12  S.  ix.  53). — This  story  in  verse  will  be 
found  in  No.  2  of  The  Taller,  April  14,  1709. 

DIEGO. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
WRITERS  :  BIOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS  WANTED 
(12  S.  ix.  52,  96). — Henry  Dethick,  Arch- 
deacon of  Carlisle,  was  collated  in  October, 
1588,  and  resigned  in  1597.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed Chancellor,  Vicar  General  and  Official 
Principal  in  February,  1586,  but  had  resigned 
these  offices  in  1588,  on  being  appointed 
Archdeacon.  On  resigning  the  archdeaconry, 
in  1597,  he  was  again  appointed  Chancellor, 
and  held  the  office  as  late  as  1606.  This 
information  is  condensed  from  an  article 
by  the  late  Chancellor  Prescott  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society, 
vol.  xi.,  new  series. 

According  to  Anthony  Wood,  he  was 
M.A.  and  LL.B.  (the  titles  given  him  by 
Chancellor  Prescott),  but  Wood  says  that, 
although  in  1581  Dethick  supplicated  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  he  could  not 
find  evidence  of  his  being  admitted. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the  man 
who  signed  the  dedication  of  the  work 
named  by  your  correspondent.  DIEGO. 

2.  Evelyn  writes  in  his  Diary  under  June  9, 
1698:— 

To  Deptford,  to  see  how  miserably  the  Czar 
had  left  my  house,  after  three  months  making  it 
his  Court.  I  got  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  King's 
Surveyor,  and  Mr.  London,  his  gardener,  to  go 
and  estimate  the  repairs,  for  which  they  allowed 
£150  in  their  report]  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 
A  note  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  identifies 
this  Mr.  London  with  George  London,  and 
refers  to  Evelyn's  entry  under  April  24, 
1694,  where  he  carries  an  acquaintance 
to  see  Brompton  Park,  where  he  was  in  admira- 
tion of  the  store  of  rare  plants,  and  the  method  he 
found  in  that  noble  nursery,  and  how  well  it  was 
cultivated. 

Mr.  Dobson  notes  on  Brompton  Park, 
"  Between  Knightsbridge  and  Kensington," 
but  now  built  over.  It  belonged  to  Henry 
Wise,  1653-78,  afterwards  gardener  to  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I.,  and  one  of  the  firms  of 
London  and  Wise,  the  nursery  gardeners 
mentioned  in  No.  5  of  The  Spectator. 
Evelyn  refers  to  them  in  his  '  Advertisement ' 
to  La  Quintinye's  '  Compleat  Gardener,' 
1693. 

No.  5  of  The  Spectator  is  one  in  which 
Addison  ridicules  the  Italian  opera: — 

I  hear  there  is  a  treaty  on  foot  between  London 


and  Wise  (who  will  be  appointed  gardeners  of  the 
playhouse)  to  furnish  the  opera  of  Binaldo  and 
Armida  with  an  orange  grove  ;  and  that  the  next 
time  it  is  acted,  the  singing-birds  will  be  personated 
by  torn-tits. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

AMERICAN  ENGLISH  (12  S.  viii.  449  ;  ix. 
97). — Your  correspondent  H.  C N  is  pro- 
bably not  aware  that  in  the  United  States  it 
is  incorrect  to  use  the  plural  number  in  speak- 
ing of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  as  was 
the  case  in  President  Har ding's  Address  to 
Congress.  Had  he  said  the  "  United  States 
mean,"  it  would  have  denoted  the  intention 
of  each  individual  State.  He  was  speaking 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  consequently 
used  the  singular  number.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  singular  or  plural  number 
should  be  used  after  the  words  "  United 
States  "  was  thrashed  out  years  ago,  and 
decided  that,  when  speaking  of  the  States 
as  a  nation,  the  singular  number  was  cor- 
rect. 

The  use  of  the  adverb  "  illy  "  is  in  fre- 
quent, if  not  common,  use  in  the  United 
States.  WILLIAM  F.  CRAFTS. 

6,  Cypress  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  illy," 
this  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  distinguished 
member  of  our  United  States  Senate  may 
be  of  interest  : — 

"  Illy  "  is  not  to  me  a  good  word.  I  should 
not  use  it  myself  as  an  adverb,  but  should  use  the 
word  "  ill  "  in  that  capacity.  It  is,  however,  an 
old  and  entirely  legitimate  word.  I  see  on  glanc- 
ing at  the  dictionary  that  they  quote  its  use  in 
Strype's  '  Memorials  '  and  also  from  an  Eliza- 
bethan writer,  in  Arber's  '  English  Garner,'  also 
they  quote  Southey,  who  is  comparatively  recent 
and  who  certainly  knew  how  to  write.  He  says, 
"  I  have  illy  spared  ..."  Nevertheless  I  do 
not  admire  it,  but  I  think  it  is  entirely  correct. 

C.  E.  S. 

GLEANING  BY  THE  POOR  (12  S.  ix.  70. 
112). — I  think  MR.  WALLACE  wants  Rex  v- 
Price  (4  Burrow's  Reports,  1925),  in  1766,  and 
Steel  v.  Houghton  (1  Henry  Blackstone's 
Reports,  51),  in  1788.  H.  C — — N. 

TANTARY  BOBTTS  (12  S.  ix.  71).— This 
word  is  a  provincialism  in  Somerset,  Devon- 
shire, and  Cornwall.  It  appears  in  the 
following  forms  : — Tantarabolus,  Tankera- 
bogus,  Tantarabobs,  Tanterabolus,  Tantra- 
bobus  and  Tantrumbolus,  and  represents  a 
name  for  the  devil ;  a  bogy.  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  with  another  variant  of  the  word, 
"  tanterboming."  meaning  crooked  ;  out  of 
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place.  A  correspondent  to  the  '  Devon- 
shire Association  Proceedings  '  in  May,  1899, 
says : — 

This  word  was  used  by  an  old  man  at  Church- 
stanton,  who  became  shy  when  questioned  about 
it,  but  he  admits  that  the  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Churchstanton  and  the  neighbourhood.  I 
first  heard  it  from  his  son,  who  was  in  my  employ, 
about  six  or  seven  years  since.  He  had  fixed  a 
stone  in  my  garden,  and  I  made  him  alter  it, 
after  which  he  said  that  "  it  did  not  look  so 
tanterboming,"  meaning  that  it  was  not  so  much 
awry. 

The  word  is  also  seen  to  have  been  in 
common  use  among  the  middle  and  lower 
class  in  the  Tiverton  district.  It  is  applied 
to  anything  which  happens  to  be  faulty, 
or  in  any  way  not  as  it  should  be.  Now, 
in  my  native  county,  Somerset,  "  Tantry 
Boamer  "  was  used  in  the  Wincanton  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  following  connexion  :  A 
would  say  to  B,  "I  know  how  long  I  shall 
live."  B  would  ask  A,  "  How  long  is  that  ?  " 
To  which  A  would  reply,  "  As  long  as  Tantry 
Boamer,  who  lived  till  he  died."  Elworthy, 
in  his  '  Dialect  of  West  Somerset,'  under 
the  heading  "  Taiitarabobus,"  says : — "  Name 
for  the  devil — usually  preceded  by  '  old  ' 
(very  common)." 

W.  G.  WILLIS  WATSON. 
Pinhoe. 

See  Wright's  '  English  Dialect  Dictionary,' 
where  the  meanings  given  are  (1)  the  devil, 
(2)  a  bogy,  (3)  a  noisy,  playful  child.  It 
appears  to  be  of  west-country  origin. 

V.  B.  C.-B. 

[See  also  '  N.  &  Q.,'  3  S.  vi.  5,  59,  331 ;  8  S. 
xii.  268,  332;  10  S.  ii.  480.] 

BUTT  WOMAN  (12  S.  ,x.  72).— Butt  is  one 
of  the  several  names  we  have  for  a  hassock, 
and  the  'E.D.D.,'  which  defines  butt-woman 
;i-  "a  sextoness,  female  verger  or  pew- 
opener,"  has  a  quotation  that  states  she 
is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  butty-woman, ' 
and  that  one  of  her  duties  is  to  beat  the 
dust  out  of  the  butts.  '  N.  &  Q.'  bears 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  (7  S.  x.  146). 
I  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  etymology 
which  is  suggested.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

In  the  west  country  a  straw  hassock 
UM'<1  to  be  called  a  "butt."  In  the  Church- 
wardens' Accounts  for  St.  Columb  Minor, 
Cornwall  (1701),  is  the  entry,  "Paid  for 
butts  for  ye  church,  3s."  Probably  these 
buttlike  hassocks  were  for  the  parson  or 
the  clerk.  Later  in  the  eighteenth  century 
tlu-  word  disappears  and  we  find  the  word 


"  tutt."  Presumably  a  "  butt  woman  "  was 
one  who  cleaned  the  church,  and  not  a 
sexton.  W.  J.  S. 

Newquay,  Cornwall. 

The  woman  who  attended  to  the  hassocks 
(formerly  called  "  butts "  in  the  West  of 
England),  cleaned  the  church,  and  assisted 
the  verger  or  pew-opener.  See  'N.E.D.' 
under  Butt,  sb.  w.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

See  Wright's  'English  Dialect  Dic- 
tionary '  : — 

Butt = A  kneeling  cushion  or  hassock  used  in 
churches. 

Butt- woman  =-=  a  sextoness,  female  verger,  or 
pew-opener. 

V.  B.  C.-B. 

BOOK    BORROWERS  (12  S.  viii,  208,  253. 
278,  296,  314,  334,  350,  377,  394,  417,  456, 
477). — The  following  lines  are  from  Messrs. 
Christie's  catalogue  of  July  25,   1921  : — 
COOK  (CAPT.  JAMES,  circumnavigator)  ARITH- 
METICAL TRIGONOMETRY  —  ARITHMETICAL 
DIALLING  :      ORIGINAL  MANUSCRIPT,   very 
carefully  written  on  97  pp.  (13  by  8  inches). 
within  ruled  borders,  in  red  and  black  ink. 
with   elaborate   and   beautifully   drawn   dia- 
grams ;    folio,  in  old  broicn  paper  icrappers 

1763 

The  first   page   of  this   interesting  MS. 
contains  the  writer's  name  and  date  1763 
within   an   ornamental    panel,    above   and 
below  which  are  the  following  verses  : — 
"  If  you  by  chance  do  find  this  Book 
Which  in  the  same  you  now  do  Look. 
I  pray  return  it  unto  me 
Whose  name  is  underneath  you  see. 
"  This  Book  my  name  shall  ever  have 
When  I  am  dead  and  in  my  grave 
And  greedy  worms  my  body  eate 
Still  hear  you  read  my  name  compleate. 
November  10th,   1763." 

ANDREW  OLIVER. 
Royal  Societies  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. 

"MARK  RUTHERFORD  "  (12  S.  viii.  231, 
278).— It  might  be  useful  to  MR.  A.  K. 
CHIGNELL  to  know  that  the  collection  of 
books  of  W.  Hale  White  were  included  in 
Sotheby's  sale  on  Jan.  14,  1914,  and  a 
perusal  of  the  catalogue  would  no  doubt  be 
illuminating  concerning  the  literary  inclina- 
tions of  "Mark  Rutherford"  ;  e.g.,  he  had 
many  of  the  works  of  Spinoza,  including  the 
1674  edition  of  the  '  Tractatus  Theologico- 
Politicus. '  In  this  sale  there  was  also  included , 
in  Lot  255,  W.  H.  W.'s  translation  of  Spinoza's 
'  Ethic,'  proof  of  a  third  edition  with  MS. 
corrections  bv  the  author.  A  word  should 
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also  be  mentioned  here  of  the  sale  (Sotheby's, 
Xov.  27,  1913)  of  W.  H.  W.'s  Autograph 
Letters  and  MSS.,  comprising  Browning, 
Swinburne,  Ruskin  and  others  of  that 
cycle.  In  conclusion,  there  is  Ruskin' s 
*  Dilecta '  (Parts  I.  and  II. ),  which  was  pub- 
lished by  George  Allen  in  1886  (Orpington, 
Kent),  "  illustrating  Prseterita,"  as  the 
title  page  has  it,  in  which  W.  H.  W.  has 
from  his  place  of  privilege  at  the  Admiralty 
given  some  data  on  Turner's  '  Temeraire.' 

W.  WILLS  CLINTON. 
126,  Inchmery  Road,  Catford,  S.E.6. 

OLD  SONG  WANTED  (12  S.  viii.  250, 
299,  315,  374,  455).— This  is  to  be  found 
in  *  The  Jubilee  Singers,'  1873,  p.  200. 
There  are  three  verses — that  quoted  by 
J.  W.  F.  being  the  third — and  a  chorus. 
The  first  English  edition  of  '  The  Jubilee 
Singers  '  was  that  of  1873,  and,  besides  the 
words  and  music,  it  comprises  a  full  nar- 
ration of  the  institution  of  Fisk  University, 
and  personal  histories  of  the  several  freed 
slaves  who  formed  the  '  Jubilee  Singers.'  It 
should  be  noted  that  their  first  visit  to  England 
was  in  May,  1873,  and  that  the  record  of 
their  singing  before  Queen  Victoria,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  (the  late  Edward  the  Peace- 
maker), Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  and  other  august 
persons  in  Willis's  Rooms  and  elsewhere 
is  one  of  the  happiest  episodes  any  imagina- 
tion could  fancy.  At  the  risk  of  the  editor 
cutting  it  out  for  paucity  of  space  I  will 
give  a  meagre  outline  : — 

On  Her  Majesty's  arrival  at  the  Rooms  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  informed  the  Singers  that  Her 
Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  see  them  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  at  his  request  they  first  sang 
'  Steal  away  to  Jesus,'  '  The  Lord's  Prayer,'  and 
'  Go  down,  Moses.' 

On  another  memorable  occasion  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gladstone  were  giving  a  lunch  at  their  residence, 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  to  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Singers 
were  present  to  entertain  the  gu'ests  with  Jubilee 
songs,  and  it  is  related  how  H.R.H.  The  Prince 
of  Wales,  looking  over  the  book  of  songs,  called 
for  '  Xo  more  auction-block  for  me.' 
(Thus  the  1897  edition,  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.) 

In  conclusion,  should  J.  W.  F.  desire 
the  words  and  music  of  the  principal  songs 
(including  'He  arose'),  they  are  obtain- 
able, I  believe,  still  from  the  present  Mayor 
of  Bromley,  Kent,  W.  J.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  from 
whom  I  obtained  a  copy  in  1914  to  add 
to  my  copies  of  various  editions.  This 
edition  contains  140  pieces,  but  not  the 


narrative  and  history  of  the  movement  ; 
in  the  edition  of  Hodder  and  Stoughton 
just  mentioned  the  history  alone  occupies 
156  pages,  and  the  pieces  carry  the  book 
to  its  conclusion  at  p.  311. 

W.  WILLS  CLINTON. 
126,  Inchmery  Road,  Catford,  S.E.6. 

SMALLEST  PIG  or  A  LITTER  (12  S.  viii.  331, 
376,  395,  417,  435,  453,  473,  497  ;  ix.  15,  94).— 
The  language  seems  to  lack  a  noun  for 
deficiency  in  size  or  development,  and  the 
origin  of  local  makeshifts  would  be  a  study  in 
itself.  They  seem  to  be  marvellous  in  num- 
ber and  unlikeness  one  to  the  other.  J.  T.  F., 
however,  who  quotes  "  reckling,"  may  be 

j  interested  in  the  Scottish  "  wreg,"  an  expres- 
sion in  common  use  (at  least  in  Fifeshire 
fifty  years  ago)  for  a  variety  of  abnormal 
objects,  pigs  included.  To  show  its  plenitude, 
Scotch  had  also  an  adjective,  "  mizety," 
meaning  pined  or  diminutive,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  rule  of  non-resemblance  among 
such  words.  At  the  same  time  I  see  in 
Cleishbotham's  Handbook  "  wregh  "  for  a 
niggard.  Unlike  "  wreg,"  this  is  probably 
guttural  in  sound.  In  signification  the 
Sw.  "  vrak,"  trash,  given  in  the  '  Century 
Dictionary'  s.v.  "wreck,"  is  the  closest 

|  parallel.  Compare  "  wrack  and  ruin." 
"  Back,"  a  little  rabbit,  may  point  to 

i  separate  etymology  for  "wreg"  and  "reck- 
ling." J.  K. 

South  Africa. 

LONG  MARRIED  LIFE  (12  S.  ix.  95).— 
The  enclosed  paragraph  appeared  in  Lloyd's 
Weekly  News  (Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  12, 
Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.),  about 


When  Humboldt  was  at  Lima,  he  saw  the 
funeral  of  an  Indian,  one  Hilario  Pari,  who  was 
born  143  years  earlier,  and  whose  wife  had  died 
at  117,  after  90  years  of  wedlock. 

See  my  article  re  '  Extraordinary  Married 
Couples  '  (7  S.  xi.  144)  just  thirty  years 
ago.  F.  L.  TAVARE. 

Manchester. 

DE  VALERA  (12  S.  ix.  72,  99).  —  MR.  AN- 
DREW DE  TERNANT'S  answer  to  this  query, 
however  interesting,  is  somewhat  too  vague 
for  the  purpose.  Most  of  what  he  gives  us 
can  be  found  —  and  a  great  deal  more  —  in 
books  of  reference. 

Could  MR.  DE  TERNANT  give  us  proof  of 
his  assertion  :  —  "  The  founder  of  the  noble 
branch,  of  which  the  present-day  Mr.  de 
Valera  is  a  descendant,  was  Don  Diego  de 
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Valera,  born  at  Cuenca,  1412 ;  d.  about 
1482  "  ? 

That  would  be  to  the  purpose. 

The  proved  line  of  descent  and  the  names 
and  occupations  of  his  near  progenitors 
are  what  is  needed  to  clinch  the  matter. 
From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
to  the  present  day  leaves  a  long  gap. 

It  is  this  gap  that  I  am  endeavouring  to 
bridge.  W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Cresent,  W.ll. 

WAR  PORTENTS  (12  S.  yiii.  329,  375). — 
As  the  Germans  are  said  to  do  with 
the  silk -tails,  so  the  Chinese  believed 
anciently  in  the  Pallas  sand-grouse  (Syrraptes 
paradoxus  Pallas),  foretelling  by  their 
southerly  arrival  in  multitudes  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Tuh-Kiueh  horde,  whence  its 
names  "  Tuh-Kiueh-tsioh  "  (literally,  Turk's 
sparrow)  and  "  Kau-chi "  (literally,  Intruder's 
pheasant  (Li  Shi-Chin,  '  System  of  Materia 
Medica,'  1578,  xlviii.).  It  is  figured  in 
Yule's  '  The  Book  of  Ser  Marco  Polo,'  1871, 
vol.  i.,  p.  240,  and  the  '  Cambridge  Natural 
History,'  1909,  vol.  ix.,  p.  323.  Several 
instances  of  its  irruptions  into  Europe, 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  included,  are 
given  in  the  latter  work. 

KUMAGUSU  MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

EPITAPHS    DESIRED  (12  S.  viii.  211  ;    ix. 
59). — In  the  churchyard  of  Bolsover,  Derby- 
shire, is  an  epitaph  which  is  an  abbreviated 
version  of  that  to  Geo.  Routleigh  : — 
Here  lies  in  a  horizontal  position 
the  outside  case  of 

THOMAS  HINDE 
Clock  and  Watchmaker 
who  departed  this  life 

Wound  up  in  hope 
of  being  taken  in  hand 

by  his  Maker 

and  being  thoroughly  cleaned 
Repaired  and  set  agoing 

in  the  World  to  come 

on  the   15th  of  Aug.   1830 

in  the  19th  year  of  his  age. 

V.  B.  CROWTHER-BEYNON. 


on 


A  History  of  Pisa  :    Eleventh  and  Twelfth   Cen- 

turies.    By     William     Heywood.     (Cambridge 

University  Press,  21s.  net.) 

IN  William  Heywood,   who   died  just  over  two 

years  ago,  the  world  nas  lost  a  fine  scholar  and  an 

extraordinary   man.     E.    H.,    in   a    biographical 

note  prefixed  to  this,  his  posthumous  work,  gives 

a  few  particulars   of  his  varied  life   as  lawyer, 


cow-puncher,  magistrate,  and  historian.  And 
those  who  know  his  previous  wTorks  on  medieval 
Italy — '  A  Pictorial  Chronicle  of  Siena,'  '  Palio 
andPonte,'  and  the  '  History  of  Perugia'- — will  be 
aware  how  well  he  combined  the  patience  and 
minuteness  of  the  investigator  with  full-blooded, 
almost  romantic,  love  of  the  beauty,  natural 
and  artistic,  of  the  Italy  where  he  passed  the  last 
years  of  his  eventful  and  enterprising  life. 

As  historian,  his  special  gift,  perhaps,  was  his 
power  of  taking  his  course  clearly  through  a 
tangle  of  facts  and  influences.  And  no  gift  is 
more  valuable  to  a  historian  of  medieval  Italy. 
The  story  of  Pisa,  from  the  very  early  days 
(before  the  Trojan  War  1)  when  she  was  founded 
on  the  seashore,  is  fairly  plain  sailing  through 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when  her 
chief  task  was  the  harrying  of  the  Paynims,  and 
their  removal,  step  by  step,  from  Sardinia,  from 
Sicily  and  from  the  Balearic  Isles.  Quarrels 
with  Genoa  and  other  Italian  centres  were  not 
wanting  in  those  early  days  ;  but  with  Mr.  Hey- 
wood's  eighth  chapter  we  are  plunged  "  into  the 
vortex  "  of  Italian  strife,  and  very  soon,  with  the 
advent  of  the  struggle  between  Guelf  and  Ghibel- 
line,  political  trouble  joins  with  old  commercial 
rivalry  to  complicate  the  history  of  all  Italian 
states,  and  that  of  Pisa  no  less  than  the  others. 
Mr.  Heywood  carries  the  history  down  to  1406, 
when  this  gallant,  sea-loving,  independent  people 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Florence.  "  She  regained 
her  independence,"  writes  Mr.  Heywood,  "  in 
1494,  and,  between  1499  and  1505,  withstood  three 
sieges  and  repulsed  three  attacking  armies.  Of 
these  things  I  hope  to  write  hereafter,  if  I  shall 
so  long  live."  Students  of  medieval  Italy  and 
all  who  care  for  the  welfare  of  the  science  and  art 
of  history  must  regret  that  death  should  have 

Prevented  the  fulfilment  of  that  task  by  the  man 
est   equipped   of   all   living   historians   both   in 
learning  and  in  literary  power  to  do  it  well. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs of  pertinent  pictures  and  other  works  of 
art  in  Pisa  (the  Campanile,  of  course,  is  not 
forgotten)  ;  and  there  is  a  useful  map  of  Pisa 
and  Tuscany  and  a  good  bibliographical  appendix. 

Epilegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion.  By 
Jane  Ellen  Harrison.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  3s.  Qd.  net.) 

THIS  very  interesting  little  book  winds  up,  for 
the  present,  those  studies  in  Greek  religion  which 
began  with  Miss  Harrison's  '  Prolegomena  '  and 
went  on  in  '  Themis.'  Headers  of  those  books, 
who  are  many,  will  know  that  Miss  Harrison 
studies  Greek  religion  in  the  light  of  ethnology 
and  folk-lore,  and  also  in  the  light  thrown  on  the 
human  mind  by  recent  studies  in  psychology. 
The  special  object  of  the  new  book  is  to  sum  up, 
to  begin  with,  the  primitive  ritual  by  which  men 
tried  to  ensure  fertility  in  man,  beast  and  field, 
and  to  lead  us  on  through  stages  of  religious 
development  until  we  come  to  religion  as  we  know 
it  to-day.  In  the  section  on  Primitive  Ritual 
there  are  four  headings  :  one  explaining  totem, 
tabu  and  exogamy;  the  second  dealing  with 
initiation  ceremonies ;  the  third  with  the  Medicine- 
Man  and  the  King-God ;  and  the  fourth  with  the 
fertility  play  or  Year-drama.  Of  the  four,  the 
weakest  is  that  concerning  the  Medicine-Man 
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and  the  King- God — not  that  Miss  Harrison's 
argument  is  there  weaker  than  elsewhere  (she 
argues  well,  though  her  conclusions  are  sure 
to  find  opponents  among  other  students  of  the 
subject),  but  because  for  some  reason  she  has 
set  it  out  a  little  scantily  and  perfunctorily. 
The  last  section  of  the  book,  which  leads  us  up 
to  her  "  philosophy  of  religion,"  so  to  call  it, 
owes  some  good  points  to  the  psychology  of  the 
psycho-analysts  and  to  the  writings  of  a  Russian 
philosopher,  Soloviov.  It  presents  its  case  clearly, 
and  no  religious  differences  of  opinion  can  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  theory,  in  the  end,  makes  for 
righteousness. 

Ann    Button:     A     Life    and    Bibliography.     By 
J.  C.  Whitebrook. 

THE  earlier  volumes  of  our  present  Series  contain 
many  references  to  the  career  and  the  publica- 
tions of  this  worthy  but  strange  woman.  One's 
understanding  of  a  religious  leader  or  movement 
remains  superficial  so  long  as  it  lacks  some  definite 
acquaintance  with  the  disciples  acted  upon, 
and  the  student  of  English  Dissent— especially 
if  Wesley  and  Whitefield  particularly  engage  him 
— will  find  some  attention  to  Ann  Dutton  worth 
while.  The  psychologist  whose  interest  lies 
somewhere  near  the  borders  of  religious  mania 
may  also  find  his  account  here.  Mr.  Whitebrook 
is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  both,  for  he  has 
collected  all  there  is  to  collect  about  his  subject, 
put  it  together  in  about  a  score  of  readable 
pages,  and  contrived,  by  his  pleasant  humour, 
to  give  Mrs.  Ann  Dutton  such  an  amount  of 
individuality  and  distinctness  as  gives  her  value 
in  her  place  in  the  background  of  the  picture 
to  which  she  belongs.  She  seems  to  have  been 
a  pretty  young  woman,  and  for  some  years  the 
happy  and  more  or  less  ordinary  wife  of  an  ordi- 
nary man  ;  and  as  an  old  woman  she  is  spoken  of 
as ' '  singularly  patient  and  well-living. "  Her  poeti- 
cal "  Narration  "  ran  into  a  sixth  edition,  and, 
judging  of  it  from  the  specimens  Mr.  Whitebrook 
gives  us,  throws  a  mournful  light  on  the  literary 
quality  of  Supra-lapsarian  Calvinism  in  those 
days.  Fifty-three  items  compose  the  Biblio- 
graphy, which  it  must  have  been  a  laborious 
task  to  compile — a  work,  however,  sure  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  curious. 

The  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
A.  W.  Cannon  and  Co.,  16,  Market  Place,  Oxford 
Circus.  W.,  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling  post  free. 


©bttuarp. 

WILLIAM  JACKSON  PIGOTT. 

WE  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of 
our  old  and  valued  correspondent,  William 
Jackson  Pigott,  only  son  of  the  late  William  and 
Mary  Pigott,  of  Tincurry,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  for- 
merly of  Dellbropk,  Co.  Dublin.  He  died  on 
July  26  last,  and  is  interred  in  Kilmegan  Church- 
yard. 

He  possessed  a  fund  of  out-of-the-way  genealo- 
gical and  biographical  knowledge,  and  while  he 
used  our  columns  for  his  own  researches,  he  also 


enjoyed  supplying  fellow- workers  with  informa- 
tion through  them.  We  are  sure  that  many  of 
our  correspondents  feel  some  personal  share  in 
our  regret  upon  hearing  of  his  death. 


We  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Bernaw  and  Bernaw 
for  the  following  extract  from  The  South  African 
Motorist  of  last  July.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
may  be  glad  to  have  our  founder  and  his  well- 
known  rhyme  recalled  to  their  minds  in  a  some- 
what fresh  connexion : — 

"  An  1826  edition  [of  '  Izaak  Walton  and  Charles 
Cotton  ']  has  been  kindly  shown  us  by  Mr.  Theo. 
Secretan,  of  Belgravia,  Johannesburg,  with  whom 
(and  with  Mr.  Claude  Wright  and  the  late  Mr.  E. 
A.  Halliwell)  we  had  happy  fishing  days  on  the 
Klip  River,  near  Meyerton,  as  far  back  as  1904, 
1905,  and  1906.  Mr.  Secretan's  copy  is  slightly 
larger  (same  publisher).  It  was  a  gift  to  him 
by  his  grandfather  in  the  seventies,  the  old 
gentleman  remarking  that  the  book  was  worth 
£5  then.  The  grandfather's  name  was  Mr. 
William  J.  Thorns,  and  a  photograph  of  him 
appears  as  a  book-plate  on  the  inside  cover. 
He  was  Deputy-Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  he  indited  four  lines  which  in  later  years 
he  added  to  the  book-plate,  with  his  photo  : — 

"  If  you  would  fain  know  more 

Of  him  whose  photo  here  is  : 
He  coined  the  word  '  Folk  Lore,' 
And  started  Notes  and  Queries." 


JJottcetf  to  Comtfponlienfcl 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  *  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers"— at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G.  4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G. 4. 

When  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses' — 
immediately  after  the  exact  heading — the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution hi  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

L.  H.  CHAMBERS  is  requested  to  be  kind  enough 
to  submit  the  MSS.  that  he  mentions. 

CORRIGENDA. — 12  S.  viii.  429,  col.  ii.,  1.  10 
from  bottom,  for  "  Suh-kai-kinen-yih-Sian " 
read  Suh-kai-kiuen-yih-siau ;  1.  6  from  bottom, 
for  "Gung"  read  Sung. 
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The  Completion 
of  a  Great  Work 


Illustrated  History  and 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  War 

is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
now  on  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subscribers 
in  the  same  styles  of  binding,  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  other  volumes. 

The  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  The  Times  History 
form  a  complete  and  standard  war  library  that  should  be 
in  every  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  The  complete  work  may  be  obtained,  care- 
fully packed  and  post  free,  from  The  Publisher,  Printing 
House  Square,  London,  E.C.4,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Red  Cloth       ..            ..             ..  ..  £16  10  0 

Half  Leather,  royal,  purple  or  red  ..  19    5  0 

Full  Leather                 ..             ..  ..  22    0  0 

Persian  Leather          ..            ..  ..  25  17  0 

Send    a    remittance    to-day,     and    add    this 
magnificent  work  to  your  shelves. 


Printed  and  Published  by  THE  TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  LIMITED, 
Printing  House-square,  London.  E.O.4.— August  13,  1921. 
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ever  issued.  Local  surveyors  and  other  authorities 
have  assisted  in  classifying  the  roads  and  bringing 
them  up'to'date,  and  a  great  deal  of  useful  information 
is  embodied  that  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  map. 

Ctmes  ROAD  MAP 
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is  divided  into  six  sheets,  on  the  scale  of  three  miles  to 
one  inch.  It  may  be  obtained  through  any  newsagent,  or 
direct  from  the  Producers  —  *4  Geographia,"  Ltd.,  55,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.  4,  at  the  following  prices  :  — 
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Ditto,  and  dissected    ..........  8/6 
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LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

The  Best  Guide  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Day. 


2CimeS»  Literary  Supplement  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  leading 
authority  on  all  matters  of  literary  interest. 
Its  scholarly  expression  of  modern  politi- 
cal and  literary  ideas,  its  thoughtful  and 
well-balanced  criticisms,  and  its  regular 
and  full  notices  of  all  important  new 
books,  are  well  known  and  valued  by 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  readers. 


Every  Thursday.      Price  6d. 


Literary  Supplement  may  be  obtained  through 
any  newsagent,  or  post  free  for  30/-  per  annum  direct  from 
The  PUBLISHER,  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


DR.  WILLIAM    AGLIONBY,  F.R.S. 

THE  biographical  dictionaries  have  not  done 
justice  to  Dr.  William  Aglionby,  a  diplo- 
matist and  author  from  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
to  that  of  Queen  Anne.*  His  parentage 
and  the  date  of  his  birth  are  obscure  :  in  a 
work  of  no  great  authority,  written  about 
1705,  he  is  said  to  be  "  turned  of  sixty  years 
old  "  and  to  be  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Cumberland. t  Aglionby  is  a  good  Cumber- 
land name,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  belong 

*  Chalmers's  'Biographical  Dictionary'  (1794) 
adds  an  unsatisfactory  account  of  him  to  the 
notice  of  John  Aglionby,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  For  attempts  to  supplement  this, 
see  Gentleman's  Magazine.  Ixiv.  686,  798 ;  Ixv. 
368. 

t  '  Memoirs  of  the  Secret  Service '  of  John 
Macky,  pp.  153-4. 


to  the  landed  Aglionbys  whose  genealogies 
are  printed.  In  dedicating  a  book  to  William, 
fourth  Earl  of  Devon,  he  writes  of  his  par- 
ticular obligations  to  that  nobleman's 
family,  obligations  laid  on  him  "  not  only 
in  my  infancy,  but  even  some  days  after 
my  birth  ;  and  so  generously  contrived  that 
they  are  like  to  last  as  long  as  I  live."* 
What  these  were  it  seems  useless  to 
conjecture,  nor  can  much  be  said  about 
Aglionby's  youth  and  education.  In  a  book 
published  in  1669,  and  almost  certainly 
written  by  him,  there  is  a  phrase  ("  within 
this  twenty-five  years  I  do  not  remember 
any  ill  accident  but  this  "f)  which  seems  to 
imply  that  his  recollections  of  the  United 
Provinces  go  back  to  the  early  forties,  but 
he  may  be  speaking  only  of  what  he  has 
heard  from  others. 

The  first  firm  ground  in  his  life  is  reached 
in  1667,  when,  on  the  proposal  of  Sir  Anthony 
Morgan,  he  is  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  % 
On  that  occasion  he  is  described  as  "  M.D.," 
and  it  appears  that  he  had  taken  this  degree 
at  Bordeaux  :  ten  years  later  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  asks  for  a  grace  for  him  to  take  the 
same  degree  there  and  refers  to  "  his  diplo- 
ma "  from  Bordeaux. §  In  the  summer 
of  1678  he  appears  as  secretary  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  then  Ambassador  in  Holland- !l  At 
some  date  before  1688  he  was  given  an 
appointment  in  the  Post  Office,  which  he  kept 
after  the  Revolution  of  that  year,^[  and  this 
is  no  doubt  the  reason  why,  in  his  later  work 
as  a  diplomatist,  he  was  frequently  in  charge 
of  postal  negotiations.  In  the  first  year 
of  William  and  Mary  he  was  again  at  The 
Hague  as  secretary  to  Lord  Dursley,  the 


1  '  Painting  Illustrated  '  (1685),  dedication. 
t  *  The   Present   State  of   the  Low   Countries,' 
p.    363. 

%  Birch,  '  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  ii. 
203,  207-8.  Aglionby  served  on  the  council  in 
1683-4  and  1686-7  (ibid.,  iv.  231,  237,  505). 

§  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Ormonde  MSS.  at 
Kilkenny,  New  Series,  iv.  618.  This  seems  to 
disprove  the  statement  of  Macky  (loc.  cit.), 
that  Aglionby  was  "  bred  to  the  civil  law." 
Ormonde  says  that  he  was  highly  recommended 
by  Lord  Longford.  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole,  the  Keeper 
of  the  Archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
kindly  informs  me  that  the  Register  of  Convoca- 
tion contains  no  record  of  the  matter. 

||  His  dispatches,  July  2 6- August  5,  are  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  State  Papers,  For., 
Holland,  207. 

1f  Macky  (loc.  cit.)  ;  receipt  for  £20  granted 
by  the  King  for  service  in  the  Post  Office,  May  24, 
1689  (Bodleian  MS.  Rawlinson,  H.  306,  fo.  8). 
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new  Envoy  Extraordinary.*  Here,  besides 
the  regular  work  of  a  secretary,  he  took 
charge  of  one  special  piece  of  business,  the 
attempt  to  induce  the  Dutch  to  stop  their 
postal  service  to  Spain  and  Italy  through 
France,  and  to  use  the  new  packet-boats 
which  Major  Wildman,  the  English  Post- 
master-General, had  set  running  between 
Falmouth  and  Corunna.  The  Dutch  were 
not  to  be  persuaded,  in  spite  of  the  good 
reasons  set  out  by  Aglionby  in  an  anonymous 
pamphlet :  '  Quelques  considerations  sur  la 
necessite  d'interdire  le  commerce  des  lettres 
avec  la  France.'  He  stayed  little  more  than 
a  year  in  The  Hague  :  in  November,  1690,  he 
returned  to  England  and  was  succeeded  by 
Matthew  Prior,  whose  poem, '  The  Secretary ,' 
describes  so  pleasantly  the  amenities  of  the 
position,  f 

In  January,  1691/2,  Aglionby  embarked  for 
Spain  with  the  special  mission  of  per- 
suading the  Spaniards  to  make  the  postal 
restrictions  which  the  Dutch  had  refused.  J 
The  negotiations  lasted  from  March  to 
November,  but  the  Spaniards  refused  to 
favour  the  sea  route  by  closing  any  other.  In 
the  autumn  of  1693  Aglionby  left  Barcelona 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  having  been  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  .$ 
His  ship  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Corsica 
and  he  was  robbed  of  all  his  money,  but  he 
arrived  at  Turin  early  in  1694.  The  dignity 
of  a  Minister  abroad  was  apt  to  be  greater 
than  his  emoluments,  and  Prior  wrote  to 
Dorset,  the  Lord  Chamberlain: — "Some 
people  flatter  me  that  I  may  not  be  forgot 
in  tnis  great  harvest  with  few  labourers,  since 
Aglionby,  Cresset,  and  Stepney,  who  are 
already  working,  are  journeymen  as  I  am, 
have  about  the  same  estates  at  home,  and 
are  sent  to  preach  politics  as  the  Apostles 
were  on  a  better  errand,  without  purse  or 
scrip.  "||  Aglionby  was  miserably  em 
barrassed  for  money  and  did  little  business. 


*  His  dispatches  are  in  State  Papers,  For., 
Holland,  221.  At  first  they  were  addressed  to 
Vernon,  but,  from  June  20/30,  1690,  by  order  of 
Lord  Nottingham,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Warre. 

t  Prior's  dispatch  of  November  14,  1690,  in 
State  Papers,  For.,  Holland,  221. 

t  Luttrell,  '  Brief  Historical  Relation,'  ii.  333. 
Aglionby' s  Spanish  dispatches  are  in  State  Papers, 
For.,  Spain,  75. 

§  His  dispatches  for  this  mission  are  in  State 
Papers,  For. ,  Savoy  and  Sardinia,  26.  On  Decem- 
ber 19,  1693,  he  appointed  R.  Powis,  gentleman 
to  act  for  him  at  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer 
(Calendar  of  Treasury  Papers,  1557-1696,  p.  332). 

H  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Longleat  Papers,  iii.  15. 


The  arrival  of  Ruvigny,  Marquis  of  Galway, 
as  General  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  made 
his  presence  in  Turin  superfluous  and  his 
mission  ended  in  the  summer  of  1694.* 

After  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  it  was 
necessary  to  make  new  postal  arrangements 
with  the  French,  and  Aglionby  took  charge 
of  the  work  at  Calais,  where  he  treated  with 
Payot,  the  Farmer -General  of  the  French 
posts. f  In  December,  1698,  he  was -back  in 
London.  J  In  February,  1700/1,  he  ar- 
rived again  in  Spain,  with  no  diplomatic 
character,  but  carrying  a  letter  of  the  King 
of  Englan'd,  and  he  continued  there  until 
the  summer,  his  mission  causing  suspicion 
amongst  the  opponents  of  the  new  Bourbon 
King  of  Spain. §  On  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Nottingham  as  Secretary  of  State, 
Aglionby  and  Warre  got  employment  in 
the  Secretary's  office. ||  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Switzerland  as 
Envoy  Extraordinary.^  In  1704  Notting- 
ham resigned  and  the  new  Secretary,  Sir 
Charles  Hedges,  sent  Aglionby  notice  of 
his  recall.**  His  successor,  Abraham 
Stanyan,  was  not  appointed  until  the  next 
year, ff  and  Aglionby's  career  was  not 
entirely  ended  by  the  change  of  Ministers 
at  home.  On  his  way  back  to  England  in 
May,  1705,  he  received  orders  to  stop  at 
Frankfort  for  further  instructions.  Jt 
These,  however,  if  he  got  them,  did  not 


*  Dispatches  of  March  24/April  3,  July  14/24, 
1694. 

t   Longleat  Papers,  iii.  200,  201,  203,  207. 

%   Ibid.,  iii.  301. 

§  Luttrell,  v.  21.  His  dispatches,  in  State 
Papers,  For.,  Spain,  75,  run  from  March  13/23 
to  July  14/24,  1701.  See  also  Gaedeke,  'Die 
Politik  Oesterreichs  inder  Span.  Erbfolgefrage,'  ii. 
107-8;  Archives  de  la  Maison  d' Orange-Nassau, 
3rd  Ser.,  iii.  336. 

||  Warre's  letter  of  May  24/June  3,  1702,  to 
Lord  Cutts.  (Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  Chequers 
Court  Papers,  p.  107). 

Tf  Luttrell,  v.  213-4.  His  dispatches  are  in 
State  Papers,  For.,  Switzerland,  10,  together  with 
a  report  on  his  mission  and  on  the  condition  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  written  after  his  return,  but 
without  date  and  apparently  incomplete.  The 
date,  July  6,  1705,  on  the  title  page  of  the  volume 
is  probably  the  date  of  this  report.  His  cor- 
respondence with  his  "  old  friend  "  Hill  during 
this  mission  is  in  '  The  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
of  the  Bight  Hon.  Richard  Hill,'  ed.  Blackley, 
to  which  is  prefixed  a  facsimile  of  Aglionby's 
signature. 

**  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.,  First  Report,  Appendix, 
Hatton  Collection,  p.  15. 

ft  Luttrell,  v.  547. 

ii  Ibid.,  553. 
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delay  him  long  ;  Lord  Godolphin  wrote  on 
September  3/14  to  Robert  Harley  : — "  I 
have  left  off  expecting  the  foreign  letters. 
Mr.  Aglionby,  who  was  here  yesterday,  told 
me  he  stayed  at  the  Brill  forty  days  for  a 
wind."*  With  this  reference  to  postal 
services  the  life  of  Aglionby  appropriately 
ends.  He  died  on  November  28/December  7, 
1705-t 

Besides  the  pamphlet  of  1690  which  has 
been  mentioned,  his  literary  works  were 
three  : — ( 1)  '  The  Present  State  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,'  in  three 
books,  by  W.  A.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
(1669,  second  edition  1670)  :  a  work  much 
inferior  to  the  famous  *  Observations '  of  Sir 
William  Temple,  which  superseded  it  in 
1673.  (2)  'Painting  Illustrated  in  Three 
Dialogues,  containing  Observations  upon 


*   Longleat  Papers,  i.  74. 

f  'New  State  of  Europe'  November,  1705; 
Boyer,  '  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,' 
Appendix,  p.  40. 


the  Art,  together  with  the  Lives  of  the  Most 
Eminent  Painters  '  (1686,  reprinted  in  1719 
with  the  title  '  Choice  Observations  upon 
the  Art  of  Painting,  &c.').  The  Lives  are 
translated  from  Vasari  and  the  dialogues 
are  intended  "  to  make  painting  familiar 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  nation!" 
(3)  *  The  Opinion  of  Padre  Paolo  given  to 
the  Lords  the  Inquisitors  of  State,  in  what 
manner  the  Republic  of  Venice  ought  to 
govern  themselves,  &c.'  (1689). 

The  personal  description  of  Aglionby  in 
the  '  Characters  '  attributed  to  John  Macky 
is  this  : — "  He  hath  abundance  of  wit,  and 
understands  most  of  the  foreign  languages 
well,  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  but  has  an  affected  manner^of 
conversation  ;  is  thin,  splenetick  and  tawny 
complexioned,  turned  of  sixty  years  old."* 
Swift  adds,  "  He  had  been  a  papist. "f 
G.  N.  CLARK. 

*  Macky,  pp.  153-4. 

t  Works,  ed.  Scott  (1814),  x.  315. 


PRINCIPAL    LONDON   COFFEE-HOUSES,   TAVERNS,   AND   INNS    IN   THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 
(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105.) 

( An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 


Cow  and  Calves 
*  Craven's  Head 


Cross  Keys  . . 
Cross  Keys  .  . 
*  Cross  Keys . . 


Cross  Keys  . . 


Cross  Keys  Bagnio 
Crown 


Crown 

Crown 
Crown 


Crown 
*0town 


Blackland's  Lane,  GLelsea 

Common 
Opposite    the    "  Cock   and 

pie  "  in  Drury  Lane 


Mag- 


Barbican,  north  side 

Pish  Street  Hill 

St.    John's    Street,  close  to   Old 
Hicks'  Hall 

Wood    Street,    west    of    Honey 
Lane  Market,  Cheapside 

Little  Russell  Street,  Drury  lane 
Holborn,  east  side  of  Purnival's 
Inn 

Cripplegate  

Bow  Lane,  Cheapside 
Basing  Lane 


"  Over  against  King    Edward's 
Stairs,  Wapping  " 

Silver  Street  (now  Beak  Street), 
Golden  Square 


1769     Beaver's  '  Memorials  of  Old  Chelsea.' 

1892,  p.  341. 
1754     Simpson's     '  London    Taverns     and 

Masonry  ' ;  Lane's  *  Handy  Book,' 

p.  189. 

1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
1724     The  Daily  Po.-rf,  Oct.  9. 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  383. 

1745     Rocque's  '  Survey  ' ;  Hare  i.  199. 
1732     4  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London/ 

p.  383. 

1745     Rocque's  'Survey.' 
1768     Hickey,  i.  104. 
1732     «  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London/ 

p.  382. 

1745     Rocque's  '  Survey/ 
1723     Lane's  '  Handy  Book/  p.  167. 
1749     I.evander,  A.Q.O.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 
1753     Levander,  A.Q.O.,  vol.  xxix.,   191«. 
1730     '  Lor  don      Topographical      Record/ 

1907,  iv.  90 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London/ 

p.  384. 

1719     Daily  Covrartt,  June  19. 
1723     Lane's  '  Handy  Book/  p.  167 ;  Hare, 

i.  216. 
1769     Lane's    'Masonic     Records,'     1886, 

p.  105. 
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Crown 

Crown 
Crown 

Crown  and  Anchor 
Crown  and  Anchor 
Crown  and  Cushion 
Crown    and    Cushion 
(also    called    "  Cat 
and  Bagpipes  ") 
Crown  and  Magpie 
Crown  and  Sugar  Loaf 
Daniel's 
Dark  House 

Devonshire  Arms  . . 

Dice  and  Key 

Dicks 

Dobyns 

Dog 

Dog * 

Dog 


Margaret's  Hill 

Higbgate 

Acton 

Lombard  Street,  White  friars 

King  Street,  Seven  Dialls 

New  Bond  Street 

Dorwning  Street,  Westminster 


Dog 


Dog 

Dog    (afterwards 

"  Talbot  " 
Dog    (afterwards 

"  Queen's  Head  ") 


Dog  and  Bear 

Dolphin 

Dolphin 

Dolphin 


Aldgate  Hill  Street 

Fleet  Street          

Lombard  Street 
Billingsgate 

Sherrard  Street,  Golden  Square 

Billingsgate 

Gravel  Street,  Hatton  Garden . . 

Conduit  Street 

Drury  Lane 

New  Palace  Yard 

Thames  Street,  north  side,  be- 
tween St.  Mary's  Hill  and  St. 
Dunstan's  Hill 

Ludgate  Hill,  near  Ave  Maria 
Lane 

Near  St.  Martin's  Lane 
Richmond 

Now  two  private  residences, 
"  Coldharbour  "  and  "  Der- 
went  Lodge,"  High  Road, 
Whetstone,  N.20 

Southwark 

Cock  Lane,  Snow  Hill 

Mark  Lane 

Bishopsgate  Street  Without ; 
between  Devonshire  Street 
and  Houndsditch 


1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London, 

p.  388. 

—       Thornbury,  v.  414. 
1723     Lane's  'Handy  Book,'  p.  167. 

Levander,  A.Q.O.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
1753  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
1727  Wheatley's  'Bond  Street,'  p.  23. 

—  Humphreys's  '  Memoirs,'  p.  208. 
Thornbury,  iii.  392. 
Demolished  1828. 

—  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 


1789 
1731 
1732 

1787 
1742 
1730 
1744 


1720 
1745 


Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  181. 

'.  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  385. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.  1916. 
'  N.  &  Q.'  Mar.  5,  1921,  p.  196. 
Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.    179. 
General  Advertiser,  Mar.  19. 
Sydney's  '  XVIIItb  Century,'  i.  197. 
Marquess  of  Bath  MSS.,  iii.   387. 
Daily  Post,  Nov.   19. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 


Dolphin  Alehouse  . .     Great  Eastcheap,  south  side  . . 

Bdgware 

Cumberland  Place,  Oxford  Street 
New  End,  Hampstead 


Duke  of  Chandois  . . 
Duke  of  Cumberland 
Duke  of  Hamilton. . 

Duke    of    Marl- 
borough's    Head 

Duke's    Head    (kept 
by  Topham) 

Duke's  Head 

Dun   Cow 
Eagle 
East  India 
Edinburgh  Castle  . . 

Elford's 
Equestrian 
Earthing  Pie  House 

(later    "  Green 

Man  ") 
Feathers 


Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

Upper  Street,  Corner  of  Gad's 
Row,  Islington 

Frognal,    Hampstead 

Hammersmith    Road 

A  little  west  of  Somerset  House 

Leadenhall  Street 

Cornhill 

George  Yard,  Lombard  Street  . . 
Southwark 

Near    site    of    Great     Portland 
Street  Railway  Station 

Old  Fish  Street  . , 


—  'London     Topographical      Record,' 

1903,  ii.   87. 

—  'N.  &  Q.',  July  31,  1920,  p.  97. 
1700     Midd.   and    Herts  'N.   &  Q.',    1897, 

iii.   119. 
1739     Simpson's  '  Suburban  Taverns,' p.  47. 

—       Existing  title-deeds. 


—  Thornbury,  vi.  79. 
1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  5. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.   395. 

1745     Rocque's  *  Survey.' 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  42. 

1723  Lane's  *  Handy  Book,'  p.    167. 

—  Thornbury,  iv.  407. 

1778     Copy  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor 
of  Hampstead.     Rebuilt  1870. 

—  Chancellor's  '  Fleet  Street,'  p.  28. 
Larwood,  p.  59. 

1741     Larwood,  p.  59. 

Timbs's  '  Clubs  '  p.   463. 

D.N.B.,  art  T.  Topham. 
1766     Copy  of  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor 

of  Hampstead. 
1790     Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  2. 

—  Chancellor's  '  Strand,'  p.  329. 
1780     Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  1. 

1774     Simpson's       '  City       Taverns       and 

Masonry.' 

1719     Daily  Courant,  June  16. 
1782     Humphreys's  *  Memoirs,'  p.   137. 

1724  Clinch,  p.  47. 

1745     Rocque's    '  Survey.' 

—  Thornbury,  iv.  432  ;    v.  256. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  123. 
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Feathers 

Feathers 

Feathers 

Flask 

Fleece 

Fountain 


Fountain 
Fountain 

Fountain 


Fountain 

Fountain 
Fountain 


Fountain 

*Fox 

•Fox 

Fox's  . .          ! 

Fox-under-the-Hill 
Fox-un  der  -the-H  ill 
Franks 


Grosvenor     Street    West    (now  Rylands.  A.Q.C.,  vol.  iii.    1890. 

Hobart  Place)  Thornbury,    v.    8. 

—  Larwood,  p.  124. 

Court,     1702  Portland  MSS.,  Harley  Papers,  ii.  34. 


Near     the     Prerogative 
Doctors'    Commons 

At  the  rear  of  King  Street,  Rich- 
mond 

Ebury  Street 


1770     Simpson's  '  Suburban  Taverns.' 


1765 


Suburban   Taverns,'    p. 


York  Street,  Covent  Garden   . .       — 


Stocks  Market 


Fleet  Street,  at  No.  17 
Bucklersbury 

Katherine  Street,  Strand 


Ludgate  Hill 


Cheapside 

On  site  of 
Strand 


1705 
1749 


.724 


1744 


1710 


Record,' 
Record,' 


Clare  Street,  Clare  Market 
Brewer  Street 
Castle  Street,  Southwark 
Bow  Street 

Strand,  south  side,  at  No.  75 

Denmark   Hill 

Mitre  Court,  Fleet  Street 


Simpson's 

51. 

Thornbury,  iii.  285. 
Gomme's  G.M.L.,  part  xv.,  p.  171. 
London  Topographical  Record,  1907, 

iy.   110. 
Heiron's      ;  Ancient     Freemasonry,' 

1921. 
Chancellor's  '  Fleet  Street,'  p.  33. 

•  London     Topographical      Record,' 

1907,  iv.  108. 
Simpson's     '  Ixmdon    Taverns     and 

Masonry,'  p.  31. 
Shelley's   '  Inns,'   p.    246. 
Larwood,  p.  494-6. 
Public  Advertiser,  May  8. 

*  London      Topographical 

1903,  p.  76. 
'  London     Topographical 

1907,  iv.  41. 
Capt.    J.    F.    Bagot's    MSS.    (Hist. 

MSS.  Com.),  p.  338. 
Ld.  Godolphin  to  R.  Harley  :    Bath 

MSS.,  1904,  i.  64. 
Sir  Richard  Steel  to  Prue,  Oct.  22. 
Simpson's     '  London     Taverns    and 

Masonry,  p.  32. 
Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.   167. 
Walpole  to  Mann,  Feb.  18. 
Basil  Williams's  '  Life  of  Chatham,' 

1915,  i.  87. 

Timbs's  '  Clubs,'  p.  421. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
1778-80  Annual    Feast    of    the    Society    of 

Artists. 

Thornbury,  iii.  97  and  101. 
Thornbury,  vi.  284. 
1720     Daily  Courant,  Sept.   27. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Simpson's  "  in  the     1704 
1704 

1707 
1715 


1723 
1742 


1745 
1753 
1753 


ALDEBURGH. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   CHAMBERLAINS' 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 

1625-1649. 

12  S.  viii.  506,  and  references  there 
given  ;  ix.  26.  ) 

Order  Book  "  containing  the  orders 
made  by  the  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  from 
1549,  3  Edw.  VI.,  to  1631,  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Corporation.  The  orders 
refer  to  many  matters  concerning  the 
government  of  the  town  and  of  the  fishery, 
elections,  straying  of  swine,  lambs,  geese 


THE 


and  ducks,  trading  and  residence  of  non- 
freeman,  &c. 

Under  date  1631/2,  17  Jan. — Bailiffs  not 
to  be  absent  on  election  day,  nor  at  any 
other  time  by  the  space  of  a  month  together, 
under  a  penalty  of  £10.  (In  the  case  of 
James  Burwood  the  mitigated  fine  of  2s. 
was  imposed.) 

Under  the  same  date — for  the  better 
decent  order  and  habit  of  the  Bailiffs  and 
Chief  Burgesses,  and  that  they  in  their 
several  offices  may  be  known  and  distin- 
guished from  other  free  burgesses,  and  for 
the  more  credit  of  the  town,  it  is  ordered 
that  the  said  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  shall 
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every  of  them  before  the  feast  day  of 
Easter  next  "  make  him  a  comelie  and 
decent  gown  of  blacke  cloth  or  black  stuff, 
faced  with  furre,  and  guarded  about  with 
velvett  or  ballimente  lace,  the  sleeves 
thereof  to  be  laid  with  the  same  lace  "  to 
be  worn  upon  "  the  Saboth  dayes  or 
Soundayes  "  at  the  Church,  and  at  all 
times  of  meeting  at  the  Hall  ;  under  penalty 
of  five  shillings  for  every  offence. 

Having  regard  to  the  late  coal  strike 
and  the  present  parched  condition  of  the 
country,  the  following  order  is  almost 
up-to-date  :  — 

1643,  29  Sept.  —  "Whereas  heretofore  our 
usuall  Fewell  and  Firinge  in  this  Towne 
have  bin  sea  coales  and  wood,  and  now 
by  reason  of  restraynte  of  trading  to  and 
from  Newcastle  that  Fewell  of  coales  cannot 
be  had,  in  liew  whereof  many  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  Towne  buy  and  burne 
Flagg  and  Heath,  the  ashes  whereof  being 
verye  dangerous  to  this  Towne  yf  they 
should  bee  cast  into  the  streete,  muckell, 
or  any  other  place  amongst  or  neere  any 
howses  or  other  materialls  which  are  subject 
to  take  fyer  ...  it  is  now  ordered  and 
decreed  by  the  now  Bailyffes  and  greater 
part  of  the  Capitall  Burgesses  "  that  no 
one  shall  henceforth  cast  any  flagg  or  heath 
or  ember  into  any  street,  muckhill,  or 
other  place,  but  that  all  shall  be  carried  to 
the  seaside  and  cast  into  the  sea,  under 
penalty  of  3s.  4d." 

Mr.  Sweyne  is  the  godly  man  men- 
tioned by  William  Dowsing  in  his  Journal. 
Unfortunately  it  does  not  mention  in  the 
"  Paymentes  "  whether  the  mulled  "  beere 
and  fyre  "  were  supplied  by  Mistress 
Howldine  before  or  after  the  lecture  —  so  we 
do  not  know  if  his  persuasive  powers  were 
assisted  by  the  calming  potion;  but  poor 
Mr.  Topcliff  ,  the  vicar,  was  in  great  disfavour 
at  this  time  on  account  of  his  Romish 
practices,  and  probably  Mr.  Sweyne  was 
responsible  "  for  levelling  the  Ascents  "  in 
the  chancel  "  and  other  worke." 

16     FYNES  &  DEFAULTES     41 
Becvd  :  of   Mr  Henry  Cheney  for  a  fyne  for 

not  wearinge  his  gowne  accordinge  to  an 

order    made  -•  ••  .  .        0  05  00 

Becvd  •  of  John  Booth  for  a  fine  for  his  free- 

dome    brought    on    by    Mr    Bailife    John 

Bence  by  his  place     .  . 
Becvd  :  of    James  Burwood  for  his  default 

in         appeerance         upon         Michaelmes 


RENTES. 

Becvd  :  of  Bichard  Usher  for  half  a  yeeres 
fearme  for  the  North  Mill  and  Close  due 
March  25th,  1641 05  00  00 

Of  Bobt  Fowler  for  a  yeeres  fearme  for 
the  shopp  he  useth  due  march  25th 
1641  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  00  06  OS 

Of  John  Hills  for  a  yeeres  fearme  for  the 
howse  he  dwell  in'  due  at  St.  Michaell 
1641  01  04  00 

Bd  of  Alexander  woodrofe  for  Bent  for  the 
Ferry  for  one  whole  yeere  diie  at  St 
Michaell  1641  . .  '  . .  .  .  02  00  00 

Becvd  of  Everard  woode  for  rent  for  the 
North  Marsh  for  two  yeeres  and  a  half  due 
at  St  Michaell  1641  *  . .  . .  40  00  00 

Of  Bichard  Usher  for  half  a  yeeres  fearme 
the  north  mill  and  close  due  at  St  Michaell 
1641  . .  . .  . .  . .  04  00  00 

Becvd  :  of  Henry  Lawrence  for  usinge  the 
Towne  ground  for  one  yeere  due  at  St 
Michaell  1641  00  08  00 

Of  Thomas  Midowe  for  rent  for  the  lyme  kell 
for  one  yeere  due  then  . .  . .  00  16  00 

Of  Mris  :  Beomond  widd.  for  a  yeeres  fearme 
for  the  shopps  she  useth  due  then  . .  01  06  08 

Of  Margaret  Thompson  widd  :  for  a  yeeres 
fearme  for  the  Towne  howse  due  March 
25th  1641 01  00  00 

VICTUALLERS. 

Becvd  :    Of  Margaret   Garrard  widd : 

fyne  for  victualline 
Of  Henry  Titfall  for  the  like 
Of  Ann  Arnold 
Of  Bichard  Lilborne 
Of  Aslack  Browne 
Of  Anthonie  Palmer 
Of  Peter   Jessup 
Of  Samuell  Dowrie 
Of  Thomas  Wyard 
Of  Bose  Dymar 
Of  William  Baldwine 
Of  Bichard  Boone 


^ 


Becvd  :    of    George  Leace  for  his  fyne  to  be 
xcused    for    servinge    in    son    for    Cham- 


for  a 
0  13  00 
0  11  00 
0  02  06 
0  05  00 
0  11  00 
0  05  00 
0  07  00 
0  05  00 
0  08  00 
0  05  00 
0  13  00 
0  13  00 


RECETFTES. 
Becvd  :     for /breaking    the    ground    for    the      - 

buriall  of  the  bodie  of  Edmond  Bixbie  in 

theJChurch 

Becvd:    for    breaking     the    ground    in    the 

Church  for  the  buriall  of  John  Hunt       0  06  08 
•Rp-rvd  •  of  Mr:   John  Blowers  for  one  yeeres 

use  of  401i  due  at  Ste  Michaell  1641  ..        2  16  00 
Becvd:     of   Mr:    Edward   Cockett    for     one 

veeres  use  of  40ii      . . 
Recvd  :    of    Boger    Gall   for    a    bull    sould^  ^ 

him 

16     PAYMENTES.     41 
Paid    Mr    Willm    Baker    his    quarters    wags 

mLblt40e  T°™     ^^  *  ^ofoo   00 

pdTohn  Conington  and  his  ptners  for  draw- 
ing  the  ptable  ditche  betwixt  the  Towne 
Marsh  and  Crosse  for  82  rodd  at  thre  pence 
the  rodd  paid  for  the  Townespte  00  10  0 

pd  Thomas  Smith  for  carrying  the  sub- 
sidie  rolls  to  Snape  two  sevall  tymee  & 


berlen 


inn-  '--— * .   ,  , 

2  00  00  }      staying  .there  onejiignt 
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to  Robt  Fowler  to  enter  an  ac.-;n  for  Thomas 
Coopers  horse  . .  . .  . .  00  00 

pd  John  Knights  for  horse  hyre  to  ride  to 
yoxford  Court  when  he  was  one  of  the 
quest  men 00  04 

More  to  him  (Willm  Baldwine)  for  Comunion 
wyne  for  32  quarts  of  sack  at  xvid  the 
quart  . .  . .  . .  . .  02  02 

Pd  Richard  Boone  for  wyne  for  the  Comunion 
taken  sevall  tymes  as  p  booke  ap- 
peere 02  02 

pd  Richard  Boone  for  chargs  at  his  house  in 
wyne  and  dyett  the  Lord  of  warrick  his 
sonne  being  there  . .  . .  . .  00  13 

pd  Mris  :  Howldine  for  coyne  beere  and  fyre 
on  Saturday  Xovemb  :  27th  Mr :  Sweyne 
did  preach  then  ..  ..  ..  00  10 

More  to  her  on  the  Munday  after  when  the 
agreement  was  made  wh  Mr  Sweyne  for 
lecturer  heere  . .  . .  . .  01  00 

pd  John  Beale  for  levelling  the  Ascents  in 
the  Chauncell  and  other  worke  and  for 
lyme  00  08 

pd  John  Dowe  for  trimyng  the  Towne  Mus- 
ketts  . .  00  09 

To  willm  Constance  for  a  drum  heade     00  02 

pd  for  Can  vis  for  catteridgs  for  the  Ord- 
nance . .  . .  . .  . .  00  01 

pd  for  4  collers  of  bandoleers  for  the  Townes 
use 00  06 

16     PAYMENTS.     42 

More  toliim  (Robert  Fowler)  for  Ringine  the 

eight  of  clock  bell 00  14 

pd  Thomas  Aldres  for  3  yards  and  di  a  qr  of 

black  broad  cloath  at  13s.  4d.  p  yard  for  a 

coffine  cloath  . .          . .        *  . .      02  01 

More  to  Mr  :  Pootey  for  entertainment  of  Mr 

Sweyne  at  his  house  at  his  agreement  with 

the  Towne  02  00 

Paid  to  Mr:  Henry  Cheney  money  laid  out 

for  the  Towne  viz  :  For  3  Halbards     01  07 

For  3  other  halbards     ..  00  18 

For   6  swords     . .          . .  01  13 

For   6  bills         .  .          . .  00  15 

For  6  collers  of  bandaleers  00  07 

For  2  darke  lanthorns  00  05 

pd  willm  Baldwine  for  diett  wine  beere  and 

tobacco  and  fyringe  when  Mr :  Mosse  the 

Steward  of  the  Lords  Court  was  in  Towne 

to  keepe  Court  in  January  1641  the  son  e 

of          01  15 

pd  Mr :  John  wall  for  two  cuple  of  lyngs  for 
Sr  Thomas  Glemham  being  pte  of  the  com- 
posicon  for  the  fynes  and  amciaments  for 
one  yeere  the  some   of      . .          . .      00  10 

pd  Mr :   Borrett  for  the  said  composicon  in 
stead  jDf   fowre   cuple   of  lyngs   for      two 
veers  '  . .          . .  .  .  00  09 

pd  unto  4  men  for  watchine  one  night  at  the 
Towne  howse  when  women  were  pxit  into 

prisson    July  00  02 

Pd  Mr :  Edwards  Collector  for  the  taxe  upon 
the  Towne  land  rated  at  5011  p.  ann  at  5d. 
p.  li  the  some  of  . .  01  00 

pd  Everard  woode  that  he  paid  for  the  taxe 
.    to  the  kinge  for  the  north  marshe  ...    00  04 
pd  Thomas  Faken  for  looking  to  children  play- 
ing in  the  Church  for  a  qr  of  a  yeere  dxie 
at  St  Michaell  00  05 


for  pap  on  the  Towne  hall  when  the  plate  and 
02        money  for  the  piiament  was  reed  :     00  00  04 
(Heavy  expenses  incurred  "  about  the  plat- 
formes  "  for  the  guns) 
06    pd  for  the  Coquett  for  the  plate  and  money 

sent  to  the  piiament  . .          . .      00  03  05 

pd  Peter  Jessup  for  carryinge  the  watchowses 
08        from  the  south  side  to  the  north  side  of  the 

towne  00  00  08 

16     KECEIPTES.     43 
Recvd  :  that  Sr  willm  Constable  paid  because 
one  of  his  soldiers  burnt  the  service  book, 
for  to  buy  an  other  if  thought  fitt    . .        0  05   00 


04 
04 
00 
00 

02 

06 
00 

06 
00 

00 

08 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

09 
00 


00 


00 
00 


00 


16     PAYMENTES.     43 

Paid  John  Beale  for  worke  and  stuff  to 
mend  the  tyles  on  the  Towne  howse  as  p 
bill  appeereth  . .  . .  . .  00  09 

pd  Thomas  wyard  for  making  of  his  Cloake  for 
fyring  on  the  hall  candle  and  broomes  0  03  07 

More  to  him  for  attending  to  prissoners  in 
the  Gaile  prest  for  the  King's  service  00  06  00 

pd  Mr :  Willm  Thompson  Junr  Collector  for 
the  monethly  taxe  for  3  moneth^  asessed 
for  the  Towne  0  15 

to  Richard  Lilborne  for  shoulvine  up  muck 
in  the  street  . .  . .  . .  0  01 

pd  James  Burwood  Collector  for  the  taxe 
for  the  Towne  lands  assessed  for  the  mein- 
teynance  of  the  Soldiers  for  the  Countie 
of  Stiff  and  the  other  fowre  Counties 
Asociated . .  0  06 

pd  John  Beale  for  worke  and  stuff  to  mende 
the  floare  in  the  Chauncell  . .  . .  0  01  06 

More  to  him  for  worke  and  stuff  for  one  of 
the  Almeshowses  viz :  for  trimyng  the 
chemney  the  hearth  and  the  stock  for  his 
worke  brick  and  lyme  . .  . .  0  06  00 

pd  John  Button  for  a  pound  of  twyne  for  the 
townes  use  . .  . .  *  . .  0  01  00 

pd  Thomas  Aldus  for  a  Cloake  that  Mr  :  Arthur 
Blowers  took  for  his  serjeant  viz  :  3|  yards 
of  broad  cloath  at  12s.  the  yard  . .  2  02  00 

more  for  2  yards  of  bayes  a  button  &  loope 
and  silke*  ..  .' 0  05  08 

for  filing  a  discharge  for  the  money  sent  up 
to  the  pliant :  upon  the  Cockett  . .  0  00  06 

Paid  John  Beale  the  remaynder  of  the  money 
for  setting  the  stones  in  the  lane  leading 

to  Church 1  04  00 

ARTHUR  T.  WINN. 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TOURNAY  FONT  AT  BOULGE. — My  atten- 
00  tion  has  been  directed  by  the  Rev.  R. 

Fetzer     Taylor     of     Grundisbiirgh     House, 

Suffolk,  to  tbe  font  in  tbe  cburch  at 
08  Boulge,  in  tbe  same  county.  Tbis  font, 

hitherto  undescribed,  so  far  as  I  know, 
20  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  tbe  small  group 

of  fonts  called  "  Tournay  fonts,"  from  tbe 
02  black  marble  of  which  they  are  made 

having  been  quarried  at  Tournay,  \*here, 
00  probably,  tbe  fonts  were  made,  and  whence 
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the  English  examples  are  supposed  to  have 
come.  That  in  Winchester  Cathedral  may 
be  regarded  as  the  type.  There  is  a  similar 
one  in  Lincoln  Minster,  and  another  at 
Thornton  Curtis  in  Lincolnshire.  The  others 
occur  mostly  in  Hampshire ;  as  may  be 
expected,  they  are  found  also  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tournay.  All  are  within  easy 
distances  of  seaports  or  navigable  rivers. 
The  bowls  are  externally  square,  resting  on 
central  pillars,  "with  smaller  pillars  under 
the  four  angles.  Dean  Kitchin  described 
all  that  were  then  known  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archaeological  Association, 
i.  1.  They  are  sculptured  on  the  four  sides 
with  historical  or  symbolical  representations, 
all  of  which  have  been  carefully  chipped 
off  the  Boulge  font,  having  doubtless  been 
objected  to  as  superstitious  or  otherwise 
unsuitable.  This  font,  though  large  enough, 
is  much  smaller  than  any  others  of  the 
kind  that  I  have  seen.  I  do  not  remember 
whether  it  has  had  corner  pillars  or  not,  but 
there  are  some  remains  of  foliage  still  to  be 
seen.  As  it  is  now  unpolished,  it  presents 
a  grey  appearance  quite  different  from  the 
polished  black  surface  of  other  fonts  which 
it  resembles  in  general  character. 

J.  T.  F. 
Winterton,  Lines. 


THOMAS  CHATTEBTON. — At  12.  S.  viii. 
108,  I  made  a  suggestion  that  a  memorial 
tablet  should  be  placed  on  No.  39,  Brooke 
Street,  Holborn,  which  now  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  Chatterton  died. 
I  have  discovered  since  that  in  *  N.  &.  Q.,'  10  S. 
vii.  506,  of  June  29,  1907,  MB.  FBEDEBICK  T. 
HIBGAME  anticipated  me  in  this  suggestion. 
May  I  say  that  although  MB.  H  IB  GAME'S  re- 
commendation was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
authorities,  I  should  not  have  repeated  it 
as  my  original  idea  had  I  been  aware  at  the 
time  that  lie  had  been  before  me.  I  hope 
this  note  will  catch  the  eye  of  MB.  HIBGAME. 

At  12  S.  viii.  114,  W.  B.  H.  (answering 
my  query  at  12  S.  viii.  31)  writes  that 
Hewitt's  account  of  Chatterton  corroborates 
the  statement  of  the  '  D.N.B.'  to  the  effect 
that  Chatterton  "  was  greatly  overworked." 
The  '  D.N.B.,'  however — unfortunately  for 
W.  B.  H.'s  assertion — states  the  exact  con- 
trary, in  the  following  words  : — "  His  duties 
.  .  .  engaged  him  on  an  average  no  more 
than  two  hours  every  day."  That  Sir 
Sidney  Lee's  charge  against  Lambert  of 
having  "  greatly  overworked  "  Chatterton 
is  chimerical,  can  be  proved  by  the  following 


<  facts :  Chattertojvs  sister  Mary,  in  her 
1  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Croft  dated  Sept.  22, 
j  1778,  writes  : — 

He  had  little  of  his  master's  business  to  do, 
j  sometimes  not  two  hours  in  a  day,  which  gave 
I  him  an  opportunity  to  pursue  his  genius. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  written  from 
i  London  on  May  14,  1770,  Chatterton 
j  says  : — "  .  .  .  as  an  apprentice,  none  had 
I  greater  liberties.'' 

This  is  first-hand  evidence.  If  more 
were  needed,  it  could  be  found  in  his  large 
literary  output  during  his  apprenticeship 
with  Lambert.  G.  W.  WBIGHT. 

Brixton. 

THE    QUEEX    IN     EASTERN    GAMES    OF 
j  CHESS. — MB.  J.  SHAKESPEAB  tells  us  (12  S- 
,  ix.     95)    that    in   the    Manipuri    game    of 
i  chess  the  piece  corresponding  to  our  queen 
I  is  called  "  Senapati,"  that  is,  "  Commander  - 
in-Chief."      This    reminds    me    that    some 
i  years   ago   I  had  to   act   as   go-between — • 
1  and     keeper     of      the     peace- — while     two 
I  Yankees  were  playing  chess  with  members 
i  of  the  suite  of    the  late  Sultan  of  Lahedj. 
The  Arabs  called  the  queen  "  vizier  "  and 
explained    that    Mahomedans    would    not 
tolerate  a  woman  on  the  chess  board  and 
would   certainly   not    give    her    powers    in 
excess  of  those  of  the  Shah.       The  Arabs 
and  the  Yankees  played  the  game  accord- 
ing to  oxu*  rules  except  that  the  Orientals 
for  a  long  time  would  not  accept  the  double 
|  move  of  a  pawn  when  starting  from  the, 
!  home  position.  L.  L.  K. 

WELSH  RABBIT. — MB.  WALLACE,  in  his 
query  about  Shakespeare's  cheese-loving 
Welshman  (12  S.  ix.  110),  writes :— "  Toasted 
cheese  was  a  rare  bit  in  Wales — now  indicated 
by  the  degenerated  term  a  '  Welsh  rabbit.'  " 

I  may  perhaps  draw  attention  to  what 
the  late' Professor  Skeat  wrote  in  his  diction- 
ary s.r.  Welsh  : — 

Welsh-rabbit,  a  Welsh  dainty,  i.e.,  not  a  rabbit, 
but  toasted  cheese ;  this  is  a  mild  joke,  just  as  a 
Norfolk-capon  is  not  a  capon  at  all,  but  a  red- 
herring  (Halliwell).  Those  who  cannot  see  the  joke 
pretend  that  rabbit  is  a  corruption  of  rare  bit, 
which  is  as  pointless  and  stupid  as  it  is  incapable 
of  proof.  Hi 

This  is  put  in  Skeat 's  well-known  style. 

See  7  S.  x.  9 ;  9  S.  xii.  469  ;  10  S.  i.  70.  At 
the  last  reference  is  a  quotation  from  Annan- 
dale's  '  Imperial  Dictionary,'  which  says 
that  "  Welsh  rabbit  is  a  genuine  slang  term." 

There  are  many  words  like  "  Welsh 
rabbit,"  e.g..  Farmer  and  Henley,  in  '  Slang 
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and  its  Analogues,'  give,  s.v.  "  Glasgow 
magistrate"  (  =  herring),  many  synonyms, 
among  which  are  "  Cornish  duck ;  Digby 
chicken  ;  Dunbar  wethor  ;  Gourock  ham  ; 
Billingsgate  pheasant  ;  Taunt  on  turkey  ; 
Yarmouth  capon."  They  also  quote  Strang's 
•  Glasgow  and  its  City  Clubs  '  : — 

This  club  .  .  .  better  known  by  the  title  of 
the  Tinkler's  Club,  particularly  when  the  brother- 
hood changed  the  hour  of  meeting  .  .  .  and 
when  the  steak  was  exchanged  for  a  Welsh 
rabbit  or  Glasgow  magistrate. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


©uerte*. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


THE  MARNEY  TOMBS  AT  LAYER  MARNEY 
CHURCH,  ESSEX. — On  the  altar  tomb  at 
Layer  Maroey  Church  of  Henry,  first  Lord 
Marney,  is  a  shield,  several  times  repeated, 
which  bears,  on  the  dexter  side,  the  rampant 
guardant  lion,  of  Marney,  and,  on  the  sinister 
side,  a  coat  which  reads,  "  paly  wavy  of  6 
argent  and  gules,  2  bars  paly  wavy  counter- 
changed  of  the  field. ' '  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  paly  wavy  character  of  the  field,  for 
the  pales  are  sharply  carved  and  are  raised 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  field, 
and  there  are  distinct  remains  of  red  paly 
wavy  colouring,  both  on  the  field  and  on  the 
bars. 

The  suggestion  which  has  been  made 
that  the  pales  are  merely  a  form  of  diaper- 
ing is  quite  untenable,  and  may  be  dismissed 
as  fantastic. 

Another  idea,  that  the  sinister  coat  is  only 
a  fancy  of  a  foreign  sculptor  seems  too  far- 
fetched. 

No  doubt  this  sinister  coat  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  arms  of  Venables — azure 
2  bars  argent — a  Marney  quartering  which 
appears  in  painted  glass  in.  three  sixteenth- 
century  panels  now  in  the  east  window  of 
the  Xorth  Chapel  at  Layer  Marney,  and  is 
impaled,  wrongly,  with  Marney  on  tjie  tomb 
of  John,  second  Lord  Marney,  also  at  Layer 
Marney. 

The  wavy  pales  on  the  first  lord's  tomb 
are,  however,  too  clear  to  enable  us  to 
identify  these  two  coats  as  one. 

This  sinister  coat  ought  to  belong  to  a 
wife  of  Henry,  Lord  Marney.  Now  he  is 


known  to  have  been  married  twice — first  to  an 
Arundell,  and  secondly  to  Bridget  \\alde- 
grave,  who  survived  him  and  whose  brass  is 
in  Little  Horkesley  Church.  The  paly  wavy 
coat  does  not  pertain  to  either  of  these 
ladies.  For  whom  is  it  meant  ?  Can.  any- 
one cast  light  on  the  puzzle  ? 

F.  SYDNEY  EDEN. 

THE  "  CHALK  FARM  PISTOLEER."  —  In 
Carlyle's  essay  on  Boswell's  '  Life  of  John- 
son '  (1832)  there  is  a  reference  to  someone 
whom  he  describes  as  a  "  Chalk  Farm 
Pistoleer  "  committing  suicide,  and  he  con- 
trasts the  cowardice  of  suicide  with  the 
courage  of  those  who  elect  to  live  under 
unhappy  conditions.  Can  any  one  of  your 
readers  inform  me  if  any  particularly 
notorious  episode  occurred  at  Chalk  Farm 
in  1832  ?  I  rather  think  it  was  the  haunt 
of  duellists.  CLEMENT  SHORTER. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  GRAND  JURORS  in 
THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.— By  Statute  of 
Westminster  the  2nd,  13  Edward.  I.,  no  one 
should  "  be  put  on  assise  or  juries,  though 
they  ought  to  be  taken  in  their  own  county, 
who  hold  a  tenement  of  less  value  than 
205.  yearly.  And  if  such  assises  or  juries 
ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the  county,  none 
to  be  placed  in  them  who  have  a  tenement 
worth  less  than  40s.  yearly." 

Did  any  statutes  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  alter  these  qualifications 
in  any  way  ?  M.  H.  DODDS. 

GREENHOUSE. — How  did  a  greenhouse 
come  to  be  so  called  ?  The  *  N.E.D.'  does 
not  explain.  It  notes  the  use  of  the 
term  in  1664.  Exotic  plants  at  this  period 
were  generally  spoken  of  as  "  greens,"  and 
the  structure  for  their  winter  shelter  came  to 
be  called "  greenhouse."  The « N.E.D.'  quotes 
"  Myrtles,  Laurels  and  other  curious  greens  " 
in  1664.  The  earliest  quotation  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  for  "  greens  "  as  applied  to  certain 
vegetables  that  are  boiled  for  the  table  is 
1725.  In  a  description  of  London  and 
Wise's  Brompton  Park  Nursery,  written  in 
1692,  it  is  stated  "  it  has  a  large  greenhouse, 
the  front  of  glass  and  board,  the  north  side 
brick.  Here  the  King's  greens,  which  were 
in  summer  at  Kensington,  are  placed." 
Professor  Weekley,  in  his  '  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  English,'  does  not  give  us 
the  origin  of  "greenhouses"  that  are  always 
painted  white.  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 
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"  LACTICINIA." — In  4  Letters  and  Papers, 
Foreign  and  Domestic*'  there  is  entered  a 
commission — June,  1511 — for  "  butter  and 
milk  products  (lacticinia)."  What  milk 
products  are  meant  by  lacticinia  ?  In 
December,  1511,  another  commission  was 
given  for  "  butter  and  all  milk  products." 
It  is  presumed  that  cheese  would  be  one 
of  the  milk  products  ;  what  others  were 
recognized  in  the  early  years  of  the  six- 
teenth century  ? 

R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 

MBS.  (MABY  ANN)  GRANT  OP  CBOYDON. — 
I  have  a  copy  of  this  writer's  '  Sketches  of 
Life  and  Manners,'  &c.,  of  which  the  second 
edition  appeared,  in  two  volumes,  12mo, 
in!1811.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  whose  name  heads  a  long  list 
of  subscribers,  who  reside  in  the  West  End 
of  London  and  in  many  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  work  is  in  the  form  of  letters  and,  in 
many  ways,  reminds  one  of  the  '  Letters 
from  the  Mountains '  of  Mrs.  Anne  (with 
an  e)  Grant  of  Laggan.  For  instance,  both 
have  letters  describing  the  Falls  of  Fyers  in 
Inverness-shire.  What,  if  any,  is  the 
relation  between  these  contemporaneous 
writers.  < '  The  ascription  "  of  Croydon  "  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Grant  appears  only  in  Alli- 
bone's  '  Dictionary  cf  English  Literature.' 
I  cannot  find  her  works  (she  also  wrote  '  Tales 
founded  on  Facts  ' )  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  ;  and  only  Mrs.  Anne  Grant  of 
Laggan  appears  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  Can  any 
one  throw  any  more  light  on  the  history  of 
*  Mrs.  Grant  of  Croydon  '  ? 

H.  M.  CHARTERS  MACPHERSON. 

ELIZABETH  FRY. — In  a  summary  of 
events  in  a  volume  entitled  '  Worcestershire 
in  the  Nineteeth  Century,'  I  find  the  entries 
below  : — 

1824.  March  6,  James  Jones  and  John  Brown 
were  publicly  whipped  in  front  of  the  county 
gaol  (in  addition  to  three  months'  imprisonment) 
for  stealing  an  old  tea-kettle. 

1824.  March  17,  Mrs.  Fry  attended  a  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Friends  in  Worcester  and  addressed 
a  congregation  who  were  assembled  at  the  Meeting 
House.  She  afterwards  visited  the  City  and 
County  prisons  with  Samuel  Gurney  and  at 
the  latter  addressed  the  prisoners  in  plain  and 
forcible  language. 

Can  anyone  say  if  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Fry 
to  Worcester  prison  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  sentence  passed  on  the  two  men, 
and  whether  Mrs.  Fry  addressed  the 
"  prisoners,"  or  the  "  justices  "  in  the  lan- 
guage attributed  to  her.  G.  T.  H. 


"  DREAMTHORP."-  —  Has  this  place  been 
identified  as  of  real  existence,  or  was  it 
merely  a  fancy  picture  by  Alexander  Smith  ? 
If  it  has  not  been  actually  recognized,  is 
there  any  pJace  suggested  as  the  prototype, 
and  if  so,  which  ?  RUSTICTTS. 


PIAVONIUS.  —  In  the  year  1879  a 
milestone  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Marcus 
Piavonius  Victorimis  was  unearthed  at 
Lincoln.  The  second  name  appears  thereon 
as  "  Piavonio."  Another  spelling  is  "  Piav- 
vonius."  Has  any  English  scholar  explained 
the  Latinity  of  this  curious  word  ? 

ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 

'  THE  TYNESIDE  OBSERVER.'  —  I  have  long 
been  hunting  for  a  copy  of  The  Tyneside 
Observer,  of  J  arrow,  a  paper  now  extinct. 

In  1865  (April  or  May),  it  contained  an 
article  upon  Abraham  Lincoln,  written  by 
the  late  Wm.  T.  Stead.  I  want  a  copy  of 
that  issue  or  of  the  article.  No  doubt  some- 
one, somewhere,  has  one,  for  which  I  will  be 
glad  to  pay  a  good  price.  All  efforts 
through  the  book  trade,  advertising,  &c., 
having  failed,  I  hope  success  may  come  of 
this  last  effort.  W.  BURDOCK. 

Tarrytown,   N.Y. 

DOWSE.  —  The  Gentleman  's  Magazine  says, 
under  date  1734:  —  April,  died  Thomas 
Dowse,  Esq.,  at  Preston,  aged  106,  who  was 
Captain  at  Colchester  in  1648.  Can  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  me  any  further 
information  about  this  man,  as  to  his 
parentage,  &c.  .?  E.  C.  DOWSE. 

• 

HEBALDIC  QTJEBY.  —  What  families  bear 
as  their  crest  a  demi-lion  holding  with  both 
I  paws  a  rose  with  two  leaves,  one  on  each 
|  side  of  the  blossom  above  the  dexter  paw 
I  of  the  lion  ?  LEONABD  C.  PBICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

THE  DANCE  OF  SALOME.  —  I  should  be 
grateful  for  a  list  of  representations  of  this 
in  art,  whether  sculpture  or  painting,  and 
especially  for  notes  of  the  examples  where 
Salome  is  depicted  with  the  body  arched 
backwards  so  that  the  head  nearly  touches 
the  ground.  E.  R. 

RUNNYMEDE.  —  Who  and  how  many  were 

i  the   barons  who  witnessed  Magna  Charts  ? 

i  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  not  a  single 

descendant  of  them  now  exists.     Can  this 

be  a  fact  ?  CURIOUS. 
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METCALFE. — Philip  and  Thomas  Metcalfe 
were  admitted  to  Westminster  School  in 
June,  1785.  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any 
information  about  their  parentage  and 
their  respective  careers.  C4.  F.  R.  B. 

MORELL.— John  Morell  was  admitted  to 
Westminster  School  in  April,  1740,  aged  8, 
and  William  Morell  in  April,  1770.  Any 
information  about  these  two  Morells  is 
desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THOMAS  MAILIE  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  April  29,  1771.  Any  in- 
formation about  his  parentage  and  career 
is  desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

DICKSON  FAMILY. — I  seek  genealogical 
details  of  the  ancestry  and  descendants  of 
the  following  : — 

1.  Mr.  Dickson,  Curator  of  the   Historical 
Department,  H.M.  General  Register  House, 
Edinburgh. 

2.  Professor  James  Drckson  of  Edinburgh, 
born  between  1820  and  1840. 

3.  James  Dickson,  a  Writer  of  Dumfries 
in  1745. 

4.  James  Dickson,  Sheriff-Clerk  at  Dum- 
fries in  1750. 

5.  James  Dickson,  who  married  Margaret 
Lennox.     She  died  in  1792. 

6.  Robert  Dicksoun   of  Buchtrig  (parish 
of  Hownam,  Roxburghshire),  who  married 
Agnes  Edmonstoun,  about  1610  to  1620. 

JAMES  SETON- ANDERSON. 
39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

STOCKER. — In  1492  a  William  Stocker  was 
Mayor  of  Winchester,  and  the  same  year  his 
son  William,  aged  11  years,  is  mentioned 
as  a  scholar  of  Winchester  College.  In  1513, 
and  1518  again,  a  John  Stocker  was  Mayor  of 
Poole  in  Dorsetshire.  Was  there  any  rela- 
tionship between  these  Mayors  of  Winchester 
and  Poole  ?  Any  references  to  either  of  them 
prior  to  1492  are  much  desired,  or  suggestions 
as  to  where  information  could  be  obtained. 
C.  J.  S.  STOCKER. 

TOMOHRIT  (TOMERIT)  :  AVATAR. — What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation,  local  of  the 
first,  scholarly  of  the  second,  word  ? 

1.  Tennyson,  "  To  E.L.  on  his  travels  in 
Greece,"  has  : — "  Tomohrit,  Athos,  all  things 
fair  ..."  (probably  Tomohrit,  as  there  is 
no  other  instance  in  the  poem  of  trochee 
first  foot).  Byron,  '  Childe  Harold,'  2,  55  :  — 
"  The  sun  had  sunk  behind  vast  Tomerit." 


The    derivation    (Tmaros,    Tomarus)     is    no 
certain  guide. 

2.  Campbell,  'Pleasures  of  Hope,'  i.  599 
(near  end),  has  : — "  The  tenth  Avatar 
comes  :  at  Heav'n's  command  "  ;  but 
Browning,  '  Waring,'  11.  108,  262  (last) : — 
"  In  Vishnu-land  what  Avatar  ?  " 

H.  K.  St.  J.  S. 

"  TOFF." — Can  any  reader  tell  me  the 
origin  of  the  word  "  toff  "  as  describing  a 
dandy  or  swell  ?  Is  it  purely  slang  ? 

RAVEN. 


•'CUCKOO  PEN"  AND  "CUCKOO 
POUND." 

(12  S.  ix.  91.)  . 

THIS  name  is  given  on  an  Ordnance  Map,  I 
think  the  6in.  map,  to  a  circular  bank 
of  earth  about  100  yards  in  diameter  in  the 
wood  near  Bagshot  Park.  The  locality  is  in 
Berkshire  and  is  about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  to  the  south  of  Swinley  Rails,  where 
the  deer  for  the  Royal  Hunt  were  formerly 
kept.  It  may  consequently  have  been  a 
pen  for  deer. 

I  have  noticed  three  similar  circular  banks 
near  what  was  formerly  the  Bigshot  Rails, 
now  Ravenswood,  also  in  old  Windsor 
Forest,  and  in  Berkshire. 

I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  distinction  between 
the  Rails  and  the  Parks  in  the  Forest,  but 
believe  the  Rails  were  more  directly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown  than  the  Parks. 

HORACE  W.  MONCKTON. 

A  copse  in  a  field  just  outside  our  Park 
bears  the  name  of  "  Cuckoo  Pen  "  and  has 
done  so  beyond  the  memory  of  any  living 
man.  I  have  never  heard  any  reason  given 
for  the  name  and  the  copse  has  no  pecu- 
liarities. CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  near  Reading. 

The  story  that  villagers,  in  order  to  keep 
summer  with  them,  endeavoured  to  pen  in 
the  cuckoo  is  found  in  very  many  parts  of 
the  country.  It  is  told  of  the  men  of 
Gotham  in  Nottinghamshire,  of  the  "  carles 
of  Austwick  M  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, of  the  people  of  Beaulieu  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  of  many  "other  localities  ;  and  in 
|  many  places  "  cuckoo"  pens  "  are  pointed 
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out  as  being  the  places  where  the  attempts 
were  made. 

Your  correspondent  is  referred  to   *  The 
Myth  of  the  Pent  Cuckoo  '  by  the  Rev.  John 
Edward  Field  (London,  Elliot  Stock,   1913). 
The  author  states  that 
the  district  in  which  these  cuckoo  pens  abound  is 


MR.  ROTTER  has  only  to  refer  to  the  Pipe 
Rolls  to  see  how  many  of  the  barons,  on,  whom 
the  King  could  exercise  authority  most 
directly,  were  in  arrears  with  their  payments. 
They  had  to  pay  so  much.  They  actually- 
paid  so  much.  The  balance  was  carried 
forward  as  an  arrear,  "'  And  he  owes  so 


along  the  west  front  of  the  Chiltern  Hills  of  Oxford-    much." 

shire  and  in  the  adjacent  valley,  while  isolated        But  even  if  it  were  granted  that  arrears 

examples   are   known   also   in   the   more   remote    •      -r,     ri   i^     n   ^ 

part  of  the  same  county,  and  in  the  neighbouring  i  «*  the  GteldrcOl  do  not  mean  arrears  in  the 

counties  of  Berkshire  and  Buckinghamshire  ;  i  ordinary  sense,  1  do  not  see  how  this  helps 

,  not  yet  ^ally  a<*u™  r*  f  ?  ry? 

i 

I  smaller  than  (if  they  do  not  agree  with)  the 
totals  we  arrive  at  by  adding  up  the  Domesday 
the    people    of    Somerset  are    ridiculed    as    the         •,pSjcrnPvltQ       Tn  TvroHnpp  norppniPTit  we  d 
"  Cuckoo  Penners  "  by  their  neighbours  of  Wilt-  i  assessments,      lo  produce  agre 
shire,    and    they    retaliate    upon    the    Wiltshire  |  not  wisn  to  reduce  but  to  increase  the  totals 
folk  as  the  "  Moonrakers."  |  of  the  Geldroll  hundreds  ;    or  else  to  omit 

The  author's  theory  is  that  the  "  cuckoo  I  estates  from  the  Domesday  hundreds  as 
pens"  and  the  legends  relating  to  them  not  liable  to  assessment,  let  Domesday 
preserve  reminiscences  of  the  time  when  the  £ives  us  their  assessment.  How  can  we  do 
invading  English  captured  the  villages,  and  thls  ?  OSWALD  J.  REICHEL. 

the  Britons  found  their  last  places    of    re-  :      Lympstone,  Devon. 
fuge  on  the  ridges  of  the  hills  above.     What-  1 

ever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory,  the  i  HOCKLEY  or  HAMPSHIRE  (12  S«  ix.  30).— 
book  contains  a  good  deal  of  information  |  The  Hockleys  were  a  very  old  Winchester 
with  reference  to  these  cuckoo  pens,  and  the  !  family,  many  of  whom  filled  the  office  of 
folk-lore  connected  with  the  cuckoo  -penning  Mayor  —  John  de  Hockley,  1206  ;  Ralph  de 
stories.  WM.  SELF-WEEKS.  Hockley,  1278  ;  John  de  Hockley,  1306  ; 


Westwood,  Clitheroe. 


DOMESDAY  AND  THE  GELD  INQUESTS  (  12  S. 


ix.    65). — MR.   RTJTTER    has  propounded 

theory  that  when  the  Geldroll  states  that 

tenant  was  in  arrear,  this  does  not  mean  that 

he  was  really  owing  money  to  the  King,  but 

that  the  Commissioners  had  not  yet  decided 

whether  he  had  to  pay  at  all  or  not.     And 

he    advances    this    theory    to    account    for 

variations    between    the    totals    which   the 

Geldroll  names  for  each  hundred  and  the  ^ 

totals  of  the  assessments  obtained  by  adding  '  Henry  Hockley  were  joined  to  the  Mayor 


John  de  Hockley,    1333  ;  Robert  Hockley, 
1436. 

Wavell  records  that  in  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Hyde,  was  a  stone  inscribed  : — 
HIC  JACET  ISABELLA  HOCLEY,  MATER 
EDWARD!  HOCLEY,  ARTIUM  MAGISTKI 
ET  TUNC  VICARII  ISTIITS  ECCLE  QUE 
OBIIT  VIII  DIE  MEXSIS  FEBRUARII  ANO 
DNI  MILLE  CCCCLXXXIII.,  CUJUS  AXIMA 
PROPICIETUR  DEUS. 

At  the  building  of  the  old  Hanoverian 
Guildhall  in  1712,  Messrs.  Thomas  Godwin, 
Richard  Spearing,  Nicholas  Purdue  and 


together   the   assessments    of    each    manor 
in  the  same  hundred. 


and  Aldermen  to  carry  out  the  work,  to- 
wards which  some  elm-trees  were  cut  down 


The  theory  is  a  little  startling',  and  so  far   in  Parchment  Street. 

as  I  gather  from  his  paper  it  is  based  upon  |  In  an  act  for  widening  the  roads — 29 
another  theory  which  is  certainly  new  if  it  j  George  II.,  1756 — the  trustees"  names  are 
is  not  quite  as  startling.  "  It  is  impossible,"  i  Richard  Gifford,  George  Hunt,  John  Hock- 
he  says,  "  to  believe  that  those  men  [the  i  ley,  Norton  Powlet,  William  Powlet,  Charles 
villeins  on  the  King's  county  lands]  on  whom  '  Powlet,  William  Pescoed. 
the  royal  authority  must  have  been  exer-  I  In  the  will  of  Robert  Forder,  Esquire,  of 
cised  most  directly  could  have  been  uni-  I  Pitt,  in  Hursley,  Yeoman,  dated  July  31, 
versally  withholding  payment."  Surely  I  1670,  reference  is  made  "  .  .  .  to  my  grand- 
theory  No.  2  is  an  unproven  conjecture,  sons,  Moses  and  Richard  Hockley  £10  each  ; 
and  at  best  is  not  a  proof  of  theory  No.  1.  and  to  my  grandson  William  Hockley  £20. 
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To  grandchild  Joan  Hockley  £40,  over  and 
above  the  sum  of  £10  given  unto  her  by  her 
uncle  John  Forder.  I  give  unto  my  two 
other  grandchildren,  Elizabeth  and  Christian 
Hockley,  £40  apiece,  to  be  paid  them  at  the 
age  of  21.  I  will  that  the  money  to  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Roger  Hockley  and 
William  White  shall  be  paid  unto  their 
fathers  for  their  use  six  months  after  my 
decease,  provided  they  give  good  security. 
To  sons-in-law  Roger  Hockley  and  William 
White,  20  shillings  apiece." 

G.  T.  WINDYER  MORRIS. 

THE  IVORY  GATE  or  VIRGIL  :  ENGLISH 
MISCONCEPTION  (12  S.  ix.  84,  132). — I  am 
inclined  to  think,  after  reading  V.  R.'s  note 
on  this  subject  at  the  first  reference,  that 
modern  pedants  care  even  less  than  modern 
novelists  about  the  accuracy  of  their  allusions. 
The  passage  in  '  Poor  Relations  '  to  which 
V.  R.  alludes  is  as  follows  : — 

This  seemed  to  him  in  the  easy  optimism  that 
prevails  upon  the  borders  of  sleep  an  excellent 
joke,  and  he  passed  with  a  chuckle  through  the 
ivory  gate. 

The  context  clearly  implies  that  the  gentle-  i 
man's  dreams  were  likely  to  be   delusive. 
This  is  no  post  hoc,  for  in  '  Sinister  Street,' 
chapter  vii. ,  book  4,  is  entitled  '  The   Gate 
of  Ivory,'  and 'refers  to  the  mind  of  one  who 
is  the  prey  of  false  dreams,  while  chapter  ix.  ; 
is  entitled  "  The  Gate  of  Horn,"  and  refers  ! 
to  the  mind  of  one  who  has  come  beneath 
the  influence  of  true  dreams. 

If  a  modern  novelist  be  allowed  to  trespass 
without  a  "  procul,  O  procul  este,  profani  " 
from  V.  R.,  may  he  suggest  that  the  two! 
gates  are  used  like  the  caskets  of  gold  and 
lead  in  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice  '  ?     As  for  I 
the  reason  why  Aeneas  and  the  Sibyl  were 
dismissed  through  the  Ivory  Gate  it  seems  to  ; 
me  that  not  being  dreams  either  false  or  true  j 
it  did  not  matter  which  way  they  went  out — 
that  Anchises,  like  a  good  host,  chose  the 
prettier  gate,  and  that  Virgil  himself,  like  a  i 
modern  novelist,  chose  the  prettier  word  and,  i 
like  a  modern  poet,  the  one  that  fitted  best 
the  need  of  his  verse. 

COMPTON  MACKENZIE. 

SOURCE   OF   ANECDOTE   WANTED    (12    S. ' 
vii.    72). — In   Augustinus,     'Opera,'    Paris, 
1679,  tome  i.,  Epistolae    155,  caput   iv.  14, 
will  be  found  the  following  : — 

Homo  sum ;    humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 
Cui    sententiae    ferunt    etiam  theatra  tota,  plena  ! 
stultis  indoctisque,  applaussisse. 

A.  J.  VAN  HUFFEL,  JR. 

De  Riemerstraat  154,  The  Hague.  Holland. 


DOMENICK  ANGELO'S  BURIAL-PLACE  (12 
S.  viii.  491  ;  ix.  33,  79).— I  am  afraid  that 
the  authority  cited  by  MR.  SWYNNERTON  as 
stating  that  Sophia  Angelo  was  an  Eton 
dame  for  nearly  seventy  years,  namely, 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  cannot  be  trusted 
in  this  particular.  We  have  a  list  of  dames 
given  in  The  World  newspaper  for  Sept. 
29,  1787,  and  it  contains  no  mention  of 
Miss  Angelo.  This  is  corroborated  by  the 
MS.  school  list  of  1788  (printed  in  Etoniana 
Magazine,  p.  245),  which  likewise  sets  out 
all  the  dames,  but  again  without  Miss 
Angelo's  name  ;  further,  in  the  list  giving 
in  some  300  cases  the  name  of  each  boy's 
dame  there  is  no  mention  of  her  name. 
These  facts  seem  to  prove  fairly  con- 
clusively that  Miss  Angelo  could  not  have 
been  a  dame  "  in  1779  or  soon  after." 

With  regard  to  George  IV.,  I  did  not 
wish  to  deny  the  fact  that  he  may  have 
been  influential  in  gaining  Miss  Angelo  a 
dame's  house,  but  merely  that  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  he  could  have  done  so  as  early 
as  1779. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  other  names  in 
the  poem  left  to  identify  except  the  very 
obvious  one  of  K — t-  for  Keate. 

R.  A.  AUSTEN-LEIGH. 

'DAILY  ADVERTISER'  (12  S.  ix.  91). — 
Information  as  to  some  extant  copies  of 
this  newspaper  (which  seems  exceedingly 
rare)  may  possibly  interest  MR.  BERNARD 
KETTLE,  though  not  providing  him  with 
the  copy  he  wants.  No.  1953,  April  29, 
1737,  is'in  the  British  Museum;  No.  3063, 
Nov.  14,  1740,  in  my  own  collection  ; 
and  the  issues  for  Oct.  27  and  Dec.  31, 
1741,  in  the  "  Henry  Sell  "  collection, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Sells,  Ltd.,  Fleet 
Street.  NORAH  RICHARDSON. 

"FLOREAT  ETONA  !  "  (12  S.  ix.  111).— 
The  well-known  picture  by  Lady  Butler, 
engraved  by  John  Comer  Webb,  is  entitled 
*  Floreat  Etona  !  (Battle  of  Laing's  Neck).' 
An  eyewitness  of  the  attack  on  Laing's 
Neck  thus  describes  the  incident  depicted  : — • 

Poor  Elwes  fell  among  the  5th.  He  shouted  to 
another  Eton  boy  (adjutant  of  the  5th,  whose 
horse  had  been  shot)  : — •"  Come  along  Monck  I 
Floreat  Etona  !  We  must  be  in  the  front  rank  !  " 
and  he  was  shot  immediately. 

The  above  only  answers  part  of  MR. 
ESCOTT'S  query,  and  I  can  only  add  that  the 
Christian  name  of  Elwes  was  Robert. 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 
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SUSSEX  AND  SUBBEY  DIALECT  WOBDS  j 
AND  PHBASES.  (12  S.  viii.  481  ;  ix.  69). — 
Your  correspondent  C.  C.  B.  remarks  that , 
the  flower  names  of  "  lady's  smock  "  and  | 
"milkmaids"  are  both  in  the  '  O.E.D.'  j 
Perhaps  he  will  kindly  say  if  the  botanical  I 
names  are  appended,  and,  if  so,  whether  j 
they  are  the  same  that  I  have  given,  viz.,  j 
Cardamine  pratensis. 

Parish's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dia-  | 
lect '  gives  the  botanical  names  of  both  as  | 
Convolvulus  sepium,  a  species  of  bindweed.  j 

Halliwell  says  lady's  smock  is  Canterbury 
bell.  Gordon  and  Bailey  say  lady's  smock 
is  a  herb  otherwise  called  cuckoo-flower,  j 

*  Kersey's  Dictionary'  (1708)  says  that 
lady's  smock  is  a  kind  of  water-cress. 
Neither  of  these  authorities  describes  the 
plant  Cardamine  pratensis. 

STEPHEN  ROWLAND. 

P.S. — At  p.  483,  for  "  scruttie  "  read  scruttic 
or  scruttick. 


BABON   RICASOLI    (12    S.    ix.    91).— That  | 
there  are  two  portraits  of  the  baron  in  The 
Illustrated  Times  may  interest  MB.  GLENNY. 
The  references  are  vol.  x.,  p.  214,  April  7, 
1860,  and  vol.  xiii.,  p.  69,  Aug.  3,  1861. 

They  have  the  appearance  of  having  been 
taken  from  photographs. 

Following  his  death  at  his  castle  of 
Broglio,  Oct.  23,  1880,  there  are  notices 
of  him  in  The  Times,  Oct.  25,  pp.  5  and  9  ; 
Oct.  26,  p.  5  ;  and  of  a  funeral  ceremony  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  Florence,  The 
Times,  Nov.  23,  p.  5,  the  coffined  body  being 
represented  by  a  catafalque.  Presumably 
one  of  his  family,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  gave  his  name  to  Point  and  Fort 
Ricasoli  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Grand  Harbour,  Valetta,  Malta. 

In  1670  the  Commander  Gio.  Fran.  Ricasoli  ex-  j 
pended   £3,000   on   the   erection    of   the   present 
fort,   endowing  it  with  all  his  property,  to  the  j 
amount    of    £300  per    annum.     For    this    act  of  i 
generosity  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Grand 
Master  and  the  Council,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  fort  should  in   future  bear   his   name.     ('A 
Guide  to  the  Maltese  Island,'  by  the  Rev.  G.  N. 
Godwin,  chaplain  to  the  Forces,   2nd  ed.,  Malta, 
1890,  p.  163.) 

ROBEBT     PlEBPOINT. 


A  good  short  sketch  of  Baron  Bettino 
Ricasoli  is  given  in  an  excellent  book  entitled 
•  Patriotti  Italiani,'  by  Contessa  Evelina 
Martinengo-Cesaresco,  an  English  woman, 


married  to  an  Italian,  who  has  written  many 
books  on  Italian  history,  notably  on  Italy's 
struggle  for  unity  and  independence  from 
Austrian  sway. 

GEBABD  THABP,  Lt.-Col. 


DB.  JOHN  MISAUBIN  (12  S.  viii.  511  ;  ix. 
35,  90). — I  cannot  tell  G.  F.  R.  B.  when  Dr. 
Misaubin 's  son  was  murdered,  but  as  he 
seems  to  be  searching  for  information  about 
the  Misaubin  family,  the  following  advertise- 
ments from  The  London  Evening  Post  of  1746 
may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  to  him.  The 
first  appeared  in  the  issue  of  April  24-26, 
the  second  in  that  of  May  3-6 

1.  ISAAC  MISAUBIN. 

The  only  Nephew  of  the  late  Doctor  John 
Misaubin  continues  to  prepare. 

His  Family  Nostrum  for  the  Venereal  Disease 
&  Scorbutic  Disorders,  which  he  administers  in 
the  same  Method  his  late  Uncle  did. 

N.B. — He  is  to  be  met  with  any  Day,  from 
Twelve  to  Two  o'clock,  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee 
House  in  Lancaster  Court  in  the  Strand  ;  or  \yill 
attend  anyone  who  will  be  pleased  to  leave  a  Line 
for  him  at  the  Bar  of  the  said  Coffee  House. 

2.  This  is  to  inform  the  Pxiblick 

That  I  Martha  Misaubin,  Widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Misaubin  continues  making  &  selling 
his  famous  Anti-Venereal  Pills.  As  I  am  the  only 
Person  that  prepar'd  them  during  his  Life  &  since 
his  Death,  nobody  else  having  the  Secret  but 
myself  ;  have  now  taken  in  my  House  in  St. 
Martin's  Lane,  near  Slaughter's  Coffee  House,  my 
Nephew  Charles  Angibaud,  Surgeon,  to  attend  ray 
Patients,  &  to  whom  I  intend  to  leave  my  Secret 
&  to  nobody  else. 

T.  WHITLEY. 


HEABTH  TAX  (12  S.  viii.  471,  518  ;  ix. 
78). — In  '  Oxford  City  Documents,  Finan- 
cial and  Judicial,  1268-1665,'  published  by 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society  in  1891,  there 
is  the  following  : — 

Hearth  tax  borrowed  from  French  finance  and 
was  introduced  after  the  Restoration  to  help  to 
create  a  revenue  for  the  King  ;  payable  every  six 
months — 2  payments  per  annum,  2s.  for  every 
fireplace.  Was  repealed  at  the  Revolution. 
Not  imposed  on  houses  below  20s.  yearly  value. 

I  made  the  above  extract  nearly   30  years 
ago  ;  I  think  it  is  fairly  correct. 

Was  there  a  chimney  tax  at  any  time 
before  1665  ? 

The  '  Exchequer  Lay  Subsidies  '  give  the 
names  of  inhabitant,  or  head  of  house,  the 
number  of  hearths,  and  the  amount  of  the 
half-yearly  tax  paid. 

HEBBEBT  SOUTHAM. 
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APPLE  CHRISTENING  (12  S.  ix.  91). — The 
29th  May  (Oak  Apple  Day)  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  "do  with  the  christening  of  apples. 
Brand's '  Popular  Antiquities '  (Ellis)  states : — 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  when  it  rains  on  St. 
Swithin's  Day  it  is  the  Saint  christening  the 
apples. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  chil- 
dren were  always  told  that  apples  were  not 
fit  to  eat  till  they  had  been  christened, 
either  by  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  or  by 
the  first  rain  that  occurred  after  that  date. 
Hazlitt,  in  '  National  Faiths  and  Popular 
Customs,'  says  : — 

The  belief  in  the  impropriety  of  gathering  the 
apples  before  they  had  been  christened  by  St. 
Swithin  is  very  general  and  is  still  strongly 
cherished.  A  servant  of  one  of  the  editor's  friends 
was  horror-stricken  very  lately  at  the  bare  propo- 
sition to  pick  the  fruit  before  the  saint  had  per- 
formed the  baptismal  ceremony.  The  christening 
of  apples  is  supposed  to  affect  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  In  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire,  or  some 
parts  of  them,  that  day  indeed  is  known  as  Apple 
Christening  Day. 

In  an  article  in  The  Preston  Guardian  on 
Oct.  27,  1888,  it  is  stated  :— 

The  "  christening  of  the  apples  "  is  an  event 
looked  for  by  country  folk  ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  correct 
date  for  the  "  christening."  To  ensure  a  good  crop 
the  rain  ought  to  fall  upon  them  on  St.  James's 
Day.  say  some  ;  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  say  others  ; 
while  a  third  party,  regardless  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  of  rain  on  such  a  day,  say  that  St. 
Swithin's  is  the  proper  time.  In  the  west  there 
is  a  belief  that  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  the  apples 
undergo  a  change  ;  that  having  been  flavourless 
they  then  become  fruity  and  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  fit  for  use. 

It  appears  from  Hazlitt  (op.  cit.)  that  in 
some  parts  of  Wiltshire  and  Somersetshire 
apples  are  said  to  be  christened  on  St.  James's 
Da\-.  The  apple-christening  day  would 
therefore  appear  to  vary  in  different  districts, 
but  I  can  find  no  authority  whatever  for  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  anywhere  considered 
to  take  place  on  Oak  Apple  Day. 

In  the  Manuale  ad  Usum  Sarum  there  is 
a  form  Benedictio  Pomorum  in  Die  Sancti 
Jacobi.  At  the  end  of  the  prayer  that  "  this 
fruit  of  new  apples  might  be  blessed,"  it 
states,  "  Deinde  sacerdos  aspergat  ea  aqua 
benedictd." 

St.  James's  Day  is  July  25,  and  when  it 
rained  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  the  country 
people  in  the  South  of  England,  where  St. 
Swithin's  reputation  as  a  saint  was  great, 
his  shrine  being  at  Winchester,  may  well 
have  considered  that  he  was  blessing  the 
apples  for  them,  without  their  having  to  wait 


I  for  them  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water 
I  on  St.  James's  Day.       WTM.  SELF-WEEKS. 
Westwood,  Clitheroe. 

Folklore   prescribes    that    apple-trees  are 

i  to  be  encouraged  in  productiveness  by  certain 

|  attentions  on  New  Year's  Eve,  and  teaches 

that  when  it  rains  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  their 

|  fruit  is  being  christened.     The  crop  was  of 

old  ecclesiastically  blessed    on    St.    James 

the  Great's  festival,  July  25  (see  Brand's 

'  Popular  Antiquities,'  vol.  i.  9,  342,  346). 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  oak  apples  of  May 

29  have  relation  to  anything  beyond  the 

Restoration  of  King  Charles  II. 

ST.  SWITHIX. 

Extract  from  Miss  C.  M.  Yonge's  '  History 
I  of  Christian  Names  '  : — 

Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tutor  to  King 
i  Alfred,  and  endowed  with  many  supposed  miracles, 
the  best  known  of  which  was  the  forty  days'  rain, 
!  by  which,   like  other  honest  English  saints,   he 
,  testified    his    displeasure    at    having    his    bones 
!  meddled   with.     It   is    curious   that   while   Win- 
chester itself  considers  rain  on  his  feast  to  forebode 
forty  more  wet  days,  most  other  parts  of  England 
prefer  a  shower  to  christen  the  apples. 

j  Country  children    devour  green  apples  un- 
reproved  after  this  day,  calling  them  good. 
Bredicot.  AMY  R.  KINGSMILL. 

The     saying    undoubtedly    refers    to    St. 

|  Swithin's  Day,  July  15.  I  do  not  see  what  rele- 

I  vanceit  could  have  to  Oak  Apple  Day,  which 
does  not  occur  at  a  particularly  wet  season. 
We  used  to  be  told  as  children  that  we  must 

i  not  eat  apples  until  they  had  been  christened  ; 

!  the  injunction  always  referred  to  St.  Swithin's 
Day,  and  I  fancy  that  even  the  appetite  of 
a  normal  child  for  apples  would  hardly  tempt 
him  to  eat  them  as  early  as  May  29.  No 
doubt  the  idea  was  to  prevent  our  indulging 
the  appetite  until  apples  had  attained  some 
degree  of  wholesomeness.  C.  C.  B. 

CATEATON  STREET,  LONDON  ( 12  S.  ix.  71). — 
Edward  Hatton,  in  '  A  New  View  of 
London,'  1708,  p.  15,  says  : — 

Cateaton  street,  a  considerable  street  between 
Lothbury  E.  and  Lad  Lane  W.  L.  240  yards.  Stow 
calls  it  Catte  street,  but  for  what  reason  I  know 
not. 

'  Tallis's  Illustrated  London,'  by  William 
Gaspey  (1851),  vol.  i.,  p.  208,  mentions 
Gresham  Street,  formerly  known  as  Lad 
\  Lane  and  Cateaton  Street.  Buildings  were 
removed,  and  these  two  streets  were  widened. 
The  entire  line  of  street  from  Foster  Lane 
to  Lothbury  was  named  after  Sir  Thomas 
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Gresham.  Peter  Cunningham,  in  his  '  Hand  - 
book  of  London,'  1850,  s.v.  '  Cateaton 
Street,'  quotes  Stow  (Thoms's  edition, 
1842,  p.  102)  :— 

Catte  street,  corruptly  called  Catteten  street, 
beginneth  at  the  north  end  of  Ironmonger  lane, 
and  runneth  to  the  west  end  of  St.  Lawrence 
church. 

Cunningham  adds,  "  In  1845  this  street 
was  most  improperly  renamed  Gresham 
street."  In  Maitland's  '  History  of 
London,'  vol.  ii.,  1754,  facing  pp.  880,  892, 
are  plans  of  Cheap  Ward  and  of  Coleman 
Street  and  Bassishaw  Wards  in  which  the 
street  is  called  Catt  Eaton  Street  (in  the 
former)  and  Cat  Eaton  (?  Eaten)  Street  (in 
the  latter).  In  the  letterpress  it  is  spelt 
Cateaton,  p.  882.  ROBERT  PIEBPOINT. 

Catte  Street  (see  Stow,  p.  102),  corruptly 
called  Catteton  Street,  Cheapside,  ran  from 
the  north  end  of  Ironmonger  Lane  to  the 
west  end  of  St.  Lawrence  Church.  In 
1845  it  was  renamed  Gresham  Street. 

There  is,  or  was,  a  street  of  the  same 
curious  name  in  Manchester. 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

Cateaton  was  a  short  street,  forming  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  present  Gresham 
Street.  It  began  at  Basinghall  Street  and 
terminated  at  Aldermanbury,  the  Church 
of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry  being  situated  on 
its  northern  side.  It  was  inhabited  by 
merchants,  and,  owing  to  its  proximity  to 
Blackwell  Hall,  especially  by  those  engaged 
in  the  woollen  trade. 

Probably  there  are  few  parts  of  the  City 
proper  that  have  in  modern  times  under- 
gone more  alteration  than  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bank  of  England.  Formerly 
Moorgate  Street  was  non-existent,  and  the 
principal  outlet  to  Moorfields  and  Finsbury 
in  that  direction  was  by  way  of  Coleman 
Street.  From  the  western  end  of  Broad 
Street,  Throgmorton  Street  and  Lothbury 
formed  one  continuous  line  of  street,  Loth- 
bury ending  and  Cateaton  Street  com- 
mencing at  Basinghall  Street.  At  the 
western  end  of  Cateaton  Street,  Milk  Street 
and  Aldermanbury  again  forming  one  con- 
tinuous street,  the  present  line  of  Gresham 
Street  terminated,  and  the  way  out  to  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand  was  through  by -streets. 
Gresham  College  was  erected  at  the  corner 
of  Basinghall  Street  in  1843,  and  about  that 
time,  I  presume,  the  present  Gresham  Street 
was  formed  and  named.  F.  A.  RUSSELL. 

116,  Arran  Road,  Catford,  S.E.6. 


Stow  has  the  following  passage : — "  Now 
for  the  north  wing  of  Cheape  Ward  have  ye 
Catte  Street,  corruptly  called  Catteten 
Street,  which  beginneth  at  the  north  end  of 
Ironmonger  Lane  and  runneth  to  the  we*t 
end  of  St.  Lawrence  Church.  .  .  ." 

In  1845  Cateaton  Street,  together  with 
its  continuations  westwards,  Lad  Lane  and 
Maiden  Lane,  was  widened  and  improved, 
and  the  throughfare  re-named  Gresham 
Street,  which  now  extends  from  Prince's 
Street  on  the  east  to  Aldersgate  Street 
on  the  west. 

In  Wheatley  and  Cunningham's  '  London 
Past  and  Present,'  vol.  i.,  p.  339,  we  learn 
that  there  is  a  street  in  Manchester  bearing 
a  similar  name,  but  I  am  ignorant  of  its 
etymology.  G.  KENNETH  STRUGNELL. 

Dickens  mentions  the  street  in  the  '  Pick- 
wick Papers,'  for  the  Bagman  Tom  Smart 
represented  ';  the  great  house  of  Bilson  and 
Slum,  Cateaton  Street,  City." 

T.  W.  TYRRELL. 

St.  Elmo,  Sidmouth. 

WARRINGTON  GANG  (12  S.  ix.  71). — 
A  fairly  full  account  of  this  affair  will  be 
found  on  p.  438  of  the  '  Chronicle  of  the 
Annual  Register  for  1806.'  The  trials  took 
place  at  Lancaster,  but  the  judge,  Baron 
Graham,  forbade  any  notes  to  be  taken 
of  them,  or  any  young  person  to  be  present 
at  the  hearing.  WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

"  TENANT  IN  CAPITE  "  (12  S.  viii.  429, 
472,  518). — MR.  GRIFFITH  gives  ample  proof 
that  this  term  was  not  confined  to  those  hold- 
ing of  the  King  ;  but  MR.  FLETCHER  main- 
tains that  the  narrower  sense  was  the 
original  one,  and  that  caput  is  merely  equiva- 
lent to  "  king."  The  last  point  may  be  met 
with  the  question  why  a  term,  which  would 
thus  be  applicable  to  the  lord  only,  should  be 
invariably  used  only  of  the  tenant.  More- 
over the  stock  phrase  "  in  capite  de  rege  " 
would  be  tautological,  and  we  should  cer- 
tainly sometimes  find  "  de  capite,"  which 
we  never  do. 

That  the  wider  sense  is  the  older  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  fact  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent in  capite,  en  chef,  in  capo  are  found  at 
least  as  early  as  with  us,  and  there  the  nar- 
rower sense  is  unknown.  Indeed,  foreign 
jurists  note  with  surprise  that  some  English 
writers  appear  to  restrict  the  meaning.  The 
simple  reason  is  that  the  great  bulk  of  our 
records  were  purely  fiscal,  and  from  that 
point  of  view  the  only  tenants  in  capite  that 
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mattered  were  the  tenants  of  the  Crown. 
MB.  GRIFFITH  is  clearly  right  in  his  main 
contention  ;  but  so  far  as  he  attempts  to 
explain  the  phrase  he  is  less  satisfying. 

What  is  the  construction  ?  Why  is  the 
preposition  ';  in  "  used  and  in  what  sense  ? 
It  may  be  suggested  that  a  frequent  sense 
of  ''  in  "  is  "  by  way  of,"  "  as."  A  main 
meaning  of  caput,  chef,  capo  is  "  beginning"  ; 
we  see  it  in  capo  a"  anno,  da  capo,  "  capital 
letters,"  with  which  we  begin  a  sentence,  and 
in  the  "  capital  "  with  which  we  "  begin  " 
business.  A  tenant-in-chief  might  thus  be 
morely  an  "  initial  "  or  "  primary  "  tenant, 
coming  therefore  next  to  the  lord. 

Feudal  tenure  was  pictured,  aptly  enough, 
as  a  chain,  every  link  being,  as  we  still  say, 
''  dependent  "  on  another. 

As  mere  renderings  of  the  force  of  in 
capite  the  adjectives  ;t  direct  "  and  "  imme- 
diate "  are  never  wrong ;  but  possibly 
"  primary "  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
original  metaphor. 

It  would  not  be  without  interest  to  trace 
the  history  of  "  commander-in-chief  "  and 
see  whether  it  refers  to  supreme  control  of 
other  soldiers  (as  every  one  now  assumes)  or 
to  coming  immediately  under  the  Crown. 
Probably  it  is  too  modern  for  the  feudal 
sense.  OLD  SARUM. 

Sicco  PEDE  (12  S.  ix.  109). — I  suggest 
that  when  Linnaeus  says  "  we  pass  over  the 
dwarf  birch,  which  is  well  known  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  sicco  pede"  he  means  "  cur- 
sorily, and  without  wading  through  what  is 
already  familiar."  The  Latin  recalls  Virgil's 
account  of  Camilla  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
Aeneid,  and  Ovid's  line,  '  Met. ,'  xiv.  50  : — 

summaque  decurrit  pedibus  super  aequora  siccis. 

B.  B. 

Sicco  pede  transire  or  praeterire  is  a  well- 
known  piece  of  modern  Latin  for  which, 
it  seems,  no  classical  authority  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  phrase  is  certainly  not  confined 
to  Sweden.  See  J.  P.  Krebs,  '  Antibarbarus 
der  Lateinischen  Sprache,'  7th  ed.,  revised 
by  J.  H.  Schmalz,  Basel,  1907,  vol.  ii.,  p.  295, 
where  it  is  suggested  that  the  modern  Latin 
levi  pede  aliquid  transire  and  sicco  pede 
aliquid  transire  may  have  been  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  "  obiurgare  aliquem  molli 
brachio,"  Cic.,  *  Ep.  ad  Att.,'  ii.  1,  6,  "  con- 
sules,  qui  illud  levi  brachio  egissent," 
t6.,iv.  17,  3,  and  "levi  manu  quaerimus," 
Seneca,  '  Quaest.  nat.'  vii.  32,  4.  May  not 
the  figurative  use  of  "  sicco  pede  transire  " 


;  have  been  promoted  by  the  employment  of 

this  or  a  similar  expression  to  describe  the 
I  miraculous  crossing  of  the  sea  dryshod  ? 

For    instance,     Ovid,     '  Metamorphoses,' 

xiv.  50,  writes  of  Circe,  "  summaque  de- 
j  currit  pedibus  super  aequora  siccis,"  and,  in 

the  Vulgate  of  Judith,  chap.  v.  12,  we 
!  read  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  "  Ut  .  .  . 
I  pede  sicco  fundum  maris  perambulando 

transirent."  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Much  Hadham,  Herts. 

'  Miss   CHOKER  '    BY   SIR  THOMAS   LAW- 
RENCE (12  S.  ix.  90). — This  portrait,  which 
j  is  in  Lawrence's  best  style,  was  first  exhibited 
I  in    1827.     The    subject    of    it,    Rosamund 
Hester  Elizabeth  Croker,  was  then  17.    She 
was  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
John  William  Croker  and  his  wife,  who  was 
I  her  aunt.     Her  father  was  William  Pennell, 
j  Consul-General  in  Brazil.    Her  portrait  made 
!  a  great  furore  at  the  time  of  its  exhibition. 
|  In    1832   Miss   Croker   married   Sir   George 
;  Barrow,  Bart.     She  was  living  at  Molesey 
in  1906.     I  cannot  recall  the  exact  date  of 
her    death.     The    Lawrence    portrait    is,    I 
believe,  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  collection. 

W.    COURTHOPE  FORMAN. 

MR.  T.  C.  RUSSELL  PARSONS  could  pro- 
bably obtain  full  information  about  Miss 
Croker  from  Madame  Aidan,  a  nun  at  the 
Convent  of  the  Assumption,  St.  Lawrence- 
on-Sea,  Thanet,  who  is,  I  believe,  a  grand- 
daughter. H.  A.  PIEHLER. 

GLEANING  BY  THE  POOR  (12  S.  ix.  70, 
112,  136). — What  put  an  end  to  gleaning  on 
large  farms  was  not  so  much  the  decreased 
price  of  bread  as  the  introduction  of  the 
horse-rake,  which  cleared  the  ground  much 
more  thoroughly  than  the  old  "  bonny  rake  " 
(worked  by  hand)  and  left  nothing  worth 
gleaning.  The  loss  of  their  old  privilege  was, 
as  I  well  remember,  much  resented  by  the 
poor.  In  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  where  small 
holdings  abound  and  the  hand-rake  is  largely 
used,  gleaning  still  persists,  or  did  so  a  very 
few  years  since.  C.  C.  B. 

The  admirable  account  of  gleaning  given 
on  pp.  112  to  115  leaves  few  gaps  to  fill. 
The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  decline  in 
gleaning  seem  to  be  mechanical  and 
economic  rather  than  anything  in  the  way 
of  legal  obstruction.  The  horse-rake  re- 
duced the  possible  spoil  of  the  most  active 
gleaner  to  slender  dimensions ;  and  the 
value  of  the  grain  salved  makes  a  low  appeal 
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to  a  generation  more  interested  in  the  reward 
of  labour  than  in  its  performance.  At 
present  a  few  thrifty  women  try  to  secure 
a  few  bags  of  grain  for  their  fowls,  but  it  is 
a  common  custom  for  the  farmer  to  turn  out 
his  own  fowls  on  the  stubbles  with  a  hen- 
house on  wheels  set  down  in  the  field ; 
these  birds  pick  up  the  "  shelled"  corn, 
which  in  a  hot  season  like  the  present  is 
considerable. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  farmer  was 
formerly  expected  to  be  liberal  towards  the 
gleaners ;  thus  we  have  Thomson 
('  Autumn  ')  saying  : — 

The  gleaners  spread  around,  and  here  and  there, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick. 
Be  not  too  narrow,  husbandmen  !  but  fling 
From  the  full  sheaf,  with  charitable  stealth, 
The  liberal  handful.     Think,  O  grateful  think  ! 
How  good  the  God  of  Harvest  is  to  you, 
Who  pours  abundance  o'er  your  flowing  fields. 

While      Bloomfield      ('Farmer's     Boy — 
Summer  '),  actually  says  : — 
No  rake  takes  here  what  Heaven  to  all  bestows  ; 
Children  of  want,  for  you  the  bounty  flows  ! 
And  every  cottage  from  the  plenteous  store 
Receives  a  burden  nightly  at  its  door. 

Finally,  Clare  tells  us  ('  Shepherd's  Calen- 
dar— August ')  that  the  gleaner  was 
actually  at  work  before  the  stubbles  were 
clear  : — 

The  reapers  leave  their  rest  before  the  sun, 
And  gleaners  follow  in  the  toils  begun 
To  pick  the  litter's  ear  the  reaper  leaves, 
And  glean  in  open  fields  among  the  sheaves. 
VALE  OF  AYLESBURY. 

MILTON  AND  ELZEVIER  (12  S.  ix.  28,  116). — 
I  am  grateful  to  PROFESSOR  BENSLY  for  giving 
me  all  this  information  concerning  Milton's 
letters.  It  incidentally  shows  up  my  ignor- 
ance, but  then  I  had  warned  my  readers 
that  I  practically  knew  nothing  about  him 
but  his  works. 

I  came  accidentally  across  that  letter, 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  it  had  already  been 
published.  It  may  interest  PROFESSOR 
BENSLY,  if  he  is  not  aware  of  it  already,  to 
learn  that  Elzevier  had  been  introduced  to 
Williamson  by  Temple,  who  writes  to  him 
on  Feb.  20,  1635  :— 

He  is  the  son  of  that  Elzevir  of  Leyden  whose 
print  hath  run  through  ye  world  with  so  much 
approbation.  Himselfe  is  both  a  printer  and 
seller  of  books  at  Amsterdam  and  in  very  good 
credit  there. 

Probably  Elzevier  had  become  wary  of 
what  he  should  print  or  not  concerning  Eng- 
lish affairs :  Temple  had  put  him  on  his 
guard.  For  in  another  sentence  in  this 
letter  to  Williamson  he  asserts  that  he  has 


taken  some  pains  in  suppressing  scandalous 
pamphlets  "  wherein  ye  honour  of  ye  Royall 
Family  was  something  interested.'' 

This  letter  of  Temple's  may  suggest  the 
reason  why  Elzevier  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  publishing  of  Milton's 
letters. 

Temple's  letter  is  to  be  found  in  P.R.O., 
S.P.F.,  Holland,  198. 

\V.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.  11. 

THE  '  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS'  (12  S.  viii. 
473;  ix.  97).- — -For  "  Mr.  Munro,"  see  letters 
in  The  Observer,  July,  24,  1921.  For,  Mr. 
John  Grosvenor  of  Oxford,  surgeon  :  Thomas 
Gataker,  Puritan  divine  :  John  Pye  Smith, 
divine :  Brigadier  Sir  George  De  Lacy 
Evans :  Edw.  Cocker :  and  very  many 
others  mentioned  in  the  Legends,  see  the 
'  D.N.B.'  Hayden's  dictionaries  and  Bayle's 
explain  many  other  references.  Interesting 
details  are  scattered  through  *  N.  &  Q.,'  and 
accounts  of  events  referred  to  by  '  Ingoldsby  ' 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  daily  Press,  e.g., 
Twining's,  Telegraph,  Feb.  22,  1910  ;  St. 
Mary  Roncevall,  British  Medical  Journal, 
July,  1914,  &c. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  annotating 
the  Legends  at  my  leisure,  and  I  know  the 
Ingoldsby  country,  especially  Thanet,  and 
find  the  work  of  annotation  endless.  One 
is  astonished  not  only  at  the  wit  and  humour, 
but  at  the  extraordinary  knowledge  and 
fund  of  information,  archaeological,  sacred, 
profane  and  mundane.  An  "  Ingoldsby 
Coterie  "  would  find  interesting  and  inform- 
ing occupation  in  the  co-operative  compila- 
tion of  a  companion  to  the  Legends. 

W   BRADBROOK 

A.  BRYANT  (12  S.  ix.  111). — He  published 
his  maps  from  his  private  residence,  27, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  London.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him  (vide  Mr.  T.  Chalb,  '  Maps  of 
Somerset  ')  except  what  can  be  gathered 
from  his  publications.  He  was  a  rival  of 
the  Greenwoods  and  published  the  following 
maps  of  the  counties  of  England  : — Bedford, 
1826  ;  Bucks,  1825  ;  Chester,  1831  ;  Glouces- 
ter, 1824  ;  Hereford,  1835  ;  Hertford,  1822  ; 
Lincoln,  1828  ;  Norfolk,  1826  ;  Northamp- 
ton, 1827  ;  Oxford,  1824  ;  Suffolk,  1826  ; 
Surrey,  1823 ;  Yorkshire  (East  Riding), 
1829.  Apparently  Greenwood  and  Bryant 
were  surveying  some  of  the  counties  at  the 
same  time.  PRESCOTT  Row. 

The  Homeland  Association,  Ltd., 

37,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.2. 
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THE  KNAVE  OF  CLUBS  (12  S..vi.  111).— 
Many  packs  examined  by  me  are  as  de- 
scribed, i.e.,  the  Knave  of  Clubs  and  all 
court  cards  in  spades  face  opposite  to  the 
suits.  If,  however,  your  correspondent  will 
try  a  Cincinnati  pack  from  Gibson,  in  Lead- 
enhall  Street,  he  will  find  all  mixed  up. 
No  order  in  them  as  above.  J.  KEY. 

CREAM-COLOURED  HORSES  (12  S.  viii.  338, 
396). — According  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  of 
July  22,  the  stock  of  creams  will  not  be  j 
allowed  to  die  out,  and  for  the  future  they ' 
will  be  employed  as  cavalry  drum  horses. 
It  also  mentions  that  of  the  team  of  six,  two 
are  already  acting  in  that  capacity,  one  being 
attached  to  the  2nd  Life  Guards  and  the 
other  to  the  9th  Lancers  ;  one  had  to  be 
destroyed,  and  the  three  others  will  be 
drafted  to  different  regiments  as  soon  as 
possible.  A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Arundel. 

TITLE  OF  BOOK  WANTED  (12  S.  ix.  111.).— 
The  book  referred  to  is  evidently  '  The  Merry 
Order  of  St.  Bridget,'  by  Margaret  Anson. 
York  :  Printed  for  the  Author's  Friends. 
MDCCCLVII.  Reprinted  1891. 

I  am  not  surprised  it  is  not  catalogued 
at  the  B.M.,  but  I  am  that  it  was  considered 
worth  reprinting.  But  the  edition  is 
stated  to  be  limited  to  250.  A.  R.  A. 

CIGARETTE  SMOKING  (12  S.  viii.  432;  ix. 
38).— 'Effect  of  Tobacco  on  Men'  (W.  J. 
Gies  and  others  in  The  New  York  Medical 
Journal,  June  1,  1921,  809-811)  is  the  latest 
article  noticed,  and  it  seems  to  conclude 
that  moderate  smoking  is  not  harmful  to 
most  adults,  and  is  helpful  to  some,  and 
that  the  least  harmful  method  of  smoking 
tobacco  is  in  cigarettes.  The  question 
here,  however,  is  so  worded  that  the  answers 
are  likely  to  be  misleading,  since  "  inhaling  " 
is  expressly  excluded.  No  smoker  myself, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  inhaling  smoke  from 
cigarettes  is  injurious,  not  because  it  is 
from  tobacco,  but  because  it  is  from  com- 
bustion with  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen. 
Cigar  smoke  is  too  acrid  to  take  way  down 
into  the  lungs,  but  cigarette  smoke  can  thus 
be  inhaled  ;  it,  in  the  depths  of  the  lungs, 
comes  into  actual  physical  contact  with  the 
minutely  divided  blood,  with  result  to  be 
]>a railed  in  a  test-tube  by  shaking  therein 
Mood  in  contact  with  carbonic  monoxide  ; 
thereupon  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
blood  is  said  to  be  visibly  changed,  what- 
ever the  source  of  the  poisonous  gas.  This 


experiment  I  have  not  tried  and  this  ex- 
planation I  have  never  seen  in  print,  but 
I  believe  them  both  to  be  true. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston,  Mass. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (12  S.  ix.  112). — 

3.  The  correct  form  of   MR.  FREE'S  third  quo- 
tation is  : — 

"  Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your   love, 

But  why  did  you  kick  me  downstairs  ?  " 
The    source    was    given    among    the    '  Notices  to 
Correspondents,'  at  9  S.  iii.  460  : — 

"  These  lines  occur  in  '  The  Pannel,'  I.  i., 
taken  by  J.  P.  Kemble  from  Bickerstaffe's  '  Tis 
Well  it's  no  Worse,'  and  produced  at  Drury 
Lane,  Nov.  28,  1788.  They  are  also  found  in 
Debrett's  '  Asylum  for  Fugitive  Pieces,'  vol.  i., 
p.  15." 

A  second  editorial  note,  at  10  S.  vii.  460, 
refers  to  '  The  Panel '  and  to  Mr.  Gurney  Benham's 
'  Cassell's  Book  of  Quotations.' 

7.  "  The    law    is    a    ass — a    idiot "    were    Mr. 
Bumble's     words     on      a     well-known     occasion 
('  Oliver  Twist,'  chap.  51). 

8.  "  Bobus    Higgins,    Sausage-maker    on    the 
great  scale,"  makes  his  first  appearance,  I  think, 
in  Carlyle's  '  Past  and  Present,'  Bk.  i.,  chap.    5, 
'  Aristocracy    of    Talent.'     In    the    last    chapter 
of  Bk.   iv.   he  is   '  Bobus  of  Houndsditch.'     We 
have    him    again    in    No.    vii.    of    '  Latter-Day 
Pamphlets  '  :    "  '  Bobus     of     Houndsditch  '  .  .  . 
Sausage-maker  on  the  great  scale." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

4.  "  Windows      richly       dight."— Milton,      '  II 
Penseroso.' 

10.  "  Ah  !  when  shall  all  men's  good 

Be  each  man's  rule  ?  "  <fcc. 

— Tennyson.   '  The  Golden  Year.' 

11.  *'  To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride, 
to    ronne  "  [sic]. — Spenser,    '  Mother    Hubbard's 
Tale '  i.  895. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 
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Calendar  of  State  Papers.  Foreign  Series.  Eliza- 
beth. Vol.  xx.  September  1585-May  1586. 
Edited  by  Sophie  Crawford  Lomas.  (H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  £1  2s.  6d.  net.) 
THE  winter  to  which  the  Papers  in  this  volume 
belong  lowered  heavy  with  that  menace  which 
broke  a  year  or  two  later  in  the  attack  on  England 
by  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  August,  1585, 
Elizabeth  had  decided  to  support  the  Netherlands 
against  Philip.  Accordingly  she  now  sent  out  to 
them  English  companies  to  garrison  the  towns, 
with  Leicester  as  governor  of  the  expedition  and 
Philip  Sidney  and  Thomas  Cecil  to  be  governors 
respectively  of  Flushing  and  the  Brill.  To  the 
general  reader  the  best-known  event  in  this 
enterprise  is  the  death  of  Sidney  at  the  Battle  of 
Zutphen — which  lies,  however,  a  little  beyond 
our  period. 

The  policy  of  Elizabeth,  as   usual,  hampered 
her  servants  by  its  tortuousness,  its  unexpected 
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checks  and  refusals,  and  the  obstacles  it  presented 
to  continuous  and  straightforward  action.' 
Between  Elizabeth  on  the  one  hand  and  Parma 
on  the  other  we  have  Walsingham  and  Burleigh, 
Davison  and  Heneage,  Leicester  himself,  and 
Norreys,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  the 
Netherlands,  coping  with  a  situation  difficult 
enough  apart  from  caprices  in  policy.  The 
history  of  these  particular  months,  as  detailed  in 
these  letters,  has  little  that  is  of  outstanding 
importance  in  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  full  of 
the  miseries  of  starving  garrisons  and  the  un- 
easiness of  a  population  under  the  occupation 
and  movements  of  soldiery.  There  is  also  here 
material  which  will  enable  the  student  to 
straighten  out  the  tangled  question  of  the  secret 
negotiations  between  Elizabeth  and  Parma. 

Mrs.  Lomas  provides  a  carefully-worked-out 
Preface  in  which  the  main  threads  of  all  the 
complicated  intrigues  are  satisfactorily  traced 
out  and  combined.  The  relations  between 
England  and  France  are  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  those  between  England  and  the  Netherlands 
or  Spain.  The  French  Court  is  in  the  thick  of 
the  struggle  with  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
anxious  to  prevent  Elizabeth's  grant  of  money 
for  German  reiters  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
Stafford  is  Elizabeth's  Ambassador  at  Paris  and 
Chasteauneuf  the  French  Ambassador  in  England. 
Among  the  matters  with  which  Stafford  has  to 
concern  himself  is  the  affair  of  the  Giffords. 

Pleasant  detail  of  matters  other  than  war  and 
polities'  may  be  found  in  the  newsletters  (of  which 
this  volume  includes  three  or  four)  and  in  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  rest  of  the  correspondence. 
Thus  Lord  Willoughby,  writing  from  Copenhagen, 
tells  about  Tycho  Brahe,  his  observatory  and  his 
discovery  of  a  comet. 

The  text,  we  learn,  was  ready  for  publication 
six  years  ago.  We  congratulate  Mrs.  Lomas  on 
at  last  seeing  before  her  the  completed  result  of 
her  labours. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  copies  are  to  be 
obtained  at  Imperial  House,  Kingsway,  W.C.2. 

Original  Sources  of  English  History.     By   L.   F. 

Salzmann.  (Heffer,  Cambridge.) 
THIS  modest  little  volume  is  intended  for  the  very 
beginner  in  historical  study,  and  therefore  takes 
in  the  most  elementary  facts  and  principles  con- 
cerning "  sources "  and  their  use.  Freshness, 
clearness,  aptness  in  illustration,  some  care  as 
to  proportion,  and  good  judgment  as  to  inevitable 
omissions  are  the  principal  qualities — besides  the 
requisite  knowledge — on  which  the  success  of 
such  a  book  as  this  will  depend.  They  are 
present  here,  and  make  these  pages  excellent 
reading  even  for  one  to  whom  the  matters  dealt 
with  are  familiar.  Much  more  should  they  prove 
so  to  readers  who  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  subject.  The  importance  of  history  cannot, 
we  believe,  be  overrated  ;  and  if  it  is  found  dull 
by  many  minds  in  comparison  with  science  or 
poetry,  the  reason  most  often  lies,  as  Mr.  Salzmann 
suggests,  in  the  dependence  on  wearisome  and  not 
seldom  inaccurate  text-books — in  the  lack,  that 
is,  of  some  such  general,  living  conception  of 
the  nature  of  history  and  the  method  of  its 
growth  as  his  book  supplies.  The  chapter  on 
Records  illustrates  especially  well  what  we  mean. 
There  is  a  chapter  headed  '  Episodics  '  and  we 


confess  to  a  dubious  feeling  about  that  word,  which 
our  author  tells  us  is  of  his  own  invention.  It 
is  intended  to  denote  poems — such  as  '  The 
Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  '  or  the  ballad  of  '  Chevy 
Chase  ' — which  deal  with  isolated  incidents  or 
special  aspects  of  life.  Perhaps  some  reader 
of  our  columns  could  suggest  a  better. 

THE  Editor  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands 
Library,  Manchester,  for  July  is  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  an  excellent  number.  He  himself 
contributes  an  article  on  Dante — dealing  chiefly 
with  the  history  of  the  poet's  works  and  influence. 
Dr.  Tout  has  an  illuminating  paper  on  the  place 
in  history  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  J;  Dr. 
Vaughan  has  a  subject  of  very  great  interest  in 
Giamba  Hista  Vico  ;  Dr.  Reiidel  Harris  imparts 
what,  if  it  stands  criticism,  will  prove  an  important 
discovery  —  that  of  a  considerable  fragment  of 
the  work  of  Marcion  ;  and  Dr.  Powicke  gives  us 
the'first  instalment  of  a  study  of  Ailred  of  Rievaulx, 
the'joccasion  for  which  was  the  acquisition  by 
the  *  John  Rylands  Library  of  a  manuscript  of 
Walter  Daniel's  '  Centum  Sententiae.'  Mr. 
Buckle  discusses,  in  the  light  of  the  Rylands 
Coptic  MS.,  the  history  of  the  Forty  Martyrs  of 
Sebaste.  There  is  a  note  by  Mrs.  Rose-Troup 
on  Henry  de  Cicestria's  Missal,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  were  interested  in  Mr.  George  Homer's 
query  at  12  S.  viii.  168,  on  the  whereabouts  of 
a  Syriac  MS.  (a  Harmony  of  the  Life  and  Passion 
of  our  Lord),  once  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  short  note 
on  the  subject — also  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Rend  el 
Harris — which  concludes  this  number. 

WE  have  received  the  Ninth  Report  of  the 
Society  of  Genealogists.  The  manuscript  acces- 
sions to  the  library  are  numerous  and  interesting, 
especially  in  regard  to  Kent  and  Warwickshire 
topics.  It  is  clear  from  the  Report  that  the 
activity  of  the  Society  has  sustained  itself 
throughout  the  past  year,  and  we  note  an  en- 
couraging increase  in  the  number  of  members. 


J?otice£  to  Corregponbentg. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers"— at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G. 4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

When  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses — 
immediately  after  the  exact  heading — the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 
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The  Completion 
of  a  Great  Work 


Illustrated  History  and 
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is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
now  on  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subscribers 
in  the  same  styles  of  binding,  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  other  volumes. 

The  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  The  Times  History 
form  a  complete  and  standard  war  library  that  should  be 
in  every  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  The  complete  work  may  be  obtained,  care- 
fully packed  and  post  free,  from  The  Publisher,  Printing 
House  Square,  London,  E.C.4,  at  the  following  prices  : — 
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Full  Leather                 ..             ..             ..  22    0    0 
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Send    a    remittance    to-day,     and    add    this 
magnificent  work  to  your  shelves. 
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is  embodied  that  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  map, 
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A  JOURNEY  TO   SCOTLAND 
IN    1730. 

RICHARD  YATES,  the  writer  of  the  following 
letter,  was  the  son  of  John  Yates  of  Newby, 
Co.  Westmorland.  Born  Sept.  14,  1701,  he 
was  educated  at  Bampton  School  in  his 
nalive  county  and  matriculated  at  Queen's 
r..ll(-(>,  Oxford,  July  5,  1716.  He  took  his 
B.A.  degree  Feb.  13,  1721/2,  arid  his  M.A. 
1730.  In  1723  he  was  appointed  Head 
M.istcr  of  Appleby  Grammar  School,  a  post 
which  he  held  for  58  years  until  his  death 
on  Dec.  31,  1781.  The  present  Provost  of 
Queen's  College,  Dr.  Magrath,  who  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  some  interesting 
fads  from  the  College  records,  informs  me 
that  during  his  long  tenure  of  office  at 
Apploby  School,  Richard  Yates  sent  up  to 


his  old  College  at  Oxford  quite  half  the 
members  of  the  foundation  at  the  time.  A 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  St.  Lawrence's 
Church,  Appleby,  bears  the  following 
epitaph,  composed  by  his  friend,  Archdeacon 
William  Paley,  then  vicar  of  the  church 
and  author  of  '  Evidences  of  Christianity  '  :— 
To  preserve  the  Remembrance 

of  a  long  valuable  life 

Spent   in   the   most   useful   of   all   Employments 
This  marble  is  inscribed  with  the  name 

of 

Richard  Yates,  M.A. 

58  years  Master  of  the  Grammar  School 

in  this  town 

whom 

an    accurate    knowledge    of    Roman    Literature 

A  just  &  most  harmonius  elocution 

unwearied  diligence 

and 

a  serious   attention   to   the   moral 
and  religious  Improvement  of  his  pupils 

eminently  qualified 

for  the  important  Station  which  he  held. 
He  died  December  the  31st  A.D.   1781 
and  in  the  Eighty  first  year  of  his  age. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Counsell,  the 
present  Head  Master  of  Appleby  Grammar 
School,  for  kindly  supplying  me  with  the 
copy  of  this  inscription. 

Richard  Yates  never  took  Holy  Orders, 
though  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed 
a  Surrogate  for  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle.  He 
married  a  Miss  Hartley,  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  both  sub- 
sequently married. 

Though  the  identity  of  the  writer  of  this 
letter  is  beyond  question,  the  MS.  in  my 
possession  is  apparently  a  more  or  less  con- 
temporary copy  of  the  original,  and  unfor- 
tunately contains  several  misreadings  on 
the  part  of  the  somewhat  incompetent  tran- 
scriber. Some  of  these  can  be  corrected 
with  tolerable  certainty,  but  here  and  there 
this  has  not  been  possible,  though  the  general 
sense  can  usually  be  gathered.  I  have 
several  letters  of  a  later  date  written  by 
Richard  Yates  to  his  first  cousin,  and  my 
great -great -grandfather,  Richard  Button 
Yates,  for  many  years  Rector  of  Solihull, 
Co.  Warwick.  Richard  Sutton  Yates  entered 
Queen's  College  in  1730  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
from  a  certain  similarity  in  the  writing  of 
the  MS.  to  other  specimens  in  my  possession, 
I  think  it  possible  that  my  ancestor  was  the 
copyist,  though  this  cannot  be  stated  as  a 
fact. 

The  letter  appears  to  be  addressed  to  a 
friend  at  Queen's  College,  but  his  name  does 
not  appear  thereon.  From  certain  passages 
in  the  epistle,  one  may  guess  him  to  have 
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been  a  north -country  neighbour.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  "  Walles 
Cow-band  "  (assuming  this  to  be  a  correct 
reading)  is  a  known  name  for  the  jougs. 

Glasgow,  June  4th,  1730.      2  o'cl. 
Dear  Sr, 

I  have  got  thus    far  on  my  progress  thro'  ye 
Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  intend  to  go  by  Sterling, 
Banockburn,  Arther's   Oven,   Fawkirk,  Lithgow, 
Ld  Hoptoun's,  Queen's-Ferry,  Edenburgh,  Muscle- 
burgh,  Barwic,  Whittingham  [to  see  Tom  Nevison] 
Rothbury   [to  see  Dr.   Sharp],  and   from  thence 
thro'  Morpeth  to  Newcastle  against  ye  Races  ;   so 
by  Durham  and  Darlington  over  Stainmore  home. 
I  have  not  seen  enough  of  ys  country  to  enter  into 
a  just  character  of  it :    but  must  needs  say  yt 
our  Countrymen  in  Westm.  and  Cumbd  are  too 
much  prejudic'd  agst  Scotland,  and    much  more 
are  ye  nations  of  ye  South.      Their  judgemt  is 
form'd  from  Allison -bank,  Annan,  Graitney*  or 
ye  first  house  in  Scotld  where  they  just  step  over 
ye  Sark|  to   drink   French  wine  at    18d  a  bottle, 
and  to  say  once  in  their  lives  they  have  been  in 
Scotld.     The  Scots  indeed  may  easily  retort  upon 
us,  yt  ye  nearer  their  Land    lies    to  England  ye 
worse  is  their  country  ;  for  from  ye  Sark  to  Annan 
there's  a  face  of  meer  Poverty  and   Nastiness, 
little  or  no  land  yt  seems  improvable,  and  very  few 
appearances  of  Human  industry,  and  for  ye  same 
reason  very  few  houses.     From  Annan  to  Dum- 
fries ye  country  mends  upon  your   hands,  from 
thence  to  Drumlenric  ye  country  grows  better  ; 
but  as  if  all  ye  beauty  of   ye  neighbourhood  was 
drain' d    to  adorn    yt  one  place,  all  ye  country 
beyond  for  1 5  miles  to  Dowglass  Mill  is  shocking, 
Enterkin  and  Lead-Hills  (where  Ld  Hoptoun  has 
some  rich  mines)  are  as  hideous  as  ye  Fells  abt  ye 
Peak  in  Derbyshire  or  to  compare  it  wth  a  Place 
better  known  to  you  and  me,  Hy  trophead  near  Mur- 
ton  Pike   is   only   a   little  more   frightful.       Fm 
Dowgl.  Mill  to  Hamilton  ye  country  resembles  ye 
Chalk  Hills  near  Dunstable,  and  near  Hamilton 
you  see  how  diffusive  ye  spirit  of  yt  Noble  Family 
of  Hamilton  has  once  been  ;    for  carry  your  eye 
round  ye  Town  for  2  miles  in  a  line  and  you  see 
all   ye    Circle   near    12    miles    in    Circumference 
beautified   wth    Lime.  Walls,    long   Avenues    and 
plantations,  and  all  ys  at  ye  expence  of  ye  D.  of 
Hamilton.     The  Stage  from  Hamilton  to  Glasgow 
entertained  pur   eye  much  more  yn  ye  last  from 
Dowglass  Mill  to  wth  in  2  miles  of  Hamilton.     At 
ye  end  of  a  long  Lane  wth  a  fine  spacious  pavemt 
almost  flat,  adorn' d    on    each    hand  wth  regular 
Plantations  we  came  fm  Hamilton  to  Beadle  brigg, 
as    'tis  pronounc'd ;      and  I   imagin'd  truly     so 
pronounc'd    wn   we  pd  a  beadle  a  piece  for  our 
Horses  going  over  ;    but  ye  true  name  is  Bothwel] 
bridge  famd,  as  I  was  told  for  a  Beencounter  yt 
happen'd  there  in  Monmouth's  time  abt  81  (but  it 
had   it's  name  I  think    from  Earl    Bothwell    3d 
Husband  to  M.  Qn  of  ye  Scots).     It  brought  us 
over  ye  Clydd  into  Clyddesdale,  a  fine  vale  where 
most  of  ye  aples  grow  yt  ye  whole  Kgdom  of  Scotland 
is  supplied  wth.      The  Bridge  consists  but  of   2 
Arches  but  exceeding  neat  and  strong,  and  indeed 
all  along  as  we  have  come  we  have  found  their 


*  I.e.,  Gretna. 
t  Sark — a  small  river  which  separates  Cumber- 
land from  Dumfriesshire,  near  Gretna. 


Bridges,  their  Town  Pavemts,  their  Highways, 
and  publick  buildings  exceed  ye  generality  in 
ngland.  The  Bridge  at  Dumfries  is  a  noble 
work,  very  broad  ye  Passage  over  it,  and  of  ye 
9  arches  it  consists  of,  3  where  ye  main  wait  of  ye 
water  flows  wn  ye  Tide  is  gone,  are  very  high  and 
very  wide.  It  lays  over  ye  Nith  on  ye  South  west 
side  of  ye  Town,  tho  Mackey  in  his  Journey  thro' 
Scotld  places  it  on  ye  East  side,  as  I  remember 
and  gives  it  1 3  arches  instead  of  9.  In  ye  place  of 
ye  Castle  wch  when  Mackey  saw  it,  stood  at  ye 
East  end  of  ye  Town,  is  now  built  at  ye  N.W.  end 
a  very  beautifull  Church,  a  fine  piece  of  Modern 
Architecture  wch  wd  appear  at  ye  bottom  of  a  fine 
long  street  if  ye  prospect  were  not  intercepted  by 
another  publick  building,  their  Town  Hall,  and 
nothing  but  its  own  fitness  cd  attone  for  its  inter- 
cepting ye  Church.  The  beauty  of  ys  Church 
made  us  ample  amends  for  ye  mortifying  appear- 
ance of  yt  at  Annan,  for  there  did  we  see  a  Church 
thatcht,  and  very  ill  thatched  too.  There  did  we 
see  first  a  pr  of  Juggs  fixd  to  ye  Jambs  of  ye  Kirk 
Door,  (hi  other  places  we  found  'em  fix'd  to  ye 
Market  Cross).  [?]  Walles  Cow-band  or  the  Juggs 
are  an  instrumt  of  punisht  answering  in  use  to 
our  Pillory  ;  they  are  no  more  yn  2  semi-circles  of 
Iron  turning  upon  a  pliable  loose  joynt  to  receive 
ye  neck  of  an  offender,  wth  a  hole  at  each  end  to 
put  a  hang-lock  thro'  :  they  depend  from  ye  Wall 
by  a  Chain  of  6  or  8  Links.  If  it  had  been  our 
luck  to  have  fallen  in  at  Annan  on  a  Sabath  Day 
we  might  perhaps  have  seen  ye  Head  of  a  Pilferer  or 
Fornicator  expos' d  in  such  a  place  where  genlly 
in  England  at  lamb  ing- time  we  see  ye  Heads  of 
Ravens,  Foumarts  or  Badgers  dangling.  We  found 
sevll  Gentlemn's  and  some  Noblemn's  Places  all 
along  fm  Dumfries  hither,  wch  beautify  ye 
Scenes  vastly,  and  in  some  parts  shew  Art  very 
adventageously,  where  Nature  in  trowth  wd 
but  ha'  had  a  vairy  unco  leuk.  Drumlenrig 
particularly  is  as  Sweet  a  Place  as  ever  I  desire  to 
see.  The  carving  in  wood  over  ye  Chimney  pieces 
and  Doors,  richer  and  finer  yn  anything  in  our 
Chappel,*  ye  Pictures  in  ye  Gallery  and  other 
apartments,  ye  curious  prints  yt  adorn  ye  Stair- 
case, ye  stately  velvet  Beds  wth  chairs  and  sofas  of 
ye  same,  ye  oak  and  cedar  Wainscot,  ye  many  rich 
pieces  of  Tapestry,  and  wt  is  most  egregiously 
curious,  ye  Family  of  France  in  all  its  branches 
in  Lewis  ye  XlVth's  time,  done  wth  needle-work 
in  colours  suiting  hands,  face  and  drapery,  wch 
adorn  ye  fine  Dutches  of  Queensbury's  closet,  speak 
all  ye  elegance  of  a  modern  taste  ;  and  ye  Building 
and  Gardens  with  Plantations  in  Prospect  are 
.monumts  of  yt  extravagnt,  ambition  yt  inspir'd 
ye  1st  Dke  of  Queensburry  in  K£  Chles  2d's  time 
to  conquer  Nature.  For  all  ye  Rock,  on  wch  ye 
House  and  Gardens  are  laid  out  is  cut  into  such 
forms  as  answer  ye  conveniences  of  either  :  and 
evergreens  of  all  sorts  planted  on  an  iner  Range 
of  Hills  along  3  quarters  of  ye  space  yt  Invirons 
ye  House  quite  intercept  ye  prospect  of  ye 
remoter  back  range  of  Mountains,  'bating  where 
vistoes  direct  ye  eye  to  such  delightful  [?  hollows] 
as  are  pleasing  enough  at  a  distance  :  and  if  he  has 
not  skreen'd  ye  Mountains  from  our  view  on  ye 
4th  side,  'tis  only  because  it  was  not  in  ye  power 
of  human  Industry  or  wealth  to  effect  it,  for  a 
descent  from  his  house  on  yt  side,  with  a  wide 


*  I.e.,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
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valley,  runs  so  far,  yt   unless    he    had  rais'd    an 
artificial  Mount  of  a  Mile  perpendicular  height,  and 
2  miles  in  length  to  have  planted  upon,  'twas  not 
to  be  done  ;    for  ye  mountains  beyond  ye  valley 
are  too  barren  and  ye  soil  too  loose  and  Chiverry 
to  bear  anything.     And  I  know  not  but,  in  ye 
humour  he  was  in,  he  might  have  gone  so  far  as  | 
to  have  spent  ye  best  part  of  his  Estate  upon  such  i 
a  Mount,  if  his  choice  had  not  determin'd  him  | 
to  leave  yt  side  expos'd  as  a  foil  to  ye  other  works,  ! 
and  to    shew    ye    spectator    from   his  Castle  wt ; 
difficulties  he  had  conquer'd.     'Tis  very  remark- 
able yt  tho'  ye  House  and  Gardens  cost  ye  Family 
60  thousand  pds  and  more,  none  of  'em  Lodg'd 
6  nights  in  ye  House. 

June  ye  4th,  9  in  ye  Evens. 

Glasgow  is  a  neater  Town  yn  any  I  ever  saw  or  j 
heard  describ'd  in  Engd.  Ye  streets  spacious  and  j 
exceeding  well  pav'd  ;  ye  2  grand  Streets  cross  j 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  ye  buildings  yt  fm  ; 
ye  4  angles  are  very  genteel,  but  not  so  exactly  i 
regular  as  in  Northampton  :  there's  2  Rows  of ! 
Piazza's  run  parallel  to  each  other  for  abt  250 
yards  in  one  of  ye  streets  ;  but  those  are  all  that  j 
are  so  much  talked  off.  Not  a  Coach  or  a  chair  to  i 
be  seen  abt  ye  Town.  No  waggons  and  very  few 
wheel  Carriages  have  been  seen  by  us  yet,  either 
at  Dumfries,  Hamilton  or  ys  Place :  and  'tis 
reasonable  to  believe  yt  ye  smoothness  of  their 
Pavemts  is  owing  to  ye  disuse  of  wheel  carriages  ; 
at  ye  same  time,  that  very  smoothness  renders 
wheel  carriages  useless  ;  Trail  carts  and  sledges 
running  easily  along. 

The  entrance  to  ye  College  yt  fronts  ye  High 
Street  has  something  more  magnificent  yn  any  of 
of  ye  old  colleges  in  Oxon,  excepting  great  Tom 
but  each  of  ye  2  Quadrangles  are  but  about  ye 
size  of  Edmd  Hall ;  ye  Building  pretty  regular, 
but  not  grand.  They  are  building  a  3d  Quad- 
rangle yt  will  be  as  big  as  ye  other  two,  4  or  5  of  ye 
Stair  Cases  are  finish'd  and  have  been  inhabited 
a  [?  week]  or  two  ;  ye  Buildings  are  very  neat, 
somewt  like  our  North  Quadrangle  on  ye  New 
Coll :  side,  and  are  to  be  solely  appropriated  to 
ye  use  of  ye  Professors  and  their  familys,  each 
family  having  a  Stair  case  to  itself  consisting  of  3 
stories  with  3  sash  windows  on  ye  two  upper 
floors,  5  on  ye  floor  below.  Their  publick  Hall 
is  neater  yn  any  of  our  old  ones  in  Oxon,  and  wn 
ye  Library,  wch  is  above  it  is  remov'd  to  another 
place,  and  ye  floor  thereof  taken  away,  and  ye 
height  of  it  added  to  ye  height  of  their  Hall,  wth 
a  range  of  Attic  windows  above  for  an  upper  light ; 
and  their  Oratory  (where  they  train  ye  [?  Minis- 
ters] up  to  compositions  of  extempore  Prayer  and 
Sermons  of  two  hours  long)  is  taken  away,  and 
ye  length  of  it  added  to  ye  length  of  their  Hall, 
wth  a  neat  Marble  Chimneypiece  at  each  end  of 
ye  Room  and  clean  Oak  wainscot  carry' d  quite 
round  ye  room,  very  like  wt  we  have  in  our  Hall,* 
wn  all  ys  is  done,  wch  they  are  going  abt  with 
all  speed,  'twill  be  inferior  to  no  Hall  in  Oxon  for 
grandeur  but  ours  and  Ch.  Ch.  Their  Library,  we 
\vas  told,  containd  abt  5  thousd  vollumes  of  well 
collected  Books.  Our  frd  excus'd  himself  fm 
shewing  it  us  on  acct  of  ye  disorder  ye  Books  were 
in  agst  their  removal,  and  it  did  not  become  us 
to  press  to  see  it.  We  were  entertain'd  wth  a 


sight  of  about  a  Dozen  stones  wth  Romn  In- 
scriptions, presented  to  ye  College  by  some  of  ye 
Scotch  Nobility,  dug  out  of  Antonius's  Wall,  yt 
runs  from  ye  Fyrth  of  ye  Clydde  to  ye  Fyrth  of 
Forth,  call'd  in  Gordon's  Geography  by  ye  vulgar 
name  of  Graham's  Dike.  The  College  had  men 
at  work  at  yt  very  tune  digging  out  some  more, 
and  carts  were  dispatched  yt  day  to  convey  some 
of  'em  home  :  and  all  yt  Gratis  :  For  ye  Anti- 
quarys  of  ye  Coll :  and  neighbourhood  have  so 
far  encourag'd  in  ye  country  an  implicit  faith  in 
ye  value  of  those  stones,  yt  they  assist  wth  as 
much  readiness  in  conveying  one  of  'em  to  ye 
Coll :  to  be  deposited  by  ye  rest,  as  ye  [?  Papists] 
wd  do  in  carrying  ye  thumb  or  arm  of  a  St  in 
procession  to  ye  shrine  where  ye  rest  of  ye  Body 
lays.  We  read  all  ye  Inscriptions  carefully,  but 
ye  import  of  'em  was  no  more  yn  ys,  yt  such  a 
company  finished  so  many  paces  of  ye  wall  for 
their  share.  The  pleasure  of  leaving  yt  memoran- 
dum to  posterity  being  ye  only  reward  extraordi- 
nary allow' d  to  ye  soldiers  for  ye  mighty  labour 
such  work  must  have  cost  'em.  A  Reward  suffi- 
cient had  they  foreseen  how  fond  ye  prest  age  wd 
prove  in  admiring  the  awkward  shape  of  an  E  or  a 
U  cut  by  an  ignorant  Romn  Soldier  yt  was  not 

scholar   enough   to    make   a  F Mason  !     But 

peace  !  break  thee  off — see  there — an  Antiquary 
is  just  entering  ye  room,  and  good  manners  will' 
not  allow  me  to  continue  writing  wn  our  Frd  is 
come  to  take  a  bottle  wth  us,  especially  in  ridicule 
of  ye  most  fashionable  modern  accomplisht  of 
wch  Mr  Symson  is  so  much  a  master. 

V.  B.  CROWTHEK-BEYNON,  F.S.A. 
(To  be  concluded.) 


*  At  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(See  12  S.  viii.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442,  485 ; 
ix.  21,  61,  103.) 

VIII.— THE  THOMPSON  FAMILY. 
RICARDTJS  THOMSON,  glasyer.  Free  of 
the  city  1492.  The  history  of  this  family 
is  very  interesting,  as  the  period  during 
which  they  lived  and  worked  (1492-1613) 
comprised  that  of  the  Reformation ;  and 
they  and  their  apprentices  to  whom  they 
taught  the  business  evidently  played  a 
prominent  part  in  preserving  and  con- 
tinuing the  art  of  glass-painting  from 
medieval  times  until  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance  was  well  advanced.  Their 
work  was  carried  on  after  them  by  the 
Gyles  family,  some  of  whom  were  contem- 
porary with  them,  as  they  themselves  had 
previously  been  with  the  Pettys,  and  most 
probably  their  pupils  also.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Richard  Thompson  with  the 
exception  of  the  date  on  which  he  was  free 
of  the  city.  William  Thompson,  glazier 
(free  1496,  died  1539),  and  Nicholas  Thomp- 
son (mentioned  in  William  Thompson's 
will)  were,  probably  his  brothers  ;  and 
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Robert  (free  1564,  died  1620)  and  Roger  \  and  other  artists  of  the  first  half  of  the 
Thompson  (free  158C),  his  grandsons  or  fifteenth  century.  William  Thompson  was 
grandnephews.  Chamberlain  of  the  city  in  1526  (Skaife 

Willelmus  Thomson,  glasier.  Free  of  the  j  MS.,  Lord  Mayors  and  Sheriffs,  in  York 
city  1496.  Probably  brother  of  Richard  Public  Library).  He  made  his  will  (Reg. 
Thompson  (free  1492).  Wife,  Agnes.  In  D.  and  C.  Ebor.  2,  fol.  184d)  on  April  11, 
his  will' he 'mentions  his  brother  "  Nicoles,"  j  1539,  desiring  to  be  "buried  in  the  West 


also  his  "  brother  "  (  ?  brother-in-law)  Thomas 
Browne  ;  "  William,  the  said  Thomas  Browne 


ende  of  the  churche  d'edycate  in  the  memorie 
of  Saint  Michaell  called  Belframe."     To  his 


son,"  and  Robert  Browne,  probably  another  j  brother  •"  Nicoles  "  and  his  brother  ( ?  brother- 
nephew.  His  workmen  were  Ambrose  I  in-law)  Thomas  Browne  a  gown  or  a  jacket 
Dunwith  (free  of  the  city  1517),  Laurence  |  each,  and  to  his  nephews,  William  and 
Spencer  (free  of  the  city  153,3),  Thomas  j  Robert  Browne  xija  each.  "  To  Saynt 
Nicholson,  and  Thomas  Lelemaia.  Richard  j  JohnGilde  may ntened  with  taillers  iijs  iiijd." 
Pille  (free  1510)  was  either  his  partner  or  To  Richard  Pille  (free  1510),  who,  as 


another  workman,  but  as  Pille  had  a  son, 


showjn    above,     was    probably    his   partner 


Sir  Thomas,  in  Holy  Orders,  and  shortly  j  and  whom  he  made  supervisor  of  his  will, 
before  the  year  1543*  Was  in  business  for  his  "  boke  of  portitour,"  evidently  a  sketch 
himself,  the  former  is  the  more  likely.  There  book  of  details  of  figure  and  ornament 
can  be  little  doubt  that  William  Thompson  |  copied  from  the  work  of  other  artists  ;  or 
was  the  artist  who  executed  the  windows  |  figure  and  landscape  sketches  done  as  an 
of  St.  Michael-le-Belfrey  Church,  built  in  j  aid  in  his  work  or  for  amusement.  Parallel 
1528  and  the  two  or  three  following  years  J  examples  to  the  above  are  to  be  found  in 
*  during  the  very  period  of  the  Reformation,  |  Valentin  Bouch,  glass-painter  of  Metz 
and  said  by  Parker  to  be  the  last  church!  (died  1451),  bequeathing  to  "his  old 
erected  in  the  Gothic  style  in  England,  j  workman "  Herman  Foliq  "  twelve  pieces 
Robert  Petty,  the  last  of  that  great  family  of  portraiture  of  Italy  or  of  Albert  "  (Le 
of  glass-painters  With  whom  Thompson  most  j  Vieil,  'L' Art  de  la  Peinture  sur  Verre,' 
probably  learnt  his  trade,  had  die.d  in  1528  \  p.  95),  and  Robert  Preston  the  glass- 
whilst  the  church  was  being  built  and  before  j  painter  of  York  (vide  '  N.  &  Q.,'  12  S.  viii. 
it  would  be  ready  to  receive  its  glass.  Thomp- 1  486-487)  leaving,  in  1503,  "  to  Robert  Begge, 
son  was  not  only  the  principal  glass-painter '  my  prentese  (free  1504),  all  my  bookes  that 
of  his  day,  but  moreover  lived  in  the  parish  |  is  fitte  for  one  prentesse  of  his  crafi'te  to 
and  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  church.  !  lerne  by."  To  Richard  Pille,  as  well  as 
The  windows  were  evidently  being  painted  |  to  his  workmen  Ambrose  Dunwith,  Law- 
between  the  years  1528  and  1536,  when  items  j  rence  Spenser,  Thomas  Nicolson,  and 
of  payments  for  the  white  and  coloured  Bur-  j  Thomas  Leleman,  William  Thompson  be- 
gundy  glass  used  appear  in  the  Fabric  Rolls  !  queathed  severally  a  complete  outfit  con- 
of  the  Minster;  whilst  one  window,  which  |  sisting  of  "  one  warke  borde,  a  pare  of  moldes 
unfortunately  no  longer  exists,  was  dated  I  (for  casting  lead  calmes  and  strips  of  solder), 
1537;  i.e.,  previous  to  the  date  of  William  I  a  pare  of  sheres  and  a  pare  of  clawmes 
Thompson's  death,  in  1539.  These  win- 1  (clamps  for  fastening  the  two  hinged  sides 
dows,  although  they  were  actually  being  j  of  the  casting-moulds  together  whilst  the 
painted  at  the  very  time  Galyon  Hone  and !  molten  metal  was  being  run  in)."  In  addi- 
others  were  at  work  on  those  for  King's  tion  to  the  above,  Leleman  was  given  a 
College,  Cambridge,  show  hardly  any  traces  "moller"  for  grinding  the  glass  enamel 
of  Renaissance  feeling,  except  in  the  letters!  and  Nicolson  "  a  gold  moller." 


of  the  monograms  of  the  different  donors 
and  the  true-lovers'  knots  surrounding 
them.  The  technique  of  the  painting  is 
generally  coarse  and  brutal,  and  shows 


This  last,  if  not  a  mistake,  is  very  remark- 
able as  being  a  very  early  reference  to  the 
so-called  "  purple  of  Cassius,"  or  gold  precipi- 
tate, used  in  the  production  of  a  rose-coloured 


1  i  /.  ,1  i  .     .        •  UCoUt7«     LIOC'^A   XIX     UJLJ.U     IJX  V/V4.  IAV-*  UAV^AX    Wi    CW    A  \Jf3\-t  ~\s  \J*  \S  ^IJ.  ^V-l 

as  much  degeneracy  from  the  work  attri-    enamel  and  gold  pink  glass,  the  discovery  of 
buted  to  the  Pettys  as  their  work .declined  j  which    ig    ge*nera{iy    attributed    to    Andrew 
from  the  standard  of  that  of  the  Chambers  i  Cassius  Qr  ^  son/who  bore  the  same  name, 
*In  this  year  a  lease   was  granted  of  "  one  |  some  time  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
(feeporia  "t^          %  £  5      !  '-nth  century.     There  is   however  a  recipe 


tions  pub.  by'H.M.  Stationery  Office,  '  N.  &  Q,'    f°r    preparing  it  in  a  fifteenth- century-  MS. 
11  S.  xii.,  Dec.  11,  1915.)  |  in  the  library  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Salvatore 
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at  Bologna  (printed  in  Mrs.  Merrifi  eld's 
4  Original  Treatises,'  p.  334.)  It  is  custom- 
ary amongst  glass- painters  at  the  present 
day  to  keep  a  muller  specially  for  gold  purple, 
in  order  to  prevent  this  delicate  colour  from 
being  soiled. 

"  To  S*  Thomas  Pille,"  evidently  son  of 
Richard  Pille,  his  workman  or  partner, 
William  Thompson  bequeathed  xxd,  re- 
questing his  prayers  on  his  behalf,  and  to 
Rauf  Beckwith,  probably  father  of  the  "  Mr. 
Beckwith  n  who  supplied  "  4  whyspe  of  Bur- 
goine  glasse  "to  the  minster  in  1577  (York 
Minster  Fabric  Rolls,  Surtees  Soc.),  he  be- 
queathed his  "  battell  axe."  A  William 
Beckwith,  probably  another  member  of  the 
same  family,  paid  for  a  window  in  St. 
Michael -le-Belfrey  Church  in  1530  (Drake, 
'  Hist,  of  York,'  large  ed.,  p.  344). 

Mention  of  weapons  of  offence  and  defence 
similar  to  the  above,  which  throws  light  upon 
the  social  position  of  the  medieval  glass- 
painter,  is  made  in  the  will  of  William  Inglish 
(free  1450,  died  1480),  where  we  read  of 
"  i  jak,  1  salet,  1  ax,  and  gauntelettes." 
whilst  Sir  John  Petty  (free  1470,  died  1508), 
probably  because  of  his  position  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  city,  possessed  quite  a  small 
armoury,  including  "a  white  crose,  a  salet 
w*  harnes  for  ye  slevys,  a  fald  of  male,  a 
gorget  and  a  hawberd,  a  breist  plait,  sieves  of 
male,  wt  a  battil  axe  and  a  salett  "  ( Vide 
'  X.  &  Q.,'  ante,  p.  63). 

William  Thompson  made  Agnes  his  wife 
his  sole  executrix  and  residuary  legatee,  with 
Richard  Pille  as  supervisor,  who  received 
"  v*  for  his  panes."  Witnesses :  Richard  Pille, 
Ambrose  Dun  with,  and  four  more  who  are 
mentioned  by  name  "  with  other  moo  "  who 
are  not.  Probate  granted  Feb.  20,  1539-40. 

John  Thompson,  glasier,  1564.  Charge 
for  scrutation.  Act.  Book,  fol.  23,  catalogued 
in  Wills  in  the  York  Registry  (Yorks. 
Archaeol.  Soc.,  Record  Series,  vol.  xi.). 
Evidently  another  member  of  the  same 
family,  but  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known. 

Robertus  Thomson,  glasyer.  Free  of  the 
city  1564.  Wife,  Ann.  Son,  Robert,  tapi- 
tour.  Free  1598.  Daughters,  Margaret, 
Mary,  and  Ann.  His  brother  Roger  Thomson 
(free  1580  and  who  died  some  time  before 
Robert  Thomson's  decease  in  1620)  was  also 
a  glass-painter.  These  two  were  probably 
the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Nicholas  Thomson, 
whom  William  Thomson  (free  1496,  died 
1539)  mentions  in  his  will,  or  of  the  Richard 
Thomson  (free  in  1492).  Robert  Thomson 
made  his  will  June  19,  1620,  desiring  to  be 


buried  "  near  where  my  brother  Roger 
Thompson  (free  1580)  and  other  of  my  friends 
have  bene  buried.35  To  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet "  one  silver  bowle  and  two  silver 
spoones."  To  his  daughter  Mary  xl"  and 
to  Ann  xx8.  "  To  the  poore  within  Bou- 
thome  ward  iijs  iiijd."  In  his  will  he  makes 
no  mention  of  his  son  Robert,  who,  twenty- 
two  years  previously,  viz.,  in  1598,  had 
become  free  of  the  city  as  a  tapitour,  i.e.,  a 
maker  of  tapestries  and  coverlets,  a  trade 
which  at  one  time  flourished  in  York,  and 
who  had  no  doubt  by  that  time  become 
independent.  He  made  his  wife  Ann  his  sole 
executrix  of  his  will  (Reg.  D.  and  C.  Ebor., 
v.  244) ,  which  was  witnessed  by  three  persons, 
none  of  whom  is  known  to  have  been  a  glass- 
painter,  and  was  proved  Feb.  5,  1620. 

Robert  Thomson's  business  was  evidently 
continued  by  his  nephew,  "  Georgius  Thomp- 
son, glasier,  fil.  Rogeri  Thompson,  glasier,'1 
free  of  the  city  in  1613,  and  we  can  reason- 
ably suppose  that,  unless  anything  untoward 
happened,  it  would  be  still  in  existence 
thirty  or  more  years  after  this  date.  The 
history  of  the  Thomson  firm  thus  well  over- 
laps that  of  the  Gyles  family,  which  extended 
from  the  year  1578,  when  Nicholas  Gyles  was 
free  of  the  city,  until  the  death  of  his  grand- 
son, Henry  Gyles,  in  1709. 

JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 


A  LIGHTFOOT  BRANCH. 

THE  earliest  record  I  can  find  of  the  branch 
of  the  family  with  which  this  paper  deals 
concerns  one  Richard  Light  foot ,  bom  in  1562, 
who  became  rector  of  Stoke  Bruerne,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1601,  until  his  death  in  1625. 
He  married  Jane  Aske,  daughter  of  Robert 
Aske,  citizen  and  goldsmith  of  London,  and 
a  member  of  the  ancient  family  of  Aske,  of 
Aught  on,  Yorkshire,  who  were  leaders  in 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Richard  was 
buried  in  his  church,  and  a  memorial  tablet 
in  it  is  inscribed  *. — 

Memoriae 

Bicardi  Ldghtfoot  hujus  ecclesiae  per 
xxin  annos  Rectoris,  evangelii  praeconis, 

J.  L.  Filius  et  heres  suus  posuit. 
Pascentem  exemplo  populum  yerboque  ciboque, 

Mors  suggressa  levi  est  non  inopina  pede 
Vita  brevis  nam  longa  fuit  meditatio  mortis, 
Sic  alios  docuit  vivere,  seq :  mori. 

Dom  1625. 
Obiit  Anno 

Aet  suae  63. 

The  above  is  on  a  small  brass  in  a  freestone 
slab,  and  represents  a  priest  kneeling  at  an 
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altar  with,  dexter,  arms,  Barry  of  six  or 
et  gu.  on  a  band  sa.,  three  escallops  of  the 
first ;  sinister,  Lightfoot  impaling  arms  or 
(?)  az;. 

Two  sons  of  his  are  known,  John  and 
Richard.  The  first,  John,  evidently  he 
who  caused  the  above  memorial  to  be 
erected,  was  born  about  1598,  and  was 
entered  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1617.  He  married 
about  1625  Elizabeth  Phelips,  a  daughter  of 
Francis  Phelips,  one  of  the  auditors  of  the 
Exchequer,  by  whom  he  had  13  children, 
eight  being  sons  and  five  daughters,  namely, 

1.  John  7.  Philip 

2.  Francis  8.  Robert 

3.  George  9.  Elizabeth 

4.  William  10.  Mary 

5.  Richard  11.  Anne 

6.  Edmund  12.  Jane 

13.  Elizabeth. 

The  first  son,  John,  seems  to  have  taken  up 
a  naval  career,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  he  was  the  Captain  John  Lightfoot  who 
commanded  the  Speedwell  in  1665,  and 
subsequently  the  Elizabeth,  of  40  guns, 
losing  the  latter  ship  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
Chesapeake,  for  which  he  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  12  months'  im- 
prisonment in  the  Marshalsea,  and  not  to  be 
further  employed  In  the  inquiry  it  was 
stated,  on  the  affidavit  of  the  owner  of  the 
Handmaid,  "  a  ship  lately  returned  from 
Virginia  "  that 

Capt.  Lightfoot  had  a  day's  notice  of  four  Dutch 
ships  coining  into  James  River,  and  had  he  gone  to 
the  assistance  of  Capt.  Conway,  who  fought  for  six 
hours,  the  enemy  ships  might  have  been  taken,  but 
instead  he  went  to  a  wedding  with  a  wench  he 
brought  out  from  England. 

The  Elizabeth  only  fired  one  gun,  whea?. 
she  was  captured  and  burnt. 

John  Lightfoot  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Taylor,  of  Maidstone,  Kent,  but  had 
no  issue.  It  is  believed  he  continued  a  sea- 
faring life  after  his  imprisonment,  trading 
on  his  own  account,  possibly  with  Antigua, 
and  died  at  sea  off  Surinam  about  1682. 

Francis,  the  second  son,  lived  at  Rye, 
Sussex,  and  married  Lucy  Fuller,  daughter 
of  Davee  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Chamberhouse, 
Berks,  and  left  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

George,  the  third  son,  died  young. 

William,  the  fourth  son,  born  about  1632, 
entered  Gray's  Inn,  1653,  and  became  one 
of  the  Attorneys  in  the  Lord  Mayor's  Court, 
and  Registrar  of  the  Charterhouse,  then 
Button's  Hospital.  He  married  Catharine, 
daughter  of  Robert  and  Bethia  Abbott,  of 


St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  and  had  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  A  handsome  mural 
tablet  to  her  memory  was  placed  in  the 
Guildhall  Chapel,  and  on  the  demolition  of 
this  was  transferred  to  the  west  wall  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry,  where 
it  now  is  and  bears  the  inscription  : — 

Pise  Memoriae 

Catharinae  Lightfoot 

Filiae  Robert  Abbott  Gen. 

Praecharissimae  Conjugis 

William  Lightfoot. 
Unius  e  quatuor  clericis  in  curia 

Dni  Majoris  hujus  civitatis 

Femina  exemplaris  virtutis  et  prudentiae 

Vixit  in  sanctissimo  matrimonio  xi  annos 

Et  obiit  in  flore  aetatis 

Casibus  puerperii. 

XVii  die  February   A.D.   1677. 

et  hinc  juxta  est  sita  expectans  felicem 

resurrectionem  per  Jesum  Christum.  Amen. 

William  died  in  1699,  and  £t  his  request 
was  buried  near  his  father  in  the  Guildhall 
Chapel.  His  tombstone  has  not  apparently 
been  preserved,  but  Hetton's  '  View  of 
London  '  describes  it  as  a  grey  marble  slab 
near  the  entrance,  and  inscribed  with  the 
words  : 

Hie  jacet  Gu.  Lightfoot  Gen. 
quondam  unius  e  quatuor  Attorn,  in  curia  Dom. 
Majoris    infra  hanc   civitatem    nuper    Registrant 
Hospitii  Tho.  Button.     Ar.  qui  obiit  2  die  Jan  1699. 

Etat  suae  67.  Resurgam. 

Richard,  the  fifth  son,  became  an  Ex- 
chequer auditor,  married  Elizabeth  Hatt, 
daughter  of  John  Hatt,  Bar. -at -Law,  and 
had  a  son,  Richard,  born  1675.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  this  Richard  wes  the 
ancestor  of  the  Lightfoots  of  Antigua 
mentioned  in  Miss  Pendered's  '  Hannah 
Lightfoot,'  there  being  some  reason  to 
suppose  he  was. 

Edmund,  the  next  son,  became  a  merchant 
tailor  of  London,  marrying  Elizabeth 
Gawdren,  daughter  of  Edward  Gawdren, 
a  clothworker  of  London,  and  they  had  a 
son,  John,  born  1672. 

Philip,  the  seventh  son,  was  one  of  the 
early  emigrants  to  Virginia,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  Gloucester  Co.  in  1670,  but  history 
seems  to  have  erred  in  stating  that  he  was 
there  with  his  brother  John.  Crozier's 
'  Virginia  Heraldica  '  is  responsible  for 
this,  and  goes  on  to  give  the  names  of  the 
wife  and  children  of  this  John,  who  became 
Audit  or- General  of  Virginia  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  New  Kent  Co.,  dying  in  1707. 
He  was  obviously  not  the  naval  captain 
who  died  in  1682.  Philip  became  Justice 
of  the  Peace  for  the  Upper  District  of  James 
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River.  He  married  Alice  Cor  bin,  daughter  j 
of  Henry  Corbin  of  H?ll  End,  Warwick- 
shire, and  died  at  Sandy  Point,  Teddington, 
Charles  City,  where  he  was  buried,  his 
tomb  bearing  his  arms  impaled  with  the 
arms  of  Corbin. 

Who  was  the  John  Lightfoot  known  as 
Colonel  John  Lightfoot,  the  Auditor- 
General,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover, 
but  the  appointment  was  very  shortly  after 
revoked,  and  at  all  events  he  cannot  have 
been  the  son  of  the  Gray's  Inn  barrister, 
although  he  may  have  been  a  relative. 

Robert,  the  youngest  son,  became  apothe- 
cary to  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  married 
Hannah  Port  man,  daughter  of  John  Port- 
man,  goldsmith  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
had  a  son,  also  a  John,  born  in  1678. 

Of  the  daughters,  Mary  married  Edward 
Leigh  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Close  ,  Anne 
married  William  Webb  of  Hatton  Garden  ; 
Jane  married  John  Crozier  of  Ickenham  ; 
and  Elizabeth  meiried  John  Turner,  also 
of  Ickenham. 

The  children  of  William,  the  fourth  son, 
were  William,  John,  Robert  and  Elizabeth. 

William,  born  1664,  was  a  barrister, 
became  Judge  of  the  Sheriff's  Court,  and 
was  known  as  Judge  Lightfoot  of  Hatton 
Garden  ;  he  died  unmarried  in  1727. 

John,  born  in  1665,  became  a  member  of 
the  Chartered  Company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers, and  apparently  made  e  consider- 
able fortune,  trading  also,  it  is  believed,  with 
Antigup.  In  his  \vill  he  made  bequests  to 
many  London  charities,  among  them  to  the 
workhouse,  Bishopsga.te  Street  ;  the  poor 
of  St.  Michael's  Bassishaw ;  the  Charity 
School,  Tower  Street  ;  the  poor  of  Bartho- 
lomew's, Christ  Church,  Brides  wall,  St.  j 
Thomas,  St.  Margaret's,  and  the  Society  l 
for  the  Propagation  ol  the  Gospel. 

The  third  son,  Robert,  entered  Trinity  I 
College,  Cambridge,  1686-7,  took  Holy 
orders,  and  was  rector  of  Deal  from  1716j 
to  1726,  when  he  died.  It  is  believed  he! 
had  a  son  William  and  a  daughter  Kitty. ! 
The  latter  may  have  been  a  lady  well  known  ! 
in  her  day,  for  The  Gentleman's  Magazine\ 
of  1731  mentions  the  death  of  Kitty  Light- j 
foot,  niece  of  Judge  Lightfoot  of  Hatton 
Garden. 

Descendants  of  Philip  Lightfoot  are,  I 
believe,  living  in  many  parts  of  Virginia  j 
and  the  United  States  to-day,  and  possibly 
there  may  be  some  in  Antigua. 

In  '  The  History  of  the  Island  of  Antigua,' 
by  V.  L.  Oliver,  there  is  given  a  pedigree  of 


Lightfoots  from  a  Richard  of  East  Grin- 
stead,  who  married  a  Jane  Warner,  widow 
of  Thomas  Warner,  V.C.  If  these  letters, 
V.C.,  stand  for  Virginia  City  it  certainly 
points  to  a  connexion  between  the  Light- 
foots  of  London  and  those  of  Antigua. 

In  or  before  1749  there  existed  a  firm  of 
bankers  behind  the  Royal  Exchange  by 
name  Colbrooke,  Ruck,  and  John  Light- 
foot,  the  latter  being  Vestryman  to  the 
Parish  of  St.  Benetfink  and  Freeman  of 
the  Company  of  Mercers. 

He  died  unmarried,  but  appointed  trustees 
to  educate  and  bring  up  a  John,  son  of  his 
late  cousin  William,  and  to  apprentice  him 
to  any  trade  he  might  choose.  Are  there 
any  descendants  of  this  John  living  ? 

T.  W.  L. 

Hove. 


A  LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  HAYLEY. — Some 
weeks  ago  I  purchased  a  letter  (autograph), 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  by  William  Hayley,  1745-1820, 
the  patron  of  William  Blake,  who  wrote  the 
biographies  of  Cowper  and  Romney  (the 
latter  of  which  brought  out  a  recriminatory 
volume  from  Romney's  son  and  also  a  great 
quantity  of  futile  verse)  and  whose  principal 
claim  to  present  memory  lies  in  the  '  Ballads  ' 
which  Blake  so  charmingly  illustrated,  and 
in  his  still  enjoyable  and  curious  '  Essay  on 
Old  Maids.* 


Sir, 


Oct.  24,  1808. 


I  yesterday  received  three  Copies  of  the  little 
Book  which  you  have  done  me  the  Honor  of  dedi- 
cating to  me  tho  I  most  sincerely  recommended  to 
you  for  a  Patron  those  worthy  of  yr  praise  &  better 
situated  to  render  you  service — your  poems  & 
your  Letter  have  raised  in  me  various  Emotions  of 
pleasure  &  of  pain — pleasure  from  the  simplicity 
nature  &  pathos  in  yr  poetry  ;  &  pain  from  hear- 
ing that  a  young  man  whose  Feelings  appear  to  me 
so  strong  &  so  tender  has  such  difficulties  to 
struggle  against  &  to  use  yr  own  words  no  means  of 
procuring  Subsistence  but  by  his  Pen — a  very  pre- 
carious Assistant  as  I  know  by  long  experience  of 
my  own  &  of  others  with  whose  literary  Hopes  & 
Disappointments  I  have  been  familiar. 

I  should  esteem  myself  fortunate  if  Time  & 
Chance  shall  afford  me  any  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending you  to  a  Situation  that  might  secure  a 
certain  and  decent  maintenance  for  the  tender  Ob- 
jects of  yr  Delight  £  yr  Anxiety  but  I  must  be  so 
sincere  with  you  as  to  add  that  however  I  may 
hope  I  have  very  little  reason  to  expect  such  an 
Opportunity. 

I  will  not  however  forget  to  seek  for  it  by  the 
best  Means  in  my  power — &  I  entreat  you  to  accept 
the  Trifle  of  3  Chichester  Notes  of  1£  which  I  have 
sealed  up  directed  to  you  and  sent  to  the  carejof 
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Mr  Mason  Printer  in  Chichester  to  be  left  till  called 
for — Pray  receive  this  as  a  proof  of  the  very  limited 
powers  &  the  benevolent  inclination  of 
your  obliged  &  sincere  Welhvisher 

W.  HAYLEY. 
To  Mr.  William  Hersee, 
Ooldwaltham, 
near  Petworth. 

C.  W.  CLARK  DUB  ANT. 

STROLLING  PLAYERS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  j 
CENTURY.— -Inasmuch  as  I  had  occasion! 
some  time  ago  to  make  a  slight  study  of  this  i 
subject  and  experienced  much  trouble  in! 
collecting  reliable  data,  it  seems  that  some 
others  might  appreciate  a  brief  list  of  con- ! 
venient  books  which  assisted  me,  and  might 
assist  them,  in  learning  more  about  this  in- 
teresting phase  of  English  theatrical  life. 

MEMOIRS. 

The  Wandering  Patentee,  by  Tate  Wilkinson. 

Memoirs  of  His  Own  Life,  by  Tate  Wilkinson. 

Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  by  T.  Campbell. 

Life  of  Charles  Macklin,  by  E.  A.  Parry. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Macklin,  by 
Jas.  T.  Kirkman. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble, 
by  Jas.  Boaden. 

Life  of  Edmund  Kean,  by  F.  W.  Hawkins. 

Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Inchbald,  by  Jas. 
Boaden. 

Memoirs  of  John  Bannister,  Comedian,  by 
John  Adolphus. 

The  Itinerant,  or  Memoirs!  of  an  Actor,  by 
S.  W.  Byley.  ^ 

Memoirs  of  Thomas  Holcroft,  continued .  by 
William  Hazlitt. 

ESSAYS. 

Romance  of  the  Stage,  by  Percy  Fitzgerald 
(chapters  on  the  strolling  player  and  on  Tate 
Wilkinson). 

The  English  Stage,  by  William  Hazlitt  (pas- 
sages on  minor  theatres  and  strolling  players). 

Book  of  the  Play,  by  Button  Cook  (chapter  on 
strolling  players). 

Our  Old  Actors,  by  Henry  Barton  Baker 
(chapter  on  Kemble's  company  of  strollers). 

Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Clark  (chapter  on  the 
hardships  of  strollers). 

The  Theatric  Tourist,  London,  1805. 

William  Godwin :  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries, by  C.  Kegan  Paul  (concerning  Thomas 
A.  Cooper,  i.  35-46;  and  concerning  a  strolling 
company,  i.  258-259). 

Strolling  Players  in  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
«N.  &  Q.,'  Bee.  11,  1915,  11  S.  xii.  454-457 
(Containing  records  of  receipts  and  performances 
of  one  company,  based  on  British  Museum  Add. 
MSS.,  33,  488,  fol.  3-5). 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  COMMENTS. 
Alwyn,     or     The     Gentleman    Comedian,     by 
Thomas  Holcroft. 


The  Borough,  by  George  Crabbe  (one  '  Book  *' 
on  the  subject). 

Wild  Oats ;  or  The  Strolling  Gentlemen,  by 
J.  O'Keefe  (comedy). 

The  Apprentice,  by  Arthur  Murphy  (farce). 

Imitation ;  or  The  Female  Fortune  Hunters 
(Anon,  comedy,  1783). 

Bissertation  of  the  Country  Stage,  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  The  European  Magazine,  September, 
1792,  xxii.  230. 

Epilogue  at  the  End  of  the  Season,  for  a  com- 
pany of  Strollers  in  a  Barn  belonging  to  the  Shears 
Inn,  near  Chelmsford,  London  Magazine,  Sep- 
tember, 1773,  xlii.  458. 

Epilogue,  spoken  at  Midnight  by  a  young  man, 
who  having  committed  some  imprudences  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  has  been  abandoned  by  his 
relatives,  and  with  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children^ 
been  obliged  to  join  a  company  of  strolling  players. 
European  Magazine,  November,  1785,  viii.  '389. 
ELBRIDGE  COLBY. 
Captain  of  Infantry,  U.S.  Army. 

Camp  Benning,  Georgia,  U.S.A. 

A  QUASI  -  FOLK  -  RHYME.  —  During  the 
present  tampering  with  time  the  old  bit  of 
weather-saying — 

Rain  before  seven, 

Fine  before  eleven — 

no  longer  serves.     The  substitution  is  sug- 
gested of — 

Rain  before  eight 

By  noon  will  abate. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


MOORISH  BATTLE-AXE  AS  CREST. — Among 
the  heraldic  seals  at  the  B.M.  there  is 
one  which  displays  a  crest  described  in 
the  official  catalogue  as  a  Moorish  battle- 
axe  pelette.  The  date  is  1315.  On  another 
!  seal,  not  in  the  B.M.,  dated  1308,  the 
crest  is  the  same.  Has  this  crest  any 
meaning  or  any  historical  reference  ?  Why 
should  an  English  knight  in  1308  wear  oa 
his  helmet  a  Moorish  battle-axe  ? 

ROBERT  FITZAELEN. 

WILLIAM  HERSEE. — I  should  like  to  ask 
i  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  favour  Jme 
|  with  any  biographical  facts  regarding  "the 
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young  author  William  Hersee,  who  dedi- 
cated and  presented  to  Hayley  a  volume 
of  poems.  (See  Hayley's  letter  of  acknow- 
ledgment, ante,  p.  167).  I  should  also  be 
glad  to  learn  the  title  of  the  book  and 
the  name  of  the  publisher. 

C.  W.  CLARK  DURANT. 


streets,  roads  or  lanes,  &c.,  named  after  the 
I  very  common  articles  of  commerce,   milk, 
butter  and  cheese. 

Are  there  any  towns  in  the  United  King- 
dom, other  than  those  already  named, 
which  have  "  milk,"  "  butter  "  and  "  cheese" 
in  their  street  nomenclature  ? 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 


THE  PILLOW  CLUB.  —  Is  anything  known 

of  this  club,  which  existed  in  London  in  the  !  "  CHEESE  MONDAY."  —  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer, 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  |  in  his  '  Golden  Bough,'  notes  that  the 
John  Scattergood,  East  India  Merchant,  i  Bulgarians  have  a  festival  called  "  Cheese 
v/riting  from  Canton  in  1719,  remarks  as  \  Monday."  Did  we  ever  have  in  the  United 


follows  :  — 

There's  a  Club  in  England  called  the  Pillow 
Club  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  did  promise 
to  send  them  some  Patna  Bice  and  some  mangoes 
but  never  had  any  opportunity  to  send  any  yet, 


my  name.     Please   to   direct   them   to   Captain 

Richard   Rawlins  in  London  for  the  use  of  the    Aug.   12  : 

BERNARD  P.  SCATTERGOOD. 


|  Kingdom  a  similar  "  cheese  "  day  ? 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 


A  JEW'S  EYE  FULL  OF  BUTTERMILK."— 
following  paragraph   is   cut   from   the 
London      Letter       of      The    Guardian     of 


A  correspondent  writes  :  —  "  Can  you  tell  me 
the  origin  or  derivation  of  the  expression  one 
frequently  hears  in  country  districts  of  Yorkshire, 
i  '  You  are  worth  a  Jew's  eye  full  of  buttermilk  '  ? 

THEODORE  GORDON,  COMPOSER.  —  In  the  It  is  usually  said  to  children  who  have  rendered 
sixties  and  seventies  of  last  century,  Theo-  -  some  trifling  service.  Does  it  come  within  the 
dore  Gordon  composed  several  popular  fame  categ°rv  {as  those  parental  obliqua  dicta, 
sons  icludin  o 


songs,  including   on     on   the   0 

with    "  according     to     fable  "—the     expression 

cover  of   '  Sweet  Soft  Blue  Eyes,'     1866,  as    "  Worth  a  Jew's  eye  "  came  from  the  custom  of 
"Walter"    Gordon,    but     inside    as     "      "     orn  s    n     lantaet  time     n  order  to 

Gordon.    Who  was  he  ?     J.  M.  BULLOCH 
0_    n  -,.  "£L* 

37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 


he  sang  himself.  His  name  is  given  on  the  with  "  according  to  fable""— the  expression 
)ver  of  '  Sweet  Soft  Blue  Eyes,'  1866,  as  "  Worth  a  Jew's  eye  "  came  from  the  custom  of 
Walter"  Gordon,  but  inside  as  "  T."  torturing  Jews  in  Plantagenet  times  in  order  to 

j  extort  money  from  them.     He  then  relates  the 
story  of  a  Bristol  Jew  who,   by  order  of  King 
i  John,  had  a  tooth  pulled  out  every  day  until  he 
i  produced  the  ten  thousand  marks  demanded  of 

AT        r<  T      n      T->      -n  I  him.     The  Jew  capitulated  on  the  seventh  day, 

MAJ.-UEN.    J.     G.     R.    FORLONG.—  When  :  whereupon  King  John  remarked,  "  A  Jew's  eye 

did  this  learned  writer  die  ?     What  relation,  !  may  be  a  quick  ransom,  but  Jews'  teeth  give  the 

if  any,  was  he  to  William  Forlong  of  Erins  '  richer     harvest."     This     scarcely     answers     my 

(d.    1876)    and   to    Gordon   Forlong,    writer  I  correspondent's  question.     "  Full  of  buttermilk  " 

nf    roli'm^i  ,.          suggests  that  the  name      Jews  eye      mav  have 

f   religious  tracts    who    was    at    one    time  :  bel  given  to  a  small  local  measure,  since  the 

in      VA  amganui,     N.Z.  ?      Who      edited    his    use  of  the  phrase  suggests  a  small  reward  for   a 

cyclopedia   on    '  Faiths    of   Man,'    1906  ?       i  small  service. 

J.   M.  BULLOCH.  Can  any   '  N.    &   Q.'   expert  explain  the 

37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I.  |  saying  ?    To  be  "  worth  a  Jew's  eye  "meant, 

j  in  my  young  days,  to  be  of  signal  value,  or 

MILK,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  STREETS.—  i  a*  k*8*  J  S°  u.nderstood  {t-  J  ncfver  heard 
The  directories  of  our   large   towns   on  ex-  I  of  the  buttermilk.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

animation  yield  the  following  information  : — 

London  has  a  Milk  Street,  off  which  runs       DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH  :     BURIAL-PLACE.— 
?y  Lane,  but  it  has  not  a  Butter  Street   Can  anyone   tell  me  where  James,  Duke  of 
Cheese  Street.     Bristol  has  a  Cheese   Monmouth,  was    buried  ?     One    guide-book 
Lane,  a  Cheese  Market  and  a  Milk  Street,    gives  it  that  he  was  secretly  interred  in  the 
"ATMI    c5    ~?    ir       ^et'1  ,  Birminghain   church  at  Boldre,  Hampshire,  but  there  is 
w  a  Milk  Street,  also  a  Cheddar  Road,  but   no  record  there,  and  not  even  a  tradition 
10  Butter  or  Cheese  Streets      Sheffield  has   On  the  subject.     What  is  the  authority  for 
only  a  Milk  Street,  and  Manchester,  Glasgow,    that  statement  ?  E.  E.  COPE. 

Edinburgh,    Leeds   and   Liverpool   have   no       Vicars  Hill,  Boldre. 
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HERALDIC  QUERY.  ^Can  anyone  give  me  I  am  aware  that  H.M.S.   Prince  George 

a   coat  of   arms   with  three  swans  collared  was  burnt  in    1758  in  the   Bay  of  Biscay 

and  chained  on  a  blue  field  ?     E.  E.  COPE.  with  a  loss  of  485  lives,  but  Robert  Beadon's 

name  was  not  on  the  muster  roll  of  that 

TREWTHE    FAMILY.— Particulars    of    this  ship, 
family  desired.     Burke  gives  no  name  like 
it.     Is  it  Cornish  ?                   E.  E.  COPE. 


ANGER,  AUNGIER,  ANGIER. — William 
Anger  married  Sarah  Peak,  May  30,  1683, 
at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Whittlesea,  Cambs. 
Any  readers  able  to  supply  any  other  details, 
antecedents,  family  relationships,  &c.,  of 
either  of  above  parties  would  greatly  oblige 

W.  B.  AINGER. 

96,  Sloane  Street,  London,  S.W. 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  ASHTON,  DJD.,  Master 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. — Who  were 
his  parents  ?  Where  did  he  die  in  March, 
1752  ?  Was  he  ever  married  ?  The 
'D.N.B.,'  ii.  175,  does  not  supply  the 
desired  information.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

EVANS. — Andrew  Fitzherbert  Evans  was 
admitted  to  Westminster  School  in  June, 
1779  ;  John  Evans  in  July,  1729,  aged  10; 
Thomas  Evans  in  September,  1777  ;  and 
Yeoman  Evans  in  June,  1730,  aged  12.  Any 
information  about  their  respective  careers 
would  be  useful.  G.  F.  R.  B. 


H.  C.  BARNARD. 
The  Grey  House,  Yatton,  Somerset. 


CHARLES      II.,     "  COFFIN-FACED."    —  In  <  that  town. 
Masson's '  Milton,'  vol.  vi.   (book  ii.,  ch.  i.), 
p.  346,  the  author  calls   Charles  II.,  at  the 
time    of    the    Restoration,    "  coffin-faced." 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  epithet  ? 

LANGEL. 


VALENTINE  GREEN. — I  am  anxious  to  find 
out  who  were  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  Valentine  Green  the  mezzotinter. 
Has  anyone  gone  into  this  question  ?  There 
was  a  Valentine  Green  in  Sheffield  in  1687. 
Is  it  probable  he  was  grandfather  of  the 

CHARLES  DRURY. 

REBECCA  GODSALVE. — In   vol.   xxxiii.   of 
the     British     Record     Society,     '  Marriage 
|  Licences  kept  at  the  Faculty  Office,  London,' 
the  following  entry  occurs  : — 

1689,  December.     William  George  and  Rebecca 
I  Godsalve  (widow). 

Can   anyone   say  what   was  the  maiden 
!  name    of    Mrs.   Rebecca    Godsalve   and  at 
what   church   or   place   the   licence   of   the 
marriage  of  Wm.  George  and  Rebecca  God- 
salve  was  to  be  operative  ? 

Mrs.  Rebecca  George  surviving  her  hus- 
band (Wm.  George)  afterwards  married 
Thomas  Powell  of  Cirencester,  and  was  a 
great  benefactress  to  the  Yellow  School  in 


T.  C.  TOMBS. 


THEODORE  PRICE. — Who  was  Theodore 
Price,  whose  whole-length  portrait  was 
painted  by  John  James  Masquerier  and 
engraved  in  mezzotint  by  Charles  Turner 
in  1829 — reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur, 
August,  1921  ?  Any  information  respecting 
him  will  be  gratefully  received. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

BEADON. — In  the  supplement  to  Burke's 
'Landed  Gentry'  (1853)  it  is  stated  that 
Robert  Beadon  (brother  of  Richard  Beadon, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells)  "  perished  on 
board  the  Prince  George  packet  which  was 
burnt  in  Plymouth  Sound."  I  shall  be 
grateful  if  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  give 
me  the  date  and  further  particulars  of  this 
disaster  ? 


PUNCH  AND  JUDY. — Having  heard  that 
the  names  Punch  and  Judy  are  a  corruption 
of  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot,  and 
are  derived  from  a  medieval  mystery  play, 
1  should  be  glad  to  know  the  legend  and 
the  names  of  books  dealing  with  the  subject. 
I  have  found  books  on  the  medieval  legends 
of  Judas  Iscariot,  but  not  in  any  way  con- 
necting him  with  Punch  and  Judy. 

SHEELAH  READE. 

[The  following  references  to  '  Punch  and  Judy ' 
in  our  columns  may  be  of  use  to  our  correspon- 
dent: —  IS.  v.  610;  vi.  43,  184—2  S.  ii.  430, 
495 — 3  S.  ii.  387,  476  (chap-books) — 4  S.  iv.  532 
(etymology  of  "Punch")— 5  S.  vi.  296,  333,  354; 
vii.  37;  x.  347,  394,  476,  525 — 7  S.  xi.  3 — 9  S. 
v.  513—10  S.  xi.  371,  497 — 11  S.  v.  289,  376, 
477.] 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Who  wrote  the  following 
lines  ?— 

Would  you  could  make  of  me  a  saint, 
Or  I  of  you  a  sinner. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 
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fceplte*. 

CAPTAIN   JONES. 

(12  S.  ix.  90.) 

Is  not  the  reference  to  David  Lloyd's  bur- 
lesque, '  The  Legend  ot  Captaine  Jones,'  the 
first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1631  ?  There 
is  a  Life  of  the  author  (1597-1663)  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  He  was  a  Fellow  of  All  Souls  and 
Canon  of  Chester.  Messrs.  Pickering  and 
Chatto's  large 'Illustrated  Catalogue'  (4to, 
pp.712),  issued,  I  think,  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  devotes  half  a  page  to  a  description  of 
this  work,  No.  2626,  and  gives,  in  addition,  a 
reproduction  of  Marshall's  engraved  frontis- 
piece to  the  edition  of  1648,  the  first  to 
contain  both  parts  : — 

The  legend  or  ballad,  which  opens  with 

'•  I  sing  thy  arms  (Bellona)  and  the  man's 
Whose  mighty  deeds  outdid  great  Tamerlan's," 

is  a  genial,  if  somewhat  coarse  burlesque  upon 
the  extravagant  adventures  of  a  sea-rover  named 
Jones,  who,  says  Wood,  "  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  in  great  renown  for 
his  exploits."  The  poem  relates  how  with  his 
good  sword,  Kyl-za-dog,  Jones  slew  the  mighty 
giant  Asdriasdust  ;  how  eleven  fierce  kings 
made  a  brave  but  futile  attempt  to  stay  his  trium- 
phant progress  ;  and,  how,  at  last,  he  was  captured 
by  the  Spanish  King  at  the  expense  of  six  thousand 
warriors,  but  at  once  ransomed  by  his  country- 
men, anxious  to  recover  him  on  any  terms.  Else- 
where Wood  says  that  the  "  Legend  "  was  a 
burlesque  upon  a  Welsh  poem  entitled  '  Awdl 
Richard  John  Greulon,'  but  the  view  that  Jones 
was  not  an  altogether  mythical  person  seems  to 
derive  support  from  the  fact  that  in  his  '  Rehearsal 
Transprosed,'  Andrew  Marvell  says,  a  propos  of 
the  "  Legend,"  "  I  have  heard  that  there  was 
indeed  such  a  captain,  an  honest,  brave  fellow  ; 
but  a  wag  that  had  a  mind  to  be  merry  with  him, 
hath  quite  spoiled  his  history." 

To  the  above  may  be  added  that  there 
are  references  to  "  Captain  Jones"  in  Edmund 
Gayton's  '  Festivous  Notes  upon  Don 
Quixot  '  (1654):— 

*  P.  21  : — Captaine  Jones,  the  only  unparallell 
Romancy,  and  fit  to  be  the  Legend  of  all  Countries, 
and  to  be  translated  by  forreign  Nations. 

P.  276  :— 

And  Captaine  Jones  in  all  his  dreadfulle  dresse, 
Had  ne'r  been  known  i'  th'  crowd,  but  for  the 
Presse. 

In  the  laudatory  verses  at  the  beginning 
of  Gayton's  book,  signed  ''  Chirosophus " 
( ?  ==  John  Bulwer,  author  of  '  Anthropo- 
metamorphosis  ')  there  is  this  couplet  : — 

O  that  some  pleasant  Beames  would  shine  like 
these 

Upon  her  Co/en,  the  Welsh  Hercules  ! 


To    this    last    expression    is    the  marginal 
note,  "  Cap.  Jones."       EDWARD  BENSLY. 
Much  Hadham,  Herts. 


KINDS  OF  BREAD  (12  S.  ix.  70,  117). — In 
Holinshed's  *  Chronicles,'  vol.  ii.,  1568 
(reprint  1807,  p.  287),  is  given  the  assise  of 
bread  proclaimed  by  King  John  c.  1203. 
Mention  is  made  of  manchet  and  cheat, 
e.g.,  "  When  wheat  is  sold  for  foure  shillings, 
manchet  shall  wey  36  shillings,  and  cheat 
46  shillings." 

In  ;  The  Customs  of  London,  otherwise 
called  Arnold's  Chronicle '  (c.  1521),  re- 
print 1811,  pp.  49-56,  is  'The  Ordinaunce 
for  the  Assise  and  Weight  of  Bred  in  the 
Cite  of  London.'  No  date  is  given.  The 
Assise  begins  with  wheat  at  3  shillings 
a  quarter,  and  advancing  by  6  pence  ends 
with  20  shillings  a  quarter. 

The  sorts  of  bread  given  are  "  symnell,' 
;' white  loff  coket,"    "white  loff,"   "  whete 
loff,"  "  lof  of  all  graeynis." 

Example  : — 

The  q't'  whete  at  iiij.  s.  yi.  d'. 
The  q'  symnell  xi.  vuncis  q't'  and  ij.  d'. 

the  q'  whyt  loof  coket  xiij.  vuncis  di.  and  iij. 


the  ob'  white  loff 
the  ob'  whete  loof 
the  peny  whete  loff 


q't'. 

xxvij.  vuncis  and  half, 
xli.  vuncis  and  a  q't'. 
Ixxxij.  vuncis  and  half. 


ye  ob'  loof  of  all  graeynis    Iv.  vuncis. 

The  word  "  poise  "  which  appears  in  the 
first  list  is  understood  before  each  weight. 
There  are  various  spellings,  such  as  "loof," 
"  loff,"  "  greynes,"  "  graeynis,"  "  grenys." 
There  is  the  following  note  at  the  end  : — 

Item  the  half  peny  loffe  whyte  of  Stratford 
muste  weye  ij.  vuncis  more  thane  the  half  peny 
whit  lof  of  Londo. 

Item  the  half  peny  whete  loff  of  Stratford 
muste  weye  iij.  vuncis  more  thanne  the  half  peny 
whete  loof  of  London.  Item  the  peny  whete 
lof  of  Stratford  muste  weye  vi.  vuncis  more  thane 
ye  peny  whete  loof  of  London. 

Item  iij.  half  peny  white  lofes  of  Stratford  muste 
wey  as  myche  as  the  peny  whete  loof. 

Item  the  loof  of  all  greynes  that  is  to  saye, 
the  whete  loof  muste  wey  as  miche  as  the  peny 
whete  loof.  And  the  half  peny  whyte  looffe. 

The  last  item  is,  I  think,  unintelligible. 
The  "  loof  of  all  greynes  "  appears  to  be 
confused  with  the  "  whete  loof."  Probably 
the  full  stop  before  "  And "  is  an  error. 

In  William  Harrison's  '  Description  of 
England'  (Holinshed's  'Chronicles,'  1807-8 
reprint,  vol.  i.,  p.  283)  the  qualities  of  bread 
are  in  the  following  order  : — 

Mainchet,  the  first  and  most  excellent,  which 
we  commonlie  call  white  bread. 
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Cheat  or  wheaton  bread,  so  named  bicause 
the  colour  thereof  resembleth  the  graie  or  yellowish 
wheat. 

Baueled  or  raueled  cheat  is  a  kind  of  cheat  bread, 
but  it  reteineth  more  of  the  grosse  and  lesse  of  j 
the  pure  substance  of  the  wheat. 

Browne  bread,  of  two  sorts,  one  baked  up  j 
as  it  cometh  from  the  mill,  so  that  neither  the  j 
bran  nor  the  floure  are  anie  whit  diminished.  I 
The  other  hath  little  or  no  floure  left  therein  I 
at  all. 

Miscelin,  bread  made  of  mingled  corne,  albeit  | 
that  diuerse  doo  sow  or  mingle  wheat  &  rie  of  set , 
purpose  at  the  mill,  or  before  it  come  there,  and 
sell  the  same  at  the  markets  vnder  the  afore-  j 
said  name. 

In  the  preceding  paragraph  Harrison ! 
writes  : — 

Their  [the  gentilitie's]  household  and  poore 
neighbours  in  some  shires  are  inforced  to  content , 
themselves  with  rie,  or  barleie,  yea  and  in  time  of 
dearth  manie  with  bread  made  either  of  beans, 
peason,  or  otes,  or  of  altogither  and  some  acornes 
among.  .  .  .  The  artificer  and  poore  laboring 
man  ...  is  driuen  to  content  himselfe  with  horsse- 
corne,  I  meane,  beanes,  peason,  otes,  tares  and 
lintels. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

i 

ST.  SWITHIN  is  not  dreaming.    In  my  boy- 
hood "  penny  bread  " — that  is,  bread  in  little  | 
penny   loaves  —  was   quite   common.     The 
loaves  were  baked  in  tins  of  the  usual  shape,  | 
and  the  bread  was  of  a  superior  quality. 

C.  C.  B. 


CHARLES  DICKENS  IN  CAP  AND  GOWN 
(12  S.  ix.  112).  — This  inquiry  appears  to 
refer  to  the  silhouette  a  reproduction  of 
which  was  published  in  The  Connoisseur  of 
December,  1910,  representing  a  youth  in  cap 
and  gown  facing  to  the  right,  with  "  Charles 
Dickens "  written  below  the  likeness.  A 
reproduction-  of  the  same  portrait  appeared 
in  The  Graphic,  July  29,  1911,  together  j 
with  another  more  than  doubtful  portrait  of  j 
"  Dickens  "  as  a  boy. 

Some  few  years  after  the  piiblication  ofj 
these  I  had  a  parcel  of  silhouettes  handed 
to  me  for  examination  and  identification  of 
any  interesting  portraits  it  might  contain. 
Among  them  was  one  identical  with  the 
likeness  in  The  Connoisseur.  The  silhouette 
was  painted  on  the  card,  not  cut  out  of 
paper,  and  there  was  no  signature  below  it, 
and  nothing  to  show  whose  portrait  it  was. 

The  form  of  the  letters  in  the  signature 
in  The  Connoisseur  does  not  correspond 
with  the  writing  of  Dickens  at  any  period 
of  his  life  ;  he  was  never  at  college,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  considering  the 
portrait  spurious. 


I  have  in  my  collection  practically  every 
known  portrait  of  Dickens,  and  the  features 
of  the  youth  in  the  silhouette  are  quite  un- 
like those  in  any  authentic  likeness  of  the 
novelist. 

There  is  a  reprehensible  tendency,  of  late 
years,  to  label  the  portrait  of  any  unknown 
,boy,  or  youth,  especially  if  in  Early  Vic- 
torian dress,  "Charles  Dickens."  There 
are  dozens  of  such  traps  laid  for  unwary 
collectors ;  even  The  Graphic  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  one  of  them,  for  the  other  por- 
trait I  referred  to  as  appearing  with  the 
silhouette  in  that  paper  *  is  an  obvious 
reproduction  of  a  photograph,  and  the 
surly -looking  boy  called  "  Charles  Dickens  ;" 
is  about  fifteen  years  old.  Dickens  was 
fifteen  in  1827,  some  years  before  the  first 
photographic  portrait  was  taken  ! 

If  your  correspondent  would  care  to 
compare  his  silhouette  with  a  photograph 
of  the  original  I  mentioned  above,  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  show  him  a  print  if  he  will 
communicate  with  me  direct. 

T.  W.  TYRRELL. 

St.  Elmo,  Sidmouth,  Devon. 

NAUTICAL  SONG  (12  S.  ix.  112).— The  lines 
quoted  are,  very  nearly,  the  words  as  I  re- 
member them  of  the  chorus  of  a  song  which 
I  recollect  being  commonly  sung  in  the 
Navy  over  40  years  ago.  The  stanzas 
were  a  skit  on  the  ships"  officers  (com- 
missioned and  warrant)  and  made  fun  of 
each  individual's  attainment  — or  rather 
lack  of  attainment.  I  never  saw  the  song 
in  print  and  do  not  know  what  it  was 
called.  The  only  verse  which  I  can  remem- 
ber in  its  entirety  is  the  one  relating  to  the 
chaplain,  and  this  with  the  chorus  ran  as 
follows  :  — 
The  Parson's  both  holy  and  Godly, 

And  sets  us  for  Heaven  agog, 
But  to  my  mind  it  sounds  rather  oddly 

When  he's  swearin'  and  drinkin'  of  grog. 
When  he  took  on  his  knee  Betsy  Bouncer, 

And  spoke  of  her  beauty  and  charms, 
Says  I,  "  What's  the  way  to  Heaven  now,  Sir  ?  " 

Says  he,  "  Why,  you  dog  ! — in  her  arms  !  " 

CHORUS. 
Then  it's  pull  away,  haul  away,  jolly  boys, 

In  search  of  our  fortune  we  go, 
And  if  we  miss  it — why,  damme  !  what  folly,  boys, 

To  be  downhearted — you  know. 

In  the  last  verse  the  poet  explains  that 
he  has  written  only  in  fun,  and  that  if  neces- 
sary he  would  be  prepared  to  defend  any  one 
of  the  officers,  for  he  says  of  anyone  attempt- 
ing to  assail  them  :  — 

Why,  damme  !    I'd  tickle  his  ribs. 
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For  the  reputation  of  the  chaplain,  per- 
haps it  is  just  as  well  that  he  does  explain 
that  the  text  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously. 

I  should  think  there  must  be  some  naval 
officers  still  in  existence  who  could  give 
your  correspondent  the  words  of  the  song. 

H.  X.  B. 


THE  GREAT  RAIN  (12  S.  ix.  127). — Thej 
following  contemporary  references  to  the  i 
continued  wet  which  prevailed  from  mid-  j 
June,  1763,  to  mid-February,  1764,  will  fur- 
nish COLONEL  SOUTHAM  with  the  confirma  | 
t'on  for  which  he  asks  : — 

July  23,  1763,  Stamford. — "  It  has  rained  per- 
petually till  to-day." — H.  Walpole  to  G.  Montagu. 

July  26,  London. — "  I  found  Mr.  Johnson  alone. 
It  was  a  very  wet  day,  and  I  again  complained  of 
the  disagreeable  effects  of  such  weather.  John- 
son :  '  Sir,  this  is  all  imagination.'  " — Boswell. 

August   10,  Strawberry   Hill. — "  It  has  rained  . 
such  deluges,  that  I  had  some  thoughts  of  turning 
my  gallery  into  an  ark." — rH.  Walpole  to  the  Earl  i 
of  Strafford. 

August  15,  Strawberry  Hill. — "  We  are  in  per- 
fection of  beauty  ;    verdure  itself  was  never  green  j 
till  this  summer,  thanks  to  the  deluges  of  rain." — 
H.  Walpole  to  G.  Montagu. 

September    12,    Boulogne. — "I    used    to  have] 
great  pleasure  in   driving  between   the  fields   of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley  ;     but  the  crop  has  been 
entirely  ruined  by  the  rain,  and  nothing  is  now  to 
be  seen  on  the  ground  but  the  tarnished  straw, 
and  the  rotten  spoils  of  the  husbandmen's  labour."  I 
—Tobias  Smollett. 

October   10,  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. — "  Is  , 
this  the  fine  autumn  you  promised  me  ?     Oh  !  I  I 
hear   you   (not   curse,   you  must  not,   but)  .  .  . 
this  untoward  climate." — T.  Gray  to  the  Rev.  W. 
Robinson. 

November  6,  Montpellier,  France. — "  It  began  : 
to  rain  with  a  southerly  wind,  and  continued  ] 
without  ceasing  the  best  part  of  a  week,  leaving  j 
the  air  so  loaded  with  vapours,  that  there  was  \ 
no  walking  after  sunset,  without  being  wetted  by 
the  dew  almost  to  the  skin." — Tobias  Smollett. 

December  20,  Essex. — "  I  have  had  great  deliver- 
ance- from  the  general  calamity  so  many  poor 
creatures  are  involved  in  by  the  late  dreadful 
storm." — Robert  Biddulph  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth. 

January  6,  1764,  Aston,  near  Sheffield. — "  The  ! 
bad  weather  has  confined  me  a  fortnight  longer  in  j 
this  place  than  I  intended." — H.  Walpole  to  the 
Rev.  W.  Mason. 

January  31,  Bishopscourt,  Isle   of  Man. — "  Is 
not    that     Manks    weather  ?     The    glass     below 
'  much  rain  '  from  '  fair  '  in  less  than  24  hours."  I 
-Bishop  Hildesley. 

February  3,  Isle  of  Man. — "  Very  formidable 
weather  still." — Bishop  Hildesley  to  Rev.  Philip 
Moore. 

February  13,  Isle  of  Man.-r-"  These  dreadful; 
Storms;  so  quick  upon  each  other,  give  us  but  too 
much  cause  for  fears.  ...  I  was  yesterday  to  per-  j 
form  at  Ballough  to  prevent  Sunday  travelling  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Court  ;  and  if  I  had  not,  he  could  i 
not  have  gone  yesterday.  It  is  well  I  was  boxed 


up  in  my  return,  for  so  high  a  storm  of  wind  with 
rain  I  never  saw." — Bishop  Hildesley. 

February  21,  Cambridge. — "  What  has  become 
of  you  in  these  inundations  that  have  drowned  us 
all,  and  in  this  hot  and  unseasonable  winter." — - 
T.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton.  . 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

1,  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

Gilbert  White,  in  a  letter  dated  Selborne, 
Jan.  2,  1769,  to  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq., 
writes  : — 

The  vast  rains  ceased  with  us  much  about  the 
same  time  as  with  you,  and  since  then  we  have 
had  delicate  weather.  Mr.  Barker,  who  has 
measured  the  rain  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
says,  in  a  late  letter,  that  more  has  fallen  this 
year  than  in  any  he  ever  attended  to ;  though 
from  July,  1763,  to  January,  1764,  more  fell  than 
in  any  seven  months  of  this  year. 

A.   H.   W.   FYNMORE. 

Arundel. 

A  TRANSLATION  OF  KHAFI  KHAN  (12  S. 
ix.  128).' — It  was  not  Captain  William 
Gordon  who  translated  portions  of  Khafi 
Khan's  history,  but  Captain  Alexander 
Gordon,  Madras  European  Regiment,  and, 
in  1821,  First  Assistant  to  the  Political  Resi- 
dent at  Nagpur  (Richard  Jenkins).  See  Grant 
Duff's  'History  of  the  Mahrattas '  (1826), 
i.  118,  and  Elliot's  'History  of  India,'  vii. 
210.  STEPHEN  WHEELER. 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square. 

SIR  THOMAS  MILLER  OF  CHICHESTER 
(12  S.  ix.  92).— Sir  Thomas  Miller,  1st 
Bt.,  was  knighted  at  Whitehall,  Dec.  23, 
1689.  Le  Neve  says  he  was  "  of  no  family, 
but  a  kinsman  left  him  a  great  estate  which 
he  had  covetiously  heapt  together  "  (sic). 
Kimber  says  it  was  his  uncle  that  left  him  a 
large  fortune.  He  also  says  in  his  Baronet- 
age, "  whom  Sir  Thomas  married  I  do  not 
find."  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

According  to  '  The  Knights  of  England,'  by 
Wm.  A.  Shaw,  Litt.D.,  1906,  vol.  ii!,  p.  265, 
he  was  knighted  at  Whitehall,  Dec.  23,  1689. 
1  The  English  Baronetage '  (by  Tho.  Wotton), 
1741,  vol.  iv.,  p.  123,  givesv  the  Chichester 
Cathedral  inscription  in  which  "  Dame 
Hannah,  his  Wife,"  is  mentioned,  but  the 
author  says,  "  whom  he  married  I  dont  find." 
The  date  of  the  creation  of  the  baronetcy  is 
given  as  Oct.  29,  1705.  Debrett's  '  Baronet- 
age of  England,'  1808.  vol.  i.,  p.  512,  says 
that  Sir  Thomas  "  married  Hannah, 

daughter    of    This    is    repeated    in 

G.  E.  C/s  '  Complete  Baronetage.' 

ROBERT    PIERPOINT. 
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LONDON  CLUBS:  BIBLIOGRAPHY  (12  S. 
ix.  41,  89). — Anent  MB.  DE  V.  PA  YEN- 
PAYNE'S  note,  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q. '  may  like 
to  be  reminded  of  references  made  in  its 
pages  (see  9  S.  v.  354,  493  ;  vi.  248)  to  the 
Queen's  Concert,  or,  as  better  known,  Han- 
over Square  Booms,  which  became  the 
home  of  the  Hanover  Square  Club, " subse- 
quently called  the  St.  George's  Club,  much 
frequented  by  colonials.  It'  was  a  pro- 
prietary club  run  by  a  Mr.  Russell.  In 
the  summer  of  1900  came  the  demolition  of 
this  historic  building,  when  the  present 
block  of  "  flats  "  was  erected. 

As  some  slight  addition  to  the  proposed 
complete  list  of  London  "  Clubs  and 
Coteries,"  I  may  mention  the  names  of  three 
other  small  clubs  which  existed  about  forty 
years  ago,  viz.,  the  New  Travellers  in  George 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  the  Arts  and 
Letters  in  Albemarle  Street,  and  the  Gridiron 
in  Graf  ton  Street.  I  think  they  have  all 
vanished.  I  happen  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  first  two  named,  as  well  as  of  the 
St.  George's  Club  and  its  predecessor. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

"  SHUFFLE- WING  "  OR  "  SHOVEL- WING  " 
(12  S.  ix.  129).  — I  recognize  this  word  as  a 
provincial  name  for  the  hedge-sparrow 
(Accentor  modularis),  but  it  must  be  very 
local,  for  during  many  years' wanderings  in 
most  of  our  English  counties  I  have  never 
heard  it  mentioned.  Macgillivray  in  1840, 
in  his  '  Manual  of  British  Ornithology,' 
includes  "  shufflewing  "  amongst  the  local 
names  for  this  bird,  and  explains  it  with  the 
remark  that  "  at  all  seasons  it  has  a  peculiar 
shake  of  the  wings  which  during  the  breeding 
period  increases  to  a  kind  of  flutter."  This 
I  have  often  observed  as  the  bird  moves 
from  branch  to  branch.  Presumably  Mac- 
gillivray's  observation  of  this  habit  was 
made  in  Scotland,  but  there  is  some 
evidence  of  the  use  of  the  name  "  shuffle - 
wing  "  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Gloucestershire. 
In  the  former  county  it  is  known  in  Craven 
and  Cleveland  (see  Nelson's  '  Birds  of 
Yorkshire  ' ),  and  for  Gloucestershire  we  have 
the  authority  of  J.  L.  Knapp,  who  in  1829 
published  anonymously  his  '  Journal  of  a 
Naturalist.'  He  resided  in  the  west  of 
Gloucestershire  upon  the  ridge  road  near 
Thornbury,  and  was  an  excellent  observer. 
Tinder  the  local  name  "  shuffle -wing  "  he 
remarks  of  the  hedge-sparrow  that  "  in  the 
spring  it  has  a  low  and  plaintive  chirp,  and 


a  peculiar  shake  of  the  wing  which  at  all 
times  marks  this  bird,  more  especially  at  the 
approach  of  the  breeding  season."  The 
name  **  hedge-sparrow  "  is  really  a  misnomer, 
for  the  bird  is  no  relation  to  the  house - 
sparrow  (Passer  domesticus),  which  has  a 
finch-like  beak,  while  that  of  the  hedge- 
sparrow  is  weak  and  slender  like  that  of  the 
warblers.  In  fact  so  long  ago  as  1802 
it  was  named  "  hedge -warbler  "  by  that 
good  observer  Col.  Montagu,  who  lived  at 
Knowle,  near  Kingsbridge.  Although  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  noting  the  provincial 
names  of  the  birds  which  he  described  in 
his  '  Ornithological  Dictionary,'  he  was 
unable  to  include  "  shuffle-wing "  as  a 
local  name  in  Devonshire.  It  was  probably 
never  in  general  use,  and  is  now  almost 
obsolete.  J.  E.  HARTING. 

Mr.  H.  Kirke  Swann,  in  his  '  Dictionary 
of  English  and  Folk-names  of  British 
Birds  '  (1913),  p.  215,  writes  :  — 

Shuffle-wing  :  the  HEDGE-SPARROW,  so  called 
from  its  peculiar  shake  or  fluttering  of  the  wings ; 

and  he  indicates  that  this  name  is  in  use  in 
the  Craven  district  of  Yorkshire. 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 

t 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONGS  (12  S.  viii.  471 
514). — Your  correspondent  should  procure 
Sir  F.  Bridge's  '  Songs  from  Shakespeare,' 
published  by  Novello.  These  are  the  oldest 
settings.  One  of  them,  '  It  was  a  lover,' 
has  been  arranged  for  two  treble  voices  and 
can  also  be  procured  from  Novello.  Dr. 
Naylor's  two  books,  mentioned  by  CAPTAIN 
JAGGARD,  are  most  useful. 

Chester.  JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 

SAMUEL  MATTHEWS  (12  S.  ix.  90). — West, 
in  his  '  Cathedral  Organists,'  under  the 
heading  of  *  Trinity  College,'  says  :— 

Samuel  Matthews,  Mus.B.  Cantab,  1828.  Born 
1769.  Chorister  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Lay- 
Clerk  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  Organist  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Colleges,  Cambridge,  1821. 
Died  December  9,  1832.  Buried  in  St.  Botolph's 
Churchyard,  Cambridge.  Composer  of  a  service 
in  D.  Arranged  and  published  four  anthems 
from  the  works  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  others. 
Under  the  heading  of  *  S.  John's  College,' 
West  puts  his  appointment  as  "  1821  (or  22)." 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  he  was  over  50 
years  of  age  when  appointed  to  these  two 
positions,  and  probably  his  voice  had  begun 
to  fail.  This  would  make  him  serve  as  a  lay 
clerk  somewhere  between  1790  and  1820. 
JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 
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SCHOOL    MAGAZINES    (12    S.    viii.     325  ; 
ix.  54,  96).  —  Leamington.  College,  which  was 
closed    some    years    ago,    had    a    magazine 
called    The    Red    Tassel.     I    do    not   know 
when  it  ^commenced,  but  it  ^was  going  strong  . 
during  the  time  I  was  at  the  school,  1873-6.  ' 
I  think  it  was  carried  on  until    the    school 
ceased  to  exist.  HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 


TVTTT__.    -p.  _,_,,„-,    nxxTxr*      no    Q 

PATTERN    CHINA     (12    B.      vm. 

496  ;  ix.  78).  —  About  1873  I  was  taken  to 
see  a  very  pretty  play  called  '  Old  China,' 
or  some  similar  title,  which  was  presented 
ai  St  Gpnrfrp'q  TTall  "Rpapnt  Strppf  •  T 
think  that  cSne  Grair  S  Kate  4hop 


THE  ROYAL  ROUTE  TO  WBYMOUTH  (12  S, 
ix.  109).  —  The  following  extracts  regarding 
King  George  III.  may  be  of  interest  :  — 

The  Edinburgh  Advertiser  :— 

^t.  11,  1789.  -  Their  Majesties  and  the 
Princesses  continue  in  perfect  health  at  Wey- 
mouth.  On  Sunday  His  Majesty  bathed  in  the 
sea,  and  afterwards,  with  the  Queen  and 
Princesses,  went  on  board,  the  "  Magnificent  " 
of  74  guns,  and  heard  divine  service  performed 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clifton,  Chaplain  of  the  ship. 

Sept.  18,  1789.—  On  Monday  His  Majesty  and 
the  Royal  Family  left  Weymouth  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  a  loyal  people,  on  their  return  to 
London.  .  .  .  The  sea  bathing  has  been  of  great 

"'    ^  wi"  ™  —  '  ™"s  » 


%  a  man  was 
examining  an  old  china  tea-pot,  upon 
which  was  the  customary  design,  when  he 
fell  asleep  and  dreamt  the  origin.  This 
was  then  presented — if  my  memory  is 
correct — with  a  transparent  screen  between 
the  actors  and  the  audience^  either  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  time. 

There  was  a  song,  "  This  is  the  tea-pot, 
the  tea-pot,  the  tea-pot,  This  is  the  tea- 
pot, the  tea-pot  of  my  sire,"  or  something 
to  this  effect,  which  was  sung  to  the  air 
of  "  This  is  the  sabre,"  &c.,  &c. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

EPITAPH  IN  BENSON  CHURCH,  OXFORD- 
SHIRE (12  S.  viii.  409). — The  Quelche 
epitaph  is  given  in  Silvester  Tissington's 
'  Collection  of  Epitaphs,'  1857,  p.  245. 

Besides  some  differences  in  spelling  the 
wife's  name,  Jane,  is  omitted,  but  the  year 
of  her  death,  1619,  and  her  age,  59,  are  in  ! 
the  seventh  line  and  the  figure  1  appears 
after  "  together  in  "  thus, 

together  in  1      j^ed^ 

At  the  end  is  "  Ano  Dmi  16 — ." 

If  Tissington's  copy  is  correct  the  twro  i 
figures  following  16  have  presumably 
perished.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

ANDERSON  FAMILY,  BARONETS  OF  BROUGH- 
TON  (12  S.  viii.  268). — According  to 
XVotton's  '  English  Baronetage,'  1741,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  192,  and  Debrett's  '  Baronetage  of 
England,'  1808,  vol.  i.,  p.  334,  Stephen, 
seventh  son  of  the  1st  baronet,  died  without 
issue.  Neither  of  these  books  gives  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  marriage.  G.  E.  C.'s 
*  Complete  Baronetage  '  deals  only  with  the 
baronets  not  with  their  brothers. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


**•  "»  <*•**.  Sept,  19,  1789  :- 
Tottenham  Park,  Sept,    17.—  Their  Majesties, 


iast  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  six  in  the  evening 
arrived  at  Longleat,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath'  from  whence  they  departed  yesterday 


Windsor,  Sept,  18.—  Their  Majesties  and  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Princess  Royal,  Princess 
Augusta,  and  Princess  Elizabeth,  set  out  from 
Tottenham  Park  at  ten  <y  clock  this  morning,  and 
here  at  three  thls  afternoon,  in  perfect 


JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 
39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

JOHN  WILSON,  BOOKSELLER  (12  S.  v. 
297). — At  the  above  reference,  CAPTAIN  JAG- 
GARD,  after  mentioning  that  he  supplied  to 
Alexander  Ireland  the  quotation,  "'  O  for 
a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke,"  added  that  he 
was  under  the  impression  he  had  been  told 
by  his  antiquarian  friend,  the  late  Thomas 
Simmons,  that  he  (Simmons)  obtained  the 
quotation  from  a  fragment  of  an  Elizabethan 
book  of  verse  ;  and  promised,  when  he  had 
access  to  his  collection,  to  give  the  exact 
year  Simmons  first  published  the  verses. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  express  the  hope  that 
CAPTAIN  JAGGARD  can  now  throw  some 
further  light  on  this  interesting  problem. 

J.  R.  H. 

THE  SENTRY  AT  POMPEII  ( 12  S.  viii.  131,177, 
258). — At  the  second  reference  PROFESSOR 
BENSLY  writes  :— "  The  ill-informed  are  still 
called  on  at  times  to  believe  that  the  town 
was  overwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  lava." 

I  read  on  p.  176  of  *  Books  in  General ' 
(3rd  Series)  by  "  Solomon  Eagle,"  in  an 
article  called  '  The  Lost  Classics,'  the  follow- 
ing : — 

All  that  is  necessary  (said  a  writer  in  the 
Classical  Eevien-  a  few  years  ago),  in  order  to 
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bring  about  discoveries  greater  than  those  of 
Poggio,  is  for  the  Italian  Government  ...  to 
dig  up  Herculaneum,  where  countless  papyri  may 
still  be  preserved  by  the  friendly  mud  which 
enveloped  the  town  before  it  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  torrents  of  lava  on  which  the  squalid 
suburb  of  Resina  now  rests. 

Would  PROFESSOR  BENSLY  kindly  ex- 
plain, for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  ill-informed, 
what  actually  did  overwhelm  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum  ?  J.  R.  H. 

VICARS  OF  THIRSK  (12  S.  ix.  130).— From 
•  The  History  of  Thirsk,'  by  J.  B.  Jefferson, 
1821,  I  make  this  extract  :  — 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Ministers 
of  Thirsk,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the 
Register  : — 
About  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1600     Revd.  Thomas?  Todd. 

1632  T.  Gilleys. 

—  Matthew  Hill. 

1704  Joseph  Midgley,   died. 

1746  Mr.    Williamson,    died. 

1746  A.     Routh,     made     Curate     (re- 

signed about  the  year  1762). 

1762  D.  Addison. 

1783  T.  Barker. 

1798  J.  Holmes,  the  present  Minister. 

A  footnote,  giving  some  particulars  of 
Matthew  Hill,  M.A.,  says  that  he  was  ejected 
from  the  church  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
in  1662,  and  that  he  was  of  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able talents  and  learning. 

JOHN  LIVESEY. 

AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  GRAY'S  '  ELEGY  ' 
(12  S.  viii.  509). — I  regard  the  copy  as  noted 
herewith  as  the  first  American  edition  : — 

The  |  Grave  |  a  |  Poem  |  By  Robert  Blair  | 
To  which  is  added  |  An  |  Elegy  |  written  in  a 
Country  |  Church-yard.  |  By  Mr.  Gray.  |  Phila- 
delphia :  |  Printed  and  Sold  by  R.  Aitkin  Book- 
Seller  |  and  Stationer,  Opposite  the  London 
Coffee  House  |  in  Front  Street.  MDCCLXXIII. 

It  is  a  small  book  of  thirty -one  pages  in 
paper  cover.  STEVENSON  H.  WALSH. 

CAMPBELL  SHIELD  OF  ARMS  (12  S.  ix.  111). 
Reference  to  the  second  quartering.  Accord- 
ing to  '  Burke's  Peerage,'  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose  bears  as  second  and  third  quarterings : — 
Arg.  ;  three  roses,  gu.,  barbed  and  seeded 
proper.  The  arms  of  the  Wedderburn 
family  of  Co.  Perth  are  : — Arg.  ;  a  chevron, 
between  three  roses,  gu.,  barbed,  vert. 
Several  Lancashire  families  also  bore  for 
arms  three  heraldic  roses,  as,  for  instance, 
three  roses  on  a  bend  were  borne  by  two 
branches  of  the  Crook  family  of  Lan- 
cashire, viz.,  by  the  Crooks  of  Crook 


Hall,  Whittle  -  le  -  Woods,  and  by  those 
of  Abram  Hall,  near  Wigan.  Somewhat 
similar  arms  were  also  borne  by  one  or  more 
families  of  the  Claytons  of  this  county  (see 
'  Fifteenth  Century  Arms,'  '  The  Ancestor,' 
vol.  iv.,  p.  244). 

I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  con- 
nexion between  these  latter  families  and 
those  named  by  your  correspondent.  One 
of  the  two  families  first  named  above  would 
appear  to  be  more  probable. 

FREDERIC  CROOKS. 

The  motto  "  I  beare  in  minde  "  is  that  of 
the  Campbells  of  Suffolk,  and  "Ex  se  ipso 
renascens  "  is  the  motto  of  Fraser  of  Inch- 
culter.  The  second  son  of  Hugh  Fraser  of 
Dunballoch  bore  arms  "  azure,  3  cinquefoils 
within  a  bordure,  or,"  with  the  latter  motto 
and  a  phoenix  in  flames  ppr.  for  crest. 
May  not  this  be  the  correct  form  of  the 
second  quarter  described  by  D.  K.  T.  ? 

WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

SIGNS  USED  IN  PLACE  OF  SIGNATURES. 
(12  S.  ix.  51,  95).— W.  C.  J.  writes  respecting 
merchants'  marks  that  he  has  not  seen  them, 
except  at  Burford,  "  on  shields  of  a  pattern 
usually  employed  to  display  arms."  The 
Rev.  Herbert  Macklin  wrote  in  his  book  on 
'  Brasses  '  that  the  "  merchant  was  hardly 
less  proud  of  his  mark  than  the  knight  of 
his  armorial  bearings,"  and  also  that 
merchants'  marks  "  like  heraldic  arms  were 
hereditary." 

For  examples  see  the  following  brasses 
all  bearing  merchants'  marks  on  shields  : — 

W.  Grevel,  1401,  Chipping  Campden. 

I.  Pergett,  1484,  Chipping  Norton. 

T.  Pownder,  1525,  Ipswich. 

Compare  also  the  brass  in  St.  Olave's, 
Hart  Street,  London,  having  shields  en- 
graved with  the  arms  of  the  Staple  of 
Calais  and  of  the  Mercers'  Company,  used  as 
trade  marks. 

WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

16,  Long  Acre,  W.C.2. 

Perhaps  the  classic  instance  of  merchants' 
marks,  used  as  quasi-armorial  bearings, 
is  in  the  dice -work  on  the  plinth  of  the 
magnificent  tower  of  Lavenham  Church  in 
Suffolk,  where  a  series  of  shields  bear  alter- 
nately the  arms  of  John  de  Vere,  13th  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  the  merchant's  mark  of 
Thomas  Spring  (d.  1486).  He  was  a  rich 
wool- stapler  and  ancestor  of  the  family 
of  Spring  Rice  (whose  head  is  Lord  Mont- 
eagle).  His  son  Thomas  continued  the 
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building  of  the  (still  unfinished)  tower 
which  his  father  had  helped  to  begin,  being 
granted  arms :  these  appear  at  the  top. 
Thomas  the  younger  also  built  the  S.  chapel, 
where  the  Spring  arms  again  appear. 

UVEDALE  LAMBERT. 

"  BURNT  HIS  BOATS  "  (12  S.  viii.  210). — 
According  to  the  '  Chun-tsiu-tso-shi-chuen,' 
usually  attributed  to  Tso  Kiu-Ming,  a  con- 
temporary of  Confucius  : — 

[In  the  year  624  B.C.]  Miu-Kung,  the  Earl  of 
Tsin,  invaded  the  marquisate  of  Tsin :  after  cross- 
ing the  river  he  burnt  his  boats,  took  the  castle ; 
of  Wang-Kwan,  and  even  approached  its  capital. 
.  .  .  Thus  he  made  himself  the  overlord  of  all 
the  western  territories. 

Here    "  burnt   his   boats  "    is     explained  i 
by  Tu  Yii  (A.D.  222-284)  as   thus   to   have 
shown   his   determination  never  to   return 
without  a  victory,  whence  the  phrase  is  often 
used  in  that  sense  to  this  day. 

KUMAGUSU  MlNAKATA. 
Tauabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

RICE  (12  S.  viii.  391,  437). — In  China  the; 
Kang-mi,  or  common  non-glutinous  rice, ' 
is  believed  to  make  one's  complexion 
fresh  (Li  Shi-Chin,  '  System  of  Materia ' 
Medica,'  1578,  torn.  xxii.).  In  this  part  of  j 
Japan  it  is  popularly  held  that  there  occur  i 
not  infrequently  the  pregnant  women  be- 1 
coming  habituated  to  eat  raw  rice,  which' 
never  fails  to  endow  their  children  with ' 
fair  skin.  KUMAGUSU  MINAKATA. 

Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 
p 

PROVERBIAL   SAYINGS    (12    S.    ix.   90). — 
1.    That    must    refer    to    a    story  told   by 
David  Hume.     A  princess  of  France  had  been 
married  by  proxy  to  a  king   of  Spain,  and  i 
as  she  was  being  conducted  to  her  husband  ' 
through    the    country    the    people    in    the ]. 
towns  and  villages  presented  to  her  speci-  j 
mens     of     their     manufactures.       At     one  j 
place  articles  of  hosiery  were  offered,  but  J 
the  high  Spanish  official  in  charge  frowned, 
shook    his    head,    and    declined    the    gifts, 
saying,  "  The  queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs." 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  never  laughed  so  much 
as  when  he  heard  that  story  told. 

W.  DOUGLAS. 

31,  Sandwich  Street/W.C.l. 

2.  This  is  a  common  phrase,  but  I  cannot 
trace  it  in  any  bock.  Only  the  other 
day  a  clergyman  friend  of  mine  used  it 
during  conversation  with  me,  saying  that ! 
Manchester  was  a  big,  dismal  place,  full  of 
warehouses,  and  dreary  when  it  is  raining, 


which  is  often  and — "  drink  is  the  shortest 
way  out  of  Manchester."  I  do  not  know 
who  first  used  the  phrase,  or  whether  the 
foregoing  is  any  explanation. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

LEIF  ERICSON  (12  S.  ix.  50). — A  book 
on  this  subject  is  reviewed  in  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  of  July  14,  1921, 
where  the  question  of  the  spot  on  which 
the  Icelandic  explorers  landed  is  discussed. 

M.  H.  DODDS. 

•' SWEET  LAVENDER"  (12  S.  ix.  126.)- — 
MR.  CLARKE  asks  whether  the  production  of 
lavender  is  on  the  wane.  In  the  Hit  chin 
neighbourhood  the  acreage  now  devoted  to 
this  crop  is  much  less,  I  am  told,  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  I  believe  there  has  been  a  similar 
diminution  at  Mitcham.  At  all  events,  it 
was  reported  in  a  trade  journal  on  July  16 
that  the  acreage  left  for  distilling  when  the 
usual  "  bunching  "  was  over  would  be  "  very 
small."  The  "  bunching  ?}  was  then  about 
to  begin,  but  nothing  was  said  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  thus  disposed  of.  I  have  only 
once  heard  the  cry  "  Sweet  lavender "  in 
London  this  year.  C.  C.  B. 

OAK  SNUFF-BOX  FROM  FOUNDATION  PILE 
OF  OLD  LONDON  BRIDGE  (12  S.  ix.  31,  76, 
98). — These  boxes  are  not,  I  think,  mir 
common.  I  possess  one  :  it  has  a  small 
silver  plate  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the 
City.  It  belonged  to  a  former  alderman  ; 
it  is  labelled  to  the  same  effect  as  that 
described  at  the  reference.  1  always  under- 
stood these  boxes  were  presentations  to 
prominent  members  of  the  Corporation. 
W.  H.  QUARRELL. 

It  may  interest  your  correspondents  to 
know  that  I  have  a  piece  of  oak  made  into 
the  shape  of  a  book  and  lettered  on  the 
back  "  Oak  of  Old  London  Bridge."  This 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  antiquities 
of  the  late "  Mr.  Lucas  of  Fenny  Bentley 
Hall,  Derbyshire.  CHARLES  DRURY. 

RUNNYMBDE  (12  S.  ix.  150). — The  barons 
who  witnessed  the  signature  of  Magna 
Charta  numbered  25.  A  living  descen- 
dant of  one  of  them  is  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele  (18th  Baron)  who  is  22nd  in  descent 
from  Geoffrey  de  Saye,  Lord  Saye,  one  of  the 
signatories.  The  House  of  Lords  being  the 
most  ancient  and  historic  legislative  assem- 
bly in  the  world,  probably  other  peers  also 
descend  from  these  barons.  M.  H.  D. 
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DE  BBUS  TOMB  AT  HABTLEPOOL  (12  S.  ix. 
30,  78). — It  may  be  of  assistance  to  the 
inquirer  to  know  that  there  is  an  Arch- 1 
bishop  de  Brus  buried  in  the  Church  of  Notre  I 
Dame  in  Paris.  Facing  the  altar,  the  tomb  | 
is  on  one's  right  hand.  J.  WILDINS. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS  (12  S.  viii.  371,  414). —  i 
Raphael   Macentinus.     The   latter   word   is 
a  misprint  in  Wright's  book  for  Placentinus  : 
see    Grater,    *  Delitiae   Italorum  Poet  arum,' ' 
1608,  ii.,  p.  247;  also  Bottari.     The  dates 
of  this  writer  I  have  been  unable  to  find. : 
Wright's  errors,  "  Macentinus  "    and  "  Roe- 
grius,"    are    both     reproduced    in    Dodd's 
'  Epigrammatists '  (Bohn's  Library). 

F.  P.  BABNABD. 

EDWABD  COBBOULD  (12  S.  ix.  72).— 
Edward  Corbould,  R.I.,  born  1815,  died 
1905.  He  exhibited  at  various  exhibitions 
from  1835  to  1880.  He  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Corbould  the  artist,  and  grandson  of 
Richard  Corbould.  E.  E.  LEGGATT. 

For  an  account  of  the  family,  by  Henry  j 
Ottlej',  see  the  supplement  to  Bryan's  j 
*  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,'  1877, ! 
published  by  George  Bell  and  Sons. 

LEONABD  C.  PBICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

BAPTISM    OF   INFANT   ON    ITS    MOTHEB'S  | 
COFFIN  (12  S.  vii.  490;  ix.   134). — A  news- 1 
paper  cutting  in  my  possession,  taken  from ! 
a  Sussex  journal  of  1864,  records  the  funeral 
at  Udimore  of  a  married  daughter  of  the  \ 
village    schoolmaster,    simultaneously    with 
the  baptism  of  her  newly -born  infant. 

The  funeral  took   place   on  Sunday  afternoon , 
last  after  divine  service.     The  Vicar  having  read  j 
the    39th  Psalm,  and  that  magnificent  portion : 
of  Scripture,  which  no  heathen  pen  ever  wrote  ! 
or  could  write,  and  which  in  such  sublimity  un- 
folds to  us,  and  which  is  the  golden  key  which 
unlocks,  the  mysteries  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  he  passed  from  the  desk  amidst  a  crowded 
congregation  to  admit  the  sleeping  infant  near 
to  the  coffin  of  its  mother,  into  communion  with 
the  Church, "  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  ' 
and    an    inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of   heaven." 
The  little  Christian  then  accompanied,  the  mourners 
to  the  grave,  borne  in  the  arms  of  the  mother  of  the 
departed  one. 

FB^D  R.  GALE. 

Selbv.  Gerrards  Cross. 

ABMS  ON  SEAL  (12  S.  ix.  111). — The 
first  and  fourth  quarters  of  this  shield  are 
probably  the  arms  of  Blackwell  of  Sprous- 
ton  Hall,  Norfolk,  extinct  baronets,  which 
are  : — Paly  of  six  argent  and  azure,  on  a  chief 


gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  or,  all  within 
a  bordure  ermine.  The  attitude  of  the  lion 
in  the  second  and  third  quarters  is  not 
stated,  but  they  may  be  the  arms  of  Johns  : — 
Azure  a  lion  rampant  or,  on  a  chief  of  the 
last  three  crosses  pa  tee  of  the  first.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  a  connexion 
between  these  two  families. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

HANDSHAKING  (12  S.  viii.  451,  495;  ix. 
19).— In  Charlotte  Bronte's  '  Professor,' 
chap,  i.,  near  the  end,  where  William  Crims- 
worth  first  meets  his  sister-in-law,  we  read  : — 

Perceiving  me,  she  begged  my  pardon  for  not 
noticing  me  before,  and  then  shook  hands  with 
me  as  ladies  do  when  a  flow  of  good-humour 
disposes  them  to  be  cheerful  to  all,  even  the  most 
indifferent  of  their  acquaintance. 
'  The  Professor  '  was  written  c.  1847.  The 
passage  seems  to  describe  an  action  not  un- 
common, yet  not  quite  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  PEBEGBINUS. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (12  S.  ix.  130). — 1.  "  By  the 
clock  of  my  belly  'tis  the  dinner  hour."  The 
earliest  extant  passage  where  this  thought  is 
expressed  is  in  a  fragment  of  the  fc  Boeotia '  of 
Aquilius,  a  play  which  Varro,  we  are  told,  be- 
lieved to  be  one  of  Plautus's.  See  the  '  Noctes 
Atticae'  of  Aulus  Gellius,  iii.  3,  4.  A  hungry 
parasite  curses  the  inventor  of  sundials,  and  says 
that  when  he  was  a  boy  one's  belly  was  the  only 
sundial. 

"Namunum  me  puero  venter  erat  solarium." 
The  text  is  given  thus  in  Ribbeck's  '  Comicorum 
Romanorum  Fragmenta'  (18.08),  where  the 
editor  quotes  what  Ammianus  Marcellinus  says 
of  the  Persians,  xxiii.  6,  77,  "venter  unicuique 
velut  solarium  est." 

The  'Boeotia'  was  probably  an  adaptation  of 
a  Greek  original. 

There  is  a  similar  thought  in  Matthew  Prior's 
'  Alma,'  canto  iii.  272  sqq.  :— 

"  So,  if  unprejudic'd  you  scan 
The  goings  of  this  clock-work,  man, 
You  find  a  hundred  movements  made 
By  fine  devices  in  his  head  ; 
But  'tis  the  stomach's  solid  stroke 
That  tells  his  being,  what's  o'clock. 

EDWARD  BENSLT. 

3  (d).  The  line  is,  if  my  memory  does  not  play  me 
false  : —  "  TCach  seemed  than  each  more  soft,  and 
each  than  other  smoother."  'Britain's  Ida,'  by 
Edm.  Spenser.  N.  POWLETT,  Colonel. 

AUTHOR  WANTED  ( 12  S.  ix.  92). — The  book  con- 
taining the  lines  "At  last  she  raised  her  hands 
appalled,"  &c.,  is  '  The  Infant  Moralist,'  by  Lady 
Helena  Carnegie  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Jacob.  Publishers, 
R,  Grant  and  Son,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 
The  book,  which  came  out  in  1903,  has  been  long 
out  of  print.  H.  M.  C. 
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REFERENCES  WANTED  (12  S.  ix.  130). — (a)  This 
phrase  of  Ben  Jonson  is  found  in  '  Underwoods,' 
Ixxxviii.,  '  A  Pindaric  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Sir 
H.  Morison  '  : — 

"As,  though  his  age  imperfect  might  appear, 
His  life  was  of  humanity  the  sphere.  " 

11.  51,  52. 
EDWARD    BENSLY. 


on 

The  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Walpole  Society.    Edited 

by  A.  J.  Finberg. 

TITS  principal  study  in  this  volume — a  volume 
upon  which  the  Walpole  Society  is  much  to  be 
congratulated — is  Mrs.  Finberg's  «  Canaletto  in 
England.'  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Antonio  Canal,  the  Venetian  painter  of 
views  who  went  by  the  name  of  Canaletto,  was 
well  known  among  English  lovers  of  art,  and  his 
work  had  its  influence  on  the  development  of 
landscape  painting  in  England.  A  strange  oblivion 
has,  however,  so  obscured  his  name  that  he  will 
not  be  found  mentioned  in  most  books  of  reference 
relating  to  art  in  England.  He  stayed  here  for 
some  eight  years  working  for  patrons  to  whom  he 
had  become  known  while  in  Venice  through  the 
•  good  offices  of  Owen  McSwiny  and  of  Joseph  Smith 
of  the  British  Consulate  in  that  city.  Mrs.  Fin- 
berg  is  compelled  to  address  herself  to  dissipating 
doubts  about  the  reality  of  this  visit.  These  were 
started  by  Mr.  Reginald  Home  in  an  article  in 
The  Magazine  of  Art  in  1899,  being  grounded  upon 
a  note  of  Vertue's  which  mentions  "  something 
obscure  or  strange  "  about  the  painter  then  in 
England,  "  a  reservedness  and  shyness  in  being 
seen  at  work,"  and  the  rise  of  a  "  conjecture  that 
he  is  not  the  veritable  Canelletti  of  Venice  .  .  . 
or  that  privately  he  has  some  unknown  assistant. 
.  .  ."  Mrs.  Finberg  has  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  said  conjecture — not  only  from  the 
evidence  of  contemporary  Italian  writers,  and  by 
showing  that  when  in  England  he  was  in  the 
company  of  persons  who  could  not  have  been 
deceived  as  to  his  identity,  but  also  from  Vertue's 
own  later  notes.  It  is  a  useful  feature  of  this 
study  that  it  contains,  in  chronological  order,  all 
the  notices  of  Canaletto  by  Vertue. 

Not  much  of  Canaletto's  work  is  very  easily 
accessible,  the  best  English  examples  being  in 
private  collections.  We  may  be  the  more  grateful 
for  the  numerous  well-chosen  and  well-executed 
plates  with  which  this  monograph  is  illustrated. 
While  much  of  the  quality  of  the  original  is  in- 
evitably lost,  these  pictures  at  least  convey  the 
clearness,  spaciousness  and  grace  of  Canaletto's 
art,  and  the  fine  proportion  of  parts,  especially  the 
proportion  of  earth  to  sky,  which  makes  the 
larger  views  exhilarating.  Mrs.  Finberg  gives  us 
careful  notes  both  of  the  subjects  and  history  of 
the  different  works,  and  of  Canaletto's  relations 
with  his  patrons  ;  an  interesting  detail  in  this 
regard  is  Canaletto's  work  for  Hollis.  Antonio 
Canal  was  in  Venice  again  in  1756,  and  his  later 
life  is  unknown.  He  died  at  the  age  of  70  in  1768. 
The  Catalogue  raisonne"  of  his  English  views  which 
concludes  this  article  should  be  noted. 

Marcus  Gheeraerts's  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
being  borne  in  procession  in  a  litter  on  the 


shoulders  of  gentlemen  has  already  been  much 
discussed.  It  is  to  be  found  in  two  versions  :  the 
one  at  Melbury,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Ilchester, 
the  other  at  Sherborne  Castle,  belonging  to  Major 
Wingfield-Digby.  That  Elizabeth  is  proceeding 
to  Blackfriars  to  the  wedding  of  Henry  Herbert 
with  Anne  Russell  seems  now  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. Lord  Ilchester,  in  the  article  before  us, 
goes  on  further  to  establish  the  identity  of  the 
several  figures  in  the  procession.  In  most  of 
them  we  consider  him  to  be  more  than  probably 
successful. 

The  number  contains  an  interesting  note  on 
the  affairs  of  Joseph  Goupy  in  1738,  by  Mr.  C. 
Reginald  Grundy,  and  a  discussion  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Finberg  of  Robert  Peake's  portrait  of  Prince 
Charles  (Charles  I.)  in  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Finberg  invites  students  of 
Jacobean  portraiture  to  study  afresh,  in  the  light 
thrown  by  the  Cambridge  '  Prince  Charles,'  about 
a  score  of  portraits  which  were,  tentatively, 
assigned  by  Dr.  Lionel  Gust,  in  the  third  volume 
of  The  Walpole  Society,  to  Marcus  Gheeraerts  the 
younger.  The  most  important  of  these,  from  the 
present  point  of  view,  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex, 
of  whicn  Dr.  Cust  had  remarked  that  it  has 
"more  the  look  of  an  English  painter  of  the 
period." 

English  for  the  English :  A  Chapter  on  National 
Education.  By  George  Sampson.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.  5s.  net.) 

WE  find  ourselves,  on  the  whole,  in  sympathy  with 
the  plea  contained  in  this  book.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Sampson's  witty  and  vehement  criticism 
of  past  and  present  blunders  contains  little  or 
nothing  that  is  new,  and  a  good  deal,  in  our 
opinion,  that  is  exaggerated  and  even  mistaken. 
Thus,  we  agree  that  the  elementary  schools  have, 
in  fifty  years,  failed  to  bring  real  education  to 
the  mass  of  the  English  people  :  we  deplore  that 
what  has  been  so  laboriously  taught  and  learned 
in  them  is  usually  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as 
school  is  left ;  and  we  would  admit  that  several 
things  are  taught,  or  attempted  to  be  taught, 
to  children  top  early.  But,  with  all  this,  we  are 
sure  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  aim  at  giving  children 
information :  that  a  care  for  language — which 
is  expression — is  unsound  if  there  works  not 
with  it  part  passu  a  care  for  knowledge  ;  and  that 
if,  for  any  reason,  a  choice  had  to  be  made  between 
the  two,  knowledge  of  facts  would  have  to  come 
before  training  in  power  of  expression.  Neverthe- 
less, the  power  of  expression  has  been  so  much 
neglected,  and  English  has  been  so  foolishly  dis- 
dained and  clumsily  handled,  that  the  over- 
emphasis of  its  claim  by  an  enthusiast  is  even 
desirable.  Mr.  Sampson  speaks  his  mind  at 
great  length,  and  draws  his  illustrations  from  ail 
the  world.  We  think  his  advice  sometimes 
fanciful — as  when  he  wishes  older  boys  to  be  given 
Plato  to  read.  But  there  is  one  suggestion  which 
we  would  heartily  support — that  of  giving  "  bright 
top-class  children  "  in  the  elementary  schools  a 
taste  of  logic.  His  reason  for  believing  that  logic 
would  attract  boys — that  there  is  a  touch  of 
rigmarole  in  it,  which  has  possibilities  of  fun — we 
are  inclined  to  believe  would  prove  good,  while  as 
part  of  a  general  preparation  for  life  and  the  use 
of  one's  mind  logic  has  some  obvious  advantages 
over,  say,  grammar  and  geometry. 
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Readings  in  English  Social  History.  Vol.  iii., 
1485-1603.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan.  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  4s.  net.) 
OUT  of  the  immense  wealth  of  records  belonging  to 
Tudor  England  Mr.  Morgan  has  made  a  happy 
selection  illustrating  the  ordinary  life  of  the  nation, 
throughout  all  its  classes,  during  that  period.  It 
has  not  fallen  within  his  scope  to  give  the  original 
accounts  of  the  greater  events  ;  yet  he  has  included 
Raleigh's  description  of  the  last  fight  of  the 
Revenge,  and  an  amusing  passage  from  Sir  James 
Melvil's  Report  of  interviews  with  Elizabeth  when, 
in  1564,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  her  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  the  England  of  Elizabeth 
which  chiefly  occupies  us — almost  too  little  space, 
we  think,  having  been  allotted  to  the  earlier  Tudors, 
Perhaps  a  decision  to  avoid  what  is  already 
fairly  well  known  accounts  for  the  absence  from 
these  pages  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  of  the  figures 
connected  with  the  revival  of  learning.  Cavendish 
is  drawn  upon  for  descriptions  of  Wolsey's  mag- 
nificence ;  Harrison  for  the  general  description  of 
Elizabethan  England,  and  Wild  Darrell  for  domestic 
expenses.  From  Perlin,  and  from  an  Italian 
'  Relation '  about  the  year  1500  are  extracted 
opinions  of  England  and  the  English  entertained 
by  foreigners.  Aspects  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  are  set  out  from  contemporary  letters  ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  we  have  from  the 
Order  of  the  Privy  Council  regulations  regarding 
stage  plays. 

Anyone  who  will  read  this  little  volume  through 
with  attention,  and  look  carefully  at  the  well- 
chosen  illustrations  provided,  will  certainly 
build  up  in  his  mind  a  lively  picture  of  sixteenth- 
century  England,  so  vigorous  alike  in  soul  and 
body.  And  there  must  be  few  who  could  read 
these  pages  without,  according  to  the  editor's 
desire,  being  tempted  to  explore  the  sources 
further. 


GEORGE  DAMES  BURTCHA/ELL. 

THE  tragic  and  sudden  death  of  Georg%  Dames 
Burtchaell  has  removed  yet  another  old  friend  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  He  died  in  the  Royal  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital  on  the  18th  inst.  as  the  result  of  a  street 
accident  on  the  16th. 

Born  in  1853,  Mr.  Burtchaell,  after  taking  his 
degrees  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  was  called  to 
the  Irish  Bar  in  1879,  taking  silk  in  1918.  His 
great  interest  in  antiquarian  and  genealogical 
subjects  made  him  especially  in  request  in  cases 
connected  with  peerages  and  genealogy  generally. 
Athlone  Pursuivant  (1908)  and  Registrar  in  the 
Irish  Office  of  Arms,  and,  since  1915,  Deputy 
Ulster  King  of  Arms,  he  was  the  author  of  numer- 
ous articles  on  heraldry,  genealogy  and  kindred 
papers  in  many  periodicals,  and  also  brought  out 
in  1888  '  Genealogical  Memoirs  of  the  Members  of 
Parliament  for  Kilkenny,'  and  in  1906  '  A  Com- 
plete List  of  Knights  Bachelor  dubbed  in  Ireland/ 
The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland  is 
indebted  to  him  for  services  in  different  offices 
over  a  considerable  term  of  years  ;  and  from  1899 
to  1903  he  was  Inspector  of  Historical  MSS. 


Our  readers  who  make  a  study  of  his  subjects 
will  miss  both  the  information  he  had  to  impart 
and  his  criticism  of  tentative  or  inaccurate  theories. 


WE  have  received  the  following  from  MR.  E.  G. 
CLAYTON  : — 

I  am  preparing  a  monograph  upon  Alfred 
Bower  Clayton  (1796-1855),  artist  and  architect, 
of  Doctors'  Commons,  London,  and  Everton,  near 
Liverpool,  at  which  latter  place  he  died. 

It  will  very  much  oblige  me  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  mention  that  if  any  of  your  correspondents 
and  readers  who  happen  to  possess  letters  from, 
pictures,  sketches,  or  designs  by,  or  documents 
relating  to,  A.  B.  Clayton,  will  communicate  with 
me  by  letter  to  the  address  below,  and  will  lend 
me  such  letters  or  other  papers  as  are  likely  to  be 
serviceable,  I  shall  feel  greatly  indebted. 

Documents  will  be  returned  to  the  owners  wilh 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  G.  CLAYTON. 

8,  Northolme  Road,  Highbury  Park,  N.5. 
Aug.  23,  1921. 


Jlottceg  to  Corretfponbente. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the 'sender — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G.  4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

WHEN  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses' — 
immediately  after  the  exact  heading — the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

SIGNS  USED  IN  PLACE  OP  SIGNATURES  (12  S. 
ix.  51,  95). — PROFESSOR  BENSLY  writes  :— "  O.  K.  S. 
may  find  further  information  at  12  S.  ii.  117,  in 
repLes  from  the  late  COLONEL  FYNMORE  and  the 
late  MR.  JOHN  T.  PAGE,  under  the  heading 
'  Symbols  attached  to  Signatures.'  MR.  PAGE 
referred  to  several  communications  in  9  S.  xi.  on 
'  Witnessing  by  Signs.'  " 

CORRIGENDUM:  At  ante,  p.  158,  col.  2,  s.v.  'A. 
Bryant,'  for  "  Mr.  T.  Chalb  "  read  Mr.  T.  Chubb. 
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Illustrated  History  and 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  War 

is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
now  on  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subscribers 
in  the  same  styles  of  binding,  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  other  volumes. 

The  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  The  Times  History 
form  a  complete  and  standard  war  library  that  should  be 
in  every  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  The  complete  work  may  be  obtained,  care- 
fully packed  and  post  free,  from  The  Publisher,  Printing 
House  Square,  London,  E.C.4,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Red  Cloth       ..            ..             ..  ..  £16  10    0 

Half  Leather,  royal,  purple  or  red  . .  1950 

Full  Leather                 ..             ..  ..  22    0    0 

Persian  Leather          ..             ..  ..  25  17    0 

Send    a    remittance    to-day,     and    add    this 
magnificent  work  to  your  shelves. 
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THE    TRUTH    ABOUT 
"THE  PROTOCOLS." 


A  Literary  Forgery. 


A   reprint   of  articles    recently  published  in  {£()£    ^TintCS,   which 

prove  that  the  so-called  "  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  "  are  a 

literary  forgery. 

The    "  Protocols  "    have    obtained    a    world-wide     circulation,   in     many 

languages,  owing  to  the  belief  that  they  were  evidence  of  a  Jewish  Plot 

to  overthrow  civilization.     In  this  pamphlet  the  source  of  the  "  Protocols  " 

is  established  beyond  controversy. 

SOME    PRESS    COMMENTS. 


"  The  Times  last  week  rendered  a  service 
worthy  of  its  greatest  days  by  the  exposure 
of  a  forgery  of  colossal  impudence." 

Observer. 


"  The  '  Protocols '  always  looked  like  a 
rather    clever   hoax,    but   we   confess   we 
imagined  them  to  be  an  original  work  of 
•a    decidedly    imaginative    author.      Now 
The  Times  Correspondent  -at    Constanti- 
nople has  discovered  their  original  source, 
and  shows  them  to  be  a  mere  plagiarism." 
Westminster  Gazette. 


"  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  so-called 
'Protocols  '  are  merely  a  crude  plagiarism.. 
No  one  .  .  .  could  deny  the  complete- 
ness of  the  exposure." — New  Statesman. 

"We  are  thankful  to  The  Times  for 
having  given  the  '  Protocols '  what  must 
surely  prove  their  quietus  for  ever." 

Jewish  Chronicle. 

"The  'Protocols,'  therefore,  are  not 
what  they  profess  to  be." — Spectator. 

"  We  have  never  committed  ourselves 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  '  Protocols." 

Morning  Post. 
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A  WEBSTER-MIDDLETON  PLAY: 
'ANYTHING   FOR   A   QUIET   LIFE.' 

IN  a  paper  written  for  '  N.  &  Q.'  some 
years  ago*  I  endeavoured  to  show  that 
'  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  '  (one  of  the 
plays  included  in  the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
folio  of  1647)  was  written  by  Massinger  and 
Webster.  This  is  not  the  only  "  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher "  play  in  which  Webster 
had  a  hand.  There  are  three  others 
that  are  partly  his — '  The  Honest  Man's 
Fortune,'  'Thierry  and  Theodoret'  and 
'  Love's  Cure.'  The  dramatists  with  whom 
he  was  associated  were,  in  '  The  Honest 
Man's  Fortune  '  Massinger,  Fletcher  and 
another  (possibly  Field) ;  in  *  Thierry  and 
Theodoret '  Massinger  -  and  Fletcher  ;  and 
in  '  Love's  Cure  '  Massinger  and  Dekker. 
Webster's  hand  is  most  obvious  in  the  last- 
named  play,  especially  in  the  final  scene, 


*  11  S.  xii.  134,  155,  175,  196. 


which"  should  be  compared  with  the  last 
scene  of  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case.' 

It  is,  however,  not  these  plays  but  yet 
another  in  which  I  am  convinced  Webster 
had  a  share,  that  I  propose  now  to  discuss — 
the  comedy  '  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,' 
published  by  Kirkman  as  Middleton's  in 
1662,  thirty-five  years  after  that  dramatist's 
death. 

That  this  play  is  partly  Middleton's  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  most  of  it  is 
Webster's.  Webster's  is  the  main  action 
of  the  play,  which  is  concerned  with  two 
independent  themes — Lady  Cressingham's 
device  to  cure  her  husband's  extravagance 
by  temporarily  divesting  him  of  the  owner- 
ship of  his  property,  and  the  lawyer  Knaves- 
by's  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure  advance- 
ment at  the  cost  of  his  wife's  honour.  The 
chief  characters,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady 
Cressingham,  Lord  Beaufort,  Knavesby 
and  his  wife,  are  his.  The  subsidiary  action 
involving  George  Cressingham,  Franklin 
junior,  Water-Camlet,  his  wife  and  his 
apprentices,  and  Sweetball,  the  barber- 
surgeon,  is  Middleton's.  Until  the  final 
scene  is  reached  the  shares  of  the  twro 
authors  are  quite  distinct.  Webster  wrote 
(I  think)  practically  the  whole  of  Act  I., 
Act  II.,  sc.  i.,  Act  III.,  sc.  ii.,  and  Act  V., 
sc.  i.,  and  collaborated  with  Wobotor  in  the 
final  scene,  V.  ii.  +*-^3t 

To  me  the  evidence  of  Webster's  author- 
ship is  conclusive..  In  the  parts  of  the 
play  that  I  attribute  to  him  I  find 
clear  traces  of  his  style  and  vocabulary 
as  well  as  mfmerous  passages  bearing  a 
close  resemblance  to  passages  in  his  acknow- 
ledged plays.  And  to  put  the  matter  be- 
yond doubt,  this  play — like  '  The  Duchess 
of  Malfy,'  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  '  A 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold  '  and  '  The  Fair  Maid 
of  the  Inn ' — contains  borrowings  both 
from  Sidney's  *  Arcadia '  and  from  Over- 
bury's  '  Characters,'  or  rather  from  the 
additions  to  these  '  Characters  '  published 
in  1615.* 

The  more  palpable  marks  of  Webster's 
hand  are  here  noticed  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  the  play.  I  have  included 
connexions  between  this  play  and  '  The 
Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,'  since  they  are  not 
without  interest  in  themselves  and  are 


*  It  seems  probable  that  some  of  these  addi- 
tional «  Characters  '  were  written  by  Webster  him- 
self. On  this  subject  see  the  papers  b*y  Baron 
Bourgeois  and  the  present  writer,  11  S.  x.  3,  233, 
and  11  S.  xi.  313,  335,  355,  374. 
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of  some  (if  slight)  value  as  corroborative 
evidence  of  Webster's  authorship  of  both 
plays.  References  are  to  the  pages  of 
vol.  iv.  of  Dyce's  edition  of  Middleton's 
works. 

Act  I.,  sc.  i. 

p.  419.  Lord  Beaufort  reproves  Sir  Francis 
Cressingham  for  marrying  again  only  a 
month  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  whom 
he  describes  as  : — 

.     .     .     one  that,  to  speak  the  truth, 

Had  all  those  excellencies  which  our  books 

Have  only  feign' d  to  make  a  complete  wife 

Most  exactly  in  her  practice. 

In  this  vague  reference  to  "  our  books  " 
I  suspect  an  allusion  to  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury 's  poem  '  A  Wife.'  Webster  borrows  a 
line  from  this  poem*  both  in  his  preface  to 
'  The  Duchess  of  Malfy  '  and  in  '  The  Devil's 
Law  Case,'f  &nd  many  a  passage  in  his 
plays  reveals  his  familiarity  with  the 
'  Characters  '  published  with  it. 

p.  419.  A  sentiment  from  the  '  Characters  ' 
will  be  found  in  the  concluding  lines  of  this 
very  speech.  Lord  Beaufort  warns  his 
friend  that  he  is  likely  to  regret  his  marriage 
with  the  new  Lady  Cressingham,  who  is 
only  15  years  of  age  and  has  been  "  bred 
up  i'  the  Court,"  adding  : — 

.    .    .    you  shall  make  too  dear  a  proof  of  it 

I  fear,  that  in  the  election  of  a  wife 

As  in  a  project  of  war,  to  err  but  once 

Is  to  be  undone  for  ever. 

Of  '  A  Worthy  Commander  in  the  Warres  ' 
we  read  : — 

He  understands  in  warre  there  is  no  mean  to 
erre  twice  ;  the  first  and  least  fa^lt  being  sufficient 
to  ruin  an  army. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  other  aphorisms 
from  this  character  of  '  A  Worthy  Com- 
mander '  (one  of  the  1615  additions  to 
Overbury's  '  Characters  ')  reappear  in 
Webster's  '  Devil's  Law  Case  '  and  '  Monu- 
mental Column.' 

p.  420.  Speaking  of  Lady  Cressingham, 
Lord  Beaufort  observes  : — 

She  was  not  made  to  wither  and  go  out 

By  painted  fires  that  yield  her  no  more  heat 

Than  to  be  lodg'd  in  some  bleak  banqueting 
house 

I'  the  dead  of  winter. 

A  similar  allusion  to  "  painted  fires  "  will 
be  found  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  IV.  ii. 
(Hazlitt's  '  Webster,'  vol.  iii.  84)  :— 

As  void  of  true  heat  as  are  all  painted  fires. 


*  "  Gentry  is  but  a  relique  of  time  past.' 
Webster  has  slightly  altered  the  phrasing. 

t  Act  I.,  sc.  i.  (Hazlitt's  '  Webster,'  vol  iii., 
p.  10). 


p.  420.  Sir  Francis  Cressingham's  praise 
of  his  wife  : — 

I  confess  she  was  bred  at  Court, 
But  so  retiredly,  that,  as  still  the  best 
In  some  place  is  to  be  learnt  there,  so  her  life 
Did  rectify  itself  more  by  the  court-chapel 
Than  by  th'  office  of  the  revels, 
recalls  several  passages  in  Webster's  works, 
and     particularly     Icihus's     description     of 
Virginia    in    *  Appius    and    Virginia,'    I.    ii. 
(III.  135),  as:— 

.  .  .  one  whose  mind 
Appears  more  like  a  ceremonious  chapel 
Full  of  sweet  music,  than  a  thronging  presence, 

.  .   .  her  port, 
Being  simple  virtue,  beautifies  the  court. 

p.  420.     Sir  F.  Cressingham  continues  : — 
.  .  .  best  of  all  virtues 

Are  to  be  found  at  court ;    and  where  you  meet 

With  writings  contrary  to  this  known  truth, 

They're  fram'd  by  men  that  never  were  so  happy. 

To  be  planted  there  to  know  it. 

That  this  was  Webster's  opinion  we  may 
gather  from  a  remark  attiibuted  to  Romelio 
in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  III.  iii.  (III.  60)  :— 

Indeed  the  court  to  well-composed  nature 

Adds  much  to  perfection. 

p.  421.  The  entry  of  Water-Camlet  brings 
us  to  a  patch  of  prose.  Water-Camlet 
speaks  of  his  wife  making  his  collection  of 
silkworms  (then  no  doubt  somewhat  of  a 
novelty)  an  excuse  for  introducing  gallants 
into  his  house  : — 

Lord  Beaufort :  .  .  .  how  thrives  your  new 
plantation  of  silk-worms  ?  those  I  saw  last 
summer  at  your  garden. 

W'-Cam.  :    They  are  removed,  sir. 

L.  Beau.  :  Whither  ? 

W.-Cam.  :  This  winter  my  wife  has  removed 
them  home  to  a  fair  chamber,  where  divers 
courtiers  use  to  come  and  see  them,  and  my  wife 
carries  them  up. 

This  allusion  will  be  found  again  in 
Webster's  part  of  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Inn,'  II.  i.  :— 

...  in  England  you  have  several  adamants  to 
draw  in  spurs-  and  rapiers  :  one  keeps  silk-worms 
in  a  gallery  ;  a  milliner  has  choice  of  monkeys 
and  paraquitos,  &c. 

p.  422.  Water-Camlet  twits  Sir  Francis 
Cressingham  with  his  fantastic  projects, 
amongst  which  he  mentions  : — 

Your  devising  new  water-mills  for  recovery  of 
drowned  land. 

— a  palpable  reference  to  the  scheme  of  the 
projector  Meercraft  in  Jonson's  play,  '  The 
Devil  is  an  Ass.'  This  play  evidently  made 
a  great  impression  upon  Webster,  for  he 
twice  borrows  from  it  in  '  The  Devil's  Law 
Case.'* 

*"  See  my  note  on  «  The  Date  of  "  The  Devil's 
Law  Case,"  'US.  vii.  106. 
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p.  424.  Water-Camlet  has  married  a 
shrew,  who  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  all 
his  actions  : — 

She  has  a  book,  which  I  may  truly  nominate 

Her  Black  Book,  for  she  remembers  in  it 

In  short  items,  all  my  misdemeanours. 

We    are    here    reminded    of    the   Cardinal, 

Honticelso,  in  '  The  White  Devil,'  III.  iii. 

(II.  76),  who  also  keeps  a  "  black  book  "  : — 

Francisco  :    It  is  reported  you  possess  a  book 

Wherein  you  have  quoted,  by  intelligence, 

The  names  of  all  notorious  offenders 

Lurking  about  the  city. 

Monticelso  :  Sir,  I  do  ; 

And  some  there  are  which  call  it  my  black  book, 

Well  may  the  title  hold,  &c. 

p.  426.  Franklin  junior  tells  Lord  Beau- 
fort that  he  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
Duke  of  Florence 

To  do  him  some  small  service  'gainst  the  Turk. 
In  the  same  speech  also  there  is  a 
reference  to  the  trade  with  the  East 
Indies.  Both  these  allusions  are  continu- 
ally cropping  up  in  Webster,  especially 
allusions  to  service  "'gainst  the  Turk." 
Thus  in  '  The  White  Devil,'  IV.  iv.  (II.  99), 
Brachiano  says  to  the  disguised  Francisco  : — 
We  have  heard  at  full 

Your  honourable  service  'gainst  the  Turk, 
and  in  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case,'  I.  ii.  (III.  20), 
Leonora  says  of  Ercole  : — 

.  .  .  his  intents  are  aim'd 
For  an  expedition  'gainst  the  Turk. 

Cf.  also  '  W.D.,'  IV.  iv.  (II.  103),  '  D.L.C.,' 
IV.  ii.  and  V.  vi.  (III.  102,  121). 

p.  427.  When  Knavesby,  the  lawyer, 
enters,  George  Cressingham  (Sir  Francis's 
son)  asks  what  he  is,  and  Franklin  junior 
replies  : — 

a  very  knave  and  rascal, 

That  goes  a-hunting  with  the  penal  statutes. 
Compare    the    description     of     '  A     Meere 
Pettyfogger '       (Overbury's       '  Characters,' 
1615):— 

...  in  a  long  vacation  his  sport  is  to  goe 
a-ftshing  with  the  penal  statutes. 

Knavesby,  says  Cressingham,  is  a  "  scurvy 
informer  "  : — 

.  .  .  has  more  cozenage 
In  him  than  is  in  five  travelling  lotteries. 

Webster  again  alludes  to  "  cozening  "  by 
means  of  lotteries  in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,' 
III.  i.  (IV.  45)  :— 

But,  when  it  came  to  the  proof,  my  gentlemen 

Appear' d  to  me  as  promising  and  failing 

As  cozening  lotteries. 

and ^ once  more  in  'The  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Inn,'  II.  i.,  \vhere  the  reference  is  specifi- 
cally to  travelling  lotteries.  Here  the 


mountebank  Forobosco,  speaking  to  the 
Clown,  observes  that  their  cheating  does 
not  prosper  as  it  used  to  do,  and  the  Clown 
replies  : — 

No  sure,  why  in  England  we  could  cozen  'em 
as  familiarly  as  if  we  had  travell'd  with  a  Brief 
or  a  Lottery. 

Franklin  junior  has  been  cast  adrift  by 
his  patron  Lord  Beaufort  and  George 
Cressingham  has  fallen  out  with  his  father. 
Franklin  asks  George  what  is  to  become  of 
them  : — 

G.  Cres  :  Faith-  I'm  resolved  to  set  up  my  rest 
For  the  Low  Countries. 

Frank,  jun.  :    To  serve  there  ? 

G.   Cres :    Yes,  certain. 

Frank,  jun.  :    There's  thin  commons  ; 
Besides,  they've  added  one  day  more  to  the  week 
Than  was  in  the  creation. 

The  Pedant  who  appears  in  Webster's 
part  of  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn  '  (IV. 
ii. )  makes  the  .same  resolution  to  settle  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  he  wishes  Foro- 
bosco (a  professed  magician)  to  add  yet 
another  day  to  the  week  there  : — 

Pedant :    ...  I  mean 
To  leave  Italy  and  bury  myself  in  those  nether 

parts 
Of  the  Low  Countries. 

Forobosco  :    What's  that,  sir  ? 

Pedant :  Marry,  I  would  fain  make  nine  days 
to  the  week  for  the  more  ample  benefit  ofj  the 
captain. 

In  this  Act  there  are  four  conspicuous 
instances  of  the  omission  of  the  relative 
pronoun  in  the  nominative.  Such  omis- 
sions are  frequent  in  Webster's  plays. 

H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
Enfield. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  JOURNEY  TO   SCOTLAND 

IN    1730. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  161.) 

June  22d  1730  Appleby. 

At  Glasgow  I  was  taken  so  ill  wth  a  -violent  cold 
catch' d  upon  Enterkin  and  sate  up  so  late  wth  ye 
worthy  honest  antiquary,  yt  I  never  recover' d  it 
all  ye  while  I  staid  in  Scotld  :  nor  had  I  leisure  or 
inclination  to  go  on  wth  my  acct  till  I  got  home 
where  you  find  we  now  tho'  I  have  forty  ways  to 
go  before  Monday  ye  28th  wn  I  .shall  be  to  be 
spoke  wth  at  my  warehouse  amongst  my  customers, 
haberdashing  Nouns  and  Pronouns,  till  ye  4th  of 
Decemr  ;  wn  please  God  I  be  well,  and  ye  weather 
seasonable,  I  may  perhaps  wait  upon  my  Frds  at 
Queen's  and  detail  such  particulars  of  my  Scotch 
Expedition,  as  my  memory  may  retain  till  yn, 
and  wd  be  tedious  to  insert  in  a  Lr. 

The  Antiquary  I  spoke  of,  who  shew'd  us  ye 
College  in  ye  afternoon  was  Mr  Symson,  Professor 
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of  Mathematicks,  nephew  of  ye  Heterodox  Profr  | 
of    Divinity    who    still    continues    suspended    ab  \ 
offitio.     We    had    his    company    till    3    the   next  j 
morning :    and    if    Mr    Hutchison    (Passion    and  i 
Idea  Hutchison)  had  not  been  busy  making  ready 
for  a  trip  to   Dublin  ys  vacation  we  had  been  j 
favoured   wth  his    company  also,  and  those  two  | 
in  ye  esteem  of  ye   Town,  I  found  wd  have  been  J 
instar  omnium  in  ye  College  in  point  of  conversa- , 
tion  :  tho'  ye  rest  of  their  Professors,  by  ye  accts  \ 
we  had  of  'em  from  other  hands  as  well  as  fm  ye  i 
two   gentlemen   nam'd   are   very   clever   men   in 
their   respective   ways,   but  being  not   so   much 
Universaliists,  and  having  not  seen  so  much  of 
Mankind  in  various  scenes  and  shapes  as  ye  other 
two,  are  stiff  and    pendantick  in   Conversation. 
We  had  but  an  hour's  Conversation  wth  Mr  Hut-  i 
cbison  hi  a  Bookseller's  Shop.     Upon  ye  Death  of 
Mr  Carmichael,  Hutchison  was  invited  over  abt ! 
2  years  agoe  from  Dublin  to  Glasgow  to  be  Pro-  j 
fessor  of  Humanity.     He's  going  to  publish  a  new  j 
correct  Edition  of  Tully's  Offices,  Paradoxes,  &c.,  i 
without  any  maner  of  notes,  for  ye  Benefit  of  his  I 
own  Class,  ye  corhon  editions  without  notes  being 
too  faulty,  and    those  wth  notes    or  var.    Lectns  i 
being  too  dear.      Mr  Hutchison  "was  educated  at] 
Glasgow,  went  over  from  thence  to  Dublin  where  j 
he  had  ye  benefit  of  ye  Coll.  Library,  but  mar- ! 
ried  and  was  never  a  member  of  ye  College,  and 
is  not  in  Orders.     A  Presbyterian  he  must  be,  or  j 
no  Professor  in  Glasgow  :  but  both  he  and  Symson  | 
seem  very  moderate.     'Tis  a  pitty  in  truth  there  \ 
were  not  proper  encouragemt  for  two  such  men  in  ! 
our  Community.    And  as  I  am  upon  ys,  let  me  take 
notice  to  you  yt  I  was  told  wth  strong  assurance 
yt  if  it  were  not  for  ye  obstinacy  of  ye  Episcopal 
party  Episcopacy  and  ye  English  Liturgy  might 
be    received    and    established    in    Scotland    to- 
morrow.    But  ye   misfortune  is  ys  ;    ye  Episco- ! 
palians   are    all    obstinate   Conjurors,    that   dis- j 
qualifies  'em  from  being  Provosts  or  Magistrates 
in    Corporations    or    Towns    and    in   short   from 
having   any  share  in  ye    Civil  administration  : 
whereas  wd  they  bat  conform  to  ye  prest  Govermt 
they  might  be  elected  into  those  places  of  autho- 
rity, in  wch  w»   they  shd   come  to  be  back'd  by 
their  own  party  (w°h  is  very  numerous  all  Scot- 
land over)  and  join'd  by  ye  more  rational   part 
of  the  Kirk  (who  I  understand  are  well  inclin'd 
to  own  it  but  dare  not  shew  it  at  prest  as  matters 
stand)  they  wd  be  able  to  overbear  all  ye  opposi- 
tion of  ye  Kirk's  mob,  who   wd    find    ymselves 
diserted  by  ye  most  considerable  men  amgst  ym, 
yt  wd  be  glad  to  become  Patrons  to  Episcopacy 
and  ye  Liturgy  wi   they  were  sure  of  numbers 
to  stand  by  ym.      But  now   ye    Episcopal  men 
having  neither  Title  to  bear  an  office  nor  to  give  a 
vote  ye  01  iro\\ot  of  Scotld  being  zealous  for  ye 
Kirk  and  ye  Covenant,  take  care  to  choose  none 
into  any  office  of  Trust  but  such  as  they  are 
pretty  well  assur'd  hate    BPS,   and  admire  long 
sermons    and    extempore    prayer.     'Tis    a    pitty 
a    Brotherly    Frdly    address    were    not  made  to 
those    Scotch    Nonjurors    to    perswade    'em    to 
lay  aside  their  prejudices  agst  ye  Govermt.      Such 
an  address  I  dare  say  wd  be    more  welcome  to 
ytn  from  Oxford. 

But  I  grow  tedious  to  you,  and  I'm  tir'd  my- 
self wth  writing,  for  I  have  not  yet  got  quit  of  ye 
listlessness  resulting  from  an  ague  yt  ye  Damn'd 
Scotch  roads  gave  me  in  passing  over  Enterkin 


and  Lead  Hills  from  Drumlenric  to  Glasgow, 
where  w»  we  came  on  ye  4th  We  found  ye  men 
muffi'd  up  in  their  great  coats  or  cloaks,  and  ye 
women  in  their  Plaids,  w°h  last  we  found  after- 
wards was  no  absolute  sign  of  cold  weather, 
it  being  ye  fashion  of  ye  Ldys  to  wear  ym  ye 
Hottest  Day  in  sumer.  The  Plaid  gives  ym  a 
mighty  stiff  reserv'd  air,  but  take  'em  out  of  their 
Plaids  (I  have  no  waggish  meaning)  wjthn 
Doors,  at  a  Tea  table  or  so,  and  they  are  as  easy 
and  as  free  at  ye  first  interview  as  if  your  ac- 
quaintance were  of  7  years  standing.  At  Dum- 
fries we  saw  some  very  pretty  women,  a  few  at 
Glasgow,  but  whole  Constellations  of  Beauty's 
at  Edenburgh ;  and  a  Grubaean  Astronomer 
wd  not  scruple  to  fancy  a  range  of  bright  eyes  and 
fine  faces  looking  down  fm  ye  Eight  story  in  ye 
High  Street  or  Parliament  Close  in  an  Evening, 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  ye  fix'd  stars  beyond 
ye  ?th  sphere.  But  view  these  faces  and  you 
need  view  no  more,  for  every  female  face  beside 
appears  exceeding  coarse  and  I  thought  o'  my 
conscience  I  never  shd  have  seen  such  numbers 
of  ill-favoured  women  as  ye  generallity  of  those 
we  saw  in  Scotld  were  :  for  their  bare  feet  and 
their  bare  faces  are  a  most  unco  sight  : 
'tis  weel  yt  a  yt  lays  between  is  hid. — -But  I  want 
to  finish  my  Tour. 

From  Glasgow  we  travell'd  eighteen  miles  to 
Sterling,  over  a  deal  of  coarse  Moorish  way  re- 
sembling Orton  Scar  pretty  much  ;  but  fateagues 
of  yt  stage  were  well  recompens'd  by  good  level 
roads  and  an  extraordinary  sweet  Country  all 
ye  way  down  ye  Forth  from  Sterling  to  Edinburgh. 
Sterling  is  a  pretty  town  enough ;  I  allow  ye 
more  to  it  because  it  resembles  Appleby  in  its 
size  and  Situation :  only  ye  Town  is  rather 
larger  and  ye  ascent  to  ye  castle  somewt  steeper  ; 
but  ye  Forth  quite  out  does  Eden  ;  ye  Serpen- 
tine windings  of  it  $&  Sterling  Bridge  to  Alloway 
have  something  so  curious  in  'em  as  art  cd  hardly 
mend  :  fm  ye  top  of  ye  Castle  we  had  a  fair  view 
of  all  ye  Circular  and  Triangular  Peninsulas  it 
makes  in  ye  Compass  wch  is  but  4  miles  by  land 
and  ( wd  you  believe  it  ?)  is  4  and  twenty  by  water  : 
from  ye  same  Castle,  turning  Northward,  we 
saw  a  black  plain  abt  4  miles  over  ye  bridge, 
wch  We  were  told  was  Sheriff  moor  :  Dumblain 
lay  on  t'other  side  ye  moor  t  we  cd  not  see  it : 
and  had  we  gone  to  ye  place  we  shd  have  seen 
nothing  but  a  black  heathy  moor  they  told  us." 
So  we  took  horse  for  Fawkifk  after  we  had  taken 
a  view  of  ye  Castle  wch  is  pretty  strong,  ye  rock 
to  ye  north,  west  and  South  on  w^h  it  stands  being 
very  abrupt  and  abt  50  yards  high  and  ye  side 
next  ye  Town  to  ye  East  being  secur'd  by  three 
walls.*  Ther's  but  a  small  garrison  of  Invalids 
there  now.  In  our  way  to  Fawkirk  we  came 
over  ye  plain  of  Banockburn  so  fatal  to  ye 
English  An.  Dom.  1314  but  had  our  minds  re- 
freshed yt  very  evening  wth  ye  sight  of  Fawkirk 
field,  where  ye  English  had  made  much  havock 
of  ye  Scots  sometime  before.  There  are  no 
Tumuli  of  ye  slain  to  be  seen  in  either  place 
at  ys  distance  of  time,  for  both  ye  plains  have 
;  severall  times  been  plow'd  up.  And  ye  only 
monumt  that's  left  at  Ban.  is  a  round  blew 
i  stone  abt  a  yard  diameter,  wth  a  hole  in  ye  midst 
;  as  in  a  millstone,  wch  you  are  directed  to  look 
;  at  as  you  ride  along  ye  highway  :  'twas  in  ye  stone, 
I  they  tell  you,  that  ye  K&  of  Scotld  fix'd  h'-s 
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standard.  And  in  Fawkirk  Church  yard  is  to 
be  seen  an  Horizontal  Monumt  built  over  ye 
grave  to  rxin  in  favour  ot  Scotld  so  far  as  to 
impute  ye  loss  of  their  40,000  men  and  more, 
not  to  want  of  courage  but  to  ye  squabble  yt 
happened  abt  ye  comand  in  yt  action  :  for 
whilst  Graham  and  Wallace  and*  ye  Steward  of 
Bute  did  each  for  ymselves  set  up  for  ye  comand 
yt  day  Graham  carried  it  agst  'em  both,  but 
they  were  so  ill  natur'd  as  to  carry  off  out  of  ye 
Lines  of  Battle  all  yt  depended  on  ym,  and  had 
a  cruel  revenge  on  Graham  by  seeing  him  and 
all  his  men  overpower'd  by  ye  numbers  of  ye 
English,  whilst  they,  instead  of  coming  to  his 
relief  fm  ye  Hill  above  ye  Town,  took  opportunity 
to  slip  off  before  ye  Rout  began.  I  may  call  ye 
through*  three  stories  high  for  as  ye  inscription 
of  ye  1st  stone  grew  unlegible  a  2nd  was  laid 
over  it  and  over  yt  a  3d  wch  is  very  legible,  ye 
Inscription  being  but  lately  renew'd.  Had  it 
been  Scots  'tw'd  have  been  unintelligible  1  fancy 
in  431  years  time  but  it  is  Standard  Roman, 
consists  of  abt  6  or  8  long  and  stout  verses  and 
amongst  other  comon  things  yt  one  wd  expect 
upon  ye  occasion  he's  call'd  a  Vallae  fidus  Achates 
but  without  any  hint  of  a  reflection  on  Wallace 
for  deserting  him :  so  whether  ye  tradition 
above  mention' d  be  true  or  not  I  know  not. 
Abt  a  mile  before  we  came  to  Fawkirk  we  alighted 
to  take  ye  Diameter  of  Arther's  Oven  as  ye 
country  people  call  it  from  ye  resemblance  it 
bears  to  an  overgrown  oven  (but  why  Arther's 
I  cd  not  learn).  'Tis  not  a  Pyramid,  as  Gordon 
calls  it,  but  in  ye  shape  of  a  Cupola  wth  its  base 
upon  ye  ground,  and  very  much  resembles  w* 
Architects  call  a  Rotonda  :  it  has  but  one  door 
and  is  open  a  top.  Ye  Diameter  of  ye  Circle 
taken  at  ye  base  is  abt  6  yards  wthin  ye  Wall  and 
ye  Wall  for  abt  2  yards  fm  ye  Base  continues 
about  a  yard  thick  and  grows  thiner  as  ye  Arch 
or  Alcove  is  to  be  form'd  ;  all  ye  stones  are 
through-stones  (as  our  masons  call  'em)  smooth 
ashler  and  laid  one  upon  another  wthout  any 
cement  so  nicely  hewn  yt  you  canot  see  thro' 
betwixt  'em  any  where.  It  seem'd  to  be  between 
7  and  8  yards  high  (perpendicular),  no  ornamt 
is  supposed  to  have  ever  stood  on  ye  Top  : 
a  Gentlemn  in  ye  neighbourhood  has  a  strong 
Iron  gate  (bars  crossing  at  right  angles) 
just  now  in  bis  possession,  yt  came  off  ye 
Top  of  it  and  was  laid  over  ye  round  hole  : 
some  have  taken  ys  rotonda  for  a  Temple  of 
Terminus  because  'twas  near  Antonius's  wall 
but  I  think  it  should  have  stood  nearer  yn  1,000 
paces  to  ye  wall,  if  not  in  ye  wall  itself,  if  'twas 
design'd  for  yt.  And  a  Clergyman  not  far 
fm  it,  is  for  publishing  a  piece  wherein  he'll  prove 
it  to  be  one  of  ye  Druid's  Courts  of  Judicature 
however  no  Roman  building  :  there  being  several 
of  ye  same  sort  in  ye  Highlands,  where  'tis 
evident  ye  Romans  never  came. 

Wt  occurr'd  after  our  leaving  Falkirk  I  must 
defer  till  another  opportunity,  for  my  LT  swells 
to  such  an  immoderate  size  yt  I  must  omit  ye 
acct  of  Ld  Hoptoun's  fine  House  and  Gardens 
bt-twixt  Lithgow  and  Edingburgh,  and  of  Eding- 
burgh,  and  all  we  saw  there,  and  shall  draw  towards 
a  conclusion  wth  a  remark  on  Scotch  Vanity.  A 

*  Through,  a  flat  tombstone.  Vide  Wright's 
'  English  Dialect  Dictionary.' 


i  Spirit    of    Ostentation   seems   to   be   ye   charac- 

i  teristic  of   ye  whole   people  :      several  instances 

|  might  be  given  of  it,  but  in  pity  to  my  reader 

I  I  shall  give  but  £  a  Dozen.     The  first  and  best 

j  known  is    ye  pompous  appellation  of  Laird  given 

I  to    any   man   tho'    so    inconsiderably    descended 

j  provided  he  have  but  an  estate  of    40  shilling 

!  (40  pund  Scots)  a  year  he  can  call  his  own.     The 

,  next  is  their  preposterous  affectation  of  grandeur 

;  in  their  appearance  :      for  tho'   we  did  not  see 

;  ye  servt  riding  on  ye  same  horse  wth  his   Master 

;  (a  sight  I  suppose,  only  to  be  seen  in  private 

|  roads  betwixt  a  Laird's  Place  and  a  great  town) 

yt  he  might  attend  wth  a  Cloak  wn    his    Master 

I  made  his  publick  appearance  in  a  Town,  yet  we 

met  several  wth  Sword  and  Pistols  before  and  a 

Cranky     Cloak-bag     behind ;      and     one     fellow 

I  particularly  wth  a  sword  and  Tye  Wig  coming 

j  fm   ye  market  wth    a  wallet  under  him  and   a 

!  Scotch   Halter  ty'd  to  ye  ring  of  his  saddle.     A 

further  specimen  of  their  vanity  is  their  way  of 

rating   an   estate  :      for   enquiring   ye   value    of 

|Sr  Thomas    Maxwell's    Estate  a  little    South  of 

j  Drumlanrig  I  was  told  it  was  abt  2  thousd  a  year, 

I  and  wondering  yt  there  was    not  a  better  house 

upon  it  ask'd   how  far  it  extended  ;     ye  man  I 

ask'd  off   shew'd  me  ye  extent  of  it  pray  yn  says 

I  wt  do  you  compute  by  ?   by  marks  Sr  co'  he  and 

'twas  wth  some   reluctance   yt  he  own'd  ye  mark 

to  be  but  13d  and  £  (their  mark  keeping  ye  same 

proportion  to  their  20  peny  pund  as  ours  does 

to  ye  pound  sterling).      The  High  road  is  either 

ye  King's  Highway  or  ye  Coach  road,  tho'  perhaps 

a  coach  has  not  been   seen  on  it  since  he  yt  calls 

it   so    can   remember.      Shd    I    impute   ye   great 

Civility  of  ye  People  of  all  conditions  to  ye  same 

spirit  of  ostentation  and  a  desire  of  purchasing 

esteem  you  wd   call  me   ungratefull ;      since  yt 

civility  yt  prov'd   so   very  usefull  to   us   ought 

by  us  to  be  imputed  to  a  better  principle.     But 

j  I  fancy  their  being  conscious  how  low  ye  character 

I  of   their  Country  is  in  ye  esteem  of  ye  rest  of 

Europe,  makes  ym  labour  in  ye  minutest  as  well 

as   most    important    instances    to   retrieve   their 

Characters.     The  very  appearance   my  Apothe- 

i  cary  made  at  Edinburgh  was  only  less  yn  Dr. 

I  Burton's  us't  to  be  in  Oxford,  and  it  was  matter 

|  of  concern  to  me,  wn  Gold  run  low,  to  find  ye 

|  man  I  sent  for  to  consult  abt  an  ounce  of  Bark 

j  dress'd  out  in  a  genteel  Tye-wig,  a  silk  stocking 

j  wth  a  bold  point,  a  clouded   Kane,  and  a  silver 

i  buckle    of   ye   neetest   cut,    and   attended  by   a 

!  footman  :    but  my  concern  lessen'd  wn  I  found  it 

!  was   no  more   yn   an  Apothecary,   who   was    no 

|  Licentiate     attended     by     his    Apprentice,    who 

j  undoubtedly  learns   more   by  hearing   questions 

put  and  cases  stated,  yn  ours    do    in    Engld   by 

beating  of   Mortars  and  making  up  rects  behind 

i  ye    counter    only.      And     Dr    Congleton    seem'd 

very  well    pleas' d  to  have  ye  price  of  his  Bark 

I  and  a  Bolus  wch  came   up  to  |  a  Crown,  dubl'd 

j  for  his  waiting  on  me  3  times. 

I  had  not  dwelt  so  long  upon  ys  but  for  ye  sake 
of  bringing  in  ye  case  of  ye  apprentice,  to  give 
ye  Scots  worthy  praise  for  their  method  of  Educa- 
tion in  that  particular  :  and  I  will  take  ye  liberty 
to  say,  wthout  apprehension  of  affronting  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  who  need  not  be  conscious  to 
'emselves  of  any  defect  in  theirs,  yt  I  believe  ye 
method  of  education  as  to  all  their  particulars 
in  ye  College  at  Glasgow  to  be  as  just  and  as 
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rational  as  yt  of  ye  Apothecary's  Prentice  at 
Edinburgh  and  had  they  but  a  Foundation, 
Exhibitions  or  any  such  incouragement  to  invite 
young  men  to  stay  long  enough  wth  ym  they  wd 
send  'em  forth  very  compleat  Scholars.  You'll 
easily  believe  ye  specimen  I  have  given  of  my 
indefatigableness  in  scribbling  yt  I  cd  a  long 
time  dwell  on  ys  subject,  but  T  dare  not  proceed 
lest  you  shd  think  me  so  much  byass'd  in  favour 
of  Scotld  and  it's  University  as  to  forget  my 
affection  for  Engd  and  my  own  Alma  Mater  : 
but  to  convince  you  I  have  not,  I  fully  intend  to 
pay  my  Duty  to  her  e'er  long  upon  ye  conditions 
above  mention' d  and  to  heighten  my  complimt 
shall  wait  upon  her  in  ye  winter  till  wch  time  I 
shall  reserve  ye  remainder  of  my  narrative  and 
furnish  out  ye  long  winter  evenings  wth  a  hantle  * 
of  unco  thengs  ye  like  of  whilk  ye  never  heard 
on  ava  at  Queen's  College  in  Oxford  ;  for  aw 
you  were  maist  o  you  born  wthin  less  yn  a 
hundred  meiles  o'  ye  bonny  bra'  Toun  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

P.S. — I  have  dwelt  so  much  upon  Intellectual 
Entertainments  yt  Passion  o'  me  I  have  run  on, 
wn  eating  shd  be  thought  on,  and  drinking  too 
wthall :  Linnen  and  Bedding  where  I  lay  and 


*  HantU,  a  handful.     Vide  '  E.D.D.' 


for  my  Horse  ye  Corn  and  Hay,  His  Litter  and 
his  Stall.* 

In  truth  I  must  needs  say  yt  better  Hay,  Corn 
and  Stabling  is  not  met  wth  in  Engld  yn  we  met 
wth  there.  Our  Beds  and  Linen  very  good. 
Scotch  wine  and  brandy  you'll  not  dispute  :  but 
their  small  Fi'penny  as  they  call  it,  wch  is  ye 
only  malt  drink  they  have  in  their  publick  houses, 
tasted  abominably  to  our  English  Palates,  so 
that  we  were  forc'd  to  drink  french  wine  (for 
there's  no  port  to  be  got)  at  [?]  20d  2s  or  2  and  6 
pence  a  Bottle  wth  our  victuals,  and  yt  went  deep 
in  our  Cash  (£4  16  and  odd  did  I  spend  in  ye 
9  days  I  was  in  Scotld).  As  for  their  eatables 
they  are  very  well  dress'd,  and  wd  they  but  put 
more  salt  in  their  Butter,  everything  wd  be  very 
palatable,  cd  we  have  perswaded  ye  maid,  wn 
she  brought  it  in,  to  have  put  on  her  stockings  at 
least. 

I  am  your  affect.  Friend 
and  humble  servt 

Ri :  YATES. 

V.  B.  CROWTHER-BEYNON,  F.S.A. 


*  The  passage  "  eating  .  .  .  Stall "  appears 
to  be  a  verse ;  but  whether  original,  a  quotation, 
or  a  parody,  I  know  not. 


PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE-HOUSES,  TAVERNS,  AND  INNS  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143.) 

(An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 


Garrard's  Hall 


Garrick's  Head 
Garter 

Genoa  Arms 
Gentleman     and 

Porter 
*  George     ("  New 

George  Inn  ") 
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and  Dragon) 
George 

George 
George 
George 


George 

George  (George  and 
White  Hart) 


Basing  Lane 

Bow  Street 

Behind  Royal  Exchange 

Hayes  Court 

Fleet  Street,  near  Temple  Bar 

Leather  Lane,  west  side  Holborn 

Charing  Cross 

Upper  End  of  Haymarket 

Coleman  Street,  west  side 

Butcher  Bow 

Whitechapel,  south  side  ;  east  of 

St.  Mary's  Church  and  north 

of  Mulberry  Gardens 
Grub   Street 
Aldersgate  Street,  east  side 
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1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 


1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1720     Daily  Courant,  Sept.   26. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  385. 

1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
1745     Daily  Advertiser,  Jan.  9. 
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George 


George 


George 
George 
George 


George 

George   and  Dragon 


German 
Giles's 


Globe 
Globe 


Globe 

Globe 

Globe  and  Spectre  . . 


Gloucestershire 

Glove 

Golden  Anchor 

Golden  Boar's  Head 

Golden  Griffin 

Golden  Key 
Golden  Lion 
Golden  Lyon 
Golden  Lyon 
Golden  Lyon 


*  Grave  Maurice 
Great  Holland 

Green's 
Green  Dragon 
Green  Man  . 


Green  Man 
Green  Man 
Green  Man 
Green  Man 
Green  Man 

Green  Man 
Green  Man 


Snow  Hill 


Little  Drury  Lane 


Great  Tower  Hill 

Chancery  Lane 

West   Smithfleld,    between    the 

Greyhound  and   White    Swan 

Inns 

Church  Lane,  Kensington 
Ironmonger  Lane 


St.  James's  Street 
Pall  Mall 


Bridges  Street 

Queen  Street,  Cheapside 


Next  to  the  Three   Crowns  in 

the  Strand 
Borough 
Old    Jewrv  > . 


Well   Court,    Queen   Street, 

Cheapside 
Pall  Mall  . . 

Clare  Street,  Clare  Market 
Gracechurch  Street 

Fulwood  Rents,  Holborn 

Cock  Lane 

High  Street,  Fulham     . . 

Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

Gravel  Lane,  Southwark 

St.  John's  Street,  Clerkenwell 


Whitechapel  Road 
"  Over  against  the  Meuse  Gate 
at  Charing  Cross  " 

Portugal  Street 

Whitechapel 

Dark  House  Lane,  Billingsgate 

Blacknian  Street,  Southwark  . . 
Stroud  Green,  Islington. . 

Blackheath          

Harrow  Road 
Dulwich 

Finchley   Common 
Well  Walk,  Hampstead 


1732 
1732 

1744 
1745 
1720 
1732 


1789 
1760 
1732 

1745 
1744 
1705 

1750 
1765 

1735 
1733 


1725 
1720 
1721 


1752 
1733 
1736 

1719 

1786 
1745 
1700 

1720 
1754 

1744 
1745 
1732 

1745 
1720 


1745 
1732 


1745 
1754 


Diary  of  Viscount  Percival,  i.   302, 

306,  378,  391,  427,  471. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  384. 

General  Advertiser,  April  10. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Daily  Courant,  Sept.   29. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  392. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 
Public  Ledger,  April  1. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.    386. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
General  Advertiser,  April  9. 
*  London     Topographical      Record,' 

1907,  iv.  92. 
Heiron's      '  Ancient     Freemasonry,' 

1921. 
Simpson's       '  City      Taverns       and 

Masonry.' 

The  Craftsman,  June  21. 
G.    L.    Tessier,   M.D.,   to    Sir   Hans 

Sloane,  Jan.  19. 

Addison's  Spectator,  Nos.  402,  481. 
Timbs's  «  Clubs,'  p.   299. 
Resort  of  Frenchmen. 
Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  171. 
Applebee's  Weekly  Journal,  Dec.  31. 
'  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1907,  iv.   106. 
See  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.'s  cheques. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Daily  Journal,  Dec.  12. 

'  London      Topographical       Record,' 

1907,  iv.  92. 
Whitehall  Evening  Post,  Mar.  10. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Reports  of  the  House  of  Lords 

MSS.,  1908,  vol.  iv. 
Larwood,  p.  145. 
Thornbury,  ii.   536. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.   xxix.,    1916. 
Thornbury,  vi.,  514. 
General  Advertiser,  Mar.  21. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  391. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Timbs's  '  Clubs,'  p.  402. 
Daily  Post,  Dec.  29. 

Cyrus  Jay's  '  The  Law,'  1868,  p.  159. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  390. 

Thornbury,  vi.  89. 
Larwood,  p.   368. 
Thornbury,  vi.  229. 
Sydney's  '  XVIIIth  Century,'  i.  186. 
Larwood,  p.   368. 
Thornbury,  vi.  293. 
Larwood,  p.  449. 
Copy    of    Court    Roll    of   Manor    of 

Hampstead. 
Demolished  c.  1850. 
Now  "  The  Wells  "  Tavern. 
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Green  Park 
Greyhound 


Greyhound 

Greyhound 

Griffin 

Griffin 

Griffin 

Grigsby's 


Grove  House  Tavern 
Guildhall  Punch 
House 


Piccadilly. . 

Between    West    Smithfield 
Cow  Lane 

Southwark 


and 


Dulwich 
Newgate    Street 
Holborn 

Half  Moon  Street,  Piccadilly    . . 

Throgmorton  Street,   south  side, 

near  the  Royal  Exchange   . . 


Caniberwell 

King  Street,  Guildhall 


1757 
1732 

1745 
1732 


1723 
1744 
1788 
1720 
1732 

1744 

1788 
1744 


London,' 


(To  be  continued.) 


Daily  Advertiser,  May  6. 
*  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of 

p.  391. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  391. 

Thornbury,  vi.  296. 
Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.   167. 
London  Daily  Post,  Feb.   10. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 
Daily  Courant,  Oct.  19. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  39. 

London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  4,  Apr.  18. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
London  Daily  Post,  Jan.  21,  Feb.  4; 

'London   Topographical   Record,' 

1907,  iv.   90. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


A  BENEFICENT  PBAYEB  BOOK. — The  fol- 
lowing information  given  in  The  Morning 
Post,  Aug.  20,  1921,  is  new  to  me  and  may  be 
equally  fresh  to  other  members  of  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  :— 

A  Scottish  family,  the  Hamiltons,  possess  a 
Prayer  Book,  the  use  of  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  prelude  to  such  good  fortune  and  happiness 
that  it  has  been  used  at  nearly  every  Royal  wed- 
ding from  that  of  George  III.  in  1761  to  that  of 
George  V.  in  1893.  So  great  is  its  repute,  indeed, 
that  the  book  was  taken  to  Petrograd  by  Dean 
Stanley  for  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh with  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie. 

ST.   SwiTHIN. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  CHEESE. — There  are  no 
doubt  a  number  of  maxims,  proverbs, 
epigrams,  &c.,  which  refer  to  cheese,  but  are 
not  generally  known.  The  following  are  to 
be  found  in  reference  works,  and  a  record  of 
others  with  references  will  be  of  service  : — 

Caseus  est  nequam  quia  concoquit  omnia  secum. 

Caseus  est  sanus  quern  dat  avara  manus. 

Ego  de  caseo  loquor,  tu  de  creta  respondes. 

Cheese  and  bread  make  the  cheeks  red. 

Cheese  is  gold  in  the  morning,  silver  at  noon  and 
lead  at  night. 

Cheese  from  the  ewe,  milk  from  the  goat,  butter 
from  the  cow. 

They  are  no  more  like,  than  chalk  is  to  cheese. 

As  alyke  to  compare  in  taste  chalk  and  cheese. 

Or  thinke,  that  the  moone  is  made  of  greene 
cheese. 

I  had  rather  live 

With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far. 

Proud  of  her  teeth  and  proud  of  her  talk, 

Proud  of  "  knowing  cheese  from  chalk  " 
On  a  very  slight  inspection. 

Folks  want  their  doctors  mouldy,  like  their 
cheese. 

May  give  a  mite  to  him  who  wants  a  cheese  ! 

Who  mite  by  mite  would  beg  a  cheese  ! 

Like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheeseparing  ! 
Cheese  it  is  a  peevish  elf, 
It  digests  all  things  but  itself. 


After  cheese  conies  nothing. 

Flatterers  make  cream  Cheese  of  chalk. 

Make  good  cheese  if  you  make  little. 

Hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls,  or  any- 
thing except  Suffolk  cheese. 

Toasted  cheese  hath  no  master. 

Bread  with  eyes  and  cheese  without  eyes. 

As  demure  as  if  butter  would  not  melt  in  his 
mouth,  and  yet  cheese  will  not  choke  him. 

A  windy  year,  an  apple  year  ;  a  rainy  Easter, 
a  cheese  year. 

If  you  wid  have  a  good  cheese,  and  hav'n     old 
You  must  turn'n  seven  times  before  he  is  old. 

The  cheese-mites  asked  how  the  cheese  got 
there, 

And  warmly  debated  the  matter  ; 
The  Orthodox  said  it  came  from  the  air, 

And  the  Heretics  said  from  the  platter. 

|  Ten  cooks  (quoth  he)  in  Wales  one  wedding  sees  : 
True,  quoth  the  other,  each  man  toasts  his  cheese. 

The  way  to  make  a  Welshman  thirst  for  bliss 
And  say  his  prayers  daily  on  his  knees, 
Is  to  persuade  him  that  most  certain  'tis, 
The  moon  is  made  of  nothing  but  green  cheese  ; 
And  he'll  desire  of  God  no  greater  boon, 
But  place  in  heav'n  to  feed  upon  the  moon. 

He  does  not  allow  the  cheese  to  be  taken  from 
his  bread. 

R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 


"  AECING." — This  is  probably  the  only 
I  word  in  English  in  which  the  c  is  pronounced 
as  k  before  an  i.  It  is  used  by  electricians  to 
denote  the  forming  of  an  arc  by  the  electric 
current.  In  the  case  of  the  word  "  zinking  " 
the  difficulty  of  the  c  is  got  over  by  turning  it 
into  a  fc  ;  but  this  expedient  is  objected  to 
by  some  people  in  the  case  of  "  arciftg," 
because  "  arking  "  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  ark.  Travelling  by  char-a-banc 
I  have  seen  spelt — facetiously  of  course — as 
I  "  charabaiiging,"  but  "  char-a-banking  n 
could  be  used  seriously.  L.  L.  K. 
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DOUBLE  FLOWERS  IN  JAPAN.— To  the  list 
given  at  12  S.  vi.  310,  allow  me  again  to 
add  the  name  of  Deutzea  scabra. 

KUMAGUSU  MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe  Kii,  Japan. 

SNUFF-BOX  :  RELIC  OF  THE  VICTORY.  — 
Amongst  the  regalia  of  a  Lancashire  con- 
vivial club  formed  in  Preston  in  1771,  and 
existing  for  70  years  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Oyster  and  Parched  Pea  Club,"  was  a  silver 
snuff-box  in  the  lid  of  which  was  set  a  piece 
of  oak,  part  of  the  quarter-deck  of  Nelson's 
ship  Victory. 

We  know  that  this  box  was  in  regular  use 
at  the  club,  as  we  find  that  the  Master  of 
the  Jewels  was  fined  a  bottle  of  port  wine  for 
omitting  to  refill  the  box  with  snuff.  If  there 
is  anything  more  known  of  this  relic  I  should 
be  placed  to  hear  of  it. 

R.  D.  WHITTENBTJRY-KAYE. 

Newchurch,  Culcheth. 

"A   BOLD    PEASANTRY,    THEIR- COUNTRY'S 

PRIDE." — A  burlesque  by  G.  A.  Sala,  en- 
titled '  Wat  Tyler,  M.P.,'  produced  in  1869, 
contained  a  humorous  election  speech,  de- 
livered by  J.  L.  Toole  in  the  character  of 
Wat  Tyler,  in  which  these  lines  occurred  : — 

Here's  what  you  shall  see  : 

Wealth,  splendour,  carriages  and  four,  that's  what. 
The  strongest  ale  a  halfpenny  a  pot, 
Taxes  abolished,  grievances  amended, 
And  all  the  theatres'  free-lists  ne'er  suspended. 

Then  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride 
Shall  live  on  eggs  and  bacon  neatly  fried. 
The  workhouse  poor  shall  live  on  buttered  crum- 
pets, 

And  eat  roast  mutton  to  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
The  beggar  smoke  the  best  Bengal  cheroots, 
And  have  another  man  to  clean  his  boots. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  note  that 
the  line,  "But  a  bold  peasantry,  their 
country's  pride,"  occurs  in  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's '  Polonius :  A  Collection  of  Wise 
Saws  and  Modern  Instances,'  included  in 
vol.  i.  of  the  Works  of  Fitzgerald,  published 
in  1887  in  New  York  and  Boston  by  Hough- 
ton  and  Mifflin,  and  in  London  by  Bernard 
Quaritch.  I  quote  from  p.  364  : — 

On  a  rock-side  in  one  of  Bewick's  vignettes  we 
see  inscribed  what  should  never  be  erased  from 
any  Englishman's  heart : — 
"  Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  may  make  thgm,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
.    When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

Is  this  coincidence,  or  did  Sala  "  lift  "  the 
line  from  Bewick  ?  J.  R.  H. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


NAMING  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS  IN  INNS. — 
Can  anyone  say  whether  there  was  a  custom 
at  any  time  in  England,  in  observance  of 
which  innkeepers  called  their  public  room 
or  rooms  by  distinctive  names  ?  In  '  The 
Pickwick  Papers,'  the  host  of  the  inn  at 
Towcester,  when  he  finds  that  the  rain- 
drowned  party  will  stop  at  his  house,  calls 
out  to  his  servant : — "  Lights  in  the  Sun, 
John."  H.  MAXWELL  PRIDEAUT. 

Oreston,  Plymouth. 

SIR  JAMES  HACKET  was  Lieut  enant- 
Colonel  in  Dumbarton's  Regiment  (Royal 
Regiment  of  Foot)  in  1684.  To  what 
family  did  he  belong  ?  Is  anything  known 
of  his  history  ? 

A  James  Hacket,  jr.,  of  Pitfirrin,  is  given 
in  W.  A.  Shaw's  '  The  Knights  of  England,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  Ixii.,  as  having  been  knighted  in 
June,  1633.  Is  this  the  same  person  ? 

J.  H.  LESLIE. 

"  SWERD  or  THE  HooPE,"  Calendar  of 
Close  Rolls,  5  Richard  II.,  May  22,  1382. — 
Richard  Waldegrave  states  that  on  May  8 
he  came  to  the  house  of  Thomas  Taillour 
"  hostiler,"  dwelling  at  the  "  Swerd  of  the 
Hoope"  in  Fletestrete.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  tavern  sign  ?  J.  H.  LESLIE. 

BLACKSTONE  :  REFERENCE  WTANTED. — I 
shall  be  most  grateful  to  any  reader  who 
can  help  me  to  find  the  passage  in  the 
writings  of  Blackstone,  in  which  he  states 
that,  when  a  young  man,  he  attended  a 
number  of  churches  in  London,  but  was 
not  able  to  distinguish  the  teaching  in  the 
sermons  from  that  of  Cicero  or  Mahomet. 
This  statement  is  quoted  by  Ryle  ('Chris- 
tian Leaders'),  Balleine  ('History  of  the 
Evangelical  Party '),  and  a  number  of  writers, 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it. 

ALFRED  LEEDES  HUNT. 

St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

LORAINE. — Information  is  desired  about 
the  parentage  of  William  Loraine,  of  the 
firm  of  Loraine  and  Broderick,  shipwrights, 
of  South  Shields,  who  died  in  that  place  in 
1833,  aged  92  years.  A.  G. 
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WELSH. — Information  is  desired  on.  the 
life  of  Louise  Welsh,  the  daughter  of  John 
Welsh,  Minister  of  Ayr,  1600-1605.  She  is 
mentioned  in  her  mother's  will  of  1625. 

A.  G. 

r_"  MIXED  TRAIN."— In  Wilkie  Collins's 
novel  '  No  Name '  the  following  sentence 
occurs  in  scene  i.  ch.  2,  para.  6  : — 

I'll  give  your  mother  written  warning  and  go  back 
tojmy  friends  by  the  mixed  train  at  twelve-forty. 

I  should  like  to  find  out  of  whut  a 
"  mixed  "  train  in  1847  consisted.  Does 
the  word  refer  to  one  half  goods,  half  passen- 
ger ?  Or  did  some  trains  consist  of  one 
class  of  carriage  only,  instead  of  three 
classes  ?  (Miss)  W.  D.  BEAL. 

ENGLISH  CHEESES. — In  Thorold  Rodgers's 
'^History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  '  the 
following  cheeses  are  noted  : — 

Cream,  selling  at  Is.  each  in  1686. 

Cheshire,  valued  in   1655  at   6<Z.  per  lb.,   3%d. 
in  1705  and  l$d.  in  1793. 

Cosley,  Wilts,  at  2Jd.  per  lb.  in  1761. 

Essex,  at  2±d.  per  lb.  in  1594. 

Gloucester,  at  2$d.  per  lb.  in  1594  and  3d.  per 
lb.  in  1714. 

Double  Gloucester,  at  6cZ.  per  lb.  in  1774-76. 

Gruyere,  at  10s.  10£d.(?  per  lb.  or  stone)  in  1791. 

HaU,  at  2fd.  per  lb.  in  1705. 

Hants,  at  2\d.  per  lb.  in  1761. 

Holland,  at  4d.  per  lb.  in  1608. 

Morning's  Milk,  at  2Jd.  per  lb.  in  1636. 

New  Milk,  at  5d.  per  lb.  hi  1768. 

Old  Milk,  at  3|d.  per  lb.  in  1774. 

Lansdown,  at  2|d.  per  lb.  in  1761. 

Newbury,  at  2$d.  per  lb.  in  1707. 

Norfolk,  at  2Jd.  per  lb.  in   1712. 

Parmesan,  at  12s.  9d.  (?  per  lb.  or  stone)  in  1791. 

Suffolk,  at  4eL  per  ib.  in  1655. 

Stilton,  at  Is.  2d.  per  lb.  in  1771. 

Warwick,  at  2£d.  per  lb.  in  1709. 

Are  there  any  references  which  will  pro- 
vide further  information  as  to  the  Cosley, 
Hall,  Hants,  Lansdown,  Newbury,  Nor- 
folk and  Warwick  varieties  of  cheese  ? 

R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 

VARIETIES  OF  SCOTCH  CHEESE. — In  the 
Preface  to  vol.  i.  of  '  The  Easchequer  Rolls  of 
Scotland,  1264-1359,'  it  is  stated  that : — 

The  dairy  was  an  object  of  attention  in  For- 
farshire,  where  much  of  the  crown  rents 
was  paid  in  cheese.  The  demesne  lands  of  For- 
far,  Glammis,  and  Kingaltewyn  together  re- 
turned about  1,600  stone  of  cheese  annually, — 
cheese  generally  selling  at  sixpence  the  stone, 
but  the  superior  quality  of  the  cheese  of  Cule 
insuring  it  a  higher  price. 

These  Exchequer  Rolls  show  that  cheese 
rents  were  also  obtained  from  Kilmarnock, 
Galloway,  Brechin,  Methven,  Kinross, 


Kincardine,  Tarbet  and  Crail,  to  name    a 
few  points. 

What  was  the  kind  of  cheese  made  at 
these  various  places  ?  What  were  their 
sizes  and  weights  ?  Were  they  hard 
cheeses  ?  The  entry  in  the  Rolls  is  simply 
"  Caseo."  Curiously  enough  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  "  Butiro  "  in  the  Rolls  is  in 
1384. 

It  is  stated  that  when  in  the  summer  of 
1263  the  Scotch  King  and  Queen  spent  29 
weeks  at  the  Castle  of  Forfar,  sixty  stone 
of  cheese  were  consumed.  These  Scotch  thir- 
teenth-century cheeses  would  not  be  similar 
to  the  only  Scotch  variety  now  known — the 
Dunlop — as  according  to  a  tombstone  at 
Dunlop  these  sweet  milk  cheeses  were  first 
made  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  by  Barbara 
Gilmour,  who  learnt  how  to  make  such 
cheeses  in  Ireland. 

R.  HEDGEB  WALLACE. 

HOUSE  BELLS. — The  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Due 
de  Saint-Simon  referring  to  the  early  life  of 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  (or  Mme.  Scarron  as 
she  then  was)  say  : — 

She  was  completely  at  the  beck  and  call  of  her 
hosts  ;  now  to  ask  for  fire- Wood  ;  now  if  a  meal 
were  ready  .  .  .  and  so  on,  with  a  thousand 
little  commissions  which  the  use  of  bells,  a  long  time 
afterwards,  differently  disposed  of. 

When  were  bells  introduced  into  houses 
in  England  and  in  France  ?  What  form  of 
mechanism  was  used  to  operate  these  early 
bells  ?  Were  bells  at  front  doors  introduced 
prior  to  or  after  the  introduction  of  bells 
inside  the  house  ?  Where  can  one  obtain 
further  information  on  this  matter  ? 

J.  M.  O. 

THE  SWAN'S  DYING  SONG. — What  is  the 
origin  of  this  belief,  and  what  basis  of  fact 
does  it  possess  ?  Erasmus,  in  his  *  Adagia  ' 
(1120),  explains  and  disposes  of  it  thus  : — 

Cygnea  Cantio.  Id  est,  Cygnea  Cantilena.  Con- 
venit  in  eos,  qui  supremo  vitae  tempore  facunde 
disserunt.  Porro  Cygnos  instante  morte  mirandos 
quosdam  cantus  edere,  tarn  omnium  literis  est 
celebratum,  quam  nulli  vel  compertum  vel  credi- 
tum.  Dulcia  defecta  modulator  carmina  lingua, 
Cantator  Cygnus  funeris  ipse  sui. 

J.  B.  McGOVEBN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

CABOLS. — I  should  be  glad  to  knowsome* 
thing  of  this  subject.  What  books  would 
help  me  ?  I  refer  to  carols,  not  to  the 
sugary  stuff  we  too  often  hear  at  Christmas. 

JOHN  NEWTON. 

84,  Southgate,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
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AEMS  :    IDENTIFICATION  SOUGHT. — On  my 
copy  of  Petra-Sancta's  '  Tesserae  Gentilitiae ' 
(Rome,  1638)  is  stamped  the  following  coat : — 
Quarterly :    1  and  4,  A  plain  cross  charged 
in  the  centre  with  a  crescent ;     2,  France- 
modern  within  an  engrailed  bordure  quarter- 1 
ing   three   roundels    [a   Medici    coat?];    3,| 
Two    pales.     In   pretence   an   inescutcheon  | 
charged  with  a  lion  rampant  ensigned  with ! 
a  cross  patriarchal.     Supporters — Two  lions  j 
rampant  standing  upon  a  flowery  mount,  j 
The  whole  ensigned  with  the  coronet  of  a 
Count  of  France  or  Italy- 
Can   anyone   tell  me   whose   arms   these 
are  ?     The  stamp  appears  to  be  of  seven- 
teenth-century date.          SLEUTH-HOUND. 

"  ROYAL  EAST  INDIA  VOLUNTEERS." 
What  was  this  corps,  and  when  was  it 
raised  ?  An  old  house  at  Maidenhead 
Thicket,  known  locally  as  "  Dick  Turpin's 
Cottage,"  waa  recently  being  renovated 
and  in  the  interstices  of  the  flooring  were 
found,  besides  several  pennies  of  George  III., 
a  brass  button  having  embossed  on  it  a  lion 
rampant  and  regardant,  holding  in  the 
sinister  paw  a  royal  crown.  The  inscription 
round  it  reads  "  Royal  East  India  Vol^." 

PENRY  LEWIS. 

A  TOKEN  :  IDENTIFICATION  SOUGHT. — 
There  was  found  in  repairing  an  old  house  at 
Maidenhead  Thicket,  known  as  "  Dick  Tur- 
pin's Cottage,"  a  copper  token  of  oval  shape, 
inscribed,  "  o.  w.  WARRANTED  DEC.  1790  28." 

Can  any  correspondent  explain  what 
these  initials  and  words  signify  ?  The 
other  side  is  blank.  PENRY  LEWIS. 

ALUN  :  "AXawos. — In  his  review  of  Pro- 
fessor Mawer's  work  on  Northumbrian  place- 
names  (English  Historical  Review,  April,  1921, 
p.  296),  Dr.  Henry  Bradley  remarked : — 

Ptolemy's  name  for  the  Alne,  "AAouvos,  is 
etymologically  obscure,  but  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  know  that  it  is,  by  phonetic  law,  the  antecedent 
of  the  modern  Welsh  river-name  Alun. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  in  view  of 
the  number  of  times  Alauna  appears  in 
Ravennas,  if  an  authority  on  old  Welsh 
phonology  would  give  a  few  instances  of 
modern  Welsh  u  representing  the  sound 
that  is  indicated  by  Greek  and  Latin  au. 
ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 

'  REUBEN  MANASSEH  '  :  "  ALASTOR."' — 
Can  anyone  give  me  information  about  a 
tragedy  entitled  '  Reuben  Manasseh,'  which 
mav  have  been  written  some  time  between 


1813  and  1843.  The  author  is  said  to  have 
been  "  Alastor  " — in  that  case,  who  was 
"  Alastor  "  ?  By  whom  and  when  was  the 
tragedy  published  ?  Is  the  original  MS. 
still  in  existence  ?  Is  it  a  five-act  play  ? 

E.  E.  R. 

MONEACHT. — David  Edie  of  Moneacht,  or 
Moneaght,  bore  the  following  arms : — Argent, 
three  cross -crosslets  fitche  gules ;  crest,  a 
cross -crosslet  and  a  skene  saltireways,  with 
the  motto  Crux  mihi  grata  quies.  See 
Nisbet's  'Heraldry,'  i.  129  (Edin.,  1816); 
also  'An  Ordinary  of  Scottish  Arms,'  by 
Sir  J.  Balfour  Paul,  Lyon  King  at  Arms 
(Edin.  1903).  Where  is  Moneacht  ?  The 
arms  are  now  borne  by  Adam  of  Blair  Adam. 

T.    F.    D. 

BEELEIGH  ABBEY. — The  records  of  Bee- 
leigh  Abbey  are  being  assembled  for  publica- 
tion. I  should  be  grateful  for  any  informa- 
tion about  the  Abbey  from  original  docii- 
ments,  not  yet  recorded.  Are  the  where- 
abouts of  the  antiphoners  removed  at  the 
dissolution  of  the  Monastery  known  ? 

R.  E.  THOMAS. 

Beeleigh  Abbey,  Maldon,  Essex. 

BROMLEY. — John  Bromley  married 
Abigail  -  — ,  1733/4,  in  Lancashire  or  a 
neighbouring  county.  Wife's  surname 
wanted. 

Possessing  much  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Bromley  family,.!  should  be  glad 
to  correspond  with  others  for  mutual  benefit. 

JOHN  BROMLEY. 
30,  Manchester  Street,  London,  W.I. 

STUKELEY. — Information  is  requested  con- 
cerning Thomas  Stukeley,  who  married  Ann, 
granddaughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas 
Curteis,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1557. 

W.  HAYTHORNE. 

83,  Abbey  Road  Mansions,  N.W.8. 

CHRISTOPHER  SAXTON,  Elizabethan  map- 
maker. — Can  anyone  tell  me  where  he  is 
buried  ?  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
and  died  c.  1596.  PRESCOTT  Row, 

The  Old  House,  Waddon,  Surrey. 

AUTHOR  WAFTED. — Who  [is  the  [author  of  a 
small  poem,  '  Give  us  men !  such  [men/ 
or  beginning  (or  ending)  with  these  words: — • 
"  Give  us  men !  such  men." 

GEO.  BUCKLEY. 
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DOMESDAY  AND    THE   GELD 
INQUESTS. 

(12  S.  ix.  65,  152.) 

FBOM  MR.  BEICHEL'S  reply  to  my  note, 
I  fear  I  did  not  express  myself  clearly.  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  my  theory  to 
"  accoiint  for  the  variations  in  the  totals  " 
of  Hundreds.  On  the  contrary,  if  accepted, 
the  theory  would  deprive  us  of  one  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  viz.,  that  which 
supposes  certain  manors  to  have  been 
outside  the  scope  of  the  Geld  Rolls. 

Nor  did  I  think  that  nobody  could  ever 
be  in  arrear  with  his  taxes  in  those  happy 
days.  I  only  suggested  that  some  of  the 
entries  which  for  want  of  a  better  t'erm  I 
styled  "  defaults "  represented  disputed 
claims.  Those  entries  comprised  other 
cases  than  insolvency,  e.g.,  payments  made 
in  another  Hundred  (Dorset). 

When  I  spoke  of  the  villeins  "  universally 
withholding  payment,"  I  confined  my 
"universe"  to  the  known  field.  So  far  as 
I  am  aware  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing how  matters  stood  in  the  greater  part 
of  England.  But  in  the  five  western  shires 
for  which  the  Geld  Rolls  have  been  pre- 
served we  find  a  uniformity  of  non-payment 
which  can  hardly  be  treated  as  accidental. 
To  suppose  that  all  the  villeins  on  comital 
manors  were  simultaneously  unable  to  pay 
their  tax  would  be  extravagant.  There 
must  have  been  some  common  ground  for 
non-payment  other  than  poverty  or  dis- 
honesty. As  I  understand  the  earliest 
Pipe  Roll  to  belong  to  the  end  of  Henry  I.'s 
reign,  no  light  can  be  obtained  here  on  the 
conditions  of  the  Conqueror's  time. 

The  theory  that  certain  royal  manors 
were  ignored  in  the  Geld  Rolls  has  on  the 
surface  a  very  convenient  plausibility. 
But  it  leads  to  results  more  "  surprising  " 
than  my  suggestion.  Take  the  single  case 
of  the  Hundred  of  Bampton  in  Devon. 

In  the  Geld  Roll  the  King's  exemption 
among  demesne  lands  is  three  hides.  In 
the  Hundred  the  King  has  the  manor  of 
Morebatha,  which  had  belonged  to  Harold. 
In  Domesday  it  was  assessed  at  three  hides,  of 
which  was  one  in  demesne.  On  my  theory 
this  accounts  for  the  exemption  as  repre- 
senting (1)  the  King's  demesne  ;  (2)  villein 
land. 

But  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devon 
Association  (xxx.  448),  MB.  REICHEL  has  a 


very  different  solution.  The  King's  exemp- 
tion "  was  probably  in  respect  of  Holecome, 
an  estate  in  the  hands  of  Baldwin  the 
Sheriff."  Now  Holecome  was  assessed  at 
nine  hides,  four  of  which  were  in  demesne.  It 
is  not  easy  to  find  here  an  agreement  with  the 
King's  exemption  of  three  hides.  Nor  is  .it 
evident  why  this,  of  all  Baldwin's  manors, 
should  be  supposed  to  be  only  his  in  trust 
for  the  King,  or  to  have  been  granted  since 
1084.  In  King  Edward's  time  it  was  not 
royal  property,  but  belonged  to  Seward. 
And,  lastly,  it  was  subinfeuded  to  Rogo, 
which  would  account  for  no  exemption 
being  claimed  on  Baldwin's  behalf. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  but 
would  encroach  on  your  space. 

I  do  not  profess  to  reconcile  the  total 
hidage  of  the  Geld  Rolls  with  the  aggregate 
of  Domesday  figures.  I  doubt  the  possibility 
of  doing  so,  and  at  most  could  only  suggest 
some  reasons  for  the  discrepancy.  At 
present  I  merely  protest  against  one  solution 
which  seems  to  me  inadequate. 

J.  A.  RUTTEB. 

HEBALDIC   (A  CAUTION)  (12   S.    ix.   104). 

I  — All  lovers  of  heraldry  must  feel  pleased, 

though  perhaps  a  little  shy,   when  a  new 

"  dictionary  "  of  such  a  very  old  and  exact 

|  science  as  heraldry  is  foreshadowed. 

I    note    that    your    correspondent,    MBS. 

COPE,  contemplates  one,  and  makes  general 

|  application  to  your  correspondents  for  the 

!  contribution  of  new  material  consisting  of 

I  coats  of  arms  not  recorded  in  the  ordinary 

;  books  of  reference  which  she  mentions.     I 

!  presume  that  MBS.  COPE  does  not  intend,  by 

i  her  having  only  mentioned  a  few  recognized 

j  authorities,  to  exclude  those  coats  of  arms 

recorded    in  *  such    works    as,    for    instance, 

Glover's  '  Ordinary,'  contained  in  Edmond- 

son's  'Complete  Body  of  Heraldry'  (1780), 

a   much    older   authority,    of   course,    than 

those  she  mentions. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  excused,  as  one  of 
the  oldest  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  upon 
heraldic  subjects,  for  expressing  a  wish  that 
no  armorial  bearings  will  be  accepted  with- 
out some  satisfactory  authority  for  their  use, 
or  a  reference  to  their  source.  Otherwise 
her  work  can  have  no  real  value  for  any 
|  student  of  heraldry. 

I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  is 
much  to  be  desired  on  this  point  even  in 
some  of  the  works  already  existing,  and  that 
at  the  present  time  an  enormous  amount  of 
coat -arm  our  is  borne  by  persons  who  have  no 
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legal  right  to  it.  The  comparatively  recent 
Act  imposing  licences  to  use  armorial  bear- 
ings silently  recognizes  this,  and  rather  de- 
gradingly,  I  think,  allows  no  distinction  be- 
tween genuine  and  spurious  armigeri  to  be 
made  in  this  matter. 

Such  a  dictionary  as  MBS.  COPE  proposes, 
if  properly  carried  out,  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter.  No  student  or  lover  of  heraldry 
— still  less  the  author  herself — would  wish 
it  to  be  a  mere  compendium  of  coats  of  arms. 
The  time  has  scarcely  yet  come,  I  think,  for 
an  armorial  "  Who's  Who,,"  compiled  from 
information  furnished  mainly  by  the  parties 
themselves  or  taken  from  other  easily 
accessible  references. 

A  splendid  harvest  has  undoubtedly  been 
reaped  in  days  gone  by — and  it  may  be  still 
— by  those  vendors  of  coat -armour,  or  "  arms- 
finders,"  who  offered  by  advertisement  to 
provide  arms  for  practically  all  persons  for  a 
few  shillings  on  the  mere  receipt  of  "  name 
and  county."  Only  very  recently  has  a 
large  heraldic  library  been  disposed  of  by 
public  auction,  belonging  to  one  of  the  oldest 
members  of  this  class.  A  certain  amount  of 
heraldic  knowledge  and  assiduity  in  research 
can  do  a  great  deal  in  this  respect,  but  it  can- 
not give  the  cachet  traceable  to  an  original 
grant  or  exemplification  of  arms  which 
alone  is  so  valuable  to  the  heraldic  or  genea- 
logical student.  We  come  across  many 
*'  disclaimers  "  in  the  old  Heralds'  '  Visita- 
tions,' but  have  any  such  been  recorded 
against  any  modern  applicants  to  these 
pseudo -heraldic  authorities  ?  I  doubt  it. 
So  long,  rather,  as  these  applicants  bear  the 
name  of  any  armigerous  family,  especially 
in  that  of  their  own  county,  so  long  are  arms 
likely  to  be  found  for  them,  differenced,  it 
may  be,  to  avoid  certain  or  easy  detection. 

Social  position  was  once  a  recognized  fac- 
tor in  the  applications  for  old  grants  of  arms 
to  the  proper  authorities.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  much  inquiry  can  be  de- 
voted to  this  point  when  the  cost  and  the 
profits  were  but  a  few  shillings  in  each  case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  author  or  editor 
of  any  compendium  of  armorial  bearings  not 
recorded  by  our  principal  or  recognized 
heraldic  authorities  must  run  a  considerable 
risk  of  including  those  of  many  who  are 
anxious  to  be  brought  under  the  aegis  of  some 
authority — however  modern — which  will  take 
their  arms  under  their  protection.  This 
may  be  good  from  a  publisher's  point  of 
view,  but  can  it  be  equally  satisfactory  for 
lovers  of  heraldry,  or  for  those  who  in  years 


to    come%  .may    consult    its    pages    as    an 
authority  ? 

That  MBS.  COPE'S  "  dictionary  "  may  not 

become  so  I  most  sincerely  desire  ;  and  I  feel 

j  sure  that  she  will  pardon  me  for  having,  in 

|  the  interests  of  heraldry  and  of  her  own  con- 

j  templated  work,  ventured,  with  all  respect, 

to  give  these  few  notes  of  warning. 

I  do  not  quite  gather  from  MBS.  COPE'S 

I  note  whether  her  work  is  to  consist  entirely 
.  of  arms  not  recorded  in  the  works  she  men- 
tions (and  other  similar  ones),  but  I  presume 
so  ;    for  the  work,  if  it  does  include  those, 
would  be  so  very  voluminous,  and  would  ren- 
der my  caution  so  much  the  more  necessary. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  now  of  heral- 
dic matters  discussed  generally  in  '  1ST.  &  Q.,, 

I 1  will  go  so  far  as  to  say — and  I  have  ad- 
!  vocated  this  before — that  before  the  editor 
!  allows  any  ascription  of  coat -armour  or  any 
I  description  of  arms  to  any  particular  name 

1  or  family  to  be  inserted  in  its  columns,  the 
correspondent  should  give  the  authority  for 
such  attribution.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
that  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  can  be 
properly  tested.  The  mere  ipse  dixit  of  a 
correspondent  of  even  such  an  heraldic 
authority  as  '  N.  &  Q.'  undoubtedly  is,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  the  same  value  as  one 
of  these  old  authorities,  whose  accuracy  can 
often  be  made  the  subject  of  investigation. 
J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

ABMS  OF  THE  SEE  OF  BBECHIN  (12  S. 
viii.  430). — MB.  LOVIBOND  asks  what  is  the 
correct  field  for  these  arms,  the  tincture  of 
the  original  coat  (three  piles  in  point)  being 
or,  whilst  later  authorities  give  it  as  argent, 
and  suggests  the  possibility  of  this  change 
j  indicating  bastardy. 

In  Woodward's  '  Ecclesiastical  Heraldry  ' 
(1894) — a   work   rather   later    than   Wood- 
I  ward  and  Burnett's  treatise  referred  to  by 
j  your  correspondent — the  author  shows  how 
i  the  tincture  of  the  field  came  to  be  changed 
to  argent,  which  made  the  coat  identical 
with  that  borne  by  the  family  of  Wishart  ; 
and  explains  (p.  223)  how  it  was  that  the 
Lords  of  Brechinwere  said  to  be  the  Wish- 
arts  :     "  whereas    none  of  that  name  ever 
were     concerned    with    the     Lordship      of 
Brechin  or  ever  used.. that  title." 

Dr.  Woodward  further  states  that  the 
late  Bishop  Forbes  had  informed  him  how 
he  had  himself  been  misled  into  this  error, 
but  that  he  had  for  a  long  time  used  argent 
on  his  episcopal  seal  and  had  caused  it  to 
be  frequently  blazoned  on  stained  glass, 
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&c.,  that  "he  was  unwilling  himself  to 
revert  to  the  correct  blazon,  but  'expressed 
his  hope  and  belief  that  his  successors 
would  do  so." 

And  again,  in  his  later  work,  '  Heraldry  : 
British  and  Foreign  '  (1896),  at  p.  157  of 
vol.  i.,  Dr.  Woodward  states  : — 

Or,  three  piles  in  point  gules,  are  the  arms  of 
the  Lordship  of  Brechin.  .  .  .  This  coat  has 
often  been  erroneously  tinctured,  argent  being 
substituted  for  the  field  or.  The  arms^have  thus 
been  made  identical  with  those  of  the  family  of 
Wishart.  The  right  tincture  is  the  ancient  one 
of  or,  whether  it  appears  in  the  quarterings  of 
the  Maules,  Lords  Panmure,  and  Earls  of  Dal- 
housie  ;  or  in  the  arms  of  the  City  ;  or  in  those 
borne  by  custom  for  the  See  of  Brechin.  In  all 
these  cases  the  arms  of  the  territorial  Lords  of 
Brechin  are  intended,  and  not  those  of  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  family  of  Wishart. 

The  suggestion  of  MB.  LOVIBOND  that  the 
changed  tincture  in  this  case  may  possibly 
denote  bastardy  may,  therefore,  I  think, 
fall  to  the  ground.  J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 

EPITAPHS  DESIBED  (12  S.  viii.  211,  260, 
335). — William  Billinge.  At  the  last 
reference  E.  R.  Suffling's  '  Epitaphia '  is 
quoted.  In  the  few  words  given  the  com- 
piler has  three  errors.  The  name  is  Billinge, 
not  Billings ;  he  was  born  at  Fawfield  head, 
not  at  Fairfield  ;  his  age  was  112,  according 
to  his  epitaph,  not  102.  I  have  submitted 
a  copy  of  the  epitaph,  taken  from  '  Curious 
Epitaphs  '  collected  by  William  Andrews, 
1899,  p.  49,  to  the  vicar  of  Longnor,  who  has 
corrected  it.  Andrews's  version  is  not  quite 
without  faults,  e.g.,  he  has  "  at  Ramillies  " 
instead  of  "at  the  ever  Memorable  Battle  of 
Ramillies  "  ;  in  the  verses  at  the  end  he 
gives  "  Billeted  "  instead  of  "  Billited  "  ; 
he  makes  the  second  verse  begin  with  "  And 
when  "  instead  of  simply  "  When."  There 
are  a  good  many  other  trivial  errors.  The 
version  given  at  11  S.  xi.  490,  mentioned 
by  MB.  WAINEWBIGHT  at  the  second  refer- 
ence, is  almost  perfect.  The  little  errors  are 
scarcely  worth  noticing — Cornfield  for  Corn 
Field ;  Fawfieldhead  for  Fawfield  head ; 
quartered  for  quarter 'd,  &c. 

The  earliest  book  in  which  I  have  found 
Billings  for  Billinge  is  '  A  Collection  of 
Epitaphs  and  Monumental  Inscriptions,' 
1806.  The  anonymous  compiler  says  that 
"  Billings  "  was  born  in  1694  at  Fairfield 
near  Longnor,  and  died  Jan.  28,  1791,  aged 
102.  He  should  have  checked  his  figures. 
He  does  not  give  the  epitaph,  but  supplies 
six  fictitious  verses  containing  a  few  words 
taken  from  the  true  version.  Most  of  our 
modern  epitaph  books  bristle  with  errors. 


Let  one  editor  give  a  falsa  reading,  others  will 
reproduce  it.  There  is  a  short  biography 
of  William  Billinge  (spelt  Billings)  in  The 
Penny  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  (1835),  p.  114. 
The  two  verses  are  given  with  "  Billeted  'r 
for  "  Billited "  as  well  as  the  invented 
"  And."  Also  Fairfield  Head  appears. 

Billinge  "  was  literally  born  under  a 
hedge  in  1679,"  became  a  farmer's  servant ; 
enlisted  at  Derby,  1702,  in  a  regiment 
stationed  there  ;  served  with  the  regiment 
under  Sir  George  Rooke  in  the  siege  of 
Gibraltar.  Later  he  went  with  his  regi- 
ment to  Flanders,  serving  in  the  army  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
At  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  in  1706,  the  Duke 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  leaping  a  ditch, 
and  was  nearly  surrounded  by  a  detached 
party  of  Marshal  Villeroi's  army.  Billinge 
immediately  brought  to  his  relief  a  few  of 
his  comrades,  who  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  Duke  off  in  safety.  Billinge  in  the 
skirmish  received  a  musket -ball  "  in  the 
thick  part  of  the  thigh,  which  the  surgeons 
were  unable  to  extract."  Some  thirty 
years  afterwards  it  "  came  out  underneath 
his  ham."  This  bullet,  which  he  called  this 
"  French  cherry,"  he  kept  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Ostend  in  1706. 
He  returned  to  England  in  1712.  In  1715 
he  served  against  the  rebels,  and  in  1745  he 
was  at  Preston  Pans  and  Culloden.  He 
spent  about  75  years  in  the  'army,  but  got 
no  promotion  or  pension.  He  was  in  his 
old  age  kept  from  destitution  by  his  neigh- 
bours. "  From  his  birth  to  his  death,  he 
never  experienced  a  day's  illness  ;  and  his 
final  passage  from  life  was  parfectly  tran- 
quil." This  biography  gives  his  age  as 
114  years.  I  offer  this  account  for  what 
it  is  worth — perhaps  very  little. 

ROBEBT  PlEBPOINT. 

In  vol.  i.  Gloucestershire  Notes  and  Queries. 
p.  193,  there  is  given  the  following  :— 

Berkeley  (Church). 

Here  rt  steth  the  body  of  Thomas  Pearce  who  was 
five  times  Maior  of  this  Towne,  who  deceased  the 
25th  of  February,  1665,  cetatis  .77. 

Here  lyeth  Thomas  Pierce  whom  no  man  taught 
Yet  he  in  Iron,  Brasse  and  Silver  wrought ;: 
He,  jacks  and  clocks  and  watches  (with  art)  made, 
And  mended  too  when  others'  work  did  fade. 
Of  Berkeley  five  times  Maior  this  artist  was 
And  yet  this  Major,  this  Artist  was  but  grasse 
When  his  own  watch  was  Down,  on  the  last  Day 
He  that  made  Watches,  had  not  made  a  Key 
To  Winde  it  Vp  but  Vselesse  it  must  lie 
Vntill  he  Rise  A  Gaine  no  more  to  die. 

T.  C.  TOMBS. 
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RUNNYMEDE  (12  S.  ix.  150,  177).— There 
were  25  executors  of  the  Great  Charter.  Of 
the  north-country  lords  were  Eustace  de 
Vesci,  William  de  Mowbray,  Robert  de 
Ros,  John  de  Lacy,  Richard  de  Percy.  All 
these  are  well-known  names  in  the  north  ; 
many  of  them  appear  in  Domesday  ;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  Mowbray  and  Lacy, 
not  among  the  greater  tenants  in  chief  at 
the  time  of  the  survey.  Eustace  de  Vesci 
was  closely  connected  by  marriage  with 
the  King  of  Scots,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
— -like  Robert  FitzWalter  and  William  of 
Salisbury,  the  King's  natural  brother — cruel 
wrongs  to  avenge  upon  the  King. 

Of  the  Stamford  confederates  were  the 
Earls  of  Hertford,  Gloucester,  Winchesster, 
Hereford,  Norfolk,  and  Oxford ;  Robert 
FitzWalter,  William  Marshall  the  younger, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  Hugh  Bigod,  William 
Mallet,  John  FitzRobert,  Roger  de  Mum- 
bezon,  Richard  de  Muntfitchet,  William  de 
Lanvalei,  and  William  de  Huntingfield. 
This  second  division  embraced  the  more 
part  of  the  remnant  of  the  Conquest 
baronage,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
families  which  had  earned  lands  and  dig- 
nities under  Henry  I.  and  Henry  II.  Among 
these  the  most  prominent  is  Robert  Fitz- 
Walter, a  grandson  of  Richard  de  Lucy, 
and  a  descendant  in  the  male  line 
from  the  Norman  house  of  Brionne.  With 
him  are  Saer  de  Quenci,  Earl  of  Winchester, 
possessor  of  half  the  inheritance  of  the 

f;*eat  house  of  Leicester  ;  Henry  Bohun, 
arl  of  Hereford,  and  Roger  Bigod,  Earl 
of  Norfolk,  who  appear  side  by  side  as  their 
descendants  did  when  they  defied  Edward 
I.,  John's  grandson;  Richard  de  Clare, 
Earl  of  Hertford,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
King's  divorced  wife  ;  William  Marshall 
the  younger,  the  son  of  the  great  earl  whose 
adhesion  was  the  main  support  of  John  ; 
William  de  Lanvalei,  whose  name  recalls  a 
justice  of  Henry  II. 's  curia  ;  Robert  de 
Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  William  Mallet, 
&c. 

Of  the  third  class,  which  clung  to  John 
as  long  as  he  seemed  to  have  any  hope  in 
resistance,  William  de  Forz,  titular  Count 
of  Aumale  and  Lord  of  Holderness,  a  feudal 
adventurer  of  the  worst  stamp,  and  William 
of  Albini  represent  a  body  less  hostile  to 
John.  Geoffrey  de  Say,  who  is  found 
shortly  after  in  arms  against  the  King, 
and  the  Mayor  of  London  complete  the 
number. 

Matthew  Paris   (ii.    605)   gives  a  further 


list  of  38  barons  who  swore  to  obey  the 
orders  of  the  25  :  this  list  includes  the  Earls 
Marshal,  Arundel,  and  Warenne,  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  Warin  FitzGerold,  Philip  of 
Albini  and  William  Percy. 

The  list  of  those  counsellors  by  whose 
advice  John  declares  that  he  issues  the 
Great  Charter  is  composed  of  the  bishops — 
with  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Pandulf,  the  Papal  envoy, 
at  their  head — and  those  earls  and  barons 
who  only  left  the  King  after  the  adhesion 
of  the  Londoners  :  it  contains  none  of  the 
northern  barons,  none  of  the  second  list  of 
confederates  ;  and  the  selection  was  per- 
haps made  in  the  hope  of  binding  the 
persons  whom  it  includes  to  the  continued 
support  of .  the  hard-won  liberties.  See 
Bishop  William  Stubbs's  ,  '  The  Constitu- 
tional History  of  England'  (1883),  i., 
I  pp.  580ff.,  and  his  <  Select  Charters  '  (1884), 
!  pp.  296-306. 

The  statement  that  "  not  a  single  descen- 
dant of  the  executors  of  Ma.gua  Charta  now 
exists  "  is  far  too  wide.  The  male  heirs 
of  their  names  and  titles  may  not  be  found 
in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  but  there  must  be 
many  descendants  of  them  extant  in  the 
female  line.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

The  25  executors  of  Magna,  Charta 
were,  in  company  with  Stephen  Langton 
and  the  Papal  legate  Pandulph,  Eustace 
de  Vesci,  William  de  Mowbray,  Robert 
de  Ros,  John  de  Lacy,  Richard  de 
Perci,  the  Earls  of  Hertford,  Gloucester, 
Winchester,  Hereford,  Norfolk  and  Oxford, 
j  Robert  FitzWalter,  William  Marshall  the 
younger,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Hugh  Bigod, 
William  Mallet,  John  FitzRobert,  Roger 
de  Mumbezon,  Richard  de  Muntfitchet, 
William  de  Huntingfield,  William  d' Aumale, 
William  d' Albini  and  Geoffrey  de  Say. 

I  have  personal  friends  living  now  who 
are  descendants  of  Geoffrey  de  Say,  and  in 
whose  possession  is  a  copy  of  the  Charter, 
bearing  his  signature,  and  in  John  Burke' s 
'  History  of  the  Commoners,'  1836,  appears 
the  following  : — 

Beckford   of    Fonthill    Abbey,    Co.     Wilts.— 

Mr.     Beckford     is,     paternally     or    maternally, 

descended  from  all  the  Barons  of  Magna  Charta, 

i  or    the    twenty-five   conservators    of    the   public 

J  liberties,    elected    under    the    provisions    of    the 

great   Charter,    from   whom   there   is   any   issue 

!  surviving. 

This    gentleman    was,     of      course,    the 
1  famous  author  of  '  Vathek.' 

J.  C.  RUSSELL  PARSONS. 
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THE  "  CHALK  FARM  PISTOLEEB  "  ( 12  S.  ix. 
149). — "  ChalkFarm,"  a  corruption  of  Chalcot 
Farm,  Primrose  Hill,  was  for  many  years  a 
favourite  spot  for  duels.  One  of  the  earliest 
which  took  place  there  was  in  1790,  and  the 
last  in  1818.  The  one  arranged  to  take 
place  between  Tommy  Moore,  the  poet,  and 
Francis  Jeffrey,  the  reviewer,  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination  by  the  arrival  of  the 
police  at  the  scene  of  action.  A  long  account 
of  this  is  given  by  Moore,  and  Byron  also 
alluded  to  it.  It  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  the  pistols  were  only  loaded  with  blank 
cartridges  !  This  was  in  1806. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Heading. 

Freeling's  'Railway  Companion'  (1838) 
does  not  mention  any  particularly  notorious 
episode  there,  but  the  account  may  be  inter- 
esting. 

On  the  left,  or  westward,  still  looking  forward, 
Primrose  Hill  cannot  fail  to  be  observed ;  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  neighbourhood  may  as  well 
be  informed  that  the  field  at  the  base,  a  little  more 
to  the  westward,  is  a  sort  of  Champ  de  Mars,  in 
which  our  honorable  gentlemen  let  off  their  crackers 
(in  general  very  harmlessly,  though  accidents  will 
occasionally  happen)  ;  this  is  called  duelling.  We 
merely  mention  the  fact,  being  willing  to  afford  our 
travelling  Hotspurs  every  facility  lor  this  diver- 
tissement which  the  railroad  presents.  We  dare 
almost  affirm,  that  its  projectors  did  not  take 
into  their  calculation  the  traffic  which  this 
announcement  may  occasion. 

A.  H.  W.  FYNMOBE. 

Arundel. 

EMERSON'S  '  ENGLISH  TRAITS  '  (12  S.  v. 
234  ;  vi.  9). — No.  7,  at  the  first  reference  : — 
"  Sir  John  Herschel  said,  '  London  was  the 
centre  of  the  terrene  globe.'  "  Herschel 
made  tbe  following  statement  in  his  '  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy,'  p.  172,  section  284,  in 
the  fourth  edition,  1851  : — 

It  is  a  fact,  not  a  little  interesting  to  English- 
men, and,  combined  with  our  insular  station  in 
that  great  highway  of  nations,  the  Atlantic,  not 
a  little  explanatory  of  our  commercial  excellence, 
that  London  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
terrestrial  hemisphere. 

To  the  above  Herschel  has  a  footnote  : — 

More  exactly,  Falmouth.  The  central  point  of 
the  hemisphere  which  contains  the  maximum  of 
land  falls  very  nearly  upon  this  port. 

No.  15,  at  the  second  reference  : — "  Even 
Lord  Chesterfield  .  .  .  wjien  he  came  to 
define  a  gentleman,  declared  that  truth 
made  his  distinction." 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  his  Letters 
to  his  son  Chesterfield  inculcates  the  diitvof 


truthfulness.      For    example,    on    Sept.    21 
(O.S.),  1747  :— 

I  really  know  nothing  more  criminal,  more 
mean,  and  more  ridiculous,  than  lying.  It  is  the 
production  either  of  malice,  cowardice,  or  vanity  ; 
and  generally  misses  of  its  aim  in  every  one  of  these 
views  ;  for  lies  are  always  detected,  sooner  or 
later.  .  .  .  Equivocating,  evading,  shuffling,  in 
order  to  remove  a  present  danger  or  inconvenienc  y, 
is  something  so  mean,  and  betrays  so  much  fear, 
that  whoever  practises  them,  always  deserves  to 
be,  and  often  will  be,  kicked.  .  .  .  Remember  then, 
as  long  as  you  live,  that  nothing  but  strict  truth 
can  carry  you  through  the  world,  with  either  your 
conscience  or  your  honour  unwounded. 

Again,  on  Jan.  8  (O.S.),  1750,  he  writes  : — 

There  is  one  of  the  vices  above-mentioned,  into 
which  people  of  good  education,  and,  in  the  main, 
of  good  principles,  sometimes  fall,  from  mistaken 
notions  of  skill,  dexterity,  and  self-defence ;  I. 
mean  Lying  :  though  it  is  inseparably  attended 
with  more  infamy  and  loss  than  any  other.  .  .  . 
It  is  most  certain,  that  the  reputation  of  chastity 
is  not  so  necessary  for  a  woman,  as  that  of  veracity 
is  for  a  man.  .  .  .  For  God's  sake,  be  scrupulously 
jealous  of  the  purity  of  your  moral  character. 

No.  16,  at  the  same  reference: — "Madame 
de  Stael  says,  that  the  English  irritated 
Napoleon,  mainly,  because  they  have  found 
out  how  to  unite  success  with  honesty." 
See  '  Ten  Years  Exile,  or  Memoirs  of  that 
interesting  period  of  the  Life  of  the  Baroness 
de  Stael-Holstein,  written  by  herself  .  .  . 
translated  from  the  French,'  London,  1821, 
chap,  iii.,  p.  17  : — 

The  English  particularly  irritate  him,  as  they 
have  found  the  means  of  being  honest,  as  well  as 
successful,  a  thing  which  Bonaparte  would  have 
us  regard  as  impossible.  Tliis  shining  point  of 
the  world  has  dazzled  his  eyes  from  the  very 
first  days  of  his  reign. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

JAMES  1.  AND  A  WIDOW  BOOKSELLER  OF 
BRISTOL  (12  S.  ix.  130). — With  respect  to 
the  language  of  this  extraordinary  docu- 
ment it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  contains  the 
words  "  proposal "'  and  "  enslaved."  The 
earliest  example  of  "  enslave "  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  is  from  the  year  1643,  while  of 
the  word  which  Mrs.  Gamp  pronounced 
"  propojal  "  the  earliest  record  is  in  1653. 
Nor  are  these  the  only  peculiarities. 

EDWARD    BENSLY. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHEESE-LOVING  WELSH- 
MAN ( 12  S.  ix.  110). — -In  reply  to  the  question, 
"  What  grounds  were  there  for  Welshmen 
and  cheese  to  be  coupled  together  ?  "  Robert 
Burton  may  be  quoted,  who  writes  in  1,  2,  2, 
3,  of  '  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  '  : — 

In  Wales,  lacticiniis  vescuntur,  as  Humfrey 
Llyud  confesseth,  a  Cambro-Brittain  himself,  in 
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his  elegant  Epistle  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live 
most  on  white  meats. 

Fuller,  'Worthies,'  vol.  ii.  (1811),  p.  554,! 
in  enumerating  the  manufactures  of  Wales, 
says  of  cheeses  : — 

Such  as   are   made   in   this  Country  are  very 
tender    and    palatable ;     and    once     one     merrily 
(without  offence,  I  hope)  thus  derived  the  pedigree 
thereof  : — 
*'  Adams  iiawn.  Cusson  was  her  by  her  birth  ; 

Ap  Curds,  ap  Milk,ap  Cow,ap  Grasse,ap  Earth." 
Foxes  are  said  to  be  the  best  Tasters  of  the  fine- 
ness of  Flesh,  Flies  of  the  sweetest  Grapes,  and 
Mice  of  the  tenderest  Cheese  ;  and  the  last  (when 
they  could  compass  Choise  in  that  kind)  have 
given  their  Verdict  for  the  goodness  of  the  Welch.  j 
What  should  be  the  reason  that  so  many  people 
should  have  such  an  Antipathic  against  Cheese 
(more  then  any  one  manner  of  meat)  I  leave  to 
the  skilfull  in  the  Mysteries  of  Nature  to  decide. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 


of  'Dreamthorp'  (1906): — "Dreamthorp, 
with  its  old  castle  and  its  lake,  is,  of  course, 
Linlithgow."  All  the  same  I  cannot  find 
that  Alexander  Smith  ever  resided  there, 
though  he  must  often  have  seen  it. 

H.  M.  CHARTERS  MACPHERSON. 

When  I  was  a  boy  of  thirteen,  I  used  to  sit 
in  the  same  church  in  Glasgow  as  the  author 
of  '  Dreamthorp.'  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  who  knew  him  then,  that  Linlithgow, 
with  its  palace  and  lake,  was  the  prototype  of 
Dreamthorp.  HENRY  FAULDS. 

Editor  of  Dactylography. 

ENGLISH  RAILINGS  IN  AMERICA  (12  S.  ix. 
50,  130). — I  examined  these  railings  care- 
fully in  1901,  having  been  told  in  New  York 
that  originally  the  top  end  of  each  was  in 
the  form  of  a  crown,  but  that  during  the 
War  of  Independence  these  crowns  had-  been 
knocked  off.  There  must  be  some  hundreds 
of  "rails,"  and  the  work  of  removing  the 
crowns  was  thorough,  for  not  one  was  left, 
but  the  process  Would  not  be  arduous  as  the 
fractures  clearly  show  the  material  of  the 
railings  is  cast  iron.  Thus  a  blow  or  two  of 
a  hammer  or  a  large  stone  probably  sufficed. 
ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

DANCE  OF  SALOME  (12  S.  ix.  150). — 
According  to  Jusserand's  '  English  Way- 
faring Life,'  pp.  214-215  (where  also  are  two 
illustrations),  at  Clermont-Ferrand  in  stained 
glass  in  the  cathedral  (thirteenth  century) 
Salome  dances  on  knives  which  she  holds 
with  each  hand,  she  also  having  her  head 


downwards.  At  Verona  she  is  represented 
on  the  most  ancient  of  thfc  bronze  gates  of 
St.  Zeno  (ninth  century)  bending  backwards 
and  touching  her  feet  with  her  hands.  She 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  posture  in  several 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (e.g.,  MS.  Addit. 
29704,  fol.  11  (fourteenth-  century),  and 
MS.  10  Ed.  IV.,  where  are  minstrels  playing 
on  instruments  and  a  professional  dancing 
girl  who  performs  head  downwards  balancing 
on  the  points  of  two  swords).  Salome  is 
also  shown  dancing  upside  down  before 
Herod  in  glass  in  the  Chapter  House  at  York, 
at  St.  Denys,  and  in  the  St.  John  Baptist 
window  at  Bourges.  Mrs.  Jameson's  '  His- 
tory of  Our  Lord,'  i.  299,  states  that  the 
same  subject  is  carved  over  one  of  the  doors 
of  Rouen  Cathedral. 

JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 


well  remember  making  a  careful  examination, 
in  1872,  of  the  thirteenth-century  glass  in 
the  windows  of  the  south  transept  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral.  In  one  light  was  a  group 
of  two  figures,  described  by  the  verger  as 
Salome  dancing  before  Herod.  The  lady 
was  depicted  as  turning  head-over-heels, 
but  whether  backward  or  forward  I  cannot 
remember.  It  may  be  said  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  such  groups  depends  upon  the 
taste  and  fancy  of  the  verger,  for  in  the  same 
window  is  a  group  of  three  upright  figures. 
Asked  for  an  explanation  of  this  group  the 
verger  candidly  admitted  that  he  could  not 
give  one,  but  added  : — "  To  visitors  we 
describe  it  as  Moses  and  Aaron  before 
Pharaoh."  K.  S. 

PETTY  FRANCE  (12  S.  viii.  407,452,  477; 
12  S.  ix.  95).— MR.  W.  R.  DAVIES  asks, 
"  What  are  the  facts  ?  "  re  the  translation 
of  "  Petty  France  "  to  "  York  Street."  In 
stating  it  was  so  called  after  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York,  son  of  George  the  Second,  I 
was  quoting  Besant's  smaller  '  Westminster.' 


th 


Fascination   of   London  "    series. 


Besant,  in  his  turn,  quoted,  I  believe. 
Mackenzie  Walcott's  '  Memorials  of  West- 
minster,' but  at  the  moment  I  am  unable 
to  see  this  book. 

Wheatley  and  Cunningham  ascribe  the 
name  to  the  fact  tha*  John  Sharp,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  lived  there  in  1708. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that  all 
these  authorities  are  wrong.  John  Rocque's 
map,  '  London  in  1741-5,'  gives  the  street 
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as  Petty  France.  The  rate-books  of  West- 
minster continue  to  call  it  by  its  original 
name  until  1844.  Both  in  that  year,  and 
in  1845,  it  is  entered  as  "  Petty  France  or 
York  Street";  in  1846  as  "York  Street." 
Cruchley's  '  New  Plan  of  London  improved 
to  1835  '  enters  it  as  York  Street ;  so  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  change  took  place  in 
the  mid  eighteen-thirties.  At  that  date,  is 
there  not  more  likelihood  that  the  "  York  " 
was  due  to  the  uncle  of  Queen  Victoria  ? 

When  I  suggested  our  thanks  were  due 
to  the  London  County  Council  for  the 
welcome  restoration  of  the  old  title,  Canon 
Westlake  said  they  should  rather  be  given 
to  the  Westminster  City  Council.  West- 
minster's helpful  and  courteous  officials 
inform  me  that  although  they  can  offer 
suggestions  as  to  the  re-naming  of  streets, 
the  sole  power  and  authority  to  do  so  is 
vested  in  the  London  County  Council. 

M.  E.  W. 


to  the  elaboration  of  an  extraordinary  number 


of  his  pseudo-antique  poems. 


The  attorney 


burnt  any  manuscripts  not  on  business,  calling 
them  "  stuff." 

The  *  D.N.B.'  also  gives  the  not  inconsider- 
able total  of  Chatterton's  copying  of  pre- 
cedents and  his  prompt  dismissal  in  April, 
1770,  when  his  master  found  the  "  Last  Will 
and  Testament "  conspicuously  displayed 
on  the  apprentice's  desk. 

MB.  WRIGHT'S  misapprehension — for  which 
he  calls  myself  to  account — arises  from  his 
separating  a  few  words  from  their  context 
and  ignoring  the  latter.  It  must  be  suffi- 
ciently clear  that  Chatterton  was  made  to 
slave  and  suffer  in  general  conditions,  even 
though  the  actual  occupation  of  his  hands 
in  his  master's  service  left  him  time  for 
other  employment  of  his  own,  more  or  less 
surreptitious  as  concerned  Lambert. 

W.  B.  H. 


WELSH  RABBIT     (12  S.  ix.    110,   148). 
Is  it  worth  while  adding  more  fancy  names 


"TOFF"  (12  S.  ix.  151). — Barriere  and 
Leland's  '  Dictionary  of  Slang,  Jargon,  and 
Cant '  says : — 

Toff,  meaning  a  dandy,  a  swell,  is  derived  from 

fnVfonTto  MR"R™ER?  PTERPOIN^S^   iter-  I  ^e  Yiddish  or  Hebrew  tof,  tov,  or  *,«,,  literally 
for  food  to  MR.  KOI  j  goodj    and    uged    in    an    extended    sense    which 

esting  list  ?  perfectly  warrants  its  application  to  good  or  fine 

If  so,  here  are  a  couple  culled  from  abroad,  appearance.     Toff,  good  ;    toffer,  better  ;     toffest, 

In  the  Netherlands  two  fried  eggs  on  toast  best.     A  probable  derivation  is  from    to  tiff,  to 

since  times  immemorial   have  been   dubbed  deck  oneself  out,  or  toft,  a  dressy  individual.  Toff, 

pir       e  i  *     l      ™h—.  a    «l™t + ich   rih   nf    b<W  often  applied  to  an  over-dressed  clerk  or  draper's 

Em  Schotsche   nb—a,  bcottisn  rib  of    beet.  assistanFtFwho  apes  the  swell.     A«  ^  i*ff  «.«  nW 

A  sandwich  consisting  of  a  thin  slice  of  cheese  ;  beau> 
between    equally    thin     slices     of    buttered 
white     and    black    rye-bread    is    called    a 
houtsni'D — a  holtsnipe,  woodcock. 

Do     these     Ersatz     Scottish     ribs     and  from  the  tuft  or  tassel  of  gold  which  marked 


An  old  toff,  an  old 
ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 
It  is    fancied  that  this  slang  term  came 


Welsh  rabbits  point  to  a  scarcity  of  beef  in 
Scotland  and  rabbits  in  Wales  in  days 
gone  by  ?  I  seem  to  hear  "  Billingsgate 
pheasant  "  shriek  :  "  yea"  ! 

W.  DEL  COURT. 
47  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.ll. 

THOMAS  CHATTERTON  (12  S.  viii.  114; 
ix.  148). — I  ask  to  be  permitted  to  quote 
from  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Kent's  article  in 
the  '  D.N.B.,'  vol.  x.,  p.  146  et  seq  (1887)  :— 
After  stating  Chatterton's  apprenticeship  to  John 
Lambert,  an  attorney  of  Bristol,  in  1767J  Chatter- 
ton's  office  hours  were  worse  even  than  his  school 
hours,  being  from  7  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  all  the  year 
round.  He  was  treated  persistently  as  a  mere 
office  drudge,  required  to  sleep  with  the  office 
boy,  and  to  take  his  meals  in  the  kitchen.  He 
was  only  once—upon  a  Christmas  Eve — known 


the  mortar-boards  of  undergraduates  who 
had  the  privilege  of  being  Fellow-Com- 
moners. Those  who  ran  after  them  were 
dubbed  "  tuft-hunters,"  and  tuft  became 
toff  when  it  was  adopted  as  a  by-name  for 
the  ".golden  lads,"  mostly  titled,  who  were 
not  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  other 
men.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

HOCKLEY  OF  HAMPSHIRE  (12  S.  ix.  30, 
152). — The  Hockleys  are  mentioned  in  the 
'  Victoria  History  of  Hampshire,'  to  which 
work  there  is  a  full  index.  Like  most  names 
the  spelling  varied  considerably — Hockley, 
Oakley,  Ockley,  Ocle  being  the  examples 
named  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 

FREDERIC  CROOKS. 

ORMISTON    OF    ORMISTON,    HADDINGTON- 


\Vcu5     UlllY      JJlJUJc;  -  tlLH-MJ.     cv      vyxj.i.  xo  lAUJkufe?      •*-•  T  t  c\  t*>  \  "XT*     T~      J_  * 

to  have  exceeded  the  prescribed  limit,  till  10  p.m.    SHIRE    (12    S.    ix.    50,    135).—  Nisbet    gives 
.  .  .  His  duties,  which  were  chiefly  the  copying  i  Qrmiston  :  —  Argent,  three  pelicans    feeding 

"  - 


of  precedents,  engaged  him  upon  an  average  no 

more  than  two  hours  every  day.  ...  The  rest  .  ro 

of  his  time  was  given  up  to  self-education  and    J 


young    ones,    gules  —  adding 
-Vro  ,? 


Work- 
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ELIZABETH  FRY  ( 12  S.  ix.  150).— In  writing 
about  her  visit  to  Worcester,  Mrs.  Fry  does 
not  allude  to  the  case  quoted.  In  her 
Diary  of  "Third  month  llth,"  she  men- 
tions "  the  prospect  of  paying  a  religious 
visit  to  Friends  of  Worcester  and  Birming- 
ham with  her  sister  Elizabeth,"  and  adds 
that  she  "  had  obtained  a  certificate  from 
our  Monthly  Meeting  for  that  purpose." 
And  in  a  letter  to  one  of  her  daughters,  dated 
"  Third  month  19th  1824,"  says  :— "  When 
we  arrived  at  Worcester  I  was  faint  but 
sti1!  went  to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders."  Two  days  later  she  "  proceeded 
to  the  prison,  and  after  going  over  it  had  all 
the  prisoners  collected  in  the  chapel.  Samuel 
[Mr.  Gurney,  ho-r  brother]  read  the  15th 
of  Luke  and  then  I  spoke  to  them. 
It  finished  in  Prayer  and  was  a  solemn 
time.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed." 
CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

SUSSEX  AND  SURREY  DIALECT  WORDS 
(12  S.  viii.  481  ;  ix.  69,  154).— The  entry  in 
the  '  O.E.D.'  under  '  Lady-smock  '  is  : — 

Also  lady's,  ladies'  smock.  A  common  name 
for  Cardamine  pratensis.  (Applied  locally  also  to 
Convolvulus  sepium.) 

Under  '  Milkmaid  '  :— 

2.  Local  or  book-name  of  several  plants  (see 
quots.).  [Among  the  quotations  is]  "  1886. 
BRITTEN  AND  HOLLAND,  Plant-n.  335  Milk  Maid 
or  Milk  Maids  (1)  Cardamine  pratensis." 

Gerard's  account  of  the  flower's  names 
should  interest  MR.  ROWLAND.  He  says  : — 

They  are  commonly  called  in  Latine  Flos 
citculi  .  .  .  and  also  some  call  them  Nasturtium 
aquaticum  minus,  or  lesser  water-Cresse  :  of 
some  Cardamine  :  ...  in  English  Cuckow-flours  : 
in  Norfolk,  Canturbury  bels  :  at  the  Namptwich 
in  Cheshire  my  native  country,  Lady-smockes  ; 
which  hath  caused  me  to  name  it  after  their 
i'ashion. 

I  have  never  heard  this  flower  called 
"  water-cress,"  with  or  without  qualifica- 
tion, but  "  meadow -cress  "  is  a  not  uncom- 
mon name  for  it.  "  Canterbury  bells " 
seems  an  absurdity  here,  and  1  suspect  a 
blunder  on  Gerard's  part.  The  plant  he 
figures  is  undoubtedly  Cardamine  pratensis, 
and  has  no  resemblance  to  a  bell.  It  is 
equally  without  doubt  that  this  is  Shake- 
speare's flower — 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
Though  not  absolutely  white  it  looks  so 
from  a  distance,  and  blowing  about  in  the 
grass  it  might  by  a  nimble  fancy  be  likened 
to  linen  laid  down  to  bleach.          C.  C.  B. 


CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  AND  THE  NAVY  (12  S. 
ix.  87). — In  connexion  with  the  remarks 
concerning  Christ's  Hospital  boys  and  the 
Navy,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
among  the  India  Office  Records  there  is  a 
letter  (dated  Sept.  22,  1676)  extant  entitled 
"  His  Majesty's  letter  touching  the  children 
of  his  Royal  foundation  "  ('  Court  Minutes,' 
vol.  30,  fol.  56).  This  relates  to  the  boys 
who  were  specially  educated  for  the  service 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  which  they 
were  apprenticed.  Many  interesting  facts 
can  be  gleaned  from  the  Records  regarding 
the  boys  sent  to  India  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Among  them  was  John  Nicks, 
who  became  secretary  at  Fort  St.  George 
and  served  the  Company  in  many  capacities. 
His  wife,  a  "  holy  terror  "  as  regards  her 
tongue,  has  been  immortalized  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Penny  in  her  novel,  '  Diamonds.' 
Other  Christ's  Hospital  boys  who  made 
names  for  themselves  in  the  East  were 
John  Davis,  John  Thomas  (an  expert 
in  Oriental  tongues,  but  who  became  a 
lunatic  and  tried  to  murder  his  wife),  and 
John  Harvey,  Governor  of  Karwar  (Malabar 
Coast),  who  left  a  legacy  to  his  old  school. 

L.  M.  ANSTEY. 


on 


Court  Rolls  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester.  Vol.  i. 
(1310-1352).  Translated  and  epitomized  by 
Isaac  Herbert  Jeayes,  with  Introduction, 
Corrigenda,  &c.,  by  W.  Gurney  Benham. 
(Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Town 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Colchester.) 

WE  congratulate  the  Colchester  Town  Council 
upon  an  enterprise  as  spirited  as  it  is  useful  —  on 
the  transcription,  that  is,  and  the  translation 
and  publication,  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Borough 
of  Colchester,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  is 
a  first  instalment.  Colchester  possesses  two 
other  important  series  of  Records,  '  The  Red 
Paper  Book  '  and  '  The  Oath  Book  or  Red  Parch- 
ment Book,'  besides  its  Borough  Charters.  All 
these  are  already  available  to  students  —  no 
mean  glory  to  Colchester  —  and  it  is  natural  as 
well  as  laudable  that  the  authorities  should  now 
push  on  to  their  Court  Rolls.  These  make  a  con- 
siderably larger  undertaking,  for  their  line, 
though  the  gaps  are  many,  reaches  from  1310 
to  1741,  and  many  of  the  Rolls  are  more  volu- 
minous than  those  here  presented.  It  is  certainly 
a  good  plan  —  whether  or  no  the  later  documents 
have  to  be  curtailed  or  selected  —  to  give  these 
earliest  extant  Rolls  hi  full.  There  are  nine 
remaining  for  this  period  of  42  years,  33  being 
lost.  Of  the  whole  series  58  per  cent,  remain. 

Antiquaries    and    genealogists    generally    will 
find   here   many   details  —  though   chiefly   of   the 
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nature  of  minutiae — worth  noting,  and  those 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  Essex  will  from 
these  pages  be  able  to  add  not  a  little  to  the  pic- 
ture in  their  minds  of  Colchester  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Clearly  it  held  as  quarrelsome  a  set  of 
people  as  any  town  in  the  country,  and  was 
governed,  too,  by  men  who  had  some  sympathy 
for  litigiousness,  for  cases  are  adjourned  for 
inquiry  which  seem  hardly  hi  themselves  to  be 
worth  "the  time  of  the  Court. 

A  very  pleasant  feature  of  this  edition  of  the 
Court  Bolls  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Gurney 
Benham  in  what  he  has  entitled  *  "  Who's  Who  " 
of  the  Principal  Personages.'  He  has  extracted 
from  the  Bolls  all  the  particulars  relating  to 
about  a  score  of  prominent  persons,  and  set  them 
out  in  short  and  lively  biographies,  which,  though 
they  necessarily  consist  for  a  great  part  of  rather 
dry  small  matters,  present  character  quite 
effectively.  John  Elianore,  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, many  times  Bailiff  of  Colchester,  lawyer 
(as  his  frequent  activities  in  the  Courts  testify) 
and  engaged — how  precisely  is  not  known — "  in 
the  service  of  the  King,"  appears  as  the  most 
important  of  the  Colchester  townsmen ;  he 
founded  the  wealthiest  of  the  town's  chantries,  and 
liberally  endowed  the  Grammar  School,  which 
still,  we  are  told,  despite  diminutions,  enjoys 
£400  a  year  from  his  estates.  Benedict  de 
Cokefeud  is  a  name  that  turns  up  once  or  twice. 
Is  this  a  descendant  of  Bobert  and  Adam  de 
Cokefeld  whom  we  know  in  the  pages  of  Joceline 
of  Brakelond  ?  The  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds 
twice  occurs  in  Benedict's  company  as  having, 
like  him,  failed  to  do  suit  at  the  Law  Hundred. 

The  Law  Hundreds  were  held  three  tunes  a 
year,  and  Mr.  Benham  is  inclined  to  put  the 
Hokeday  session  on  the  third  rather  than  the 
second  Monday  after  Easter. 

Benedict  de  Cokefeud  cannot  be  followed  up 
in  these  pages,  but  there  is  ample  material  for 
biographical  notes  of  many  personages  beyond 
those  Mr.  Gurney  Benham  has  dealt  with,  and  we 
echo  his  hope  that  his  example  may  incite  others 
to  trying  their  hands  at  disentangling  the  records 
in  this  way.  No  better  plan  could  be  found  for 
winning  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  Bolls, 
and  an  excellent  index  exists  to  lighten  the  work. 
The  matters  dealt  with  hi  the  Courts  are  those 
which  meet  us  hi  most  similar  records.  Fore- 
stalling, the  sale  of  bad  fish  and  meat,  assaults, 
thefts,  disputes,  vagrancy  make  up  a  great  part 
of  them.  The  objects  by  which  defendants 
were  distrained  are  now  and  again  interesting  ; 
and  some  of  the  offences  diverting  or  unusual. 
The  most  extraordinary  situation  revealed  is 
that  where  William  de  Hetha,  chaplain,  com- 
plains that  Boger  Cartar  forcibly  entered  his 
house  to  look  there  for  Peter  de  Astpn's  wife — 
a  proceeding  which,  it  seems,  was  justified  by 
William's  having  agreed  with  Peter  to  support 
her  at  his  table  for  a  whole  year  for  three  marks. 
Peter  de  Aston,  in  the  "  Who's  Who  "  biography, 
is  treated  on  this  matter  somewhat  jocosely, 
and  the  incident  referred  to  as  "  a  little  scandal" 
— but  William's  attitude  seems  rather  that  of  a 
school  from  which  a  boarder  is  withdrawn  with- 
out notice.  Could  Peter  de  Aston's  wife — who 
seems  to  have  been  a  troublesome  woman — have 
been  mad,  or  deemed  to  be  bewitched,  and 
therefore  placed  in  William's  care  ? 


The  Bolls  record  a  full  assembly  of  the  Burgesses 
of  Colchester  on  May  14,  1311,  to  discuss  the 
Town's  right  to  exact  toll  from  the  Bishop  of 
London  coming  to  the  Borough  or  put  distraint 
therefor  upon  him  or  his  men  and  merchandise,  , 
a  dispute  in  which  the  Burgesses  did  not  succeed 
in  maintaining  their  liberty.  We  learn  that  the 
place-names  which  occur  in  these  Bolls  are  to  be 
examined  in  a  subsequent  volume  ;  the  surnames 
have  been  dealt  with  in  The  Essex  Review  for 
April,  1921. 

A  Little  Ark  containing  Sundry  Pieces  of  Seven- 
teenth-Century Verse.  Collected  and  edited  by 
G.  Thorn-Drury.  (P.  J.  and  A.  E.  Dobell, 
7s.  6d.  net.) 

To  the  student  of  seventeenth-century  literature 
and  biography,  and  to  all  lovers  of  the  quaint 
and  the  rare  this  book  will  be  a  treasure.  It 
consists  of  small  pieces,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  in  number,  of  which  about  one-third 
have  never  been  printed  before,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  practically  unknown.  Those  first 
printed  comprise  a  version  of  Ben  Jonson's 
Praeludium  to  his  Epode  in  '  Love's  Martyr,' 
which  differs  entirely  from  that  printed,  except 
in  the  last  line  and  a  half  ;  some  consolatory 
verses  addressed  to  Massinger  by  Henerie  Parker 
on  the  failure  of  two  plays  ;  the  prologue  and 
so-called  songs  out  of  Walter  Montague's  strange 
pastoral,  '  The  Shepheard's  Paradise '  ;  some 
"  characters "  and  other  conceits  by  Bobert 
Davenport  the  dramatist,  to  which  an  interesting 
little  piece  of  bibliographical  history  attaches  ; 
some  verses  addressed  to  John  Cleveland  by 
Mildmay,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  which  fill  a  tiny 
gap  in  literary  biography ;  and,  last,  a  scurrilous 
poem  by  Edmund  Waller  on  the  marriage  of 
old  Sir  John  Denham  the  poet  to  young  and 
too  sprightly  Miss  Margaret  Brooke.  Among 
the  pieces  previously  printed  but  so  rare  that 
perhaps  only  Mr.  Thorn-Drury  knew  of  them 
are  a  striking  elegy  on  Nell  Gwynn,  which  confirms 
the  date  of  her  death  as  Nov.  14,  1687  ;  an  elegy 
on  Mrs.  Behn,  by  '  A  Young  Lady  of  Quality,' 
which  is  full  of  interest  and— if  we  may  say  it- 
amusement ;  a  prologue  and  epilogue  by  that 
lively  lady  herself,  poems  by  Shirley,  and  elegies 
on  the  actors  Clun,  Angel  and  Charles  Hart.  Mr. 
Thorn-Drury  does  not  pretend  that  his  "  Ark  " 
is  full  of  good  literature.  Indeed,  his  very  inform- 
ing and  amusing  notes  show  that  no  one  could 
be  more  tickled  than  he  at  the  quaintness  of 
these  rescued  waifs.  But  the  collection  has  its 
solid  critical  and  scholarly  value,  besides  being 
a  rare  morsel  for  curious  palates. 
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lishers" — at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  B.C. 4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G. 4. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


JOSEPH  ELSHALFOON,   A  PRINCE  OF 
MOUNT  LYBANUS. 

THE  subjoined  certificate  was  found  amongst 
the  Home  Office  Papers,  42/130.  [Endorsed] 
1812,  Dec.  27. 

It  is  printed  upon  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
and  at  the  top  is  addressed  (in  manu- 
script) : — 

To  the   Right  Honorable  Viscount  Sidmouth. 
[Secretary  of  the  Home  Department.] 

Perhaps  one  of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  can 
furnish  further  information  on  the  subject. 

Joseph  Elshalfoon,  a  Prince  of  Lybanus,  is  now 
arrived  in  this  Country,  on  account  of  the  Turks 
having  killed  his  Father  and  a  Brother,  seized 
upon  all  the  Property,  and  are  now  keeping  the 

st  of  the  Family  as  Hostages,  until  a  heavy  Fine 
is  paid,  as  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  follow- 


ing Certificate  :  and  if  the  Reader  pleases  to  assist 
him,  he  will  wait  upon  him. 

We  JOHN  PETER,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  All 
the  Eastern  Countries, 


To  all  who  shall  see  and  read  these  Presents,  do 
certify, 

That  the  most  illustrious  Signer  Giuseppe,  our 
beloved  Son  in  God,  is  a  Prince,  and  descended 
from  a  Noble  Family,  of  the  Name  of  Elshalfoon, 
the  first  and  the  greatest  of  our  Countries,  and 
is  the  Son  of  the  first  Minister  of  Mount  Lybanus, 
which  Family,  from  time  immemorial,  were 
Ministers  of  these  States  and  Countries,  their 
House  being  always  open,  and  they  ever  ready 
and  disposed  to  receive  all  Christians  and 
Strangers,  particularly  the  Legates  from  the  Holy 
Apostolic  See,  offering  them  money,  and  what- 
ever they  stood  in  need  of  ;  afterwards,  by  means 
of  their  benevolent  and  meritorious  Acts,  the 
governing  Princes  of  these  Countries,  being  here- 
tofore Mahometans,  became  Christians.  The 
said  Family  ever  protected  all  the  Christians  of 
these  Oriental  Cities.  That  the  Melkite  Greek 
Catholics  being  continually  persecuted  by  the 
Schismatics,  through  the  Power  of  the  Mahometan 
Government,  they  took  refuge  in  our  Countries, 
and  through  the  means  of  our  aforesaid  Sons, 
built  Convents,  established  religious  Communities, 
ordained  Bishops,  and  elected  a  Patriarch  ;  by  so 
doing  they  became  wholly  protected.  The 
Syrians,  likewise,  arriving  from  the  Parts  of 
Nineveh  and  Montalto,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  Persecution  of  the  Heretics  who  are 
inimical  to  the  Catholic  Religion,  had  recourse  to 
our  said  Sons,  who  granted  them  a  Spot  of  Ground, 
whereon  they  built  Convents,  established  religious 
Communities,  ordained  Bishops,  and  elected  a 
Patriarch. 

Also  the  Armenians  having  been  compelled  to 
fly  from  Angora  and  Babylon,  to  rid  themselves 
from  the  many  Persecutions  of  the  Mahometan 
Governors,  had  recourse  to  the  aforesaid  Family, 
by  whom  they  were  cheerfully  received  and 
sheltered,  and  had  a  Spot  of  Ground  granted  to 
them  to  build  Convents,  ordain  Bishops,  and 
elect  a  Patriarch.  Therefore  the  said  Family 
having  been  envied  by  the  Turks,  their  Enemies, 
and  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  were  sud- 
denly surprised  by  them,  who  killed  the  Father 
and  Brother  of  our  aforesaid  Son  Giuseppe,  confis- 
cated all  their  Property,  and  condemned  the 
Family  to  pay  a  very  heavy  Fine.  As  to  our  said 
Son,  Signer  Giuseppe,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
departed  for  Europe. 

The  aforesaid  Person  being  well  known  to  us, 
and  sprung  from  the  first  Maronite  Family,  and 
a  Son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  viewing  the 
State  to  which  he  has  recently  been  reduced,  we 
were  moved  by  a  paternal  Zeal  to  grant  him  the 
present  authentic  Certificate,  declaring  his  Nobility 
and  Misfortunes  to  all  to  whom  he  may  present 
himself,  imploring,  by  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  every  Emperor,  King,  Prince,  Gar- 
rison, and  all  the  Sons  of  the  Holy  Church  amongst 
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whom  he  may  present  himself,  to  grant  him  a 
benevolent  Reception,  with  the  Honour  that  is  due 
to  him,  as  the  Holy  Apostle  orders  us,  saying — 
"  Grant  Honour  to  whom  it  appertains,  and 
generously  relieve  him,  that  he  may  attain  his 
Intent." 

And  we,  on  our  part,  are  constantly  praying, 
and  shall  ever  pray,  to  the  Almighty  for  the  Pre- 
servation of  all  Monarchs  and  Princes,  and  to  ren- 
der victorious  all  our  faithful  Kings,  they  being 
our  Protectors,  and  their  Countries  the  Asylum 
where  the  Unfortunate  readily  meet  with  immedi- 
ate relief.  We  shall  also  pray  to  the  Almighty  to 
bless  and  remunerate  all  the  Benefactors  of  our 
aforesaid  Son,  and  to  preserve  them  from  every 
spiritual  and  temporal  Danger,  giving  them  at  the 
same  time  our  Holy  Apostolic  Benediction. 

Given  at  the  Residence  of  our  See,  at  Kannubyn, 
the  27th  December,  in  the  Year  1812. 

(Signed)  I  LUIGI  GANDOLFI,  Superior  of  the 
French  Mission,  and  Apostolic  Legate,  do  attest 
the  Truth  of  the  preceding  Certificate. 


(Signed)  I  GIUSEPPE  MASAAD,  English  Consul  at 
Beiruth,  do  certify  that  the  foregoing  Certificate 
declares  the  real  Truth. 


(Signed)  I  ARSENIC  CARDUCHI,  Agent  of  the 
Maronite  Nation,  and  of  the  Antioch  Patriarch, 
and  Vicar  General  of  the  Congregation  of  St. 
Antonio,  Abbate  at  the  Holy  See,  and  Interpreter 
to  the  sacred  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
Fide,  do  certify  that  the  foregoing  Certificate 
declares  the  real  Truth. 


A  true  Translation  from  the  Original. 
RICHARD    HUGHES. 

E.    H.    FAIRBROTHEK. 


A    WEBSTER-MIDDLETON    PLAY: 
« ANYTHING  FOR  A  QUIET  LIFE.' 

(See  12  S.  ix.  181.) 
Act.  II.,  sc.  i. 

KNAVESBY  tells  his  wife  that  he  has  had 
a  strange  dream.  He  dreamt  that  each 
confessed  to  the  other  the  number  of  times 
they  had  broken  their  marriage  vows. 
Mistress  Knavesby  exclaims  : — 

There  was  a  dream,  with  a  witness  ! 
and  Knavesby  replies : — 

No,  no  witness  ; 

I  dreamt  nobody  heard  it  but  we  two. 
—a  wretched  quibble,  but  no  quibble  was 
too    wretched    for    Webster    to    make,    or, 


having  made,,  to  repeat.  He  has  this  again 
in  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn,'  II.  i.  The 
Clown  has  just  told  the  Host  a  story  of  a 
woman  who  has  caught  cold  in  the  en- 
deavour to  rid  her  face  of  the  marks  of  the 
small-pox  and  "  kicked  up  her  heels  "  : — 

Host :  There  was  kicking  up  the  heels  with  a 
witness  ! 

Clown  :  No,  Sir ;  I  confess  a  good  face  has 
many  times  been  the  motive  to  the  kicking  up 
of  the  heels  with  a  witness,  but  this  was  not. 

p.  435.  Mistress  Knavesby,  urged  to  con- 
fess her  matrimonial  offences,  tells  her  hus- 
band that  when  she  was  in  Cambridge  a 
handsome  scholar  of  Emmanuel  College  fell 
in  love  with  her,  whereupon  Knavesby 
exclaims  : — • 

O,  you  sweet-breathed  monkey  ! 
like   the   Waiting- Woman   in    '  The   Devil's 
Law  Case  '  when  she  sees  Jolenta  whispering 
to  Contarino  : — 

0  sweet-breath'd   monkey  !      how   they    grow 
together  ! 

1  have  not  met  with  the  epithet  "  sweet - 
breathed  '-    elsewhere.     A  reference   to   the 
sweet  breath  of  monkeys  in  Book  III.   of 
Sidney's    '  Arcadia  '    (Philisides'   song)  may 
have  suggested  it  to  Webster. 

p.  427.  Knavesby  remarks  that  he  thinks 
more  of  his  wife  since  Lord  Beaufort  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  her : — 

.   .  .  like  one 

That  has  variety  of  choice  meat  before  him 

Yet  has  no  stomach  to  't  until  he  hear 

Another  praise  it. 

This  is  from  Book  I.  of  Sidney's  '  Arcadia.' 
Artesia  challenges  Phalantus,  who  is  always 
praising  her,  to  proclaim  her  beauty  through 
all  the  courts  of  Greece.  By  this  means  she 
hopes  to  attract  the  attention  of  Amphialus, 
whom  she  loves  : — 

.  .  .  persuading  herself,  perhaps,  that  it  might 
fall  out  in  him  as  it  doth  in  some  that  have  delight- 
ful meat  before  them,  and  have  no  stomach  to  it, 
before  others  praise 'it  (Routledge's  edition,  p.  77). 

p.  437.  Knavesby  endeavours  to  overcome 
his  wife's  objections  to  his  proposal  that  she 
shall  enter  into  an  adulterous  intrigue  with 
Lord  Beaufort : — 

...  to  confute  all  reason  in  the  world  which 
thou  canst  urge  against  it,  when  'tis  done,  we 
will  be  married  again,  wife,  which  some  say  is  the 
only  supersedeas  about  Limehouse  to  remove 
cuckoldry. 

This  certainly  seems  a  patent  allusion  to 
Webster  and  Rowley's  '  Cure  for  a  Cuckold.' 
The  remarriage  of  Compass  (of  Blackwall, 
near  Limehouse)  with  his  erring  wife  is, 
indeed,  the  "  cure  "  referred  to  in  the  title 
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of  that  play.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  pas-  write  will  be  dangerous  to  him."  When 
sage  I  should  have  been  disposed  to  date  j  it  afterwards  appears  that  it  is  his  signature 
'  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life  '  before  Webster  I  to  the  deed  which  is  required,  George  Cres- 
and  Rowley's  comedy,  since  it  shows  more  j  singham  exclaims  : — 

indebtedness  to  Sidney's  '  Arcadia  '  and  i  sjr>  I  do  now  ingeniously  perceive  why  you  said 
Overbury's  '  Characters,'  thus  suggesting  |  lately  somewhat  I  should  write  would  be  my 
a  date  nearer  that  of  '  The  Devil's  Law  Case.'  j  undoing. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  borrow  from  Thomas  |  ^  «  The  Devil's  Law  Case  '  we  have  "  in- 
Hey  wood's  vocabulary  as  'A  Cure'  un-  genuously  perceive  "  but  with  the  same  mean- 
questionably  does— a  feature  which  (though  i  ^  for  «  ingenious  "  and  "  ingenuous  'r 
not  to  the  same  extent)  it  possesses  in  com-  j  were  at  tms  t^  Used  indiscriminately 
mon  with  '  Appius  and  Virginia,'  apparently  Here  again  the  reference  is  to  the  perception 
the  latest  of  Webster's  dramas.*  Perhaps  of  the  significance  of  an  obscure  observation 
the  passage  is  an  interpolation,  or  it  may  i  Qontarino  has  asked  Leonora  for  her  pic- 

T»o-for»     4-.f\      or\TY%cx      in  fit  rl  fin-i".      'f.TiQ'f:      cmrrnr^C'hArl      •f.VlA   i  j  it  _    i-j  _      i  •  j  i  i 


refer  to  some  incident  that  suggested  the   ^.^  arxd  he  credjts  her  with  superhuman 

intelligence,    for   he   assumes   that   she   has 
fathomed  his  real  meaning,  which  is  that  he 
wishes  to  marry  her  daughter  : — 
She  has  .  .  .  ingenuously  perceiv'd 


sub-plot  of  the  Webster-Rowley  play. 
Act  III.,  sc.  i. 


The  disagreeable  story  of  the  Knavesbys 
and  Lord  Beaufort  is  here  resumed,  the 
three  intervening  scenes  (showing  no  vestige 
of  Webster's  style)  being  concerned  with  a 
dishonest  prank  played  upon  Water -Camlet, 
the  mercer,  by  Franklin  junior  and  Sir  : 
Francis  Cressingham' s  son.  A  feeble  quibble 
occurring  in  the  dialogue  between  Mistress 
Knavesby  and  Mistress  George  Cressingham 


That  by  her  picture,  which  I  begg'd  of  her, 
fa 


I  meant  the  fair  Jolenta. 

D.L.C.,'  I.  i.  (III. 


16). 


p.  472.    The  son  begs  his  father  not  to  dis 


inherit    him    simply    to    indulge    his    step- 
mother's whim,  bidding  him 

think   how   compassionate   the    creatures    of    the 
field  that  only  live  on  the  wild  benefits  of  nature, 


(disguised    as    Lord   Beaufort's    page)    may  i  ^n^  S  y^  onS. 


serve  as  a  definite  mark  of  Webster's  hand 
in  this  scene  : — 

p.  456. 

Mistress  Knavesby  :  I  could  kiss  you  now,  spite 
of  your  teeth,  if  it  please  me. 

Mistress  Geo.  Cressingham  :  But  you  could  not, 
for  I  could  bite  you  with  the  spite  of  my  teeth,  if 
it  pleases  me. 

Compare,  in  the  dialogue  between  Raymond 
and  Clare  in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  III.  iii. : — 

Raymond  :  I  do  love  you  in  spite  of  your  heart. 

Clare  :  Believe  it, 

There  was  never  a  fitter  time  to  express  it, 
For  my  heart  has  a  great  deal  of  spite  in  it. 

Act  IV.,  sc.  i. 
There  are  plenty  of  indications  of  Web- 


For  the  "  wild  benefits  of  nature  "  Webster  is 
indebted  to  the  '  Arcadia,'  Book  IV.  Speak- 
ing of  "a  rascal  company  of  rebels  "  who 
have  sought  refuge  in  some  woods,  Sidney 
says  that 

.  .  .  as  they  were  in  the  constitution  of  their 
minds  little  better  than  beasts,  so  they  were  apt 
to  degenerate  to  a  beastly  kind  of  life,  having 
now  framed  their  gluttonish  stomachs  to  have 
for  food  the  ivild  benefits  of  nature. 

Webster  had  previously  made  good  use  01  this 
phrase.  Applied  in  the  same  way  as  in  this 
play,  it  comes  still  more  effectively  from  the 
lips  of  the  unfortunate  Duchess  of  Malfy  : — 


The  birds  that  live  i'  th'  field 
On  the  wild  benefit  of  nature,  live 
Happier  than  we  ;  for  they  may  choose  their 
mates. 

'D.M.,'  III.  v.  (II.  225). 


It    is    only    one    of   several    instances    in 


ster's  hand  here. 

p.  471.  In  order  to  comply  with  Lady 
('icssingham's  wish  that  he  shall  sell  his 
lands,  it  is  necessary  that  Sir  Francis  shall 

obtain    the    concurrence    of    his   son,   who   which  Webster  has  used  a  passage  adapted 

must    join   in   the    conveyance    to    bar    his  |  from  the  «  Arcadia  '  in  more  than  OIie  £lay. 

Lg     *  ?£  usucc?ssion-      Sir    Francis      being    D     e  first  drew  attention  to  these  parallels. 

Webster  s  puppets,  cannot  tell  his  son   Had    'Anything    for    a    Quiet    Life'    been 

n  plain  language  what  it  is  that  he  wishes   wholl    the  work  of  Middleton,  it  would  have 

He  must  first  mystify  him  by   been  difficuit  to  account  for  them,  for  this 

marking  that       somewhat  that  he  should  :  play  is  later  than  <  The  Duchess  of  Malfy; 

,  and  Middleton  was  not  in  the  habit  of  bor- 


nt  attempts  to  prove  that  this  plav  was  !  - 

\vritten  by  Heywood  have  in  no  way  shaken  my    rowing   phrases  either   from  the      Arcadia 
belief  in  Webster's  authorship.  ;  or  from  the  works  of  his  friends. 
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p.  472.  George  Cressingham  warns  his 
father  against  his  stepmother  : — 

.  .  .  you  shall  find  her  beauty  as  malevolent  unto 
you  as  a  red  morning,  that  doth  still  foretell  a 
stormy  day  to  follow. 

Webster  has  this  again  in  'A  Cure  for  a 
Cuckold,'  III.  i.  (IV.  44)  :— 

Bonvile  :    You  look,  me  thinks,  fresh  colour' d. 

Lessingham  :    Like  a  red  morning,  friend,  that 

still  f  ortells 
A  stormy  day  to  f ollow. 

p.  473.  George,  Water -Camlet's  appren- 
tice, enters  with  the  news  that  Mistress 
Water-Camlet  is  "  departed."  "  Dead  !  " 
exclaims  Sir  F.  Cressingham,  and  George 
replies  : — 

In  a  sort  she  is,  and  laid  out  too,  for  she  is  run 
away  from  my  master. 

Webster  had  a  strange  partiality  for  this 
paltry  kind  of  equivocation.  To  quote  one 
of  many  instances,  in  '  A  Cure  for  a  Cuckold  ' 
(III.  i.)  Lessingham  refuses  to  fight  a  duel 
with  Bonvile  on  the  ground  that  "  it  would 
show  beastly  to  do  wrong  to  the  dead  "  : — 

...    to  me. 

You  are  dead  for  ever,  lost  on  Calais  sands 

By  the  cruelty  of  a  woman. 

Act  IV.,  sc.  ii. 

The  first  part  of  this  scene — the  interview 
between  the  Knaves bys,  in  which  the  wife 
leads  the  husband  to  suppose  that  she 
has  become  Lord  Beaufort's  mistress — is 
Webster's ;  the  prose  portion  (after  the 
entry  of  George,  the  apprentice)  Middle  ton's. 

Enfield.  H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(12  S.  viii.    127,   323,   364,   406,   442,   485; 
ix.  21,  61,  103,  163.) 

IX. — THE  GYLES  FAMILY. 

HENRY  GYLES,  "  trellessmaker  "  ('Freemen 
of  York,'  Surtees  Soc.),  father  of  Nicholas 
Gyles  (born  1578,  died  1622),  grandfather 
of  Edmund  Gyles  (bom  1611,  died  1676), 
and  great-grandfather  of  the  famous  Henry 
Gyles  (born  1645,  died  1709),  all  of  whom 
were  glass -painters.  This  notable  family 
therefore  carried  on  the  art  for  three  or 
perhaps  four  generations,  and  covers  a 
period  extending  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  what  year  Henry 
Gyles,  trellismaker,  was  born,  or  when  he 
was  free  of  the  city,  is  not  known.  His 


i  birth  must  have  occurred  some  time  before 
|  the  year  1533  or  thereabouts,  as  his  son 
|  Nicholas  was  born  in  1551.  Henry  Gyles 
|  is  described,  in  the  entry  in  the  Freemen's 
I  Roll  of  his  son's  taking  up  his  freedom  by 
patrimony  in  1578,  as  a  "  trellessmaker," 
i  but  exactly  what  this  trade  was  is  not  easy 
!  to  determine. 

Windows    were    frequently    only    partly 
I  glazed,  the  lower  portions  being  filled  with 
a  trellis  or  lattice  of  wood  such  as  is  nowa- 
j  days    used    in    gardens    to    train    climbing 
I  plants    upon.       The    fifteenth-century    dic- 
|  tionary    '  Promptorium   Parvulorum  '    gives 
!  "  Trelys    of    a    wyndow    or    other    lyke," 
!  whilst    another    medieval     dictionary,    the 
'  Catholicon     Anglicum,'     has     "  a     Treles 
i  wyndowe      (Trelese      of      A      wyndowe)." 
Josselin,  writing  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  gives  a  minute  account  of  Corpus 
|  Christi    College,    Cambridge,    in    which    he 
I  states  that,  though  the  Master's  Lodge  and 
;  Fellows'  Chambers  had  glass  windows,  none 
I  of   the    other    rooms    of    the    College    were 
i  glazed  (Willis  and  Clark,  '  Architect.  Hist. 
:  of    the    "Univ.     of    Cambridge,'     vol.    iii. )  ; 
i  whilst    at    Caius    and    Gonville    Colleges, 
|  Cambridge,  1589,  according  to  the  evidence 
I  of  the    building   accounts,   the  windows  of 
|  the  Hall  were  evidently  not  glazed  below 
i  the    transoms     but     closed     with    wooden 
|  shutters   (ibid.,  vol.    i.  198).      Ray,  writing 
in   1661,  states  in  his   *  Itinerary  '   that  in 
Scotland  only  the  upper  part  of  the  window, 
even  in  the  royal  palaces,  was  glazed,  the 
lower     part     being     closed     with     wooden 
shutters.      That  a  similar  arragement  was 
in  use  in   the   windows   of   Ludlow   Castle 
Hall,  as  well  as  the  Hall  at  Winchester,  is 
shown  by  an  examination  of  the  stonework. 
Many  writers  state  that  inns  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  rarely  furnished  with 
glass,    paper    windows    with    shutters     for 
protection  at  night  being  used  instead  (Mon- 
taigne, '  Travels,'  ii.  49,  and  iii.  51 ;  Burton, 
'  Anat.    of    Melan.,'    ii.    76  ;     Ed.    Browne, 
Letter,    Sir   Thos.    Browne's    Works,  1835, 
i.   101).     To  admit  the  air  yet  exclude  the 
birds,   a  wood  trellis  was  used,  formed  of 
torn  oak  laths  interlaced  and  placed  corner- 
wise,  or  "  in  saltire  "  as  the  heralds  put  it, 
for    reasons    of    strength    and    motives    of 
economy  in  material.     The  upper  part   of 
the  window  filled  with  glass  was  leaded  .in 
diamond-shaped    panes    frequently   painted 
with  a  pattern  evidently  copied  from  the 
actual   wood   trellis   below,   by   drawing    a 
border    about     three-quarters    of    an    inch 
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wide  along  the  two  upper  edges  of  the 
quarry  to  represent  the  width,  and  a 
fine  line  to  show  the  thickness  of  the 
laths  as  seen  from  below,  and  staining 
this  yellow  to  represent  wood.  An  orna- 
mental nail  head  at  the  junction  of  the 
"  laths  "  and  a  conventional  pattern  of  a 
vine  or  some  other  climbing  plant  to  imitate 
the  real  climbing  plants  growing  up  outside 
the  wood  trellis  window  completed  the 
similarity.  The  all-over  diaper  pattern 
termed  "  fretty  "  in  heraldry,  in  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  stained-glass  quarries,  the 
tnickness  of  the  laths  is  always  shown,  was 
evidently  also  borrowed  from  wood  trellis 
windows  ;  and  hence  the  term  "  fret  lead 
glazier  "  applied  to  one  who  makes  plain 
lead  lights. 

Henry  Gyles  might,  therefore,  have  been 
a  carpenter  making  wood  lattice,  a  lead- 
light  glazier,  or  a  glass-painter  who  did 
ornamental  painted  work.  However,  in 
1591,  on  the  occasion  of  his  son  Thomas 
taking  up  his  freedom,  Henry  Gyles,  then 
deceased,  was  described  as  having  been  a 
*'  joyner,"  so  that  the  lattices  he  made 
must  have  been  wood.  He  died  in  1572  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Martin-cum-Gregory 
Church,  where  both  his  son  and  grandson 
were  afterwards  churchwardens,  and  in 
which  parish  the  family  lived  for  nearly  200 
years. 

Nicholas  Gyles.  Born  1551  (Registers 
of  St.  Martin-cum-Gregory  Church,  ed.  by 
Rev.  Edward  Buhner).  Free  of  the  city  by 
patrimony  in  1578.  The  entry  in  the 
Freemen's  Roll  reads  :  —  "  Per  Patres. 
Nicholaus  Giles,  glasyer,  fil.  Henrici  Giles 
trellesmaker."  Nicholas  Gyles  married 
Aelyis  -  — ,  who  died  in  1616.  By  her 
he  had  six  children — Jane,  born  1580, 

died ;  Thomas,  born  1607  and  died 

the  same  year  ;  Robert  and  Ann,  twins, 
born  1608,  died  —  —  ;  Edmund  the  glass- 
painter  and  father  of  Henry  the  glass - 
painter,  born  1611,  died  1676;  and  Eliza- 
beth, born  1613,  who  subsequently  became 
Mrs.  Taylor  and  was  alive  in  1676,  as  shown 
by  the  will  of  her  brother  Edmund.  In 
1622,  according  to  the  Registers  of  St.  Martin- 
cum-Gregory  Church  from  which  the  above 
particulars  are  taken,  "  Nicholes  Gylles 
('•  lawyer  was  buryed  the  eleventh  daye  of 
maye  in  a  Cheist  betweine  second  and  third 
piller  sowth  syide  "  of  the  church. 

Edmund  Gyles.  Son  of  Nicholas  Gyles, 
glazier  (born  1551,  died  1622),  and  Aelyis 
hie  wife  (died  1616).  Edmund  Gyles  was 


born  in  1611  and  in  1634  became  free 
of  the  city,  as  appears  from  the 
following  entry  in  the  Freemen's  Roll : — 
"  Edmundus  Gyles,  glasier,  fil  Nicholai 

Gyles,  glaysier."     He   married    Sarah  

(born  1620,  died  1686),  by  whom  he  had  six 
sous  and  eight  daughters,  of  whom  only 
three  survived  childhood,  viz.,  Henry,  the 
fifth  child ;  Rebekah,  the  fourteenth,  and 
another  daughter,  who  married  Samuel 
Smith,  and  whose  son  "  Mr.  Smith  the  bell 
founder"  is  frequently  mentioned  in,  the 
'Diary  and  Correspondence'  of  Ralph 
Thoresby  (1658-1725),  the  Leeds  antiquary,  a 
close  friend  of  both  Smith  and  his  uncle,  Henry 
Gyles  the  glass-painter.  Edmund  Gyles 
lived  in  the  house  on  Micklegate  Hill,  where 
most  probably  his  father  Nicholas  lived 
before  him  and  his  son,  Henry  after.  A 
stained-glass  window,  formerly  on  the  stair- 
case of  the  house  now  known  as  No.  68, 
Micklegate,  but  at  present  in  the  possession 
of  the  Yorks  Philosophical  Society,  was  his 
work,  and  bears  the  initials  of  himself  and 
his  wife  and  of  their  children,  and  the  date 
as  follows  : — 

G  (Gyles) 
E  (Edmund)  S  (Sarah) 

AF/T  54  AST  45 

had  issue  6  sonnes  and  8  daughters 

(here  follow  their  names) 

1665. 

A  later  occupier  of  the  house  has  added 
his  own  initials,  R.  W.  T.,  the  names  of  seven 
children,  each  with  the  figure  of  an  animal, 
in  the  style  of  a  child's  picture-book,  and 
the  date  1823.  These,  however,  can  have 
no  connexion  with  the  Gyles  family. 

Edmund  Gyles  was,  in  1653,  elected 
churchwarden  «'  for  Gregories,"  i.e.,  for  the 
parish  of  St.  Gregory  united  with  that  of 
St.  Martin's,  Micklegate,  under  the  title  of 
St.  Martin-cum-Gregory.  He  again  held 
the  office  in  1661  (Registers  of  St.  Martin- 
cum-Gregory  Chorch,  ed.  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bulmer).  In  1658  he  was  one  of  the  cham- 
berlains of  the  City. 

With  the  exception  of  the  glass  previously 
mentioned,  no  works  of  Edmund  Gyles  have 
been  identified.  He  was  probably  chiefly 
employed  on  heraldic  work  such  as  that  in 
Acomb  Church,  near  York,  representing  the 
Royal  Arms  with  initials  C.  R.  for  Charles  II. 
and  the  dated  1663.  Edmund  Gyles  made 
his  will  (Reg.  Test.  Ebor.,  vol.  57,  fol.  152)  on 
June  22,  1676.  To  his  wife  Sarah  the 
house  on  Micklegate  Hill,  also  the! house  on 
Bishophill,  "  wherein  Elizabeth  Barrowby 
now  liveth."  This  was  evidently  the  house 
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conveyed    to   him   by    the    corporation  in 
June,  1657  (Cat.  of  Charters  in   Possess,  of 
York  Corporation,  p.  98).     To  his  daughter 
Rebekah    one   hundred    pounds    when    she 
should  marry  or  come  of  age,  and  after  the  I 
death    of   his   wife   the   Bishophill    House.  | 
Rebekah,  however,  died  in  1680,  aged  twenty,  j 
To  his  son  Henry,  the  glass-painter,  twenty  | 
shillings,  and  to  his  married  daughter  and 
her  husband,  Samuel  Smith  and  their  two 
children,  also  to  his  own  sister,  Elizabeth 
Taylor,    twenty    shillings    each.     Edmund 
Gyles  died  the  day  after  he  made  his  will,  | 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Mar  tin -cum- Gregory  • 
church  or  churchyard.     Will  proved  Sept.  j 
11  of  the  same  year.     His  wife  survived  him  ; 
ten  years  and  was  buried  on  Sept.  9,  1686. 
JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 


STATUES   AND   MEMORIALS   IX   THE 
BRITISH  ISLES. 

(See  10  S.  xi.  ;    xii.  ;   US.  i.-xii.  ;   12  S.  i.-vii.  ! 
passim;    viii.  25.) 

ROYAL  PERSONAGES. 

"  Lucius." — St.    Peter's   Church,     Cornhill. 
Brass  tablet,  saved  from  the  Great  Fire,  now 
over   chimneypiece   of    vestry    room,   with  • 
inscription  : — 

Bee  it  knowne  to  all  men  that  the  yeare  of  our 
Lord  God  179  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  King  of  ! 
this  land,  then  called  Britaine,  Founded  tehe  first 
Church  in  London,  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  upon  Cornehill  :    and  hee  founded  there  j 
an  Archbishop's  See,  and  made  that  Church  tehe  j 
Metropolitane  and  chief  Church  of  this  Kingdome  ;  I 
and  so  it  indured  tehe  space  of  400  yeares  and  } 
more  unto  the  coming  of  St.  Austin,  the  Apostle  \ 
of  England,  the  which  was  sent  into  this  land  by 
St.  Gregorie,  tehe  Doctor  of  tehe  Church,  in  the  ! 
time  of  King  Ethelbert.     And  then  was  the  Arch- 
bishop's See,  and  Pall   removed   from  tehe   fore-  j 
said    Church   of   St.    Peter   up«n   Cornehill   unto  | 
Dorobernia,  that    is  now    called    Canterburie,    &  ; 
there   it  remaineth  to  this  day.     And  Millet,   a 
monke,  which  came  into  this  land  with  St.  Austin, 
he  3  was  made  the  first  Bishop  of  London,  and  his 
See  was  madS  in  Paul's  Church,  and  this  Lucius, 
King,  was  the  first  founder  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  j 
upon  Cornehill,  &  hee  reigned  King  in  this  Land  ; 
after  Brute  1245  yeares.     And  in  the  yeare  of  our  j 
Lord  God  124  Lucius  was  crowned  King,  and  the  { 
yeares  of  his  reign  were  77  yeares,  and  hee  was  j 
buried  (after  some  Chronicles)  at  London  ;    and  j 
after  some  Chronicles  hee  was  buried  at  Glocester  j 
where  tehe  Order  of  St.  Francis  standeth  now. 

HENRY  VIII. — St.  Alfege  Church,  Green-  | 
wich.    Stained-glass  window  with  inscription  | 
to  the  memory  of  Isabella  Elizabeth  Hem- 
mant,  and  to  commemorate  the  baptism  of 
this  King  in  the  church. 


CHARLES  I. — Wallace  Collection.  Marble 
bust  by  Rysbrack. 

ANNE. — Old  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Rich- 
mond, Staten  Island.  Bronze  tablet,  unveiled 
1908. 

CABOLINE. — Wallace  Collection.  Marble 
bust  by  Rysbrack. 

VICTORIA. — St.  Martin's  -  in  -  the  -  Fields, 
London.  Stained-glass  window  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  given 
by  Col.  Probyn.  People's  Palace,  Mile  End. 
Statue  in  State  robes. 

ALBERT. — Statue,  Albert  Park,  Abingdon. 
Portrait  medallion  by  Marochetti,  Newport 
Church,  I.O.W.  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
Stained  glass  window.  Leinster  Lawn, 
Dublin.  Bronze  statue  by  Foley,  unveiled 
1872  (Irish  Times,  June  7,  1872). 

EDWARD  VII. — Hearts  of  Oak  Building, 
Euston  Road.  Bronze  statue  with  in- 
scription : — 

Edward  VII.  |  erected  by  the  voluntary  |  contri- 
butions of  members  of  the  |  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society  |  to  commemorate  the  honour  |  conferred 
by  his  Majesty  |  upon  the  Friendly  Societies  | 
of  Great  Britain,  |  when  on  May"  26th,  1906, 
accompanied  |  by  Queen  Alexandra  |  he  opened 
this  building.  | 

Bust,  unveiled  by  Princess  Alice,  in  niche 
above  the  gateway  near  Curfew  Tower, 
Windsor  Castle,  giving  access  to  the  New 
Walk;  gateway  and  bust  given  by  Sir 
Jesse  Boot. 

GEORGE  V. — East  Farleigh,  Kent.  Drinking 
trough  with  inscription  : — 

H.M.  George  V.  |  Crowned  June    22nd,  1911.  ( 
Erected    in  commemoration  |  by    voluntary    sub- 
scription. |  God  Save  the  King.f 

PEOPLE'S  PALACE,  MILE  END  ROAD. 
Behind  the  low  galleries  in  the  hall  are 
figures  of  Esther  of  Persia,  Boadicea  of 
Britain,  Zenobia  of  Palmyra,  Helena  of 
Rome,  Clotilda  of  France,  Bertha  of  Kent, 
Osburga  of  England,  Matilda  of  Germany, 
Margaret  of  Scotland,  Maud  of  England, 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  Blanche  of  Castile, 
Eleanor  of  England,  Philippa  of  England, 
Margaret  of  Denmark,  Margaret  of  England, 
Isabella  of  Castile,  Anne  of  Brittany,  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  Anne  of  England,  Marie 
Theresa  of  Hungary,  and  Louise  of  Prussia, 
all  by  Verheyden. 

WESTMINSTER.  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY 
MEMORIAL,  Groat  George  Street.  The  angles 
are  surmounted  with  eight  bronze  figures  of 
our  rulers  from  Caractacus  to  Victoria. 

WESTMINSTER  SCHOLARS'  MEMORIAL, 
Broad  Sanctuary.  Above  the  column  are 
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figures    of    Edward    the    Confessor,    Henry 
VIII.,  Elizabeth,  and  Victoria. 

HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT.  The  north  front 
towards  Westminster  Bridge  contains  effigies 
of  our  Kings  from  the  Heptarchy  to  the 
Conquest.  New  Palace  Yard  also  has  royal 
figures ;  the  Victoria  Tower  has  figures  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent ;  and  there 
are  many  regal  effigies  in  the  interior  of  the 
buildings. 

TEMPLE  BAB.  On  the  west  (Strand)  side  in 
niches  were  figures  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles 
II.  in  Roman  costume ;  on  the  east  side  James 
I.  and  Elizabeth  (or  Anne  of  Denmark),  all  by 
Bushnell.  The  present  Temple  Bar  Memorial 
contains  statues  in  Sicilian  marble  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  (then)  Prince  of  Wales  by 
Boehm. 

POULTRY.  Terra-cotta  panels  on  12-13, 
Poultry,  commemorating  the  royal  proces- 
sions that  passed  through  the  street  in  1546, 
1561,  1660,  and  1844. 

KINGSTON.  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  which 
adjoined  All  Saints'  Church,  contained  pic- 
tures (?  statues)  of  Athelstan,  Edred,  Edwy, 
Edward  the  Martyr,  Ethelred  and  John. 

PAISLEY  ABBEY.  Monument  to  the  wives 
of  Robert  II.  and  III.,  Lady  Chapel,  erected 
by  Queen  Victoria;  unveiled  1890. 

CONWAY,  LANCASTER  SQUARE.  Drinking 
fountain,  surmounted  by  a  column  supporting 
a  bronze  figure  of  Prince  Llewelyn  the  Great 
in  chain  armour ;  figure  modelled  by  Mr.  E.  O. 
Griffith.  Memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Albert 
Wood. 

ST.  ANNE'S  CHURCHYARD,  SOHO.  Tablet 
with  reproduction  of  a  crown  from  his 
coins,  with  inscription  : — 

Near  this  place  is  interred 
THEODORE,  King  of  Corsica, 

who  died  in  this  parish 

December  xith  MDCCLXVI  ; 

immediately  after  leaving 

The  King's  Bench  Prison 

by  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  insolvency 

in  consequence  of  which 

he  registered  his  kingdom  of  Corsica 

for  the  use  of  his  creditors. 


The  Grave  great  teacher  to  a  level  brings 
Heroes  and  Beggars,  galley  slaves  and  kings 
But  Theodore,  this  moral  learn'd  ere  dead 
Fate  pour'd  its  lessons  on  his  living  head, 
Bestow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 
ROTHERHITHE  CHURCHYARD.     Brick  tomb 

near  the  western  extremity  of  ground  en- 
circled by  iron  railings  and  surmounted  by 
flat  stone  slab,  with  inscription  : — 

To  the  Memory  of  |    Prince  Lee  Boo,  |    a  native 
of  the  Pelew  or  Palos  Islands  and  Son  of  Abba 


Thulle  |  Rupack  or  King  of  the  Island  Coorooraa,  | 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  27th  December  1784, 
|  Aged  20  years.  [  This  stone  is  inscribed  |  by  the 
Honourable  United  East  India  Company,  |  as  a 
testimony  of  esteem  for  the  humane  and  kind 
treatment  afforded  by  his  father  to  the  crew  of 
their  ship  Antelope,  Capt.  Wilson,  |  which  was 
wrecked  off  that  Island  |  on  the  night  of  the  9tk 
of  August,  1783.  |  Stop,  Header,  stop  !  let  Nature 
claim  a  tear,  |  a  Prince  of  Mine,  Lee  Boo,  lies 
bury'd  here.  | 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  church  is  a  marble 
tablet  with  inscription  : — 

In  the  adjacent  churchyard  lies  the  body  of  | 
Prince  Lee  Boo,  |  Son  of  Abba  Thulle,  Rupack 
or  King  of  the  Island  |  Coorooraa,  one  of  the  Pelew 
or  Palos  Islands,  |  who  departed  this  life  at  the 
house  of  |  Captain  Henry  Wilson  in  Paradise  Row 
in  this  Parish  |  on  the  27  day  of  December  1784, 
aged  20  years.  |  This  tablet  is  erected  |  By  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  f  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  the  humane  treatment  j 
shewn  by  the  natives  to  the  crew  of  the  Hon- 
ourable |  East  India  Company's  ship  "  Antelope," 
which  was  wrecked  |  off  the  Island  of  Coorooraa 
on  the  9th  of  August,  1783.  |  '  The  barbarous 
people  shewed  us  no  little  kindness  '  |  Acts  xxviii. 
2  |  1892.J 

J.  ARDAGH. 
27,  Hartismere  Road,  Walham  Green,  S.W.6. 


NEW  YEAR  CARDS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. — In  '  (Euvres  Diverses  de  Monsieur 
de  Greco  urt,'  nouvelle  Edition,  Amsterdam, 
1765,  vol.  ii.,  p.  187,  is  the  following  : — 

SouJtaits  de  bonne  ann^e,  par  M.  Desclos. 
Desclos,  pr§t  a  finir  sa  carriere  en  ces  lieux, 
Vous   souhaite  longs  jours,  &  puis  vous  voir  aux 
Cieux. 

Reponse  de  Monsieur  Stibire. 

Que  de  toi  vienne  yers  ou  prose, 

Soit  en  franc.ais,  soit  en  latin, 

Soit  sur  carte  ou  sur  papier  fin, 

Soit  ceuvre  sous  la  presse  eclose, 

Soit  ecrit  de  ta  propre  main, 

C'est  tou jours  precieuse  chose. 

Car  de  ton  souvenir  enfind., 

C'est  toujours  un  signe  certain. 

Mais  ton  dernier  distique  cause 

A  tes  amis  un  vrai  chagrin  ; 

Ta  muse  y  parle  de  ta  fin  : 

Dieu  !  quel  texte  !  Dieu  !  quelle  glose 

Ayant  le  corps  <fc  1'esprit  sain, 

Tu  ne  dois  que  dans  un  lointain 

Voir  encor  ton  apoth^ose. 

There  is  this  footnote  : — 

M.  Desclos,  pour  s'e'pargner  la  peine  de  faire 
quantite  de  lettres  au  commencement  de 
l'ann£e,  prend  le  parti  depuis  plusieurs  anne>s 
dc  faire  imprimer  deux  Vers  sur  des  cartes,  qu'il 
envoie  a  tous  ses  amis.  Ordinairement  ses 
Vers  £toient  badins  ;  le  se"rieux  de  ceux  qu'on 
a  v\is,  occasionna  la  reponse. 

Who  were  Desclos   and  Sebire  I  do  not 
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know.     The   Abbe  de   Grecourt  died  April  j      CHRISTIAN  NAME  :  CURIOUS  SEVENTEENTH - 
2,  1743,  at  Tours.  |  CENTURY  EXAMPLE. — The  following  appears 

I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  French  re- 1  in  the  Parish  Register  Transcript  of  Woot- 
gard  New  Year's  Day  as  the  great  social  •  ton,  near  Woodstock  (Bodleian  Library, 
festival,  when  they  pay  ceremonious  or  Oxford) : — 
familiar  calls  to  offer  good  wishes. 

ROBERT    PIERPOINT. 


Joice      Jones    the 


Souldier-life 


ODDMENT. — The  '  N.E.D.'s  '  earliest  ex- 
ample of  this  word  is  from  a  letter  by 
Madame  D'Arblay,  July  10,  1796  :— 

I  have  still  so  many  book  oddments  of  ac- 
counts ...  to  arrange. 

But  it  was  used  several  years  before  this 
date  by  Samuel  Crisp  in  his  letters  to  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Gast,  which  were  published  in 
1905  in  the  present  Dean  of  Winchester's 
delightful  '  Burford  Papers  '  : — 

Be  sure  you  make  haste  and  finish  all  your 
trumpery  odments  and  accounts.  July  27,  1780. 

Do  you  be  sure  to  make  haste  and  finish  all 
your  domestic  odments.  August  22,  1780. 

Your  own  Bed,  your  various  Easy  Chairs,  ?»11 
your  Odments  and  Fancies,  that  to  we  sic)  Old 
Folks  are  very  Essential  and  serious  matters. 
July  13,  1781. 

It  is  clear  that  "  odment  "  (he  spells  it 
with  a  single  "d")  was  a  pet  word  of  Crisp's. 
His  long  intimacy  with  Dr.  Burney's  family 
makes  it  possible  that  Fanny  may  have 
caught  the  use  of  the  word  from  him.^ 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


VIREMENT. — This  word  is  not  in  the  ' '  V  " 
section  of  the  'N.E.D.'  I  do  not  know 
how  long  it  has  been  used  in  the  official 
circles  where  alone  it  is  current.  It  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  quotation  from  The 
Evening  Standard  of  Aug.  26  : — 

I  suppose  few  people  have  heard  of  the  "  power 
of  virement."  It  is  a  system  by  which  the 
Treasury,  subject  to  subsequent  approval  by 
Parliament,  makes  up  on  the  swings  what  it  loses 
on  the  roundabouts.  One  Department  spends 
more  than  was  estimated,  another  less.  The 
saving  in  the  one  case  is  applied  to  make  good  the 
excess  of  expenditure  in  the  other. 

Thus  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  accounts 
excesses  of  £1,287,820  for  compensation  to  con- 
tractors, &c.,  £2,964,614  for  capital  expenditure, 
and  other  items  amounting  altogether  to  over 
£4,866,000,  were  paid  out  of  savings  under 


g 

like  Jones  was  baptized  Feb.  3,  1678. 
(Note.  She  was  buried  on  the  7th.) 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

CURIOUS  SURNAMES.  —  In  the  MS.  copy 
of  the  Parish  Register  of  Swerford,  Oxon, 
1577-1745,  the  following  are  given  :  — 

1598,    marriage.     Jane    Half  head. 

1630,  baptism.     Lovedream. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS.  —  It  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  students  of  William  Collins 
that  a  version  of  his  '  Epistle  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  '  was  printed  in  the  second  edition 
of  Hanmer's  'Shakespeare  '  (Oxford,  1771). 
Verbally  this  version  follows  the  second 
separate  publication  of  the  Epistle  (London,. 
1744)  of  which  a  copy  is  preserved  in  the 
Dyce  Collection,  according  to  Prof.  Bron- 
son's  edition  of  Collins  (1898). 

A  literary  curiosity  is  a  rhymed  version 
of  Collins's  '  Ode  to  Evening,'  which  wa& 
written  by  the  Quaker  poet  John  Marriott,. 
and  printed  among  his  '  Poems,'  Doncaster, 
1803—  reprinted,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  1805. 
THOMAS  OLLIVE  MABBOTT. 

Graduate  School,  Columbia  University. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
In  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  Miscellaneous 
and  so  forth." 


effective     services,     liquidation, 


The  '  N.E.D.'  has  the  verb  "vire"  now 
obsolete,  in  the  sense  of  "turn";  and  I 
suppose  "  virement  "  is  money  turned  from 
one  department  to  another. 

HIPPOCLIDES. 


DICKENS  :  PAGE -HEADINGS. — I  was  asked 
the  other  day  a  question  I  could  not  answer. 
Perhaps  '  N.  &  Q.'  can  solve  it  for  me. 
Are  the  page-headings  to  the  text  of  Dickens 
his  own  work  or  not  ?  I  should  like  further 
to  ask,  Have  the  original  editions  in  this 
respect  been  followed  with  any  care  ?  It 
would  be  like  the  precision  of  Dickens  to 
attend  to  such  a  detail,  but  he  could  hardly 
do  so  till  the  proofs  were  paged.  In  the 
early  stage  of  his  literary  career  he  may 
have  been  too  inexperienced  to  think  about 
headings  and  left  them  to  his  publishers* 
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Some  editions  to-day  have  no  such  headings 
at  all.  But  taking  those  published  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  as  having  the 
best  right  to  be  authentic,  I  find  varieties, 
which  may  in  some  cases  be  due  to  a  differ- 
ence of  paging,  owing  to  make-up  or  the 
insertion  of  illustrations.  For  instance,  in 
chap.  ii.  of  '  Pickwick '  the  business  at 
the  Bull  and  its  consequences  has  the 
same  headings  generally  in  the  "Popular 
Edition,"  first  published  1907,  and  the 
edition  (no  date)  largely  illustrated  by  F. 
Barnard,  and  subsequently  (no  date)  pub- 
lisned  as  "Lloyd's  Sixpenny  Dickens"  by 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall.  But  the  former  has,  I  notice,  "  Mr. 
Winkle  is  wanted,"  and  the  latter  "Mr. 
Winkle  becomes  involved  in  an  affair  of 
honour  "  as  a  heading.  R.  DARTLE. 

REPRINTS  OF  OLD  NEWSPAPERS. — I  have 
before  me  a  collection  of  the  above,  ranging 
from  The  English  Mercurie,  No.  50,  July  23, 
1588,  to  The  Times,  June  22,  1815,  all 
"  Reprinted  and  published  at  15,  Wine 
Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C."  What  is 
the  date  of  these  reprints  ?  J.  T.  F. 

ALLUSIONS  BY  KEATS. — Wanted,  explana- 
tions of  "  a  Lima  mouse  "  and  "  a  duck  of 
Siam,"  occurring  in  Keats  V  Eve  of  St.  Mark.' 

J.  T.  F. 

REVIVAL  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  MARRIAGE 
CUSTOM. — At  Thaxted,  in  Essex,  recently, 
a  couple  were  married  at  the  church  door  ; 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  afterwards  enter- 
ing the  church  for  the  nuptial  Mass, 
when  cake  and  wine  wore  blessed  for  the 
wedding  feast. 

This  is  said  to  be  in  accordance  with  old 
English  custom.  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  the  authority  for  this  statement  ? 

R.  H.  ROBERTS. 

MARRIAGE  (SURNAME) — This  surname  has 
been  well  known  in  Essex  for  two  centuries 
or  more,  and  inquiries  have  been  made  to 
ascertain  whether  the  families  which  bear 
it  are  of  Huguenot  descent  without  much 
success.  A  daughter  of  William  Marriage 
of  Priors  Marston,  Co.  Warwick,  was  married 
in  1616,  so  that  her  father  would  probably 
be  born  about  1550-1560.  Amongst  the 
Lichfield  Wills  is  that  of  Richard  Marege, 
1557.  Any  information  of  an  earlier  date 
will  oblige.  F.  C.  CLAYTON. 

St.  James  Road,  Birmingham. 


ARMY  LISTS  :  'A  SUCCESSION  OF 
COLONELS.' — In  the  Army  List  of  May, 
1756,  there  appears,  on  p.  136,  a  list  of  books 
with  the  heading,  "  For  the  use  of  the 
Army.  By  permission.  10  May  1756. 
This  day  are  published  for  J.  Millan,  near 
Whitehall." 

Amongst  these  is  '  A  Succession  of  Colonels 
to  each  Regiment,  from  their  rise,  to  1756  : 
with  Price  of  Commissions,  Honours  to 
General  Officers,  Warrants,  &c.,  for  the 
Army.  15s.' 

In  the  Army  List  of  1757  (March)  the 
same  notice  appears,  on  p.  152,  "  to  1757." 

In  the  Army  List  of  1760  (complete  to 
June  1759)  it  is  again  advertised  (p.  180) 
"  from  their  rise  to  1759." 

Is  the  existence  of  any  of  these  "  Suc- 
cession of  Colonels  "  known  for  the  years 
1756,  1757,  1758  and  1759  ?  They  do  not 
appear  to  be  in  the  British  Museum  Library 
nor  in  the  War  Office  Library. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

BIBLE  OF  JAMES  I.  :  USE  OF  HEXAMETER 
LINES. — -Examples  of  this  use  are  not  far 
to  seek  :— 

Why  did  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

Thou   hast  ascended   on   high,   thou   hast  led 
;  captivity  captive. 

Art  thou  not  it  that  hath  cut   Rahab,   and 
i  wounded  the  dragon  ? 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter 
against  them. 

j  Things    of    this    kind    may  not    be  due  to 

j  a  set  purpose  ;   but  neither  do  they  come 

about    by    pure    chance.     Gabriel    Harvey, 

in    1592,   claimed  to  bo  "the  Inventour  of 

I  the  English  Hexameter,  whome  learned  M. 

!  Stanihurst  imitated  in  his  Virgill  "   (Third 

;  Letter,  pp.   19-20).     And  in  the  same  year 

Thomas  Nashe  ('Strange  Newes,'  D2,  D3) 

made  fun  of  him,  saying  he  had  nothing  to 

do  but  walk  under  the  yew-tree  at  Trinity 

Hall,  singing : — 

What  may  I  call  this  tree,  an  Ewe  tree,  O  bonny 

Ewe  tree  ! 

Needs  to  thy  boughs  will  I   bow  this  knee,  and 
vaile  my  bonneto. 

There  are  twenty  such  consecutive  lines 
in  Greene's  '  Mourn'ng  Garment,'  D3  (1590), 
beginning  with : — 
Oft   haue    I    heard   my  liefe    Coridon   report  on 

a  loue-day ; 

and  an  equal  number  in  his   '  Menaphon  ' 
(1593),  ending  with  :— 

Fumde    with    sweetes,  as    sweete    as    chast,     no 
want  but  abundance. 
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He  was  ridiculed  in  '  Virgedemiarum '  (1567), 
i.  13,  14. 

The  Biblical  instances  are  remarkably 
smooth  and  contrast  in  this  respect  with 
many  of  Harvey's  lines.  The  experiment 
was  "  in  the  air "  at  Cambridge  shortly 
before  King  James's  version  appeared  ;  and 
I  apprehend  that  some  of  the  translators 
were  Cambridge  men.  Can  anyone  give 
us  more  light  ?  RICHARD  H..  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

MARQUESS  OP  DOWN,  c.  1700. — Is  any- 
thing known  of  this  nobleman,  who  nourished 
in  the  period  of  William  III.?  What  was 
his  family  name  ?  I  do  not  find  him  in 
the  *  D.N.B.'  He  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a  book-collector. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

CURTEIS  ( CURTIS)  OF  ENFIELD,  MIDDLE- 
SEX.— I  should  be  very  grateful  for  informa- 
tion concerning  this  family.  Two  of  its 
members  were  : — 

1.  Sir  Thomas   Curteis,   son  of    John  of 
Enfield  ;   Pewterer,  and  later  translated  to 
the  Fishmongers';  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
1557  ;  buried  in  St.  Dionis  Backchurch. 

2.  John    Curteis,   stated    by   The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  to  belong  to  a  family  long 
resident  in  Enfield,  the  most  famous  member 
of  which  was  the  Sir  Thomas  CurteL,  men- 
tioned  above.      He   was   an   eminent    fish- 
monger and  lived  at  Bull's  Cross,  Enfield, 
and  died,  aet.  86,  in  1780. 

Arms  (granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Curteis)  : — 
Barry  wavy  of  six  sable  and  argent,  a 
chevron  or  between  three  plates,  on  a  chief 
of  the  third  two  dolphins  addorsed  azure 
between  as  many  anchors  gules.  Crest : — 
Out  of  a  crescent  or  an  arm  erect  habited 
azure,  holding  in  the  hand  proper  a  branch 
of  columbines  azure  leaved  and  slipped 
vert.  W.  HAYTHORNE. 

83,  Abbey  Road  Mansions,  N.W.8. 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. — Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  tell  me  if  a  copy  of  the  poet  Wm. 
Collins' s  '  Proposals  for  a  History  of  the 
Revival  of  Learning  '  exists  ? 

Also,  who  is  the  author  of  the  beautiful 
epitaph  on  Collins  in  Chichester  Cathedral  ? 
THOS.  OLLIVE  M ABBOTT. 

14,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

[Collins's  epitaph  was  composed  by  William 
Hayley  and  John  Sargent.] 


THE  MARGATE  GROTTO. — In  a  street  off 
Northdown  Road,  Cliftonville,  Margate, 
there  is  an  excavation  in  chalk  called  the 
Grotto.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  narrow 
winding  passages  with  a  small  central 
chamber,  all  the  walls  being  closely  covered 
with  sea-shells  which,  it  is  alleged,  on  what 
authority  I  do  not  know,  cannot  be  found 
on  the  neighbouring  Thanet  sands.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society  or  any  competent 
authority  has  ever  investigated  the  origin 
and  age  of  this  excavation,  and  what  con- 
clusions have  been  arrived  at.  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any 
county  newspaper  contains  in  its  files  any 
record  of  the  alleged  "  discovery  "  of  this 
Grotto,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
about  1837.  At  that  time  I  understand 
there  was  no  local  newspaper  published  in 
the  Isle  of  Thanet,  but  there  were  news- 
papers at  Maidstone  and  at  Canterbury 
which  might  have  some  record.  Many 
chalk  caves  were  hollowed  out  for  smuggling 
purposes,  but  the  narrowness  of  the  passages 
and  the  small  size  of  the  central  chamber 
make  it  improbable  that  this  is  the  explana- 
tion in  this  case.  R.  S.  PENGELLY. 

12,  Poynders  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W.4. 

ALLUSION  IN  '  LONDON  LYRICS.' — • 
I  miss  the  curls  of  Cantilupe 

The  laugh  of  Lady  Di. 

From  '  Rotten  Row,'  in  Frederick  Locker's 
'  London  Lyrics.' 

Were  these  real  people  ?  If  so,  who  were 
they  ?  G.  H.  D. 

THE  SEA-SERPENT. — I  should  be  grateful 
for  any  suggestions  towards  the  bibliography 
of  the  various  "  sea-serpent  "  tales  which 
have  been  current  in  England.  Any  notes 
as  to  the  position  of  this  creature  in  folk- 
lore would  be  appreciated. 

WILFRED  J.  CHAMBERS. 

South  View,  Wellington  Road,  Lowestoft. 

WALTER  BLANDFORD,  "  POSTEA  OXONI- 
ENSIS."— Why  is  WalterBlandford(1619-75) 
thus  described  on  his  monument  in  Worcester 
Cathedral  as  Warden  of  Wadham — "  Guardi- 
anus,  postea  Oxoniensis "  ?  What  does 
postea  mean  ?  According  to  the  '  D.N.B.' 
he  was  Scholar  of  Wadham  in  1638,  Fellow 
in  1644,  Warden  in  1659,  Vice -Chancellor  in 
1662,  and  Bishop  of  Worcester  in  1671.  Is 
"  Oxoniensis  "  "  short  for  "  episcopus  Oxoni 
ensis  (as  he  became  in  1665)  ? 

H.  C. N. 
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BURTAL-PLACES    OF   ROYAL  ACADEMICIANS 

AND  ASSOCIATES. — Can   anyone   say   where 
the  following  are  buried  ? — 

1.  William  Frederick  Yeames,  ob.  May  3, 
1918. 

2.  Briton  Riviere,  ob.  April  20,  1920. 

3.  Alfred  Parsons,  ob.  Jan.  16,  1920. 

•    4.  Sir  Alfred  East,  ob.  Sept.  28,  1913. 

5.  Philip   Richard   Morris,   ob.   April   22, 
1902. 

6.  Matthew   Ridley  Corbet,  ob.  June    25, 
1902. 

Lancaster.  T.   CANN  HUGHES. 

[2.  Briton     Riviere  :      cremated     at    Golders 
Green,  April  23,  1920. 

4.  Sir  Alfred  East :  buried  at  Kettering,  April 
10,  1913.] 

BURIAL-PLACES    OF    ECCLESIASTICS. — Can 
anyone  say  where  the  following  are  buried  ? — 

1.  Charles     Thomas    Baring,    Bishop     of 
Durham,  ob.  Sept.  14,  1879. 

2.  John  Sheepshanks,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
ob.  June  3,  1912. 

3.  William  Walsh,  Sufm,  Bishop  of  Dover, 
ob.  Oct.  27,  1918. 

4.  Henry  Lynch  Blosse,  Dean  of  Llandaff, 
ob.  Jan.  28,  1879. 

5.  James  Allen,  Dean  of  St.  Davids,  ob. 
June  25,  1897. 

6.  George    William    Kitchen,     Dean     of 
Durham,  ob.  Oct.  13,  1912. 

7.  Francis    Pigou,    Dean    of   Bristol,    ob. 
Jan.  25,  1916. 

8.  Shadrach  Pryce,  Dean  of  St.   Asaph, 
ob.  ,  1910. 

9.  James  Allan  Smith,  Dean  of  St.  Davids, 
ob.  Nov.  29,  1918. 

10.  William  Barker,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  ob. 
Jan.  25,  1917. 

11.  Richard    Maurice    Bonnor,    Dean    of 
St.  Asaph,  ob.  March  25,  1889. 

12.  James  Vincent  Vincent,  Dean  of  Ban- 
gor,  ob.  March  22,  1876. 

Lancaster.  T.   CANN  HUGHES. 

[2.  John  Sheepshanks :  bviried  in  the  Cloister 
Garth,  Norwich  Cathedral,  June  7,  1912. 

6.  George  William  Kitchen :  buried  in  Durham 
Cathedral,  Oct.  16,  1912. 

7.  Francis  Pigou :  buried  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
Jan.  29,  1916. 

10.  William  Barker:  buried  in  Carlisle 
Cathedral,  Jan.  31,  1917.] 

HAFOD  PRESS. — Knowledge  as  to  when 
the  said  Press  was  founded,  some  of  its 
publications  and  length  of  time  it  flourished 
would  be  esteemed.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 


ROBERT  JONES,  AUTHOR  OP  '  MUSE'S 
GARDEN  OP  DELIGHTS.' — Can  a  reader 
locate  birthplace  and  where  and  when  the 
demise  of  this  author  ? 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

PORTRAIT  OP  JOHN  BUNYAN. — In  June, 
1909,  it  was  reported  by  the  Somersetshire 
Standard  that  a  contemporary  portrait  of 
John  Bunyan  in  oils  had  been  discovered 
in  a  shop  near  Frome,  inscribed  "  John 
Bunyan,  etat  56,  T.  K.  pinxt."  Does  any 
reader  know  anything  further  as  to  this  find  ? 
STAPLETON  MARTIN. 

The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

"  KATE  RAMSAY." — Can    any  reader  tell 
me  if  any  lady  rejoicing  in  the  sobriquet 
of  "  the  Beautiful  Kate  Ramsay  "  flourished 
i  during  the  reign  of  George  IV.  (either  when 
Prince  Regent  or  King),  and,  if  so,  of  any 
details  concerning  her  origin  and  career  ? 
J.  C.  RUSSELL  PARSONS. 

MUSTARD  FAMILY. — Any  information  re- 
garding families  of  this  name  will  be  accept- 
able. Can  anyone  tell  me  if  the  name 
took  its  origin  from  the  edict  which,  forbade 
the  name  "  McGregor,"  or  did  it  originate 
in  France  during  the  Huguenot  disturbances  ? 

M.  FERGUSON. 

PEWSEY  :  PROVERBIAL  SAYING. — Some 
time  since,  in  company  with  a  friend  from 
Wiltshire,  I  was  introduced  to  a  young  girl 
who  told  us  she  came  from  Pewsey.  "  What 
(said  my  friend),  where  the  bacon  ate  the 
cat  ? "  The  inquiry,  though  evidently 
meant  in  all  good  nature,  was  as  evidently 
resented.  Can  anyone  explain  the  allusion 
it  contains  ?  C.  C.  B. 

REVANS. — John  Revans  was  admitted  to 
Westminster  School  in  1813,  Stebbing 
Revans  in  1820,  and  Samuel  Revans  in  1821. 
I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  information 
about  their  parentage  and  careers. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

THOMAS  HIBBINS  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  May  16,  1778.  I  should  be 
glad  to  obtain  any  information  about  his 
parentage  and  career.  A  boy  of  the  same 
names  was  at  Eton  1775-77,  but  is  unidenti- 
fied in  Mr.  Austen-Leigh's  Eton  College 
Register.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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AZTEC      CALENDAR. — In     the     National 
Museum  of  Mexico  there  is  a  large  cylindrical  i 
stone,   1 1ft.    Sin.  in    diameter  and  24  tons 
in  weight,  bearing  on  its  upper  surface  an  | 
elaborate    Aztec    calendar.     A    photograph ! 
of  it  is  given  in  W.  W.  Blake's  '  Antiquities 
of  Mexico'   (New  York,   1891),  and  also  a! 
reproduction  in  M.  B.  Cotsworth's  '  Rational  | 
Almanack  '  (York).     I  possess  what  appears  | 
to  be  a  smaller  copy  of  the  above  calendar1 
in  the  shape  of  a  flat  disc  of  extremely  hard 
flinty  stone,  7|in.  diameter  and  Jin.  thick. 
It  is  worn  smooth  in  one  part  as  though  by  j 
many     years'     handling.     Its     production1 
would    be    an    extremely    laborious    under- ! 
taking,    and    it    has    every    appearance    of , 
being  genuine.     Can  any  reader  inform  me , 
if   such  calendars  are  known  to  exist    and 
if  they  are  common  ?       ARTHUR  BOWES. 

Newton-le- Willows. 

CHURCH  or  ST.  MARY,  LITTLE    OAKLEY,  j 
ESSEX. — In    the    stonework    of     the    west 
window  are    two  shields  of  arms,  viz.,  on 
the  north  side  that  of  John  de  Vere,  who 
owned  the  land  about  1400,  and  on  the  south  j 
side    the     arms    of    Woodthrope  : — Arg.    a ! 
bend  between  six  cross-crosslets  fitchee  az. 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  ex- 
plain how  the  latter  shield  would  be  likely  to 
have  been  placed  opposite  to  that  of  the  Earl 
of    Oxford,  seeing    that  the    land  was  the  j 
property  of  the  earldom  ?      Several  genera- 
tions   of  the   Woodthorpe  family    lived  at! 
Little  Oakley  Hall  from  about    1720,  but ! 
the  shield  of  arms  referred  to  dates  from! 
a  far  earlier  period.  G.  W.  YOUNGER. 

2,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.  1. 

MERMANNUS  :  PALMA. — Can  anyone  give 
me  some  information  about  the  following  : — 

1.  Thomas  Mermannus,  serenissimi  Ducis, 
Bavariae  Consiliarius  et  Medicus,  etc.     For- ' 
trait  in  line  by  M.  Wening. 

2.  Georgius  Palma,  Novibergensis  Patriae 
Medicus    Ordin  :    per  annos  23.  Nat.   1543. 
Denat    1591.     Portrait,  an  early  mezzotint 
signed  G.  fen  (?) 

Any  biographical  notes  about  the  above 
will  be  much  appreciated. 

D.  A.  H.  MOSES. 

MORDEN  FAMILY. — Can  I  be  referred  to  a 
good  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Sir  John 
Morden,  or  Mordaunt,  the  founder  of 
Morden  College,  Blackheath  ?  Did  Sir 
John  leave  descendants  ? 

H.  M.  MORDEN. 

Chilmington  Green,  Great  Chart,  Ashford. 


NORRIS  AND  EYRE  FAMILIES. — Richard 
Norris  (1670-1730),  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
1700,  and  ultimately  of  Speke  Hall,  Co. 
Lanes,  is  given  no  wife  in  the  pedigrees. 
In  the  -'  Diary '  of  Nicholas  Blundell  of 
Crosby  (pub.  1895)),  p.  12,  he  records  that 
on  May  8,  1703,  "  I  met  Mr.  Richard  Norris 
in  the  Mall,"  and  on  the  following  day,. 
"  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Mrs.  Norris  my 
cozen ;  she  is,  I  think,  sister  to  Coz.  H.  Eyre." 
The  mother  of  Nicholas  Blundell  was  Mary, 
daughter  of  Rowland  Eyre  of  Hassop,  Co. 
Derby.  It  looks  as  if  Richard  Norris  had 
married  a  Miss  Eyre,  unless  "  Mrs.  Norris  " 
was  the  wife  of  another  Norris.  I  should 
be  glad  of  any  information.  I  have  not  seen 
a  good  pedigree  of  Eyre  of  Hassop  at  this 
date.  .  R.  S.  B. 

CHESHIRE  CHEESE  SONG. — Timbs,  in  his 
'  Things  Not  Generally  Known,'  states  re 
Cheshire  cheese  : — 

The  pride  of  its  people  in  the  superiority  of  its 
cheese  may  be  gathered  from  a  provincial  song, 
published  with  the  music  about  1746,  during  the 
Spanish  war,  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

What  is  the  name  or  title  of  this  song  ? 
R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 


"  MIXED  TRAIN." 

(12  S.  ix.  190.) 

IN  '  The  Grand  Junction  Railway  Com- 
panion,' by  Arthur  Freeling,  Liverpool,. 
1837,  p.  14,  is  the  following  : — 

The  First-class  Trains  only  take  up  and  set 
down  passengers  at  the  six  principal  Stations, 
which  are  distinguished  in  the  Table  by  being 
printed  in  roman  characters. 

The  Mixed  Trains  will  also  take  up  and  set  down 
Passengers  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion Raihcay,  at  all  the  usual  stopping  places  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  An 
allowance  is  included  in  the  above  Table  of  five 
minutes  for  all  the  Trains  at  the  principal  Stations, 
and  of  three  minutes  for  the  Mixed  Trains,  at  the 
intermediate  stopping  places. 

The  First  Class  Trains  will  consist  of  coaches 
carrying  six  inside,  and  of  mails  carrying  four  in- 
side, one  compartment  of  which  is  convertible 
into  a  bed-carriage,  if  required.  The  Mixed  Train 
will  consist  of  both  First  and  Second  Class  coaches, 
the  latter  affording  complete  protection  from  the 
weather,  and  differing  only  from  the  First  Class  in 
having  no  lining,  cushions,  or  divisions  of  the 
compartments.  Both  kinds  have  seats  on  the 
roof,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  prefer 
riding  outside. 

This  information,  not  given  consecutively. 
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appears  in  '  Drake's  Road  Book  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Railway,'  Birmingham  (no 
date),  1837  or  a  little  later. 

The   fares   from   Liverpool   or   Manchester    to  j 
Birmingham  were  : — 
First  Class  Coach,  six  inside,  whether      £    s.  d. 

in  First  Class  or  in  Mixed  Trains         . .      110 
Mail  Coach,  four  inside  . .  . .  ..150 

Bed-carriage,  in  Mail  Coach      . .  . .      200 

Second  Class  Coach         . .  . .  . .      0   14     0 

Children  under  Ten  Years  of  Age,  half-price. 

(Freeling,  p.  15.) 

The  time  occupied  in  the  journey  from  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  to  Birmingham  was,  by  First ! 
Class,   4h.    35m.,  and  by  Mixed,  5h.  30ni.  (ibid., 
p.  16). 

On  Sundays  there  were  the  four  First  Class 
Trains  only,  with  the  addition  of  Second  Class  j 
Coaches,  starting  at  the  same  hours  as  on  week- ! 
days,  but  taking  up  and  setting  down  passengers  j 
at  the  six  principal  stopping  places  only  (ibid.,  j 
p.  15). 

In  Bradshaw's  Railway  Time  Tables,  the 
first  dated  10th  Mo.  19th,  1839— reprinted 
1901 — in  the  table  of  Preston  to  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  the  trains  are  variously, 
Mixed,  First  class,  Second  class  and  Mail. 
In  the  margin  it  is  announced  that : — 

A  Mixed  Train  will  start  from  Wigan  every 
Morning  (Sunday  excepted)  at  ten  minutes  before 
8  a.m.,  running  to  Parkside  to  meet  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  half -past  7  o'clock  Train. 

In  '  Drake's  Road  Book  '  is  a  folding  sheet 
containing,  as  well  as  a  map,  a  picture  of  a 
train  consisting  of  engine,  named  "  Wild 
Fire,"  tender,  marked  "  GJ.RW  "  ;  coach, 
of  three  compartments,  middle  one  named  I 
"  Reformer"  ;  coach  of  three  compartments, 
middle  one  bearing  the  words  "  Royal  Mail  " 
and  the  Royal  arms,  the  front  compartment 
being  a  coupe  ;  on  the  top  are  two  long  cases, 
the  nearer  one  with  the  Royal  arms  ;  on  a 
high  rumble  at  the  back  is  a  guard  or  post- 
man ;  then  comes  a  truck  on  which  is  a  large 
private  carriage  with  two  occupants  ;  this  is 
followed  by  a  coach  similar  to  the  first 
except  that  the  name  on  the  middle  com- 
partment is  "  Conservative  "  ;  at  the  end  is 
a  truck  on  which  is  luggage. 

Each  of  the  outside  compartments  of  the 
three  coaches  has  either  "  Manchester "  or 
"Liverpool"  on  it.  The  various  names  run 
from  side  to  side  in  large  letters  on  the  com- 
partments. There  are  no  seats  shown  on  the 
roofs  ;  therefore  it  would  appear  that  the 
announcement  about  "  seats  on  the  roof  " 
refers  to  mixed  trains,  and  that  the  pictured 
train  is  a  mail  train. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The  quotation  from  Wilkie  Collins' s  '  No 
Name '  probably  refers  to  a  train  carrying 


both  goods  and  passengers,  though  origin- 
ally it  meant  a  train  consisting  of  different 
classes  of  carriages.  Wilkie  Collins  uses 
the  same  expression  in  '  Armadale  '  (1866). 

The  first  edition  of  Bradshaw's  Railway 
Time  Table,  published  in  October,  1839, 
gives  "  the  mixed  trains  consist  of  first 
class  carriages  carrying  six  inside,  and  of 
second  class  carriages  open  at  the  side,"  and 
the  time  table  for  trains  from  Bolton  to 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  given  in  the 
Bradshaw  is,  "  Quarter-past-seven,  second- 
class  train ;  twenty  minutes  before  nine, 
first-class  train,"  &c.,  showing  that  it  was 
then  usual  to  run  trains  of  one  class  only. 
By  1850,  according  to  Lardner's  '  Railway 
Economy,'  the  meaning  had  altered  to 
"  mixed  trains,  by  which  goods  and  passen- 
gers are  indifferently  carried,"  and  since 
then  that  has  been  the  generally  accepted 
meaning.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

This  was  undoubtedly  a  mixed  passenger 
and  goods  train.  I  have  often  travelled  by 
such  a  train  in  Austria,  where  it  was  known 
as  a  "  Bummelzug/'  from  zug  =  train,  and 
bummel  =  to  ramble  along.  The  latter 
word  has  become  familiar  to  English  readers 
through  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  '  Three  Men 
on  the  Bummel.'  L.  L.  K. 

See  Regulations  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Railroad  Company,  Freeling' s  '  Railway 
Companion  '  (1838)  : — 

The  First-class  trains  will  consist  of  coaches 
carrying  six  inside,  and  of  mails  carrying  four  out- 
side. The  Mixed  trains  will  consist  of  both  first 
and  second  class  coaches. 

A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Arundel. 

SABINE  (12  S.  ix.  91). — Gen.  Joseph 
Sabine's  children  were  two  sons— John,  m. 
Susannah  Osbourn  and  had  a  son  Joseph  ; 
Joseph,  killed  at  Fontenoy  1745,  aged 
about  23 — and  throo  daughters — Margaretta 
Diana,  m.  1741  Sir  Charles  Sheffield,  Bart  ; 
Frances  ;  Carolina  Ann.  There  are  refer- 
ences to  the  family  scattered  throughout 
Clutterbuck's  *  Herts.' 

J.  B.  WHITMORE. 

GREENHOUSE  (12  S.  ix.  149). — I  have 
always  supposed  that  a  "  greenhouse  "  was  so 
called  as  being  designed  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  "  green  things  upon  the  earth." 
as  distinct  from  houses  for  men  or  beasts. 

J.  T.  F. 

Winter! on,  Lines. 
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THE  SENTRY  AT  POMPEII  (12  S.  viii.  131, 
177,  258  ;  ix.  175). — J.  R.  H.  asks  at  the  last 
reference,  "  What  actually  did  overwhelm 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  ?  " 

These  two  towns  did  not  suffer  exactly  the 
same  fate. 

To  take  Pompeii  first  :  The  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79  covered  Pompeii 
with  a  layer  of  pumice-stones  two  to  three 
metres  deep,  and  above  this  with  a  layer  of 
fine  ash  for  one  and  a  half  to  two  metres. 
See  chap.  iii.  of  the  Introduction  to  August 
Mau's  book  on  Pompeii,  and  the  article  on 
Pompeii  in  the  last  edition  of  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  by  the  late  Sir  E.  H. 
Bunbury,  revised  by  Dr.  Thomas  Ashby,  the 
well-known  Director  of  the  British  School  at 
Rome.  Mau's  book  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  an  American  professor,  F.  W. 
Kelsey. 

Herculaneum  was  buried  to  a  much  greater 
depth,  sixty  feet  or  more,  and  the  modern 
town  of  Resina  stands  on  the  top  of  all  this. 
Hence  the  greater  difficulty  and  expense  of 
excavation. 

The  material  under  which  Herculaneum 
lies  is  also  pumice-stones  and  ashes,  but 
apparently  not  in  two  definite  strata  as  at 
Pompeii,  but  mixed  together  and  hardened 
into  a  kind  of  tufa.  See  Felice  Barnabei's 
article  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.' 
He  writes  : — 

The  opinion  that  immediately  after  the  first 
outbreak  of  Vesuvius,  a  torrent  of  lava  was  ejected 
over  Herculaneum  was  refuted  by  the  scholars  of 
the  18th  century,  and  their  refutation  is  confirmed 
by  Beule  ('  Le  Drame  du  Vesuve,'  p.  240  seq.). 

Mau  also  observes  that  the  statement  that 
lava  flowed  over  Herculaneum  is  an  error 
that  has  often  been  repeated.  See,  further, 
Waldstein  and  Shoobridge,  '  Herculaneum, 
Past,  Present  and  Future,'  1908,  which  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  great  eruption  by 
Professor  Hughes,  who  refutes  the  stream  of 
lava  legend. 

At  12  S.  viii.  258,  the  question  was  put,  a 
propos  of  the  story  of  the  Pompeian  sentry, 

Why  should  this  particular  skeleton  be 
considered  a  myth  any  more  than  the  many 
others  surprised  at  their  various  occupa- 
tions ?  "  This  question  can  be  considered 
when  satisfactory  proof  is  forthcoming. 
What  is  said  by  guides  about  the  soldier  is 
not  evidence.  EDWABD  BENSLY. 


the  fusils  are  heads  of  nails.  The  two 
links  look  like  a  cotton  hank,  and  if  so  the 
tomb  is  not  so  old  as  De  Brus.  When 
was  Hartlepool  Church  restored  and  the  tomb 
moved  ?  Fusils  and  lozenges  are  rare  in 
combination  with  lions.  E.  E.  COPE. 

CAMPBELL  SHIELD  OP  ARMS  (US.  ix.  Ill, 
176). — The  fourth  quartering  is  Hutchinson 
and  the  next  brought  in  by  that  family  : 
Milveton,  I  think.  Apparently  in  this  shield 
it  is  reversed.  The  charges  are  millstones, 
not  roses.  E.  E.  COPE. 

TOURNAY  FONT  AT  BOULGE  (12  S.  ix. 
147). — Has  it  ever  been  noticed  that  ap- 
parently the  shape  of  the  black  marble 
Tournay  fonts  was  copied  in  local  stone 
in  various  English  parish  churches  ? 

E.  E.  COPE. 

MILK,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  STREETS  (12  S. 
ix.  169). — There  is  a  Milk  Street  in  Shrews- 
bury. The  Butter  Market  in  that  town  was 
at  one  time  where  the  present  Post  Office 
now  stands,  and  was  often  called  the  "  But- 
ter Cross,"  though  the  high  cross — which 
gave  it  this  name — had  long  disappeared. 
HERBERT  SOUTH  AM. 

One  of  the  best-known  streets  of  Ipswich 
is  the  "  Butter  Market,"  in  which  stands 
one  of  the  chief  sights  of  the  town,  "  Spar- 
rowe's  House,"  or  the  "  Ancient  House." 

Fuller,  in  his  '  Worthies,'  praised  Suffolk 
butter  : — 

For  Quantity  and  Quality  this  County  doth 
excel,  and  venteth  it  at  London,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Child  not  yet  come  to,  and  the  old  Man  who  is 
past  the  use  of  Teeth,  eateth  no  softer,  the  Poor 
Man  no  cheaper  (in  this  Shire),  the  Rich  no 
wholesomer  food,  I  mean  in  the  morning. 

Fuller  also  writes  of  Suffolk  cheese  : — 
I  remember,  when  living  in  Cambridge,  the 
Cheese  of  this  County  was  preferred  as  the  best. 
If  any  say  that  Scholars'  palates  are  incompetent 
Judges,  whose  hungry  appetites  make  coarse  Diet 
seem  delicates  unto  them,  let  them  know,  that 
Pantaleon,  the  learned  Dutch  Physician,  counted 
them  equal  at  least  with  them  of  Parma  in  Italy. 
But  Camden,  in  whose  '  Britannia ' 
Pantaleon's  praise  is  quoted,  remarks  of 
him  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  nice  scholars 
of  Apicius,  and  John  Nichols,  in  a  note  on 
Fuller,  says  that  Suffolk  is  not  the  particulai 
county  which  a  modern  Epicure  would 
select  for  the  finest  cheese. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


DE  BRUS  TOMB  AT  HARTLEPOOL  (12  S.  MR.  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE  is  wrong  in 
ix.  30,  78,  178). — It  appears  to  me  the  shield  !  stating  that  there  is  no  "  Milk  Street  "  in 
has  been  copied  in  stone  from  a  brass,  and  Liverpool.  The  street  so  called  dates  from 
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the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
extension  of  the  street  about  a  hundred 
years  ago  caused  it  to  be  described  as  Upper 
and  Lower  Milk  Street.  There  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  been  either  a  Butter  or 
Cheese  Street  in  Liverpool.  G.  T.  S. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester  must  not  be  denied  any  of  its 
"  valuable "  possessions,  especially  when 
"  commerce  "  is  involved.  This  is  to  certify 
to  your  esteemed  correspondent  that  our 
city  does  own  a  Milk  Street,  but  must  own 
to  the  curl  being  taken  out  of  our  tail  in 
not  owning  streets  ycleped  "  Butter "  or 
"  Cheese."  RICHARD  LAWSON. 

Manchester. 

There  is  a  Milk  Square  in  Nottingham. 

C.  C.  B. 

There  is  a  Milk  Street  in  Rochdale,  but  no 
Cheese  or  Butter  Street. 

RICHD.  HEAPE. 

TBEWTHE  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  170). — "  Trew- 
the  "is  in  all  probability  a  variant  of  "  Tre- 
thewy." Berry,  in  his  '  Encyclopaedia 
Heraldica,'  gives  the  arms  of  Trethewy  of 
St.  Stephens,  Cornwall,  as  :  Or,  a  chev.  sa. 
between  three  trefoils  az. 

I  have  heard  the  name  "  Trethewy  "  pro- 
nounced  "  Trew-the  "  in  West  Cornwall. 
ROBERT  GOWER. 

VALENTINE  GREEN  (12  S.  ix.  170). — On 
p.  446  of  vol.  ii.  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  1813,  Mr.  James  Ross  of  Worcester, 
writing  of  "  his  friend  "  Valentine  Green, 
says  : — 

Mr.  Green  told  me  himself,  that  he  was  born  at 
Salford  near  Evesham  in  this  County,  Oct.  3,  1739, 
so  that  it  appears,  he  died  in  his  74th  year.  His 
Father,  I  believe,  was  of  the  profession  of  a 
Country  Dancing  Master.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Robert  Hancock  of  this  City. 

In  all  probability  Green  was  baptized 
at  the  church  of  the  parish  in  which  he  was 
born,  and  if  so  the  registers  should  show  his 
parentage.  ROBERT  GOWER. 

Valontino  Green  was  born  Oct.  16,  1739, 
at  Salford,  near  Chipping  Ongar,  Co.  Oxon. 
The  « D.N.B.'  says  his  father  was  a  dancing 
master.  Doubtless  the  parish  records  would 
at  least  show  who  his  parents  were. 

E.  E.  LEGGATT. 

The  best  account  of  this  clever  engraver 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  Mr.  Alfred 
Whitman's  catalogue  of  his  mezzotints  (Lon- 
don, A.  H.  Bullen,  1902).  J.  C. 


ANGER,  AUKGIER,  ANGIER  (12  S.  ix.  172). 
— In  the  course  of  my  researches  into  the 
genealogy  of  the  Pepys  family,  I  have  come 
across  a  good  many  references  to  the  above 
name  and  its  variants.  There  are  a  number 
of  references  also  to  be  found  in  Pepys' s 
'  Diary  '  itself,  where  they  appear  as  related. 
What  this  relationship  was  has  recently  been 
made  clear  by  the  discovery  of  a  marriage,  in 
1633,  between  "  Percefall  Angger  and 
Elizabeth  Peapes."  This  Elizabeth  was 
aunt  to  the  diarist,  therefore  the  Percival 
Angier  of  the  '  Diary  '  was  uncle  by  marri- 
age to  Samuel — not  cousin  as  he  calls  him. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  some 
correspondence  relating  to  Christ's  Hospital 
between  one  Thomas  Aungier  and  Pepys — 
no  address  given — the  former  subscribes 
himself  in  one  case  as  "  nephew,"  and  Pepys 
addresses  him  as  ' '  cozen. ' '  He  appears  from 
these  letters  to  have  been  on  the  committee 
of  the  school.  Doubtless  he  was  the  son  of 
the  above  marriage.  There  are  other  facts 
which  will  be  published  shortly. 

W.   H.   WHITEAR/F.R.Hist.S. 
10,  Fairlawn  Court,  Chiswick. 

THE  REV.  CHARLES  ASHTON  (12  S.  ix.  170). 
— Charles  Ashton,  admitted  sizar  at  Queen's 
Coll.,  Cambs,  May  18, 1682.  Of  Derbs. ;  s.  of 
Robert  of  Bradway,  Norton,  Derbs. ;  bapt. 
May  25,  1665  ;  matric.  1682  ;  B.A.  1685-6  ; 
M.A.  1689  ;  B.D.  1697  ;  D.D.  from  Jesus, 
1702  ;  Fellow  of  Jesus,  1687  ;  incorporated 
at  Oxford,  1693  ;  Chaplain  to  Bp.  Patrick  of 
Ely,  Rector  of  Quy,  Cambs,  1692-9  ;  Rector 
of  Rattenden,  Essex,  1698  ;  Preb.  of  Ely, 
1701-52  ;  Master  of  Jesus  College,  July  5, 
1701-52  ;  Vice-Chancellor,  1702-3  ;  Classical 
and  Theological  Scholar.  Died  Mar.  26, 1752. 
Will  proved  (V.C.C.)  1752. 

From  the  'D.N.B.'  and  Venn's  'Alumni 
Cantabrigienses.'  HERBERT  M.  WOOD. 

DOMENICK  ANGELO'S  BURIAL-PLACE  (12  S. 
viii.  491  ;  ix.  33,  79,  153). — Some  un- 
certainty may  arise  from  the  generally 
known  name  and  the  real  name  of  this  man 
and  his  daughter  Sophia.  Another  daughter 
of  his,  Catherine,  married  the  Rev.  Mark 
Drury  of  Harrow,  and  my  note  records 
her  as  "  daughter  of  Dominico  Malevolti 
Angelo  Tremamondo,  md.  1790."  I  have 
not  the  reference  for  this.  The  father  was 
probably  buried  under  his  full  name,  and 
official  references  or  entries  concerning  his 
daughter  Sophia  would  be  similarly  given. 

H.  C.  DRURY. 
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DUKE      OF      MONMOUTH  :        BURIAL-PLACE 

(12  S.  ix.  169).  —  According  to  '  The  Tower  of 
London  from  Within,'  by  General  Sir  George 
Younghusband,  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
was  buried  under  the  communion  table  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  within 
the  Tower.  Here  his  remains  were  found  in 
Queen  Victoria's  reign. 

CBOOKS. 


His  remains  were  buried  under  the  com- 
munion table  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  Church 
in  the  Tower  of  London.  His  ghost  was 
said  to  walk  in  various  places  which  he  had 
affected  in  life  ;  and  an  absurd  rumour  once 
gained  currency  that  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask  really  was  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  for 
whom,  it  was  supposed,  some  felon  had  been 
substituted  at  the  execution  on  Tower  Hill. 
In  the  restoration  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  in 
1876-7,  the  bones  of  Queens  Anne  Boleyn 
and  Catharine  Howard  were  found  ;  and  j 
those  of  the  aged  Countess  of  Salisbury. 
Portions  of  the  skeletons  of  the  Dukes  of  | 
Northumberland  and  Monmouth  were  also 
discovered.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

'  Miss  CBOKEB,'  BY  SIB  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 
(12  S.  ix.  90,  157).  —  Lady  Barrow  died  Jan.  9, 
1906,  at  Ulverston  Cottage,  East  Molesey. 
A  brief  biographical  account  of  her  and 
a  full  one  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  fine 
portrait  will  be  found  in  my  catalogue  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpoint  Morgan's  pictures,  of  which 
there  are  copies  in  the.  Guildhall  Library  and 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

W.  ROBERTS. 

GLEANING  BY  THE  POOB  (12  S.  ix.  70,  112, 
136,  157).  —  I  should  like  to  say  that  when  the 
horse-rake,  or  something  more  efficient  than 
preceding  means  of  combing  up  a  field,  was 
first  introduced  some  people  thought  it  was 
rather  an  irreligious  invention.  The  poor 
seemod  to  be  deprived  of  a  right  ;  for  before 
Thomson,  or  Bloomfield,  or  Clare,  One  had 
written  :  — 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  them 
shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  corners  of  thy  field, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 
harvest.  —  Leviticus  xix.  9. 

I  have  an  impression  that  the  corners  of 
the  fields  were  sometimes  left  unshorn  in 
Early  Victorian  times.  At  Stamford  ,  Lincoln- 
shire, a  church  bell  used  to  be  sounded 
during  harvest  at  about  5  a.m.  to  invite 
the  gleaners  to  the  stubbles. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 


AN  OMISSION  IN  MBS.  COWDEN  CLABKE'S 
CONCOBDANCE  (12  S.  vi.  58).— Your  cor- 
respondent, DB.  KBEBS,  apparently  does  not 
know  '  A  New  and  Complete  Concordance, 
.  .  .  of  Shakespeare,'  by  John  Bartlett, 
published  by  Macmillan  and  Company, 
London  and  New  York,  1894 — a  volume  of 
1,910  two-column  large  octavo  pages. 

Curiously  enough  the  compiler  does  not 
give,  under  chide,  the  line  from  King  Henry 
Sixth,  part  ii.,  "  But  I  can  give  the  loser 
leave  to  chide,"  though  he  does  give  it  under 
both  loser  and  leave. 

CHABLES    E.    STBATTON. 

HEABTH  TAX  (12  S.  viii.  478,  518;  ix. 
78,  154). — In  '  Nooks  and  Corners  of  English 
Life,'  by  John  Timbs,  p.  139,  we  read  :— 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  a  tax  was  once  paid 
upon  a  fire  in  England.  Such  was  the  "  smoke 
farthings  "  levied  by  the  clergy  upon  every  person 
who  kept  a  fire.  The  "  hearth  money  "  was  a 
similar  tax  but  was  paid  to  the  king  ;  it  was  first 
levied  in  1653,  and  its  last  collection  was  in 
1690. 

Can  any  further  information  about  these 
"  smoke  farthings  "  be  given  ?  The  date 
when  the  hearth  or  chimney  tax  was  first 
imposed  is  given  as  1662  by  Haydn's  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Dates,'  at  which  time  it  pro- 
duced" about  £200,000  a  year.  It  was 
abolished  by  William  and  Mary  at  the 
Revolution  in  1689 ;  imposed  again,  and  again 
abolished.  There  are  several  references 
to  this  tax  in  '  The  King's  Customs,'  by 
Atton  and  Holland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  118,  125,  436-7. 
The  hearth  tax  is  shown  as  being  collected 
in  Ireland  as  late  as  1772. 

The  Local  Records  Commission's  Report 
states  that  : — 

The  Act  14  Chas.  II.,  c.  10,  and  confirmed  by 
an  Act  of  the  following  year,  imposed  a  duty  on 
every  fire,  hearth  or  stove,  and  required  accounts 
thereof  to  be  rendered  to  Quarter  Sessions.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  was  required  to  enrol  these 
accounts  and  to  return  duplicates  of  them  on 
parchment  into  the  Court  of  the  Exchequer, 
These  duplicates  are  now  preserved  ii<  the  Public 
Record  Office.  The  duty  was  abolished  by  the 
Act  1  and  2  William  and  Mary,  c.  10. 

I  had  occasion  some  months  ago  to  con- 
sult those  relating  to  Pembroke.  The 
heading  was  as  follows  : — 

A  duplicate  of  the  book  or  roll  of  the  amounts 
of  all  hearths  shewed  in  all  houses,  edifice?, 
lodges  and  chambers  in  the  several  parishes 
\vithin  the  County  of  Pembroke  taken  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  ordered  by  the  King's  Majesty's 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Constables  of  the  several  hundreds  within  the 
said  County  by  \irtue  of  several  Acts  of  Parlia- 
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oiieiit  for  the  collecting  and  levying  the  revenue 
owing,  as  herein  certified  and  sworn  to  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  at  the  General  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  holden  for  the  County  of  Pembroke 
the  tenth  day  of  January  in  the  two  and  twentieth 
year  of  his  said  Majesty's  reign  and  there  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
said  county  whose  names  are  underwritten  and 
their  authority  and  to  be  certified  to  his  Majesty's 
Remembrancer  in  the  Exchequer  according  to 
the  stated  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  names  of  the  various  hundreds, 
parishes  and  inhabitants  follow,  giving  the 
number  of  hearths  for  which  they  were 
liable.  Those  too  poor  to  pay  are  de- 
scribed as  "  Paupers  certified,"  and  probably 
consisted  of  the  old  and  infirm.  G.  H.  W. 

In  1662  a  tax  of  two  shillings  was  levied 
on  every  hearth  or  stone  in  all  dwelling- 
houses  (see  Palgrave's  '  Dictionary  of 
Political  Economy  ' ).  A  duty  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  fireplaces  in  a  house 
(see  '  N.E.D.').  ABCHIBALD  SPABKE. 

WILLIAM  HEBSEE  (12  S.  ix.  168).— This 
author  was  born  at  Coldwaltham,  Sussex,  in 
1786.  Boase  says  he  was  a  ploughman  ; 
then  a  bookseller  with  Cooper  at  Bunhill  Row, 
London,  1813  ;  an  accountant  in  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office,  London,  1809-26 ;  and 
edited  The  Warwick  Advertiser,  1831  to 
March.  1852.  According  to  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  he  published  '  Poems, 
Rural  and  Domestic,'  from  Chichester  in 
1810,  and  if  it  is  this  book  that  Hay  ley 
thanks  him  for  in  1808,  there  must  have  been 
an  earlier  edition,  but  I  find  no  record  of 
anything  by  Hersee  earlier  than  1810.  He 
issued  '  The  Battle  of  Vittoria,'  a  poem,  in 
1813,  and  other  books  later,  and  died  at 
Warwick,  Aug.  6,  1854. 

ABCHIBALD  SPABKE. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  (12  S.  viii.  325;  ix. 
54,  96,  175. — The  famous  old  school  (after- 
wards college)  at  Chatham  House,  Rams- 
gate,  had  its  Chatham  House  Magazine  about 
the  years  1864  or  1865.  It  was  run  entirely 
by  the  scholars,  and  a  serial,  quite  of  the 
blood- and-thunder  type,  had  the  place  of 
honour  within  its  pages.  I  have  sought  in 
vain  for  a  number  of  our  beloved  periodical 
and  should  be  deeply  grateful  to  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  could  put  me  upon  the 
track  of  a  copy.  .  The  magazine  enjoyed 
only  a  short  existence,  but  in  later  years  the 
more  sober  Chatham  House  Review  nourished 
exceedingly.  Now,  alas  !  the  old  school  has 
gone.  CECIL  CLABKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 


SIB  THOMAS  MILLEB  OF  CHICHESTEB 
(12  S.  ix.  92,  173). — Le  Neve  was  not 
altogether  well  informed.  The  Millers  were 
a  substantial  family,  maltsters  and  clothiers 
in  Chichester  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
churchwardens  of  St.  Olave's  and  so  forth. 
Richard  Miller,  "  sepult.  xxviii.  Junii  1603  " 
(St.  Peter  the  Great  alias  the  Subdeanery 
Register),  was  great-grandfather  to  Sir 
Thomas.  His  father  was  Mark  Miller, 
Mayor  in  1662,  who  married  Mary,  heir  of 
her  .brother  John,  last  of  the  Combers  of 
Shermanbury,  High  Sheriff  for  Sussex  and 
Hants,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Donington. 
His  grandfather,  John  Comber,  had  a  grant 
of  arms  dated  June  16,  1571,  and  died  1595. 
Mark  Miller  ("  old  Alderman  Miller  ")  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  churchyard,  Oct.  29, 
1672  (Subdeanery  Reg.),  having  apparently 
"  covetiously "  heaped  together  a  fortune 
by  trade  and  marriage.  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  date  of  Sir  Thomas's  knighthood. 
Can  anyone  further  oblige  with  the  date  of 
the  granting  of  arms  to  the  Millers  ? 

UVEDALE  LAMBEBT. 

"  A  FBOG  HE  WOULD  A-WOOING  co " 
(12  S.  ix.  51,  95,  135). — I  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  answers  on  this  subject, 
but  what  I  still  want  to  know  is,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  doggerel  and  what  it  had 
to  do  with  the  ancient  family  of  Rowley  of 
Rowley  in  Shropshire  (Bridg  orth),  whose 
doggerel  verse  it  was  and  still  is  ?  The 
poem  is  much  earlier  than  Charles's  reign. 
A  LANCASHIRE  WITCH. 

TOMOHBIT    (TOMEBIT)  :    AVATAB    (12    S.  IX. 

151). — The  correct  pronunciation  of  avatar  is 
that  as  written  by  Browning.  The  word  is 
of  Sanskrit  origin  and  means  "  an  incarna- 
tion." The  second  a  is  inherent  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter,  and  so  is  short  in  sound. 

The  letter  represented  in  English  by  v  is 
not  pronounced  altogether  like  the  English 
v,  but  is  really  a  compromise  in  sound  be- 
tween v  and  w.  H.  WILBEBFOBCE-BELL. 

Reference  to  a  Sanskrit  or  Hindi  dic- 
tionary will  show  that  the  second  a  of 
avatar  is  short,  but  the  last  a  is  long.  Thus, 
avatar ;  and  the  stress  accent  is  on  the 
final  syllable.  N.  POWLETT,  Colonel. 

The  '  N.E.D.'  appears  to  accentuate  the 
last  syllable  of  avatar  with  Browning,  and 
not  the  middle  syllable  with  Campbell. 
Avatar  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Sanskrit 
avatara.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 
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REBECCA  GODSALVE  (12  S.   ix.    170). — A  j  in   England,  then  passed    over  to  America, 
Godsalve   Sibley,    son   of   John   and   Mary  j  and  survived   there,   though   they   became 
Younger,  was  christened  at   St.   Stephen's,1  -*---•»-• 
Walbrook,   April   11,    1767.     Perhaps  a  re- 
ference to  the  registers  of  the  church  might 
reveal  some  records  of  those  bearing  the  sur- 
name of  Godsalve.  G.  W.  YOUNGER. 

2,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 


THE  OLDEST  LONDON  STATUE  (12  S.  ix. 
122). — MR.  ABRAHAMS'S  contribution  on  this 
subject  is  very  welcome  in  that  it  confirms 
a  history  for  a  statue  that  the  London 
County  Council  asserts  is  of  unknown 
origin  ;  see  under  : — 

'  London  County  Council  :  Return  of  Outdoor 
Memorials  in  London,'  1910,  p.  8. 

Alfred  the  Great  ?,  Trinity-square,  Southwark. 
Stone  statue,  over  life-size  ;  crowned  ;  clad  in 
loose  robes  with  girdle,  over  which  is  a  mantle 
fastened  at  the  throat ;  robes  gathered  up  in  left 
hand  ;  a  low  pedestal.  The  origin  of  the  statue 


obsolete  in  the  place  of  their  origin. 
Such  words  may  properly  be  called 
Americanisms.  The  '  N.E.D. '  furnishes  ex- 
amples of  illy,  1549,  1594,  1681,  &c.  And  I 
have  collected  in  my  '  American  Glossary  ' 
more  than  twenty  American  examples,  be- 
ginning with  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1785,  and 
ending  with  Claiborne's  'Old  Virginia'  in 
1904.  These  examples  range  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Alabama,  and  from  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Oregon. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — 

(12  S.  ix.   130.) 

1.  Thomas  Heywood  in  '  The  English  Traveller  ' 
(1633),  Act  I.,  sc.  i.,  has  : — 

I  know  not  how  the  day  goes  with  you,  but 


is  quite  unknown.     It  is  usually  said  to  represent  j  my  stomach  hath  struck  twelve,  I  can  assure  you 
Alfred    the    Great,  but    there    seems    to    be  -no    that," 


valid  grounds  for  this  assumption.  Erected 
some  time  before  1836.  Maintained  by  the 
Corporation  of  Trinity  House. 

There  is  a  footnote  to  the  above  to  the 
following  effect  : — 

The  Secretary  of  Trinity  House  states  that 
the  Corporation  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  connection 
with  the  origin  of  the  statue  but  without  success. 
Mr.  Alfred  Chadwick,  whose  father  laid  out  the 
square  about  1825,  when  it  is  believed  the  statue 
was  set  up,  on  being  asked  some  time  ago  by  the 
Corporation  of  Trinity  House  to  endeavour  to 
procure  information  on  the  point,  was  not  able  to 
ascertain  anything  definite.  He  stated,  however, 
that  he  knew  of  no  grounds  for  calling  it  King  j 


Alfred. 


WILLIAM  R.  POWER. 


and  in  'The  Late    Lancashire  Witches'    (1634), 
I.  i.  :— 

"  I  know  not  how  the  day  goes  with  you,  but 
for  mine  own  part,  my  stomach  is  now  much  upon 
twelve." 

It  is  repeated  by  Webster  in  '  Appius  and  Vir- 
ginia' (1654),  IV.  ii.  : — 

1st  Soldier  :  "  How  goes  the  day  ?  " 

2nd  Soldier :  "  My  stomach  hath  struck 
twelve." 

and    Massinger    has    something   similar   in   *  The 
Bondman'  (1624),  II.  ii :— 

"  Look  on  my  watch,  when  my  guts  chimed 
twelve." 

The  dates  given  are  those  of  the  first  editions  of 
the  plays  quoted.  H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 


He  is  known  by  a  short  Latin  poem  in  which  all 
the  words  begin  with  a  P — Pugna  For  cor  urn,  1530, 
a  small  pamphlet  in  8vo  of  eight  leaves. 

I  give  the  above  information  in  case  it  may 
be  of  any  help,  and  I  believe  I  could  find  a 
copy  of  the  poem  which  1  could  lend  to  your 
correspondent.  HOWARD  S.  PEARSON. 

AMERICAN  ENGLISH  (12  S.  viii.  449  ; 
ix.  97,  136). — Illy  is  one  of  those  fairly 
numerous  words  which  were  once  current 


Enfield. 

FABIUS    SEGNIUS    AND    RAPH.    PLACEN-  I  (12  s.  ix.  112.) 

TINUS  (12  S.  ix.  129).  —  I  cannot  find  either  of  !  (5)  "God  in  the  garden  heard  and  smiled." 
these  in  Bayle  or  in  the  '  Petite  Biographie  I  Fr°m  '  As  like  the  woman  as  you  can,'  a  ballade 
Universe!^'  but  in  the  latter  it  is  stated 

f^t  •    .  -I  t    •     ,          •  •••  •        -•  -_.-^  i-w 

that  Segm  the  historian  died  in  1558  ;  and  I 
also  find  therein  the  following  brief  account 
of  another  Placentius  of  about  the  same  date, 
and  also  a  Latin  poet  :  — 

Placentius  (J.  Leo)    called  Le  Plaisant,  Latin 
poet,  born  St.  Tron,  near  Liege,  died  about  1548. 


A» 

IJ« 


Humorous 
M.  H.  DODDS. 


(12S.  ix.  170.) 
The  correct  form  of  these  lines  is  : — 

"  Would  she  could  make  of  me  a  saint. 

Or  I  of  her  a  sinner  !  " 

They   are   the   conclusion    of   the    little  song   in 
Congreve's  "  Miscellanies  "  that  begins  : — 
"Pious  Selinda  goes  to  prayers." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

(10  S.  x.  68.) 

It  is  some  years  since  EMERITFS  asked  for  the 
author  of 

"  Who  when  she  died,  like  Flora  fair, 

Did  make  the  Commonwealth  her  heir." 
As    EMERITUS' s    signature    has    appeared    in 
'  N.  &   Q.'   more   than   once   during  the   present 
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year,  I  send  the  following  on  the  chance  of  it 
being  new  to  him  : — 

"  And  when  I  died,  like  Flora  fair, 

I  left  the  commonwealth  my  heir." 
Matthew     Prior,    '  Poetical    Works,'     edited    by 
R.  Brimley  Johnson  (1892),  vol.  ii.,  p.  251,  being 
the  concluding  lines  of  one  of  Prior's  more  trivial 
epigrams  that  begins  : — 

"  Reader,  I  was  born  and  cried." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


on 


Mlthraism  and  Christianity  :  A  Study  in  Com- 
parative Religion.  By  L.  Patterson.  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  6s.  net.) 

WE  desire  to  recommend  this  little  book  to 
the  notice  of  students  who  are  not  prepared  to 
tackle  Cumont's  monumental  work,  yet  desire 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  elements  of 
Mithraism.  The  author  has  evidently  gone  care- 
fully into  most  of  what  has  been  written  on  this 
subject,  whether  controversial  or  scientific, 
and  he  puts  before  us  succinctly  pretty  well  all 
that  is  known  of  the  cult  of  Mithra.  We  think 
he  should  have  stated  exactly  what  are  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  material  upon  which  our 
knowledge  depends  —  a  point  important  in  any 
historical  study,  but  especially  so  in  the  history 
of  comparative  religion,  and  yet  again  in  an 
account  of  a  cult  which  plays  a  part,  as  Mithraism 
does,  in  living  debate.  We  also  think  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  writers  whom  he  quotes  as  authori- 
ties are  hardly  weighty  enough  for  his  purpose, 
being  rather  authors  of  popular  works  than 
original  scholars.  TheMiscussion  of  the  differences 
and  resemblances  between  Mithraism  and  Chris- 
tianity is  in  some  places  rather  feeble,  descend- 
ing even  to  the  unsupported  pronouncement  that 
"  we  must  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
case  for  the  wholesale  borrowing  from  Mithraism 
by  Christianity  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  demon- 
strated." Herein,  it  seems  to  us,  the  writer 
has  missed  an  opportunity  and  does  less  than 
justice  to  a  strong  case. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  would  have  wished 
for  a  more  vigorous  handling  of  disputed  points, 
we  recognize  this  as  a  careful  piece  of  work,  well 
plotted  out  within  the  limits  drawn  and  deserving 
to  be  made  use  of  by  intelligent  readers. 

The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  the  Human  Race.  By 
Albert  Churchward.  (George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
£2  5s.  net.) 

DR.  CHURCHWARD  commands  respect  by  his 
immense  industry  and  energy.  His  line  of  thought, 
as  those  who  have  read  his  '  Signs  and  Symbols 
of  Primordial  Man  '  already  know,  is  allied  to  that 
of  Gerald  Massey.  Egypt  has  been  the  starting- 
place  of  his  theories,  and  he  works  onward  from 
his  interpretation  of  the  antiquities  remaining  in 
I^ypt.  This  book  takes  in  its  sweep  all  the 
known  world  and  a  good  deal  of  the  unknown. 
Dr.  Churchward,  having  settled  it  that  Man  first 
arose  in  Africa,  proceeds  to  classify  the  genus 
Homo  on  the  basis  of  that  assumption,  and  of  the 
divers  cults  that  prevail  or  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  genus,  announcing  from  the  very  first 


that  the  classification  adopted  by  "  our  present 
and  past  Professors  of  Anthropology  and  Ethno- 
logy "  is  incorrect.  Two  million  years  is  the  age 
of  Man  according  to  Dr.  Churchward  ;  and  within 
this  period  there  have  been  evolved  pre-totemic 
and  non-anthropophagous  people  ;  people  totemic 
and  anthropophagous  ;  stellar  mythos  people  ;  and 
people  of  the  Lunar  and  Solar  cults.  "  From  the 
ashes  and  decay  of  the  Solar  Cult  Egyptians," 
he  tells  us,  "  Christianity  and  new  nations  arose—- 
the Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Babylonian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Roman — followed  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  other  nations,  and  a  dark  and  degenerate 
age  for  thousands  of  years  ensued,  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Egyptians,  as  far  as  a  higher 
spiritual  type  of  the  human  was  concerned." 

We  are  not  able  to  follow  Dr.  Churchward 
in  his  arguments.  Indeed,  he  supports  them 
rather  by  vehemence  of  statement  than  by  reason- 
ing or  show  of  proof.  His  detail  is  multitudinous, 
but  his  use  of  what  he  has  amassed,  uncritical. 
Only  readers  who  have  accepted  his  main  posi- 
tions— and  these  will  be  found  difficult  of  accep- 
tance, except  by  a  blind  confidence  in  the  author — 
can  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in  his  conclusions 
and  in  his  general  interpretation  of  man  and  the 
cosmos. 

The  book,  however,  has  one  merit  not  to  be 
ignored — the  abundance  and  high  standard  of  its 
illustrations.  As  containing  a  collection  of  fresh 
photographs  of  types  from  primitive  peoples  all 
over  the  world  it  is  worth  noting  by  the  student  of 
anthropology. 

Old  Works  and  Past  Days  in  Rural  Buckingham- 
shire. By  G.  Eland.  (Aylesbury  :  De  Fraine 
and  Co.) 

MR.  ELAND,  in  his  preface,  warns  us  that  his  pam- 
phlet is  only  concerned  with  facts  and  therefore 
contains  no  "  purple  patches."  We  found  that 
announcement  cheering,  nor  has  there  been  the 
least  need  to  qualify  our  approval  on  the  score  of 
dullness.  Mr.  Eland  is  an  enthusiast.  Every  year 
for  the  last  ten  years,  so  he  tells  us,  he  has  tramped 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  up  and  down  Bucking- 
hamshire. The  eagerness  which  impelled  him  in 
this  exercise,  and  the  resoluteness  with  which  he 
has  examined,  inquired,  verified  and  tracked 
down,  come  through  on  to  his  pages  and  light 
them  up  with  a  pleasant  vitality.  He  writes  of 
Moats ;  Furniture  and  Fittings ;  Watermills  and 
Windmills  ;  Dovecots  ;  Straw-plaiting  and  Duck- 
breeding  as  industries  of  the  vale  ;  Barns  and 
Threshing,  and  Old  Farming  Ways. 

On  all  of  these  subjects  he  gives  definite  infor- 
mation, and  where,  as  in  the  chapter  on  Mills,  this 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  technical  detail,  his 
information  is  set  out  very  deftly  and  clearly. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  valued  because  what  he  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  is  vanishing  from  the  Eng- 
lish country-side.  He  had  the  luck  one  winter 
night  to  see  men  playing  langterloo  in  an  inn  ;  he 
can  assure  us  that  what  are  so  often  called  gun- 
racks  over  country  mantelpieces  were  put  up  in 
reality  to  hold  the  long-vanished  and  forgotten 
spit ;  he  has  been  told  that  the  reason  why  the 
modern  shepherd  no  longer  uses  the  crook  is  the 
increased  tractability  of  the  sheep.  The  chapter 
on  Dovecots  is  particularly  delightful.  Some 
fifteen  of  these — out  of  a  considerably  greater  num- 
ber— are  here  described,  the  last  and  largest  being 
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that  at  Notley  Abbey — an  erection  standing  some 
17  or  18  feet  high  to  the  eaves,  with  walls  three 
feet  thick  and  about  1,500  nest-holes.  It  may 
have  been  built  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  if 
not  pre-eminent  for  antiquity,  it  is  distinguished 
by  being  still  used  for  its  original  purpose.  The 
chapter  on  Barns  contains  one  or  two  good  old 
words,  as  does  also  the  account  of  the  Straw- 
plaiting  industry — one  of  the  most  melancholy  of 
all,  considered  as  a  record  of  loss.  There  are  a  few 
illustrations,  and  a  map  of  Buckinghamshire  show- 
ing the  places  mentioned  in  the  text.  Lovers  of 
Old  England  and  its  rapidly  vanishing  remains  and 
traditions  should  certainly  take  note  of  this  un- 
pretentious but  charming  and  carefully  compiled 
little  book. 


©tutuarp. 

HENRY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 
IN  common  with  all  who  love  English  literature 
we  deeply  regret  the  death  of  Henry  Austin 
Dobson,  which  took  place  on  Friday,  Sept.  2, 
at  Baling,  after  a  long  illness.  Born  at  Plymouth 
in  1 840,  eldest  son  of  George  Clarisse  Dobson,  he  had 
French  blood  in  his  veins,  a  circumstance  which 
perhaps  explains  not  only  the  clarity,  elegance  and 
perfection  of  his  work,  but  also  its  witty 
sobriety  and  the  evidence  it  gives  of  an  unusual 
sense  for  the  value  and  beauty  of  limit  as  such. 
Some  years  of  his  early  youth  were  spent  abroad, 
but  at  16  he  entered  the  Board  of  Trade,  where 
he  remained  till  his  retirement  in  1901,  having 
become  Principal  in  1884.  His  first  printed 
work  was  the  poem  '  A  City  Flower,'  which  ap- 
peared in  Temple  Bar  for  December,  1864.  His 
last  book  was  the  '  Later  Essays,'  reviewed  in 
our  columns  at  12  S.  viii.  199.  Between  the 
two  lies  so  considerable  and  valuable  a  contribu- 
tion to  English  letters  as  to  have  formed,  as  early 
as  1900,  the  subject  of  a  '  Bibliography  of  Austin 
Dobson,'  forming  a  work  in  itself.  For  the  first 
twenty  years  or  little  more  his  most  important 
work  was  in  verse.  He  was  stimulated  by  the 
friendship  of  men  who  either  were  composing 
in  the  same  vein  or  keenly  appreciative  of  it — 
Henley,  Andrew  Lang,  Frederick  Locker.  His 
first  volume  of  poems,  '  Vignettes  in  Rhyme,' 
was  published  in  1873,  followed,  in  1877,  by 
'  Proverbs  in  Porcelain, 'and, in  1883,  by  a  collec- 
tion of  all  his  best  things  in  verse,  entitled  '  Old 
World  Idylls  ' — the  book  which  first  made  him 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends 
or  of  literary  connoisseurs.  Meanwhile  the  poet 
had  been  saturating  his  mind  with  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  or  rather  with 
a  certain  distillation  of  his  own  from  the  history 
and  remains  of  that  century,  which  definitely 
rejected  the  harsher  and  coarser — it  may  perhaps 
also  be  said  the  more  difficult  and  heroic — 
elements  in  that  century  of  enthralling  paradox. 
This  is  not  to  disparage  Austin  Dobson's  work  ; 
he  turned,  with  a  true  instinct,  to  what  was  the 
characteristic,  permanent  contribution  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  that  which,  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  to  have  brought  to  pass. 
What  he  neglected  was  either,  in  some  sense, 
common  to  all  centuries  or  else  part  of  a  move- 
ment whose  significance  could  not  be  truly  seen 
from  a  standpoint  within  the  century  itself. 


Moreover,  his  literary  work  was  a  parergon — 
and  for  a  perfect  parergon  perhaps,  grace,  wit, 
delicacy  and  the  matters  with  which  these  can 
be  allied  are  essential.  Having  laid  poetry, 
then,  aside,  Austin  Dobson  turned  to  biographical 
studies  of  writers  and  artists — to  Hogarth  (1879), 
Fielding  (1883),  Bewick  (1884);  in  the  later 
eighties  and  the  nineties  to  monographs  on  Steele, 
Goldsmith  and  Horace  Walpole,  and  to  collections 
of  essays.  After  his  retirement  he  edited  Madame 
D'Arblay's  Diary  and  Letters  (having  a  short 
time  before  published  his  work  on  Fanny  Burney), 
and  also  Evelyn's  '  Diary,'  and  within  the  last 
ten  years  we  have  had  three  or  four  more  volumes 
of  essays  from  his  pen — lively,  graceful  and 
unfailing  in  its  genial  kindliness  to  the  last. 

His  work  brought  him  wide  recognition,  and 
that  of  a  kind  which  must  have  given  him  pleasure 
— somewhat  retiring  as  he  was  by  temperament, 
happiest  among  books  and  lovers  of  books. 
An  instance  of  this  was  seen  on  his  seventieth 
birthday,  when  eighty-nine  friends  and  admirers 
united  in  giving  him  a  gift  of  silver  of  eighteenth- 
century  design,  with  a  letter  of  affectionate 
congratulation  and  esteem. 

Austin  Dobson  married  Frances  Mary,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Beardmore,  by  whom  he  had 
five  sons  and  five  daughters. 


WE  are  informed  that  the  price  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Court  Rolls  of  Colchester  (see  ante  p.  199) 
has  been  fixed  by  the  Museum  and  Muniment 
Committee  at  £2  2*. 


to  Correspondents. 

communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries '  " — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lisher"—  at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square. 
London,  E.G.  4;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square.  London,  E.C.4. 

MB.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. — Francis  Francis, 
author  of  '  Newton  Dogvane,'  was  born  at  Seaton 
in  1822  and  died  at  Twickenham,  1886.  His  other 
novels  are  '  Pickackifax  '  (in  rhyme),  '  The  Real 
Salt,'  and  '  Sidney  Bellew.'  See  the  '  D.N.B.' 

T.G.  ("  JERRY-BUILDER  "). — There  has  been 
much  discussion  of  this  term  in  our  columns. 
The  late  SIR  JAMES  MURRAY  contributed  a  long 
article  upon  it  at  9  S.  vii.  305,  and  references 
to  it  will  be  found  in  earlier  numbers.  More 
recently— at  12  S.  i.  19,  299,  415,  457— other 
attempts  at  solution  of  the  problem  were  made, 
the  last  being  the  quotation  by  SIR  WILLOUGHBY 
MAYCOCK  of  a  statement  in  a  paper  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  a  Liverpool 
firm  of  builders,  of  the  name  of  Jerry,  became 
notorious  for  their  bad  work,  and  that  the  word — 
which  seems  to  have  been  first  current  in  Liver- 
pool— is  derived  from  them. 

CORRIGENDUM. — At  ante,  p.  178,  under « Authors 
Wanted,'  the  date  of  Ribbeck's  edition  of 
'  Comicorum  Romanorum  Fragmenta '  should  be 
1898,  not  1808. 
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The  Completion 
of  a  Great  Work 


Illustrated  History  and 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  War 

is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
now  on  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subscribers 
in  the  same  styles  of  binding,  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  other  volumes. 

The  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  The  Times  History 
form  a  complete  and  standard  war  library  that  should  be 
in  every  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  The  complete  work  may  be  obtained,  care- 
fully packed  and  post  free,  from  The  Publisher,  Printing 
House  Square,  London,  E.C.4,  at  the  following  prices  :  — 

Red  Cloth       ..            ..             ..             ..  £16  10  0 

Half  Leather,  royal,  purple  or  red    .  .  19    5  0 

Full  Leather                 .  .             .  .             .  .  22     0  0 

Persian  Leather          ......  25  17  0 

Send    a    remittance    to-day,     and    add    this 
magnificent  -work  to  your  shelves. 


Printed  and  Published  by  THE  TIMES  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  LIMITED. 
Printing  House-square.  London.  E.C.4. — September  10.  1921. 
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THE    TRUTH    ABOUT 
"THE  PROTOCOLS." 


A  Literary  Forgery. 


A   reprint   of  articles   recently  published  in  {Ef)0    ^EtntCSi,  which 

prove  that  the  so-called  "  Protocols  of  the  Elders  of  Zion  "  are  a 

literary  forgery. 

The    "  Protocols "    have    obtained    a    world- wide     circulation,  in     many 

languages,  owing  to  the  belief  that  they  were  evidence  of  a  Jewish  Plot 

to  overthrow  civilization.     In  this  pamphlet  the  source  of  the  "  Protocols  " 

is  established  beyond  controversy. 

SOME    PRESS    COMMENTS. 


"  The  Times  last  week  rendered  a  service 
worthy  of  its  greatest  days  by  the  exposure 
of  a  forgery  of  colossal  impudence." 

Observer. 


"  The  '  Protocols  '  always  looked  like  a 
rather  clever  hoax,  but  we  confess  we 
imagined  them  to  be  an  original  work  of 
a  decidedly  imaginative  author.  Now 
The  Times  Correspondent  at  Constanti- 
nople has  discovered  their  original  source, 
and  shows  them  to  be  a  mere  plagiarism." 
Westminster  Gazette. 


"It  is  quite  clear  that  the  so-called 
'Protocols  '  are  merely  a  crude  plagiarism. 
No  one  .  .  .  could  deny  the  complete- 
ness of  the  exposure." — New  Statesman. 

"We  are  thankful  to  The  Times  for 
having  given  the  '  Protocols '  what  must 
surely  prove  their  quietus  for  ever." 

Jewish  Chronicle. 

"The  'Protocols,'  therefore,  are  not 
what  they  profess  to  be." — Spectator. 

"  We  have  never  committed  ourselves 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  'Protocols." 

Morning  Post. 


PRICE    ONE    SHILLING 

From  all  newsagents  and  booksellers,  or  post  free  Is.  2d.  from 
THE  PUBLISHER,  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 
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Witness 

LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT 

The  Best  Guide  to  the  Litera- 
ture  of  the  Day. 


3Tune$  Literary  Supplement  is 
generally  recognized  as  the  leading 
authority  on  all  matters  of  literary  interest. 
Its  scholarly  expression  of  modern  politi- 
cal and  literary  ideas,  its  thoughtful  and 
well-balanced  criticisms,  and  its  regular 
and  full  notices  of  all  important  new 
books,  are  well  known  and  valued  by 
an  ever  widening  circle  of  readers. 


Every  Thursday.      Price  6d. 


QTfje  flfrmeg  Literary  Supplement  may  be  obtained  through 
any  newsagent,  or  post  free  for  30/-  per  annum  direct  from 
The  PUBLISHER,  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G. 4. 
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THOMAS     SMYTH     OF     LINCOLN 
COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

THE  following  particulars  of  the  entry  of 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  in  1638  are 
taken  from  papers  in  his  handwriting,  and 
as  examples  of  the  requirements  of  that 
time  in  the  way  of  books  and  articles  of 
clothing  they  are  of  interest.  Thomas 
Smyth  was  the  second  son  of  John  Smyth 
of  Nibley,  near  Berkeley,  Glos,  who 
entered  Magdalen  College  in  1589,  and 
became  Steward  to  the  Berkeley  family. 
His  '  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys  '  was  published 
by  the  Bristol  and  Glos  Arch.  Society 
iu  1S83-5,  and  the  return  of  Men  and 
Armour  for  Gloucestershire,  which  he  com- 
pile I  in  1608,  by  Lord  Sherborne— who 
acquired  the  original  manuscript  from 


Bernard  Quaritch  about  1887.  Thomas 
Smyth  subscribed  at  Lincoln  College,  April 
13,  1638,  and  according  to  Foster  ('  Alumni ') 
"  was  perhaps  created  D.Med.  1  Nov. 
1642."  He  died  in  1684.  A  younger 
brother,  George  Smyth,  entered  at  Queen's 
College  in  March,  1646-7. 

The  first  of  the  documents  printed  here 
is  endorsed  by  John  Smyth  : — 

bill  for  my  son  Tho :  charges  to  Oxford,  2 
Aprilis,  1638. 

and  is  headed : — 

Aprilis   1638.      14  Car. 

A  note  of  such  monys  I  have  layd  out  for  my 
brother  Thomas  in  Oxford. 

Receiued  of  my  father   101. 

Payd  as  followeth.  £     .<?.   (I. 

Imprims  deposited  in  his  tutors  hands 

for  caution        . .          . .          . .          ..400 

It  payd  for  his  entrance  (layd  out  before 

by  his  tutor) 0   12     8 

It  left  him  for  his  matriculation          .  .      070 
It    for  his  gowne . .  . .  . .  ..290 

It  for  a  paire  of  wosted  stockings        .  .      0     4   10 
It  for  a  paire  of  silke  garters    . .          . .      056 

It  for  a  yard  &  halfe  of  ribon  for  shoo- 

strings 009 

It  for  a  paire  of  slippers  &  shooes  . .  046 
It  for  a  cap  with  a  litle  silver  string  .  .  050 
It  for  a  paire  of  cordovan  gloues  . .  014 

It  for  a  knife        010 

It  for  a  leather  guilt  chaire  . .  . .  0  50 
It  for  a  lookingglasse  &  combe . .  .  .  024 

It  for  a  guilt  hatbrush 010 

It  for  a  standishe  ..          . .          ..      0     0  10 

It  for  a  sticke  of  red  waxe  &  a  blacke- 

lead  pen  .  .  . .  .  .  ..005 

It  left   with   him   to    buy   some    small 

things,  not  bought        . .          . .          ..030 

Bopkes. 
Imprims.  Smyth  &  Brerewood  . .          .  .      0     0   10 

It  Brerewoods  notes        . .          . .          ..016 

Sanderson  ..          .,          ..          ..      010 

Theophrastus  chare  cters  . .          ..023 

Swetonius 014 

Expences  by  the  waye   &  there. 
Imprims  for  our  dinners  at  Sirencester . .      020 
Item  for  horsemeate  there         . .          ..010 
It  att  Burford  for  on  night        . .          . .      070 

It  for  horsemeate  there 028 

It  in  Oxford         0   13     0 

It  for  horsemeate  there . .          . .          ..020 

It  in  my  returne  at  Burford      .  .          ..030 

It  for  horsemeate  there . .  .  .  ..016 

It  for  carriage  of  his  things  from  his  inne 

to  the  colledge  010 

Sum        ..11     4     3 

The   second   paper   is   also   endorsed    by 
John  Smyth,  as  follows  :— — 
what  beddynge,  lynens,  bookes  and  clothes  my  son 

Thomas  had  to  Oxford  with  him,  on  munday, 

2  Aprilis. 
1638.      14  Car. 
Afterwardes  in  Sept.    1640. 
herball  of  Wilkenson. 
melancholy.     Bui-ton. 
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festyvalls,  Austen,  meditacons 
&  other  bookes  before. 

Bookes  Taken  by  me  Thomas  Smyth  to  Oxon- 

ford  ye  2  of  April,  1638 

Lataine  gramer. 

Corderius. 

^sops  fabels. 

Riders  Dictionary. 

Quid's  metamorphosis. 

Tullies  sentences. 

Horace,  Juuinall,  and  perseus. 

Textors  Epistels. 

Gerards  meditations. 

Sleidane. 

Justine. 

Virgil. 

Transitionem  formulae. 

Erasmus  coloquium. 

Sylua. 

Smetius. 

Tullies  offices. 

Greeke  gramer. 

Draitons  Poems. 

Greecke  Testament. 

Clauis  Grecae  linguae. 

Passors  Lexicon. 

Helins  geography. 

Dubartus  poems. 

The  loue  of  god. 

A  rich  cabinet  of  spiritual  juells. 

Rusners  symbols. 

Buttlers  rhetoricke. 

Vita  honesta. 

English  Bibell. 

Augustus,  or  an  esaie. 

Lattiane  Testament. 

The  history  of  Greate  Britaine  by  Speed  in  a  large 
folio. 

A  booke  of  maps  by  Speed  in  a  larg  folio  contain- 
ing all  ye  Shires. 

The  history  of  greate  Britaine  by  Speed  in  a  large 
folio.     [Repeated.] 

Homers  works  in  english. 

The  hundred  pleasant  nouels. 

The    lord    Morney    concerning    ye     trewnesse    of 
Christian  religion. 

Rogers.      7  treaties. 

Phillip  de  comminis  history  of  france. 

The  fayrie  queene,  by  Spenser. 

A  sumary  upon  dubartas  poems. 

A.  note  of  all  my  linnen  clothes  carried  wth  mee 

to  Oxonford  the  2  of  April,  1638. 
2  paire  of  sheets. 
1  paire  of  pillebers. 

1  Table  cloth. 
4  Naptkins. 

2  Towels. 

3  shirts. 

4  paire  of  laced  cuffes. 
4  paire  of  plaine  cuffes. 

6  laced  bands. 
3  plaine  bands. 

7  hankerchers. 
3  caps. 

2  halfe  shirts. 
I  paire  of  boote  hose  tops. 
1  paire  of  boote  hose. 
[Added   in   his   father's  writing.] 
A  trunke,  and  woodden  boxe. 
A  flocke  bed. 


A  bolster. 

A  pillowe. 

2  white  blankets. 

A  coverlet. 

For  the  Hilary  term  of  1638-9  Smyth  seems 
to  have  added  considerably  to  his  collection 
of  books,  his  list  being  as  follows  : — 

A  note  of  ye  bookes  yt  I  Thomas  Smyth  carried 
wth  mee  to  Oxford  in  Januars.  1638  /14  Re  Car. 

1.  An  apollige  of  ye  power  and  prouidens  of  god 

in  gouerning  ye  world. 

2.  The  essaies  or  counselles  ciuill  and  morrall. 

3.  Annales    of    england    conteining    the    rt-ines 

Henery  ye  eighth,  Edward  the  sixt,  Queene 
Mary. 

4.  The  annales  of  Cornelius  Tacitus. 

5.  The   collection   of  ye   history  of   England   by 

Daniel. 

6.  Simbolorum    et    emblematum    ex    animalibus 

quadrupedibus  desumtorum  centuria  altera 
collecta. 

7.  Simbolorum   et    emblematum  ex  Re  Herbaria 

desumtorum  centuria  una  collecta. 

8.  A  continuation  of  the  collection  of  the  history 

of  england  begining  wheare  daniel  ended 
till  H.  7. 

9.  The  history  of  ye  Reine  of  Henry  ye  seueneth 

by  Bacon. 

10.  The  history  and  analles  of  Queen  elizabeth. 

1 1.  The  summ  of  sacred  diuinity. 

12.  A  booke  of  mapps. 

1 3.  Saint  Palls  triumph. 

14.  A  funerall  ellegy  of  king  James. 

15.  The  liues  of  Augustus  and  calligula  in  greeke. 

16.  Directions  for  ye  priuate  reading  of  Scriptures. 

17.  Suetonius  ye  first  part. 

18.  Suetonius  ye  second  part. 

19.  deuotions. 

20.  Cristian  letters. 

ROLAND  AUSTIN. 
Gloucester.   ' 


ALDEBURGH. 

EXTRACTS  FROM    CHAMBERLAINS' 

ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

1625-1649. 

(See   12  S.  viii.    506,    and   references   there 
given  ;  ix.  26,  145.) 

1644. 

ABOUT  this  date  several  entries  occur  of 
travellers  from  Ireland — possibly  some  of 
the  Protestant  Ulster  settlers  expelled  in 
the  More  and  Maguire  rebellion. 

16     RECEIPTES.    44 

Recvd  for  the  skyne  of  one  of  the  Towne 
Bulls  that  dyed  00  05  00 

Recvd  of  John  Drewrie  the  Butcher  for 
the  two  Towne  Bulls  ..  ..  03  11  00 

16     PAYMENTES.     44 
paid   Mr    Henry    Cheney   in  pte  for  money 
laid  out  for    head    peecs    bought    for    the 


Towne 


02  00  00 
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paid  Tunmer  Bery  for  mending  the  Arche 
of  the  Church  porch  and  for  his  stuff  00  01  OS 

pd  wiilm  Baldwine  for  a  horse  hyre  to  Ips- 
wich and  for  bread  and  beere  delived  to 
prissoners  as  p  bill  appeer  .  .  .  .  00  04  06 

Paid  Mris  Howldine  for  Comunion  wyne 
taken  at  sevrall  tymes  for  28  quarts  one 
pynte  of  sack  at  xiiiid  the  quart  .  .  01  13  03 

Given  p  Mr  Bailifs  apointment  to  Ann 
Bastarr  widd ;  and  her  2  children  that 
came  from  Ireland  and  had  certiflc  00  03  04 

pd  willm  Doble  for  half  a  last  of  salted  spratts 
to  send  to  London  to  Mr  Bence  ..  00  12  00 

paid  Henry  Lawrence  for  a  string  for  the 
fonte 00  01  04 

paid  John  Blowers  Collector  of  the  Asesment 
for  Ireland  :  For  the  Asesment  for  the 
Towne  lands  . .  00  16  03 

pd  Tunmer  Bery  for  pinying  the  Crosse  and 
newe  laying  the  stones  when  the  Crosse 
was  groiuuls.-M  00  03  09 

1645. 

The  repairs  to  "  the  floareof  the  Church  " 
were  probably  necessitated  by  the  damage 
done  by  that  narrow-minded,  zealous  hypo- 
crite William  Dowsing  ("this  portentous 
clown  "  as  Dr.  Raven,  the  Suffolk  historian, 
calls  him)  in  removing  the  brasses.  At 
Kelsale,  a  neighbouring  village,  which  he 
visited  two  days  after  his  destructive 
orders  were  given  to  "  the  godly  man " 
Mr.  Sweyne,  at  Aldeburgh,  he  records,  "  Wo 
took  up  2  superstitious  Inscriptions  in 
Brass  "  ;  and  the  same  day  at  Saxmundham, 
"  We  brake  down  6  superstitious  Pictures  : 
and  took  up  12  popish  Inscriptions  in 
Hniss  ;  and  gave  order  to  levell  the  Chancel. 
and  taking  down  a  Cross." 

We  are  told  that  Matthew  Hopkins — 
"  Witch-finder  General,"  as  he  styled  him- 
self— was  a  native  of  Manningtree  in  Essex  ; 
and  according  to  the  entries  in  the  Aide- 
burgh  books,  his  accomplished  partner, 
Goody  Phillips,  or  Widow  Phillips  (one 
wonders  what  the  end  of  the  deceased  Mr. 
Phi  Hips  was),,  also  came  from  that  town. 
Hopkins  was  commissioned  by  Parliament 
in  1644  to  make  a  circuit  for  the  discovery 
of  witches,  receiving  one  pound  for  every 
town  visited.  The  commission  lasted  until 
1646.  He  went  through  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk  and  Huntingdonshire.  Sixteen  per- 
sons were  hanged  in  Yarmouth,  forty  at 
Bury,  and  others  in  different  parts  to  the 
number  of  sixty.  He  continued  his  circuit 
until  some  gentle]  urn,  indignant  at  his 
mi.'lty.  adopting  his  own  means  of  finding 
out  whether  a  person  was  guilty  or  not, 
tied  his  thumbs  juid  toes  and  threw  him 
into  t  li«>  water,  whereupon  he  proved  his  own 
guilt  by  swimming,. as  many  of  his  victims 


had  done  before.     Butler,  in  his  '  Hudibras, ' 
Part  II.,  canto  3,  alludes  to  this  fiend  :• — 
Has  not  this  present  Parliament 
A  ledger  to  the  devil  sent, 
Fully  empower'd  to  treat  about 
Finding  revolted  witches  out  ? 
And  has  he  not  within  one  year 
Hang'd  three  score  of  them  in  a  shire. 
Hopkins's   end    is    also    alluded   to    in    the 
lines  : — 

Who  after  proved  himself  a  witch, 
And  made  a  rod  for  his  own  breech. 
John  Paine  receives  eleven  shillings  for 
hanging  seven  witches  !  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  scale  of  his  professional 
charges  ;  if  it  had  been  lls.  Id.,  we  should 
know  for  certain  it  was  Is.  Id.  a  head. 
Anyhow,  no  one,  even  in  Puritan  times, 
could  call  this  a  case  of  profiteering.  It  is 
perhaps  a  horrible  thought — but  was  John 
Paine  any  relation  of  Thomas  Paine  who 
kept  the  "  workehouse  "  at  £4  per  annum  ? 
And  were  his  duties  lightened  after  the  visit 
of  Hopkins  ?  The  trial  of  the  witches  took 
place  in  Aldeburgh,  but  unfortunately  the 
proceedings  do  not  appear  in  the  sessions 
and  court  books  at  the  Moot  Hall,  and  no  in- 
formation can  be  gained  at  the  Record  Office. 

16     PAYMENTES.     45 

pd  Willm  Nicholson  for  worke  and  stuff  for 
the  Townes  use  as  p  bill  appeereth  . .  02  07  04 

More  to  him  for  looking  to  quiet  children 
at  Church  for  two  yeere  due  at  Christ  tide 
last  . .  .  .  02  00  00 

More  to  him  for  locking  up  the  Cheanes 
and  Church  yard  gate  for  two  yeeres  and 
half  at  IQs  p.  ann  due  then  . .  . .  01  05  00 

For  glazing  worke  about  the  Lucorne  at 
Church  00  01  10 

Paid  for  brick  to  worke  up  the  wall  of  the 
Channcell  and  to  mende  some  places  in 
the  floare  in  the  Church  and  for  tyles  for 
the  lead  howse  one  thousand  together  00  14  09 

for  Kossen  that  the  plumers  used  for  sol- 
drine 00  00  05 

pd  Mr  Thomas  Johnson  money  laid  out  for 
receiveing  Ministers  and  diett  and  pay- 
ments for  their  sermons  and  for  a  Journey 
to  London  and  other  things  p  bill  ap- 
peer    09  01  00 

Geven  Mr  Hopkens  the  8th  of  September 
for  a  gratuitie  he  being  in  Towne  for  find- 
ing out  witches  02  00  00 

Geven  Goody  Phillips  then  for  her  paynes 
for  searching  out  witches  .  .  . .  01  00  00 

pd  to  sundry  men  for  watching  dayes  and 
nights  wth  such  as  were  apprehended 
for  witches 00  13  10 

pd  Mr  Pootey  for  chargs  for  a  Journey 
to  Mr  Sweyne  00  05  00 

more  to  him  for  getting  Ministers  to  preach 
in  Towne  00  01  00 

pd  Mris  Howldine  for  diet  and  wine  when 
Mr  Hopkens  was  in  Towne  and  for  charges 
for  the  witches  p  bill  ..  ..  ..  040700 
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pd  Mr  Willm  Edwards  for  a  small  treble 
drum  for  the  towne 00  13  00 

pd  Mr  Richard  Browne  for  62  pound  of 
yron  for  the  Townes  use  . .  .  .  00  10  04 

more  to  him  for  a  gun  of  strong  beere . .      00  04  06 

Paid  for  tyling  the  Towne  hall  for  Carpenters 
worke  there  and  for  mending  the  tyling  of 
the  Crosse  and  Stockhowse  viz  :  . .  01  10  00 

pd  John  Cooper  for  a  bason  for  the 
Church  00  03  00 

pd  willm  Bald  wine  the  24tb  of  November 
for  the  alowance  of  bread  and  beere  to 
the  prissoners  and  for  making  cleane  the 
Jaile  and  some  other  this  as  p  bill  ap- 
peereth  01  18  05 

more  to  him  for  diett  lodgine  and  the  roome 
for  widd  :  Gardner  being  prissoner  there  the 
sumeof  ..  . .  . .  . .  00  07  03 

Geven  more  to  Mr  Hopkens  the  20th  of 
december  he  being  in  Towne  for  finding 
out  witches 02  00  00 

Geven  more  to  widd  :  Phillips  the  search 
woman  then  . .  01  00  00 

pd  mr  Tho :  Johnson  that  he  paid  Mr  Skyners 
man  for  fetching  widd  :  Phillips  the  search 
woman  00  12  08 

pd  willm  Daniell  for  his  worke  about  the 
stayers  goeing  into  the  Church  yard  w°h 
mr  Edwards  put  in  stuff  for  and  other 
worke  p.  bill 00  07  06 

Paid  Mr  Bacon  his  fee  for  being  Recorder     05  00  00 

Given  mr  Hopkens  for  a  gratuitie  for  giving 
evidence  against  witches  in  the  Jaile  the 
7th  of  January  02  00  00 

Given  the  widd  :  Phillips  the  search  woman 
for  geving  evidence  against  the  witches 
in  the  Jaile  and  horse  hyre  and  chargs  01  05  00 

pd  6  men  to  warde  at  the  Seshions  and  Execu- 
tion for  2£  daies  a  peece  at  12d  p  day  and 
6d  to  drinke— all  is 001506 

Paid  John  Paine  for  hangings  seaven 
witches  ..  00  11  00 

Paid  willm  Daniell  for  the  gallowes  and  setting 
them  up  01  00  00 

for  a  post  to  sett  by  the  grave  of  the  dead 
bodies  that  were  hanged  and  for  bury- 
ing of  them 00  06  00 

pd  Henry  Lawrence  the  roper  for  7  halters 
and  for  making  the  nogts  . .  . .  00  08  00 

pd  for  watching  wt  widd  wade  . .      00  03  00 

to  Robt  Kidwell  for  his  horse  and  man  to 
Manyngtree  to  fetche  widd  :  Phillips  00  08  00 

more  for  his  horse  to  Shriblands  to  Mr 
Bacon 00  02  06 

Paid  Mr  John  Bence  that  he  paid  for  the 
Cure  of  Robt  Nickson  that  was  shott  wh 
other  chargs  p  bill  . . '  . .  . .  17  11  02 

pd  Mr  Michaell  for  healing  John  Brightwells 
face  that  was  hurt  wh  gunpowder  . .  00  03  04 

1646. 

In  this  year  occurs  the  only  entry  in  the 
accounts  "  for  a  whipping  Coate." 

The  living  at  Aldeburgh  is  still  "  Aldeburgh  - 
cum-Hazlewood,"  although  the  church  of  the 
latter  place  has  disappeared,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  wall  only  remains  to  mark  the 
site.  No  information  can  be  obtained  of 
Hazlewood  at  Norwich,  and  no  registers 


exist.  Agnes  Neve  of  Aldeburgh,  in  her 
will,  dated  May  15,  1476,  gives  directions 
to  be  buried  in  Aldeburgh  churchyard, 
and  leaves  twelve  pence  to  the  high  altar 
at  Aldeburgh,  and  twolve  ponco  to  the  high 
altar  at  Hazlewood.  A  complete  list  of  the 
vicars  of  Aldeburgh  from  1300  has  been 
lately  compiled. 

Sick  people  "  shutt  up."  Similar  entries 
appear  at  different  dates,  when  some  epi- 
demic occurs  in.  the  town,  and  fines  were 
enacted  from  those  who  disregarded  the 
order  to  remain  indoors.  Food  was  sup- 
plied to  those  "  shutt  up."  But  neither 
"  legg  of  mutton  "  nor  "  sheeps  portnance  " 
can  be  regarded  as  light  diet  for  the  sick, 
or  a  prophylactic  for  the  healthy  ones 
immured. 

16     RECEIPTS.     46 

Reced  of  Mr  Newgate  March  the  13th  1645 
in  pte  for  the  chardge  of  trying  a  witch 
in  Aldeburgh  the  some  of  . .  . .  04  00  00 

Rec  of  Mr  Richard  Browne  by  the  hands 
of  Mr  Bailiff e  Johnson  May  25th  1646  in 
pte  for  the  chardge  of  trying  a  witch  in 
Aldeburgh  the  some  of  . .  . .  04  00  00 

16     PAYMENTS.     46 

Paid  Henry  Lodge  Collector  of  the  Monethly 
Assessmt :  for  the  Towne  of  Hastlewoocl 
for  two  monthes  for  the  viccarage  viz  :  de- 
cemb  and  Januuary  1645  some  is  ..  00  04 

paid  Richard  Duggdale  for  a  whipping 
Coate 00  02 

Paid  May  the  9th  for  the  viccaridge  to  a  Rate 
for  5  garrisons  to  the  Collector :  for  Hastle- 
wood 00  01 

Paid  young  Barber  for  carrying  and  laying 
the  Rayles  and  posts  in  Mrs  Houldines 
yard  that  lay  in  the  Markettstead  May 
9th 00  00 

Paid  Peter  Buck  of  Hastlewood  Collector 
of  the  monthly  Assessment  paid  him  May 
18th  1646  for  2  months  assessment  for  the 
viccarage  for  the  Army  under  Sr  Thomas 
Fayreflax  viz  :  for  the  moneths  of  February 
and  March  last  past 00  04 

More  to  him  then  for  Allarums  assessed  upon 
the  Towne  of  Hastlewood  for  the  vicarage 
that  pte  00  02 

Paid  Jeames  Burwood  for  fower  Mus- 
ketts  01  12 

Paid  the  Collector  :  for  Hastlewood  to  the 
Rate  for  Ireland  for  the  viccarage  July 
llth  1646  00  02 

Paid  Mr  :  Thomas  Cooper  for  healeing  the 
arme  of  the  wife  of  Mathew  Smith  00  18 

Paid  the  Collector  :  of  Hastlewood  for  the 
viccarage  for  two  moneths  assessment  for 
the  moneths  of  June  and  July  the  some 
of  00  04 

More  paid  then  to  a  Rate  made  August  the 
24th  1646  for  Ireland  for  six  moneths  00  01 

Paid  for  helpe  to  drive  up  the  Catell  the 
latter  drift  daye  and  for  beere  for 
them  , ,  t,  00  06  02 


10 
00 

08 
02 


10 
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00 

00 
00 

10 

08 
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Paid  for  beere  bread  and  tobaccho  att  the 
George  the  same  daye  . .  . .  00  03  04 

Paid  George  Moore  the  Glazier  for  worke  att 
Church  for  11  foote  of  new  leading  & 
simenting  at  4d  p  foote  . .  . .  O'J  03  08 

More  to  him  for  30  quarrells  of  new 
glasse  00  02  04 

Paid  Jeames  Souldine  for  Ironworke  for  a 
payer  of  whole  culvering  wheeles  for  trim- 
ing  Musketts  swords  &  other  things  as  p 
bill  appeereth  03  00  00 

Paid  Mr  :  Thomas  Cooper  for  curing  the  Widd 
Burwoods  daughters  legg  . .  . .  00  15  00 

Paid  Mr  :  Thomas  Johnson  money  laid  out  for 
sick  people  that  were  shutt  up  from  the 
fust  of  September  1646  untill  the  5th  of 
October  then  next  following  with  some 
other  chardges  as  p  bill  appeereth  the 
some  of  04  18  01 

Paid  George  Moore  for  putting  in  6  quarrells 
of  new  glasse  at  Church  on  the 
lucorne  00  00  06 

Paid  Mr :  Bakers  man  for  writeing  the 
Inventory  of  the  goodes  of  Willm  Greene 
deceased  00  02  00 

Paid  Roger  Ball  he  being  Constable  money 
that  he  paid  for  the  burying  of  Widd 
Blosses  Childe  00  04  00 

More  to  him  for  a  legg  of  Mutton  and  sheeps 
portnance  he  delivered  to  Nicholas 
.  Bettered  that  house  being  shutt  upp  00  01  04 

Paid  Robert  Harper  money  laid  out  for 
warding  &  for  victualls  for  people  that 
were  shutt  up  as  p  Bill  appeereth  February  : 
1  :  1646  . .  01  09  00 

Paid  Peter  Buck  Collector  :  for  the  Towne  of 
Hastlewood  for  the  viccarage  to  a  Rate 
made  the  20th  of  June  1646  for  the  Mar- 
shalcies  and  impressing  &  carrying  of  soul- 
diers  and  other  chardges  for  the 
viccarage  00  01  00 

More  to  him  paid  to  a  Rate  made  the  17th  : 
of  September  1646  for  the  Collecting  the 
some  of  1H  :  1 7s :  9d  for  the  demolishing  the 
Garrisons  and  for  the  releife  of  the  pro- 
testants  in  Ireland  for  the  viccarage  00  00  10 

ARTHUR  T.  WINN. 
Aldcburgh,  Suffolk. 

(To  be  concluded.} 


A   WEBSTER-MIDDLETON    PLAY: 
'ANYTHING  FOR  A  QUIET  LIFE.' 

(See  12  S.  ix.  181,  202.) 
Act  V.,  sc.  i. 

THIS  is  wholly  Webster's.  We  have  a 
typical  sample  of  the  sententious,  super- 
elegant  diction  affected  by  the  gallants  and 
well-bred  personages  of  his  later  plays  in 
the  passage  of  verse  dialogue  between 
George  Cressingham  and  the  elder  Franklin 
with  which  the  scene  opens.  After  the 
entry  of  George  (the  apprentice)  all  three 
speak  in  prose. 


p.  487.  George  has  been  discharged  by 
his  master  and  is  much  excited  in  conse- 
quence. Franklin  asks  him  w.hat  is  the 
matter,  and  he  replies  : — 

I  may  turn  soap-boiler,  I  have  a  loose  body  : 
[  am  turn'd  away  from  my  master. 

For  this  coarse  pleasantry  compare,  in 
}he  speech  of  one  of  the  madmen  in  '  The 
Duchess  of  Malfy,'  IV.  ii.  : — 

All  the  college  may  throw  their  caps  at  me,  I 
have  made  a  soap-boiler  costive. 

p.  490.  Saunders,  steward  to  Sir  Francis 
Cressingham,  counsels  George  Cressingham 
to  adopt  a  profession,  suggesting  the  law  or 

divinity,"  adding: — 

I  have  heard  you  talk  well,  and  I  do  not  think 
but  you'd  prove  a  singular  fine  churchman. 
George  Cressingham  responds  : — 

I  should  prove  a  plural  better,  if  I  could  attain 
to  fine  benefices. 

a  laborious    jest  already  used    in     '  The 
Devil's  Law  Case,"  III.  iii.  (III.  62)  :— 
[Jolenta  to  Romelio  :] 

Nay,  I  will  get  some  singular  fine  churchman 

Or  though  he  be  a  plural  one,  shall  affirm 

He  coupled  us  together. 

p.  492.  Sir  Francis  Cressingham  is  in 
despair  at  the  abject  dependence  upon  his 
wife  to  which  she  has  reduced  him  : — 

O  my  heart's  broke  !   weighty  are  injuries 

That  come  from  an  enemy,  but  those  are  deadly 

That  come  from  a  friend,*  for  we  see  commonly 

Those  are  ta'en  most  to  heart. 

Webster  harps  upon  this  sentiment  in 
'  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn.'  In  Act  II.,  sc.i., 
of  this  play,  Cesario  has  been  wrounded  in 
a  duel  with  his  friend  Mentivole.  Cesario's 
father  greets  the  physician's  announcement 
that  the  wound  is  only  a  trivial  one,  with  : — 
O,  but  from  a  friend, 

To  receive  this  bloody  measure  from  a  friend, 

.    .    .    'tis  that  which  multiplies 

The  injury. 

And  when  the  wounded  man's  mother  and 
sister  enter,  and  the  physician  again  affirms 
that  the  wound  is  "  but  a  scratch,"  the 
sister  replies  : — 

But  he  received  it  from  a  friend 

And  the  unkindness  ta'en  from  that  may  kill 
him. 


*  Mr.  William  Wells  (who,  I  am  pleased  to  find, 
had  independently  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
'  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life  '  is  partly  Webster's) 
has  drawn  my  attention  to  the  resemblance 
between  these  lines  and  the  following,  from  one  of 
Flamineo's  speeches  in  '  The  White  Devil,'  V.  i. 
(II.  119-20)  : 
"Those  are  found  weighty  strokes  which  come 

from  th'  hand 

But  those  are  killing  strokes  which  come  from 
th'  head." 
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Act  V.,  sc.  ii. 

The  collaboration  of  the  two  authors  in 
this  final  sfcene  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
most  intimate  kind,  as  might  be  expected, 
seeing  that  .nearly  all  the  characters  are 
brought  together  for  a  general  reconcilia- 
tion. Every  now  and  then  Webster's  hand 
becomes  apparent,  especially  in  the  passages 
of  verse  at  the  beginning  and  end.  The 
scene  opens  with  a  feeble  pun  : — 

Lord  Beaufort :   Sirrah,  begone  !   you're  base. 

Knavesby  :    Base,  my  good  lord  ! 
'Tis  a  ground  part  in  music,  trebles,  means, 
All  is  but  fiddling. 

As  this  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Clown 
in  '  Appius  and  Virginia,'  III.  iv.  (III.  187) : — 
.    .    .    though    I    can    sing   a  treble,  yet  I  am 
accounted  but  as  one  of  the  base ; 

and  is  found  in  association  with  the  word 
"  fiddle,"  used  equivocally  (as  again  in 
'  The  Devil's  Law  Case  '  and  in  Webster's 
part  of  '  The  Fair  Maid  ' ),  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  in  attributing  it  to  Webster. 
And  if  evidence  is  sought  of  his  participation 
in  the  closing  lines  of  the  play,  we  may  with 
equal  confidence  assign  to  him  this  passage 
from  the  last  speech  of  Franklin  senior  : — 

My  son  was  dead  ;    whoe'er  outlives  his  virtues 

Is  a  dead  man. 

Years  ago  the  late  Mr.  A.  H.  Bullen  ex- 
pressed doubts  of  Middleton's  sole  author- 


ship of  this  play.  To  him  the  character  of 
Lady  Cressingham  seemed  more  in  Shirley's 
manner  than  Middleton's,  and  he  suggested 
that  Shirley  might  have  revised  and  com- 
pleted the  play  after  Middleton's  death. 
Swinburne  (though  finding  this  suggestion 
"ingenious  and  plausible")  objected  that 
the  conception  of  the  character  in  question 
was  "  happier  and  more  original  "  than 
could  be  accounted  for  on  such  a  hypo- 
thesis. His  high  opinion  of  Lady  Cressing- 
ham is  of  particular  interest  in  view  of  the 
light  here  thrown  upon  the  identity  of  her 
creator.  "  The  young  stepmother,"  ho 
says,  "  whose  affectation  of  selfish  levity 
and  grasping  craft  is  really  designed  to  cure 
her  husband  of  his  infatuation,  and  to 
reconcile  him  with  the  son  who  regards  her 
as  his  worst  enemy,  is  a  figure  equally  novel, 
effective  and  attractive."* 

Dyce  dated  this  play  1617,  on  very 
slender  grounds.  If  the  passage  in  II.  i. 
to  which  I  have  alluded  does  refer  to  '  A 
Cure  for  a  Cuckold,'  it  cannot  have  been 
written  much  before  1626,  the  year  previous 
to  Middleton's  death,  the  internal  evidence 
that  the  latter  play  followed  Massinger's 
'  Parliament  of  Love  '  being  too  strong  to 
be  resisted.  H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 

Enfield. 


*  '  The  Age  of  Shakespeare,'  p.  160. 


PRINCIPAL    LONDON   COFFEE-HOUSES,   TAVERNS,   AND   INNS    IN   THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 
(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186.) 

(An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in -many  cases  rebuilt.) 


Haddock's  Bagnio. 
Half  Moon   ., 


Half  Moon   . . 
Half  Moon   . . 

Half   Moon 
Half  Moon  and 

Punchbowl 
Half-way   House 
Hamlin's 


Hampstead 
*Hand  and  Flower 


Cdvent   Garden 
Strand 


Upper   Holloway 
Southwark  . . 

Half  Moon  Street 

Buckle  Street,  Whitechapel     . . 

Kensington  Turnpike 
Swithin's  Alley,  near  the   Royal 
Exchange 


High  Street,  Hampstead 
Hammersmith  Road 


1770     'Trials  for  Adultery,'   1780,  ii.   216. 
1723     Lane's  'Handy  Book,'  p.   167. 
— -       Midd.  and  Herts  Notes  and  Queries, 
1898,  iv.  127. 

—  Larwood,  p.   500. 

—  Thornbury,  ii.   274. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.   385. 

Painting  in  Bishopsgate  Institute. 
Larwood,  p.   388. 

—  Thornbury,  v.   121-2. 

1712     Defoe    to    Lord    Harley :    Portland 

MSS.,  Oct.  3. 

1720     Daily  Courant,  Aug.  25. 
1744     London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  21. 
1749     General  Advertiser -,  June  8. 
1773     Copy    of    the     Court    Rolls     of     the 

Manor  of  Hampstead. 
1790     Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  2. 
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Hanover 

*Hare  and  llouudt 


Harp 


Harrington's  Bag- 
nio 
Harts'  Horns 

Hercules 

Highbury    Assernbiy 

Rooms          ("  The 

Barn") 
Hil's 

Hog-in-the-Pound  .  . 
Holdford's  . . 

*Hole-in-the-Wall  .  . 
Hole-in-the-Wall    . . 

Hole-in-the-Wall     . . 
Hoop 

Hoop  and  Bunch  of 

Grapes 
Hoop     and      Punch 

1  louse     (kept     by 

Jeffery  Orson) 
Horn    arid  Feathers 
Horn  and  Horseshoe 
Horns 
Hornsey     Wood 

House 
lloi.se  and  Groom  . . 

Morse  arid  Groom  .  . 
Horseshoe    .  . 


1 1 01  seshoe   ( Rummer 
and  Horseshoe) 


Finch  Lane 

North  End,  Hanipstead  ' 

Opposite  the  Lock  Hospital, 
Kent  Street,  towards  Wai- 
worth 

Charing  Cross 

Near  Pie  Corner,  Smithfield     . . 

Bow   Lane 
Near  Islington 


Leicester    Fields 

Argyll  Street,  Oxford  Circus     .  . 

Queen  Street,  City,  west  side    .  . 

Baldwin's   Gardens 
Between    Little     Russell    Street 
and  Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury 
Islington  .  . 

Thames  Street,   north  side 

North  End,  Hanipstead 

Compton    Street,    St.      Anne's, 
Soho 

Word    Street 

Chancery  Lane  . .          . . 

Bell  Yard  

Hornsey 

Leather  Lane,  Hoi  born 

Hosier  Lane,  West  Smithfield  . . 
Goswell  Street,  east  side 


Drury  Lane 


Horseshoe    Alehouse     Essex  Street 


and  Mag- 
pie 

1 1  <  irt oil's  (afterwards 
Birch's) 

Hovton  Square 

*  Intrepid  Fox 

Ipswich  Arms 
Jack's 


*Jack  Straw's  Castle 
Jacob's 


Near  St.  Dunstaii's  Church,  Fleet     1749 

Street 
Cornhill    . 


1720     Daily  Courant,  .Nov.    23. 

1780     Copy    of    the    Court    Rolls    of    the 

Manor    of    Hanipstead.     Rebuilt. 

c.  1870. 
1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 


1768  Hickey,  i.  25,  109. 

1721  Larwood,  p.   166. 

1745  Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1753  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

1792  Warwick  Wroth,  p.    161. 


1744  General  Advertiser,  Apr.   19. 
Thornbury,  iv.  245. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  95. 
Larwood,  p.   503. 

1745  Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1754     Thornbury,  v.  321. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  83. 
1728     Copy    of    the     Court    Rolls    of  -the 

Manor  of  Hanipstead. 
1735     The  Craftsman,  Nov.  1. 


1731  Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  181-3. 
1719  Daily  Courant,  Mar.  29. 

J753  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 

*—  Thornbury,  v.  426,  430. 

—  Simpson's    '  London    Taverns      and 

Masonry.' 
1752     Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

1732  '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  384. 

1745     Rocque's  'Survey.' 
1705     Portland   MSS.,    Harley    Papers,   ii 

258. 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.   211. 

—  Hodgkin  MSS.,    1897,  p.*  333. 

'  N.  &  Q.'  July  31,  1920,  p.  97. 
1743     Fielding's  'Jonathan  Wild,'  ii.  ;j. 
1735     Daniel  Turner's   '  Drop  and  Pill  of 
Mr.  Ward.' 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 


lloxton  Square 
Corner  of  Peter  Street  and 
Wardour  Street 


Cullum  Street,  Fenchurch  Street     1732 


King  Street,  Guildhall    .. 


Hanipstead  Heath 

Against  the  Angel  arid  Crown 
Tavern  in  Broad  Street 


—  Thornbury,  i.  412. 

1787  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
1784     Rimbault's  '  Soho,'  p.  190-2. 

1788  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,   1916. 
Still  existing  :   recently  rebuilt . 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London, 

p.  387. 
1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
1744     London  Post  Daily,  Jan.  21. 

—  '  London     Topographical      Record, 

1907,  iv.  91. 

In  1745  kept  by  John  Packer. 
1713     Copy  of  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 

llampstead. 
1735     Country  Journal,  or  The  Craftaman 

Sept.  20. 
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Janeway's 
Jenny  Whim 

Jerusalem    . . 

Joe's          -;•*; 

John's 

John's 


John's 
Jonathan's  . 
Jones's 


Cornhill 


St.  George's  Row,  Pimlico 


1733 
1735 


1750 


1719 


Red    Lion    Street,    Clerkenwell 

Green 

Swithin's  Alley  ..          ..      1720 

Fullwood's  Rents,  Holborn      . .        — 
Sheer  Lane,  Temple  Bar  . .      1720 

1744 

Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields     1744 
Near  Bedford  Row         . .  . .      1754 

Finch  Lane,  next  the  Exchange      1704 

(To  be  continued.) 


Daily  Journal,  Jan.  18. 

Country   Journal^   or  The  Craftsman, 

June  21. 

Walpole  to  G.  Montagu,  June. 
Warwick  Wroth,  p.  222. 
Thornbury,  v.  43,  45. 
Daily  Courant,  June  27. 
Timbs's  '  Clubs,'  p.  396. 
Daily  Courant,  Oct.  11. 
Thornbury,  ii.  536. 
Daily  Post,  Nov.  21. 
General  Advertiser,  April  14. 
Wheatley's  '  Hogarth,'  p.  279. 
London  Daily  Post,  Mar.  1. 
Whitehall  Evening  Post,  Feb.  19-21. 
Defoe  to  R.  Harley,  May  12. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


AMERONGEN. — A  belated  vindication  of 
the  hospitality  extended  by  Count  Bentinck- 
Amerongen  to  the  Kaiser,  based  on  undis- 
putable  historic  facts. 

In  1672,  during  the  unwarranted  surprise 
attack  of  a  mighty  King,  Louis  XIV.  of 
France,  on  the  small  commonwealth  of  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  ungratefulness  and 
shortsightedness  of  another  mighty  Mon- 
arch, Charles  II.  of  England,  who  at  one 
time  had  taken  shelter  and  received  great 
help  there,  the  Castle  of  "  Armerongen " 
was  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  French  in- 
vaders. It  belonged  at  that  time  to  Baron 
de  Reede- Ginckel,  whose  descendants  be- 
came Earls  of  Athlone. 

Ginckel  was  Dutch  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
during  the  invasion,  and  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Grand  Elector. 

After  the  war  was  over  and  the  French 
had  been*  driven  out — after  the  damage  had 
been  done,  the  same  as  in  the  late  war — 
Ginckel  went  home.  But  he  found  no  home, 
nothing  but  the  charred  remains  of  his 
ancestral  keep.  He  determined  to  raise  it, 
phcenix-like,  from  its  ashes,  more  imposing 
than  before.  His  friend,  the  Grand  Elector, 
in  order  to  show  his  good  will,  presented  him 
with  the  necessary  timber,  and  had  for  that 
purpose  800  trees  cut  down  in  his  Thiergarten 
at  Berlin.  Incidentally,  the  roof  was  built 
therewith.  When  the  last  Ginckel -Athlone 
died,  Count  Bentinck  inherited  "Amerongen" 
from  the  descendants  of  his  ancestors  in  the 
female  line. 

What  else  could  Count  Bentinck-Amer- 
ongen  do,  when  it  was  sprung  upon  him,  but 
provide  with  a  sheltei  this  roofless  fugitive 
who  knocked  at  his  door  ? 

Quite  apart  from  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
liege  lord — for  Count  Bentinck  bears,  besides 


his  Dutch  and  English  recognized  titles,  an 
exalted  title  in  Germany — this  door  was 
the  door  of  the  very  home  the  bygone 
ancestor  of  this  fallen  man  had  provided 
a  roof  for  ;  after  that  it  had  been  burned 
down  by  the  French.  Was  it  for  Count 
Bentinck  to  decide  whether  the  German- 
Austrian  aggression  of  1914  was  more  or 
less  criminal  than  the  Franco-English  one 
of  1672  ?  And  that  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  ?  Most  certainly  not. 

Like  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman,  regard- 
less of  public  opinion,  he  took  a  helpless, 
fallen-down  man  in,  leaving  it  to  history 
to  pronounce  judgment. 

W.  DEL  COURT. 

Miss  MELLON'S  FIRST  MARRIAGE. — I  do 
not  know  whether  this  epigram  on  Harriet 
Mellon's  first  marriage  with  Thomas  Coutts 
the  banker  has  been  printed.  It  appears 
in  a  manuscript  collection  of  verses  by 
Alexander,  4th  Duke  of  Gordon,  in  the 
possession  of  Aberdeen  University  Library, 
where  I  have  just  had  the  privilege  of  ex- 
amining it  :• — 
An  apple  we  know  was  old  Adam's  disgrace, 

Who  from  Paradise  quickly  was  driven. 
But  yours,  my  good  friend,  's  a  more  fortunate  case 

For  a  Mellon  transports  you  to  heaven. 

The  MS.  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Lt.- 
Col.  Alexander  Gordon,  RE.  (1794-1863), 
who  was  a  natural  son  of  the  5th  and  last 
Duke  of  Gordon.  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

37,  Bedford  Square. 

"  ISCARIOT  "     AS     A     CHRISTIAN     NAME. — 

I  lately  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  in  Staffordshire  in 
January,  1865,  and  noticed  "  Iscariot 
Buckley  "  as  the  name  of  a  prosecutor  in  an 
assault^  case  before  the  local  magistrates. 

W.  B.  H. 
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'  THE  MONTHLY  MISCELLANY,'  —  I  have 
in  my  possession  an  old  periodical  which 
appears  to  be  a  very  early  forerunner  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  It  is  called  '  The  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany ;  or  Memoirs  for  the  Curious.' 
The  first  volume  appeared  in  January,  1707, 
and  was  "  printed  for  J.  Morphew  near 
Stationers  -hall,  London."  On  the  back 
of  the  title  page  is  a  list  of  queries,  after 
which  comes  the  following  footnote  :  —  - 

Such  Gentlemen  whose  Inclinations  leads 
them  to  give  a  Resolution  of  any  of  these  En- 
quiries, or  propose  new  ones  themselves,  are 
des'r'd  to  send  their  Letters  to  the  Rainbow 
Coffee-house  in  Newgate-street,  directed  for  Mr. 
Owen  Smith,  paying  postage. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  is  an  "  Advertise- 
ment," part  of  which  may  be  worth  re- 
cording. It  runs  as  follows  :-  —  - 

Tho  we  have  made  several  promises  to 
amend  the  Errata's  that  have  been  committed 
in  this  first  vol.  yet  we  have  not  been  able  (by 
the  absence  of  the  Printer,  and  the  want  of  time 
in  the  Person  appointed  to  inspect  the  Press) 
to  be  so  correct,  as  we  could  have  wished  to  have 
been,  tho'  we  hope  no  material  faults  have  es- 
caped, but  only  such  as  false  Numbers  of  the 
Pages,  &c.,  which  by  another  Method  shall  be 
carefully  avoided  in  the  subsequent  vol.  .  .  . 
Any  Gentleman  may  have  this  first  vol.  sold  for 
6d.  each,  being  12  in  number,  for  5s.  Stitcht, 
or  Bound  6s.  and  6d.  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  7s.  6d.  .  .  . 

FREDERIC   CROOKS. 

[The  Monthly  Miscellany  is  noted  in  '  The  Times 
Tercentenary  ^Handlist  of  Periodicals,'  under 
date  1707.  It  is  said  to  be  by  several  hands  and 

run    from    vol.    i.,    Jan.,     1707,    to    vol.     iii., 
.,   1710.] 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


LOMBARD  STREET  :  A  FORTY  YEARS' 
CONTRAST.  —  The  contrast  represented  by 
these  two  extracts  at  so  short  a  distance 
of  time  is  interesting:  — 

1763.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  brought  a  Parisian 
from  Dover  in  his  own  post-chaise,  contrived  to 
enter  South  wark  after  it  was  dark,  that  his 
friend  might  not  perceive  the  nakedness  of  this 
quarter.  The  stranger  was  much  pleased  with 
the  great  number  of  shops  full  of  merchandize, 
lighted  up  to  the  best  advantage.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  display  of  riches  in  Lombard 
Street  and  Cheapside.  —  Smollett's  '  Travels,' 
Letter  1. 

1805.  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  Lombard 
Street  in  1805.  .  .  .  Then  there  were  no  pre- 
tentious stucco-faced  banks  or  offices,  the  whole 
wall  surface  was  of  smoke-blackened  brick.  .  .  . 
After  3  o'clock  p.m.  miserable  oil  lamps  tried 
to  enliven  the  foggy  street  with  their  ineffectual 
light,  while  through  dingy,  greenish  squares  of 
Klass  you  might  observe  tall  tallow  candles  dimly 
disclosing  the  mysteries  of  Bank  and  Counting 
house.  —  W.  Harvey's  '  London  Scenes.' 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


LIVERPOOL  SLAVE-SHIP,  c.  1785. — In  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ccc.,  pp.  18-27 
(1906),  there  is  an  anonymous  article  in 
which  the  author  speaks  of  seeing  in  a 
country  house  the  ledger  of  the  captain  of 
a  Liverpool  slave-ship  for  the  years  1785- 
1787.  I  am  seeking  documents  on  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  should  be  grate- 
ful if  anyone  would  tell  me  where  this 
ledger  is,  or  who  was  the  author  of  the 
article,  or  the  editor  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  1906.  J.  F.  JAMESON. 

24,  Woburn  Square,  W.C.I. 

LOCAL  LITERATURE  OF  MALVERN. — Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  me  information 
upon  the  authorship  of  either  of  the  books 
mentioned  below  ?  They  have  recently 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Malvern 
Public  Library  for  the  local  collection  and 
it  would  greatly  add  to  their  interest  if 
further  particulars  can  be  obtained.  Searches 
at  the  British  Museum  have  failed  to  yield 
exact  information. 

1.  '  Tour  through  England,  described  in 
a  series  of  letters  from  a  young  gentleman 
to  his  sister.     London,  1804.' 

The  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Hon.  Miss 
Ellis,  daughter  of  Lord  Viscount  Clifden, 
and  a  description  of  Malvern  and  district 
appears  on  pages  138-142. 

2.  '  Journal    of    excursions    through    the 
most  interesting  parts  of  England     .     . 
during  the  summers  and  autumns  of  1819-23. 
Lond.     Privately  printed.'     And  *  Continua- 
tion of  the  Journals  in  1824-29.' 

The  British  Museum  catalogue  has  a 
pencil  note  "  by  Mrs.  Selwyn,"  and  Mr. 
Roland  Austin  tells  me  that  perhaps  Mrs. 
Selwyn  was  one  of  three  daughters  of 
Mr.  William  Selwyn,  who  married  Frances 
Dod  in  1763.  F.  C.  MORGAN. 

A  THEATRE  AT  MALVERN  IN  1802. — The 
other  day  the  Malvern  Public  Library  was 
presented  with  two  play-bills  advertising 
performances  of  '  Bon-Ton,'  '  No  Song,  No 
Supper,'  '  The  Waterman  '  and  '  Lovers' 
Vows'  at  the  New  Theatre,  Malvern,  in 
August,  1802. 

These  were  entirely  new  to  me,  and  no 
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record  of  any  kind  exists  of  any  room  in 
Malvern  being  suitable  for  plays  at  this  early 
date.  By  1817  the  village  had  considerably 
grown,  but  is  described  as  still  consisting  of 
only  about  fifty  houses.  The  manager  of  the 
plays  appears  to  be  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the 
principal  actors  were  Mr.  Leibenrood,  Mr. 
Swindall,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Clifford  and  Mr. 
Norton;  Miss  Walton,  Mrs.  Walton,  Mrs. 
Norton  and  Mrs.  Swindall.  A  sketch  at  the 
end  of  '  Bon-Ton  '  is  described  as  '  Jacob 
Gawkey's  ramble  to  London,  Bath  and 
Malvern.'  Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give 
any  information  about  the  company  ?  Did 
they  take  their  own  travelling  theatre  with 
them  or  not  ?  F.  C.  MORGAN, 

Librarian. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME. 
— What  was  the  object  of  the  custom,  not 
infrequent,  e.g.,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  giving  the  same  Christian  name  to  two 
sons  (or  two  daughters)  ?  Could  it  have 
had  any  connexion  with  the  system  of 
leases  de terminable  on  lives,  so  that  a  sub- 
stitute of  the  same  name  might  be  provided 
in  the  case  of  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties  ? 
The  Christian  name  chosen  is  generally 
that  of  the  father  (or  mother),  and  the 
children  are  known  as  (say)  John  the  elder 
and  John  the  younger. 

E.  ST.  JOHN  BROOKS. 

PORTRAIT  OP  ELIZABETH  HAFFEY. — I  am 
anxious  to  trace  a  portrait  of  my  grand- 
mother, taken  before  her  marriage  to 
Major  Willoughby  Bean,  Coldstream  Guards, 
of  which  I  have  a  good  engraving. 

The  wording  below  the  engraving  is 
as  follows  : — 

I.  Foldson,  pinxt.,  Bobt.  Laurie,  fecit.  Miss 
Haffey.  London,  Printed  for  Sayer  and  J.  Bennett, 
No.  53  Fleet  Street,  as  the  Act  directs,  1  May, 
1777. 

Elizabeth  Haffey  was  the  sister  of  the 
Honourable  Henry  Haffey,  Esq.,  to  whom 
an  Etruscan  vase,  richly  embossed  and  gilt 
inside,  was  voted  in  the  year  1804,  by  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  the  Island  of  St. 
Vincent,  for  his  active  exertions  during 
the  insurrection  of  the  Caribs  and  in- 
vasion of  the  French,  in  1795  and  1796. 

The  value  at  the  time  was  300  guineas. 

The  Haffey  arms  were  : — Ensign  armor al 
argent,  a  lion  rampant  gules  on  chief  of  the 
first  azure,  two  crosses  patee  or,  of  the  field 
above  the  shield  an  helmet  befitting  his 
degree,  mantled  gules,  doubled  argent ; 
on  a  jwreath  for  crest  a  demi-lion  rampant 


azure,  armed  and  langued  gules,  grasping 
in  his  dexter  paw  a  cross  patee  or.  For 
motto,  "  Avise  la  Fin." 

Henry  Haffey  and  Elizabeth  Haffey  were 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Armagh  in,  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and  then*  ancestors  had  for  many  genera- 
tions used  the  coat  of  arms  as  above  de- 
scribed. But  they  (the  arms)  received  the 
seal  of  the  office  of  Ulster  King  of  Arms  of 
all  Ireland  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1817,  in 
the  57th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
III.  The  signature  above  the  seal  is  : — 
"  W.  Betham,  Depy.  Ulster  King  of  Arms 
of  all  Ireland." 

Strangely  enough,  I  know  of  no  living 
member  of  the  Haffey  family.  My  brother, 
Canon  Stillingfleet  Bean,  has  the  silver 
vase  presented  to  Henry  Haffey  in  his 
possession. 

I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  can  procure 
for  me  any  information  concerning  the 
family  and  the  original  portrait  of  Miss 
Haffey — my  grandmother. 

C.  W.  BEAN. 

GEORGE  FARINGTON. — George  Farington, 
historical  painter,  the  younger  brother  of 
Joseph  Farington,  R.A.,  was  baptized  on 
Nov.  10,  1752.  In  1782  he  went  to  India, 
where,  says  Edwards,  he  died  at  Murshi- 
dabad  in  1788,  aged  34.  The  last  state- 
ment is  obviously  incorrect,  •  since  George 
Farington  would  have  then  been  36. 
In  Joseph  Foster's  '  Lancashire  Pedigrees,' 
however,  George  is  said  to  have  died  in 
1786,  at  which  time  he  would  have  been  34. 
Can  any  reader  assist  me  in  clearing  up  this 
matter'?  F.  GORDON  ROE. 

18,  Stanford  Road,  Kensington  Court,  W.8. 

WELLINGTON  TESTIMONIAL  CLOCK  To  WEB. 
— When  was  this  erected  at  the  Southwark 
end  of  London  Bridge,  and  when  was  it 
removed  to  its  present  site  011  the  quay  at 
Swaiiage,  in  Dorsetshire  ? 

The  architect  was  Arthur  Ashpitel,  F.S.A. 
Waif ord  ( '  Old  and  New  London  ' )  says  it 
was  erected  about  1854,  but  the  statue  of 
Wellington  it  was  to  contain  was  never 
placed  on  it.  A.  H.  S. 

FORD'S  MSS.,  SUFFOLK  COLLECTIONS.— 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  these  are 
preserved.  They  do  not  appear  to  be  at 
the  British  Museum  or  at  the  Bodleian 
Library.  I  know  of  Craven  Ord's  collec- 
tions for  the  same  county.  A.  H.  S. 
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'LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS.' — -I 
have  the  following  parts  of  this  series, 
issued  by  Newman  and  his  friends  in  1844- 
45,  and  should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are 
any  others : — St.  Stephen,  Family  of  St. 
Richard,  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  (two 
parts),  Hermit  Saints,  St.  Wulstan,  St. 
William,  St.  Paulinus  (and  seven  others), 
St.  Gilbert,  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  German  (two 
parts),  Stephen  Langton.  '  J.  J.  B. 

GBINLING  GIBBONS. — In  the  description 
of  ''hatsworth  House,  in  '  A  View  of  Derby- 
shire,' by  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Davies  (1811), 
this  occurs  : — 

Chapel  :  a  beautiful  room  wainscotted  with 
cedar,  ornamented  with  the  exquisite  carvings  of 
Gibbon  (who  was  killed  by  a  fall  in  the  act  of  fitting 
it  up)  ;  and  painted  by  La  Guerre.  .  .  . 

Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  Gibbons 
had  part  in  the  wood-carvings  at  Chats- 
worth,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
being  the  "  Gibbon "  alluded  to.  The 
'  D.N.B.'  says  he  died  at  his  house  in  Bow 
Street,  London,  on  August  3,  1720  ;  whilst 
Redgrave's  '  Diet,  of  British  Artists  '  and 
some  other  authorities  give  1721  as  the 
year.  Is  anything  known  of  his  having 
met  with  a  serious  accident  at  Chatsworth 
which  might  hasten  his  death  ?  It  does 
riot  appear  in  other  local  histories  so  far 
as  I  am  aware.  W.  B.  H. 

AN  OXFORD  SCHOOLS  STORY.—  Is  the  fol- 
lowing story  true  or  merely  ben  trovato  ?  A 
logic  papor  in  "  Modem tioris  "  had  this; 
question  :  — 

Give  an  example  of  a  syllogism  containing  a 
fallacy. 

One  bright  spirit  wrote  : — 

Moderators  are  lamps. 
Lamps  are  shining  lights. 
The  fallacy  in  this  syllogism  is  self-evident. 
Tlir  point  of  the  tuisvvcr  is  found,  of  course, 
in  tlio  neat  play  on  the  wovd  "  Moderators," 
;is  examiners  for  "  Mods."  are  styled. 

J.   R.  H. 

BOOKPLATE  :  CHARLES  Fox. — I  possess 
a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Moore's  '  Memoirs 
of  Sheridan,'  published  by  Longman,  Hurst, 
Rees,  &c.,  in  1825.  The  two  volumes 
carry  the  bookplate  of  one  Charles  Fox, 
with  the  motto  "  Nee  elatus,  nee  dejectus," 
with  the  signature  of  Richard  Fox  on  the 
My- leaf  of  each  volume.  Were  these  in  any 
wqy  related  to  the  WThig  statesman  ? 

DAVID  BELL. 


DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  GATES. — The  fine 
hand- wrought  iron  gates  which  have,  for 
some  years,  stood  in  front  of  Devonshire 
House,  Piccadilly,  have  been  removed,  and 
are  now  being  re-erected  by  Mr.  J.  Starkie 
Gardner  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  thorough- 
fare, in  the  railings  of  the  Green  Park.  Mr. 
Gardner  states  that  these  gates  were  made 
for  Lord  Heathfield's  house  at  Turnham 
Green,  and  afterwards  removed  to  form  the 
entrance  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estate 
at  Chiswick,  and  then  subsequently  brought 
to  Piccadilly.  .The  artistic  ironsmith  who 
made  them  is  believed  to  be  one  Warren. 
Information  is  sought  as  to  where  and  when 
the  construction  was  carried  out. 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly. 

NAME  AND  AUTHOR  OP  BOOK  WANTED. — Some 
few  years  ago  I  read  a  most  interesting  book  of 
short  but  true  stories  the  material  for  which  was 
culled  from  parish  registers,  churchwardens' 
accounts  and  (in' one  instance  at  any  rate)  private 
account  books.  I  can  only  remember  one  of  the 
stories,  and  that  very  hazily.  It  relates  to  a 
clergyman,  the  incumbent  of  a  village  parish.  He 
was  married  and  his  family  consisted,  in  addition 
to  his  wife,  of  a  boy  and  girl.  The  boy  dies  and 
soon  afterwards  the  wife  follows  him.  The  clergy- 
man is  then  left  with  his  little  girl,  who  accom- 
panies him  each  Sunday  to  church  in  her  "  bib 
and  tucker."  But,  alas,  not  for  long,  as  she  too 
is  taken,  leaving  the  unhappy  man  alone  in  the 
world.  His  declining  years,  I  recollect,  were 
occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  roses. 

From  this  very  rough  outline,  can  any  reader 
give  me  the  name  and  author  of  the  book  I  seek  ? 

B.  C. 


NAMING  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS  IN  INNS. 
(12  S.  ix.  189.) 

RICHARD  DALBY,  Bailiff  of  Bui-ford,  <)x<m. 
in  a  deed  of  gift  dated  1585,  preserved 
amongst  the  Oxfordshire  wills  in  the 
Principal  Probate  Office,  mentions  a  cham- 
ber at  the  George  at  Burford  called 
"  Paradise."  The  George  was  the  prin- 
cipal Burford  inn  during  the  sixteenth 
century  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  members  of  the 
Royal  household,  it  was  evidently  worth 
possessing  (see  Gretton,  '  Burford  Records  ' ). 
E.  ST.  JOHN  BROOKS. 

The  custom  of  calling  rooms  in  inns  by 
distinctive  names  was  certainly  in  existence 
in  Shakospeare-'s  time. 
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In  Henry  IV.,  Part  1,  Act  II.,  sc.  iv., 
the  drawer  at  the  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap, 
says  : — • 

Anon,  anon,  sir.  Look  down  into  the  Pom- 
garnet,  Ralph. 

In  Professor  Gollancz's  notes  on  the  play, 
I  read  : — 

Pomgarnet  (or  Pomegranate)  the  name  of  a 
room  in  the  tavern. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  Henry  IV., 
Part  2,  Act  II,,  sc.  i.,  where  Mistress  Quickly, 
hostess  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap,  says  : — • 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  .  .  .  sitting  in  my 
Dolphin-chamber.  .  .  . 

A  similar  method  of  distinguishing  public 
rooms  is  still  in  use  in  certain  London 
hotels.  At  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  for 
instance,  the  large  halls  are  known  by  the 
names  of  well-known  stations  on  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  the  "  Dover  "  Room,  and 
so  on.  F.  W.  THOMAS. 

But  now  the  good  woman  .  .  .  first  gave  her 
servants  a  round  scold  for  disobeying  the  orders 
which  she  had  never  given,  and  then  bidding  the 
drawer  lay  a  napkin  in  the  Sun,  she  set  about 
the  matter  in  good  earnest.  .  .  .  This  Sun,  into 
which  Jones  was  now  conducted,  was  truly  named, 
as  lucus  a  non  lucendo  ;  for  it  was  an  apart- 
ment into  which  the  sun  had  scarce  ever  looked. 
— Fielding's  '  Tom  Jones,'  Book  vni.,  ch.  iv. 

Enter  several  people  with  trunks,  band-boxes 
and  other  luggage. 

Bonniface.     Welcome,  ladies  ! 

Cherry.       Very    welcome,    gentlemen !     Cham- 
berlain, show  the  Lion  and  the  Rose. 
— Farquhar's  '  Beaux'  Stratagem,'  Act.  I.,  sc.  i., 
11.  16-18. 

Consult  also  Goldsmith's  plays. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

The  following  quotations  will  show  how 
common  this  custom  once  was  in  inns  and 
taverns,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  names  employed  : — 

Anon,  anon,  sir  !  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the 
Half-moon. — Shakespeare,  '  K.  Hen.  IV.,' 
Pt.  1.,  Act  II.,  sc.  iv. 

Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet, 
sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber. — '  K.  Hen.  IV.,' 
Pt.  2,  Act  II.,  sc.  i. 

A  pint  of  sack,  score  a  pint  of  sack  in  the  Coney. — 
Ben  Jonson,  '  Bartholomew  Fair,'  Act  V.,  sc.  iii. 

You're  very  welcome  gentlemen. — Dick,  show 
those  gentlemen  the  Pomegranate  there. — 
Middleton,  '  A  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One,' 
Act  III.,  sc.  iii. 

Boy.  Score  a  gallon  of  sack,  and  a  pint  of 
olives,  to  the  Unicorn. 

[Above,  icithin.]     Why,  drawer  ! 

Boy.     Anon,  anon  ! 

Another  Boy.     Look  into  the  Nag's-head  there. 

2  Boy.     Score  a  quart  of  claret  to  the  Bar  ; 
And  a  pound  of  sausages  into  the  Flower-pot. 


Enter  first  Servant,  with  Wine. 

1  Scrv.     The  devil's  in  their  throats.     Anon, 
anon  ! 

Enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.     Mull  a  pint 

Of  sack  there  for  the  women  in  the  Flower-de-luce, 
And  put  in  ginger  enough.     .     .     . 
And,  Robin,  fetch  tobacco  for  the  Peacock  ; 
They  will  not  be  drunk  till  midnight  else. 

[Within.]   .  Drawer  ! 

1  Boy.  Anon,  anon  !  Speak  to  the  Tiger,  Peter. 
— Fletcher  ,'  The  Captain,'  Act  IV.,  sc.  ii. 

Look  into  the  Lilly-pot, — Fletcher,  '  The  Queen 
of  Corinth,'  Act  II.,  sc.  iv. 

When  the  loath' d  noise 

Of  drawers,  'prentices  and  boys 

Hath  left  us,  and  the  clam'rous  bar 

Items  no  pints  i'  th'  Moon  or  Star. 
— Henry   Vaughan,    '  To   my   Ingenuous   Friend, 
R.W.,'  5-8. 

Very  welcome,  gentlemen  ! — Chamberlain,  show 
the  Lion  and  the  Rose.— Farquhar,  '  The 
Beaux'  Stratagem,'  Act  I.,  sc.  i. 

Did  your  honour  call  ? — Attend  the  Lion  there — 
Pipes  and  tobacco  for  the  Angel — the  Lamb 
has  been  outrageous  this  half  hour. — Goldsmith, 
'  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  Act  III.,  sc.  i. 

The  example  in  '  Pickwick '  quoted  by 
MB.  PRIDEAUX  shows  that  the  custom  sur- 
vived, sporadically  at  least,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  last  century.  Can  present-day 
instances  be  given  of  this  practice  or  of 
names  still  legible  on  doors  ? 

David  Copperfield  on  reaching  a  Yarmouth 
inn  by  the  night  mail  was  "  shown  up  to  a 
nice  little  bedroom,  with  '  Dolphin  '  painted 
on  the  door  "  (chap.  viii.). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

.  It  has  already  been  reported  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 
that  two  Grantham  hotels  had,  and  they 
probably  still  have,  rooms  named  after 
men  of  standing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
I  remember  "  The  Rutland,"  "  The  Granby," 
"  The  Manners,"  "  The  Cust,"  and  so  forth. 
At  Stratford- on- Avon  I  put  up  at  an  inn 
where  my  chamber  door  bore  the  title  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  I  feel  sure 
that  illustrative  examples  of  naming  rooms 
in  honour  of  people  might  be  quoted  from 
Dickens.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

In  the  Old  Falcon  Hotel,  Gravesend,  I 
recollect  many  of  the  rooms  being  named  In 
the  years  1875-80  ;  and  I  believe  there  were 
also  names  in  the  Trafalgar  at  Greenwich. 
I  think  the  former  is  no  more,  and  I  am 
doubtful  about  the  latter. 

BLAIR  COCHRANE. 

Most  appropriately  the  chief  hotel,  in 
Shakespeare's  town  for  untold  years  has 
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named  its  bedrooms  after  the  bard's  plays, 
so  that  instead,  say,  of  the  usual  soul-less 
"  No.  37  "  you  sleep  in  the  "  As  you  like  it." 
So  far  the  attributed  plays  have  not  been 
adopted  or  visitors  might  hesitate  to  occupy 
the  "  Yorkshire  Tragedy  "  room. 

W.   JAGGARD,   Capt. 

HERALDRY  (12  S.  ix.  192). — The  sug- 
gestion that  I  am  compiling  an  heraldic 
work  seems  to  have  created  much  interest. 
Whether  I  shall  ever  live  to  complete  it 
is  a  doubtful  matter,  for  a  work  of  the  kind 
means  hours  and  years  of  labour,  far  more 
than  I  can  ever  give.  I  mentioned  some 
of  the  authorities  or  textbooks  on  the 
subject,  but  not  all,  for  I  feel  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  carefully  to  examine  and 
collate  from  those  works,  many  of  which 
are  "  standard "  but  are  not  easily  ac- 
cessible for  reference. 

As  to  MR.  UDAL'S  comments,  they  are 
valuable,  but  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  any 
person  going  into  an  engraver's  shop  and 
consulting  Fairbairn's  '  Crests,'  possessed 
by  most  good  jewellers,  and  having  arms 
engraved  on  plate  or  rings  which  in  a  genera- 
tion or  two  pass  as  heirlooms. 

With  the  Heralds'  Visitations  a  close 
examination  reveals  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  "  disclaimers  "  were  merely  those 
who  refused  to  pay  the  fees  demanded,  for 
there  are  plenty  of  instances  of  two  brothers, 
one  armigerous,  the  other  a  "  disclaimer," 
according  to  the  Herald.  Now  this  is 
absurd. 

Those  ignorant  of  heraldry  do  not 
grasp  the  fact  that  when  a  coat  of  arms 
is  granted,  let  us  say,  for  example,  in  1800, 
it  did  not  belong  before  that  date.  The 
truth  is  that  when  money  is  made,  and 
the  makers  thereof  want  to  set  up  as  "  gen- 
try," they  find  a  coat  of  arms  looks  well 
on  the  spoons  and  forks  ;  and  there  was  a 
fashion  for  gold  signet  rings  encouraged  by 
the  jewellers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Ex-libris,  too,  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
show  some  amusing  anomalies.  I  could 
quote  a  father  and  son  who  used  totally 
different  arms  merely  derived  from"  an 
engraver's  researches. 

13  ut  the  Heralds  in  their  Visitations  re- 
cord that  they  registered  arms  on  quite 
as  slight  a  foundation  as  this.  With  heraldry 
a.s  \\ith  genealogy  many  queer  "  facts " 
come  into  one's  notice.  These  two  studies 
go  hand  in  hand  and  the  one  proves  the 
other  and  that  in  the  only  safe  way.  Thus 


I  cannot  see  how  any  book  dealing  with 
heraldry  can  do  more  than  identify  arms ; 
the  disclaiming  must  be  left  to  genealo- 
gists. 

I  have  seen  the  most  slender  evidence 
credited  as  pedigree.  The  only  real 
evidence  is  MSS.  and  documents,  and 
after  1536  the  Parish  Registers  ;  and  this 
is  why  I  have  so  often  written  to  try  and 
impress  the  immense  value  of  these  parochial 
MSS.,  for  the  Diocesan  Registers  are  in  so 
bad  a  state  that  the  wise  legislation  of 
James  I.  is  of  no  avail.  Nothing  has  been 
dono  to  promote  the  preservation  of  Parish 
Registers  by  type -written  copies.  Many 
Parish  Registers  are  fast  perishing  from 
neglect,  and  often  by  chemicals  having 
been  used  to  bring  up  the  faded  ink,  an 
expedient  which  in  the  end  fades  it  beyond 
recall. 

But  to  return  to  heraldry — -it  is  sur- 
prising the  number  of  shields  sent  to  me  for 
identification,  and  which  remain  unidenti- 
fied till  the  present  day. 

This  was  what  first  put  it  into  my  mind 
to  collect  coats  of  arms.  The  word 
"  dictionary  "  implies  a  vocabulary  and  a 
description  of  heraldic  terms.  This  sort 
of  work  has  been  well  done  by  most  of  tho 
old  Heralds  and  scarcely  requires  dupli- 
cation. It  is  impossible  to  discover  that  the 
Heralds  worked  on  any  set  plan  or  system 
in  granting  arms  ;  but  with  Welsh  Heralds 
descent  is  shown  by  the  arms.  I  find  cer- 
tain pharges  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  rise  of  heraldry  seems  to  date 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  bulk 
of  coats  of  arms  increased  after  the  Dis- 
solution of  the  Monasteries,  when  new  men 
bought  old  acres.  The  appointment  of 
the  Heralds'  College  does  not  seem  to  imply 
a  special  knowledge  of  the  subject,  though 
I  imagine  a  herald  is  supposed  to  be  able 
to  blazon  a  shield.  It  would  be  interesting 
if  some  one  would  give  further  details  of 
what  the  work  of  the  Heralds'  College  is. 
As  regards  the  tax  on  arms,  it  merely  com- 
plicates the  matter  by  making  the  "  new 
poor  "  unable  to  pay  and  encouraging  the 
new  rich  to  invest  in  heraldry. 

Will  those  interested  in  heraldry  give 
their  opinions  on  the  subject,  for  I  know 
that  a  list  of  heraldic  books  would  be  use- 
ful to  many.  The  earliest  printed  book 
seems  Guillim,  which  ran  through  various 
editions,  but  I  cannot  find  any  list  of  heraldic 
MSS.  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 
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"FLOBEAT  ETONA  !  "  (12  S.  ix.  Ill, 
153).— The  two  depicted  by  Lady  Buller 
were  Robert  Elwes,  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
the  Hon.  Stanley  Monck,  52nd  Light 
Infantry.  Monck  told  me  later  that  there 
had  been  no  mention  of  Eton  at  the  time. 
I  knew  them  both.  J.  McG. 

CHRISTOPHER  SAXTON  (12  S.  ix.  191).— 
Among  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Depositions 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  (Bdle.  44,  No.  47) 
is  a  plan  of  part  of  the  course  of  Luddenden 
Brook  dividing  Midgeley  and  Warley,  made 
by  Christopher  Saxton,  and  dated  1599. 
In  a  later  bundle  (51,  No.  59)  is  a  perfect 
plat  of  the  mills  and  watercourses  in,  dispute 
between  John  Towneley,  Esq.,  and  John 
Parker,  gent.,  in  Extwistle  and  Worsthorne, 
"made  by  Christopher  Saxton,  April  23, 
1606."  At  the  same  time  he  made  a,  deposi- 
tion as  Christopher  Saxton  of  Dunningley, 
in  the  county  of  York,  gent.,  aged  64  or 
thereabouts,  saying  that  he  had  seen  the 
water  of  Swinden  running  between  com- 
plainant's mill  and  the  new  mill  called  Mr. 
Parker's  mill,  and  had  measured  the  same. 
He  did  not  see  any  wellsprings  or  runnels  of 
water  coming  into  the  said  brook  between 
the  mills 

but  onlie  suche  as  he  this  deponent  hath  ex- 
pressed and  sett  downe  in  one  platte  by  him  this 
deponent  made  and  nowe  shewed  and  delyvered 
unto  the  said  Commissioners  at  the  tyme  of  this 
his  examination. 

The  "  platte  "  accordingly  is  endorsed  by 
the  Commissioners  who  took  the  depositions 
as  having  been  shown  to  them  at  Burnley  on 
the  date  above  given.  This  proves  that  he 
was  living  ten  years  later  than  1596,  and 
gives  his  residence  at  the  time.  Dunningley 
is  north  of  Wakefield.  J.  BROWNBILL. 

In  the  eighties  I  published  in  '  N.  &  Q. '  all 
I  had  been  able  to  scrape  together  about 
Saxton's  life,  and  since  then  I  have  kept  a 
look-out  for  further  data.  According  to  the 
'D.N.B.'  he  was  alive  as  late  as  1596  ;  but 
neither  the  date  of  his  death  nor  the  place 
of  his  burial  are  given.  The  only  scrap  of 
information  I  have  come  across  since  the 
appearance  of  the  'D.N.B.'  volume  is  that 
Saxton  gave  evidence  and  submitted  plans 
in  a  dispute  about  the  upkeep  of  certain 
drains  on  Hatfield  Chase  in  the  Isle  of  Axe- 
holme,  I  believe  in  1597.  My  notes  and 
books  are  inaccessible  at  present,  but  these 
new  particulars  were  given  in  a  recently 
published  book  on  the  history  of  the  Island 
or  the  Chase  by  an  author  whose  name  I  do 
not  remember.  L.  L.  K. 


RUNNYMEDE  (12  S.  ix.  150,  177,  195).— 
One  would  like  to  hear  more  of  the  copy  of 
Magna  Charta  bearing  the  signature  of  Geof  - 
f  rey  de  Say  which  MR.  PARSONS  tells  us  is  in  the 
possession  of  his  descendants.  The  standard 
work  on  the  Charter,  by  McKechnie  (2nd 
ed.,  1914),  tells  us  that  only  four  of  the 
original  versions  bearing  the  great  seal  are 
known.  There  seem  to  be  copies  in  which 
the  names  of  the  twenty-five  executors  have 
been  written  in  a  later  hand  ;  but  there  are 
no  signatures  to  the  sealed  copies  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  the  magnates  named  as  wit- 
nesses did  not  sign.  Even  King  John  did 
not  sign  in  the  sense  of  subscribing  his  name. 

R.    S.    B. 

SOUND  OF  FINAL  "  A  "  (12  S.  ix.  107).— 
The  second  stanza  of  Herrick's  'The 
Widow's  Tears  ;  or  Dirge  of  Dorcas  '  begins 
thus  : — • 

Woe  worth  the  time,  woe  worth  the  day, 
That  reave  d  us  of  thee,  Tabitha. 

J.  R.  H. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHEESE-LOVING  WELSH- 
MAN (12  S.  ix.  110,  196). — The  Welshman's 
predilection  for  cheese,  and  especially  toasted 
cheese,  had  become  proverbial  long  before 
Shakespeare's  time.  In  Andrew  Boorde's 
'  First  Boke  of  the  Introduction  of  Know- 
ledge '  (1547),  cap.  ii.,  the  Welshman  (de- 
scribing the  characteristics  of  his  nation) 
says  : — "  I  am  a  Welshman  ...  I  do  love 
cause  boby,  good  rosted  chese." 

One  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  early  col- 
lection of  tales  entitled  *  A  C.  Mery  Talys,' 
1525  ('  Shaks.  Jest-Books,'  ed.  W.  C.  Hazlitt, 
1881),  is  No.  LXXVI.  :— 

Of  Seynt  Peter  that  cryed  cause  bobc. — I  fynde 
wrytten  amonge  old  gestes  howe  God  mayde  Saynt 
Peter  porter  of  heuen,  and  that  God  of  hys  goodnes, 
sone  after  hys  pass  yon,  suffered  many  men  to 
come  to  the  kyngdome  of  Heven  with  small  de- 
seruynge  ;  at  which  tyme  there  was  in  heuen  a 
great  company  of  Welchemen,  whyche  with  their 
crakynge  and  babelynge  troubled  all  the  other. 
Wherfore  God  sayde  to  saynte  Peter,  that  he  was 
wery  of  them',  and  that  he  woldefayne  haue  them 
out  of  heuen..  To  whome  saynte  Peter  sayd  :  Good 
Lorde,  I  warrente  you,  that  shal  be  done.  Wher- 
fore saynt  Peter  wente  out  of  heuen  gates  ami 
cryed  with  a  loud  uoyce  cause  bobe,  that  is  as  moche 
to  saye  as  rosted  chese,  whiche  thynge  the  Welche- 
men herynge,  ranne  out  of  Heuen  a  great  pace. 
And  when  Saynt  Peter  sawe  them  all  out,  he 
sodenly  wente  into  Heuen,  and  locked  the  dore,  and 
so  sparred  all  the  Welchemen  out. 

By  this  ye  may  se,  that  it  is  no  wysdome  for  a 
man  to  loue  or  to  set  .his  mynde  to  moche  vpori  any 
delycate  or  worldely  pleasure,  wherby  he  shall 
lose  the  celestial!  and  eternall  ioye. 

Enfield.  H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
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THOMAS  STUKELEY  (12  S.  ix.  191).  —  MR. 
HAYTHORNE  will  probably  find  the  informa- 
tion he  requires  in  vol.  i.  of  Simpson's  '  The 
School  of  Shakspere  '  (Chatto  and  Windus, 
1878). 

This  contains  a  reprint  of  the  anonymous 
play  (printed  in  1605)  entitled  '  The  Famous 
History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Captain 
Thomas  Stukely,  with  his  Marriage  to  Alder- 
man Curteis'  daughter,  and  valiant  ending 
of  his  Life  at  the  Battle  of  Alcazar,'  preceded 
by  a  biographical  notice  of  Sir  Thomas 
Stukeley  (he  was  knighted  in  1571)  occupy- 
ing 140  pages.  H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 

Enfield. 

THE  DANCE  OP  SALOME  (12  S.  ix.  150, 
197).  —  Above  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral 
at  Rouen  there  is  a  carving  representing  the 
dance  of  Salome  and  the  beheading  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  in  which  Salome  is  repre- 
sented as  standing  on  her  left  hand  (the 
right  forearm  having  been  broken  away), 
with  her  body  bent  in  such  a  manner  that 
her  skirts  hang  like  a  canopy  over  her 

J.  C. 


'  Miss  CHOKER,'  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE 
(12S.  ix.  90,  157,  216).  —  I  have  always  been 
told  that  "  Miss  Croker,"  afterwards  Lady 
Barrow,  was  the  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Wilson 
(not  Williams)  Croker,  and  not  her  niece, 
as  MR.  W.  COURTHOPE  FoRMANhasit.  The 
story  is  that  Mrs.  Croker  had  a  baby  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  that  her  mother,  who 
had  had  a  baby  at  about  the  same  time,  gave 
ovor  her  child  to  her  daughter.  J.  C. 

BARON  RICASOLI  (12  S.  ix.  91,  154).  — 
There  is  an  account  of  Bettino,  Baron  Rica- 
soli,  in  Beeton's  '  Modern  European  Cele- 
brities '  (1874).  W.  B.  H. 

HORSE-RIDING  RECORDS  (12  S.  viii.  509  ; 
ix.  32,  56,  73,  99).  —  See  article  headed 
'  Remarkable  Rides  '  in  All  the  Year  Round, 
Sept.  6,  1879.  W.  B.  H. 

THE  PILLOW  CLUB  (12  S.  ix.  169).—  This 
was  probably  a  combination  of  old  Indians 
and  of  others  connected  with  the  East,  who 
remembered  the  "  flesh-pots  "  of  their  exile 
and  tried  to  recall  the  savour.  "  Pillow  " 
is  a  rendering  of  pilaw,  a  Persian  word, 
which  denotes  chicken  stewed  in  rice  to- 
gether with  special  condiments.  Hence  the 
Patna  rice  and  the  mangoes  desiderated. 

ST.  S  WITHIN. 


QUOTATIONS  ON  CHEESE  (12  S.  ix.  188). — 
It  may  interest  MR.  HEDGER  WALLACE  to 
know  of  the  following  references  to  cheese 
and  cheese-cakes  in  Brand's  '  Popular 

Antiquities  '  : — 

p.  37.  By  the  following  passage  in  Feme's 
'  Glory  of  Generositie,'  p.  71,  it  should  seem 
that  cheese-cakes  composed  a  principal  dainty 
at  the  feast  of  Sheep-shearing.  "  Well,  vor  your 
paines  (if  you  come  to  our  Sheep -shearing  veast) 
bum  vaith  yous  taste  of  our  cheese-cake."  This 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Columell  the  Plowman. 
In  Braithwaite's  'Lancashire  Lovers,'  1640, 
Camillus  the  Clown,  courting  Doriclea,  tells  her, 
"  We  will  have  a  lustie  cheese-cake  at  our  sheepe 
wash  "  (p.  19). 

pp.  70-71,  under  title  '  Groaning  cake  and 
cheese.'  Against  the  time  of  the  good  wife's 
delivery,  it  has  been  everywhere  the  custom  for 
the  husband  to  provide  a  large  cheese  and  cake. 
These,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the 
objects  of  ancient  superstition.  It  was  not  un- 
usual to  preserve  for  many  years,  I  know  not  for 
what  superstitious  intent,  pieces  of  "  the  Groaning 
cake." 

It  is  customary  at  Oxford  to  cut  the  cheese 
(called  in  the  north  of  England,  in  allusion 
to  the  mother's  complaints  at  her  delivery  '•  the 
groaning  cheese  ")  in  the  middle  when  the  child 
is  born,  and  so  by  degrees  form  it  into  a  large 
kind  of  ring,  through  which  the  child  must  be 
passed  on  the  day  of  the  christening.  In  other 
places,  the  first  cut  of  the  sick  wife's  cheese  (so 
also  they  call  the  Groaning  cheese)  is  to  be  divided 
into  little  pieces,  and  tossed  in  the  midwife's 
smock,  to  cause  young  women  to  dream  of  their 
lovers.  Slices  of  the  first  cut  of  the  Groaning 
cheese  are  in  the  north  of  England  laid  under  the 
pillows  of  young  persons  for  the  above  pur- 
pose. 

In  the  old  play  of  '  The  Vow-Breaker  ; 
or  The  Fayre  Maid  of  Clifton,'  1636,  in  a 
scene  where  is  discovered  "  a  bed  covered 
with  white,  enter  Prattle,  Magpy,  Long 
Tongue,  Barren  with  a  child,  Anne  in  bod," 
Boote  says  : — . 

"  Neece,  bring  the  Groaning  cheese,  and  all 
requisites;  I  must  supply  the  father's  place  and 
bid  god-fathers." 

The  following  allusion  to  this  .  cheese 
occurs  in  '  Westward  for  Smelts,'  1620  : — 

At  last,  hee  locked  oxit  of  the  window,  asking 
who  knocked  at  the  doore  ?  Tis  I,  kind  husband 
(answered  shee)  that  have  beene  at  a  woman's 
labour ;  prethee,  sweetheart,  open  the  door. 
All  these  kind  words  would  not  get  her  admit- 
tance, but  gained  this  churlish  answere  at  his 
hands  :  Hast  thou  been  at  a  woman's  labour  ? 
Then  prethee  sweetheart,  returne  and  amongst 
the  residue  of  the  wives,  help  thou  to  devour  the 
Groaning  cheese,  and  sucke  up  the  honest  man's 
ale  till  you  are  drunke  ;  by  that  time  twill  be  day- 
light and  I  will  have  thy  friends  at  thy  returne, 
who  will  give  thee  thanks  for  thy  charitie. 

ROBERT  GOWER. 
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ROYAL  EAST  INDIA  VOLUNTEERS  (12  S. 
•  ix.  191). — This  corps  was  raised  Sept. 
1796,  and  consisted  of  two  regiments 
(London  Gazette,  Nov.  8-12,  1796),  and 
came  under  the  heading  of  London  Volun- 
teers. A  third  regiment  was  formed  in 
1798.  An  order  was  issued  for  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Volunteers  in  1814.  In 
1820  another  regiment,  called  the  Royal 
East  India  Volunteer  Infantry,  came  into 
being,  all  the  commissions  bearing  date 
Aug.  9,  1820.  This  corps  existed  up  to 
Feb.  1834,  when  it  disappears  from  the 
Army  List.  H.  E.  GOVIER. 

Senior  Library  Attendant. 
War  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

Mr.  William  Foster  of  the  India  Office 
compiled  some  years  ago  a  '  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Paintings,  Statues, 
&c.,  in  the  India  Office.'  The  pictures 
numbered  39  and  42  are  the  presentation 
and  consecration  of  Colours  to  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Regiments  of  the  R.E.I.  Volunteers. 
The  Hon.  E.I.  Company  raised  and  main- 
tained three  regiments  of  Volunteers  from 
among  their  employees  at  Poplar  between 
1795  and  1799.  Mr.  Foster  gives  a  com- 
plete account  of  the  circumstance.  The 
object  of  the  force  was  "  to  more  effectually 
secure  the  Warehouses  of  the  Company 
against  hazard  from  Insurrection  or 
Tumults,"  and  generally  to  assist  in  keeping 
order.  The  ceremonies  depicted  took  place 
on  Lord's  Cricket  Ground.  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Foster  be  informed  of  the  discovery 
of  the  button.  FRANK  PENNY. 

Two  regiments  of  Volunteers  were 
formed  by  the  Honourable  East  India 
Company,  in  London,  in  the  autumn  of 
1796,  "  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
Warehouses  of  the  Company  against  hazard 
from  Insurrection  or  Tumults,"  &c.  A 
third  regiment  was  formed  in  1798. 

They  were  only  liable  to  be  called  out  for 
service  in  London  and  its  environs  "  for 
the  suppression  of  riots  and  tumults." 

They  appear  in  the  contemporary  Army 
Lists  with  all  the  other  Volunteer  regiments. 

They  were  disbanded  in  1814. 

Much  information  about  them  will  be 
found  in  The  Journal  of  Indian  Art,  vol. 
iv.,  No.  34,  of  April,  1891,  in  an  article  by 
Sir  George  Birdwood. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

This  was  one  of  the  very  numerous 
Volunteer  corps  raised  in  1803  to  protect 


London  from  Napoleon's  threatened  in- 
vasion. It  was  chiefly  officered  by  the 
directors,  officials,  and  clerks  of  the  H.E.I. 
|  Co.,  and  a  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  '  List 
of  Volunteer  and  Yeomanry  Corps,'  1804, 
in  Brit.  Mus.  W-  R.  WILLIAMS. 

HOUSE  BELLS  (12  S.  ix.  190). — Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  describing  a  Scottish  inn,  in 
her  '  Journals,'  writes  : — • 

There  being  no  bell  in  the  parlour,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  go  several  times  and  ask  for  what  we 
wanted  in  the  kitchen.  .  .  .  (1803,  Sept.  4.) 

At  a  later  period,  when  describing  an  inn 
at  Calais,  she  writes  : — • 

On  my  bedroom  door  is  inscribed  "  Sterne's 
Room,"  and  a  print  of  him  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place. .  .  .  The  bell  hangs  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall,  and  gives  a  single,  loud,  dull  stroke 
when  pulled  by  the  string,  so  that  you  must 
stand  and  pull  four  or  five  times,  as  if  you  were 
calling  the  people  to  prayers.  (1820,  July  11.) 

There  is  a  note  on  bells,  as  signals  for 
servants,  in  Chambers's  '  Book  of  Days ' 
(July  12).  M. 

ARMS:  IDENTIFICATION  SOUGHT  (12  S.  ix. 
191). — The  book  stamp  is  that  of  Henri  de 
G  uenegaud,  Marquis  de  Plancy,  1 609 - 1 67  6,  son 
of  Gabriel  de  Guenegaud  (d.  1648)  and  Marie 
de  La  Croix.  His  arms  were  :  Quarterly,  1,  4, 
azure  a  cross  charged  with  a  crescent  gules 
(La  Croix)  ;  2,  quarterly  France  modern  a 
bordure  gules  and  or  3  torteaux  (Courtenay)  ; 
3,  argent  two  bars  sable  (Harlai)  ;  over  all  : 
gules  a  lion  rampant  or  (Guenegaud).  He 
was  Secretaire  d'Etat  and  Garde  des  Sceaux 
during  the  Fronde  ;  his  barony  of  Plancy 
was  erected  into  a  marquessate  in  1656  ;  his 
fall  from  power  followed  that  of  the  Sur- 
intendent  Fouquet.  Guigard's  '  Armorial  du 
Bibliophile,'  ii.  248-9,  catalogues  three 
armorial  stamps  of  this  personage,  in  tM'o  of 
which  the  Guenegaud  lion  is  accompanied  in 
chief  by  a  double  traverse  cross.  Interesting 
details  of  Guenegaud' s  career,  including  his 
will  (otherwise  unpublished),  are  given  in 
Baron  G.  de  Plancy 's  '  Le  Marquisat  de 
Plancy  et  ses  Seigneurs,'  Arcis-sur-Aube, 
1895,  which  reproduces  the  engraved  por- 
trait of  the  Secretaire  d'Etat,  after  Ph.  de 
Champagne  (here  the  Guenegaud  inescut- 
cheon  is  without  the  cross).  The  Courtenay 
quartering  came  to  the  La  Croix  by  the 
marriage  (1561)  of  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
Hector  de  Courtenay,  Sr.  de  La  Ferte-Lou- 
piere,  to  Nicolas  de  La  Croix,  Vicomte  de 
Semoine,  &c.  Gabriel  de  Guenegaud' s  wife, 
Marie,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Claude  de  La 
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Croix,  Vicomte  of  Semoine  and.  Baron  of 
Plancy,  who  married  a  Louise  de  Harlai. 
This  last  alliance  is  found  in  the  Court enay 
pedigrees,  but  Baron  G.  de  Plancy  is  not  pre- 
cisely clear  as  to  the  descent  from  Charlotte 
de  Courtenay.  X.  V.  D.  P. 

This  copy  of  Petra  Sancta's  '  Tesserae 
Gentilitiae '  (Rome,  1638)  probably  be- 
longed at  one  time  to  one  of  the  children 
of  Henri  IV.  of  France  and  his  second 
consort,  Marie  do'  Medici.  Petra  Sancta  was 
for  some  years  private  secretary  to  Marie 
d ;'  Medici,  and  is  generally  understood  to 
have  been  the  Italian  teacher  of  the  future 
Queen  Henrietta  Marie  of  England.  Petra 
Sancta  returned  to  Italy  in  1625  (the  year 
of  the  marriage  of  his  pupil  to  Charles  I.), 
and  died  at  Rome  about  1648. 

ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

This  stamp  is  stated  by  Guigard  to  have 
belonged  to  Henri  de  Guenegaud  (1609-76), 
Secretaire  d'Etat  et  Commandeur  des  Ordres 
du  Roi.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  cor- 
rect, but  the  heraldry  is  peculiar  as  Guigard 
ascribes  the  1st  and  4th  quarters  of  the  shield 
to  the  family  of  La  Croix,  and  the  lion  on  the 
inescutcheon  of  pretence  to  Guenegaud. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

"  SHUFFLE-WING  "  OR  "  SHOVEL-WING  " 
(12  S..ix.  129,  174). — Further  evidence  for 
this  word  is  given  in  Prof.  Wright's  '  E.D.D.,' 
a  work  which  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
investigators  of  bird  and  plant  names.  It  is 
there  recorded  as  occurring  in  N.  Yorks 
(1891),  W.  Yorks  (1885),  W.  Worcs  (1888), 
and  Surrey  (1894).  Knapp  was,  as  MR. 
HARTING  points  out,  a  Gloucestershire  man. 
Macgillivray  records  the  name  in  his  large 
'History  of  British  Birds'  (1839),  vol.  ii., 
p.  251,  and  on  pp.  253-4  remarks  that  the 
birds  "  shuffle  along  with  short  steps,  with 
a  half-hopping  and  half-walking  move- 
ment. .  .  .  Quietly  they  search  among  the 
tiny  protuberances  of  the  soil,  gently  raising 
and  shaking  their  wings  as  they  proceed." 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  Macgillivray 
actually  heard  the  local  name  in  his  own  dis- 
trict ;  it  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that 
he  met  with  it  in  Knapp' s  '  Journal '  or  else- 
where, and  was  struck  with  its  peculiar 
appropriateness,  as  the  critical  Newton  was 
in  more  recent  years. 

I  should  hesitate  before  pronouncing  it  to 
be  "  almost  obsolete,"  as  these  dialect  and 
local  names  die  very  hard  and  have  a  sur- 


prising way  of  turning  up  in  unexpected 
places. 

I  note  that  in  Rennie's  edition  (1831)  of 
Col.  Montague's  '  Ornithological  Dictionary,' 
"  hedge -warbler  "  is  discarded  for  "  hedge - 
chanter,"  a  book-name  which  has  had  some 
currency.  LAWRENCE  F.  POWELL. 

Oxford. 

THE  SWAN'S  DYING  SONG  (12  S.  ix.  190).— 
Eugenius  Philalethes,  in  his  '  Brief  Natural 
History,'  says  : — 

It  is  said  that  swans,  a  little  before  their  death, 
sing  most  sweetly,  of  which  notwithstanding, 
Pliny,  Hist.  x.  23,  thus  speaks:  "  Olorum  morte 
narratur  flebilis  cantus,  falso  ut  arbitror  aliquot 
experimentis." 

And  Scaliger,  Exercitat.  23,  to  the  like  purpose  : 
"  De  cygni  vero  cantu  suayissimo  quern  cum  men- 
daciorum  parente  Graecia  jactare  ausus  es,  ad 
Luciani  tribunal,  apud  quern  aliquid  novi  dicas, 
statuo  te." 

AndAelian,  lib.  x.,  c.  14:  "  Cantandi  studio- 
sos  esse  jam  communi  sermone  pervulgatum  est. 
Ego,  vero,  cygnurn  nunquam  audivi  canere, 
fortasse  neque  alius." 

ROBERT  GOWER. 

The  Song  of  the  Swan  is  discussed  at  some 
length  and  with  an  abundance  of  literary 
references  in  Note  O  at  the  end  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Geddes's  edition  of  Plato's 
'Phaedo,'  2nd  ed.,  1885.  From  this  the 
following  extracts  are  taken  :• — • 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  ancients 
considered  the  dying  spng  of  the  Swan  to  be  both 
its  first  and  last  musical  strain,  as  if  it  were  the 
bursting  forth  of  a  power  unknown  before.  This, 
however,  is  an  erroneous  impression,  and  the 
passage  in  the  Phaedo  [84E-85A]  is  proof  to 
that  effect :  for,  although  Socrates  is  represented 
as  saying  that  it  sings  most  richly  at  death,  he 
yet  admits  that  it  sings  also  at  other  times.  The 
oldest  references  to  its  cry  make  no  mention 
of  the  approach  of  death  and  regard  it  as  a 
familiar  phenomenon  of  its  life :  cf.  Homer, 
Iliad  ii.  463 ;  Hesiod,  Scutum  Herculis,  316 
(cf.  Aristoph.  Aves.  776 ;  Callimachus,  Hymn. 
Apoll.  5,  Hymn.  Del.  249,  in  which  last  passage 
the  Swans  are  represented  as  singing,  not  on 
the  occasion  of  their  own  death,  but  on  that 
of  the  birth  of  Phoebus). 

The  majestic  form,  the  dazzling  whiteness,  the 
grace  of  motion  on  the  element  of  water,  and 
the  lofty  freedom  of  flight  in  the  element  of  air, 
combined  with  its  incapacity  to  move  with  ease 
on  the  common  element  of  earth,  were  features 
marking  out  this  bird  for  high  poetic  associations. 
.  .  .  It  was  but  a  step  to  complete  its 
investiture  as  the  bird  of  Apollo  (Cic.  Tusc. 
i.  30)  by  ascribing  to  it  the  almost  necessary 
accomplishment  of  the  gift  of  song. 

The  origin  of  the  notion  of  its  melodiousness  at 
death  is  due  to  the  kindred  fancy,  that  the  poets, 
the  servants  of  Apollo,  as  their  locks  grew  white 
with  age,  while  their  voice  became  shrill  (hence 
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argutus  as  epithet  of  a  bard)  and  their  framo 
grew  attenuated,  were  thus  undergoing  trans- 
formation into  swans.  Hence  the  soul  of 
Orpheus  (Plato,  Republic  x.  620A),  in  passing  into 
a  new  existence,  is  said  to  have  chosen  the  life  and 
form  of  a  swan.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  Song  of  the  Swan  with  the  season  of 
death,  is  found  in  the  Orphic  or  Pythagorean 
Aeschylus,  where  he  speaks  of  the  prophetess 
Cassandra  as  having  sung  her  own  funeral  song. 
(Agamemnon,  1444.) 

After  pointing  out  that,  with  the  exception 
of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  ix.  13,  2),  "  the  majo- 
rity of  ancient  authorities  is  against  the 
reality  of  the  death-song  of  the  Swan," 
Geddes  observes  that 

among  the  Naturalists  of  modern  times,  while 
there  is  considerable  dubiety  as  to  the  death- 
song  [Oken  and  Erman  are  cited  for  the  clear 
notes  of  the  wounded  swan],  there  is  abundant 
evidence  as  to  the  musical  power  of  the  Wild 
Swan  (Cycnus  Musicus),  which  in  our  time  chiefly 
inhabits  the  more  solitary  parts  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Accounts  of  this  bird  from  ancient  travel- 
lers    probably     countenanced,     he    thinks, 
the  belief  of  the  latent  music  in  the  swan. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

TBEWTHE  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  170,  215).— 
I  think  Trethewey  is  intended ;  a  family 
of  this  name  anciently  resided  at  Treneague, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Stephen -in-Brannel, 
Cornwall.  John  Trethewey  was  living  in 
the  county  before  the  time  of  Henry  V., 
and  his  grandson  Thomas  was  M.P.  for  the 
county  in  1467. 

Arms :  Vert  a  chevron  between  three 
goats  argent. 

Trethewey  is  still  a  common  name  in  the 
neighbourhood.  T.  R.  LANJETH. 

St.  Austen. 

PETTY  FRANCE  (12  S.  viii.  407.  452, 
477  ;  ix.  95,  197).— In  the  coloured 
plan — which  I  think  is  a  scarce  one- 
issued  by  Kitchen  and  Parker  in  1771,  called 
'  An  Improved  Plan  of  the  Cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  Borough  of  South- 
wark,'  the  street  marked  as  Petty  France 
begins  in  the  west  at  a  point  opposite  to 
the  angle  formed  by  James  Street  and  Cattle 
Lane,  and  ends  east  at  Broad  Way. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

THE  «  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS'  (12  S.  viii. 
392,  434,  473;  ix.  97,  158). — Von  Morrison 
is,  of  course,  the  German  counterpart  of  the 
British  inventor  of  Morrison's  pills  to  whom 
some  grateful  consumers  of  his  pills  have 
erected  a  monument  in  the  Euston  Road, 
London.  L.  L.  K. 


"  A  BOLD     PEASANTRY,   THEIR    COUNTRY'S 

PRIDE"  (12  S.  ix.  189).— There  are  two 
things  to  be  said  about  this  query,  or  note. 
The  first,  which  will  not  be  news  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  is  that  the  four 
lines,  quoted  correctly  (except  for  "  may  '* 
instead  of  "  can  "  in  line  2),  by  Bewick, 
and  of  which  the  first,  with  the  substitution 
of  '  Then  '  for  '  But,'  is  adopted  by  Sala  in 
his  burlesque,  were  from  Goldsmith's 
'  Deserted  Village  '  (Works,  ed.  P.  Cunning- 
ham, 1854,  i.  41).  The  other  is  that"  lift  " 
is  hardly  the  term  to  apply  to  the  use  of  a 
familiar  phrase  or  hackneyed  quotation 
by  a  parodist  or  jocose  writer.  It  is  one 
of  his  usual  tricks,  and  enhances  the  pleasure 
or  amusement  of  the  reader  when  he  re- 
members the  original  and  probably  more 
serious  use  of  the  words. 

JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 

It  is  very  unlikely  this  was  a  coincidence  : 
the  MS.  may  have  given  the  line  as  a  quo- 
tation. Anent  '  Wat  Tyler,  M.P.,'  it  had 
an  extremely  short  run  at  the  Gaiety 
Theatre.  Sala  himself  admitted  that  his 
only  effort  at  burlesque-writing  was  a 
failure.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaenum  Club. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  (12  S.  viii.  325 ;  ix.  54, 
96, 175,217).—  The  Red  TasselJournal,  1873- 
76,  was  merged  into  The  Leamingtonian 
in  after  years.  I  still  have  the  sixpenny 
numbers  for  which  I  subscribed  as  they 
came  out  at  spasmodic  intervals  during  the 
eighties.  As  the  College  possessed  no  coat  of 
arms  it  adopted  the  Worcester  diocesan  arms, 
and  an  engraving  thereof  appeared  over  the 
title.  Like  most  school  journals  it  suffered 
from  continuous  change  of  editorship.  The 
feature  that  varied  least,  perhaps,  was  the 
usual  apology  for  delay.  Some  of  its  early 
editors  have  since  achieved  distinction  in 
their  professional  careers. 

W.  JAGGARD,  Capt. 

BABYLONIAN  ASTRONOMY  (12  S.  ix.  109). 
— Some  information  on  this  subject,  princi- 
pally in  its  astrological  relations,  will  be 
found  in  Jastrow's  '  The  Civilization  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Assyria,'  published  in  1915  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  If  your  corre- 
spondent reads  German,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  consult  '  Die  Kosmologie  der  Baby- 
lonier,'  by  Jensen  (Leipzig,  1891),  a  work 
which  is  probably  in  the  British  Museum. 
HENRY  LEFFMANN. 
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CHEESE  SAINT  AND  CHEESE  SACRIFICES 
(12  S.  ix.  130). — MB.  WALLACE  asks  for  in- 
formation, on  cheese  sacrifices.  Examples 
of  the  employment  of  cheese  for  this  pur- 
pose among  the  ancient  Greeks  are  given 
in  the  article  Kdse  by  the  Pauly-Wissowa 
'  Real-Encyclopaedie  der  Classischen  Alter- 
tumsM'issenschaft,'  vol.  x.,  Part  2  (Stutt- 
gart, 1919).  In  a  long  inscription  of  288 
lines  ( '  Inscriptiones  Graecae,'  vol.  xii., 
Part  3)  which  was  originally  in  the  island  of 
Thera  and  has  had  many  adventures  since, 
a  certain  Epicteta,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  B.C.,  left  directions  for  an 
annual  festival  which  she  endowed  in 
honour  of  the  Muses,  her  deceased  husband 
and  sons,  and  herself,  after  death.  One 
regulation  here  mentions  cakes  (cXXtfrat) 
made  of  wheat  and  cheese,  the  amount  of 
the  ingredients  being  specified,  which  are 
to  be  offered  in  sacrifice. 

The  Artotyritae  were  a  Christian  sect, 
a  kind  of  Montanists  who  used  bread  and 
cheese  in  the  eucharist.  The  fourth-century 
bishop  Philastrius  writes  of  them  : — 

Alii  sunt  Artotyritae  in  Galatia,  qui  panem 
et  caseum  offerunt,  non  illud  quod  ecclesia  catho- 
licaetapostolica  celebrat  offerendo. — •'  Diversarum 
haereseon  liber,'  46  (74). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

CAROLS  (12  S.  ix.  190). — One  of  the  best 
books  on  carols  is  '  Christmas  Carols,  Ancient 
and  Modern ;  including  the  Most  Popular 
in  the  West  of  England  and  the  Airs  to  which 
they  are  sung  ;  also  Specimens  of  French 
Provincial  Carols  ;  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  William  Sandys,  F.S.A.'  (London, 
1833).  The  Introduction  of  144  pages 
traces  the  history  and  customs  of  the  carol. 
ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

I  would  recommend  '  The  Cowley  Carol 
Book,'  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Woodward,  M.A. 
(A.  R.  Mowbray  and  Co.;  1st  series  1902, 
2nd  series  1919,  both  with  music). 

J.  DE  BERNIERE  SMITH. 

THE  "CHALK  FARM  PISTOLEER  "  (12  S. 
ix.  149,  196). — There  is  an  allusion  to 
duelling  at  Chalk  Farm  in  *  lei  on  parle 
francais  '  : — • 

Sprigging  (wringing  Ms  hands)  :  Oh,  dear — oh, 
dear  !  A  duel  across  my  best  bit  of  mahogany  ! 
(Rushing  between  them — roaring)  Gentlemen — 
K'-'itlemen  !  this  isn't  Chalk  Farm  ! 

G.  H.  WHITE. 

23,  Weighton  Road,  Anerley. 


MOORISH  BATTLE-AXE  AS  CREST  (12  S.  ix. 
168).: — The  bearing  of  this  may  possibly  refer 
to  the  knight  having  performed  some  par- 
ticular exploit  during  one  of  the  Crusades. 
At  a  somewhat  later  date  other  families  bore 
as  a  crest  a  Saracen's  or  Moor's  head,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Nortons  of  Hampshire  (see 
Harl,  Soc.  publications,  vol.  Ixiv.,  p.  13). 
Here  again  this  crest  probably  bore  reference 
to  some  deed,  actual  or  traditional,  performed 
by  an  ancestor  of  the  family — William  de 
Norton  having  taken  up  the  Cross  in  the  last 
Crusade  of  1270  (see  '  Some  Feudal  Coats  of 
Arms  and  Pedigrees  '). 

FREDERIC  CROOKS. 

AUTHORS  WANTED. — 

(12  S.  ix.  191.) 

"  Give  us  men  !  " — Probably  the  poem  referred 
to  by  MB.  BUCKLEY  is  that  which  begins  ; — 
"  God  give  us  men  !     A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong    minds,    great    hearts,  .  true    faith,    and 

ready  hands," 

by  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  an  American.     It  is 
given  at  11  S.  ix.  357. 

According  to  Allibone's  '  Dictionary  '  and  Kirk's 
'  Supplement '  he  was  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and 
a  somewhat  prolific  author. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

(128.  ix.  112.) 

8.  Carlyle's  *  Past  and  Present,'  Bk.  I.,  chap,  v., 
mentions  Bob  us  Higgins,  "  Sausage-maker  on  the 
great  scale."  THOMAS  FLINT. 


JJote*  on 

The  Story  of  Shoreham.     By  Henry  Cheal.     (Corn- 
bridge's  Hove,  7s.  6d.  net.) 

THE  publication  of  the  treasures  of  the  Record 
Office  is  clearly  stimulating  interest  in  the  detail 
of  bygone  daily  life,  an  interest  which  is  beginning 
strongly  to  show  itself  in  the  recent  compilation 
of  local  histories.  As  we  have  often  urged  in  our 
columns,  there  is  little  historical  reading  that  can 
compare  in  delightfulness  with  the  best  and 
most  vivid  of  the  Calendars,  and  since  com- 
paratively few  readers  have  the  time  or  means 
at  hand  for  such  delectation  it  is  a  deed  of  quite 
appreciable  goodness  to  make  the  most  important 
or  picturesque  matters  contained  in  them  acces- 
sible. This  is  done  best  of  all  in  the  story  of  a  town, 
and  nowhere  better  than  in  the  story  of  such  a 
town  as  Shoreham.  Mr.  Cheal  had  here  an  oppor- 
tunity of  which  he  has  availed  himself,  it  is  plain, 
with  enjoyment  as  well  as  care. 

His  work  claims  to  be  judged  as  a  popular 
history — which  is  to  say  that  he  has  decided 
not  to  encumber  it  with  references  to  his  sources. 
Fellow-archaeologists  and  other  students  of  Sussex 
antiquities  will  often,  indeed,  be  at  no  loss  to 
discover  whence  his  information  is  derived : 
but  even  these,  no  less  than  the  general  reader, 
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will  in  some  cases  be  at  fault,  for  the  book  contains 
a  fair  amount  of  matter  that  is  new.  We  should 
therefore  have  welcomed  some  systematic,'  even 
if  partial,  indication  of  authorities.  The  illustra- 
tions are,  on  the  whole,  clever  and  charming,  but 
we  would  have  deprecated  inserting  the  rather 
crudely  conceived  imaginary  pictures — such  as 
that  of  Charles  II.  on  board  Tattersall's  ship, 
or  that  of  the  people  drinking  the  King's  health— 
which  are  more  suitable  for  a  novel  or  a  juvenile 
magazine  than  for  these  pages.  We  regret  also 
the  absence  of  a  map  of  Shoreham  and  the 
neighbouring  country  and  coast — an  omission 
which,  we  imagine,  will  not  prove  difficult  to  re- 

Eair,    for    we    shall    consider    Sussex    ungrateful 
ideed   if  more  than  one   edition   of   this    work 
is  not  called  for. 

A  coast-town,  a  bridge  and  some  form  of 
fortification  might  be  reckoned  on  as  inevitable 
in  the  tract  of  ground  through  which  the  Adur 
runs  down,  by  an  ever -shifting  estuary,  into  the 
Channel — that  is,  so  soon  as  settlers  possessing 
any  kind  of  polity  had  established  themselves 
there.  Whether  the  Romans  had  or  had  not  a 
military  station  on  the  Adur  is  the  first  strictly 
historical  problem  that  presents  itself — one 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  means  of  finally  solv- 
ing, though  the  Roman  remains  in  that  part  of 
Sussex  sufficiently  attest  Roman  influence  in 
the  neighbourhood.  With  Ella  come  the  Saxons, 
with  Wilfred  the  Christian  Church — and  in  the 
century  after  Wilfred  the  Adur  valley  possessed 
a  saint  of  its  own,  Cuthman,  who  founded  the 
first  church  at  Steyning  and  whose  grave-slab 
(there  is  every  reason  to  believe)  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  porch  of  the  church  built  in  later 
times  upon  his  site.  With  the  Normans  de 
Braose  arrives,  who  built  his  castle  at  Bramber, 
where  once  there  had  been  a  Saxon  stronghold ; 
and  thereafter,  under  the  shadow  of  the  castle, 
Shoreham  grew  and  prospered,  sharing  both  in 
the  busy  life  of  the  south-coast  ports — the  coming 
and  going  across  the  Channel,  the  threats  of 
invasion,  the  struggle  with  the  sea — and  also  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  great  families  or  the  religious 
houses  which  rose  and  fell  beside  it. 

Mr.  Cheal  has  selected  with  great  skill  from  his 
masses  of  material,  giving  plenty  of  clues,  and, 
after  all,  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  information 
for  those  whose  interest  in  local  history  centres 
on  names  and  families,  but,  wisely,  expanding  his 
narrative  in  the  direction  of  incident,  and  record- 
ing a  multitude  of  curious  traits  of  medieval 
life  and  character.  These  are  largely  preserved 
under  the  heading  of  pardons,  or  in  the  documents 
of  law-courts,  violence  and  robbery  being  the 
main  occasion  of  them ;  but  there  is  plenty  of 
diversity  in  detail  and  not  a  little  comedy. 

A  very  good  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary history  of  the  town.  Its  first  members 
were  Roger  de  Beauchamp  and  Thomas  Pontoyse, 
summoned  to  represent  New  Shoreham  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1295  :  its  last  was  Sir  Walter  Burrell, 
elected  in  1880.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Shoreham  may  be  said  to  have  afforded  illustration 
of  the  worst  abuses  in  the  way  of  bribery  and 
corruption.  Mr.  Cheal  gives  a  lively  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  "  Christian  Society " 
under  whose  auspices  the  unholy  traffic  in  votes 
was  carried  on.  Among  the  members  of  those 
days,  nevertheless,  are  some  not  unattractive 


figures — such  as  the  Sir  William  Williams  for  whom 
Gray  wrote  that  most  uninspired  epitaph — "  Here 
foremost  in  the  dangerous  paths  of  fame  "- 
which  he  himself  could  not  like.  (Mr.  Cheal 
quotes  Mason's  version  of  the  epitaph  and  seems 
to  say  that  it  is  the  version  to  be  seen  in  tho 
church  at  La  Palais.  Is  that  so  ?) 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Old  Shoreham,  and  that  of  St.  Mary-at-Haura, 
New  Shoreham,  are  both  of  great  interest  archi- 
tecturally. Without  going  very  deep  into  the 
matter — which  was  beyond  his  scope — Mr.  Cheal 
sets  out  the  essential  and  most  remarkable 
features  of  each  of  them.  The  prefixes  "  Old  " 
and  "  New  "  date  from  the  thirteenth  century, 
"  New  "  Shoreham,  down  by  the  ferry,  having 
advantages  which  early  drew  to  it  the  life  and 
importance  at  first  settled  somewhat  higher  up 
stream.  An  old  name  for  the  place,  Hulkes- 
mouth,  survives  on  the  ancient  borough  seal. 

For  many  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  rather  sleepy  little  port,  whose  name  was  men- 
tioned chiefly  in  connexion  with  King  Charles, 
Shoreham  acquired  a  new  interest  for  the  general 
public  upon  the  foundation,  shortly  before  the 
war,  of  the  aerodrome,  and  then,  after  war  had 
been  declared,  through  the  formation  of  the  camp 
on  Slonk  Hill.  The  history  of  the  town  during 
the  war  naturally  could  not  be  attempted  in  this 
book,  nor  yet  much  detail  of  the  progress  of 
aviation  here.  Yet  we  think  the  dates,  circum- 
stances and  persons  concerned  in  the  foundation 
of  the  aerodrome  might  have  been  supplied ; 
and  the  account  of  the  camp  might  have  been 
more  workmanlike,  to  match  the  rest  of  the  book. 

We  congratulate  both  Mr.  Cheal  and  his  pub- 
lishers on  a  piece  of  work  which,  we  may  repeat, 
has  laid  Sussex  men  and  women  under  a  real 
obligation  to  them. 
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PASSING  STRESS. 

A  CENTURY  ago,  English,  Prussians  and 
Russians  marched  as  "  the  Allies  "  to  Paris. 
Now,  many  had  it  that  "the  Allies"  were 
to  march  east  and  west  to  Berlin.  Words- 
worth— though,  in  the  contemporary  Shelley, 
already,  men 

Have  been  abandoned  by  their  faithless  Allies. 

The  Arnaut,  Servian,  and  Albanian  allies. 
—lifted  up  a  great  voice   for  a   poor   man, 
victim  of  Napoleon  : — 

Thou  hast  great  allies. 
Thy  friends  are  exultations,  agonies, 
And  love — and  Man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Swinburne,  after    1880— in  '  Bothwell '  (11. 

v.):— 

And  has  betrayed  the  blood  of  his  allies. 

And  as  late  as  1894  Lionel  Johnson  sang,  for 

Ireland  :— 

<;<,!, i, .n  (/Hies  are  thine,  bright  souls  of  saints, 
Glad  choirs  of  intercession  for  the  Gael. 


Matthew  Arnold,  too,  had  said,  in  '  Merope  ' 
(c.  1850)  :— 

How  useless  an  ally  a  people  is. 
Coventry  Patmore   at   that   time,   in    *  The 
Angel  in  the  House  '  (x.  4)  :• — 

Prove  his  most  powerful  allies. 
Then  Tennyson  ( '  Iliad,'  xviii. )  : — 

Thrice  backward  reel'd  the  Trojans  and  allies. 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  in    1876,   '  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,'  V.  iv.  : — • 

Your  English  barons  ;  barred  them  from  allies. 
And  Robert  Bridges,  Poet  Laureate  of  this 
day,  in  *  Demeter  '  : — 

I  welcome  you,  my  loving  true  allies. 
and  in  '  The  Growth  of  Love  '  : — 

Trusting  too  much  to  her  divine  ally. 
But  even  poets  might,  if  they  would,  more 
often  (judging  by  present -day  general  uses), 
follow   Shelley  with   allies.     Gerald   Gould, 
author  of  '  Monogamy  '  (1918),  speaks  of 

Taking  for  allies  music  and  good  wine. 
And  Punch's  joke  reads  "  Deutschland  iiber 
Allies  "  ;  as  by  an  Oxford  scholar,  one  is  in- 
formed. 

And  indeed  ally  seems  holding  on,  less 
unshaken  than  allies.  "  I  have  heard 
edi  cated  people  say  allies,  but  very  seldom  ; 
and  never  ally."  Another  such  one  writes, 
in  England,  Sept.  24,  1918,  "  I  say  allies  and 
ally."  Nevertheless,  another,  at  the  same 
date,  "  Personally  1  say  ally,  but  hear  it  often 
ally"  To  him  comments  Oxford,  1918, 
"  The  uneducated  seem  commonly  to  say 
ally,  and  alleys  (horribile  dictu  \)"  Then  to 
him  Cambridge,  1918,  "I  only  know 
ally"  Another,  a  Cambridge  ex-Fellow,  has 
heard  (but  does  not  say)  ally  to  rhyme  with 
dally."  London,  1918,  in  a  man  of  letters 
thinks  ally  and  ally  are  used  with  equal 
frequency.  "  I  have  heard  them  both  in 
the  same  sentence."  So,  another,  an  Oxford 
hearer.  Another  Londoner  thinks  allies 
now  only  "  exceptional  Scots."  And  yet 
Lord  Holland's  Lady  Sarah  Lennox  had 
remarked  how  her  King,  in  1760,  "  laid  the 
accents  on  the  first  syllable  of  Allys  and 
Revenues,  which  is  after  the  Scottish  pro- 
nunciation." "  Alleys  "  is  how  the  popu- 
lace commonly  talked  in  Ireland  concerning 
the  Allies. 

Certainly,  when  in   '  N.  &  Q.,'  12  S.  i.  365, 
allies  was   suggested   instead   of  malice,   in 
'  Julius    Caesar,'  III.    i.    174,     it   was     fair 
12  S.  i.  477)  to  point  out  that  such  a  trochee 
could  not  be  heard  by  Shakespeare. 

That  there  is  a  changing  in  accent,  many 
not  too  thoughtless  people  do  not  note.     As 
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for  pronunciation,  they  want  to  know,  for  j 
accent,  which  is  right.  They  know  not  the  j 
overlord,  usage,  or  where  he  has  his  seat  of 
authority ;  and  how  flexible  are  his  laws. 
And  they  do  not  feel  that  what  is  called 
"  vulgar  "is  often  what  is  old.  Mr.  Walker, 
in  his  dictionary,  did  not.  They  do  not  con- 
sider curiously.  They  may  have  the  mark 
of  the  ill-educated — to  be  irritated  by  what 
seems  new  and  strange,  rather  than  there- 
with to  be  interested.  Dictionaries,  speakers 
of  equal  authority,  poets,  stress  variously. 
Of  less  use,  so  far,  are  your  collections  of 
words  "  mispronounced." 

Many  words  like  "  ally  "  have  been,  or 
still  are,  balancing  between  the  older  accent 
further  on  in  the  word,  and  the  newer,  further 
back.  Archbishop  Trench— suggest er,  1857, 
of  the  '  New  English  (Oxford)  Dictionary  ' — 
noted,  in  1855,*  prestige  as  already  so  pro- 
nounced by  some.  It  has  taken  long  to  tip 
back ;  if  it  has  tipped  back  at  all.  In 
America,  of  course,  and  unhappily,  it  has — 
to  prestige.  And  depot — which,  at  that  date, 
the  same  writer  noted  as  lately  having 
changed  from  depot — has  stayed  so  ;  and 
has,  by  some  in  America,  been  further 
"  anglicized  "  into  deepott. 

Of  course  crowds  of  French  dissyllables 
in  English  had  not  only  in  Chaucer  but  in 
"  Elizabethan  "  writers — always  is  meant, 
by  that,  writers  of  Elizabeth's  later  days,  and 
of  the  days  of  the  early  Stuarts — a  stress  on 
the  last  syllable  ;  and  now  have  it  on  the  first. 
Trench  cites  honour,  sentence  in  Chaucer  ; 
forest,  captive,  cruel  in  Spenser  ;  comrade, 
surface  in  Milton ;  and  uproar ;  as  noted 
further  on.  He  states  that  the  earlier  accent 
in  English  is  "as  in  French."  But  this, 
"  with  a  difference,"  he  should  have  added. 
For,  there  is  no  such  heavy  stress  in  French. 
And  the  English  speakers,  with  Teutonic  in- 
stinct, doubtless  exaggerated  the  stress, 
whether  placed  on  the  word  earlier  or  later. 
"  Les  Anglais  mangent  leurs  gyllabes," 
remains  true  for  their  syllables  left  un- 
stressed. 

So,  English  readers  will  not  make  the 
name  sound  "  as  in  French,"  when  they 
read  in  '  Childe  Harold  '  (iii.  72)  of 

The  self -torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau. 
or  in  Mangan  : — 

Though  you  find  me,  as  I  near  my  goal, 

Sentimentalising  like  Rousseau, 
O  1  I  had  a  grand  Byronian  soul, 
Twenty  golden  years  ago. 


Nor    the    French    word,    when,    in    Pope's 
Timon's  Villa  (Ep.  iv.)  :— 

The  rich  buffet  well-coloured  serpents  grace, 
And  gaping  Tritons  spew  to  wash  your  face. 
Nor   in    Crabbe's    'Borough'    (xx.),    'Ellen 
Orford  '  :— 

Lo  !    that  chateau,  the  western  tower  decay' d.* 
Shall  you  compensate  ;  or  will  you  com- 
pensate,    with     "  uneducated     Scots  " — in- 


*  '  English  Past  and  Present,'  1st  ed. 


*  Here  is  no  intent  to  ignore  beautiful 
schwebende  Betonung,  "  hovering  accent,"  in 
English  words,  such  as  in  Milton's 

"  In  his  own  image  he 
Created  thee,  in  the  image  of  God 
Express." — ('  Paradise  Lost,'  vii.  526.) 
"  In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air." 

('  Comus,'  4.)  >? 
"  Such  serene  tidings  moved  such  human  smart." 

('  Mary  and  Gabriel,'  by  Rupert  Brooke.) 
"  With  ripples  of  her  perplexed  shaken  heart." 

(Ib.) 

And    in    the    word    divine.     Perhaps,    as     when 
Ben  Jonson  says  : — 

"  The  divine  secret  that  doth  fly  in  clouds." 
('  Alchemist,'  III.  ii.) 
Certainly,  in 

"  And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze." 

( Keats' s  '  Isabella.') 
And  in 
"  The  herd  went  wandering  o'er  the  divine  mead." 

(Shelley's  '  Homer's  Mercury,'  xvii.) 
The  same  poem  has  no  doubt  the  fixed 

"  Of  earthly  or  divine  from  its  recess." 

(Ib.  Ixxvi.) 

Wordsworth,   also,    though  commonly   using  the 
word  thus  fixed,  has 

"  The  divine  Milton." 
"  And  divine  Art." 

And   A.   de  Vere,   '  St.   Thomas   of  Canterbury,' 
I.  ii.  :— 

"  The  divine  burthen,  and  the  weight  from  God." 
Though,  in  the  same  scene, 

"  Worldly  pomps, 

We  said  last  night,  are  death  to  zeal  divine." 
And  Swinburne — '  Atalanta  in  Calydon  ' — in  one 
line  : — • 

"  And  divine  deeds  and  abstinence  divine." 
— with    subtle   contrast    and    balancing ;    as    in 
'  Lycidas  '  : — • 
"  Weep    no    more,    woeful    shepherds,    weep    no 

more." 

or  in  Morris's  '  Life  and  Death  of  Jason  '  (iv.  75)  :— 
"  Once    more,   and    once    more    cast    upon   this 

land." 

or  in  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  passage  with  "  image," 
just  cited. 

But   that   word    "dhine"    is    common,    thus, 
hovering. 

In  rece  it  verse, '  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest  and 
Other  Poems,'  by  J.  C.  Squire,  1916  :— 

"  And  when  the  evidence  appeared  to  prove 
The  divine  origin  of  Him  who  died." 
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eluding  Dr.  Johnson  ! — says  a  critic  now 
(Wordsworth  compensated,  "Excursion,'  iii. 
793  ;  so  did  Browning,  in  '  JBishop  Blougram,' 
298  : — "  For  nothing  can  compensate  his 
mistake"),  who  himself  says  peremptory — 
though  Ben  Jonson  already  (1610)  said, 
"  This  peremptory  face  "  ('  Alchemist,'  V.  ii.) 
— and  who  puts  decadent  as  "  uneducated," 
though  an  old  peer  retorts,  that  he  cannot 
and  will  not  say  he  is  decadent ;  and 
the  younger  man,  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc, 
supports  him.  Decadent  is  true  Oxford, 
maintains  a  member  of  Christ  Church. 
Decadence,  at  least,  is  by  the  '  N.E.D.' 
"  held  now  to  be  more  scholarly  "  ;  while 
it  allows  that  decadence  is  general. 

Will  you  comment  or  comment  ?  Both, 
*  N.E.D.'  Spenser  had  comment  ?  Shake- 
speare, comment.  Comment  is  common  in 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland  now. 

Let  us  contemplate  ;  or  contemplate  ; 
which  latter  begins  to  have  the  flavour  of 
age  ;  and  therefore  the  more  do  some  cling 
to  it  in  England,  who  say  that  contemplate 
makes  them  feel  americanized — though 
contemplate  was  already  what  Wordsworth 
<b.  1770)  and  Shelley  (b.  1792)  heard.  How- 
ever, Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam '  (74) 
in,  or  but  a  few  years  before,  1850,  has: — 
When  I  contemplate  all  alone 
The  life  that  had  been  thine  below. 
It  must  be  said  that  Henry  VI.  ('  3  Henry 


To  mark  Shelley's  «  West  Wind  '  :— 

"  The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay, 

Lull'd  by  the  ceil  of  his  crystalline  heavens." 
as  crystalline,  were  unfeeling.     So,  less  surely,  in 
"  Caverns  on  crystalline  caverns  poised." 

('  Prometheus,  iv.  282.) 

Shelley  uses  the  word  (like  Izaak  Walton  his 
frog,  for  bait),  "  as  though  he  loved  him "  ; 
and  he  is  not  balancing  it  even,  against  his 
slightly  more  common  crystalline.  Nor  is  he,  as 
say  some  painful  (in  old  and  new  sense)  pro- 
fessors, concerning  Shelley's  "  poet-legislators," 
just  cutting  syllables  short  or  long,  marking 
them  up  or  down,  to  force  and  fit  them  in. 

However,  maybe,  Ben  Jonson  has  no  hovering 
accent  in  his  forcing,  in 

"  Nor  can  this  remote  matter  suddenly." 

('  Alchemist,'  II.  i.) 
But  Swinburne's  '  Atalanta  '  had 

"  To  the  clear  seat  and  remote  throne  of  souls." 
And  Massinger  had  ('  Virgin  Martyr,'  III.  i.) 

"  That  can  do  me  no  harm  nor  protect  you." 
< Viiainly  Massinger  had  often  no  verse  ear.     But 
a  Sir  Henry  Taylor  is  free  thus  with  protect. 

There  is  Dante  Rossetti's  (not  altogether 
beautifully  unforced) — in  '  Ave  ' — 

"  That  He  was  thine  and  thou  wast  His 
Who  feeds  among  the  field  lilies.'1 


VI.,'  II.  v.  33),  has    "  So  many  hours  must 
contemplate  " — Shakespeare's     (if    Shake- 
speare's)   only   use    of   the    word.     Though 
Ben  Jonson  ('  Alchemist,'  III.  ii.)  : — 
Whole  with  these  studies  that  contemplate  nature. 
Many  in  Ireland,  with  less    calculation  or 
onscious  reverence  for   old  fashions,   con- 
tinue to  say  "  Let    us  contemplate   in  this 
Mystery." 

Consistory  and  consistory  are  both  allowed, 
say  modern  dictionaries  ;  but  already  Shake- 
speare : — 

By  commission  from  the  consistory, 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome. 

('  Henry  VIII.,'  II.  iv.  92.) 
and  Ben  Jonson  : — 

Flee,  mischief  ;    had  your  holy  consistory. 

(Alchemist,  II.  i.) 

Are  your  years  climacteric  or  climac- 
teric ?  Most  poets  say  the  formei.  But 
the  earlier -in -the -word  stress  occurs  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Dictionaries  vary. 

Will  you  give  utterance  to  condolence,  or 
vote  condolence  ? 

It  is  recondite,  as  in  Johnson,  and  in  some 


And  Tennyson's — in  '  Maud  ' — 

"  Thy  great 

Forefathers  of  the  garden." 
As  in  Morris's  *  Jason,'  i.  367  : — 

"  And  tales  of  thy  forefathers  shalt  thou  hear." 
And  his  : — 

"  And  in  no  flowery  stead 
Had  bone  to  hear  love  songs,  or  laid 
On  any  trembling  lover's  heaving  breast." 

(iii.    141.) 
To-day,  Bridges'  '  Later  Poems  '  have 

"  In  still  midsummer  night." 

And  Seumas  O'Sullivan's  '  The  Rosses  and  Other 
Poems  '  (1918)  have 

The  dreams  a  sailor  dreams,  and  all  around  you 
Infinite — the  blue  waters  that  you  loved." 
And  Dora  Sigerson's  '  The  Sad  Years  '  (1918)  :— 
"  They  left   for    thee    their  earthly    krves,    these 

heroes  of  thy  race, 
And  died    as    all  must  die,  Kathleen,  who  once 

have  seen  thy  face." 

Then  Pearse  himself,  in  a  '  Lullaby  of  a  Woman 
of  the  Mountains  '  : — 

"  Little  gold  head,  my  house's  candle, 
You  will  guide  all  wayfarers  that  walk  this 

mountain." 
And  Rupert  Brooke's  '  Clouds  '  (1913)  :— 

"  And  turn  with  profound  gesture  vague  and 

slow  "  ; 
recalling 

"  There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound 

heaves."— ('  Hamlet,'  IV.  i.  1.) 
though    elsewhere    Shakespeare    has    the    fixed 
accent,  as  in  '  Hamlet '  II.  i.  94  : — 

"  He  raised  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound." 
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dictionaries  even  now.     But  it  is  recondite 
in  the  '  N.E.D.'  and  others. 

Do  you  say  centenary  or  centenary  ? 
Miscellany  or  miscellany  ?  You  may  say 
both  of  each,  according  to  the  '  N.E.D.' 
Yet  the  older  miscellany  was  already  noted 
in  a  book  on  "  Mistakes  "  in  1855.*  Yet 
so  was  acceptable,  the  (by  exception,)  older 
stress.  In  costume  or  costume  ?  To  exor- 
cize or  to  exorcize  ?  (Both,  of  both, '  N.E.D.' ) 
Are  you  conversant  with  it,  or  conversant  ? 
And  in  an  English  laboratory  with  an 
English  professor  ;  or  (as  with  an  Irish 
professor,  and  with  an  English  Cabinet 
Minister  speaking  at  the  Universities  Con- 
gress, 1913)  in  a  Scottish  laboratory — a 
mere  confused  echo  of  "  oratory,"  thinks 
the  quoted  professor  of  English,  in  England  ; 
people  pronouncing  (he  reflects)  words  they 
have  never  heard  pronounced. 

W.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 
(To  be  continued.} 


ARMS    ON    THE    LEVENTHORPE 

MONUMENT    IN    SAWBRIDGEWORTH 

CHURCH,   HERTS. 

AGAINST  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle 
of  Sawbridge  worth  Church,  Herts,  stands 
a  tomb  bearing  the  recumbent  effigies  of 
Sir  John  Leventhorpe,  Bart.,  of  Shingle 
or  Shingey  Hall,  and  his  wife  Joan,  beneath 
a  canopy  which  is  supported  on  Corinthian 
columns  and  surmounted  by  three  coats 
of  arms.  Sir  John  was  Sheriff  of  Herts  in 
1607,  received  the  honour  of  baronetcy  in 
1622,  and  died  in  1625.  His  wife  Joan  was 
of  the  Brograve  family  of  Hamels,  Braugh- 
ing,  and  died  in  1627-28. 

The  arms  of  Leventhorpe — Argent,  a 
bend  compony  gules  and  sable  cotised 
sable — appear  on  all  three  coats  f  ;  but 
the  artist  has  tinctured  the  cotise  gules  in 
error  for  sable. 

The  centre  coat  bears  arms  :  Quarterly, 
1  and  4,  Leventhorpe  ;  2,  Argent,  a 
fess  between  three  fleurs-de-lis"  gules  ; 
3,  Sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  clucally 
crowned,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or. 
Over  all  the  badge  of  Ulster,  d  noting 
baronetcy. 

The    quartered    arms    of   this    coat   have 


*  Vide  '  N.  &  Q.,'  US.  xi.  121. 

f  Burke's  '  General  Armory  '  omits  the  cotise 
in  the  case  of  the  Shingey  Hall  family,  but  gives 
two  cotises  sable  to  the  Kent  branch. 


hitherto  eluded  identification.  No.  2  par- 
ticularly still  remains  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Sir  John  Leventhorpe' s  great -great - 
Grandfather  John,  who  died  in  1511,  married 
ane,  daughter  of  -  —  Clovell  of  Hatfield, 
Essex,  so  Clutterbuck's  '  History  of  Hert- 
fordshire '  (iii.  208)  records.  But  Pap- 
worth's  '  Armorial '  ascribes  these  arms  to 
the  family  of  Carwell,  Karvell  or  Karwell, 
of  Wiggenhall,  Norfolk  ;  while  both  Blom- 
field's  k  Norfolk'  (ix.  179)  and  Burke's 
'  General  Armory '  record  that  Kervile 
or  Kervill  of  Wiggenhall  bore  arms  Gules, 
a  chevron  or  between  three  leopards'  faces 
argent. 

On  the      other     hand,      from     Morant's 
'  History  of    Essex '   (ii.    37),    dealing  with 
the  descent  of  Cloville  Hall,  WestHanning- 
field,  can  be  gathered  this  pedigree  : 
John  Cloville  or  Clouville,  d.  1490. 
=   Margery,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Alington,  Kt. 

Henry,   1464-1513. 

=   Margaret  Anger  of  Kent. 

I 
William,  b.   1473. 

=  •  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  William  Carew. 

Mary  =  John  Leventhorpe. 

And  in  agreement  with  this  pedigree  the 
'Visitations  of  Herts1  (Harl.  Soc.,  xxii.) 
identifies  John  Leventhorpe' s  wife  as  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  Clovell  of  West  Hanning- 
field. 

Yet  the  Clovill,  Clovile,  Clovell  or 
Clonvyle  arms  were  Argent,  two  chevrons 
sable  each  charged  with  five  nails  or.  ( Vide 
Burke,  and  F.  Chancellor's  '  Ancient  Sepul- 
chral Monuments  of  Essex,'  p.  345.) 

Nor  does  any  other  family  known  to  have 
allied  with  the  Leventhorpes  bear  the  Fess 
and  fleur-de-lis. 

No.  3,  which  is  blazoned  on  the  monu- 
ment sable,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  ducally 
crowned,  within  a  bordure  engrailed  or, 
is  attributed  uncrowned  by  Papworth  to 
Gethin  Tedwdog,  a  descendant  from  David 
Goch,  Lord  of  Penmachno ;  and,  without 
the  bordure  but  crowned,  by  Burke  to 
Twichet. 

Both  these  attributions  might  perhaps 
be  claimed  as  correct,  judging  from  the 
phonetic  similarity  of  the  two  names,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  English  Twichet 
was  descendant  from  the  Welsh  Gethin 
Teiwdeg.  But  on  this  point  one  acquainted 
with  the  Welsh  language  would  be  more 
competent  to  give  an  opinion. 

However,  the  attribution  of  the  arms  to 
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Twichet  has  reasonable  grounds,  for  the  first 
John  Leventhorpe,  who  came  from  Leven- 
thorpe  Hall  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
married  Katharine,  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 

Twychet.       She  died  and  was  buried 

at  Sawbridge worth  in  1431,  and  he,  two 
years  later.  Their  brass,  on  the  floor  of 
the  chapel,  had  five  shields,  of  which  un- 
fortunately only  two  remain,  displaying 
the  arms  "of  ( 1 )  Quarterly,  France  modern 
and  England  ;  and  (2)  England  differenced 
with  a  label  of  three  points,  each  charged 
with  as  many  fleurs-de-lis,  as  borne  by  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  Earl  of  Derby,  Hereford 
and  Lancaster,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  John  Leven- 
thorpe was  connected  either  officially  or  by 
consanguinity  with  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
as  the  collar  of  SS  which  he  wears  also  bears 
witness. 

The  arms,  however,  are  found  on  another 
brass  on  the  floor  of  the  south  aisle,  of  which 
the  male  figure  is  lost  and  only  the  female 
remains,  together  with  three  out  of  the  four 
shields  of  arms  which  were  originally  there. 
On  one  of  these  shields  Leventhorpe  quarters 
them  ;  and  on  another  this  quartered  coat 
impales  the  lady's  arms.  (It  is  worthy  of 
note  incidentally  that  the  arms  on  this  lady's 
dress,  and  occupying  one  shield  and  impaled 
on  the  other,  are  gules,  three  crescents  or, 
a  canton  ermine,  which  Cussans  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Herts  '  designates  doubtfully  Coke*  ; 
but  they  are  certainly  those  of  Dallison  or 
Dalyson,  as  Haines's  k  Monumental  Brasses ' 
and  W.  F.  Andrews' s  '  Hertfordshire  Brasses  ' 
both  state.  This  brass  is  therefore  evidently 
that  of  Thomas  Leventhorpe,  the  great 
grandfather  of  Sir  John,  who  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  George  Dallison  of  Northants, 
and  died  in  1527.) 

But  in  connexion  with  these  arms 
another  suggestion,  based  on  a  like  possible 
inaccuracy  of  tinctures  as  the  artist  showed 
in  the  case  of  the  Leventhorpe  coat,  and 
of  which  we  shall  have  another  example 
later,  is  admissible.  So,  with  a  change  of 
tinctures,  azure,  a  lion  rampant  argent  within 
a  bordure  engrailed  or,  is  ascribed  by  Pap- 
worth  to  Tirrell  of  Herts,  or,  with  bordure 
indented  instead  of  engrailed,  to  Sir  Roger 
Tyrel ;  and  by  Burke  to  the  Tyrrell  family 
of  locality  not  specified. 

This  identification  likewise  has  its  claim 
to  consideration,  since  Thomas  Leventhorpe 


who  died  1492,  married  Katharine,  daughter 

of Tyrell  of  Tyrell  Hall,  Essex. 

The  coat  on  the  left  of  Sir  John  Leven* 
thorpe's  monument  bears  arms  Leventhorpe 
impaling  Brograve,  argent,  three  lions  pas- 
sant guardant  in  pale  gules,  and  calls  for  no 
comment. 

The  coat  on  the  right  shows  Leventhorpe 

impaling  argent,  a  bend   engrailed  between 

six  billets,  sable.     In  this  case  the  artist  has 

reversed  the  tinctures  ;  the  correct  blazoning, 

the  arms  of  the  Alington  or  Allington  family  of 

Wymondley,  Herts,  and  Horseheath,  Cambs, 

being  sable,  a  bend  engrailed  between  six 

rillets  argent.*      These  arms    comprise  the 

only  record  in     Sawbridgeworth  church  of 

/he    unfortunate    Sir  Thomas    Leventhorpe, 

;he  second  baronet,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John, 

the  first  baronet,  who  met  his  death  in  a  duel 

with   Sir  Arthur   Capel  at   Little   Hadham 

n    1636   at   the   age   of    44.      He    married 

Dorothy,    daughter    of    Sir    Giles    Alington 

of   Horseheath,    Cambs,    and     Wymondley, 

Herts.     From   the    fact    that    this    coat    i& 

found  on  his  father's  monument  it  would 

appear    that    he    erected    that    memorial. 

Sir  John's  effigy  has  a  hole  in  the  breastplate,. 

and  on  the  evidence  of  this  the  tomb  is  locally 

reputed  to  be  that  of  the  dead  duellist,  the 

hole    representing    the    sword-thrust    from 

which  he   died,  whereas  it  is  only  the  socket 

of  an  iron  bar  which  supported  the  hilt  of  his 

sword. 

The  home  of  the  Leventhorpes,  Shingey 
Hall,  no  longer  survives.  Its  site  is  indicated 
by  a  moat  close  to  Trim's  Green.  The  house 
there  is  now  a  farm. 

The  notes  raise  various  points  for  discus- 
sion, which  I  would  welcome.  Also,  I  should 
like  information  as  to  whether  it  was  usual 
for  a  son  to  place  his  arms  on  his  father's 
monument. 

HERBEBT  C.  ANDREWS. 


*  The  Coke  family  succeeded  the  Leventhorpes 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  through  the  marriage  in 
1672  of  Mary  Leventhorpe  to  John  Coke  of  Mel 
bum,  Derbyshire. 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(12~S.   viii.    127,   323,   364,   406,   442,    485; 
ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204.) 

HENRY  GYLES. 

THE  most  famous  of  this  family  of  glass - 
painters.  Born  1645.  Fifth  child  of  Ed- 
mund Gyles  (b.  1611,  d.  1676)  and  Sarah 
his  wife.  He  had  thirteen  brothers  and 
sisters,  all  but  two  of  whom,  viz.,  Rebekah, 
the  youngest,  who  lived  to  be  twenty, 

*  This  coat  is  also  found  with  eight  billets. 
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.and  another  sister  (?  Rachel),  who  married 
Samuel  Smith  and  was  mother  of  "  Mr. 
Smith  the  bell-founder "  mentioned  by 
Thoresby,  died  in  infancy.  Henry  Gyles' s 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  York  Freemen's 
Roll  (Surtees  Soc.).  He  married  Hannah 

9  who  survived  him  twelve  years, 

her  burial  being  recorded  in  the  registers 
of  St.  Martin-cum-Gregory  Church  on  Sept. 
4,  1721.  By  her  he  had  six  children,  all 
but  one  of  whom,  viz.,  Rebekah  (born 
1682,  buried  Oct.  7,  1721)  also  died  in 
iinfancy.  Henry  Gyles  lived  at  No.  68, 
Micklegate  Hill,  in  the  house  formerly 
occupied  by  his  father,  and  until  recently 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dodgson,  slater. 

He  found  his  principal  employment  in 
executing  armorial  glass.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  large 
number  of  heraldic  and  ornamental  panels 
"to  be  found  in  churches  and  houses  in  York- 
shire which  were  executed  at  the  period 
during  which  he  lived,  though  not  signed 
nor  dated,  are  by  his  hand.  He  also  painted 
the  stained-glass  sundials  which  were 
fashionable  at  that  period.  One  of  these, 
with  four  charmingly  executed  little  figures 
«of  cupids  representing  the  four  seasons  and 
another  holding  a  dial,  with  the  initials  of 
the  artist  and  the  date  1670,  is  in  private 
possession  in  Leeds.  This  is  the  artist's 
•earliest  known  work,  being  done  when  he 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  six 
years  before  the  death  of  his  father  Edmund. 

The  following  undated  letter  from  Gyles 
to  Thoresby  gives  particulars  of  the  cost 
•of  these  sundials  and  of  plain  glazing  at  that 
period. 

Honoured  Sir, — I  received  your  kind  letter. 
Sir,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  be 
serviceable  to  your  corporation  (as  you  kindly 
wish).  You  desire  to  know  ye  price  of  ye  china 
glass*  which  is  half  a  crowne  and  3  shill.  per 
foote  (if  in  small  squares  the  first  price  ;  if  larger 
ye  2)  [query  3s.]  and  for  glasse  dyalls  according 
to  ye  bignesse  such  as  I  usually  paint  upon 
squares  of  10  or  12  inches  high  a  brass  style 
to  'em  I  have  usually  20  shill.  (Letter  from 
Gyles  to  Thoresby,  from  the.  Fillon  Collection, 
bought  by  Mr.  Alfred  Morrison.) 

Gyles  either  had  leanings  towards 
Romanism,  or  found  it  convenient  for 
business  reasons  to  incline  towards  the 
"  King's  religion,"  for  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Penal  Laws  and  Test  Act  in  1688,  the  name 
of  Henry  Gyles  is  given  as  one  of  the 
•"  common  counsell  men  of  this  city  that  we 

*  I  have  no  idea  what  "  china  glass  "   was. — 

J.  A.  K. 


hope    will    serve    the     King."       (Archceol. 
Journal,  vol.  v.,  p.  541.) 

Gyles's  principal  works  were  : — 
Merchant   Tailors'  Hall,   York. — Heraldic 
window,     1679.        This    would    be    one     of 
Gyles's    earliest  works,  as    it  was  executed 
within  three  years  of  his  father's  death. 

Add  Church,  Yorks. — 1.  Window  for- 
merly in  east  end  of  chancel  (now  in  the 
vestry).  Royal  arms  and  arms  of  Thos. 
Kirke  and  of  Arthington  Breary,  Rector. 
Signed  "  Henry  Giles  fecit  Ao.  1681." 

2.  Window   in   chancel   inscribed    "  P.M. 

Thos.     Kirke     of     Cookridge     Esqre     dyed 

lye  24th  day  of  April  Ao  DNI  1706.     Henry 

j  Giles  in  a  most  grateful  memory  of  his  eve. 

hone,  friend     H.  P." 

Guildhall,  York. — West  window.  Royal 
i  arms  and  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  the 
former  with  the  motto  "  Cuique  suum," 
and  the  latter  "  Miseris  succurro,"  1682. 
(Hargrove,  'Hist,  of  York,'  1818,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
|  434.)  This  window  has  since  been  removed. 
The  Royal  arms  and  portions  of  the  border 
are  now  in  a  window  at  Acomb  Priory, 
near  York,  and  were  evidently  removed 
thither  in  1825,  as  shown  by  the  following 
inscription: — "  H.  Gyles.  Repaired,  April 
1825  by  J.  Barnett."  What  became  of 
the  rest  of  the  window  is  not  known. 

University     College,     Oxford.  -  -  I.    East 

I  window  of  chapel.     '  Nativity,'  1687.     Win- 

|  ston   said   this   was  "  the   earliest  example 

|  of  a  picture  glass  painting  that  I  am  aware 

I  of."    ('Hints    on    Glass    Painting,'  p.  206.) 

|  It    was    nevertheless   removed    and    stored 

!  in  the   college  cellars  to   make  room  for  a 

window    put    up    under    the    direction    of 

Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  1862.* 


*  The  window  was  paid  for  by  Dr.  Radcliffe. 
In  the  college  accounts  are  some  interesting 
particulars  of  payments  in  connexion  with  the 
work,  as  follows  : — 

1682.  For  a  design  of  the  College       £     s.     d. 

window  sent  from  York 
1682.  For  ve  Glasse  painter  (Mr. 

Giles)        150 

More  to  ye  Glasse  painter .  .        10 
To  ye  mason  for  altering  ye 
East  window  in  ye  Chap- 
pell  14     0     0 

1688.  Charges  about  ye  Chappell 
window  and  ye  charge  of 
ye  grate  [wire  guard]  and 
10  guineas  given  to  Mr, 
Giles  ye  painter  in  all  .  .  24  14  11 
1  1692.  For  Mr.  Giles  ye  Glasse 

painter 5     7 

(Smith  MSS.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  260,  263  and  272.) 
i  The  writer  is  indebted  to  C.  F.  Bell,  Esq.,  Dept. 
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2.  South  window  of  Hall.  Figures  of 
Our  Lord,  Moses  and  Elias,  also  a  glass 
sundial,  1687  (since  removed). 

Wadham  College,  Oxford. — Gyles  exe- 
cuted work  for  this  college,  but  what  is  not 
known.  (Letter  of  Gyles  to  Thoresby, 
Jan.  10,  1707-8,  printed  in  Thoresby' s 
'Letters,'  2  vols..  1832.) 

Leeds  Grammar  School,  built  or  restored 
1692. — Founder's  arms  and  Ars  Gramma  - 
tica.  Removed  in  1784.  (Thoresby,  '  Du- 
catus  Leodiensis,'  2nd  ed.,  1816,  p.  83,  note.) 

StiUingfleet  Church,  Yor  fo?.— Three  -light  | 
window,  north  side  of  chancel.  Arms  of  Stil- 
lington  impaling  Bigod,  with  inscription: — 
"  These  armes  were  here  placed  1520  and 
renewed  in  ye  yeare  1698.  Henricus  Gyles 
Eborac." 

Fairfax  Chapel,  Denton  in  Wharfedale, 
Yorks. — King  David  playing  the  harp 
and  St.  Cecilia  playing  the  organ,  "  accom- 
panied by  an  incongruous  assemblage  of 
figures  playing  upon  violins,  violincellos, 
trombones,  pipes,  and  '  all  kinds  of 
music.'  "  Executed  1702.  (Thoresby,  '  Let- 
ters.') Though  pronounced  by  his  contem- 
poraries to  be  "  the  noblest  "painted  glass 
window  in  the  North  of  England,"  this  would 
not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  artist's  happiest 
performances . 

Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge.  —  Davies 
('  Walks  through  York,'  p.  171)  says  Gyles 
executed  a  window  for  Catherine  Hall  in 
1703. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  —  Library. 
Arms  of  Queen  Anne,  1704.  Presented  to 
the  college  by  Samuel  Price,  goldsmith,  of 
Lombard  Street. 

Heslington  Hall,  near  York. — Dining  room. 
Arms  of  Hesketh.  Removed  from  east 
window,  St.  Lawrence  Church,  when  the 
old  church  was  pulled  down. 

JOHN  A.  KXOWLES. 
(To  be  continued.) 


BUTLERS  OF  DURHAM: 

OLD  BRITISH  HATCHMENTS  IN 
THE  NETHERLANDS. 

THE  French  Revolution  prohibited  all  ar- 
morial bearings,  and  caused  the  destruction 
of  those  that  existed  in  France.  When  the 

of  Fine  Art,  Ashmolean  Museum,  who  has  made 
a  study  of  glass  and  glass-painters  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  for  kindly 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  above  items. 


revolutionay  wave  reached  the  Netherlands,, 
in  1795,  the  example  was  followed,  but  for- 
tunately not  so  thoroughly  executed  as  in 
France. 

Monuments  of  stone  in  churches  and  other 
public  buildings  were  undoubtedly  muti- 
lated, and  hatchments,  &c.,  of  combustible 
material  were,  frequently,  either  made  bon- 
fires of,  or  else  sold  as  firewood  in  the  open- 
market. 

Some  energetic  lords  of  manors,  however, 
devoted  to  these  relics  of  the  past,  assisted 
by  faithful  retainers,  managed  in  many 
places  to  preserve  them,  by  hurriedly  taking 
them  dowrn,  and  stacking  them  in  the  roomy 
garrets  of  their  old  houses  or  castles. 

In  some  instances  they  have  since  been 
replaced  and  again  adorn  their  ancient 
familiar  sites.  Not  so  at  Renesse. 

It  is  there  that,  some  fifteen  years  ago,. 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  one 
of  these  old,  out-of-the-way  hoards  that  had 
not  been  remembered  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

Staying  at  Haamstede,  in  the  island  of 
Schouwen,  we  visited  the  neighbouring  little 
township  of  Renesse  and  went  over  the  old 
church,  stone -bare  like  the  majority  of  Cal- 
vinistic  places  of  worship  all  the  world  over. 

To  my  great  delight,  however,  we  were 
allowed  the  free  run  over  an  old  uninhabited 
castle,  named  Moermont,  that  had  belonged 
in  days  gone  by  to  the  old  Lords  of  Renesse. 

To  my  amazement,  in  one  of  the  many, 
mostly  empty,  vast  storerooms,  I  came  upoa 
an  immense  collection  of  debris  of  the  period 
I  have  referred  to. 

All  sorts  of  broken  remnants  of  epitaphs  and 
armorial  dedications  in  marble  greeted  my 
eyes  ;  but  what  interested  me  most  were 
the  innumerable  small  shields  with  the  arms 
of  the  "  seize  quartiers  "  of  those  that  had 
been  buried  in  the  Church  of  Renesse  long 
ago,  and  that  had  been  originally  grouped 
in  proper  order  round  the  now  mouldering 
hatchments,  but  could  no  longer  be  appor- 
tioned— all  of  a  heap  on  the  floor  ;  hundreds 
of  them  ! — saved  from  destruction,  no  doubt, 
but  useless  there,  and  unfortunately  no  longer 
breaking  the  monotony  of  the  whitewashed 
walls  of  the  really  fine  old  Gothic  church 
shivering  in  its  nakedness. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up,  at 
random,  a  coat  of  arms  labelled  "  Butler  "  ! 

Azure  a  chevron  or,  charged  with  a 
croissant  argent,  accompanied  by  three  cups 
or,  2,  1. 

The  arms  of  the  Butlers  of  Durham  ! 
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My  wife's  maiden  name  being  Butler — 
although  she  claims  no  descent  from  this 
branch  of  the  family — she  was  graciously  pre- 
sented by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  with  this 
precious  relic. 

These  arms  undoubtedly  belong  to  one 
of  the  many  British  officers  that  served  in 
the  Low  Countries  in  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  con- 
tracted alliances  over  there. 

Can  anybody  trace  these  Butlers  to  a 
known  branch  in  England  ? 

Many  of  these  mementoes  of  armigerous 
British  gentlemen  and  ladies  can  still  be 
found  in  the  Netherlands,  although  the 
majority  of  them  have  been  destroyed,  and 
those  that  still  exist  could  probably  not  be 
so  easily  acquired  or  in  such  interesting  cir- 
cumstances as  ours  was. 

W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.  11. 


"  OTHERWHERE  "  OMITTED  IN  TENNYSON 
'CONCORDANCE. — Lovers  of  Tennyson  owe 
a  debt  o,'  gratitude  to  Mr.  Arthur  Baker 
for  his  admirable  Concordance  to  the 
poet's  works.  But  the  greater  its  merits, 
the  more  should  those  who  use  it  help  the 
compiler  to  make  it  quite  faultless.  Mr. 
Baker  will  probably  therefore  be  glad 
to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  an  omission 
(the  only  one,  I  may  add,  that  I  have 
detected).  The  word  "  otherwhere,"  which 
occurs  in  '  In  Memoriam,'  Ixxxii.  12,  seems 
not  to  have  been  recorded. 

ALEX.  LEEPER. 

Armadale,  Melbourne. 

WHERE  WAS  THE  LAND  OF  GORE  ? — We 
are  told  in  the  '  Morte  D' Arthur '  (Book 
xvii.,  ch.  x\dii.)  that  Sir  Launcelot  visited 
King  Pelles  at  the  Castle  of  Carbonek  and 
that  he  was  greatly  honoured  by  an  appear- 
ance of  the  Holy  Grail.  This  castle  is  also 
called  Coibin.  When  Sir  Launcelot  left 
Corbin  he  went  to  Camelot  or  Winchester, 
and  on  the  way,  in  the  country  of  Logres,  he 
stopped  at  a  White  Abbey  wherein  was 
the  tomb  of  his  much-loved  friend  Bagdema- 
gus,  the  King  of  Gore.  In  the  next  chapter 
we  are  told  that  this  abbey  was  in  the  Land 
of  Gore.  Hence  this  kingdom  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  realm  of  Logres,  as  the  trouveres 
called  England.  Welshmen  still  call  our 
country  Lloegyr.  Moreover  Gore  lay  be- 
tween Cor  Bin,  i.e.,  Vinovia  (our  Binchester), 


and  Cair  Benet,  i.e.,  Venta  Belgarum  (our 
Winchester).  Scribal  errors  have  turned 
Cair  Benet  into  Cambenet  and  Cambenek. 
Now  what  O.E.  land-name  is  postulated  by 
"  Gore  "  ? 

The  Venerable  Bede  tells  us  of  a  "  prou- 
incia  Gyruiorum  "  ;  of  a  "  princeps  Austra- 
lium  Gyruiorum  uocabulo  Tond beret  "  ;  and 
of  a  monastery  (i.e.,  Peterborough)  at  a 
place  called  "  Medeshamstedi,  in  regione 
Gyruiorum."  In  the  Anglo -Saxon  version 
of  Bede  "  Australium  Gyruiorum  "  is  ren- 
dered by  "  Sudgyrwa."  In  the  Tribal 
Hidage  of  circa  A.D.  1000  we  get  a  Suth 
Gyrwa  and  a  North  Gyrwa,  near  to  Lindsey 
and  Spalda,  [land].  The  \\hole  of  Gyrwaland 
was  assessed  at  1 ,200  hides.  We  are  also  told 
in  an  ancient  hagiographical  tract  that 
"  Cruland  "  (Croyland)  was  "  on  middan 
Girwanfenne."  The  medial  n  here  is  redun- 
dant and  erroneous. 

The  upward  history  of  the  forms  cited  is  as 
follows  : —  "  Girwi  "  >  "  Gyrwi  "  >  *Gierwi 
>  *Gearwi  >  *Garwi.  This  course  of  vo- 
calic infection  is  strictly  according  to  phonetic 
law  and  is  fully  explained  "with  regard  to 
other  words  by  Professor  Joseph  Wright 
in  his  O.E.  Grammar,  §§  66,  67,  170,  264  and 
385. 

In  the  Ravennate  '  Geographia '  we  find  a 
British  river-name  "  Sarua,"  which  is  prob- 
ably the  Leicestershire  Soar.  Similarly 
*Garwa  would  become  '*  Gore." 

This  locates  the  realm  of  "  Bagdemagus  " 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire,  and 
it  can  be  proved  that  it  extended  into  Lei- 
cestershire and  Warwickshire.  The  royal 
name  "  Bagdemag "  is  a  scribal  error  for 
Bardemar,  and  the  headword  of  that  Ger- 
manic name  is  found  in  Lincolnshire  both 
in  its  O.E.  unshifted  form  and  in  its  Alemannic 
and  shifted  form  :  cp.  the  "  Beardaneu  " 
(Bardney)  and  "  Peartaneu  "  (Partney)  of 
the  Venerable  Bede  ('  H.E.'  III.,  xi.,  p.  149, 
ed.  Plummer.)  ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 

30,  Albany  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N.4. 

Music  TRANSMITTED  BY  WIRELESS. — 
What  is  probably  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  music  has  been  transmitted  by  wire- 
less is  surely  deserving  of  a  note  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  Part  of  the  music  of  a  new  ballet 
to  be  introduced  into  the  present  Hippo- 
drome revue,  'The  Peep  Show,'  was  com- 
posed by  Mr.  James  W.  Tate  in  mid-Atlantic 
while  en  route  to  America.  It  was  trans- 
mitted to  London  by  wireless  via  Devizes, 
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and  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
orchestrators.  According  to  The  Stage 
(Sept.  8,  1921)  the  telegram  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Eyre,  Funniosity,  London. 

Echo  song  Hippodrome  Wylie-Tate  Peep  Show 
key  a  two-four  time  each  word  one  bar  stop  sohla- 
late  tedohdoh  mera  soh  mera  soh  sohlalate 
tedohdoh  mere  oh  mere  soh  lasohmedoh  reme 
sohfadohla  fella  meradohla  medoh  remedoh  re 
repeat  first  twelve  lasohmedoh  sohfa  sohfadohre 
fame  mesoh  soh  mesoh  soh  me  echo  me  re 
echo  re  doh  (stop)  Gillespie  aboard  approves 
number  put  into  rehearsal  Monday. — Tate. 

C.  EDGAR  THOMAS. 
,    Sion  College  Library. 

.  CHARLES  DICKENS  (see  ante,  p.  48). — I  am 
now  able  to  supplement  what  was  said  of 
Dickens's  differences  with  the  Inland  Re- 
venue authorities  at  the  reference  above 
by  the  following,  from  '  Charles  Dickens, 
the  Story  of  his  Life,'  by  the  author  of 
'The  Life  of  Thackeray,'  1870  (John 
Camden  Hotten  :  ?  author  as  well  as  pub- 
lisher) :• — 

Connected  with  Household  Words,  at  the  end  of 
each  month,  appeared  The  Household  Narrative, 
containing  a  history  of  the  preceding  month. 
It  began  in  April,  1850,  and  involved  Mr.  Dickens 
in  a  dispute  with  the  Stamp  Office.  An  in- 
formation was  laid  against  The  Narrative,  it  being 
contended  that,  under  the  Stamp  Duty  Act, 
it  was  a  newspaper  ;  but  on  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  the  Barons  decided  in  Mr.  Dickens's 
favour,  and  thus  the  first  step  to  the  repeal  of 
the  newspaper  stamp  was  given. 

W.  B.  H. 

SOUTHWARK  BRIDGE. — There  has  been 
allusion  to  the  demolition  of  the  iron  bridge 
and  the  erection  and  opening  of  the  present 
bridge.  Now  the  Press  are  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  equally  deserted 
and  of  no  use  in  affording  an  alternative  to 
the  overcrowded  Blackfriars  and  London 
Bridges.  How  useless  this  rebuilding  would 
be  was  quite  realized  by  all  dispassionate 
onlookers. 

At  least  there  was  nothing  of  antiquarian 
interest  involved.  The  old  bridge  was  not 
of  much  beauty  or  interest.  The  12th 
edition  of  'The  Ambulator,'  1820,  has  an 
interesting  frontispiece,  and  its  text,  pp.  72 
and  73,  provides  a  useful  record.  The 
northern  approach  involved  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  site  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle, 
and  only  fragments  of  the  churchyard 
remain  on  either  side  of  Queen  Street. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


GENTLEMEN-PENSIONERS,  1684. — In  an 
Army  List  published  by  Nathan  Brooks  in 
1684,  the  names  of  the  persons  here  following 
appear  as  belonging  to  the  "  Royal  Band  of 
Gentlemen  -Pentioners. ' ' 

What  is  known  about  them  and  about 
their  respective  titles  ? 

The  Honourable  Francis  Vilars,  Lieutenant. 

Sir  Tho.  Bloodworth,  Bar.,  Standard-bearer. 

Sir  Tho.  Roe,  Knight. 

Sir  Robert  Dacrees,  Knight. 

Sir  Gerard  Fleetwood,  Knight. 

Sir  Theop.  Janson,  Baronet. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Col. 

WILLIAM  DUTHIE  AND  DICKENS. — In 
1858,  William  Duthie  published  '  A  Tramp's 
Wallet  stored  by  an  English  Goldsmith 
during  his  Wanderings  in  Germany  and 
France,'  and  dedicated  it  to  Dickens,  in 
whose  Household  Words  16  of  the  28 
chapters  had  appeared.  He  also  published 
novels  and  verse.  What  is  known  of  him  ? 
J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 

DE  GONCOURT  ON  COLLECTING. — Where 
can  I  find  the  terms  of  E.  de  Goncourt's 
dictum  that  a  collection  should  be  dispersed 
on  the  collector's  death,  in  order  to  renew 
for  others  the  pleasure  he  had  in  forming 
it  ?  P.  J.  ANDERSON. 

KING  JOHN'S  HUNTING  LODGE,  DATCHET. 
— According  to  Edward  Jesse's  '  Favourite 
Haunts'  (1847),  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  road  from  Datchet  to  Wraysbury  and 
about  one  mile  from  it  there  is  a  farmhouse 
called  "  King  John's  Hunting  Lodge."  A 
woodcut  in  the  book  bears  out  the  author's 
description  of  an  "  ancient  house  with  rude 
porch,  primitive  windows  and  curious  gables 
all  betokening  the  architecture  of  bygone 
times."  WThilst  cycling  last  month  from 
Staines  to  Datchet  I  searched  in  vain  for 
the  Hunting  Lodge.  I  asked  several  intel- 
ligent persons  to  direct  me  to  it  (including 
a  cultured  cyclist  who  admitted  local  know- 
ledge and  antiquarian  tastes),  but  none 
proved  informative. 

A  few  days  after,  on  my  return  to  London, 
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I  read  the  following  paragraph  in  The  Daily 
Mail  of  September  9  : — 

MONASTERY  WINE  MYSTERY. — Mystery  sur- 
rounds an  old  monastery  near  South  Lea  Farm , 
Datchet.  The  greater  part  was  pulled  down  some 
years  ago  and  fire  destroyed  a  good  deal  of  the 
remainder.  There  are  several  deep  wells,  and  it 
is  said  that  at  the  bottom  of  one  there  are  3,000 
bottles  of  wine  placed  there  by  the  monks,  -but 
an  attempt  to  find  them  has  failed.  Under  the 
ruins  there  are  a  large  number  of  earthenware 
bottles  of  a  quaint  pattern  and  there  is  a  legend 
that  a  subway  leads  from  the  monastery  to  Burn- 
ham  Abbey. 

Now  as  Edward  Jesse  mentions  "  an 
underground  passage  leading  from  King 
John's  Hunting  Lodge  towards  Windsor 
Castle  "  and  "  the  discovery  in  the  passage  of 
some  very  early  specimens  of  English  pottery" 
it  occurs  to  me  that  the  ruined  monastery  of 
The  Daily  Mail  and  King  John's  Hunting 
Lodge  may  be  identical.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
information  on  the  subject. 

J.  B.  TWYCBOSS. 

THE  INDEX  LIBBOBUM  PROHIBITOBTJM. — 
Is  Dante's  '  De  Monarchia '  still  on  the 
Index  ?  Are  books  placed  on  the  Index 
retained  there  for  all  time  ?  If  that  is  not 
so,  on  what  occasions  are  books  removed 
from  it  ?  What  reasons  for  doing  so  might 
be  assigned,  and  how  would  permission  to 
read  such  works  be  promulgated  among  the 
faithful  ?  Instances  would  be  very  accept- 
able. I  have  in  mind  ancient  works  which 
might  be  presumed  to  be  no  longer  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  changes  of  thought  or  the 
progress  of  science.  PEBEGBINUS. 

BEBNABD  CAPES  :  INSCBIPTION  AT  WIN- 
CHESTEB. — Revisiting  Winchester  Cathedral 
lately  I  came  across  the  monument  recently 
erected  to  Bernard  Capes.  On  it  was  the 
following  inscription  : — 

Where  England  sets  her  feet 
Does  not  the  primrose  break  ? 
Can  any  reader  tell  me  the  source  of  this 
quotation  ?  DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 

PHILOBIBLON  SOCIETY. — Where  and  by 
whom  originated  ?  Is  it  still  in  existence  ? 
A  digest  of  publications  would  oblige. 

ANEUBIN  WTILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  Xorth  Road,  Carnarvon. 

E.  R.  HUGHES,  ABTIST. — Where  was  he 
native  of  ?  Has  he  illustrated  anything 
beside  Masuccio's  *  Novellino  '  ? 

ANEUBIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 


BUBIAL -PLACES  OF  EMINENT  SCIEN- 
TISTS.— Can  anyone  say  where  any  of  the 
following  Presidents  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion are  interred  ? — 

1.  Very     Rev.     William     Buckland     (ob. 
Aug.  14,  1856). 

2.  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis    (ob.  May  5, 
1855). 

3.  Rev.      Thomas      Rodney      Robertson 
(ob.  Mar.  1,  1882). 

4.  William  Hopkins    (ob.  Oct.    13,    1866). 

5.  Humphrey  Lloyd    (ob.  Jan.  17,  1881). 

6.  John,  Lord   Wrottesley    (ob.    Oct.    27, 
1867). 

7.  Rev.  Robert  Welles  (ob.  Feb.  28,  1875). 

8.  Lord  Kelvin  (ob.  Dec.  17,  1907). 

9.  William  Benjamin  Carpenter  (ob.  Nov. 
10,  1885). 

10.  Sir    John    Hawkshaw     (ob.    June    2, 
1891). 

11.  Allen  Thomson    (ob.   Mar.   21,    1884). 

12.  Lord    Avebury   (ob.    May    28,    1913). 

13.  Sir  John  William    Dawson  (ob.  Nov. 
19,  1899). 

14.  Sir   Henry   Enfield   Roscoe   (ob.  Dec. 
18,  1915). 

15.  Sir  Arth,ur  William  Riicker  (ob.  Nov., 
1915). 

16.  Sir  George  Howard  Darwin  (ob.  Dec. 

7,  1912). 

17.  Sir  David   Gill    (ob.   Jan.    24,    1914). 
IS.  Sir   William   Ramsay    (ob.    July   23, 

1916). 

19.  Sir  William  Henry  White  (ob.  Feb. 
17,  1913).  T.  CANN  HUGHES. 

Lancaster. 

BUBIAL-PLACES  OF  JUDGES. — Can  any- 
one say  where  the  following  are  buried  ? — 

1.  Sir  Richard  Couch  (ob.  Nov.  29,  1905). 

2.  Sir  Joseph  Walton  (ob.  Aug.  12,  1910). 

3.  Sir  Gainsford  Bruce  (ob.  Feb.  24,  1912). 

4.  Sir  Alfred  Wills  (ob.  Aug.  9,  1912). 

5.  Edward,  Lord  Macnaughten    (ob.  Feb. 
17,  1913). 

6.  Sir  James  Stirling  (ob.  June,  27,  1916). 

7.  Sir    Roland     Vaughan    Williams     (ob. 
Dec.  18,  1916). 

8.  Charles  Swinfen  Eady,   Lord  Swinfen 
(ob.  Nov.  15,  1919). 

9.  John  Fletcher,  Lord  Moulton  (ob.  Mar. 

8,  1921).  T.  CANN  HUGHES. 
Lancaster. 

JEWS'  DISABILITIES. — Can  any  reader 
refer  me  to  a  succinct  statement  of  the 
disabilities  under  which  Jews  lived  in  the 
United  Kingdom  prior  to  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  ?  PAN. 
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BURBRIDGE  :  BURBIDGE  (see  5  S.  iii.  229, 
395). — This  surname  occurs  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  Burbrigge,  which  indicates  the 
origin  as  Boroughbridge  (Yorks).  There 
was  a  family  cle  Burghbrigg  or  Pontesburgh 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

Whilst  the  name  may  be  confused  with 
Burbidge  these  two  surnames  are  really  dis- 
tinct as  the  original  forms  of  Burbidge  are  | 
Burbage,  Burbach  (also  in  Germany). 

Burbage — Wilts  and  Leicester — gave  rise  j 
to  this  surname.  The  place-name  Burbeach 
also  occurs  in  the  Fens  ;  a  similar  name  in 
Germany  is  Beurberiche,  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish Burberidge  may  be  a  form.  I  do-  not 
know  the  meaning  of  this  latter  German 
word.  The  surname  Burbridge  is  not 
widely  distributed,  occurring  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, Surrey,  Kent  and  several  surburban 
districts  of  London.  An  American  family 
has  been  established  in  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky since  about  1760.  Correspondence 
will  be  esteemed  by  C.  E.  BURBRIDGE. 

Box  586,  Cumberland,  B.C.,  Canada. 

MRS.  SHERWOOD. — Did  a  lady  of  this  name 
write,  some  time  in  the  middle  of  last  century, 
books  for  soldiers'  children  and  about  life  in 
the  married  quarters  of  a  regiment  ?  If  so, 
what  are  the  titles  of  the  books  ;  when  were  j 
they  written  ;  what  regiment  was  her  hus- 
band in  ;  and  where  and  when  did  she  gain 
her  experience  of  army  life  ? 

MAZINGARBE. 

[Can  our  correspondent  be  thinking  of  the 
author  of  '  The  Fairchild  Family '  ?  Mary 
Martha  Sherwood,  nee  Butt  (1.775-1851),  was 
married  to  Captain  Henry  Sherwood  of  the  53rd  j 
Foot,  and  went  with  him  and  the  regiment  to 
India  in  1804.  She  had  already  written  two  tales.  ! 
Her  best  known  Indian  book  is  '  Little  Henry  and 
his  Bearer,'  comuosed  in  1814 — but  read  through- 
out 1  lu-  century,  ^t  was  translated  into  French  in 
1820  and  about  a  hundred  editions  of  it  appeared 
between  that  date  and  1884.  It  was  translated 
into  Hindustani,  Chinese  and  Cingalese. 

An  account  of  Mrs.  Sherwood  is  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
The  principal  authority  for  her  biography  is  the 
'  Life  '  (published  in  1854),  by  Mrs.  Kelly.] 

WHEATLEY'S  '  LONDON  CRIES.' — Have  the 
buildings  shown  in  the  backgrounds  of 
Wheatley's  '  London  Cries  '  been  identified  ? 

J.  ARDAGH. 

BENARD-GREYN. — Where  is  this  locality, 
'given  as  the  habitat  of  Coniza  minima  (Puli- 
caria  vulgaris,  Gaertn.)  by  Matthias  L'Obel  in 
hi*  '  Stirpium  Adversaria  Nova,'  1570,  p. 
145  ?  Is  it  Barnard  or  Baynard's  Castle  ?  j 

J.  ARDAGH. 


TALLEYRAND  AT  KENSINGTON. — In  Faulk- 
ner's '  History  of  Kensington,'  1820,  pp. 
400-401,  it  is  stated  that  Talleyrand,  during 
his  residence  in  1793  in  Kensington  Square, 
lived  in  the  house  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  square,  formerly  inhabited  by  Arch- 
bishop Hering. 

In  Loftie's  'Kensington,'  p.  119,  it  is 
stated  that  Talleyrand  lived  in  the  house 
now  Nos.  36  and  37. 

These  houses  are  in  the  north-western 
corner  of  the  square. 

Which  house  did  he  really  live  in  ? 

M.  T.  FORTESCUE. 

MOTTOES  :  ORIGIN  SOUGHT. — Can  any  of 
your  readers  inform  me  if  the  following 
mottoes  are  quoted  from  any  classical  or 
medieval  author — or  whence  they  are.  de- 
rived ? — 

1.  Iniusti  iusta  querela. 

2.  Mea  sic  mihi. 

3.  Dolor  est  medecina  ed  tori  (?  dolori) 

M.  T.  FORTESCUE. 

CHARLES  II.  AND  BARBARA  VILLIERS.— 
Can  anyone  tell  me  where  and  when  King 
Charles  the  Second  first  met  Barbara 
Villiers  (Lady  Castlemaine)  ? 

As  he  is  said  to  have  passed  the  first  night 
of  his  return  to  England  in  her  company, 
had  he  made  her  acquaintance  either  in 
France  or  Holland  during  his  years  of 
exile  ?  ARTHUR  IRWIN  DASENT. 

BURNING  TOWER  CREST. — Can  anyone 
tell  me  what  family  used  as  crest  a  demi-lion 
issuant  from  a  burning  tower  ?  It  occurs 
as  a  book-stamp  of  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  author  of  the  lines  : — 
"  At  length  when  the  candles  burn  low  in  their 

sockets, 
Up  gets  William  Smith  with  his  hands  in  his 

pock<  ts 

On  a  course  of  morality  fearlessly  enters 
With  all  the  opinions  of  all  the  Dissenters." 
William   Smith   was   Member   for   the  City   of 
Xorwich,     1802-1830,    and    became    the    leading 
advocate     of      the     Dissenters     in     the     House 
of  Commons.  JOHN   PATCHING. 

Lewes. 

REFERENCE  WANTED. — From   what  poem  are- 
the  following  lines  (attributed  to  Henley)  'i — 
"  Antic  in  girlish  broideries 
And  skirts,  and  silly  shoes  with  straps, 
And  a  broad-ribanded  leghorn,  he  walks." 

W.  H.  G. 
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COLONEL  JOHNSON'S   REGIMENT 
OF   FOOT. 

(12  S.  viii.  405.) 

As  the  dates  of  Colonel  John  Johnson's 
commissions  are  omitted  in  the  account  of 
this  regiment  from  '  An  English  Army  List  of 
1740,'  it  is  probable  that  LIEUT.  -COLONEL 
J.  H.  LESLIE  was  unacquainted  with  their 
dates,  or  from  the  fact  of  the  Colonel's 
Christian  name  and  surname  being  of  a 
somewhat  common  type  he  may  have  been 
unable  to  identify  them.  I  have  therefore 
the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  supply  them 
from  notes  in  my  possession. 

His  commissions  are  as  follow  : — 

Appointed  Cornet  to  that  Troop  in  the  Regt. 
of  Horse  commanded  by  Major- General  Daniel 
Harvey,  whereof  Colonel  Edward  Hooper  is 
Captain.  Given  at  the  Camp  before  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  this  Thirteenth  day  of  May,  Anno  Dni.  1706. 
(Signed)  GALLWAY. 

Appointed  Captain  in  the  Regt.  of  Foot  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  Thomas  Pearce,  vice  Captain 
Edward  Spragg.  Given  att  Lisbon  the  first  day 
of  August  1708.  (Signed)  GALLWAY.  t 

To  be  Major  of  Foot.  Given  att  Lisbon  the 
Twenty  fourth  day  of  June  1710. 

(Signed)  GALLWAY. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Colonell  of  the  Begt.  of  Dra- 
goons commanded  by  Coll.  Constantine  Magny, 
as  allso  Captain  to  a  Troop  in  the  Same.  Given 
at  Lisbon  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December 
1710.  (Signed)  POBTMOBE. 

Appointed  Captain  of  that  Company  whereof 
William  Vachell  Esqr.  was  Captain  in  Our  Second 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  called  the  Coldstream, 
commanded  by  pur  Bt.  Trusty  &  Bt.  Welbeloved 
Cousin  &  Councillor  Bichard  Earl  of  Scarborough, 
and  to  take  the  Bank  as  Lieut.  Colonel  of  Foot. 
Given  at  our  Court  of  St.  James's  the  First  day  of 
March  1727/8.  (Signed)  HOLLES  NEWCASTLE. 

To  be  Colonel  of  Our  Regiment  of  Foot,  where- 
of Robert  Dalzel  Esqr.  Lieutenant  General  of  Our 
Forces  was  late  Colonel,  and  likewise  to  be  Captain 
of  a  Company  in  Our  said  Begiment.  Given  at 
Our  Court  of  St.  James's  on  the  Sixteenth  day  of 
November  1739.  (Signed)  HARRINGTON, 

To  be  Brigadier  General.  Given  at  Our  Court 
at  St.  James's  the  Twenty-fifth  day  of  February 
1743/4.  (Signed)  CARTERET 

His  commission  as  Major-General  bears 
date  June  3,  1744. 

To    be    Lieutenant    General.      Given   at   Our 
Court  at  Kensington  the  Nineteenth  Day  of  Sep 
tember  1747.          (Signed)  HOLLES  NEWCASTLE. 

Previously  to  his  appointment  as  Colone, 
of  the  regiment  which  in  the  '  English  Army 


List  of  1740  '  bore  his  name,  and  which  I 
Dresume  was  so  designated  at  the  battle  of 
bettingeii  in  which  it  took  part,  June  16, 
1743  (as  it  did  not  receive  the  title  of  the 
33rd  Regiment  until  the  year  1751),  Lieut. - 
General  Johnson  was  Lieut. -Colonel  of  the 
12th  Dragoons,  as  appears  from  Beatson's 

Political  Index'  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  132  and  231). 
Query,  did  he  command  his  regiment  in 
person  at  Dettingen  ? 

General    Johnson    came    of    an    ancient 
family  originally  settled  at  Glaiston,  in  the 

ounty  of  Rutland  ;  allied  to  that  of  Arch- 
deacon Robert  Johnson,  founder  of  the  two 
Grammar  Schools  of  Oakham  and  Upping- 
ham  in  that  county,  and  bearing  the  same 
coat  of  arms  and  crest,  viz.,  Argent,  a 
chevron  sable  between  three  lions'  heads 
coupee  gules  crowned  or ;  and  for  crest, 
On  a  wreath  argent  and  gules  a  lion's  head 
coupee  gules  crowned  or. 

His  father  is  stated  to  have  been  a  pros- 
perous Turkey  merchant  trading  with 
Smyrna,  and  tradition  has  it  that  he  was  at 
Lisbon  at  the  time  of  the  great  earthquake, 
Nov.  1,  1755,  and  was  buried  in  the  debris, 
but  was  rescued  alive  by  his  friends  after 
three  days'  interment.  If  this  be  true  he 
had  survived  his  son,  the  General,  who  died 
in  Clarges  Street,  London,  November  19, 
1753,  and  was  buried  in  Thames  Dittoii 
churchyard.  General  Johnson  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Mr.  Peter  de  la  Porte,  of 
Burhill,  Surrey  (now  the  well-known  golf 
links),  who  bequeathed  him  his  estate. 
Any  particulars  as  to  the  General's  parentage, 
ancestry,  date  and  locality  of  his  birth 
would  be  welcome.  I  have  particulars  of 
his  two  marriages  and  of  his  descendants. 
CROSS- CROSSLET. 


REVIVAL    OF    OLD    ENGLISH 
MARRIAGE    CUSTOMS. 

(12  S.  ix.  209.) 

THE  first  rubric  in  the  Sarum  Office  pre- 
scribed : — "  In  primis  statuantur  vir  et  mulier 
ante  ostium  Ecclesiae  coram  Deo,  Sacerdote, 
et  populo,  vir  a  dextris  mulieris  et  mulier  a 
sinistris  viri.  .  .  .  Tune  interroget  Sacerdos 
banna  dicens  in  lingua  materna  sub  hac 
forma, — Ecce  convenimus  hue  fratres  coram 
Deo  et  angelis  et  omnibus  sanctis  ejus 
in  facie  Ecclesiae  ad  conjungendum, 
et  cetera." 

The  espousals  then  proceed  in  much  the 
same  form  as  to-day,    the  man  and  woman 
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pledging  each  other  in  English  as  follows  :  —  I 
"I,  N.,  take  the,  N.,  to  my  wedded  wif,  to  j 
haue  and  to  holde  fro  this  day  forwarde,  [ 
for  bettere  for  wers,  for  richere  for  pouerer,  | 
in    sykenesse    and    in    hele  ;     tyl    dethe    vs  | 
departhe,  if  holy  churche  it  wroll  ordeyne,  j 
and    thereto    I    plight    the    my    trout  he  :  " 
manum  retrahendo.     The  woman  says  : — "  I, 
X.,  take  the,  N.,  to  my  wedded  housbonde, 
to  haue  and  to  holde  fro  this  day  forwarde, 
for  better  for  wors,  for  richer  for  pouerer, 
in  sykenesse  and  in  hele,  to  be  bonere  and 
buxom  in  bedde  and  atte  borde,  tyll  dethe  I 
vs  departhe,  if  holy  churche  it  woll  ordeyne, ! 
and    therto     I     plight    the    my    trout  he  : 
manum  retrahendo. 

The  man  then  places  gold  and  silver 
with  the  ring  on  the  priest's  book  ;  and  j 
after  the  ring  has  been  asperged,  the  man 
places  it  on  the  woman's  hand,  saying : — 
"  With  this  rynge  I  the  wed,  and  this  gold 
and  silver  I  the  give,  and  with  my  bodi  I 
the  worshipe,  and  with  all  my  worldely 
catel  [i.e.,  chattels]  I  thee  endowe.  In 
nomine  Patris  [placing  the  ring  on  the 
thumb  of  the  bride]  et  Filii  [placing  it 
on  the  forefinger]  et  Spiritus  Sancti 
ton  the  third  finger].  Amen  [on  the 
fourth  finger]."  The  significance  of  this  is 
indicated  by  the  next  rubric: — "  Ibique 
dimittat  annulum,  quia  in  medico  est  quaedam 
vena  procedens  usque  ad  cor." 

After  the  Blessing  the  rubric  directs  : — 
"  Hie  intrent  Ecclesiam  usque  ad  gradum 
Altar  is  et  sacerdos  in  eundo  cum  suis 
ministris  dicat  hunc  Psalmum  sequentem : 
Beati  omnes,  et  cetera  (Ps.  cxxvii.)."  After 
the  preliminary  prayers  at  the  altar-step 
the  man  and  woman  take  their  places  on  the  I 
south  side  of  the  presbytery  between  the 
choir  and  the  altar  and  the  Mass  then 
begins  with  the  Introit. 

The  formal  Benediction  is  given  between 
the     Consecration    and    Communion.     The 
Pax  is  given  by  the    priest  to  the  bride-  j 
groom,  who  in  turn  kisses  the  bride. 

After  Mass  the.  priest  and  newly  married  | 
couple  partake  together  of  bread  and  wine 
which  have  been  blessed,  and  then  depart. 
On  the  following  night  the  priest  visits  the 
bridn  and  bridegroom  at  their  home  and 
blesses  them  there. 

The  only  important  difference  in  the 
srrviee  effected  by  the  first  Prayer  Book 
of  1549  is  that  the  bridal  party  are  directed 
to  come  into  the  body  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  Elizabethan  Prayer  Book  allowed  the 
Nuptial  Ma.ss  to  be  optional. 


If  MB.  ROBERTS  desires  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  he  will  find  the  full  text 
of  the  Sarum  Office  in  vol.  Ixiii.  of  the 
Surtees  Society  publications,  1875 ;  also 
in  Maskell's  '  Monumenta  Ritualia  Eccle- 
siae  Anglicanae,'  1846.  Professor  Swete's 
'  Church  Services  and  Service  Books,' 
1896,  is  also  very  instructive  011  this  point. 
G.  KENNETH  STRUGNELL. 

Brand  ('  Popular  Antiquities,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  134)  says  : — 

Until  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  marriages  were 
performed  in  the  church  porch  and  not  in  the 
church.  Edward  I.  was  married  at  the  door  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Sept.  9,  1299,  to  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  King  of  France  :  and  until  1599,  the 
people  of  France  were  married  at  the  church 
door.  .  .  .  By  the  parliamentary  reformation 
of  marriage  and  other  rites  under  Edward  VI.,  the 
man  and  woman  were  first  permitted  to  come  into 
the  body  or  middle  of  the  church,  standing  no 
longer  as  formerly  at  the  door. 

Brand  further  states  : — 

All  the  ancient  missals  mention  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nuptial  ceremony  the  placing  of  the  man  and 
woman  before  the  door  of  the  church,  and  direct 
towards  the  conclusion,  that  here  they  shall  enter 
the  church  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the  altar.  In  the 
'  Missale  ad  Usum  Ecclesiae  Sarisburiensis,'  1555: — 
"  Statuantur  vir  et  mulier  ante  ostium  ecclesiae, 
sive  in  faciem  ecclesiae,  coram  Deo  et  sacerdote  et 
populo."  See  also  the  '  Formula  '  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Hearne's  '  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Glastonbury.' 

Chaucer,  in  his  '  Wife  of  Bath/  refers  to  the 
custom  as  follows  : — 

She  was  a  worthy  woman  all  her  live, 
Husbands  at  the  church  door  had  she  five. 

And  the  following  appears  in  Herrick's 
'  Hesperides  *  : — 

The  Entertainment;  or  Porch  Verse,  at  the 
Marriage  of  Mr.  Henry  Northly  and  the  most 
witty  Mrs.  Lettice  Yard. 

Welcome  !   but  yet  no  entrance  till  we  blesse 
First  you,  then  you,  and  both  for  white  successe  : 
Profane  no  porch,  young  man  and  maid,  for  fear 
Ye  wrong  the  threshold  god  that  keeps  peace  here  : 
Please  him,  and  then  all  good  luck  will  betide 
You  the  brisk  bridegroom,  you  the  dainty  bride. 

Brand  suggests  that  the  custom  had  its 
rise  in  the  uses  of  Gentilism  and  refers  to 
Vallancey,  who  informs  us  that  "  the  ancient 
Etruscans  always  were  married  in  the  streets, 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  which  was 
thrown  open  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony." ROBERT  Go  WEB. 

I  have  taken  from  various  pages  in  vol.  ii. 
of  '  The  Wedding  Day  in  all  Ages  and 
Countries,'  by  E.  J.  Wood,  the  following 
information,  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
your  contributor. 

It  appears  that  in  ancient  times  the  people 
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of    France    were    married,    not    within    the 
church  at  the  altar  as  now,  but  at  the  outer 
door.     This  was  the  case  in  1559,  in  which 
year  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry  II., 
was  married  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;   and  the 
Bishop  of  Paris  performed  the  ceremony  at 
the  door  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
Another  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in! 
1599     in     France.     Henrietta     Maria     was  | 
married  to  King  Charles  by  proxy  at  the  door 
of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  bride,  as  soon  as  the 
ceremony  was  over,  entered  the  church  and 
assisted  at  Mass.     The  true  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  the  almost 
universal   desire   from  the   earliest   ages   to 
make  marriage  a  public  ceremony.     The  old 
missals  direct  the  placing  of  the  man  and  the 
woman  at  the  church  door  during  the  service, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  it  they  shall  proceed 
within  up  to  the  altar.     In  England  the  rite 
of  matrimony  was  anciently  performed  at 
the   door,   in   order  to   give   it   the   utmost 
publicity  ;    and  it  was  not  until  the  parties  ( 
had  been  actually  married  that  they  entered  ; 
the  church  and  proceeded  with  the  priest  to  j 
the  altar  to  receive  the  nuptial  benediction ; 
and  to  hear  Mass.     In  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
marriages    were    performed    in    the    church 
porch  and  not  in  the  building  itself.     Several 
years  elapsed  after  the  disruption  of  Roman  • 
Catholicism  in  this  country  before  the  nup-  j 
tial     ceremony     was     regularly     performed ' 
within  the  church.     In  later  times  marriages 
were  frequently  performed  in  the  body  of  the 
church  before  the  parties  proceeded  to  the 
altar.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

MUSTARD     FAMILY    (12     S.    ix.    211). — 
Has  MR.  FERGUSON  considered  the  proba- 
bility that  the  family  name  "Mustard''  is. 
derived  from   "  Mustarder  "    or   "  Mustard- 
man  "    in   the   same  way   that   the   family! 
name  "  Spice  "  is  in  all  probability  derived' 
from  "  Spicer  "  ?     Bardsley,  in  his"'  English 
Surnames,  their  Sources  and  Significations,' 
gives  the  following  instances  of  "  Mustarder  " 
and  "  Mustardman  "  : — 

Richard  le  Mustarder — Hundred  Rolls. 
Robert  le  Mustarder — Rolls  of  Parliament. 
Thomas  le  Mustarder — '  Memorials  of  London ' 
(Riley). 

Peter  le  Mustardman — Hundred  Rolls. 

ROBERT  GOWER. 

There  was  a  man  named  Mustard,  a  tailor 

in  Aberdeen  in  the  eighties  of  last  century. 

I  never  heard  of  anybody  else  of  the  name, 

which  used  to  amuse  my  boyish  imagination. 

J.  M.  BULLOCK. 

37,  Bedford-square,  W.C.I. 


CHESHIRE  CHEESE  SOXG  (12  S.  ix.  212). — 
The  song  is  as  follows  : — 

A  Cheshireman  sail'd  into  Spain 

To  trade  for  merchandize  ; 
When  he  arrived  from  the  main, 

A  Spaniard  him  espies. 
Who  said,  you  English  rogue,  look  here  ! 

What  fruits  and  spices  fine, 
Our  land  produces  twice  a  year, 

Thou  hast  not  such  in  thine. 

The  Cheshire  man  ran  to  his  hold 

And  fetch'd  a  Cheshire  Cheese, 
And  said,  look  here,  you  dog,  behold  ! 

We  have  such  fruits  as  these. 
Yoxir  fruits  are  ripe  but  twice  a  year, 

As  you  yourself  do  say, 
But  such  as  I  present  you  here 

Our  land  brings  twice  a  day. 

The  Spaniard  in  a  passion  flew 

And  his  rapier  took  in  hand  ; 
The  Cheshire  man  kick'd  up  his  heels, 

Saying,  "  Thou'rt  at  my  command  !  " 
So  never  let  a  Spaniard  boast 

While  Cheshire  men  abound, 
Lest  they  should  teach  him  to  his  cost 

To  dance  a  Cheshire  Round. 

I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  the  words, 
but  they  were  set  to  music  by  Edward  Jones, 
the  Welsh  bard,  and  published  in  1786  with 
a  very  spirited  drawing  on  the  title  page,  by 
Rowlandson,  of  the  Cheshire  man  knocking 
the  Spaniard  down.  I  arranged  the  song  for 
four  voices  (adding  a  little  to  the  music)  and 
it  was  performed  at  the  Chester  Historical 
Pageant  in  1910.  Novell os  can  still  supply  a 
copy  of  the  Pageant  music  if  your  corre- 
spondent would  like  to  possess  the  song. 

Perhaps  I  should  add  that  "  Cheshire 
Rounds  "  was  a  favourite  dance  of  the  period. 
It  could  be  danced  by  one  or  two  persons. 
In  the  latter  case  the  gyrations  of  the 
dancing  couple  resembled  the  movements  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  so  that  the  dance  may  be 
a  very  old  one  indeed. 

Doggett,  the  actor,  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed it  quite  as  well  as  the  "  famous 
Captain  George,  and  with  more  nature  and 
nimbleness."  JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 

Chester. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHEESE-LOVING  WELSH- 
MAN (12  S.ix.  110, 196,234).— I  do  not  think 
your  correspondent  is  correct  in  saying  that 
'"  Wales  did  not  produce  cheese."  In- 
dependently of  cows,  the  Welsh  kept  large 
herds  of  goats  and  made  quantities  of  cheese 
from  their  milk  for  \vinter  consumption. 
They  had  to  do  so,  for  in  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  old,  long,  hard  winters,  a 
farmer  would  see  no  one  but  his  own  house- 
hold for  three  or  four  months,  and  no 
supplies  could  be  procured  from  outside. 
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Pennant  says  of  his  visit  to  "  the  venerable 
EvanLlwyd,"  who  lived  near  Lake  Cwmby- 
chan,  that  "  he  welcomed  us  with  ale  and 
potent  beer  to  wash  down  the  Coch  yr  Wden 
or  hung  goat,  and  the  cheese  compounded  of 
the  milk  of  cow  and  sheep.  .  .  .  The 
family  lay  in  their  whole  store  of  winter  pro- 
visions, being  inaccessible  a  great  part  of  the 
season,  by  reason  of  snow  ('  Tour  in  Wales,' 
vol.  ii.).  JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 

Chester. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  CHEESE  (12  S.  ix.  188, 
235). —  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  two 
sayings  taken  from  my  '  Cheshire  Proverbs 
and  other  Sayings  and  Rhymes  relating  to 
the  City  and  County  of  Chester.' 

1.  "  Cheat   and   the   cheese   will    show." 
That  is,  if  too  much  cream  has  been  extracted 
or  the  cows  poorly  fed. 

2.  "  Cheese    and    money    should    always 
sleep  together  one  night."     Said  by  farmers, 
who,  when  the  cheese  was  weighed  and  sold, 
demanded  payment  in  gold  before  the  cheese 
was  sent  away. 

These  are  the  only  sayings  connected  with 
cheese  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  current  in 
the  county.  One  would  expect  many  more 
in  a  cheese  county  like  Cheshire. 

JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 

Chester. 

SIR  THOMAS  MILLER  OF  CHICHESTER 
(12  S.  ix.  92,  173,  217).  — I  should  like  to 
draw  attention  to  one  or  two  errors  in 
MR.  LAMBERT'S  reply  under  this  heading 
at  the  last  reference,  which,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  Comber  family,  appears  to  be 
based  on  their  pedigree  in  Berry's  '  Sussex 
Genealogies,'  perhaps  the  most  inaccurate 
of  all  that  appear  in  that  work. 

Mary  Comber,  wife  of  Mark  Miller,  and, 
mother  of  Sir  Thomas  Miller  the  first  Baronet, 
was  not,  heraldically  speaking,  heiress 
of  her  brother  John,  the  High  Sheriff.  She 
had  two  other  brothers :  ( 1 )  Thomas  of 
Chichester,  who  left  two  daughters  and 
co-heiresses,  Katherine,  wife  of  William 
Madgwick  of  Southwark  and  Mary,  wife 
of  John  Peck  of  London,  both  of  whom 
had  issue ;  and  (2)  Richard,  also  of 
Chichester,  who  had  two  surviving  sons  and 
a  daughter,  Mary,  wife  of  Henry  Goldham 
(or  Golding).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Millers  are  not  entitled  to  quarter  the  arms 
of  Comber. 

John  Comber  of  Donington,  the  High 
Sheriff,  had  no  connexion,  supported-  by 


evidence,  with  the  Combers  of  Sherman- 
bury.  He  was  son  of  John  Comber  of 
Chichester,  Mayor  in  1605  (by  Anne, 
dau.  of  John  Farington),  and  grandson  of 
William  Comber  of  Chichester,  blacksmith, 
whose  will,  dated  Dec.  7,  1592,  was  proved 
at  Chichester. 

The  last  of  the  Combers  of  Shermanbury, 
son  of  John,  who  had  the  grant  of  arms  in 
1571,  was  William  Comber,  Esq.,  who  died 
in  1625  and  had,  by  Martha  Brockhull,  his 
wife,  four  daughters  and  co-heiresses : 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Gratwicke,  who 
succeeded  to  Shermanbury;  Elinor,  wife  of 
William  Heath  of  Piddinghoe;  Mary,  who 
married,  first,  George  Elliott,  and,  second, 
John  Hosmer;  and  Anne,  wife  of  Edward 
Bray,  Esq.,  of  Shere. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  family  will  find 
most  of  the  evidence  for  the  foregoing  in  a 
paper  printed  by  the  Sussex  Archaeological 
Society  in  vol.  xlix.  of  their  Collections. 

JOHN  COMBER. 

STUKELEY  (12  S.  ix.  191).— MR.  HAY- 
THORNE  will  find  all  that  is  known  about  Sir 
Thos.  Stucley  or  Stukeley  (a  well-known 
personage:  see  the  'D.N.B.'),  whose  first 
wife  was  Anne,  granddaughter  and  heiress 
of  Alderman  Sir  Thos.  Curtis,  afterwards 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  set  forth  at  length 
in  that  delightful  book  '  The  School  of  Shak- 
spere  '  (2vols.,  Chatto  and  Windus,  London, 
1878),  by  Richard  Simpson. 

ROBERT  DUNLOP. 

CHEESE  SAINT  (12  S.  ix.  130,  239).— Some 
information  on  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
L.  Eckenstein's  '  Woman  under  Monasti- 
cism,'  p.  26  et  seq.  M.  H.  DODDS. 

NAMING  OP  PUBLIC  ROOMS  IN  INNS  (12  S. 
ix.  189,  231). — A  present-day  example  is  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  Strand,  where  the  rooms  are 
named  after  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 
The  last  scene  of  F.  Anstey's  play,  '  The 
Brass  Bottle,'  is  laid  in  the  "  Pinafore  "  room. 

M.  H.  DODDS. 

DE  BRUS  TOMB  AT  HARTLEPOOL  (12  S. 
ix.  30,  78,  178,  214). — I  can  now  name  the 
supposed  De  Brus  shield,  for  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  Welles  :  Lozengy  lion  rampant 
double-tail  ;  in  chief  2  annulets  interlaced. 
A  %Lincolnshire  family.  Date  of  tomb, 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  probably. 

E.  *E.  COPE. 

Finchampton  Place,  Berks. 
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HAFOD  PRESS  (12  S.  ix.  211). — Thomas 
Johnes  set  up  his  press  at  Hafod  about 
1800,  and  from  the  dates  of  his  publications 
it  ceased  in  ten  years  from  that  time.  From 
various  sources  I  gather  that  for  the  more 
convenient  printing  of  his  books  he  erected 
a  private  printing  apparatus  in  a  cottage 
among  the  hills  at  a  distance  of  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Mansion  of  Hafod. 
The  first  book  printed  there  seems  to  be 
'  A  Cardigan  Landlord's  Advice  to  his 
Tenants '  (1800),  and  the  last '  The  Chronicles 
of  Monstrelet'  (1809).  In  1801  the  well- 
known  edition  of  the  '  Life  of  Froissart,' 
and  in  1803-5  the  translation  of  '  Froissart' s 
Chronicles'  were  issued.  For  a  list  of  his 
works  see  '  D.N.B.'  The  mansion  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1807  and  his  Welsh 
MSS.  and  many  of  his  valuable  paintings 
and  the  whole  of  his  library  with  it.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
contents  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  an  insurance  of  £30,000  did  not  cover 
the  loss.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

THEODORE  GORDON,  COMPOSER  (12  S. 
ix.  169).: — Theodore  Gordon  was  for  a  long 
series  of  years  a  prominent  personality 
in  the  music-hall  world.  His  palmiest  days 
were  as  manager  and  chairman  of  the 
Sun,  at  Knightsbridge,  in  his  time  a  popular 
resort  with  such  stars  as  Leybourne  and 
Vance  in  the  bill.  It  was  the  hall  where 
Vance  had  a  fatal  seizure  on  the  stage  on 
Boxing  Night,  1888,  and  died  in  the  wings. 
Prior  to  that,  Gordon  had  left  the  Sim  to 
take  up  the  managerial  post  at  the  newly- 
opened  Temple  of  Varieties,  Hammersmith, 
now  the  Hammersmith  Palace.  Finally 
he  went  to  the  Washington,  at  Battersea, 
and  was  there  for  several  years,  when 
G.  W.  ("  Pony  ")  Moore,  of  Christy  Minstrel 
fame,  was  the  proprietor.  A  practical 
and  experienced  man,  with  all-round 
ability  as  a  musician,  Theodore  Gordon 
was  not  only  useful  as  a  manager,  but  often 
did  yeoman  service  as  vocalist,  composer, 
orchestral  conductor  and  instrumentalist. 
He  died  towards  the  end  of  the  nineties. 
A.  B.  MARSHALL. 

GREENHOUSE  (12  S.  ix.  149,  213).— 
Kersey's  '  Dictionary,'  1721,  says  "  Green- 
houses, certain  houses  'built  in  gardens 
to  preserve  choice  greens  that  will  not 
bear  the  winter's  cold." 

HENRY  W.   BUSH. 

Beckenham. 


AZTEC  CALENDAR  (12  S.  ix.  212.) — 
I  The  cryptic  circular  device  is  in  use  to-day 
as  an  ornament,  being  frequently  worked 
on  to  leather  by  the  natives.  I  am  under 
the  impression,  possibly  erroneous,  that  it 
is  not  understood  by  anyone.  I  have  seen 
innumerable  samples  of  work  bearing  this 
device  and  should  MR.  BOWES  care  to  see 
two  of  them  I  can  send  him  the  cover  of  a 
notebook  in  my  possession  bearing  it  and 
also  communicate  with  my  sister  who  pos- 
sesses a  lady's  handbag  worked  with  the 
same  device. 

1  may  add  that  I  have  examined  neither 
of  them  in  detail  and  do  not  know  if  they 
differ  in  any  degree.  j.  p.  O'HEA. 

PRINCE  LEE  Boo  (12  S.  ix.  207,  s.v. 
'  Statues  and  Memorials  '). — I  wonder  if  MR. 
ARDAGH  knows  that  the  Life  of  Prince  Lee 
Boo,  whoso  tomb  is  in  Rotherhithe  church- 
yard, was  a  favourite  book  for  children  for 
many  years.  It  was  first  published  in  1789, 
and  I  believe  went  through  many  editions 
in  a  short  time.  I  have  one  of  178  pp.  : — 

The  |  History  |  of  |  Prince  Lee    Boo  |  a  native 
of   the  |  Pelew    Islands,  |  brought   to   England  I 
by   Capt.    Wilson.  |  a    new  Edition.  |  London.  [ 
Printed  for  E.  Newberry  the  Corner  of  St.  Pauls 
Church  Yard. 

This  has  a  portrait  for  frontispiece  and 
several  copper-plate  engravings,  and  gives 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  on  p.  171. 
This  differs  from  MR.  ARDAGH'S  version  in 
one  or  two  very  small  points  only.  Joseph 
Cottle,  the  Bristol  bookseller  and  friend 
of  Southey,  wrote  a  short  poem  on  the 
Prince.  It  can  be  found  in  '  Malvern  Hills, 
with  Minor  Poems,'  4th  ed.,  1829,  vol  i., 
p.  121.  F.  C.  MORGAN. 

GLEANING  BY  THE  POOR  (12  S.  ix.  70, 
112,  136,  157,  216). — I  remember  that  the 
custom  at  Wellesbourne,  near  Warwick, 
in  days  gone  by  was  for  a  boy  to  be  engaged 
at  harvest  seasons  to  watch  for  the  last 
sheaf  of  corn  to  be  removed  from  each 
harvest  field,  and  to  give  warning  to  the 
cottagers  by  blowing  a  horn  in  the  streets. 
He  then  led  the  way,  followed  by  young 
and  old,  to  the  field,  and  a  picturesque  sight 
it  was.  The  local  miller  set  apart  one  day 
each  year  for  grinding  the  corn  so  gleaned, 
if  my"  memory  does  not  fail  me.  I  always 
thought  that  improved  machinery  for 
cutting  the  crops  was  the  sole  reason  for 
the  custom  to  fall  into  disuse — it  did  not 
pay.  F.  C.  MORGAN. 
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THE  MARGATE  GROTTO  (12  S.  ix.  210). — 
This  grotto  has  been  several  times  dis- 
cussed in  '  N.  &  Q.'  MR.  PENGELLY  should 
refer  to  9  S.  xii.  75,  where  an  article  is 
quoted  which  was  written  for  The  Home 
Counties  Magazine  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Woodruff, 
F.S.A.,  joint -secretary  of  the  Kent  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  The  conclusion  appears  to 
be  that  it  was  constructed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century.  At  p.  192  of  the  same 
volume  reference  is  made  to  several  other 
grottoes  of  similar  date.  These  shell  grot- 
toes are  frequently  found  in  different  parts 
of  -^he  country,  but  I  think  that  at  Margate 
is  a  particularly  good  one. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY,  LITTLE  OAKLEY, 
ESSEX  (12  S.  ix.  212).— MR.  YOUNGER  does 
not  say  if  the  tinctures  of  the  "  Woodthorpe  " 
arms  are  shown  in  the  stonework.  John 
de  Vere,  who  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of 
Oxford  in  1417,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  John  Howard  ;  her,arms  were 
Gules,  a  bend  between  six  cross -crosslets 
fitchee  argent,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
it  may  be  her  coat  which  is  opposite  that  of 
her  husband  in  the  window. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

MORDEN  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  212).— Sir 
John  Morden's  pedigree  will  be  found  in 
Drake's  '  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Black- 
heath,'  p.  126,  together  with  his  portrait, 
and  a  view  of  the  West  Prospect  of  Morden 
College, 
dants. 


He  appears  to  have  left  no  descen- 
H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 


WILLIAM  TOONE  (12  S.  viii.  250).— There 
is  a  little  information  about  Toone  at  11  S. 
i.  335,  s.v.  ' "  British  Chronologist  "  :  T.  Sal- 
mon, W.  Toone,  J.  Wade,'  where  MR.  A.  L. 
HUMPHREYS  refers  to  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  and  The  Times  as  to  his  (if  it  be  his) 
date  and  place  of  death,  Oct.  30,  1849.  MR. 
W.  SCOTT  writes  : — "  Toone  is  designated  an 
attorney-at-law  and  was  the  author  of 
several  volumes  published  between  1813  and 
1835."  In  Clarke's  '  New  Law  List,'  1838, 
one  of  the  "  London  A.ttornies  "  is  William 
Toone,  4,  Copthall  Buildings,  London,  and 
5,  Kensington  Green.  That  this  is  the  Toone, 
author  of  '  The  Chronological  Historian,'  is 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  William  Toone' s 
'  Glossary  and  Etymological  Dictionary,' 
2nd  ed.,  1834,  was  published  by  Thomas 
Bennett,  Copthall  Buildings. 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 


"TENANT  IN  CAPITE  "  (12  S.  viii.  429, 
472,  518  ;  ix.  156).— I  note  "  OLD  SARUM  " 
is  not  inclined  to  accept  my  suggestion  that 
he  who  held  a  caput  and  its  appurtenant 
lands  was  the  tenant  in  capite  of  them  (to 
the  dominus  Capitalis).  I  had  some  good 
reason  for  saying  so.  For  example,  when 
King  John  resolved  to  divide  the  lands  late 
of  Earl  Walter  Giffard  in  Normandy  and 
England  between  the  (two  next)  heirs,  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke  and  the  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, he  ordained  that  "  to  William  Marshal, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  to  Isabel,  his  wife, 
daughter  of  Earl  Richard  .  .  .  shall  remain 
the  esnecy  and  caput  in  Normandy,  and 
to  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford,  shall 
remain  the  esnecy  and  caput  in  England  and 
all  other  lands  [which  would,  I  suppose,  refer 
to  lands  held  in  capite  of  other  lords  and 
to  lands  not  held  in  capite  at  all,  as  in  feudo 
firma]  they  shall  part  between  them  ;  so  that 
the  said  William  and  Isabel,  his  wife,  and  the 
Jieirs  of  Isabel  shall  hold  their  half  in  capite  de 
nobis  et  heredibus  nostris.  .  .  ."  (20  Ap, 
[1200],  Chart.,  1  John,  m.  12.) 

L.  GRIFFITH. 

ALLUSION  IN  '  LONDON  LYRICS  '  (12  S.  ix. 
i  210). — The  gentleman  with  the  curly  hirsute 
appanages  to  whom  Frederick  Locker 
alluded  was  George  John  Frederick,  Viscount 
Cantelupe  (not  Cantilupe),  the  eldest  son 
of  the  fifth  Earl  De  La  Warr,  born  in 
1814,  and  pre-deceased  his  father  in  1850. 
He  was  in  the  Grenadier  Guards,  a  very 
handsome  man,  and  a  super-"  ladykiller." 
Harriet,  Countess  Granville,  writing  from 
Rome  in  1843  said  : — "  Lord  Cantelupe  is 
the  Apollo  of  the  place  ;  four  ladies  are  so 
in  love  that  he  cannot  tear  himself  away." 
The  late  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  in  her  Remi- 
niscences, after  quoting  Locker's  lines, 
says :  —  "I  well  remember  the  curls  in 
question  and  their  owner  at  Florence 
many  years  ago  in  the  early  forties. 
Lord  Cantilupe  [sic]  was,  indeed,  one  of 
the  very  last  of  that  race,  now  passed 
away,  whose  recognized  mission  in  life  was 


'  to  be  dandies.'  ' 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

Viscount  Cantelupe,  son  of  Earl  De  La 
Warr,  was  a  very  well-known  man  in 
London  society,  temp.  Queen  Victoria,  and 
was  remarkable  for  his  curly  locks.  The 
creation  of  that  title  was,  in  1761,  with  the 
earldom,  but  there  had  been  the  same  in 
earlier  members  of  the  West  family. 

"Lady     Di "  —probably     Lady     Diana 
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Huddleston,  nee  De  Vere  Beauclerk,  d.  of  the 
ninth  Duke  of  St.  Albans.     She  died  1905. 
CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield. 

These  certainly  were  real  people — Lord 
Cantelupe  (b.  18i5,  d.  1873)  only  succeeded 
his  father  as  sixth  Earl  De  La  Warr  in  1869. 

Lady  Diana    Beauclerk  is    described    by 
Lady  Dorothy  Neville  as  riding  in  the  Row 
in  a  green  velvet  riding-habit  in  the  sixties. 
MARY  TERESA  FOBTESCUE. 

Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  in  '  Fifteen  Chapters 
of  Autobiography,'  chap,  vii.,  quotes  the 
verse  from  Locker's  '  Lyrics/  and  adds  : — 

Lord  Cantelupe,  of  whom  I  always  heard,  that 
he  was  the  handsomest  man  of  his  generation,  died 
before  I  was  born,  and  Lady  Di  Beauclerck  had 
married  Baron  Huddleston  and  ceased  to  ride 
in  Rotten  Row  before  I  came  to  London. 

H.  F.  M. 

Viscount  Cantelupe  was  the  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  the  seventh  Earl  De  La  Warr. 
He  was  married  in  1890  and  drowned  the 
same  year.  His  widow  w  as  living  in  1919. 

Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  only  daughter  of 
the  ninth  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  married  Sir 
John  Huddleston  (1815-1890),  a  judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bench.  W.  A.  B.  C. 

MARQUESS  OF  DOWN,  c.  1700  (12  S.  ix. 
210). — There  never  has  been  a  Marquess 
of  Downe  ;  only  an  Irish  viscounty  created 
in  1680  (Dawnay)  still  in  existence. 

W.  A.  B.  C. 

Is  not  your  correspondent  R.  H.  THORNTON 
making  a  mistake  ?  There  was  a  Viscount 
Downe,  temp.  Will.  III.,  being  Sir  John 
Dawnay,  Bart.,  of  Cowick,  Co.  York,  created 
Viscount  Downe  1680-1  ;  but,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  Marquess  of  Down.  Viscount 
Downe  sat  in  Jas.  II.  's  Irish  Parliament, 
1689,  died  1695,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Henry,  second  viscount.  For 
further  particulars  see  G.  E.  C.,  '  Complete 
Peerage.'  s.v.  Downe. 

ROBERT  DUNLOP. 

AMERICAN  ENGLISH  (12  S.  viii.  449;  ix. 
97,  136,  218).— The  phrase  "  United  States 
are  "  was  the  original  form,  and  persisted 
until  after  the  war  between  the  States.  It 
would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  use  the 
singular  verb  in  the  earlier  days,  for  the 
several  States  were  fully  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  each.independent  sove- 
reignties and  that  the  union  under  the  Con- 


stitution was  merely  a  compact.  The  Peace 
Treaty  of  1783  enumerated  the  13  States  as 
independent  sovereignties,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
slow  and  almost  insensible  evolution  that 
federalism  has  brought  about  a  state  of  mind 
in  which  the  singular  form  of  the  verb  may 
be  used. 

The  first  use  of  the  title  "  United  States," 
in  an  official  document,  was  probably  on 
June  17,  1776,  when  a  report,  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  relating  to  exchange  of 
prisoners,  was  submitted  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  this 
Congress  was  the  only  body  authorized  to  act 
for  the  :i  United  States  of  America."  The 
original  MS.,  in  Jefferson's  hand,  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  and  shows  that  John 
Hancock,  President  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, hesitated  about  the  title,  for  he  drew 
his  pen  through  the  words  "  States  of  Ameri- 
ca "  and  wrote  above  "  Colonies."  Article 
ix.  of  the  Constitution  speaks  of  ""  one  of  the 
United  States,"  and  article  xiii.,  adopted  in 
1868,  says  that  slavery  shall  not  exist  in  the 
'"  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction."  In  the  United  States,  such 
nouns  as  ^Government,"  "Board,"  "Court." 
"  Committee "  are  generally  used  with  a 
verb  in  the  singular.  HENRY  LEFFMAN. 

Philadelphia. 

HEARTH  TAX  (12  S.  viii.  478,  518;  ix.  78, 
154,  216). — The  hearth  tax,  in  1661-2  (an  un- 
welcome immigrant  from  France  when  Charles 
returned),  was  known  as  "  smoke-money  " 
(Fordwich  Town  Accounts,  1663).  It  had  been 
a  French  tax  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  the  only  "  smoke-silver  "  or  "  hearth- 
penny  "  ever  before  paid  in  England  was  the 
ancient  "  Rome-scot,"  commonly  known  as 
"  Peter's  pence,"  the  origin  of  which  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  A  letter  of  King 
Cnut  shows  that  it  existed  in  1031,  and 
Matthew  Paris  says  it  was  instituted  by  Ini, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  727,  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  English  school  and  hostel  at 
Rome  which  Offa  (King  of  Mercia,  757-796), 
restored  (Matthew  Paris,  i.  508,  i.  331,  360  ; 
Rolls  Series).  Innocent  III.,  temp.  John, 
complained  of  its  irregular  payment,  saying 
that  the  English  bishops  kept  back  1,000 
marks  and  only  sent  300  marks  to  Rome.  In 
1306,  Clement  V.  exacted  one  penny  from 
every  hearth  instead  of  the  lump  sum  of 
£201  9s.  Od.,  at  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
fixed.  This  was  more  or  less  regularly  paid 
until  its  abolition  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1534, 
and  many  churchwardens'  accounts  show 
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such  items  as  "  Romescot  2s.  4c?.,"  "  Smoke- 
money  2s.  6d,"  "  Smoake -farthings  "  (1519- 
21),  and  "  Pentecostalles,"  otherwise  called 
"  smoke -farthings  "  (1602),  while  so  late  as 
1642  "  Smoake -farthings  and  charges  to 
Ilsley,  8s.  Orf.,"  appear  in  the  Newbury 
churchwardens'  accounts.  This  was  due  to 
the  restoration  of  the  tax  under  the  Marian 
reaction.  It  disappeared  with,  or  before, 
the  Commonwealth,  having,  no  doubt,  for 
many  years  been  ill  and  reluctantly  paid,  and 
took  its  new  and  wholly  secular  form  at  the 
Restoration,  13  and  14  Car.  II.,  cap.  10. 

The  term  "  Pentecostals  "  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  usually  collected  at  the  Whit- 
suntide visitation.  When  it  was  finally 
abrogated  ( 1  W.  and  M.,  cap.  10)  its  place  was 
taken  six  years  later,  by  the  still  more  in- 
iquitous window  tax  (7  W.  I.,  cap.  18), 
which,  as  Blackstone  observed,  "  somewhat 
darkened  the  prospect  "  of  the  remission  of  a 
tax,  which  had  been  declared  to  be  "  not  only 
a  great  oppression  of  the  poorer  sort,  but  a 
badge  of  slavery  upon  the  whole  people  "  (1 
W.  and  M.,  cap.  10,  as  above).  The  wjndow 
tax,  beginning  in  a  house  tax  of  from  2s.  to 
3s.  (cottages  excluded),  varied,  being  first 
imposed  on  a  house  with  nine  windows  or 
more  and  then  on  one  with  six  windows  or 
more.  One  great  objection  to  the  hearth 
tax  was  the  intrusion  on  privacy  by  the 
entry  of  officials  to  ascertain  fire-places. 
The  Government  conceded  that  remission 
at  the  price  of  a  tax  on  fresh  air  which  has 
promoted  tuberculosis. 

UVEDALE  LAMBERT. 

MILK,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  STREETS 
(12  S.  ix.  169,  214).— Dartmouth  and  Totnes 
both  have  "  The  Butter  Walk." 

A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Arundel. 


JJotetf  on 

Beowulf :  an  Introducton  to  the  Study  of  the  Poem 
irit/i  a  Discussion  of  the  Stories  of  Off  a  and  Finn. 
By  R.  W.  Chambers.  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  £1  10s.  net.) 

THK  volume  before  us  will  claim  the  attention  of  all 
students  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  an  important,  and  at 
the  same  time  delightful,  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  'Beowulf.'  Though  itself  both 
li'.-ii  iicd  and  ingenious,  it  represents  the  return  of 
scholarship  from  over-ingenious  and  strained 
interpretation  to  a  reading  more  natural  and 
closer  to  common  sense  and  first  impressions. 
Thus  Mr.  Chambers  argues  against  the  theory  that 
'  Beowulf  '  is  a  translation  from  the  Scandinavian  ; 
and,  in  contending  that  the  Eotens  in  the  Firins- 
burg  Fragment  are  the  Jutes — and  not  the 


Frisians  under  that  name — he  goes  back  to  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  such  facts  as  are  known  to  us 
and  demolishes,  we  think,  very  successfully  the 
plausible  but  all  too  slenderly  supported  theories 
of  some  previous  writers.  The  discussion  of  the 
Finnsburg  Fragment  is  indeed  excellent  through- 
out, especially  the  attempt  at  reconstruction, 
which,  though  by  the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot 
be  definitely  proved  to  be  the  correct  one,  gives, 
we  believe,  as  good  a  working  hypothesis  for  the 
student  as  it  is  possible  to  form. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Chambers  possesses  an  un- 
usually strong  and  ready  feeling  lor  construction, 
for  his  own  book  is  admirably  put  together.  He 
deals  with  '  Beowulf  '  in  three  lengthy  chapters — 
treating  respectively  of  the  historical  elements, 
the  non-historical  elements  and  theories  as  to  the 
origin,  date  and  structure  of  the  poem.  On  the 
question  of  the  historic  reality  of  Beowulf  as  a 
Geatic  King,  he  sums  up  unfavourably,  conceiving 
his  reign  to  be  a  poetic  fiction  composed  after  the 
downfall  of  the  Geatic  kingdom,  though  the  his- 
toric background  of  the  poem  is,  of  course,  not 
disputed.  In  the  section  on  Heorot  he  maintains 
the  identification  of  Heorot  with  Leire  as  against 
the  identification  with  Boskilde  at  the  head  of  the 
fiord — conclusively  in  our  opinion.  The  arrival  of 
the  Geats  at  Heorot  and  their  march  from  the 
ship  inland  to  the  great  hall,  bears,  if  anything  in 
the  poem  does,  the  character  of  adherence  to  tra- 
dition as  distinct  from  invention.  If  we  are  not 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  much  in  this  in- 
stance the  whole  attempt  at  any  identification 
becomes  nugatory. 

More  important  is  the  careful  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  King  Offa — a  problem  upon  which  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Chambers  in  thinking  that  Prof. 
Earle  decidedly  went  wrong.  In  Part  II.,  which 
contains  documents  relating  to  the  stories  in 
'  Beowulf  '  and  to  the  Offa  Saga,  Mr.  Chambers 
prints  both  the  story  of  Offa  in  Saxo  Grammaticus 
and  the  life  of  Offa  I.  from  the  MS.  in  the  Cotto- 
nian  Collection.  This  documentary  portion  of  the 
book  is  much  to  be  valued. 

The  relation  of  heroic  poetry  to  folklore,  and  of 
'  Beowulf  '  from  the  folklore  or  legendary  aspect  to 
Scandinavian  parallels,  is  worked  out  in  a  sequence 
of  vivid  and  pleasant  pages  of  which  the  attrac- 
tiveness by  no  means  impairs  the  general  cogency. 
Here  and  there,  in  quite  minor  points,  we  cannot 
follow  our  author — as,  for  instance,  when  he  says 
A  propos  of  Welhisc,  that  an  old  man  of  the  seventh 
century  "  may  well  have  continued  to  spell  his 
name  as  it  was  spelt  when  he  was  a  child,  even 
though  the  current  pronunciation  had  changed  "  ; 
but  in  general  we  believe  his  views  will  in  the  end 
commend  themselves  as  sound.  It  would  be 
difficult  effectively  to  counter  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  unity  of  structure  of  '  Beowulf  '  ; 
and  the  essay  on  the  Christian  elements  in  the 
poem  is  illuminating  and  to  our  mind  convincing. 
In  fact,  both  as  to  "  dividing  "  the  poem  structur- 
ally and  as  to  the  question  of  the  interpolation  of 
Christian  allusions  it  seems  to  us  that  too  much 
microscopic  examination  and  too  little  feeling  for 
poetry  as  such,  have  been  brought  to  bear. 

The  poet  of  '  Beowulf,'  familiar  as  he  shows 
himself  with  the  Old  Testament,  would  be  well 
acquainted  with  a  view  of  history  in  which  there 
was  a  long  period  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
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What  is  there  to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that 
he — vaguely  no  doubt — imagined  the  life  and 
exploits  of  Beowulf  to  be  contemporaneous  with 
Old  Testament  times,  belonging  to  the  days  be- 
fore Christ  and  His  saints  were  there  for  men  to  call 
upon  ?  His  sense  that  what  he  had  been  taught 
about  God  was  actual  truth  would  force  him  to 
bring  his  heroes  into  some  relation  with  it — they 
would  have  been  unreal  to  his  mind  without  that. 
The  Christian  ethic,  too — received  as  independent 
of  history — would  inevitably  tinge  his  judgment 
and  his  conception  of  heroism.  But  the  mention 
of  Christ  and  Christian  dogma  might  well  have 
been  excluded  by  the  very  conception  on  which 
the  poet  worked.  Mr.  Chambers's  book  has  sent 
us  back  once  more  to  the  poem  as  a  whole — with 
the  result  that  it  makes  upon  us  a  clearer  im- 
pression of  a  personality  behind  it,  and  of  choice 
and  design,  than  many  of  its  critics  seem  inclined 
to  allow  it. 

A  discussion  of  the  ever-fascinating  problems 
which  '  Beowulf  '  presents  would  be  much  beyond 
the  compass  of  a  review  in  these  columns.  Our 
remarks  are  aimed,  on  the  one  hand,  at  drawing  our 
readers'  attention  to  a  fine  piece  of  work,  and,  on 
the  other,  at  conveying  to  Mr.  Chambers  our  con- 
gratulations on  what  he  has  achieved. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  in  the  way  of 
references,  footnotes,  bibliography  and  index,  the 
book  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  Book  of  Duarte  Barbosa.  Vol.  ii.  Including 
the  Coasts  of  Malabar,  Eastern  India,  Further 
India,  China  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
Translated  from  the  Portuguese  text,  and 
edited  and  annotated  by  Mansel  Longworth 
Dames.  (Hakluyt  Society.) 

THIS  second  instalment  of  the  Book  of  Duarte 
Barbosa  contains  his  remarkable  description  of 
the  kingdom  of  Malabar.  He  had  resided  in 
this  country  for  a  considerable  time,  had  mastered 
the  language  and  carefully  studied  the  customs 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
compose  such  an  account  of  the  structure  of 
their  society,  and  in  particular  of  their  caste- 
system  which  is  exceedingly  complicated,  as 
few  other  early  travellers  have  been  able  to  give  us 
either  of  this  or  of  any  other  country.  Both 
the  monarchy  and  the  order  of  the  higher  classes 
of  the  people  are  based  upon  matriarchal  institu- 
tions. A  man's  heirs  are  his  brothers  or  nephews, 
and  marriage  is  unknown  except  in  a  few  of  the 
lower  castes.  The  most  important  caste,  and 
that  upon  which  Barbosa  expends  the  greatest 
time  and  pains,  is  the  Nayres,  who  are  warriors 
forming  a  comitatus  to  the  kings  and  great  lords, 
and  bound  to  die  with  or  avenge  the  chief  whom 
they  serve  by  much  the  same  code  as  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  early  history  of  the  Teutonic 
nations. 

An  additional  interest  is  lent  to  Barbosa' s 
story  from  the  fact  that  in  essentials  the  native 
social  organization  of  Malabar  has  persisted  to 
the  present  day,  so  that  the  statements  of  the 
old  Portuguese  traveller  have  been  copiously 
elucidated  and  confirmed  by  reference  to  con- 
ditions actually  existing.  The  Camidre  of 
Barbosa  is  the  direct  predecessor  of  the  Zamorin 
of  Calicut  of  to-day  ;  and  what  may  be  said  of 
the  one  may  with  little  alteration  be  said  of  the 


other.  The  Editor  of  this  volume  has  derived 
much  information  in  regard  to  this  comparison 
from  Mr.  J.  A.  Thome  of  Tellicherry,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  estates  of  the  late  Zamorin  of 
Calicut,  and  who,  besides  much  else,  would  seem 
to  have  settled  the  puzzle  of  the  derivation  of 
the  title  Zamorin.  This  has  been  explained  to 
mean  "  lord  of  the  sea  " — against  all  probability, 
seeing  that  the  original  and  principal  dominion 
of  the  Zamorin  was  over  the  land,  and  that  a 
fanciful  title  of  this  kind  is  not  consonant  with 
the  usages  of  Malabar.  Mr.  Thome  derives  it 
from  the  Sanskrit  words  Svdmi  and  S'ri,  which 
would  give  it  the  meaning  of  "  the  great  Lord." 

Barbosa,  when  he  deals  with  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  has  not  so  much  information  to  impart. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  he  compiled  this  part 
of  his  book  from  the  reports  of  others.  Ceylon, 
however,  he  would  seem  to  have  visited  himself. 
He  relates  the  legend  of  St.  Thomas  as  con- 
nected both  with  Quilon  on  the  Malabar  coast 
and  with  Mailapur — giving  us  several  grotesque 
particulars,  such  as  the  Saint's  being  shot  in  the 
form  of  a  peacock,  which  seem  to  be  accretions 
from  local  beliefs.  The  priest-king  of  Quilicare, 
who,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  is  solemnly 
immolated  to  the  idol  of  his  people,  while  his 
successor  takes  part  in  the  sacrifice,  will  interest 
readers  of  '  The  Golden  Bough,'  though  the 
circumstances  are  more  pompous  and  the  pro- 
ceedings more  barbarous  than  those  upon  the 
scene  of  Aricia. 

Mr.  Longworth  Dames,  it  goes  without  saying, 
has  annotated  his  text  with  great  fullness  and 
care,  of  which  a  signal  example  is  his  note  on  the 
identification  of  the  city  of  Bengala.  He  gives 
two  curious  maps  by  Lavanha  from  de  Barros's 
'  Decadas  da  Asia,'  published  at  Madrid  in  1615 — 
the  one  of  Bengal,  the  other  of  Java— and  a  portrait 
of  the  Rajah  who  was  Zamorin  of  Calicut  from 
1912  to  1915. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Jlote*. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  HEIR. 

THE  documents  which  are  being  published 
in  the  Calendars  of  State  Papers,  besides 
affording  material  for  the  severest  his- 
torical studies,  give  an  insight  into  the 
life  of  the  time  which  for  vividness  and 
actuality  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
news  of  our  daily  papers.  One  of  the  series, 
for  the  Middle  Ages,  which  has  for  some  years 
been  a  particular  field  of  enjoyment  to  my- 
self, is  that  of  the  writs  de  etate  probanda, 
and  the  following  notes  are  offered  to  the 
readers  of  4  N.  &  Q.'  as  samples  of  what 
may  be  found  in  them.  These  instances 
have  been  culled  from  the  Calendar  of 
Inquisitions  post  mortem,  vol.  x.,  Edward 
III.,  which  bears  this  year's  date — not 
because  this  volume  affords  better  specimens 
than  may  be  found  in  others,  but  because 


the    wealth  of    material   is    embarrassingly 
great,  and  it  is  needless  to  go  further  afield. 

The  proof  that  an  heir  was  of  age  was 
furnished  by  the  mouth  of  many  witnesses, 
men  usually  in  middle  life,  who  could  date 
the  birth  or  baptism  by  their  knowledge 
of  some  contemporary  occurrence  which 
was  also  otherwise  attested.  However, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  practice 
of  having  the  baptism  of  an  heir  entered 
in  the  missal  of  the  church  or  in  a  psalter 
had  become  common.  Many  witnesses 
state  that  they  saw  such  an  entry  made, 
and  that  it  is  still  in  the  book  ;  and  of  the 
baptism  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  John 
Talbot  of  Richard's  Castle  in  Hereford, 
it  is  related  by  his  godfather,  Peter  Eylrych, 
i  that  because  they  intended  the  said  heir 
in  the  future  to  be  their  lord,  he  and  the 
rest  of  the  jury  present  at  Mass  on  the  day 
of  the  baptism  put  the  day  of  his  birth  in- 
the  missal.  Entries  of  deaths  in  church 
books  are  not  seldom  mentioned  ;  and  at 
the  proof  of  age  of  John  de  Shelvestrode, 
taken  at  Petworth,  Sussex,  William  atte 
Hull  and  John  atte  Mull  state  that  they 
made  up  a  great  quarrel  on  the  birthday, 
and  that  this  reconciliation  was  enrolled 
in  the  missal  of  the  church  at  Lurgashall. 

Many  witnesses  speak  to  having  been 
present  at  the  infant's  baptism,  and  the 
evidence  for  the  age  of  Edward  le  Despenser, 
taken  at  Essendine,  Co.  Rutland,  composes 
a  pleasant  picture.  There  Thomas  Nevill 
says  he  saw  Edward  lying  on  the  bosom 
of  his  godmother  awaiting  his  baptism ; 
Robert  de  Crauden  saw  the  godmother 
holding  him  in  her  arms  to  receive  baptism  ; 
Walter  Lamberd  saw  the  parish  chaplain 
holding  him  in  his  hands  on  the  other  side 
of  the  font  for  baptism  ;  John  Straunge 
heard  the  Abbot  of  Bourne  name  him 
Edward  ;  John  Ser jaunt  saw  the  godmother 
carry  the  baptized  child  to  the  altar  for  the 
saying  of  the  gospel  In  principio  ;  and 
William  le  Hunt  says  he  saw  him,  after  his 
baptism,  lying  on  the  altar.  His  god- 
father, according  to  Roger  Dyve,  gave  a 
gold  ring  worth  20s.  and  20s.  in  money. 

The  birth  of  Joan,  daughter  of  Brian 
de  Hykelynge,  was  remembered  as  having 
been  proclaimed  by  a  messenger  in  the 
market  of  Beccles.  Rejoicing  at  the  birth 
of  the  heir  frequently  furnished  the  token  ; 
as  at  the  proof  of  age  of  John  Amory,  who 
was  brought  back  from  his  baptism  with 
solemnity  and  joy  by  his  neighbours ; 
at  that  of  John,  son  and  heir  of  John  le 
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Conestable  of  Halsham,  when  Robert  Lory- 
mer  says  he  was  riding  through  Halsham 
and  saw  many  men,  women  and  children 
assembled  before  the  gate  of  the  manor 
praising  God  for  his  birth  ;  or  at  that  of 
Katheririe  de  la  Flauncke  when  Philip  le 
Roo  and  William  Emmesone  said  they 
saw  the  child  baptized,  and  then  carried 
home,  with  singing  and  a  great  concourse 
of  people,  from  the  church  at  Walsall 
in  Staffordshire,  which  was  the  scene  of  a 
like  joyful  procession  for  the  birth  of  Ralph 
Basset. 

The  name  of  Ralph  Basset  is  connected 
with  strange  scenes  at  the  baptism  of  John 
de  Aylesbury,  where  one  witness  was  angrily 
hit  in  the  neck  by  one  of  the  godfathers 
for  inquiring  why  the  child  was  called 
John  not  Ralph,  and  where  the  godfathers 
and  other  lords,  so  a  second  witness  relates, 
threw  pence  everywhere  on  the  ground 
to  be  scrambled  for. 

Not  seldom  the  parents  or  friends  of  the 
child  give  the  neighbours  something  ex- 
pressly for  remembrance  of  the  birth,  and 
we  find  a  greyhound,  bows,  a  doe,  a  green 
cloak,  half  a  salted  buck,  a  stag's  hide, 
a  deerskin,  and  a  pair  of  deerskin  gloves 
serving  thus  as  memorials. 

The  witnesses  seldom  bring  forward 
national  events  in  their  testimony,  but 
in  proving  the  age  of  John  Janekyn  of 
Sulgrave  four  witnesses  agree  that  he  was 
born  "  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Michael  fol- 
lowing the  second  autumn  after  the  rainy 
autumn,  in  which  there  was  abundant 
snow  and  hail  "  ;  and  the  year  of  John 
Walewayn's  birth  was  remembered  by  an 
eclipse.  *  He  was  born  at  La  Hay,  Hereford, 
on  May  1,  1329.  Thus  it  was  entered  in 
the  psalter  of  the  church,  and  Joan,  his 
mother,  was  churched  on  the  very  day  of 
the  eclipse,  on  account  of  which  they  caused 
the  day  to  be  entered  in  the  red  book 
called  the  Chronicle.  John  Wyke  fixes  the 
birth  of  Henry  Whissh  by  the  entry  of  Adam 
Orlton  into  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  ; 
and  the  witnesses  to  the  birth  of  John  de 
Tychebourne  attest  it  by  the  burning  of  the 
town  of  Southampton  on  Tuesday,  the  feast 
of  St.  Faith,  in  the  King's  twelfth  year,  by 
the  King's  alien  enemies. 

Local  history  is  fairly  plentiful — apt  to 
be  mixed  up  with  disturbances  and  disasters. 
Churches  (Atcham,  Houghton,  Curdworth, 
Halsham)  are  desecrated  by  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  reconciled.  There  is  the 
repair  of  the  church  of  Sulgrave — and  the 


story  of  how  twenty  carts  from  that  town 
were  at  Helmdon  fetching  stones,  and  the 
men  of  Sulgrave  with  the  carts  raised  a 
quarrel  and  a  man  was  slain.  The  church 
at  Desborough,  when  Emma  Bardoun  was 
baptized  there,  had  its  south  aisle  levelled 
to  the  ground  so  that  the  church-goers  were 
much  afraid  of  the  cold,  and  there  was  at 
the  same  time  great  contention  going  on 
in  the  town  on  account  of  the  rectory. 
At  the  feast  of  St.  Hilary  before  John  de 
Cracroft  was  born  the  belfry  of  Huttoft  in 
Lincolnshire  fell  down  ;  and  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter's  Chains  after  it  the  sea  broke 
through  the  sea-walls  at  Mablethorp  in  the 
same  county,  and  drowned  the  crops  and 
cattle  and  lasted  for  two  days  or  more. 

Again  and  again  a  pilgrimage  serves  as 
the  reminder — most  frequently  a  pilgrimage 
to  Santiago,  whither  we  hear  of  a  party  of 
pilgrims  setting  out  who  were  all  drowned 
at  Dunster.  Robert  Wai  got  mentions  that 
he  stayed  at  Santiago  a  whole  year.  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  is  also  the  goal  of 
many  pilgrims  ;  Thomas  de  Blaunkenay  of 
Dunsby  said  he  had  gone  thither  on  pil- 
grimage annually  for  21  years.  As  might 
be  expected,  vows  on  occasion  of  illness  or 
of  escape  from  danger  are  often  mentioned 
as  the  cause  of  these  journeys.  Robert 
Bagot  remembered  the  year  of  Robert 
Bale's  birth  as  that  in  which  his  son 
William  started  on  his  journey  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  Richard  del  Temple  recalls  that 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  after  the 
birth  of  William  de  Ferariis  he  had  his 
innocent  son  William,  aged  two  years, 
burned  by  an  accident,  wherefore  he  and 
his  wife  next  day  went  to  Lincoln  to  do 
penance. 

Indeed,  when  the  witnesses  bring  forward 
passages  of  their  own  experience  as 
tokens  of  remembrance,  these,  as  might 
perhaps  be  expected,  are  usually  violent  or 
sorrowful.  Three  good  men  knew  the 
date  for  the  son  of  Reynold  Botereaux  by 
having  been  robbed  and  badly  wounded 
the  Easter  week  following  on  their  road  to 
Canterbury.  Others  served  on  a  coroner's 
jury  in  the  year  required.  Several  relate 
the  burning  of  a  house  or  grange.  So  we 
hear  of  a  witness  who  was  attacked  and 
left  half-dead  ;  of  a  man  digging  in  the 
quarry  of  Weldon  whom  the  earth  fell  on 
and  overwhelmed  ;  of  a  brother  who  died 
at  the  schools  of  Oxford  ;  of  a  man  who 
became  dumb  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas, 
and  of  a  man  who  had  his  brother  killed 
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22  years  before,  at  Hampton,-  and  has 
since  gone  there  yearly  to  keep  his  anni- 
versary. 

There  is  one  case  where  the  baby  himself 
has  an  adventure— John  de  Pavely,  being 
at   Little  Houghton  when  the  whole  town 
almost   \vas  burnt  and  carried  out  into   a  j 
field  lying  in  his  cradle.     Houghton  Church  ; 
at  that  time  had  its  gable  broken  down  :  | 
and   in   the   churchyard   a   few   days   after 
the  child's  baptism  John  Barker  might  be 
seen   going   three   times   round   the   church 
with  a  candle  in  his  hands  as  penance  for  | 
not    having    enclosed    the    churchyard — he  j 
having  been  let  off  the  fine  of  half  a  mark  j 
through      the    intercession     of    Robert    de  ; 
Pavely. 

There   seems    some  want    of   courtesy  in  \ 
the  man  who  brings  up  as  his  remembrance 
of    a    child's    birth    that    he    had    in   that 
year    obtained    certain    writs    against    the 
father  in  the  King's  court. 

However,  many  peaceful  or  pleasant 
facts  of  domestic  history  also  come  to  be 
)rnmemorated— how  Alice,  a  witness's  sister, 
was  hired  to  be  nurse  to  the  new-born  heir  ; 
how  on  the  day  Mattger,  son  of  Thomas 
Vavasour,  was  born,  William  Den  ton  (the 
witness)  came  with  cloth  for  Joan,  the 
mother,  to  colour  with  murrey  ',  how  there 
was  a  proclamation  of  archery  made  on 
the  Midsummer  Day  before  the  death  of 
>ir  John  de  Wittelbury,  and  how,  by 
award  of  good  men  of  the  country,  a  barbed 
arrow  was  delivered  to  the  father  of  William 
Chaumberleyn  as  the  best  archer  there ; 
how  Gregory  Nercote,  about  the*  feast  of 
St.  Margaret,  built  a  new  hall  with  a  soler 
on  the  west  side  at  Aldebury  and  heard 
among  the  carpenters  of  the  birth  of  John 
<i<-  Nowers  ;  how  Roger  de  Toynton  and 
William,  son  of  John  son  of  Geoffrey  of 
Layceby,  began  to  build  their  ship  lLa 
Maudelayn  in  the  summer  after  the  birth 
of  John  de  Heyling  and  finished  her  and 
launched  her  at  Grimsby  early  in  the 
following  autumn. 

There  is  not  much  in  these  particular 
''proofs"  about  travel  to  foreign  lands, 
but  we  hear  of  John  Bailif  of  Dunsby 
going  to  Flanders  to  sell  his  wools  ;  and  of 
John  Biketon  crossing  from  Southampton 
to  Rouen  jbo  purchase  merchandise. 

The  witness's  own  marriage  or  the  birth 
of  one  of  his  own  children  is  naturally  one 
of  the  commonest  events  which  serve  to 
fix  a  date. 

PEREGRINTJS. 


PASSING   STRESS. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  241.) 

WTrLL  you  advertise  or  advertise  ?  You 
should  "advertise,  in  Johnson's  '  Dictionary,' 
1755.  So  you  do  popularly  in  Ireland  in  1921. 

In  the  natural  course  of  English  accent, 
Shakespeare,  in  '  Measure  for  Measure,' 
I.  i.  41  (c.  1600),  had  :— 

I  do  bend  my  speech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise. 

North  England,  at  least,  and  all  tradi- 
tional Ireland,  still  sometimes  make  adver- 
tisement. This  was  given  first  place  in  John- 
son's 1755  pronunciation  ;  but  already 
unsettled,  he  acknowledged. 

Intrigue  of  the  dictionaries,  as  peremp- 
tory, cited  above,  are  spoken  otherwise, 
even  by  some  of  the  elect. 

You  may  say  indisputable  or  indisputable, 
said  the  '  Century  Dictionary,'  1890,  and 
says  the  '  New  English.'  In  the  beginning 
of  the  century  Todd's  '  Johnson/  1818,  of 
course,  had  only  indisputable  ;  and  so 
Cassell's  '  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,'  1889  ; 
though  the  '  Imperial  Dictionary,'  1882, 
had  only  the  modern  indisputable. 

Now  from  verse  to  prose.  Does  it 
compensate  or  compensate  ?  Even  in  the 
other  harmony  of  prose,  in  Coleridge, 
it  imports  much  to  know  that  compensate 
was  not  in  his  day  : — "  Are  then  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare's  (sic},  works  of  rude  un- 
cultivated genius,  in  which  the  splendour 
of  the  parts  compensates  for  the  barbarous 
shapelessness  and  irregularity  of  the  whole  ?  " 
One  may  fairly  conclude  how  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  heard  his  own  words  on  '  Endy- 
mion,'  wrheii  he  wrote: — "We  .  .  .  just  beg 
leave,  on  the  contrary,  to  say  that  anyone 
who,  on  this  account,  would  represent  the 
whole  poem  as  despicable,  must  either  have 
no  notion  of  poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth.'* 
As  in  Shakespeare's  Arden  ('A.Y.L.,' 
I.  i.  106),  where  "  three  or  four  loving 
lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary 
exile  with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues 
enrich  the  new  Duke  " — unless  one  would 
be  caught  jumping  in  anapaests  where  they 
fleet  the  time. 

The  late  Canon  Sheehan,  author  of  '  My 
New  Curate,'  heard  confessor  in  the  rhythm 
of  his  "  It  was  for  this,  that  martyrs  shed 
th^ir  blood  ;  it  was  for  this,  that  confessors 
wont  to  prison,  chanting  the  eternal  theme, 
that  liberty  is  indestructible  so  long  as  the 
spirit  survives." 

As  again,  in  Shakespeare's  own  beautiful 
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cry  in  *  Hamlet  '  (II.  ii.  320),  it  imports 
to  hear: — "And  yet  what  to  me  is 
this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  "  The  jerk 
of  penult  accenting  there,  the  whole 
sentence  set  a-jerking  by  quintessence,  is  not 
in  Hamlet's  thinking  aloud,  on  the  nothing- 
ness of  life,  after  kn owing  the  infinity  within 
the  mind  of  man.  And*  proof  lies  in  this, 
that  Shakespeare's  only  other  use  of  the 
word  is  in  verse,  and  tells  : — 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write 

.Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show. 

('  A.Y.L.,'   III.  ii.  145.) 
So,  in  Shakespeare's  contemporaries  : — 
Wrought thee  to  spirit,  to  quintessence,  with  pains. 
Would  twice  have  won  me  the  philosopher's  work. 

('  Alchemist,'  I.  i.) 
Virtue  itself  is  reason  but  refined, 
And  love  the  quintessence  of  that  :  this  proves  .  .  . 

(Forde's  '  'Tis  Pity,'  II.  v.) 

Milton  uses  the  word  twice,   and   writes — 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  iii.  716  :  — 

And  this  etherial  quintessence  of  heaven. 
(The  contrary,   indeed,   in   vii.    244 — unless 
(probably  enough)  with  "  hovering  accent": — 

Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure.) 
Dr.  Johnson  (1755)  gives  quintessence ; 
yet — as  with  others  of  these  truly  polite 
arguers,  the  dictionary -makers — all  his  ex- 
amples are  on  the  other  side,  and  give 
quintessence  (unless  we  except  that  doubtful 
Milton)  :— 

From  their  gross  matter  she  extracts  the  forms, 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quintessence  of  things. 

(Davies.) 

For  by  his  art  he  did  express 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness. 

(Donne.) 

So,   down   \o  Francis  (d.    1773),    '  Horace,' 
Odes,  i.  13  :— 

Cruel  who  hurts  a  fragrant  kiss 
Which  Venus  bathes  with  quintessence  of  bliss. 
This  accenting  might  be  cited  below  among 
other  exceptions,  of  the  older  accents  being 
further  back  in  the  word.     For  to-day  the 
'  N.E.D.'     gives     quintessence     only.     This, 
notwithstanding  that  a  poet  of  this  same 
day,  the  late  Irish  Archbishop  Alexander, 
wrote  of 
An  Oxford  of  a  more  majestic  growth  ; 

A  Rome    that   sheds    no   blood  and   makes  no 

slave  ; 

The  perfect  flower  and  quintessence  of  both. 
A  poet  higher  placed,  as  a  poet,  writes  (1918) 
that  he  would  put  his  hand  to  either  quint- 
essence or  quintessence. 

For  the  adjective  extreme,  too,  there  seems 
some    £uch   poetic    tradition,     from   Shake- 


speare's   plays  —  always  —  and    Marlowe's 
Jew  : — 

I  ban  their  souls  to  everlasting  pains, 
And  extreme  tortures  of  the  fiery  deep, 
and  then  Milton's  '  Comtis  '  : — • 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  shift 
How  to  regain  my  severed  company. 
!  down  to  Swinburne's  '  Atalanta  '  : — 
Or  snows  on  the  extreme  hills,  or  iron  land 

Where  no  spring  is. 

And  breathless  gates  and  extreme  hills  of  heaven. 
For  extreme  loathing  and  supreme  desire. 
And  his  '  Bbthwell,'  I.  i.  : — 

In  the  extreme  range  and  race  of  my  win.  le  life. 
!  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  in  1834,  had  quoted  con- 
i  temporary  verse  : — 

And  heartless  weariness  of  extreme  age. 

i  And    express— in.    '  N.E.D.'     only    express  ; 

j  though    all    its     examples     express.     True, 

Shakespeare  has  express — except  in   '  King 

;  John,'  IV.  ii.  234  :— 

As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words. 
But  take  Sir  Henry  Taylor  : — 

Save  at  the  express  instance  of  the  Earl. 

'  Philip  van  Artevelde,'  II.  vi. 
Not  only  poetry  but  prose  now  leans  to 
exploit.     Yet  the  '  N.E.D.'  would  have  you 
always  still  say  exploit.     Educated  or  angli- 
;  cized  Scotland  prides  itself  on  saying  exploit. 
I  Shakespeare's  day,  of  course,  sawMacbeth's 
j "  dread   exploits,"    and   Titus   Andronicus's 
i  "  high  exploits  and  honourable  deeds." 

Are  the  contents  of  the  book  such  still — 
as  always  in  Wordsworth — or  its  contents  ? 
(The  content,  always,  in  philosophy.) 

I  heard,  in   1911,  two  schoolmasters,  al- 
jmost  at  the  same  instant,  discuss,  one,  its 
\details — holding  to  Richardson's  1836  'Dic- 
tionary,' if  to  none  later,  for  the  old  accenting 
exclusively — the  other  (unfortunate  younger 
man  !)    its    details.     Alas,     "  this    younger 
rises,   when   that    old   doth   fall  " — less,    in 
Ireland  and  in  Scotland.     (The  modern  dic- 
tionaries allow  you  to  say  either.     Though 
I  Walker's  '  Pronouncing  Dictionary  '  already, 
in    1846,    would   have  nothing   but   detail.} 
\  The  present  writer,  who  said  doctrinal,  was 
pulled  up  by  one  who,  in  spite  of  that  his 
modernism,  is  now  an  archbishop,  preaching 
on  matters  doctrinal.     (Both  right,  *  N.E.D.')i 
If  a  gardener  trains  his  clematis — a  purist 
writes  (1918)  :   "I  heard  an  educated  woman 
who  knows  her  Scott  well,  say  clematis,  only 
j  the  other  day  :  of  course  Scott  has  clematis  " 
— and  loves  the   scent   of  his  laiender,  the 
reason  may  well  be  that  he  is  old.     These 
flowers  are,  or  will  come  to  be  (by  the  school- 
;  bred)  called    so  no  more.     True,  /tX^a  and. 
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K\r)p.aTis  are  on  the  side  of  the  moderns — for 
whom,  clematis  is  only  a  barbarism.  But 
derivations  do  not  always  rule  ;  and  arbutus 
— is  it  still  never  Latin*  ;  at  least  in  Ireland? 

People  half  long  to  be  contrary  ;  as  in 
popular  traditional  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
Indeed,  the  modern  annotator  of  to-day, 
while  noting  that  many  instances  of  con- 
trary occur  in  seventeenth-century  verse — 
and  that  is  the  only  pronunication  in  Bailey 
(d.  1742)  ;  though  Sheridan's  '  Dictionary,' 
1780,  has  only  contrary — adds,  "  still  univer- 
sal (sic),  in  uneducated  speech."  What  good, 
trying  to  grumble  at  our  contrary — nearly 
cont'ry  ?  And  does  a  Poet  Laureate  of  the 
hour  protest  so,  in  his  '  Demeter,'  1899  : — 
"Now  Fate,  that  look'd  contrary  (?)  hath 
fulfill'd"?  And  in  his  i  Elegy,'  1890:— 
"  By  faint  contrary  wind  stay'd  in  her 
cruise."  Spenser  could  not  have  found  ex- 
pression otherwise  for  his  sea  troubles, 
thinking  of  : — • 

two  billows  in  the  Irish  sounds 
Forcibly  driven  with  contrary  tides. 
The  contemporary  Shakespeare  has  nearly 
always  contrary.     But    not    in   '  Hamlet's  ' 
Player    King's    "  Our  wills    and    fates    do 
so  contrary  run  "  (III.  ii.  221).     It  is  true, 
in  such  adverbial  use  as  that,  the  old  has 
more  prevailed. 

A  vagary  only,  in  '  N.E.D.,'  quoting 
'  Paradise  Lost,'  vi.  614  :— 

Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell ; 
yet    quoting    also,    perhaps    against    itself, 
.Massinger's  1629  '  Picture,'  V.  iii.  : — • 
An  old  bachelor  as  1  am  .     .     . 
.     .     .     is  not  troubled 
With  these  fine  vagaries. 

And  nigh  two  hundred  years  later,   Kirke 
White,  '  To  Contemplation  '  : — 
I  alone 

A  wayward  youth,  misled  by  Fancy's  vagaries 

Remained  settled. 

Quandary  may  be  quandary,  say  modern 
dictionaries. 

Half  the  modern  dictionaries  have  still 
artisan,  which,  one  is  told  from  Scotland, 
when  anglior  Anglia  (and  in  despite  of  an 
Edinburgh  professor),  is  only  uneducated 
and  "  popular  "  now — Marlowe's  (otherwise 
meant,  indeed)  : — 

O  what  a  world  of  profit  and  delight, 
Is  promised  to  the  studious  artizdn. 

(Faustus,'  Li.) 

— and  so  heard,  artisan,  by  much  educated 


southron  manhood  now.    Morris,  in  '  Jason/ 
ii.   865  :— 

Also  we  need  a  cunning  artizdn. 
I  heard  '  Comus  '  played  about  1900  ;   and 
!  the  infamous  elder  brother  made  that  modern 
rubbish,  out  of  the  high  romance  in  Milton's 

huge  forests  and  unharboured  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds. 
It  were  almost  glorious  to  be  "  infamous." 

Then  in  America  you  would  still  offer  a 
bouquet.  Bret  Harte  (1839-1902)  made  its 
t  hit,  in  '  A  Newport  Romance  '  : — 

The  delicate  odour  of  mignonette, 
The  ghost  of  a  dead  and  gone  bouquet f 
Is  all  that  tells  of  her  story. 

Joyce's  (1910)    'English  as  we  speak  it 
I  in  Ireland '  *  (p.  101)  had  remarked  : — "  The 
general  English  tendency  is  to  put  back  the 
j  accent  as  far  from  the  end  of  the  word  as 
I  possible.     But   among   our   people  there  is 
I  a  contrary  tendency — to  throw  forward  the 
!  accent  ;     as    in    excellent,    his    Excellency- — 
|  excellency     in     Johnson  —  Nassaii     Street, 
arbutus,  committee,^  hereditary. J 
Telemdchus  though  so  grand, 
Ere  the  sceptre  reached  his  band. 

('  Old  Irish  Folk  Song  '  (sic).) 

...    I  heard  one  of  the  old  schoolmasters 
reading  out,  in  his  grandiloquent  way,  for 
|  the     people     grouped     around     Ardpatrick 
i  chapel    gate    after    Mass,    the    subjects    he 
j  could  teach  ;   among  which,     ...     *  the 
!  vibrations     of     the     swinging    penjoolumsS 
The  same  fine  old  scholarly  pedant  remarked 
that  our  neighbourhood  was  a  very  moun- 
tadnyus  locality.     A  little  later   on  in  my 
life,    when    I    had   written    some   pieces   in 
high-flowTi    English,    one    of    these    school- 
masters— a  much  lower  class  man  than  the 
last — said  to  me  by  way  of  compliment  : — 
*  You  have  a  fine  vocabullery .'  ' 

"  The  great  Nassau  "  §  was  heard  in 
the  days  after  the  deeds  which  made  him 
glorious,  pious,  and  immortal,  in  a  toast. 

Mayo — so  it  was  shouted  in  our  early 
days  in  Dublin  streets,  when  the  Earl  of 
May6  was  murdered  in  India ;  and  when 
an  apparition  was  bruited,  at  Knock,  in 


"  Every  one  but  a  Latin  scholar  "  (so  suggests, 
in  1918,  one  such,  from  Cambridge),  "  T  think, 
says  arbutus  :  this  is  due  to  System  zicartg.  I  say 
arbutus  now." 


*  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

f  As  in  un-English-educated  Scotland. 

J  Joyce  might  add  for  Ireland :  admiralty + 
mayoralty,  casualty,  assets,  lamentable,  interval? 
proceeds — which  last,  half  the  English  dictionaries 
are  for — and  smallpox,  and  exquisite,  irrefutable,, 
inexplicable,  obligatory. 

§  "  Here  lies  what  once  was  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
Can  Bourbon  or  Nassau  claim  higher  ?  " 
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the   County   Mayo.     The   pronunciation   in 
its  own  Irish,  "11115  eo. 

Despicable  otae  often  hears  in  Ireland, 
and  in  Scotland.  I  have  been  told  (waiting 
at  Adare,  Co.  Limerick)  that  "it  is  very 
despicable  to  be  out  so  late."  Older 
people  in  England  vised  to  think  it  so.  And 
yet  the  poetic  tradition  is  otherwise,  with 
'  Paradise  Lost.'  i.  43,  "  of  despicable  foes," 
aid  xi.  340,  "  No  despicable  gift  "  ;  through 
Pope's  '  Odyssey,'  xvii.  : — 

Next  came  Ulysses  lowly  at  the  door, 
A  figure  despicable,  old  and  poor. 

and  so  to  Shelley's  '  Queen  Mab,'  v.  179  : — 
The  smallest  and  most  despicable  things. 

W.  F.  P.  STOCEXEY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


ALDEBURGH. 

EXTRACTS   FROM   CHAMBERLAINS' 
ACCOUNT-BOOK. 

1625-1649. 

(See  12  S.  viii.  506,  and  references  there 
given;  ix.  26,  145,  222.) 

1647. 

THE  "  Lyon  "  is  truly  British  and  going  as 
strong  as  ever.  It  is  probably  fuller  of 
visitors  now  than  it  was  on  Sept.  17,  1804, 
when  the  "  very  young  lady  "  who  made  her 
tour  from  Canonbury  to  Aldeburgh  records 
in  her  journal  her  arrival  at  the  latter  place : — 
And  now  at  the  .Lion  behold  us  again, 
Where  for  two  nights  at  least  we've  agreed  to 

remain, 
And  shall  great  havock  make  with  the  Aldeburgh 

soals, 

Which  here  in   fine   seasons  they   catch   in   large 
shoals. 

(From  '  The  Suffolk  Garland,'  1818.) 

The  inn  was  probably  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Ed.  IV.,  and  a  list  of  the  landlords  n?ight 
be  compiled  from  the  Chamberlains'  Ac- 
count-Books from  the  early  days  of  Elizabeth. 
Many  men,  prominent  in  English  History, 
have  passed  a  night  at  the  "  Lyon." 

16     PAYMENTS.     47 

Paid  Aprill  the  third  1647  to  Goody  Pickerell 
for  nursing  of  a  childe  belonging  to  an 
Iseland  man  called  Littleplome  for  six 
weeks  att  2s  6d  p  weeke  .  .  . .  00  15  00 

Paid  Edmond  Palmer  the  smith  for  tending 
the  Turnepike  Aprill  13th  :  1647  . .  00  05  06 

Paid  Raper  for  mending  the  fence  of  the 
viccarage  Close  by  the  Church  yard  gate 
where  the  two  small  guns  stand  &  for 
cutting  &  carrying  whinnes  for  it  Apr : 
27th  1647  .  .  00  01  06  I 


Paid  for  fetching  a  couple  of  lardge  lings 
from  Slaughton  from  Mr  :  Richard  Browne 
for  Mr  Trundle  Bailiffe  of  the  libty  being 
in  pte  of  his  composicon  Aprill  19th  :  1647  & 
sent  him  in  pte  .  .  .  .  .  .  00  00  02 

May  13th  Paid  Mathew  Littleton  for  diett 
wine  tobaccho  and  horsemeate  for  the 
souldiers  that  came  to  Towne  to  speake 
for  quarter  att  severall  times  as  p  bill 
appeereth  . .  06  12  00 

Paid  George  Moore  for  greeneing  the  iron  that 
the  houre  glasse  standeth  on  att 
Church  00  00  06 

Paid  Mr  Richard  Groby  att  the  Lyon  for 
dyett  &  wine  when  Capt :  Wennell  was  a 
shoare  here  that  was  convoy  for  the 
Iseland  Barques  as  p  bill  appeere  p  Mr  : 
Bailiffs  order  00  14  08 

Paid  Robert  durgeon  for  mending  the 
Pillory  00  01  06 

Paid  Mr  :  Edward    Cockett    September   24th 

1647  money  laid  out  for  the  Townes  use  viz  : 
given  to  travellers  :    with  passes  and  the 
Attorney  as  p  bill  appeere  . .          . .      02  01  03 

More  to  him  that  he  allowed  William 
Baldwine  in  full  of  his  Bill  for  Jayle  fees 
and  dyett  for  the  witches  as  p  bill  ap- 
peereth . .  . .  '  . .  . .  02  02  00 

Paid  Edward  Palmer  for  an  iron  frame 
for  the  houre  glasse  at  Church  ...  00  01  06 

Paid  Widd  Freind  for  bread  delivered  for 
sick  people  that  were  shutt  upp  . .  00  07  04 

Paid  Januvary  12:  1647  to  the  Collector: 
of  Haslewood  for  the  moneths  assess- 
ment for  the  viccarage  for  the  Army  00  06  06 

Paid  George  Moore  for  glaseing  worke  att 
Church  upon  the  Lucome  viz  :  15 
quarrells  of  glasse  is  3d  and  3  J  foote  of  new 
leading  at  3£d  p  foote  all  is . .  . .  00  02  01\ 

Paid  February  the  5th :  by  Mr :  Bailiffes 
appointment  that  was  given  Insigne 
Bennett  when  he  came  to  speake  for  quar- 
ter for  foote  souldiers  . .  . .  01  00  00 

1648. 

Mr.  Legg,  the  new  curate,  was  appointed 
after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Violett  for  drunken- 
ness at  Orford  and  Saxmundham,  and  for 
other  offences.  The  papers  relating  to  his 
case  are  at  the  Moot  Hall,  including  the 
affidavit  of  a  young  lady  who  was  staying  in 
one  of  the  inns  visited  by  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman, and  whose  ears  were  polluted  by  his 
ribald  songs,  and  whose  rest  was  disturbed 
at  midnight  by  his  appearance  at  her  bed- 
side with  a  big  "  pott  of  beere,"  which  he 
tried  to  induce  her  to  drink. 

16     RECEIPTS.     48 

Recvd  :  of  Mr  Squier  Bence  for  the  parte 
of  the  Rayles  that  were  for  the  Chan- 
cell  00  06  00 

Received     from    the    towne    Januvary     5th 

1648  the   remainder   of   money   Collected 
by    Samuell    Groome    and    Loate    Broade 
upon  a  Rate  being  badd  money  dipt  the 
some  of  and  is  put  up  by  it  selfe  together 

in  a  purse 01  18  04 
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Recvd  :  of  Richard  Marline  for  the  Rate  for 
the  £16000  for  Coulchester  ..  00  01  00 

16     PAYMENTS.     48 

Paid  William  Nicholson  his  quarters  wages 
for  being  sextin  due  then  . .  . .  00  14  00 

more  to  him  his  quarters  wages  for  being 
Fenreeve  due  then  . .  . .  . .  00  12  06 

more  to  him  his  quarters  for  keeping  the 
Clock  due  then  00  01  03 

more  to  him  his  quarters  wages  for  looking 
to  the  boyes  att  Church  due  then . .  00  05  00 

more  to  him  for  ringing  the  eight  of  Clock  bell 
due  at  Candlemas  . .  . .  . .  00  14  00 

payd  mathew  Littleton  for  eight  pintes  of 
iruscaden  for  the  Communion  October 
17th  1647  00  06  08 

more  to  him  for  eight  pintes  of  muscaden  for 
the  Communion  in  December  1647  00  06  08 

payd  Edward  newman  March  the  first  1647 
for  killing  moules  in  the  Towne  Marsh  hee 
having  taken  the  marsh  to  keepe  by  the 
yeare  att  16s  p  Ann  to  be  payd  quarterlye 
as  hee  sayth  and  the  time  to  begin  now 
soe  payd  him  in  parte  . .  . .  00  03  00 

payd  March  the  10th  1647  for  chardges  att 
the  Lyon  Capt  wheeler  being  in  Towne 
being  Captayne  of  the  souldiers  quartered 
in  Towne  by  Mr  Bailyffes  Appointment 

00  05  06 

March  18th  payd  the  monthlye  Assessment 
for  the  Armye  Assessed  upon  the  Towne 
land  att  Is  3d  p  weeke  and  payd  for  6 
months  . .  01  10  00 

May  20th  payd  for  halfe  a  hundred  Catekise 
bookes  to  be  distributed  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Towne. .  . .  . .  00  06  00 

payd  for  driving  up  the  Cattle  on  the  first 
drift  daye  Maye  22th  . .  . .  00  08  02 

payd  for  ringing  the  bells  when  the  Lord 
Fairefax  was  in  Towne  September  the 
nynth  . .  . .  . .  . .  00  06  00 

payd  william  milborne  the  younger  for  two 
live  lambes  that  were  given  and  sent 
aboard  of  the  Admiral  1  of  the  Lord  of 
warwickes  Fleete  being  in  our  Rood  00  19  00 

Payd  men  that  went  out  in  a  boate  when 
the  Lord  Fairefaxe  was  in  Towne  September 
the  9th  00  02  00 

Payd  for  beere  for  the  Ringers        . .      00  00  09 

Payd  the  25th  of  September  1648  to  the 
Collector  of  Hasellwood  the  Assessmt  for 
the  vicarage  for  the  Armye  under  the  Lord 
Fairefaxe  for  the  16000li  layd  upon  the 
Countye  to  be  payd  for  the  viccarage  00  05  10 

Given  George  Mathewes  for  rideing  to  Sterne- 
feild  to  buy  Pigeons  when  the  Lord  Faire- 
faxe was  in  Towne  Septemb  . .  00  01  00 

Payd  John  Osborne  for  looking  to  the  boyes 
for  playing  upon  Sabath  dayes  and  fast 
dayes  for  halfe  a  yeare  due  at  St  Michael 
1648 00  05  00 

Payd  the  sarjants  and  others  for  getting  of 
swyne  and  geese  to  the  pound  October 
19th 00  02  06 

Payd  mathew  Littleton  October  27th  for 
Chardges  when  Capt:  Bacon  and  his 
souldiers  were  in  towne  and  for  dyett 
wyne  and  tobacco  att  the  Sessions  and  for 
2  loades  of  Heath  for  the  marsh  as  by 
bill  appeareth  06  *16  00 


Payd  for  a  new  key  for  the  locke  of  Thomas 
Hoskins  shop  dore  that  he  layd  out  to 
Palmer  00  02  06 

payd  mr  Legg  Curate  for  the  Towne  for  to 
make  up  his  quarters  wages  due  att  Christ- 
mas 1648  because  the  Collectors  could  not 
gather  all  up  soe  payd  more  . .  02  02  00 

Payd  Thomas  Boone  for  entring  the  Chamber- 
lins  accompts  fayre  into  the  Towne  Booke 
wch  the  Towne  Clarke  formerlye  payd  for 
and  now  refuseth  and  is  for  6  yeares  at  3s  4d 
p  yeare  01  00  00 

Paid  nicholas  Goodwyn  for  ripping  and  new 
bottoming  of  4  of  the  Towne  qushions  00  02  04 

Payd  Mr  Edward  Cockett  for  the  .ground 
that  the  fort  neere  his  mill  standeth  upon 
for  3  yeares  due  att  Set  Michael  1648  01  00  00 

Memorand  this  3d  of  Julye  1648  mr  Bailyffe 
Browne  and  mr  Bailyffe  Shipman  did 
agree  wth  \?m  Nicholson  viz.  That  hee 
this  present  yeare  is  to  cutt  downe  the 
thistles  all  over  the  marsh  once  and  alsoe  to 
pull  up  the  yellow  weed  in  the  marsh  by  the 
roote.  And  for  this  doeing  he  is  for  to  have 
his  horse  goeing  in  the  marshe  and  to  paye 
nothing  therefore  (wth  this  provisoe)  that 
hee  is  for  to  paye  farren  for  his  Cowe  : 

And  for  the  next  yeare  hee  is  to  cutt  the 
Thistles  twice  in  the  somer  in  time  most 
fitting  and  then  alsoe  to  paye  faren  for  his 
Cowe  and  for  his  horse  to  paye  nothing 

Memorand  march  the  23th  1647  I  payd  unto 
Robert  Browne  for  to  make  up  the  monye 
payd  att  London  for  the  Assessmt  monthlye 
for  the  Armye  for  the  pportion  for  the 
Towne  the  some  of 16  08  09 

Memorand  October  20th  1648  I  sent  unto 
Mr  Joel  Trendle  deputye  for  the  libertye 
of  Set  Etheldred  nyne  couple  of  Lings 
wch  hee  sent  for  and  sayd  was  due  to 
him  upon  the  Composition  due  att 
Michaeltyde  1648 

16     RECEIPTS.     49 

Received  the  8th  of  October  1649  of  Allex- 
ander  Bence  Esquire  the  Annvetye  for 
keeping  and  maynetayning  of  the  Lights 
att  Oreford-nesse  and  is  for  one  quarter 
of  a  yeare  due  att  michaeltide  last  past 
being  the  sume  of 30  00  00 

Received  of  mr  Richard  Browne  for  the 
quarter  parte  of  the  Reed  in  the  marshe 
vidz  :  10c  att  2s  8d  p  Centm  ..  01  06  08 

Received  of  Mr  Wm  Thompson  for  the  like 
quarter  parte  of  the  Reede. .  . .  01  06  08 

Received  of  mr  Thomas  Johnson  for  his  parte 
of  the  Reed 01  02  08 

16     PAYMENTS.     49 

Payd  for  8J  yards  of  Holland  for  a  Com- 
munion cloth  and  napkins  att  2s  the  yard 

00  16  06 

for  making  of  2  napkins  wth  layd  worke     00  04  00 

for  making  the  Table  cloath  &  a  long  towell 
and  for  a  seaming  lace  for  the  table  cloth 
&  for  washing  them  . .  . .  00  02  06- 

Payd  Goodwyfe  Barber  to  paye  for  the 
windowes  being  broken  when  travelling 
people  were  in  Towne  called  Egiptians  the 
some  of  00  04  00 
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Payd  George  More  the  glazier  for  worke  att 
Church  00  01  09 

Payd  to  mr  Thomas  Wills  for  the  keeping 
of  the  Lights  att  Orefordnesse  for  one 
quarter  of  a  yeare  due  at  michaeltide 
1649  some  is 20  00  00 

Payd  mr  Richard  Browne  then  that  he  layd 
out  for  two  quier  of  paper  Royall  for  the 
Ordnance  00  02  00 

Payd  John  Cooper  for  killing  monies  in  the 
marshe  32  at  3d  p  moule  . .  .  .  00  08  00 

payd  *John     Cooper     more     for     killing     36 

moules  00  09  00 

ARTHUR  T.  WINN. 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk. 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(See  12  S.  viii.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442,  485  ; 

ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204,  245  .) 

HENRY  GYLES  (continued}. 

GYLES  had  a  good  friend  and  patron  in 
Ralph  Thoresby,  the  Leeds  antiquary  (1658- 
1725),  who,  in  his  Diary  and  Correspondence, 
tells  us  that  in  June,  1702,  whilst  on  one  of 
his  frequent  visits  to  York,  he  had  been  in  the 
morning  to  Mr.  Gyles  to  see  the  noble  window 
he  had  painted  most  exquisitely  for  Denton 
Hall,  whilst  in  the  evening  he  had  on  his 
hands  a  parcel  of  artists  with  whom  he  sat  up 
full  too  late.  His  guests,  he  says,  included 
Mr.  Gyles,  "  the  famousest  painter  of  glass 
perhaps  in  the  world,"  and  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Smith  the  bell-founder,  Mr.  Carpenter  the 
statuary,  and  Mr.  Etty  the  painter.* 
Coming  of  a  family  of  two  or  more  generations 
of  weaklings,  few  of  whom  survived  their 
infancy — his  father  was  born  shortly  after  the 
great  pestilence  of  1604,  when  over  3,500 
people  died  in  York,  and  his  grandfather 
Nicholas  the  year  after  the  visitation  of  1550 
• — Gyles  probably  inherited  a  feeble  constitu- 
tion. Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  com- 
plains bitterly  of  his  infirmities,  the  gout, 
stone  and  strangury  being  all  at  once  upon 
him,  whilst  on  another  occasion  he  tells  us 
"  from  my  bed  to  my  chair  is  the  farthest  of 
my  travels."  Although  in  his  will  he  refers 
to  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  as  his 
"  dear  wife,"  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  of  a  comfort  to  him,  for,  congratulating 
Thoresby  on  his  marriage,  he  says  : — "  I  am 


*  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  William  Etty 
of  York,  the  Academician.  Thcresby's  friend,  Mr. 
Etty,  though  styled  a  carpenter  on  his  tombstone 
in  All  Saints'  Church,  North  Street,  York  (he  died 
in  1709,  the  same  year  as  Gyles),  was  what  is  now- 
adays called  an  architect.  Thoresby  states  that 
Grinling  Gibbons  worked  in  York  \\ith  Et.y  for 
some  years.  (Davies,'  Walks  Through  York,'  p.  191,) 


glad  to  hear  so  good  a  character  of  your  good 
wife,  but  a  certain  gentleman  gave  mine  a  far 
different  one,  saying  Job's  wife  was  an  angel 
to  her."  When  visitors  called  upon  him  she 
would  send  them  away,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  he  tells  us  that  if  he  could  have 
used  his  legs  he  would  have  followed  them 
and  never  returned  again. 

Added  to  these  troubles  was  that  of 
poverty.  His  work  met  with  unstinted 
praise  but  little  monetary  reward.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  his  window  at  Denton  was 
pronounced  by  his  contemporaries  to  be 
i;  the  noblest  painted  glass  window  in  the 
North  of  England,"  and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  sent  "  a 
noble  Queen's  arms  of  ten  feet  broad," 
assured  him  that  *'  it  was  highly  approved  of 
and  looked  upon  as  a  very  curious  ornament 
of  the  College  and  far  beyond  anything  they 
had  seen  done  in  glass -painting."  After 
being  something  cheered  in  August,  1707,  by 
receiving  a  nattering  description  of  one  of  his 
works,  he  wrote  to  Thoresby : — "  Alack  !  Sir, 
what  avails  it  to  have  a  man's  labours 
praised  if  the  reward  for  them  will  not  keep 
him  from  want  ?  " 

On  Jan.  10,  1707/8,  he  tells  Thoresby  of 
his  difficulty  in  collecting  the  money  due  to 
him  for  his  work  at  Cambridge: — 'k  I  am,  I 
fear,  like  to  be  a  great  loser  by  that  Univer- 
sity ;  but  by  Oxford  three  times  more  at 
Wadham  College,  which  [what]  startles  me 
[is]  that  those  which  should  be  the  chief 
support  of  science  should  be  retrograde  to  it." 

No  wonder  he  was  driven  to  exclaim  in 
another  of  his  letters,  "  Masters  of  art  ?  No 
greater  enemies  to  art  ! "  This  sweeping 
condemnation  cannot,  however,  have  applied 
to  University  College,  to  which,  in  return  for 
their  patronage,  Gyles  presented  a  window 
and  sundial  bearing  the  inscription : — "In  per- 
petuam  gratitudinis  et  observantiae  memor- 
iam  Magistro  et  Sociis  celeberrimi  hujus 
Collegii  Henricus  Giles  de  Civitate  Eboraci 
hanc  Fenestram  pinxit  et  humillime  ob- 
tulit  "  (Antony  Wood,  '  Hist,  and  Antiq. 
Univ.  of  Oxford,'  ed.  1786,  p.  237,  Appen.). 

He  tried  to  sell  his  house  on  Micklegate 
Hill,  as  he  tells  Thoresby  in  a  letter  dated 
August,  1707,  in  which  he  says: — "  Captain 
Robert  Fairfax  "  (of  Steeton,  a  captain  in 
the  Navy,  afterwards  Lord  Mayor  in  1715), 
"  the  sea-captain,  and  his  wife  came 
yesterday  to  see  my  house,  and  asked  if  I 
would  sell  it.  I  told  them  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  do  it  and,"  he  adds,  with  a  touch 
I  that  shows  he  was  not  without  a  trace  of 
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snobbishness  in  his  disposition,  "to  a 
gentleman  rather  than  to  a  citizen.  I  was 
so  lame,"  he  continues,  "  I  could  not  walk 
about  the  house  with  them  though  they 
saw  it  tout  par  tout,  but  I  quickly  found 
they  had  their  hand  too  much  upon  their 
halfpenny.  .  .  .  The  house  cost  my 
father  and  me  600Z.  and  I  have  often  had 
400Z.  bid  for  it  but  I  wish  I  had  now  3501. 
for  it  and  it  should  go." 

Later  he  wrote  : — "  If  I  can  neither  sell  my 
house  nor  get  my  debtors  to  pay  me  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  all.  Coals  and  corn 
are  both  a-wanting  to  me  and  I  have  no 
money  to  buy  them  with.  I  am  so  straitened 
that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  have  sub- 
sisted but  for  the  charitable  relief  of  some 
gentlemen,"  and  he  mentions  Dr.  Ashenden 
and  his  wife,  Dr.  Nicholas  Tempest,  and 
Sir  George  T.  as  contributors  to  his  relief. 

He  lived  for  two  years  more,  until  in  the 
autumn  of  1709  death  terminated  his 
sufferings.  The  registers  of  St.  Martin-cum- 
Gregory  record  his  burial  on  Oct.  25 
of  that  year.  Charles  Townley,  a  member 
of  the  old  family  of  that  name  who  then 
resided  in  York,  and  a  mutual  friend  of 
Gyles  and  Thoresby,  wrote  shortly  after- 
wards to  the  latter : — "I  suppose  you  have 
read  of  the  death  of  good  Mr.  Giles  our 
glass -painter  without  leaving  any  behind 
him  to  transmit  to  .posterity  that  art." 

Dallaway,  in  his  '  Observations  on  English 
Architecture,'  tells  us  that  "  William  Price 
the  elder  .  .  .  was  Giles's  most  able  scholar 
and  successor."  With  the  exception  of 
this  statement,  however,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence which  shows  that  the  Price  family 
had  any  connexion  with  York,  and  though 
the  elder  Price  might  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Gyles's  father  Edmund  (b.  1611,  d.  1676), 
he  was  more  of  a  contemporary  than  a 
successor  of  Henry.  The  elder  Price  lived 
till  the  year  1722,  but  he  was  executing 
work  for  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1696, 
was  Upper  Warden  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Glaziers  and  Painters  on 
Glass  the  year  following,  and  was  Master 
in  1699  ('Hist,  of  the  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Glaziers,'  ed.  by  Chas.  H.  Ashdowri), 
in  which  year,  considering  the  rooted 
English  prejudice  against  any  but  grey- 
beards being  placed  in  positions  of  worship 
or  trust,  he  cannot  have  been  much  less 
than  fifty  years  of  age,  whilst  Gyles  himself 
was  only  fifty -four  in  that  year. 

Gyles  made  his  will  on  July  3,  1709, 
describing  himself  as  a  "  glass -painter," 


this  being  the  earliest  example  of  the  use 
of  that  term  in  connexion  with  the  craft 
in  York  (vide  note,  ante,  12  S.  viii.  485). 
He  directed  that  his  house  in  Micklegate 
should  be  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  any  balance 
to  be  divided  equally  between  his  wife  and 
daughter — the  wife's  portion  to  be  invested 
in  an  annuity  for  her,  and  any  other  goods 
to  go  to  his  daughter.  To  his  "  young- 
Cozens  Rachell  and  Jane  Stocdale,  five 
shillings  each,"  and  to  his  two  nephews, 
Samuel  and  James  Smith,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed his  executors,  the  former  "  a 
picture  of  his  mother  now  in  my  custody,  and 
to  the  3d  James  Smith  a  picture  of  a  Battell 
hanging  now  in  the  stair-case."  Will 
proved  Feb.  22,  1721.  Davies,  '  Walks 
through  the  City  of  York,'  p.  174,  states 
that  his  "  drawings  and  a  large  quantity  of 
curious  painted  glass  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Smith  the  bell-founder 
and  one  of  Thoresby's  convivial  party  in 
June,  1702," 

Gyles  had  his  portrait  painted  or  drawn 
several  times.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  con- 
tents of  Thoresby's  Museum,  added  to  the 
'  Ducatus  Leodiensis,'  amongst  the  portraits 
were  those  of  "  Old  Tho  Par  " — who  died  in 
1635,  said  to  be  aged  152 — "  and  Mr.  Henry 
Giles,  the  noted  Glass-Painter,  all  these  in  Oil 
Colours  upon  Wood  or  Cloth."  Amongst 
the  prints  was  "  Mr.  Hen.  Gyles'  Historical 
Draught  for  Windows,"  whilst  amongst  the 
copper  plates  and  other  articles  in  metal  was 
"  The  picture  of  Mr.  Henry  Gyles  the  famous 
glass -painter  at  York  wrote  in  mezzotint  o  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Francis  Place  when  that 
art  was  known  to  few  others.  Bought  with 
other  curiosities  of  Mr.  Gyles'  executors." 
It  would  seem  that  this  was  the  original 
copper  plate  and  not  a  print  or  impression 
from  it.  It  was  evidently  intended  as  an 
advertisement,  for  under  the  portrait  is  the 
inscription,  "  Glass  painting  for  Windows  as 
Armes,  Sundyals,  History,  Lanskipt,  &c. 
Done  by  Henry  Gyles  of  the  City  of  York." 
The  feeling  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  is 
discreditable  for  an  artist  to  advertise,  is  of 
quite  recent  growth.  In  1826  we  find  the 
great  master  of  English  landscape  painting 
issuing  from  35,  Charles  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square,  "  A  Scale  of  Mr.  Constable's  Prices 
for  Landscape,"  by  which  it  appears  that  a 
picture  eighteen  inches  long  cost  20gns. 
two  feet  40gns.,  two  feet  six  oOgns.,  and 
three  feet  60gns.,  whilst  "  in  larger  sizes  the 
price  will  be  regulated  by  circumstances  de- 
pending on  time  and  subject  "  (Handbill  in 
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the  possession  of  Messrs.  Leggatt  Bros.,  62, 
Cheapside).  The  mezzotint  of  Gyles  by 
Place  shows  the  artist  in  an  oval  facing  to- 
wards the  right,  in  curled  wig,  collar  open, 
and  flowing  robe,  the  engraved  surface 
measuring  4|in.  high  by  3|in.  wide. 
Copies  of  this  portrait  are  rare  and  fetch  up  to 
seven  guineas.  There  is  a  reproduction  of 
the  original  mezzotint  by  W.  Richardson, 
Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  which  is  of 
little  value.  Boyne,  in  his  '  Yorkshire 
Library,'  1869,  mentions  another,  quarto  size. 
A  facsimile  of  the  above  portrait  engraved  on 
copper  and  made  to  face  in  the  opposite 
direction  is  in  the  large  edition  of  Walpole's 
'Anecdotes.'  There  is  also  a  portrait  of 
Gyles  executed  in  black  lead,  pastel  and  dis- 
temper in  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
Drawings,  British  Museum,  which  is  cata- 
logued as  being  by  his  hand,  though  this  is 
doubtful.  Under  the  portrait  is  written 
"  Ye  effigies  of  Mr.  Hen.  Gyles  the  celebrated 
Glasse  painter  of  Yorke." 

JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 


j  It  was  evidently  quite  fashionable.  Byron 
i  used  it  instinctively,  from  habit,  and  when 
|  its  incorrectness  was  pointed  out  declined 
j  to  change  it,  on  the  principle  of  Lass  die 
\  Bestie  stehen.  It  is  still  often  heard,  and 
|  has  the  sanction  of  Navy  parlance,  as  in 
I  "  the  lay  of  the  land." 

I  have  often  wondered  if  this  confusion 
1  is  due  to  the  difficulty  which  southern 
j  English  has  in  distinguishing  between  the 
'  two  vowels,  witness  piper  for  "  paper," 
!  which  a  German  professor  before  the  war 
i  thought  would  be  the  orthodox  English 
I  pronunciation  of  the  future. 

T.  S.  OMOND. 

ANCESTORLESS. — I     think     this     "  line  " 
!  put   into    the    mouth   of    the    armour-clad 
!  John    de    Bablocke    in   Mr.  John    Hastings 
I  Turner's   revue,    '  Now   and   Then,'    at   the 
Vaudeville,  is  worth  while  being  remembered 
by     genealogists.     He     tells     the     parvenu 
match-millionaire,    George     Gridd,    O.B.E., 
"  Yours  is  not  a  family  :    it  is  only  a  col- 
lection of  spare  parts." 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 


THE  '  PHILOBIBLON  '  OF  BISHOP  DE  BURY. 
— In  'The  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature,'  vol.  i.,  p.  214,  referring  to  the 
*  Philobiblon,'  §  120,  it  is  said  that  the  author 
"  not  unfrequently  lighted  on  manuscripts 
lying  in  a  wretched  state  of  neglect,  murium 
joetibus  cooperti  et  vermium  morsibus  tere- 
brati"  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  edition  of  the 
'  Philobiblon,'  gives  the  same  reading,  and 
translates  "  with  litter  of  mice."  In  a  note 
he  refers  to  the  French  translation  by  Coche- 
ris,  which  hasfiente  (dung)  with  a  note  of  ad- 
miration. But  on  the  face  of  it  that  reading 
would  seem  to  be  right.  Young  mice  lie  still 
in  the  nest  until  they  run  about,  not  them- 
selves covering  the  books,  though  the  mice's 
dung  may  do  so.  And  of  eight  MSS.  that  I 
have  been  able  to  consult,  one  at  Durham 
and  seven  at  the  B.M.,  while  four  have  the 
reading  jetibus,  and  in  one  the  reading  is 
doubtful,  three  distinctly  havejecibus,  which 
I  think  must  be  right.  '  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

"  LAY  "  AND  "  LIE." — Correspondents  in 
The  Times  Literary  Supplement  have  lately 
been  discussing  Byron's  "  There  let  him 
lay  !  "  in  '  Childe  Harold,'  IV.  clxxx.,  but 
seem  unaware  how  very  common  is  this 
solecism  in  writers  of  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries.  Cumberland's 
'  Memoirs,'  for  example,  has  it  continually. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


AUGUSTUS  TAYLOR. — I  should  be  grateful 
for  any  information  as  to  Augustus  Taylor. 
He  was  "  preacher  "  or  curate  at  Ha  warden, 
Flints,  in  1623,  when  he  buried  a  daughter, 
Anne. 

In  1613  he  published  a  tract  of  eleven 
leaves  entitled  '  Epithalamium  upon  the  all- 
desired  Nuptials  of  Fredericks  the  fift, 
Prince  Palatine  of  Rhene,  Chiefe  Elector, 
Duke  of  Bavier,  and  Arch- Sewer  to  the 
Roman  Empire.  And  Elizabeth,  the  onely 
daughter  of  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
Kinge  of  Great  Brittaine,  &c.' 

In  1614  he  published  a  tract  of  sixteen 
leaves  entitled  '  Encomiasticke  Elogies.' 

In  1623,  '  News  from  Jerusalem  :  contain- 
ing The  Beauty  of  the  Citie  of  the  Great  King. 
The  Vanities  of  the  Isles  of  the  Sonnes  of 
Men.  The  Coming  of  the  King's  Sonne.' 

And,  in  the  same  year,  '  Divine  Epistles 
Dedicated  to  the  Right  Honble.  and  Worthy 
Guests  invited  to  ye  Nuptials  of  the  Greate 
King's  Sonne,'  &c.  DEINIOL. 
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COLONEL  MORGAN,  ROYAL  ARTILLERY.- — 
I  am  compiling  a  memoir  (for  private  pur- 
poses only)   of  the  late  Colonel  H.   R.   L. 
Morgan,  C.B.,  Royal  Artillery.     Would,  any 
officer  who  served  with  him  send  me  my 
characteristic  incidents  ?     Extracts  from  the  | 
papers  of  the  following,  under  whose  com- 1 
mand.  he  served,  would  be  of  the  greatest  I 
value  : — Sir  Charles  Keyes,  Col.  Money,  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  Generals  Macpherson,  Baker, 
Kennedy  (1876-81),  and  Sir  John  McQueen. 
For  his  war  services  see   '  Who  was  Who, 
1917.'  JOHN  WARDELL. 

The  Abbey,  Shanagolden,  Co.  Limerick. 

'  THE    WATERLOO    LETTERS.' — In    whose 
hands   are   the   originals  of    '  The  Waterloo 
Letters,'    published    by    Colonel    Siborne  ? 
Are  there  any  letters  from  the  following  : — 
Captain     Henry     Ross-Lewin     and     Lieut. 
Thos.   Ross-Lewin,  32nd  Foot,   Lieut.   Car-  j 
rique  Lewin,  71st  Highland  Light  Infantry  ?  | 
JOHN  WARDELL. 

The  Abbey,  Shanagolden,  Co.  Limerick. 

THREE -COIN  TRICK. — In    what    does  this  | 
consist  ?     My    curiosity   is    excited    by   the 
following  notice  of  it  in  Colonel  Repington's  ( 
'  The  First  World  War,'  vol.  i.,  p.  307  :— 

I  showed  them  .  .  .  the  absurd  trick  with  the  J 
three  coins  which  I  learnt  at  Maxime  Elliott's,  j 
They  all  became  intensely  interested,  and  tried  j 
for  two  hours  to  do  it,  without  any  success,  until 
at  last  Scarbrough  lighted  upon  the  secret.     It 
is  the  most  absurd  and  maddening  little  trick 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor  was  completely  baffled 
by  it.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

BRITISH  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE  IN  AMERICA, 
c.  1800. — I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged  if 
some  one  would  tell  me  where  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  Phineas  Bond,  or  of  Sir  Robert  Listen, 
or  of  George  H.  Rose,  or  of  the  elder  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  or  of  the  second  Lord 
Erskine,  or  of  Francis  James  Jackson — all 
of  whom  were  British  Ministers  or  Charge 
d' Affaires  in  Washington  (or.  in  the  case  of 
the  first  two,  in  Philadelphia)  between  1795 
and  1810. 

I  should  also  be  glad  of  any  information  as 
to  any  extant  papers  of  Rose  or  Thornton  re- 
lating to  their  diplomatic  service  in  America, 
or  as  to  a  body  of  papers  of  Thomas  Muir 
that  in  1821  were  in  the  possession  of  a  Mr. 
Witherspoon  in  Cheapside. 

J.    F.    JAMESON. 

ARMS    WANTED. — Chevron   cotised    sable 
between  three  bears'  heads.       E.  E.  COPE. 
Finchampstead,  Berks. 


IRISH  SEPTS. — Would  anyone  give  a  brief 
clear  account  of  these,  their  origin,  number 
and  coats  of  arms  ?  Were  they  previous  to, 
or  recognized  by,  England  ?  The  arms  sug- 
gest the  latter.  "  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 

"  WHAT  BETWEEN  "  :  "  WHAT  FROM,"  &c. 
— We  have  all,  no  doubt,  used  the  collo- 
quial "  what  with  "  many  times.  To  me 
it  happens  only  now  to  inquire  as  to  its 
grammatical  propriety.  I  submit  two 
analogous  phrases  : — 

1765,  Goldsmith,  'Traveller,'  Bed.— But  of  all 
the  kinds  of  ambition,  what  from  the  refinement 
of  the  times,  from  different  systems  of  criticism, 
and  from  the  divisions  of  party,  that  which  pursues 
poetical  fame  is  the  wildest. 

1921,  Challenge,  9  Sept.,  269/2. — And  what 
between  the  scandal  of  profiteering  and  the 
incompetence  of  those  in  authority,  the  minds 
of  hungry,  workless,  despairing  men  are  ferment- 
ing towards  madness. 

May  these  sentences  be  parsed  and  para- 
phrased so  far  as  the  what  phrases  are  con- 
cerned ?  Is  it  correct  to  use  what  with  any 
similar  preposition  ? 

'  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary '  men- 
tions what  with  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the 
article '  What,'  but  does  not,  I  think,  dispose 
of  the  question  by  its  reference  to  "  various 
causes,"  &c.  Q.  V. 

"  SHALL"  AND  "  WILL  "  IN  A.V.— What 
is  the  difference  in  sense  indicated  by  the 
alternative  reading  of  1  Pet.  iv.  8  : — 

For  charity  shall  [or  will  ?]  cover  the  multitude 
of  sinnes  ? 

Are  there  other  instances  of  a  similar, 
or  converse,  alternative  reading  in  A.V.  ? 

Q.  V. 

DANTE'S  BEARD. — In,  the  course  of  her 
reproof  of  Dante  ('  Purg.,'  canto  31),  Beatrice 
says : — - 

If  but  to  hear  thus  pains  thee, 
Raise  thou  thy  beard,  and  lo  !  what  sight  shall  do. 

In  his  '  Life  of  Dante,'  Boccacio  states 
"  his  hair  and  beard  were  thick,  black  and 
crisp,"  and  he  also  repeats  a  conversation 
of  two  gossips  of  Verona  who  agree  that 
Dante  must  have  visited  Hell,  for  "  his 
beard  is  crisped  and  his  colour  darkened,"  &c. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  say  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  portrait  of  Dante  repre- 
senting him  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends, 
viz.,  with  a  beard,  and  not  as  he  is  known 
to  us  with  long,  clean-shaven,  lantern  jaw. 
HENRY  W.  BUSH. 

Beckenham. 
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OMAR  KHAYYAM. — To  what  edition,  of 
Omar  Khayyam  do  the  following  verses 
belong  ? — 

True  I  drink  Wine  like  every  man  of  sense, 
For  I  know  Allah  will  not  take  offence. 

Before  Time  was  He  knew  that  I  should  drink, 
And  who  am  I  to  thwart  His  prescience  ? 

If  Grace  be  Grace  and  Allah  Gracious  be, 
Allah  from  Paradise  why  banished  he  ? 

Grace  to  poor  sinners  shewn  is  Grace  indeed 
But  in  Grace  hard-earned  by  works  no  Grace  I  see. 

"Us  Prayer  that  Church-bells  chime  into  the  air, 

Yea,  Church  and  Ka-aba,  Rosary  and  Cross, 
Are  all  but  divers  tongues  of  World- wide  prayer. 

We  are  but  Chessmen,  destined,  it  is  plain, 
That  great  Chess-player  Heaven  to  entertain  ; 
It  moves  us  on  life's  Chess-board  to  and  fro, 
And  then  in  death's  box  locks  us  up  again. 

I  searched  at  least  a  dozen  editions  at 
Hugh  Rees,  5,  Regent  Street,  the  other  day 
and  could  not  find  them. 

ARTHUR  ROGERS. 

RATE  OF  TRAVEL  FROM  SCOTLAND  IN 
1740-50. — -When  William  Muiray,  after- 
wards Lord  Mansfield,  rode  from  Perth  to 
London  in  1718,  it  took  his  pony  two  months 
to  complete  the  journey.  What  would 
have  been  the  average  time  taken  to  travel 
on  horseback  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 
to  London  in  1740-50  ?  Were  stage-coaches 
running  between  these  cities  and  London  at 
that  time  ?  How  long  did  it  take  for  a 
letter  to  traverse  the  distance  ? 

PERSICUS. 

STAVERTON,  Co.  DEVON. — -About  1748 
a  Society  of  Navy  Surgeons  published  an 
8vo  volume  of  Transactions  containing 
an  account  of  a  body  which,  after  being 
buried  for  80  years  at  Staverton,  was  found 
whole  and  imputrid ;  also  an  account  of 
two  similar  bodies  found  at  St.  Martin's, 
Westminster.  Can  anyone  oblige  me  with 
a  sight  of  a  copy  ?  The  usual  sources  of 
search  and  inquiry  have  been  exhausted. 
GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 

10,  Randolph  Crescent,  W.9. 

TRIAL  FOR  HERESY  :  A  BARRISTER'S  "  BON 
MOT." — -In  a  certain  ecclesiastical  trial  in 
which  a  clergyman  was  charged  with  holding 
heretical  opinions,  it  was  decided  by  the 
court  that  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  did  not  constitute  heresy. 
On  this  it  was  remarked  by  a  member  of 
the  Bar  that  the  learned  judge  had  "dis- 
missed hell — -with  costs."  What  was  the 
c.ise,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  caustic 
bon  mot  ?  H.  J.  AYLIFFE. 

17,  Wyndham  Street,  Brighton. 


GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  POULTRY. — In  the 
old  Parish  Church  of  Kingsbury,  near  Neas- 
den,  Middlesex,  beneath  the  altar,  there  is 
a  memorial  slab  to  the  memory  of  John 
Bull,  Gent.  : — 

A  religiously  disposed  man 
Servant  unto  Queen  Elizabeth 
And  King  James  in  the  office  of 
Gentleman  of  the  Poultry. 
Died  1621. 

Can  anyone  tell  me  anything  about  him  or 
his  office  ?  WILLIAM  BURY. 

474,  Uxbridge  Road,  W.12. 

ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE,  30,  DOVER  STREET. 

— Before  me  are  several  water-colour  sketches 
of  decorations  at  this  house  and  one  of  a 
small  yard  or  garden  between  two  high  walls. 
The  inscription,  '  Lord  Ashbumham's  Gar- 
den as  seen  from  his  room,'  and  the  whole 
series  are  obviously  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  mansion,  demolished  in  1897,  was  that 
erected  by  James  Brudenell  in  1729  :  al- 
though purchased  by  the  second  Earl  about 
1759,  it  remained  the  town  house  of  the 
Earls  of  Ashburnham  till  its  destruction. 
Evidently  these  drawings  represent  altera- 
tions made  by  Robert  Adam  in  1773,  when  he 
provided  the  gateway  and  lodge  entrance. 
Is  anything  known  of  this  garden  or  yard  ? 
I  learn  from  '  The  Private  Palaces  of  London  ' 
(p.  107)  that  there  is  a  plan  of  the  house  in 
the  Grace  Collection,  and  to  this  volume  I  am 
also  indebted  for  some  of  the  data  provided. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

"  SKELDER  "  AND  "  SKELDERCATK  "  :  DE- 
RIVATION SOUGHT. — Can  any  reader  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  give  the  correct  derivation  of  the 
place-names  "  Skelder"  and  "  Skeldergate  "  ? 

Skelder,  three  miles  from  Whitby,  York- 
shire, is  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
there  is  a  solitary  house,  formerly  an  inn,  at 
the  edge  of  the  moors,  close  to  the  site  of  a 
beacon  known  as  Penny-Howe.  Fromt  he 
high  ground  at  Skelder  a  fine  view  of  Whitby 
with  its  Abbey  can  be  obtained. 

Skeldergate,  in  the  City  of  York,  is  a 
narrow  street  now  chiefly  occupied  by  ware- 
houses close  to  the  River  Ouse.  In  old  days 
merchants  lived  in  mansions  close  to  the 
warehouses  and  the  wharves.  The  Fairfax 
family  had  a  house  there  which  was  last 
occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Drake,  in  his  '  Eboracum,'  states  that 
Skeldergate,  York,  derives  its  name  from  a 
Dutch  word  keller,  keldar,  meaning  a  cellar 
or  a  place  where  many  merchants  had  their 
ce'lars.  But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  de- 
finition. Davies,  in  his  '  Walks  through  the 
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City  of  York,'  suggests  that  it  may  be  to  the  genealogist."  They  were  both  knights, 
derived  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  sceale  or  j  One  was  Governor  of  Dover  Castle  and  M.P. 
scealn,  meaning  a  scale,  and  that  it  may  arise  for  .the  borough  ;  the  other  was  implicated 
from  the  common  crane  being  kept  in  the  j  in  Wyatt's  rising  in  Kent,  sentenced  to  be 
street.  He  does  not  refer  to  the  meaning  of  executed,  pardoned,  and  ultimately  became 
the  wrord  "  skell,"  to  tip  up  or  overturn,  |  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Winchilsea. 
which  is  a  word  still  used  in  the  North  of !  Sir  John  Wode,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
England,  but  appears  to  think  that  it  refers !  Commons  1482-84,  was  described  as  "the 
to  the  weighing  of  the  goods.  I  have  ^on-  elder  "  to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 

John  living  at  the  same  time  (see    Genealo- 
gist, vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  57). 

Of  the  six  brothers  of  the  Due  de  Guise, 


suited  both  the  «  N.E.D.'  and  the  <  E.D.D.' 

CLIO. 


LIEUT. -CoL.  W.  WILLIAMS,  F.R.A.  — 
Known  as  author  of  '  Life  and  Times  of  Duke 
of  Wellington.'  Would  feel  grateful  for 
knowledge  where  and  when  died.  Any  other 


King  Henri  II.  created  Fran£ois,  the 
eldest,  Governor  of  Savoy,  and  the  fifth, 
also  named  Francois,  Grand  Prior  of  France 
(see  'Cart.  Antiq.,'  51,  d  6,  B.M.). 


books  published  beside  it  ?  In  134Q  Gilber{  de  Hawkewood,  in  his  will, 

ANEURIN  \\ILLIAMS.      ,  leaveg  b       ests  to  his  sons  John  senior  and 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon.  i  John    junior—  one    of     whom    became    the 

R.      HENRY     NEWELL      ("ORPHEUS      CJ  famous  General  Sir  John  Hawkwood. 
KERB").—  His    place    of    birth    and    death!      I  have  met  with  a  case  tried  in  the  Court 
would  oblige,  as  also  age.  I  of  Arches,  Doctors'  Commons,  dated  May  20, 

which 


ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 
Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

MEYER  MENSON.  —  Can  anyone  give  me 
information  about  Meyer  Menson,  Ph.D., 
formerly  Chief  Rabbi,  Chicago,  U.S.A.  ? 


1874,  which  mentions  Thomas  Adams, 
"brother  and  sole  executor  of  Thomas  Adams, 
deceased."  J.  F.  FULLER. 

Dublin. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  object 


He    was    a    deacon    in    1861;    priest  1862;    of    this    custom    was    to    secure   that    the 


curate  at  Newchurch  Parish  Church,  1864 
vicar  of  Stoke  Mandeville,  Oxon,  1879. 

RONALD  D.  WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 


Christian  name  of  the  parent  should  sur- 
I  vive  in  the  family  notwithstanding  the 
;  death  of  the  elder  son  or  daughter  who 
;  bore  it. 

That  it  had  any  connexion  with  the 
system  of  leases  determinable  on  lives  is 
improbable.  The  circumstance  of  there 

BROTHERS   OF   THE    SAME  Christian    name    might     possibly     operate 

CHRISTIAN   NAME.  prejudicially  to  the  lessee,   for  the  rever- 

(12  S.  ix.  230.)  !  sioner    (where    doubt    existed    as    to    the 

^  .  ,.  "life")    might    contend    that    the    demise 

THOUGH  the  following  facts  do  not  answer   ended  'ftt   tge   death   of   the   brotheP   who 

the  question  put  by  MR.  ST  JOHN  BROOKS     died  firsfc_a   possibilitv  which   would  not 
they  may  be  of  interest.     I  myself  should   h        b        overlooked.  "  ROBERT  GOWER. 
like  the   point  which  he    has    raised    eluci- 
dated :     doubtless    it     has     puzzled    other  j      Many  years  ago  there  was  a  superstition 


^ 
readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 


in   Hungary   that    a    child   named   after   a 


William  Nott,  whose  will  is  dated  1575,  j  dead  brother  or  sister  was  sure  to  die  in 
had  two  daughters  named  Elizabeth.  One  [  infancy.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  of  a 
married  twice  (see  Manning  and  Bray,  vol.  case  in  which  three  sisters  named  Charlotte 
ii.,  p.  790),  and  the  other  married  Robert  died  one  after  the  other.  L.  L.  K. 

Roper    (see    Herald    and    Genealogist,    vol. 

viii.,  p.  206),  who  was  of  the  same  family!  THE  DANCE  OF  SALOME  (12  S.  ix.  150, 
as  Mary  Roper,  second  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  197,  235). — Much  material  you  will  find 
Fuller,  the  Church  historian.  j  in  H.  Daffner,  '  Salome,  Ihre  Gestalte 

George  Fane  of  Bradsel,  High  Sheriff  of   und  Kunst  :      Dichtende-Bildende     Kunst- 
Kent,  had  two  sons  to  whom  he  gave  the  \  Musik ' ;    mit    26  Taf.    u.    200   Abb.,  1912; 
name  of  Thomas,    "  after  a  fashion,"   says   and  in  the  '  Grand  Dictionnaire  Larousse.' 
The   Ancestor,  vol.  xii.,  p.    6,    "  deplorable  A.  J.  VAN  HUFFEL,  JR. 
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NAMING  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS  IN  INNS  (12  S. 
ix.  189,  231). — In  response  to  PROFESSOR 
BENSLY'S  question  (ante,  p.  232),  there  are 
present-day  instances  of  names  on  doors 
at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Oxford.  The  room 
I  occupied  there  a  few  days  ago  had  "  Sun  " 
painted  on  the  door.  I  noticed  also  on 
other  doors  "  Ebor  "  and  "  Stuart."  In- 
stead of  a  number,  my  room  was  referred 
to  by  the  servants  and  in  the  bill  by  its  name. 

C.  A.  COOK. 

THE  SEA-SERPENT  (12  S.  ix.  210). — Consult 
Pontopiddan  (Erich).  '  The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Norway.'  London,  1755.  Fol.  Part 
TL,  pp.  195-210,  illust. 

'  An  Essay  on  the  Credibility  of  the  Exist- 
ence of  the  Kraken,  Sea-serpent  and  Other 
Sea  Monsters.'  London,  1849.  8vo. 

Taunton  (W.  D.).  '  Remarks  on  the  Sea- 
serpent,  Dragon,  and  Leviathan  of  the 
Scriptures.'  Hertford,  1853.  8vo. 

Oudemans  (A.  C.).  'The  Great  Sea- 
serpent.'  Leiden  and  London,  1892.  8vo. 

Owen  (Sir  Richard).  Collection  of  MS. 
Notes,  Cuttings,  &c.,  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Nat. 
Hist.). 

Lee  (Henry).  '  Sea  Monsters  Unmasked.' 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  London, 
1883.  Svo.,  pp.  52-103.  J.  ARDAGH. 

The  correspondent  who  desires  "  sugges- 
tions towards  a  bibliography  of  sea-serpent 
tales  "  may  save  himself  much  trouble  and 
research  if  he  will  procure  a  volume  with  the 
following  title  :— '  The  Great  Sea  Serpent : 
an  Historical  and  Critical  Treatise,'  by  C. 
Oudemans.  Roy.  8vo.,  pp.  i-xv.,  l-*592, 
with  82  illustrations.  Leiden,  E.  J.  Bull  ; 
London,  Luzac  and  Co.,  1893.  The  author 
seems  to  have  collected  every  printed  report 
and  story  of  a  sea-serpent  that  he  could  lay 
his  hands  upon,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
and  arranged  them  chronologically,  from 
the  '  History  '  of  Olaus  Magnus,  1555,  down 
to  a  Dutch  weekly  newspaper,  De  Amster- 
dammer  of  July,  1890.  When  reviewing  this 
book  on  its  apppearance  in  The  Zoologist  for 
October,  1893,  I  wrote  as  follows  : — 

He  would  have  done  better  had  he  omitted 
more  than  half  of  the  stories  he  has  reprinted,  as 
being  quite  unworthy  of  credence  or  considera- 
tion. To  have  taken  only  the  most  authentic 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  strange  marine 
forms  supposed  to  have  been  sea-serpents,  to  have 
examined  them  critically  from  the  zoologist's 
point  of  view,  and  to  have  compared  them  one 
with  another,  to  show  their  consistencies  and  in- 
consistencies, would  have  been  an  interesting  and 
useful  piece  of  work  ;  but  the  remarkable  conclu- 
sions at  which  Mr.  Oudemans  has  arrived  show 


that  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  safe  guide,  and 
that  the  reader,  so  far  from  accepting  his  conclu- 
sion, must  be  left  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  the 
value  of  the  various  accounts  presented  to  him. 
Although  Mr.  Oudemans  had  never  seen  a  "  sea- 
serpent"  himself,  nor  examined  or  dissected  ap- 
portion of  one  procured  by  anybody  else,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  evolving  an  animal  from  the  de- 
scriptions which  he  had  collected,  and  bestowing 
upon  it  a  scientific  name  ! 

His  illogical  and  unscientific  remarks  may 
be  accordingly  disregarded,  and  the  only 
reason  for  directing  attention  to  his  work 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  titles  of  publications  on 
the  sea-serpent  which  it  contains,  extending 
to  nearly  600  pages.  While  on  the  subject, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  little  book 
which  from  its  small  size  and  scarcity  is 
probably  very  little  known.  The  copy 
which  lies  before  me  was  purchased  about 
five  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  not 
since  seen  another  in  any  second-hand  book- 
seller's catalogue.  '  Letters  from  the  Hon. 
David  Humphreys,  F.R.S.,  to  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  London  ;  containing  some  account 
of  the  Serpent  of  the  Ocean  frequently 
seen  in  Gloucester  Bay '  (Cape  Ann,  Massa- 
chusetts). Post  8vo.,  pp.  86.  New  York, 
published  by  Kirk  and  Mercein,  No.  22, 
Wall  Street,  1817. 

The  writer  of  these  letters  took  considerable 
pains  to  collect  information  and  take  down 
i  the  "statements  under  oath"  of  eye- 
|  witnesses  who  declared  they  had  seen,  and 
I  attempted  to  describe,  a  huge  serpent  off 
I  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  in  August  and 
|  September,  1817.  Large  rewards  were  offered 
I  to  fishermen  and.  others  for  the  capture  of 
;  the  monster,  which  was  described  as  having 
!  a  head  like  that  of  a  turtle,  and  an  estimated 
|  length  of  over  fifty  feet ;  but  in  spite  of  the 
|  efforts  made  to  kill  or  secure  it,  it  eluded 
|  all  the  attempts  of  its  pursuers  and  eventually 
!  disappeared.  .  J.  E.  HARTING. 

MERMANNTJS  :   PALMA   (12   S.   ix.    212).— 

;  Thomas  Mermann    (1547-1612)  belonged  to 

a  class  which  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct,  that 

of  physicians  who  are  at  the  same  time  hu- 

[manists.     Two    of    Lipsius's    Epistles    are 

I  addressed  to  him,  Nos.  55  and  57  in  '  Epis- 

Itolamm  Centuria  ad  Germanos  et  Gallos.' 

i  Both  are  directed  to  Munich,   their  dates 

I  being,    respectively,    June      24,     1599,    and 

|  Dec.  24,   1600.     Both  contain  references  to 

I  a  common  friend,  the  well-known  Thomas 

Fienus,  author  of  '  De  Viribus  Imaginationis  '' 

[1608].     In  the  former  letter  we  find  that 

Mermann   had    written   to   solicit    Lipsius's 
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friendship.  From  the  latter  we  gather  that 
Mermann's  influence  had  obtained  for 
Fienus  an  honourable  post  with  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  which  we  know  to  have  been  that 
of  a  Leibarzt.  The  notice  of  Hermann  in 
the  '  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie  '  gives 
Cologne  as  his  birthplace,  and  tells  us  that  j 
he  studied  philosophy  at  Pisa,  and  after-  j 
wards  medicine.  He  lectured  on  philosophy  i 
with  such  success  that  Duke  Cosmo  of ' 
Florence  sought  his  acquaintance  (Cosmo  I., 
who  died  in  1574).  Hermann  became 
Leiba,rzt  to  the  Bishop  of  Eichstadt,  and  in 
1586  was  invited  by  Duke  William  V.  of 
Bavaria  to  fill  a  similar  post  in  his  Court 
at  Hunich,  where  he  became  the  First 
Leibarzt  in  1606.  Here  he  enjoyed  universal 
respect,  was  consulted  in  affairs  of  State,  and 
entrusted  with  the  composition  of  letters  to 
Popes,  Cardinals,  and  Brinces,  which  called, 
we  may  suppose,  for  an  elegant  Latin  style. 
In  1585  his  Duke  presented  him  with  a  castle 
and  feudal  estate,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor  Rudolf. 
In  1593  he  accompanied  Duke  Haximilian 
to  Rome,  and  received  a  gold  chain  from 
Clement  VIII. 

A  point  which  the  German  biographer  does 
not  mention  is  that  two  of  the  Englishman 
Robert  Turner's  '  Epistolae  Posthumae  '  are  ' 
addressed  to  Hermann,  pp.  289-291  in  '  Rob. 
Turneri  Epistolae,'  Cologne,  1615.  In  the 
second  of  these,  dated  April  18,  1584,  Turner 
begs  Hermann  to  support  the  candidature 
of  Edmund  Rollings  (see  'D.N.B.')  for  a 
chair  of  Eloquence.  As  regards  portraits 
of  Hermann,  the  '  Allg.  Deut.  Biog.'  says 
that  there  is  an  excellent  one  in  '  lusta  Tho. 
Mermanno  .  .  .  Ab  Amicis  Facta '  (Hunich, 
1613),  and  one  in  his  '  Consultationes  ac 
Responsiones  Hedicae,'  &c.,  edited  by  Fr. 
Ign.  Thiermair  (Ingolstadt,  1675). 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

EMERSON'S  'ENGLISH  TRAITS'  (12  S.  vi. 
228). — No.  7,  "  The  Norman  historians  recite, 
that  'in  1067,  William  carried  with  him  into 
Xormandy,  from  England,  more  gold  and 
silver  than  had  ever  before  been  seen  in 
Gaul.'  '  • 

See  William  of  Poitiers,  '  Willelmi  Con- 
questoris  Gesta  '  : — 

Attulit  non  aliquantulum  vectigal,  non  rapinas, 
sed,  quantum  ex  ditione  trium  Galliarum  vix 
colligeretur  argentum  atque  aurum,  quod  rectissi- 
mo  jure  acceperat ;  quod,  ubi  honestissimae  ra- 
tiones  postularent,  expendere  cogitabat.  Chari 
metalli  abundantia  multipliciter  Gallias  terra  ilia 
vincit.  Ut  enim  horreum  Cereris  dicenda  videtur 


frumenti  copia,  sic  aerarium  Arabiae  auri  copia 
(p.  210  in  Andre  du  Chesne's  '  Historiae  Norman- 
norum  scriptores  antiqui,'  Paris,  1619,  and  col. 
1266  B,  C,  in  vol.  149  of  Migne's '  Patrologia  Latina '). 

William  of  Poitiers  is  describing  the  Con- 
queror's visit  to  Normandy  in  1067. 

No.  8,  "  Sir  Edward  Boynton,  at  Spic 
Park,  at  Cadenham,  on  a  precipice  of  incom- 
parable prospect,  built  a  house  like  a  long 
barn,  which  had  not  a  window  on  the  pros- 
pect side."  ("At  Cadenham"  is  another 
error  of  Emerson's.)  At  12  S.  vi.  276,  the 
place  was  identified  by  LADY  RUSSELL  as 
Spye  Park,  Chippenham  (Wiltshire)  and  the 
owner  as  Sir  Edward  Baynton.  There  being 
several  Sir  Edwards  of  that  family  it  was 
suggested  that  the  one  meant  was  King 
Henry  VIII. 's  favourite,  the  first  of  that 
name  seated  at  Spye  Park,  who  is  said  to 
have  converted  the  lodge  into  a  mansion 
house  in  1552  (?).  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Emerson's  source  was  Evelyn's 
'  Diary,'  where,  under  July,  1654,  we  read : — 

Went  back  to  Cadenham,  and,  on  the  19th,  to 
Sir  Edward  Baynton's  at  Spye  Park,  a  place 
capable  of  being  made  a  noble  seat  ;  but  the 
humorous  old  knight  has  built  a  long  single  house 
of  two  low  stories  on  the  precipice  of  an  incom- 
parable prospect  and  landing  on  a  bowling-green 
in  the  park.  The  house  is  like  a  long  barn  and  has 
not  a  window  on  the  prospect  side. 

The  coachmen  of  Evelyn  and  his  friends 
were  made  "  so  exceedingly  drunk  "  on  this 
occasion,  by  order  of  the  old  knight,  that,  as 
Evelyn  writes,  "  we  escaped  great  dangers." 
"  The  custom,"  he  notes,  "  is  barbarous,  and 
much  unbecoming  a  knight,  still  less  a 
Christian."  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

GRINLING  GIBBONS  (12  S.  ix.  231). — In 
chap.  xvi.  of  '  Grinling  Gibbons  and  the 
Woodwork  of  his  Age,'  by  G.  H.  Avray 
Tipping  (Country  Life  Office),  1914,  the 
author  deals  with  Chatsworth  House,  and 
says  that  the  only  documentary  evidence  that 
exists  is  against  Grinling  Gibbons  having 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  i.e.,  with  the 
wood-carving  to  be  found  in  that  mansion. 
It  is  one  of  those  delightful  controversies, 
like  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  Letters, 
which  can  go  on  for  ever,  because  no  authori- 
tative document  is  discoverable  capable  of 
setting  the  dispute  at  rest.'  Though  plenty 
of  elaborate  specifications,  designs,  agree- 
ments, and  accounts  exist,  yet  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  there  is  nowhere  a  trace,  unless 
some  of  the  cases  which  contained  "  carved 
work,  statues,  and  pictures  "  can  be  identi- 
fied as  any  of  his  work.  Much  of  the 
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woodwork  was  done  by  a  Derbyshire  man 
named  Samuel  Watson,  "  but  there  is  not 
a  shred  of  evidence  to  connect  him  with 
Gibbons."  The  carving  in  the  Great  Hall 
was  done  by  "Watson  and  two  others,  but 
"  never  in  his  lifetime,  or  for  years  after, 
was  the  name  of  Gibbons  mentioned  in 
connection  with  this  work."  Mr.  Tipping 
disproves  all  Walpole's  statements.  Thougn 
much  of  the  carving  approaches  closely  to 
the  work  of  Gibbons,  it  was  probably  done 
"by  a  clever  carver  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  Gibbons  spirit."  Much  material 
is  given  in  the  chapter  quoted,  which  your 
correspondent  may  read  for  himself,  but 
the  conclusion  he  will  probably  arrive  at 
is  that  "  Chatsworth  is  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  powerful  and  all -pervading 
influence  of  Grinling  Gibbons  over  the 
fellow-craftsmen  of  his  age." 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

*  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SAINTS  '  (12  S.  ix. 
231).— 'The  Cistercian  Saints  of  England,' 
continued  under  the  title  of  '  Lives  of  the 
English  Saints '  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Newman 
and  others,  comprising  upwards  of  30  bio- 
graphies of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiastics 
and  pious  women  of  the  early  English 
Church,  was  issued  in  14  parts  (1844-5),  as 
follows  : — 

1.  St.    Stephen, 

2.  St.  Richard,  &c. 

3.  12.  St.  Augustine. 

4.  Hermit   Saints. 

5.  St.  Wulstan,  &c. 

6.  St.   Paulinus. 

7.  St.  Gilbert. 

8.  St.  Wilfrid. 

9.  11.  St.  Germain. 

10.  St.  Stephen  Langton. 

13.  St.   Aelred,  &c. 

14.  St.   Edmund,   &c. 

ARCHIBALD  SPABKE. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  (12  S.  viii.  325 ; 
ix.  54,  96,  175,  217?  238).  —  The  Bol- 
tonian,  the  magazine  of  the  Bolton 
Grammar  School,  was  first  issued  in  1889, 
and  has  been  published  each  term  since 
that  date  ;  and  Supera,  the  magazine  of 
the  Bolton  Municipal  Secondary  School, 
commenced  in  1910,  is  also  issued  termi- 
nally. ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

Upon  searching  for  my  copies  I  observe 
The  Leamingtonian  commenced  in  Feb.,  1881 , 
as  an  octavo  monthly,  promising  seven 
issues  per  year,  at  one  shilling  each.  The  total 


number  printed  must  have  been  small,  for 

there   were    then    only  about    130    boys  at 

.  the    college,    a    surprisingly    small   number, 

!  seeing    the    brilliar.t    scholar    at    its    head, 

afterwards    Principal     at     Tonbridge     and 

Harrow.       The    Editor    says    in    the    first 

number : — 

Warned  by  the  fate   of  a  former  Leamington 
I  College  Magazine  [Red  Tassel]  which  began  with 
:  bright  hopes  and  ended  in  disaster,  we  shall  be 
careful  not  to  soar  too  high  at  first. 

W.  JAGGARD,  Capt. 

ROYAL  EAST  INDIA  VOLUNTEERS  (12  S. 
!  ix.    191,    236). — In    '  Loyal    Volunteers    of 
I  London    &    Environs '    in    87    Plates    by 
J  T.  Rowlandson,  sometimes  called  *  Rowland-- 
I  son's   Loyal   Volunteers,'    published   by  R. 
Ackermann,    date    of    Preface    1799,    Plate 
|  xxrv.,    dated    July    10,     1798,    is    entitled 
'  East     India     Compy     Volunteer '        '  An 
Officer,  Saluting.'  The  uniform  is,  whole  black 
gaiters,  white  breeches  and  waistcoat,  crimson 
waist  sash,  scarlet  cut-away  coat  with  dark 
blue  facings  gold-edged,  white  shoulder  belt 
for  sword,  on  which  is  an  oval  brass  plate 
|  (technically  termed  breast-plate),  gold  epau- 
j  lets,  brass  gorget,  black  bearskin  hat  with 
white    feather    plume    and    diagonal    band 
ending   with   a   gold   tassel,    and   over   the 
forehead  an  ornamented  brass  plate.     The 
sword  is  slightly  curved  and  has  a  crimson 
and  gold  knot.     There  is  no  description  of 
the    dress    in    the    letterpress    facing    the 
plate,    though   many    of    the    plates    have 
such  descriptions    attached.      Consequently 
nothing  can  be  said  about  the  cyphers  on 
the   buttons,    breast-plate,    &c.     The   bear- 
skin   is    smaller    than    that    worn    by    the 
Guards    to-day.     In    its    decoration    it    is 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Grenadiers  a  pied  in 
the  French  Garde  Imperiale,  First  Empire. 

The  letterpress  is  headed  '  Three  Regi- 
ments of  Royal  East-India  Volunteers.' 
The  names  of  all  the  officers  are  given. 
I  copy  the  Colonels  and  Lieut  enant- 
Colonels  : — 

First  Regiment. 
Colonel.  David  Scott,  Esq. 

Lieutenant  Colonels,  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  Bart.,  and 

Charles  Mills,  Esfl. 

Second  Regiment. 

Colonel,  Hugh  Inglis,  Esq. 

Lieutenant  Colonels,  Wm.  Bensley  and  A. 

Robarts,  Esqrs. 
Third  Regiment. 
Colonel,  John  Roberts,  Esq. 

Lieutenant  Colonels,  Sir  J.  Smith  Burges,  Bart., 
and  T.  Parry,  Esq. 

Although  each  of  the  first  two  regiments 
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has  its  chaplain  named,  viz.,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Edmiston  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Owen, 
respectively,  the  third  shows  no  chapliin. 
This  is  perhaps  owing  to  its  having  been 
formed  very  shortly  before  the  etching  of 
the  plate  or  perhaps  the  publishing  of  the 
book.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

The    following    advertisement    from    The 
Public    Advertiser    of     Thursday,     Dec.     1,  j 
1785,     is    interesting     from     many    points  j 
of     view.       It     is     earlier    than    the    date 
of  previous  references,  it  relates  to  foreign 
service  with  the  H.E.I.C.,  and  it  shows  that 
private  domestic  service  was    not,  even  at 
that  time,  thought  much  of,  although  there 
was    then   no    "  unemployment    pay "    nor 
Labour  Bureaux  to  fall  back  on. 

HONOUR  AND  RICHES  TO  THE  BRAVE  ! 

VOLUNTEERS  wanted,  some  clever  Fellows, 
who  are  above  Slavery,  or  a  Mean  Employment, 
or  to  be  subject  to  Masters  or  Mistresses  Tempers, 
may  have  an  Opportunity  now  to  lay  themselves 
in  Fortune's  Way,  by  serving  the  well-known 
Honourable  East  India  Company  for  Five  Years 
only,  in  a  Land  that  is  the  Envy  of  all  Nations 
for  its  Greatness  and  Riches. 

Those  who  are  desirous  to  engage  in  so  noble 
an  Employ,  are  requested  to  repair  to  Mr.  John 
Simmons,  at  the  General  Eliott's  Head,  in 
.  Blackman  Street,  in  the  Borough,  Southwark, 
who  will  supply  all  their  Necessaries  of  this  Life, 
by  giving  them  good  Eating,  good  Drinking, 
Lodging,  genteel  Treatment,  and  everything  they 
can  desire  in  Honesty. 

N.B.  It  is  well  known  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany takes  Care  and  are  Tender  of  all  Men  who  are 
sick  or  lame  in  their  Service,  by  supplying  them 
with  every  Necessary  of  Life. 

E.    E.    NEWTON. 

"  Hampstead,"  Upminster,  Essex. 

"  FLOREAT  ETONA  !  "  (12  S.  ix.  Ill,  153, 
234). — The  following  is  taken  from  'The 
Eton  Register,'  Part  IV.  : — • 

Robert  Hamond  Elwes,  eld.  son  of  R.  E.,  of 
Congham  House,  nr.  King's  Lynn,  was  at  Eton 
(Francis  Edward  Durnford's  house),  Jan.  1870- 
July  1873.  Lieut.  Grenadier  Guards;  A.D.C. 
to  Sir  George  Colley  ;  served  in  Boer  War,  1881  ; 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Laing's  Nek,  27  January, 
1881. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Charles  Stanley  Mount  joy 
Monck,  2nd  son  of  4th  Viscount  Monck  of  Charle- 
ville,  Enniskerry,  was  at  Eton  (Edmond  Warre's 
house),  September,  1871- July,  1876;  rowed  in 
the  eight,  1876  ;  Lieutenant  62nd  and  58th 
Regiments  ;  served  in  Boer  War,  1881 ;  died, 
13  December,  1892. 

"  The  5th  "  in  MR.  HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE'S 
reply,  ante,  p.  153,  appears  to  be  an  error 
for  "  The  52nd,"  probably  an  error  made 
by  the  eye-witness  quoted. 

ROBERT  PIERPOIXT. 


KINDS  OF  BREAD  IN  A.D.  1266  (12  S.  ix. 
70,  117,  171). — Something  about  the  different 
kinds,  of  bread  and  their  relative  popularity 
will  be  found  on  pp.  136-9  in  '  Mediaeval 
Archives  of  the  University  of  Oxford,' 
vol.  ii.,  recently  issued  in  the  series  of  the 
Oxford  Historical  Society.  There  were 
five  kinds  of  bread  wrhich  were  in  use  in  the 
Middle  Ages : — (1)  coTcet,  blancpayn,  or 
white  bread,  made  of  pure  white  flour ; 
(2)  clermatyn,  panis  ryngatus  or  temse 
bread,  made  of  the  better  offal  that  was 
sifted  out  from  the  flour  ;  (3)  panis  integer 
de  Jrumento,  toutsayn,  or  wheat  bread,, 
made  from  the  whole  grain,  or,  as  we  should 
say,  "  whole -meal  bread "  ;  (4)  treit  or 
treat,  made  from  the  worse  offal ;  (5)i 
dyngle-rouncy ,  panis  de  omnibus  granis,, 
or  household  bread,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
wheat  and  barley.  In  1266,  perhaps  onlv 
(1),  (2)  and  (4)  were  in  use  ;  but  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century  (3)  and  (5)- 
had  been  invented,  and  they  finally  ousted 
(2)  and  (4). 

Besides  these  kinds  of  bread  there  was 
wastel,  gastel  or  cake -bread,  made  of  the 
same  flour  as  coket,  but  slightly  dearer 
because  it  had  some  spice  or  sugan.  Dearer 
still  was  simnel  or  paindemain,  which  was 
of  the  nature  of  cracknel  in  that  it  was 
boiled  first  and  then  baked ;  by  this 
double  process  it  lost  weight  and  was 
therefore  slightly  dearer  than  wastel. 
Lastly  there  was  a  fancy  bread  called 
panis  Franciscus  or  panis  Gallicus  or 
'*  pouf,"  but  what  its  price  was  with 
reference  to  simnel  or  wastel  is  not  clear 
from  the  various  assises  which  have  survived.. 

It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  names 
of  the  different  kinds  of  bread  varied  in 
different  parts  of  England,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  municipal  records 
there  must  be  many  assises  that  have  not 
yet  been  printed.  H.  S. 

CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL  AND  THE  XAVY  (12  S. 
ix.  87,  199). — According  to  Leigh  Hunt,  the 
**  mathematical  or  navigation  school  "  was 
"  added  by  Charles  the  Second,  through  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  Pepys  "  ('Autobiography,'  ed. 
1860,  p.  53).  The  boys  of  this  school  were 
called  "  King's  Boys,"  and 

it  was  an  etiquette  among  them  never  to  move 
out  of  a  right  line  as  they  walked,  whoever  stood 
in  their  way.  ...  I  remember  well  my  astonish- 
ment when  I  first  beheld,  some  of  my  little 
comrades  overthrown  by  the  progress  of  one  of 
these  very  straightforward  marine  personages,, 
who  walked  on  with  as  tranqfiiL  and.  unconscious 
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a  face  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  .  .  .  These 
boys  wore  a  badge  on  the  shoulder,  of  which 
they  were  very  proud  ;  though  in  the  streets 
it  must  have  helped  to  confound  them  with 
charity  boys  (ibid.,  p.  59). 

G.  H.  WHITE. 

23,  Weighton  Road,  Anerley. 

WELSH  RABBIT  (12  S.  ix.  110,  148,  198).— 
A  nursery  rhyme  comes  into  my  mind  which  j 
may  perhaps  be  acceptably  quoted  in  this  j 
connexion.     It  relates   to   an   ancient   time  j 
but  may  not  be  very  antiquated  in  spite 
of  that  :— 

When  Arthur  first  in  court  began 

To  wear  long  hanging  sleeves, 
He  entertained  three  serving-men, 

And  all  of  them  were  thieves. 

The  first  he  was  an  Irishman, 

The  second  was  a  Scot. 
The  third,  he  was  a  Welshman, 

And  all  were  knaves,  I  wot. 

The  Irishman  loved  usquebaugh, 

The  Scot  loved  ale  called  bluecap  (?) 

The  Welshman,  he  loved  toasted  cheese, 
And  made  his  mouth  like  a  mousetrap. 

The  Irishman  was  drowned  in  usquebaugh, 

The  Scot  was  drowned  in  ale, 
The  W*elshman  he  near  swallowed  a  mouse, 

But  he  pulled  it  out  by  the  tail. 

ST.  SWITHIX. 

HERALDRY  (12  S.  ix.  192, 233).— I  venture 
to  think  that  MRS.  COPE'S  reply  to  MR. 
UDAL'S  observations  will  enhance  the  in- 
terest created  by  her  projected  work. 
There  must  be  a  very  large  number  of 
coats  of  arms  in  use  which  are  not  recorded 
in  any  one  volume,  but  of  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  identify  the  users,  whether 
they  have  used  them  by  right  of  registra-  | 
tion  at  the  College  of  Arms  or  not.  A 
man  who  has  succeeded  to  a  house  which 
had  been  peaceably  possessed  by  his  pro- 
genitors for  several  generations  would 
consider,  in  the  event  of  his  title  being 
challenged,  that  the  onus  probandi  liy  upon 
the  challenger.  So  with  arms,  many  a  man 
is  content  to  go  on  bearing  those  which  his 
great-grandfather  bore,  without  testing  the 
latter' s  right  to  bear  them.  Why  should 
he  ?  If  he  thought  of  the  matter  at  all, 
he  would  assume  that  his  forefathers  knew 
what  they  were  about  when  they  put  arms 
on  their  seals  or  plate  or  ex  libris.  And  if 
his  right  were  challenged,  he  would  stick 
to  his  belief  in  what  his  forefathers  believed 
regarding  their  origin,  until  some  one  could 
prove  it  to  be  mistaken.  A.  T.  M. 


JOSEPH  ELSHALFOON,  A  PRINCE  OF 
MOUNT  LYBANUS  (12  S.  ix.  201). — "John 
Peter,  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  of  All  the 
Eastern  Countries,"  who  dated  his  certifi- 
cate from  "  the  Residence  of  our  See,  at 
Kannubyn,"  was  clearly  the  Maronite 
Patriarch,  whose  official  residence  is  the 
Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God  at  Kanobin 
(Coenobiuin),  though  in  summer  he  usually 
lives  at  Bdimen  or  Raifum  and  in  winter 
at  Bkerkeh  in  the  district  of  Kesrawan, 
near  Beirut.  The  difficulty  is  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  '  Catholic  Encyclopedia,'  the 
Maronite  Patriarch  of  Antioch  from  1809 
to  1823  was  Joseph  Dolci.  Who  was  John 
Peter  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

THOMAS  STUKELEY  (12  S.  ix.  191,  235,  255). 
— MR.  HAYTHORNE  will  find  some  additional 
particulars  about  this  man  in  the  paper 
entitled  '  The  Irish  Expedition  of  1579,'  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J.,  in  The  Month 
for  January,  1903. 

MR.  SYKES  says  "  he  was  knighted  in 
1571  ";  but  by  whom  ?  and  when  ? 
Father  Pollen  writes  :— "  Mr.  Simpson  ex- 
patiates on  Stukeley's  receiving  at  Philip's 
hands  the  knighthood  of  the  Order  of 
Calatrava  on  January  22,  1571  ('  School 
of  Shakspere,'  i.,  p.  78  ;  '  D.N.B.,'  Ixv., 
p.  125,  gives  Jan.  21),  but  no-  authority  is 
quoted.  King  Philip,  on  the  contrary 
(Jan.  31),  calls  him  'Knight  of  England' 
(Galba,  c.  1,  fol.  5),  and  Stukeley  had 
styled  himself  illustris  eques  in  the  previous 
September  (' Varia  Politicorum,'  xcix.  165)." 

It  is  certain  that  Queen  Elizabeth  did 
not  give  him  knighthood.  He  was  not  a 
knight  when  he  set  sail  from  Waterford, 
April  17,  1570,  and  landed  at  Vivero  in 
Galicia  on  the  following  24th,  and  after 
this  latter  date  he  remained  in  Spain  till 
June,  1571.  JOHN  B.  WAINE  WRIGHT. 

ANGER,  AUNGIER,  ANGIER  (12  S.  ix.  170, 
215). — There  was  a  John  Angier,  a  Non- 
conformist minister,  who  was  born  in  1605. 
In  1630  he  was  pastor  of  Ringley,  and  two 
years  later  became  pastor  of  Denton.  He 
was  imprisoned  for  opposition  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  escaped  persecution  under 
the  Act  of  Uniformity.  He  died  in  1677. 

A  narrative,  dealing  partly  with  his 
birth  and  education,  was  published  in  1 685 
for  Tho.  Parkhurst,  and  if  your  corre- 
spondent will  write  to  me  I  will  give  him 
particulars  as  to  where  he  may  obtain  the 
book.  R.  D.  WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 

Newchurch,  Culcheth,  near  Warrington. 
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CHEESE  SAINT  AND  CHEESE  SACRIFICES 
(12  S.  ix.  130,  239,  255).— As  to  the  j 
cheese  sacrifices,  many  good  classical  re- 
ferences are  given  in  Pauly-Wissowa- 
Kroll,  '  Real  Encyclopadie,'  s.v.  '  Kase,' 
Halbband  xx.,  columns  1494-1495.  Less 
compressed  information  is  in  '  Die  Milch 
im  Kultus  der  Griechen  und  Homer  '  (K. 
Wyss),  passim.  Much  as  to  the  early 
Christian  sects,  and  generally,  is  in  '  Der 
Unsprung  des  Judicium  Offae  '  (A.  Jacoby) 
in  Archiv  fiir  Religionswissenschaft,  1910, 
xiii.,  pp.  523-566,  especially  at  p.  543  et  seq. 
.  As  to  a  cheese  saint,  my  impression  is 
that  St.  Bridget  of  Ireland  might  be  pressed 
into  service  as  such  ;  my  memoranda  on 
her  have  been  lent,  however,  and  other 
readers,  conversant  therewith,  can  doubtless 
act  on  this  hint.  '  San  Lucio  :  Hagiogra- 
phisches  und  Ikonographisches  '  (E.  Stiickel- 
berg)  in  A.R.  (as  above),  1910,  xiii.,  pp. 
333-343,  gives  so  unhackneyed  an  account 
of  such  a  saint  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  condense  it  here.  It  is  most  rare 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  development  of  a 
saint  in  such  unsophisticated  surroundings 
(in  a  little  Alpine  village  near  the  Italian- 
Swiss  boundary),  and  in  any  case  it  is  worth 
while  for  any  religious  researcher  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  Archiv,  which  is  full 
of  good  things  but  is  most  rarely  cited 
in  England.  ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 

LIVERPOOL  SLAVE-SHIP,  c.  1785  (12  S. 
ix.  229). — Some  years  ago  I  saw  in  an  old 
furniture  dealer's  shop  in  Exchange  Street 
East,  Liverpool,  a  ledger  of  a  Liverpool 
firm  with  accounts  of  dealings  in  slaves. 
The  shop  is  gone  now,  and  I  do  not  know 
who  bought  the  ledger.  If  your  correspon- 
dent seeks  slave-trade  documents,  he  should 
go  to  the  Liverpool  Public  Library,  where 
there  are  many,  including  logs  of  slave- 
ships,  bills  of  lading,  lists  of  slave-ships 
and  traders,  journals  of  masters,  accounts 
of  sales  and  so  on.  The  Bootle  Library 
also  has  some  documents. 

I  suppose  your  correspondent  has  seen 
Gomer  Williams's  '  History  of  Liverpool 
Privateers  and  Slave  Trade,'  1897.  Many 
documents  are  printed  there. 

The  '  Catalogue  of  Liverpool  Prints  and 
Documents,'  published  by  the  Liverpool  | 
1'ublic  Library  in  1908,  has  a  section  on  the 
slave  trade,  and  there  have  been  several 
additions  of  documents  since  then.  Many 
such  documents  were  exhibited  in  the  Liver- 


pool Historical  Exhibition  in  1907,  and  are 
set  out  in  the  catalogue,  which  should  be 
consulted  at  the  Liverpool  Public  Library. 
R.  STEWART-BROWN. 
Bromborough. 

BIBLE  OF  JAMES  I.  :  USE  OF  HEXAMETER 
LINES  (12  S.  ix.  209).— MR.  THORNTON  seems 
surprised  to  find  accentual  hexameters  in  our 
Authorized  Version,  and  speculates  as  to 
these  being  the  work  of  Cambridge  writers. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  such  surprise. 
Sentences  in  this  measure  occur  frequently  in 
our  talk  and  writing,  a  fact  which  Clough 
knew  and  utilized,  not  only  in  his  '  Bothie,' 
but  in  such  other  lines  as 
Dearest  Louise,  how  delightful  to  bring  young 

people  together  ! 

And    Tennyson    said    he  could    go    on    in- 
definitely with  "  perfect  "  hexameters  like 
High  woods  roaring  above  me,  dark  leaves  falling 

about  me. 
but  they  would  "  grow  monotonous." 

More  noteworthy  is  it  that,  in  the  genera- 
tion preceding  1611,  Cambridge  scholars  had 
made  a  systematic  attempt  to  introduce 
quantitative  metres  (including  hexameters) 
into  English  verse.  The  lines  quoted  from 
Harvey  and  Greene  are  examples  of  this  and 
are  based  on  the  same  principles  of  structure 
as  Tennyson's  line,  while  Clough' s  is  different 
except  in  number  of  feet.  A  fairly  full 
account  of  this  unhappy  attempt,  lately  re- 
vived in  our  midst,  will  be  found  in  my 
'English  Metrists'  (Clarendon  Press,  1921). 

In  Literature  for  June  3,  1899,  is  a  list  of 
accentual  hexameters  in  the  Authorized 
Version  ("a  score  out  of  some  hundred  or 
two  of  sentences  "),  compiled  by  C.  Lawrence 
Ford.  T.  S.  OMOND. 

14,  Calverley  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

FORD'S  MSS.,  SUFFOLK  COLLECTIONS 
(12  S.  ix.  230). — I  think  these  manuscripts 
must  have  been  sold  after  Ford's  death.  I 
have  his  '  Collections  for  the  History  of 
Long  Melford,'  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
which  appear  to  have  passed  through  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps's  library.  They  were 
probably  in  one  of  the  Phillipps  sales  prior 
to  1895,  so  an  examination  of  the  earlier 
Phillipps  catalogues  might  reveal  other  of 
Ford's  manuscripts.  Ford  died  on  Jan.  31, 
1850,  and  there  were  two  sales  of  the  libra- 
ries of  anonymous  clergymen  at  Puttick 
and  Simpson's  in  May  of  that  year,  one  of 
these  might  have  been  his.  Both  cata- 
logues are  in  the  British  Museum. 

H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 
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on 

Dante  Studies.     By  Paget  Toynbee.     (Clarendon 

Press,  16s.  net.) 

DR.  PAGET  TOYNBEE  was  excellently  inspired 
when  he  decided  to  collect  these  studies,  •  scat- 
tered in  numerous  periodicals,  and  publish  them 
in  a  book.  They  make  a  real  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  Dante,  his  times  and  his  work, 
and,  in  their  var.iety  and  range  form  no  bad 
representation  of  the  immense  wealth  of  external 
interest  which  attracts  to  the  altissimo  poeta 
even  those  who  feel  little  sympathy  with  his 
views  of  life  and  the  universe.  Some  of  these 
papers  are  corrections  of  hoary  mistakes  made 
by  former  scholars — such  as  the  mistranslation 
(due  to  the  wrong  incidence  of  a  comma)  of  the 
phrase  omnes  Tusci  qui  pacem  desiderant,  terrae 
osculantur  pedes  in  Dante's  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  ;  or  the  failure  to  recognize  the 
use  of  "  Anubis  "  for  Mercury  in  the  same  letter. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Baconians  took  to  heart 
the  note  on  '  honorificabilitudinitatibus  '  when 
it  appeared  thirty  odd  years  ago  in  Literature, 
and  it  remains  amusing.  '  Dante's  references  to 

flass,'  '  The  Sepulchres  at  Pola,'  '  Dante  and  the 
ndex,'  may  be  mentioned  as  examples  of  other 
minor  lines  of  inquiry.  A  curious  and  careful 
study  is  that  which  is  placed  first — an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  '  Quaestio  de 
Aqua  et  Terra,'  drawn  from  the  medieval  cursus. 
This  might  be  noted,  not  merely  in  relation  to  the 
'  Quaestio '  and  to  Dante's  latinity,  but  also  as  a 
good  exposition  of  the  cursus  itself — one  of  the  most 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  long-drawn  transi- 
tion from  the  ancient  to  the  modern  mode  of 
vocally  articulating  speech.  In  '  Dante  and  the 
Badia  di  Firenze  '  Dr.  Toynbee  gives  an  account  of 
a  pleasant  little  discovery  made  by  him  in  the  pages 
of  Puccinelli's  '  Cronica '  of  the  Badia,  to  wit,  a 
memorial  Mass  said  for  Dante  in  that  monastery  as 
early  as  1326— the  Abbate  Azzone  being,  as 
Puccinelli  says,  "  amicissimo  del  celeberrimo  Dante 
Algieri."  This  gives  occasion  for  a  discussion  of 
Dante's  relations  with  the  Badia  and  references  to 
it  in  the  *  Divina  Commedia.' 

The  essays,  however,  which  will  probably  be 
found  most  useful  to  English  readers  are  those 
which  take  us  to  a  field  of  study  the  writer  has 
specially  made  his  own  :  that  on  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish illustrators  of  Dante  ;  the  chronological  list  of 
English  translators  from  Dante,  beginning  with 
Chaucer  and  ending  with  Mr.  Courtney  Langdon's 
'  Purgatorio '  in  blank  verse  published  this  year  ; 
the  paper  on  English  translations  of  Dante  in 
the  eighteenth  century ;  and  that  on  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  '  Divina  Commedia  '  printed  in 
England.  To  the  professed  Dante  student  these 
are  already  known — having  appeared  in  various 
publications  in  the  first  decade  of  this  century — 
but  they  are  now  republished  with  additions  and 
corrections,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  reader. 

Dr.  Toynbee  has  been  most  lavish  of  care  in  the 
provision  of  notes  and  references — in  fact,  though 
at  first  sight  it  may  seem  something  of  a  pleasant 
omnium  gatherum,  the  book,  after  a  little 
examination,  reveals  itself  as  one  which  may 
be  used  as  an  opener-up  to  the  whole  study  of 
Dante. 


John  Siberch,  the  First  Cambridge  Printer,  1521-22. 

By  George  J.   Gray.     (Cambridge.  Bowes  and 

Bowes,  2s.  6eZ.) 

MB.  GRAY  has  already  done  a  great  deal  for 
bibliographical  study  relating  to  Cambridge. 
This  pleasantly  written  monograph  adds  a  con- 
siderable item  to  his  achievement.  What  is 
known  of  Siberch  and  his  work  has  been  pain- 
fully pieced  together  from  scattered  and  minute 
data  by  great  diligence,  acuteness  and  ingenuity 
on  the  part  of  enthusiasts,  among  whom  Henry 
Bradshaw  takes  a  foremost  place.  Since  his 
day,  however  (he  died  in  1886),  our  author  and 
his  friends  have  extended  the  discovery  of  Siberch' s 
activities,  and  have  brought  up  the  tale  of  the 
extant  books  printed  by  him  to  as  many  as  forty- 
two  copies — being  editions  of  eight  works,  of 
which  the  largest  is  Galen's  '  De  Tempera- 
mentis.'  Each  one  of  these  is  here  exhaustively 
described,  and  Mr.  Gray  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  able  to  illustrate  some  part  of  his  description 
by  contemporary  letters. 

Siberch,  though  what  knowledge  we  have  about 
him  is  pretty  definite,  remains  in  himself  a 
shadowy  figure — but  Mr.  Gray's  brochure  adds 
something  to  the  general  idea  of  him,  besides 
being  a  most  useful  statement  of  the  present 
position  of  the  remains  of  his  work. 

Bibliographies  of  Modern  Authors.  No.  3 :  George 
Moore.  Compiled  by  I.  A.  Williams.  (London, 
Leslie  Chaundv  and  Co.,  Is.  6d.  net.) 
WE  have  already  called  our  readers'  attention 
to  this  excellent  series  (see  12  S.  viii.  500).  The 
third  number  before  us  is  as  accurate  and  well 
arranged  as  the  two  previous  ones  and  contains 
a  pleasant  letter  from  Mr.  George  Moore  ap- 
proving it  and  appreciating  the  research  of  which 
it  gives  evidence. 


to  Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  '  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G.  4  ;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N,  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G.  4. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  b\it  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WHEN  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses  —  im- 
mediately after  the  exact  heading  —  the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

CORRIGENDA.  —  MR.  PIERPOINT  has  kindly  sup- 
plied the  following:  —  At  ante,  p.  107,  col.  1, 
1.  16,  "1723"  should  be  1728;  and  at  p.  108, 
col.  2,  1.  17,  "  prdltvir  "  should  be 
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well  as  industrially  into  world  prominence,  this  essay  is  one 
that  will  long  figure  as  a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  There 
is  much  here  besides  journalism.  It  is  something  like  a  little 
history  of  England.  With  9  illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 
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THE     EARLY    REGISTER    BOOK    OF 

RIDGE  (OTHERWISE  RUDGE,  RYDGE), 

CO.   HERTS. 

BY  the  kindness  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  W. 
Clarke,  I  am  able  to  publish  the  following 
details.  This  book  of  100  pages  of  vellum, 
in  tho  original  vellum  binding,  contains 
Christenings,  Marriages,  and  Burials. 

Insiie  the  front  cover  : — 

Tobias  Crutchly  was  interred  Octob  1678  but 
not  according  to  ye  Act.  Anne  Nicols  ye 
daughter  of  John  Nicols  &  Sarah  his  wife  was 
interred  Octob  17  1678  but  not  according  to  the 
late  Act  for  burying  in  wollen.  The  Informer 
I i.i (I  fifty  shillings  &  the  poor  ye  other  fifty. 
The  Lady  Esther  the  late  wife  of  Sr  Henry 
Hount  of  Tittenhanger  was  interred  Novemb 
678  but  not  according  to  ye  late  Act  for  burying 
in  Wollen,  the  Informer  John  Collis  had  50 
Shillings  &  ye  poor  of  Ridge  the  other  fiftie. 


The  23th  daye  of  December  1632  was  the 
Twente  poundes  payde  ine  the  Chansall  to 
Edward  Barnard  and  Thomas  Abrat  ovrasseer 
(sic)  for  the  poure  William  Carrttor  and  Edward 
stanatt  Church  wardens. 

On  p.  1  :— 

Memorandum  yt  I  Nathanaell  String  Bac  : 
in  Art :  and  Viccar  of  Ridge  being  inducted  Sep- 
tember 29  1618  read  and  subscribed  to  ye  booke 
of  Articles  agreed  uppon  by  ye  Archbishopps  and 
Bishopps  of  both  provinces  &  ye  whole  Cleargie 
in  ye  convocation  holden  at  London  in  ye  year 
of  ourLorde  god  1562,  October  11  1618  (Signed) 
Toby  hobson,  Thomas  Bryscoe,  The_  mke  of 
-(-lenerie  (in  ligature)  Beacham,  The  mke  of  + 
John  Lowin  (and)  Willy  am  Clarke  Church- 
wardens, John  Browne,  John  White,  William 
Carpenter,  William  hunt.  Memorandum  yt 
Mr  Brisco  did  desire  Mr  Robts  in  Case  of  neces- 
sitie  to  come  to  his  howse  to  Christen  his  child 
the  weather  being  extream  &  the  child  weake 
February  22th  1634. 

On  p.  2  :— 

Dutyes  of  the  ministers 
Burialls 

Imprimis  in  the  Chauncell  for  an  old  body  o  — xs 
for  a  straunger  double 

o xxs 

Item  in  the  Church  for     an     older      body 

o vjs  viijd 

for  a  straunger  double 

o —  xiijs  iiijd 

Item  in  the  Churchyard        o  —  — ijs 

for  a  straunger  double 

o iiijs 

On  p.  3  :— 

Rydge,  The  Regester  Booke  of  Christenings 
Marriages  and  Buryalls  from  the  first  yere  of  the 
Reigne  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Anno  Dmi  1558 
May  xxv  Registred  into  this  booke  from  the 
beginning  thereof  (?  faint)  unto  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  God  1598  By  me  Peter  Ry lands  of  St 
Albans  Scrivener. 

Memorandum  yt  I  William  Washburne  was 
inducted  Vicar  of  Rudge  on  the  31th  day  of 
March  by  Mr  Arnold  Spencer  Rector  of  Illelstry 
(Elstree)  A  :  Dni  1692 

Memorandum  That  the  Reverend  John  Major 
Mr  of  Arts  was  Inducted  Vicar  of  Rydge  als 
Rudge  on  the  third  day  of  October  by  Mr  John 
ffothergill  vicar  of  St  Stephen's  Anno  Domini 
1706  (Signed)  John  Fothergill,  James  Tate, 
Nathanell  Sleap,  William  Scarbrow,  Edward 
Maning,  Edmd  Browne  N  :  P  : 

On  p.  4  :— List  of  "  Christnings  of  the 
Family  of  the  Blounts,"  followed  by  their 
Marriages,  and,  on  p.  60,  by  their  "  Burials 
in  Ridge  Vault."  Some  of  these  entries 
are  not  to  be  found  in  their  places  in  the 
Register,  and  there  are  discrepancies  in  the 
dates  of  a  few  others.  In  the  majority  of 
instances  the  entries  of  the  Blounts  in  the 
Register  are  written  in  special  ink,  which 
still  retains  its  black  colour,  whereas  the 
others  are  faded  and  yellow. 
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pp.  5  to  46,  63,  97  to  99,  contain  Christ- 
enings, the  first  entry  being  dated  March 
20,  1558  (O.S.),  the  last  entry  June  25,  1704. 

pp.  47  to  59  contain  Marriages,  the  first 
entry  being  dated  August  12,  1561,  the 
last  entry  February  11,  1710  (O.S.). 

pp.  65  to  end,  except  97  to  99,  contain 
Burials,  the  first  entry  being  dated  Decem- 
ber 9,  1558,  the  last  entry  January  27, 
1710  (O.S.).  Approximately  the  proportion 
of  each  is,  as  to  Marriages  1,  Burials  2£, 
Baptisms  3^. 

The  following  list  of  vicars  and   curates 


1606,  a  daughter  of  William  Phillips  of  pa.  "  Little 
St.  Bartholomew  in  London,"  buried. 

306,  a   son    of     Richard   Murti 
Pulcher's  in  London,"  buried. 

1607,  a  daughter  of    Mr.  James   Hudsonn  of  pa. 
"  St.  Sepulker's  in  London,"  buried. 

1607,  a  son   of  John  Gregorie  of  pa.   "  Clarken- 

well,"  buried. 
1607,  a  son  of  William  Sparkes  of  pa.*"  Sepulkers 

in  London,"  buried. 

1611.  a    daughter  of   Thomas    Goodealle,  Citz.  of 
London,  of  pa.  "  St.  pullcer's,"  buried. 

1612,  a  son  of  Thomas  Whetlie  of   "  St.  John's 
in  Wallbrucke  in  London,"  bxiried. 

1619,  a  son  of  Edward  Arris  of  "  St.  John's  Street 
in  pa.  St.  Sepulchre,"  buried. 


during   the   above   period   is   gleaned   from  j  1 709,  John  Hale  of  pa.  St.  Sepulchre,  Co.  Middle 
the  Register  : —  .  sex,  was  married  by  licence. 

1.  Thomas    Gregorie,     "  late    curate." 
April  16,  1571 
May  10,  1577. 


"  widow  Gregorie  "  was  buried 


In  addition,  no  fewer  than  13  persons  are 
described  as  Citizens  of  London  : — 


2.  James  Sayer,  "  Clerke,  Viccar,"  whose  wife 
Agnes  was  buried  August  17,   1571. 

3.  Naariah    Gladman    was    certainly    vicar    in 
1612,  and  possibly  earlier  ;    children  of  his  were 
baptized  from  1612  to  1617.      The  script  of  the 
Register  suggests  that  he  vacated  in  1618. 

4.  Nathanaell    String,     B.A.,    inducted     Sept. 
29,   1618.     He  was  married  at  Ridge  two  years 
later,  and  his  children  were  baptized  in  1621  and 
1626.    The  script  suggests  that  he  vacated  about 
September,  1627. 

5.  Griffin    Robartes    (Roberts),    probably    suc- 
ceeded after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years. 
Children  of  his  were  baptized  from  1633  to  1643. 
The  script   suggests  that  the  living  was  vacant 
from  16 43  to  1654,  during  which  period  it  is  almost 
illegible. 

6.  Jeremiah    (Jeremy)    Briggs,    "  priest,"    ap- 
pears from  the  script  to  have  come  about  1654. 
He  was  there  during  the  Plague  of  1665,  and  was 
buried     March,    1667/8.     Children     of     his     were 
baptized   from    1663   to    1668. 

7.  Richard  Mills  was  "  curate  "  in  June,  1686. 

8.  Charles    Legard,     "  clerk,"    was    living    at 
Ridge  in   1687,  when  a  child  of  his  was  baptized, 
and  may  have  been  vicar.      Two  scripts,    both 


good,  are  found  from  1684  to  1691. 

9.  William    Washburne    was    inducted 


March 


31,  1692,  after  which  date  the  Registers  were  neg- 
lected ;  very  few  baptisms  appear  ;  the  burials 
for  1693  and  1694  are  entered  en  bloc,  names 
only  without  dates  ;  and  no  marriages  appear 
for  1694  and  1695. 

10.  William    Gregory  was     "  curate  "   in  Jan- 
uary, 1700/1. 

11.  John  Major,  M.A.,    was    inducted   Oct.    3, 
1706,  and  in  1708  an  Elizabeth  Major  was  buried. 


1599,   John  Hodgsonne    (possibly   identical    with 

the  following). 
1601,  John  Hodgkin. 
1603,  Robert  Birchmur  (or  -more). 

1611,  Thomas  Goodealle. 

1612,  Edward  Roper. 

1613,  -    —Powell. 
1616,  John  Suthwood. 
1618,  William  Harte. 

1632,  William  Mirrye  (or  Mirrie). 
1632,  Mr.  Prisonn. 

1632,  Mr.  William  Carrter. 

1633,  George  Negoss. 
1635,  Thomas  Burtton. 

In  1603  occurs  "  Thomas  Halsie  als 
Chambers,  Yeoman  of  the  King's  Garde." 
In  one  instance  only  is  a  place-name  in  the 
parish  (other  than  Tittenhanger)  found, 
and  in  this  it  is  used  to  distinguish  between 
two  contemporary  inhabitants,  by  name 
John  Browne,  one  being  identified  as  of 


Green   Street,"    the   other   as 


parish 


clerke."  Occupation  is  rarely  given,  there 
being  mention  of  only  three  yeomen,  two 
labourers,  one  parish  clerk,  one  mariner,  and 
one  blacksmith.  Single  examples  occur 
of  strangers  from  "  ffynslie,"  "ffulam," 
"  Lesster,"  and  Cambridge,  and  several  from 
the  neighbouring  villages  and  St.  Albans. 
Apart  from  the  Blounts  of  Tittenhanger 
and  their  relations  visiting  or  residing  there 
(e.g.,  Tyrrell,  Howe,  Busby),  the  following 
persons  appear  to  have  been  of  major  im- 
The  situation  of  Ridge,  which  is  within  ! portance  :— 

15  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  accounts  for  the  |      Esquire  :— Norbury,     Stedman,     Lock 
frequent  appellation  of  "  Londoner  "  :   other  |  Longe,  Povey. 

persons  are  described  as  «  of  "  their  respec-  '      Gentleman  :-Ketteridge  Eawar,  Snelling, 
tive     parishes,     of     which     St.     Sepulchre,  I  Pmmtre,   Ap   Ryce,    Marsh,    Horbodi   (s 
London,  frequently  occurs,  though  there  is  ,  Willmor,  Neale    Bhthman    Tomson,  Newce, 
™     mnrlmip.fi     nf      anv     srifinial      connexion  !  Chamberlame,  Bagnall,  and  Briggs. 

Mr.  :— Brisco,     Exelbie,     Cole,      Garnon, 


no     evidence     of     any     special     connexion 
therewith.     Thus  : — • 


1605,  a  daughter  of  John  Gregorie  of  pa.  "  darken-  |  Butler    Nicols  (various  forms)  ! 

well  at  London,"  buried.  During  the  Plague  years  of  1G03  and 
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the  Register  records  :• — In   1603,  six  burials 
in  all,  of  which  : — 

30  August,  a  son  of  John  Ditche,  "  peste." 

3  September,  Wm  Edmunds,  Senr.  of  St. 
Stephens,  "  of  the  plauge  "  (sic). 

29    December,   a   son   of   John    Crabb,    "  pest 
obyt." 
In  1604,  nine  burials  in  all,  of  which  :- — 

24  February,  "  Richard  Hetheringtunn  [Hering- 
tunn  erased],  <fc  Marian  his  wife  :  peste  :  sepulchru 
unu  sub  cespite  uno  utrosque  capit :  una  Dies 
luce  negavit  utrisque." 

9  March,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Hetheringtunn, 
*'  pest." 

14  March,  a  son  of  William  Clarke,  deadborne. 

19  March,  the  wife  of  William  Clarke,  "  pest-" 
In  1665,  out  of  12  burials  in  all,  six,  between 
August    and    the    following    January,    are 
referred  to  "ye  plague." 

These  are  the  only  annotations  in  the 
Register.  GEORGE  C.  PEACHEY. 

Ridge,  Barnet,  Herts. 


PASSING    STRESS. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  241,  263.) 

DID  Trench  think  that  every  Eliza- 
bethan poet,  like  Sylvester,  would  go  to 
the  theatre  ?  Yet  not  Shakespeare  ;  in  his 
theatre,  always.  However,  to  the  tradi- 
tional mass  of  his  audience — anyway  of 
the  groundlings- — in  Ireland,  it  would  still, 
to-day,  be  theatre.  As  from  Chaucer's  Middle 
English  (with,  of  course,  normal  sound  of 
a,  not  our  modern  English  freak  vowel) : — 
That  swich  a  noble  theatre  as  it  was 
I  dar  wel  say  that  in  this  world  ther  nas. 

('  Knighte's  Tale,'  1027.) 

Something  before  1850,  the  Irish  Mangan 
— in  '  Pompeii ' — has 
Or  is  there  not  a  voice  which  peals  alike 
To  all  from  these,  conjuring  up  that  train 
Of  scenes  and  images  that  shall  be  born 
In  living,  naked  might  upon  the  Judgment  morn  ? 
Not   only  in   the   other   sense   of   solemnly 
calling     on — still,     conjure  * — but     in     this 
sense    of    raising    by    incantation,    or    so, 
figuratively,    Shakespeare    had    still,   more 
than    once,    conjure ;     as    in    '  Romeo    and 
Juliet,'  II.  i.  24  :— 

To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 

Till  she  had  laid  it  and  conjured  it  down. 
_A  man  of  science  from  North- West  England, 


*  About  1885,  the  Irishman,  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde, 
to  the  English  masses  : — 
"  We  reach  you  the  right  hand  of  friendship,  and 

now,  but  oh  !    never  again, 

We  conjure  you  to  meet  us  as  brethren,  and  to 
stand  fast  beside  us,  like  men." 


finding  things  still  an  older  poozle,  in  1913, 
also  accented  ancestors  and  industry — in 
Ireland  ;  and  as  Ireland. 

Ireland  says  confessor,  indeed.  And 
I  that  seems  an  exception.  Yet  it  was  the 
I  unclassical  Middle  English  man's  pro- 
j  nunciation — spite  of  his  hymn-singing,  so 
|  often  in  his  liturgical  ears  : — 

Iste  confessor  Domini,  colentes 
Quern  pie  laudant  populi  per  orbem. 
— and  we   are  told  now  that   it   is  people 
with  new  Protestantism  still  in  them  who 
I  go  to  a  confessor  ;    and  when  the  English 
!  confessed  their  sins,  after  "  the  olde  gyse," 
j  that  generation  sought  a  confessor  to  the 
llast.*     Ford's  ("Tis  Pity,'   1633): — 

O  doe  not  speak  of  that  (deare  Confessor), 
J  preserves    the    tradition ;    and,    so,    it    was 
!  living,  in  the  first  generation  after  the  fall 
j  of  those  religious  practices,  in  Shakespeare's 
|  memory  : — 

Bring  him  his  confessor  ;    let  him  be  prepared. 

('  Measure  for  Measure,'  II.  i.  35  ;   c.  1600.) 
i  though  in  '  Henry  VIII.,'  IV.  i.  88,  by  whom- 
I  ever  that  is  : — 

As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown. 

Yet  also  in  Dryden's  '  Wife  of  Bath,'  a 
couple  of  generations  later  : — 

To  this  sagacious  confessor  he  went, 
and  in  his  '  Hind  and  Panther  '  (iii.  1505) : — 

And  told  his  ghostly  confessor  his  pain, 
and  the  -dictionaries  so  named  him  in  the 
next,  eighteenth  century — Johnson's,  for 
!  instance  ;  and  he  was  so  in  Wordsworth's 
nineteenth-century  two  usings  of  the 
word  : — 

I  learned  this  when  I  was  a  confessor. 

(' The  Borderers,'  1429.) 
The  woman-hearted  Confessor  prepares 
The  evanescence  of  the  Saxon  line. 

(•'  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,'  i.  31.) 

Like  acceptable,  it  is  being  ruled  by  the  verb 
confess  ;  and  now  for  his  country  in  geneial 
the  Saint-King  is  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Though,  when  back  to  Catholic  Roman 
again,  A.  de  Vere  writes  of 

our  old  English  laws, 
The  Confessor's,  and  theirs  who  went  before  him. 

Yet    in    Mangan's     '  St.     Patrick's    Hymn 

before  Tara  '  is  it 

And  in  the  Apostles'  manifold  preachings, 
And  in  the  Confessors'  faith  and  teachings  ? 

Perhaps  not. 


*  In    another    sense,    '  Two    Noble    Kinsmen,' 
V.  i. — a  ?  Shakespeare  passage  : — 

"  I  have  been  harsh 

To  large  confessors,  and  have  hotly  ask'd  them 
If  they  had  mothers." 
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In  the  same  direction,  the  pronunciation 
refectory  seems  to  be  a  Catholic  conven- 
tualism. 

Is  it  Goldsmith's  countrymen  mostly  who 
read  with  him,  in  '  Retaliation  '  (c.  1774)  : — 

That  Ridge  is  anchovy,  and  Reynolds  is  lamb  ? 
But  it  is  still  eaten  so  in  England.     And 
the     '  N.E.D.'    will     have     anchovy,     only  j 
*'  occasional."     Though    it    sounds    general 
now,  in  England. 

That  feeling  for  older  accentuation  in 
Ireland,  already  illustrated,  reminds  one  that  j 
a  language  away  from  its  own  home  and 
centre  keeps  old  fashions.  We  all  know 
that  "  Americanisms,"  other  than  slang, 
are  commonly  older  English.  And  as  "  an  | 
Englishman  "  in  his  1917  book  *  on  Dublin  ! 
has  to  note,  once  more  : — "  In  the  (Irish)  j 
pronunciation  there  is  a  tendency  to  lay 
stress  on  a  different  syllable  from  the  English 
way — -e.g.,  concentrate,  aristocrat"  -both 
these  heard  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  latter,  in 
some  places  not  unaristocratic,  in  England — 
"  and  generally  in  Irish  place-names,  the 
accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable — e.g.,  Dun- 
drum,  Armagh,^  Belfast  " — Belfast,  where  it 
is  built  in  the  State  of  Maine ;  and  there,  in 
speech,  they  try  to  pull  back  even  old 
Belfast.  They  dare  to  speak  of  that 
higher  born  queen  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as 
Queebec — the  most  interesting  thing  I  saw 
in  America,  was  Matthew  Arnold's  respectful  j 
bow  to  her.  And  the  city  whose  name  they 
tried  to  change  in  Ontario,  is  Berlin.  (But 
out  of  Coventry  Patmore's  '  England,' 
c.  1850:— 

At  Berlin  three,  one  at  St.  Cloud.) 

Aw-aw-gusty,    New  Englanders   twang  out, 

when    your  train  reaches    Maine    Augusta. 

St.  Augustine  is  in  Florida.     Wherever  you 

are  is  your  address.      And  yet  in  America, 

too,    older    accent    sometimes    persists — as 

noted    here    in    bouquet    and    cuckoo     and 

esquire.     Which  last  was  Wordsworth's  : — 

And  in  his  place,  'mong  son  and  sire, 

Is  John  de  Clapham,  that  fierce  Esquire. 

('  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,'  i.  250.) 
Knight,  burger,  yeoman  and  esquire. 

(Ib.  iii.  113.) 

As,  before  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
in  Greene's  '  Friar  Bacon  '  : — 

Such  beauty  fits  not  such  a  base  esquire. 
Like    America,    Ireland,    with     Scotland, 
commonly  stresses  quinine. 


*  '  Dublin,  Explorations  and  Reflections.'     By 
An  Englishman.      (Dublin  :  Maunsel.      1917.) 

,  t  There  are  some  perverse  Irishmen  who    say 
Armagh — angliores  Anglis. 


There  is  one  more  noteworthy  excep- 
tion for  Ireland,  which,  commonly,  south  and 
north,  accents  fanatic  ;  and,  therein,  is  newer 
mannered  than  New  England  or  than  Old. 
The  '  N.E.D.'  admits  only  the  stronger 
fanatic  ;  as  in  the  poets  down  to  our  day  — 
in  Wordsworth's  rebuke  to  *  Reformations  * 
when 

solemn  rites  and  awful  forms 
Founder  amid  fanatic  storms. 

The  cropped  fanatic  and  fifth  monarchy  man. 

Charles      Lamb     was     against,     in     '  John 
Woodvil  '  (ii.). 

How  base  false  pride  ;  faction's  fanatic  rage, 
added  Tennyson. 

But  A.  de  Vere—  '  St.  Thomas  of    Canter- 
bury,' (1876),  I.  iv.,  and  IV.  v.  :— 
There's  Gilbert  ! 
Fanatic  of  old,  and  late. 

Becket  was  fanatic  never,  though  a  Churchman. 
(Are  these  echoes  from  the  Irish  poet's  Co. 
Limerick,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ?) 

So,  Wilfred    Scawen    Blunt's  '  Canon    of 
Aughrim  '     (1888)    concerning    Ireland,     in 
her  fallen  Irish  :  — 
All  things  are  stronger  than  he.     He  fears  men's 

fanatic  frown. 

Nevertheless,  cultivated  England,  too, 
(September,  1918),  in  one  writer,  has  :  — 

I  have  heard  fanatic  often,  but  more  commonly 
fanatic.* 

From  the  later  seventeenth  century  on, 
fanatic  —  always  so  accented  —  was  often 
borrowed  into  Irish  poems,  and  commonly 
written  in  Roman  characters  as  a  foreign 
English  word,  presumably  taken  from  the 
mouths  of  the  royalists  describing  the 
rebels  against  the  king.  E.g.,  about  1650, 
in  the  poems  of  Diarmada  MacCarrtaig  :  — 


if  bfiAiTn  An  -oiAbAtt  iTTotAix>  tiA 

(na  Presbyterians  fea<;  gur  treascrad 

is  braim  an  diabail  indiaid  na  bfanaticks.) 

In  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  century 
passages  cited  in  the  '  N.E.D.,'  one  may 
judge,  even  in  prose,  that  the  word  was 
fanatic.^  Certainly,  for  the  alliterative 
accenting  of,  "  Such  fanatike  and  fond 
observations,"  in  Polydore  Vergil's  '  Eng. 
Hist.'  i.  71  (c.  1534).  Again,  "all  our 

*  A  cultivated  exile  from  England  of  the  last 
generation,  and  a  purist,  wrote,  1902:  —  "It  ii 
certainly  fanatic,  not  fanatic." 

t  Yet  there  is  in  Dryden's  '  Medal",'  59  :  — 
"  The  frauds  he  learnt  in  his  fanatic  years." 
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lunatic    fanatic    sects" — Butler    (c.     1680). 
And  there  might  be  added  : — 
Bigg  \\ith  phdnatique  thoughts  and  wilde  desire. 
(From  1662 '  Eump  Songs,'  Pt.  I., '  To  the  City.') 

Lunatic,  by  the  way,  was  accented  as 
now — unless  in  "  uneducated  "  lunatic  Scot- 
land— as  early  as  '  Piers  Plowman  '  at  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century  : — 

Lunatik  Jollers  and  leperes  about. 
True,  in  1604  (vide  '  N.E.D.')  :— 
The  greatest  Foole  is  wise  if  he  be  rich, 
And  wisdome  flows  from  his  Lundtique  brain. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  beside  the  mark   to 
point  to  Latin  fandticus. 

Exceptions  in  this  direction,  of  accentua- 
tion earlier  in  the  word,  there  are,  if  rela- 
tively few. 

Shakespeare    is    always    rheumatic—  and 
such  is  the  only  pronunciation  allowed    by 
Dr.  Johnson,  a  century  and  a  half  later  : — 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound. 

('Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  II.  i.  103.) 
O'erworn,  despised,  rheumatic  and  cold. 

('  Venus  and  Adonis,'  135.) 

So  in  Hey  wood's   '  A  Woman    killed  with 
Kindness ' — contemporary  with  '  Hamlet ' : — 

The  night  is  raw  and  cold  and  rheumatic. 
Shakespeare     always   persevers,    and    has 
perseverance ;     and    would    have    had    per- 
severant  (which  in  1850    '  The  Angel  in  the 
House  '  has).     So  Massinger  (1672)  :— 
Persever  in  it. 
And  what  we  maintain. 

('  Virgin  Martyr,'  I.  i.) 

Before  the  noun,  Shakespeare  has  com- 
plete :— 

What  may  this  mean, 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revis't'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon  ? 

('  Hamlet,'  I.  iv.  51  (c.  1600).) 
And      so,      Shakespeare's      contemporaries. 
And  so  '  Comus  '  (1634)  :— 

She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel  (1.  421). 

So  also  "  A  sort  of  sober,  scurvy,  precise 
neighbours,"  in  Ben  Jonson's  '  Alchemist,' 
I.  i.  (1610). 

Then  fdrlorn  :— 

Then,  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  fdrlorn  swain. 

('  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  V.  iv.  12.) 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  fdrlorn  children. 
('  Titus  Andronicus,'  II.  iii.  153.) 
And  so  more  than  a  hundred  years  later, 
in  Young's  (1719)  '  Busiris,'  V.)  :— 

What  urge  these  forlorn  rebels  in  excuse 
For  choosing  ruin  ? 


Yet  before  Shakespeare,  and   after,  it  was 
already  forlorn,  in  Chaucer,  and  in    Milton's 
Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain  forlorn  and  wild  ? 
('Paradise  Lost,'   i.  180  (1667).) 

Perspective  always  in  Shakespeare  : — 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me 
Which  warped  the  line  of  every  other  favour. 
('  All's  Well,'  V.  iii.   48.) 

And  in  Ben  Jonson  (d.   1637)  : — 

He'll  show  a  perspective  where  on  one  side 
You  shall  behold  the  faces  and  the  persons. 
('  Alchemist,'  III.  ii.) 

It  is  so  in  Dr.  Johnson  (1755),  with  examples 
from  Dry  den  (d.  1700)  : — 

You  hold  the  glass,  but  turn  the  perspective. 
And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades. 

In  Dryden's  '  Hind  and  Panther  '  (i.)  is  :  — 

In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found, 
and  (ii.) 

Dance,  said  the  Panther,  times  are  mended  well, 
Since  late  among  the  Philistines  you  fell. 

In  the  '  Faery  Queene  '  (c.  1590) 

There  came  hot  July,  boiling  like  fire. 

It  lasted  so  even  in  theory  until  the  day  of 
Johnson' s  '  Dictionary.'     But,  in  practice, 
if  William  Morris  thus  wavers,  in  '  Jason,' 
i  xiv.  181  : — 

No  new  delight  July  shall  bring 

But  ancient  fear  and  fresh  desire, 
And,  spite  of  every  lovely  thing, 
Of  July  surely  shall  ye  tire, 

Coventry  Patmore,  a  century  after  Johnson, 
has  no  wavering,  in  *  Departure  '  : — 

Do  you,  that  have  nought  other  to  lament, 

Never,  my  Love,  repent 

Of  how,  that  July  afternoon, 

You  went.     .     .     . 

In    Dr.    Johnson's     '  Vanity    of    Human 
Wishes'  (1749):— 

The  Senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale. 
And  this  temporary  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth century  pronunciation  his  dictionary 
gives.  And  also  gives  effort ;  then  living 
in  prose.  As  in  Dryden's  verse  ;  in  his  rival 
Shadwell's  'Medal'  also:— 

In  Cromwell's  court, 

Where  first  your  Muse  did  make  her  great  effort. 

(True,  the  only  Johnson  quotation  is  Pope's 
effort,  in  Epistle  i.).  A  distinguished  Cam- 
bridge scholar  of  our  day  cannot  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  efforts  were  ever  made 
in  prose.  Even  he,  nods  ;  in  these  rockings  to 
and  fro. 

Temporary,    too,    or    spasmodic — against 
Shakespeare,    Milton,    and    Pope    with    his 
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dol'rous — is  dolorous,  in  Francis  ('  Horace,' 
c.  1740)  :— 

Why  hang  on  the  wall,  in  silence  dolorous, 
The  soft  swelling  pipe  and  the  hautboy  sonorous  ? 

(Odes,  iii.  19.) 

And  gallant — popular   still   in   Ireland — ap- 
pearing in  Francis  (iii.  15)  : — 

The  daughter  may  better  lay  siege  to  the  houses 

Of  youthful  gallants. 
And   nineteenth- century    dictionaries   name 


them  so  ;   only  the  latest  allowing  gallants 
again. 

In  Shakespeare  always  a  gallant — as 
Lamond  ( '  Hamlet,'  IV.  vii.  85).  In  Ben 
Jonson,  too  : — 

To  draw  in  gallants  that  wear  spurs. 

('Alchemist,'  I.  i.) 

W.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE  HOUSES,  TAVERNS,  AND  INNS  IN  THE 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186,  226.) 


(An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 


Kentish 


Playhouse  Passage,  Drury  Lane 


Kentish  Drovers     . .      Peckham 

Key  . .  . .      Corner  of  Henrietta  and  Bedford 

Streets 

*King  of   Bohemia's     High  Street,  Hampstead 
Head 


King's   Arms 

(formerly   "  Three 
Jolly  Butchers  ") 

King's  Arms 


King's  Arms 

*  King's  Arms 
King's  Arms 
King's  Arms 


King's  Arms 

King's  Arms 
•King's  Arms 


Lamb 


Mayfair 

Holborn  Bridge 

Cornhill  

Tooley  Street 
Little  James  Street 
Great  Tower  Street 

Near  the  Customs  House 

Burr  Street 

Haughton   Street,    St.    Clement 
Danes,  Strand 


1744  Lysons's  '  Collectanea,'  Brit.  Mus. 
"  Kept  by  the  agreeable  Mrs. 
Hubert." 

—  Thornbury,  vi.  287. 

—  Plan  of  Covent  Garden,  pub.  by  J.  T. 

Smith,  1809. 

1765  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Express, 
Oct.  9,  1920;  Mitton  and  Besant's 
'  Hampstead,'  p.  25. 

—  Gomme's  G.M.L.,  part  xv.,  p.  84. 


1726 
1732 

1745 
1780 
1793 
1750 
1788 
1744 
1754 

1720 
1722 
1751 
1714 


Between  the  "  Angel  "  and  the 
Bear  and  Harrow,  St.  Clement 
Danes  Church 


1725 
1733 

1760 


1677 
1745 


Portland  MSS.  (Hist.  MSS.  Com.), 
vii.  440. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  382. 

Bocque's  '  Survey.' 

Judge  Curwen's  '  Journal,'  Oct.  19. 

Sichel's  '  Sheridan,'  1909,  ii.  242. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

General  Advertiser,  April  9. 

Heiron's  '  Ancient  Freemasonry,' 
1921. 

Daily  Courant,  Nov.  22. 

London  Journal,  Nov.  24. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Portland  MSS.,  Harley  Papers,  iii. 
471: — "July  10. — This  morning, 
about  four  o'clock,  at  the  King's 
Arms  Tavern  in  the  Strand, 
Captain  Blunt,  in  General  Bock's 
Begiment,  giving  the  lie  to  Mr. 
Dobbing,  surgeon  to  the  said  regi- 
ment, was  stabbed  to  death  by 
the  latter,  who  is  committed  to 
Newgate. ' ' 

Clockmakers'  Company,  p.  195. 

Simpson's  'London  Taverns  and 
Masonry,'  p.  29. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Midd.  and  Herts  'Notes  and  Queries, 
1896,  ii.  95. 

Shown  on  Ogilvy  and  Morgan's 
'  London  Survey'd.' 

Bocque's  '  Survey.' 
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Lamb  and  Punch- 
bowl 


Abchurch  Lane  . . 


Langborne  Ward 
Lawford's     . . 

*  Leather  Bottle 
Leg 


Fenchurch    Street 
Marlborough     Street,    Carnaby 

Market 

Charles  Street  Hatton  Garden . . 
Fleet  Street,  north  side,  west  of 

Bolt  Court 


1711 


1735 
1761 


1777 
1754 


1720 
1733 


Lion  and  Castle 

Lloyds 

Lock  and  Key 


Lombard  Street 
London 


1735 
1745 
Cherry     Garden     Stairs,      Ber-       — 

mondsey 
Under   Black   Fryars  Gateway,      1720 

Ludgate  Hill 
Bartholomew  Close        . .          . .      1744 


Lombard  Street 
Bishopsgate   Street 


London 


Ludgate  Hill,  extending  back  to 
the  Sessions  House  in  the  Old 
Bailey 


1755 
1767 

1768 
1780 
1785 

1799 


1734 
1736 
1771 
1777 
1787 

1799 


London 


London  Street ,  Fenchurch  Street     1732 


Daily  Courani,  Oct.  8.  "  An  Antient 
victualling  house  known  by  the 
sign  of  the  "  Lamb,"  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  over  against  Pontacks  is  to 
be  lett." 

The  County  Journal,  or  The  Crafts- 
man, Nov.  1,  kept  by  Arthur  Hand. 

London  Gazette,  Mar.  24. 

Larwood,  p.  191. 

Public  Advertiser,  June  23. 

'  Garrards,'  p.  61. 

Larwood,  p.  386. 

Weekly  Journal,  or  British  Gazetteer, 
Nov.  19. 

Daily  Post,  Oct.  30.  "  To  prevent  the 
gross  imposition  that  is  daily  put 
upon  the  Public  by  a  great  number 
of  shopkeepers  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Edmund  Pinchbeck  at  the  sign  of 
the  Musical  Clock,  within  two  doors 
of  the  Leg  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street 

.  does  hereby  give  notice  that  he 
does  not  dispose  of  one  grain  of 
his  curious  metal  which  so  nearly 
resembles  gold  to  any  person 
whatsoever." 

Lane's  *  Handy  Book,'  p.  185. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

Thornbury,  6,  130. 

Daily  Courant,  Aug.  22. 

Chevallier  Correspondence,  '  N.  &  Q./ 
Mar.  5,  1921,  p.  196. 

London  Museum,  where  the  old  sign 
is  exhibited. 

Public  Advertiser,  May  27. 

Simpson's  '  City  Taverns  and 
Masonry,'  p.  15. 

"  Surpasses  every  other  tavern," 
Hickey. 

Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  5.  St.  Paul's 
School  Dinner  to  be  held  on  Jan.  25. 

The  East  India  Company  enter- 
tained Warren  Hastings  on  June 
28,  on  his  retirement  from  India. 

Horwood's  '  Map  of  London.' 

Known  also  as  Ashley's  London 
Punch  House.  Built  on  the  site 
of  Old  Ludgate  Prison  opened  by 
Ashley  in  1731.  Ashley  died  in 
1778. 

Grub  Street  Journal,  April  4. 

'  Freemason's  Companion,'  p.   95. 

Smollett,  '  Humphrey  Clinker.' 

Public  Advertiser,  June  21. 

Sadler's  '  Life  of  T.  Dunckerley,' 
1891,  p.  81. 

Horwood's  '  Map  of  London.' 

Bell's  '  Fleet  Street  in  Seven  Cen- 
turies,' p.  500.  Described  in  1793 
as  a  large  and  superb  mansion 
with  a  profusion  of  attendants, 
first-rate  cooks,  the  best  waiters, 
the  smartest  chambermaids,  hair- 
dressers, porters,  shoeblacks. 
Cyrus  Jay's  'The  Law,'  1868,  pp. 
262,  339. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  16. 
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London  Bridge 
London  Bridge 

*  London   Stone 
Tavern 


Long  Room 
Lovejoy's  Bagnio 


Lower  Flask 


Loyal 
Lubec's  Head 


On  London  Bridge          . .  . .  1711 

Punch     House,     adjoining  the  1755 

Toll  Gate 

Cannon  Street,  south  side  ..  1732 

1742 

Well  Walk,  Hampstead  . .  c.1720 

Great    Russell    Street,    Covent     1769 

Garden  1771 

Flask  Walk,  Hampstead          . .      1745 


Spread  Eagle  Court       . .  . .      1720 

London  Street,  Greenwich       . .      1735 

(To  be  continued.) 


Daily  Courant,  Feb.  22. 
Public  Advertiser,  May  27. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  102. 

Chevallier  Correspondence,  '  N.  &  Q,' 

Mar.  5,  1921,  p.  196. 
Copy  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor. 
London  Chronicle,  Mar.   18-21. 
Hickey,  i.  274.     In  1771  frequented 

by  the  disorderly  Mohawks. 
Milton  and   Besant's   '  Hampstead,' 

p.   16. 

Larwood,  p.  387. 
Daily  Courant,  Nov.   19. 
Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  184. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


No.  6,  PALL  MALL. — The  demolition  of 
the  shops  between  the  Opera  Arcade  and 
Waterloo  Place  gives  occasion  to  identify 
No.  6  (premises  until  recently  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Graves  and  Co.)  as  formerly  used 
and  probably  erected  for  the  Gothic  Hall 
Exhibition  of  Military  Antiquities.  Of  the 
many  exhibitions  of  arms,  armour  and 
trophies  generally  that  were  so  popular  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  after  Wellington's 
victories,  this  was  the  most  important  and 
contained  the  most  valuable  assemblage  of 
objects  illustrating,  so  the  catalogue  claims, 
"  English  history  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  the  latest  periods." 

The  date  of  its  opening,!  infer,  was  1817. 
The  sixth  edition  of  the  catalogue  is  dated 
!  820,  and  the  only  handbill  in  my  collection 
announces  its  intended  closing  "  on  Saturday 
12th  August  "  (1820  ?). 

In  the  following  year  the  whole  collection 
was  catalogued  for  sale  "  on  the  premises 
by  Mr.  Christie."  The  reason  for  the  sale 
is  given  : — c;  The  Proprietor  of  the  Gothic 
Hall  near  the  Opera  Colonnade,  Pall  Mall, 
retiring  from  Business."  The  date  was 
Wednesday,  March  21,  1821,  and  following 
days.  The  exceedingly  scarce  sale  cata- 
logues are  both  small  4to,  the  first  of  26 
pages  and  the  second  of  24  pages. 

The  first  sale  commences  with  a  parcel 
of  cats'  eyes,  polished  agates,  mochas,  &c., 
and  passes  through  many  curiosities,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  to  ancient  armour, 
fire-arms,  &c.  The  highest  price  appears 
to  have  been  obtained  for  a  stained -glass 
window  from  a  design  of  Benjamin  West, 
although  there  were  some  fine  complete 
suits  of  old  armour. 

The    second    sale,  held    under    the    same 


circumstances,  Wednesday,  April  4,  1821, 
and  following  day,  has  an  address  in  which 
intending  purchasers  are  reminded  that 
"  the  very  liberal  prices  given  by  the  pro- 
prietor ...  he  paid  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  for  five  of  the  suits 
alone  "  was  evidence  that  "  the  collection 
was  not  formed  with  the  idea  of  ultimately 
selling  it  by  auctions."  The  works  of  art 
in  this  sale  are  of  interest,  and  we  note  that 
on  the  first  day  a  pair  of  drawings  by 
Westall,  illustrating  the  Church  Service, 
realized  more  than  twice  the  30s.  at  which 
a  "pair  of  exquisitely  highly  finished 
Drawings  in  Sepia "  by  Fragonard  were 
sold.  There  are  a  number  of  topographical 
views  by  Hogarth  and  other  artists,  in- 
cluding '  View  of  the  Treasury  Garden,' 
'  Garrick's  Villa  '  and  '  Fair  Rosamond's 
Pond.' 

The  highest  price  was  realized  by  "a 
complete  suit  of  knight's  tilting  armour, 
cap-a-pie,  with  lance-rest,  of  the  latter 
part  of  Elizabeth's  time."  Presumably 
the  prices  realized  were  considered  inade- 
quate, because  there  is  an  endorsement : — 
"  The  remainder  of  the  articles  were  with- 
drawn by  the  Proprietor." 

The  third  and  last  portion  of  the  sale 
is  announced  on  the  last  page  of  the  second 
catalogue — the  sale  to  take  place  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  April  6  and  7,  "  without 
reserve." 

Probably  this  was  not  printed.  I  have 
never  seen  the  catalogue  and  except  for  an 
exhibition  known  as  the  "  Royal  Armoury," 
held  in  the  Hay  market  ("  adjoining  the 
theatre  ")  after  the  coronation  of  George 
IV.,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  suits  of  armour 
it  was  intended  should  be  sold. 
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The  exhibition  room  became  a  sale  room 
and  probably  a  gambling  hell,  when  this 
part  of  the  West  End  was  so  infested. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  length  of  occu- 
pation by  Messrs.  Graves.  Possibly  some 
history  of  the  firm  will  provide  data  for  the 
apparent  hiatus.  ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

YAWNING  FOB  A  CHESHIRE  CHEESE. — 
Addison,  writing  in  The  Spectator,  No.  179, 
for  Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  1711,  says  : — 

.  .  .  I  hope  you  will  oblige  the  world  with 
some  reflections  upon  Yawning,  as  I  have  seen 
it  practised  on  a  Twelfth-night,  among  other 
Christmas  Gambols,  at  the  house  of  a  very 
worthy  gentleman,  who  always  entertains  his 
tenants  at  this  time  of  the  year.  They  yawn 
for  a  Cheshire-cheese,  and  begin  about  Midnight, 
when  the  whole  company  is  disposed  to  be  drowsy. 
He  that  yawns  widest,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
naturally  as  to  produce  the  most  yawns  amongst 
his  spectators,  carries  home  the  cheese.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  other 
reference  to  this  "  gambol." 

ROBERT  GOWER. 

HUMOURS  OF  THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY.  — 
I  wonder  if  other  counties  have  suffered 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
officers  as  Berkshire  has  done.  "  What's  the 
name  of  that  wood,"  one  asked  an  old  road- 
mender.  *'  Jenance,"  replied  the  aged  man. 
"  Thanks."  Whereon  the  officer  recorded 
"  Genesis  "  on  his  map,  and  so  it  remains  to 
this  day.  I  could  point  out  many  others 
equally  comic.  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 

ST.  PETER'S  CHAPEL-OF-EASE,  WEST- 
MINSTER (see  12  S.  viii.  441). — In  June  I 
foretold  the  possibility  of  this  chapel 
(1767-1921)  being  swept  off  the  face  of  our 
Westminster  earth.  It  was  on  Sept.  25 
that  the  last  services  took  place.  In  view 
of  its  splendid  associations,  it  may  be  as 
well  if  this  be  chronicled.  M.  E.  W. 

MICHAEL  FAIRLESS. — Twenty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  author  of  '  The  Roadmender,' 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  where  she  is  buried, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  place  on  record  in 
the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  the  place  where  she 
rests.  She  died  on  Aug.  21,  1901,  aged  33, 
and  was  buried  in  the  closed  churchyard  at 
Ashurst  in  West  Sussex,  under  the  adopted 
surname  of  Dowson  ;  a  cross  marks  the 
spot,  but  pilgrims  visiting  it  and  looking 
for  an  inscription  under  the  name  of  Barber 
have  been  disappointed. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 


THE  QUAKERS'  LONGEVITY. — "Mr.  John 
Hanlock  of  Banbury,  said  to  be  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, has  just  celebrated  his  100th  birthday. 
He  takes  daily  walks  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  two  daughters."  (Vide  The  Manchester 
Evening  News,  Saturday,  Sept.  10,  1921.) 

I  forward  the  enclosed  cutting  from  a 
London  journal  in  the  fifties,  under  heading 
of  '  Memorabilia  '  ;  which  may  serve  as  a 
supplement  on  the  topic  : — 

TOBACCO  NOTE. — LONGEVITY  OF  QUAKERS. — 
I  find  from  a  registry  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  "  that,  as  a  consequence  of  their 
abstaining  from  tobacco,  one-half  that  are  born 
live  to  the  age  of  forty-seven  years  ;  whereas 
Dr.  Price  tells  us  that,  of  the  general  population 
of  London,  half  that  are  born  live  only  to  two 
years  and  three-quarters.  Among  the  Quakers 
one  in  ten  arrive  at  eighty  years  of  age,  of  the 
general  population  of  London  only  one  in  forty." 
Never  did  a  more  powerful  argument  support 
the  late  verdict  of  The  Lancet. — J.  B.  N. 

FREDK.  L.  TAVARE. 

22,  Trentham  Street,  Pendleton,  Manchester. 


WE  must  request   correspondents    desiring   in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
j  to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
|  in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


BALL  ON  THE  TOWER  OF  WEST  WYCOMBE 
CHURCH. — Can  any  reader  supplement  the 
account  which  I  have  been  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  ball  on  the  tower  of  West 
Wy  combe  Church,  Buckinghamshire  (re- 
built by  Sir  F.  Dashwood,  afterwards  Lord 
le  Despenser,  in  1793),  that  the  ball  was 
used  for  signalling  purposes  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Dashwood  family  living  at 
Hawley  and  Wycombe  respectively,  the 
corresponding  station  being  what  is  now  a 
ruined  building  on  a  hill  close  to  the  Staff 
College  at  Camberley,  known  as  "  The 
Obelisk,"  and  cut  on  almost  every  brick 
of  its  lower  storey  with  names  of  Sandhurst 
cadets  since  the  early  days  of  the  Royal 
Military  College.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
any  details  of  the  history  of  either  tower. 

S.  RADICE. 

SIR  JOHN  MASON'S  TOMB,  WINCHESTER 
CATHEDRAL.  —In  Canon  Vaughan's  little 
guide  to  the  cathedral,  p.  222,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  above.  Now  some  years  ago 
a  tracing  of  a  glass  window  was  sent  to  me 
from  the  Elms,  Hartley  Wintney,  and  I 
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identified  the  shield.  This  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  on  Sir  John  Mason's 
tomb  which  Canon  Vaughan  cannot  identify. 
He  has,  I  think,  merely  used  a  heraldry 
book  and  does  not  realize  the  difference 
between  the  arms  of  Bernake  and  Isley. 
I  made  them  Bernake,  Co.  Leicester.  Will 
an  expert  reply  ?  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead  Berks. 

FAMILIES  OF  PRE -REFORMATION  PRIESTS. 
— Was  it  entirely  illegal  for  priests 
of  the  pre -Reformation  period  to  marry, 
and  must  any  of  their  children  be  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  illegitimate  ? 


Wallingford. 


H.  E.  RUDKIN,  Major. 


MEAD. — Can  anyone  tell  me  whether 
"  the  stinging  mead  "  of  the  sagas  is  still 
prepared  in  this  country,  and,  if  so,  where 
it  may  be  obtained  ?  MEDINEWS. 

THE  ESCAPE  OF  KATHARINE  XAIRNE  (MRS. 
OGILVIE  OF  EAST  MILN). — In  August,  1765,  j 
Katharine  Nairne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  i 
Nairne  of  Dunsinane,  and  wife  of  Thomas  j 
Ogilvie  of  East  Miln,  Forfar,  was  tried  with  j 
her   brother-in-law,    Lieut.    Patrick   Ogilvie  | 
of   the    89th   Regiment,  for  incest  and  the  '\ 
murder    of    her   husband,    and    both   were 
found    guilty.     Her    execution    was    post- 
poned because  she  was  to  have  a  child,  who 
(a  daughter)  was  born  in  prison  on  Feb.  27, 
1766,  and  died  March  23.    Katharine  escaped 
from  the  prison  at  Edinburgh  on  March  15, 
1766.     "  G.  E.  C."  ('  Complete  Baronetage,' 
iv.  426)  says  she  escaped  to  France.     What 
became   of  her  ?     "A  Barrister,"    retelling 
the  story  as   '  Drama  of  Scottish  Country 
Home  -'  in    The  Weekly  Dispatch,  Jan.   28, 
1921,  omits  to  notice  her  escape. 

J.  M.  BTJLLOCH. 

THE  MABERLY  FAMILY.  —  Frederick 
Herbert  Maberly  (1781-1869),  politician, 
son  of  Stephen  Maberly,  merchant,  and 
William  Leader  Maberly  (1798-1885),  son 
of  John  Maberly,  M.P.  and  Secretary  of 
the  General  Post  Office,  are  both  dealt 
with  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  Were  they  related  ? 
John  Maberly,  M.P.,  and  Stephen  Maberly 
were  partners  in  Broadford  (Linen)  Works, 
Aberdeen,  where  there  is  a  street  named 
Maberly.  Where  can  I  get  a  good  account 
of  the  Maberly  family  ?  Stephen  Maberly 's 
London  house  was  pulled  down  by  the 
Gordon  rioters.  J.  M.  BTJLLOCH. 

37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I, 


THE  GORDON-GUMMING  FAMILY. — In  a 
private  Act,  50  George  III.,  cap.  clxxii., 
the  first  baronet  is  called  Sir  Alexander 
Penrose  Gumming  Gordon,  and  his  son,  Sir 
William  Gordon  Gumming  Gordon.  Burke 
calls  the  latter  Sir  William  Gordon  Gordon- 
Gumming.  When  did  the  inversion  take 
place  ?  J.  M,  BULLOCH. 

37,  Bedford  Square. 

WEST  CLIFF  HOUSE,  RAMSGATE. — It  has 
been  claimed  for  this  fine  marine  residence — 
recently  acquired,  with  its  adjoining  pro- 
perty, for  the  expansion  of  this  popular 
watering-place — that  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
with,  as  child,  our  beloved  Queen  Victoria, 
once  sojourned  there.  We  know  that 
Townley  House,  in  Chatham  Street,  was 
thus  honoured  in  the  year  1823.  Can  any 
readers  of  '  X.  &  Q.'  furnish  the  date  and 
any  particulars  of  this  other  interesting 
visit  ?  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

TUDOR  TREVOR,  EARL  OF  HEREFORD. — I 
am  anxious  for  literary  purposes  to  trace 
the  above  and  to  know  his  date  and  the 
particulars  of  his  descent  from  Rhys  ap 
Tewdyr.  Also  to  know  how  the  Trevors 
of  Brynkinallt  and  the  Jeffreys  of  Acton 
derived  from  him.  Burke  mentions  this 
connexion  and  states  that  Galfridus  ap 
Hugh  de  Acton  (Lord  Chancellor  Jeffrey s's 
great-grandfather) was  "  nineteenth  in  descent 
from  Cadell,  Prince  of  Powys."  Where  can 
this  be  traced,  and  is  this  Cadell,  son  of 
Rhodri  Mawr,  or  his  grandfather  of  the 
older  House  of  Powys  ?  Can  any  book  or 
history  of  the  Princes  of  Whales  be  suggested, 
where  fuller  particulars  of  these  early  times 
are  given  in  detail  ?  FAIRLEA. 

A  POPULAR  MEDAL. — Among  a  quantity 
of  London  house  refuse  had  down  to  dress 
the  land  was  found  the  other  day  a  thin 
brass  coin,  the  size  of  a  sovereign,  with  the 
edges  slightly  milled.  On  the  obverse  i& 
Queen  Victoria's  headj  very  well  executed,, 
as  at  her  accession,  with  the  words  "  Victoria 
Regina."  On  the  reverse  is  depicted  a 
helmeted  trooper,  with  sword  at  the  slope, 
galloping  over  the  prostrate  dragon.  Above 
are  the  words  "  To  Hanover,"  and  below 
the  date  1837. 

I  suppose  it  to  have  been  struck  in  close 
imitation  of  a  sovereign  to  testify  the 
national  joy  at  the  Queen's  accession  and 
the  departure  of  the  hated  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  his  new  Hanoverian  kingdom  the 
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same  year.  But  can  any  of  your  readers 
tell  me  more  about  it  and  if  it  has  any  rarity 
or  value  ?  UVEDALE  LAMBERT. 

RESKER. — Can  anyone  tell  me  origin  and 
probable  meaning  of  name  Resker  ?  Is  it 
Norse  ?  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Lower, 
Baring  Gould  or  Weekley. 

UVEDALE  LAMBERT. 

'  LES  PETITES  FILLES  MODKLES.'  —Can 
anyone  tell  me  who  wrote  this  charming 
story  of  four  French  little  girls  ?  My  copy, 
neavly  bound  and  purchased  for  a  few 
pence,  unfortunately  is  shorn  of  its  title- 
page.  The  author  subsequently  issued  a 
sequel  to  this  work  entitled  '  Vacances.' 
My  query  is  perhaps  better  fitted  for  Ulnter- 
mediaire,  but  possibly  some  reader  of  that 
counterpart  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  may  notice  this 
request  and  satisfy  my  curiosity. 

J.  B.  McGovERx. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

[The  author  was  Sophie  Rostopchine,  Comtesse 
de  Segur,  b.  1799  at  St.  Petersburg;  d.  1874  at 
Paris.  Her  father  was  that  Count  Rostopchine 
who  was  Governor  of  Moscow  in  1812.  Her  hus- 
band was  Eugene  de  Segur.  She  wrote  a  large 
number  of  children's  books,  among  which  the  most 
familiar  are  perhaps  the  '  Memoires  d'un  ane,' 
'  Jean  qui  grogne  and  Jean  qui  rit,'  and,  above  all, 
'  Les  Malheurs  de  Sophie,'  which  must  form  a  part 
of  many  people's  childish  recollections  of  learning 
French.] 

CABAL.  —What  were  the  five  names  on 
the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  (1672),  the  initials  of 
which  (it  is  said)  gave  us  this  term,  as 
now  a  name  for  a  junta  or  any  party 
engaged  in  intrigue  ?  Is  this  derivation 
genuine,  or  is  the  word  from  the  Hebrew 
(cabbala,  cabala,  kabbalah,  gabbalah,  &?.)  ? 

J.  V.  F. 


five  names  of  Ministers  whose  initials 
compose  the  word  "  cabal  "  are : — Clifford, 
Arlington,  Buckingham,  Ashley  and  Lauderdale. 
But  the  word  is  of  earlier  origin.  It  has  been 
discussed  at  1  S.  iv.  443,  507  ;  v.  139,  520  ; 
3  S.  ix.  509  ;  8  S.  vii.  165  ;  xi.  293.  At  the 
third  reference  it  is  quoted  from  the  title  page  of 
a  book  dated  1612.] 

SIXTEENTH -CENTURY  JEWEL  CASKET. — 
I  am  desirous  of  tracing  the  original  owner- 
ship of  a  casket  which  is  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  some  Royal  House.  It  is  of 
Spanish  workmanship,  the  case  of  wood 
covered  in  velvet,  and  the  design  worked 
in  gold  thread  and  seed  pearls.  A  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  design  is  the  letter  X 


with  a  rough  kind  of  crown,  which  may 
possibly  indicate  the  name  of  its  owner. 
Would  the  Prado  Museum  at  Madrid  be 
likely  to  be  able  to  assist  ? 

G.  W.  YOUNGER. 
2,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 

'RuDDiGORE.' — Can  anyone  give  any  in- 
formation about  "  Gideon  Crawl  "  referred 
to  by  Gilbert  in  '  Ruddigore '  ?  He  seems 
from  the  allusion  to  have  been  a  man  who 
returned  to  a  life  of  crime  after  an  interlude 
of  virtue.  G.  M. 

WELSH  NAME  FOR  BEDFORD. — John- 
ston's '  Place-Names  of  England  and  Wales  ' 
states  that  the  Welsh  name  of  Bedford  is 
"  Rhydwely,"  or  "  ford  on  this  torrent." 
Can  any  Welsh  or  Celtic  scholar  say 
if  "  Rhydwely "  is  a  name  of  such  anti- 
quity in  the  Welsh  language  as  to  justify 
the  inference  that  Bedford  had  some  such 
name  in  the  time  of  the  Ancient  Britons  ? 

J.  HAMSON. 

Bedford. 

CROOKE  FAMILY.  — The  following  extracts 
are  taken  from  the  Calendar  of  State 
Papers,  Domestic,  1660-1661,  Charles  II.:  — 

August,     1660.     John     Crooke,     Stationer     of 
London,  petitioned  for  the  office  of  King's  Printer 
i  for    Ireland.     Hazarded    his    life    in    concealing 
I  His  Majesty's  friends  during  the  late  troubles. 

September,  1660.  Capt.  Henry  Crooke.  Peti- 
j  tions  for  a  small  pension  for  the  short  remnant  of 
his  life.  Is  an  aged,  impotent  cripple  through 
many  wounds  received  in  the  wars  of  the  late 
King,  wherein  he  lost  two  sons  and  has  further 
lost  three  houses  by  the  late  fatal  fire  at  Marl- 
borough. 

The  following  is  from  State  Papers, 
Domestic,  1629-1631  :  — 

Letter.     July    3rd,    1629.     The    King   to    Drs. 

Robt.   Pink  and   Nicholas    Love,   and    to   Thos. 

Risly,  Wm.    Dillon,  John   Crooke,    and   Edward 

Stanley,   electors  for  the  next  election  at  Win- 

i  Chester  College.     To  nominate  John  Beeseley,  a 

child  of  Winton  College,  to  New  College,  Oxford. 

I  should  be  grateful  for  any  genealogical 

!  information    regarding    the    above    Crookes 

sent  direct  to  this  address. 

FREDERIC  CROOKS. 
Eccleston  Park,  Prescot. 

CULCHETH  HALL. — I  am  seeking  any  in- 
formation about  Culcheth  Hall,  near  War- 
rington,  the  ancient  home  of  the  Culcheth 
family  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  when  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
De  Traffords  until  1824.  Since  then  it  has 
been  in  the  Withington  family,  but  now  it 
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has  changed  hands,  having  been  bought 
by  a  co-operative  society.  Two  copies 
of  its  history  were  printed  about  1885, 
but  they  have  been  lost.  Any  items  will 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

RONALD  D.  WHITTENBUBY-KAYE. 
Newchurch,  Culcheth,  near  Warrington. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  K.  CAROLINA  AND 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  S.  CAROLINA.  —I  have 
seen  more  than  one  reference  in  current 
journalism  to  "  what  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina."  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  allusion. 

H.  J.  AYLIFFE. 

17,  Wyndham  Street,  Brighton. 

FRANKLYN  FAMILY  OF  WROUGHTON, 
WILTS. — I  should  be  glad  to  know  when  the 
name  of  this  family  first  occurs  at  Wroughton. 
Giles  Franklyn  was  there  in  1623,  and  the 
family  can  be  traced  down  to  1719  by  the 
ledger  stones  in  the  church,  with  the  following 
arms  : — Upon  a  bend  between  two  dolphins 
naiant  embowed,  three  lions'  heads  erased. 
Tinctures  not  expressed. 

Thomas  Franklin  of  Wroughton  mar- 
ried, May  5,  1719,  Sarah,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Farewell  Perry,  M.A.,  rector  of  Marl- 
borough,  Wilts,  in  1684,  and  canon  of  Salis- 
bury. Any  information  will  be  gratefully 
received.  '  LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

BATHURST  FAMILY  OF  CLARENDON  PARK, 
WILTS. — Peter  Bathurst,  of  Clarendon  Park, 
who  died  April  25,  1748,  married  twice  :  first, 
Leonora  Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Charles  How  of  Grytworth,  Northampton- 
shire, by  whom  he  had  two  daughters ;  and, 
secondly,  Lady  Selina  Shirley,  daughter  of 
Robert,  Earl  Ferrers,  by  whom  he  had  five 
sons  and  ten  daughters.  Whom  did  the 
twelve  daughters  marry  ?  Any  informa- 
tion will  be  gratefully  received. 

LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

SHOCK  AND  PAIN. — It  seems  to  be  generally 
believed  that  a  person  badly  mauled  by  a 
lion  does  not  feel  pain  or  fear  at  the  time. 
This  may  be  based  on  Dr.  Livingstone's 
experience  related  by  him  in  his  Life  (p.  40, 
of  my  edition).  It  is  true  that  persons 
suffering  from  "  shock  "  due  to  a  bad  acci- 
dent do  not  feel  pain,  so  the  popular  belief 
may  be  true.  I  should  be  glad  of  information 
for  or  against  the  belief. 

ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 


"  HELL,    HULL    AND     HALIFAX." — What 
is,  or  was,  the  reason  for  the  request  to  be 
delivered  from  "  Hell,  Hull  and  Halifax  "  ? 
ALFRED  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  some  light  on  the 
subject  at  8  S.  viii.  410,  and  ix.  92,  under  '  Halifax 
Law  'j. 

REV.  E.  DAVIES,  POET.- — This  bardic 
muse  composed  '  Blaise  Castle :  a  Pro- 
spective Poem'  (4to,  Bristol,  1783).  Par- 
ticulars about  career,  other  compositions, 
if  any,  and  assigned  birth  and  death  dates 
would  be  esteemed.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

THE  MUSIC-HALL  GRIFFITHS. — The  names 
of  these  entertainers  come  before  the  public 
at  intervals  as  music-hall  performers  and 
celebrities.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
particulars  of  their  biography. 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

SAMBATYON. — I  shall  be  grateful  if  any 
reader  can  give  me  some  information  about 
the  River  Sambatyon — "  a  river  not  on  any 
map,  a  peculiarity  of  which  is  that  it 
ceases  to  flow  on  the  Sabbath,  wherefore  it 
is  highly  regarded  by  all  pious  Jews " 
(John  Cournos  :  '  The  Mask,'  p.  41). 

WTiat  is  the  origin  of  the  word  '  Sam- 
batyon '  ?  Is  it  connected  with  nasalized 
forms  of  the  word  "  Sabbath "  ?  (Cf. 
Rumanian  sdmbdtd,  Abyssinian  sambata, 
Mod.  Pers.  samba.}  Does  it  throw  any 
light  on  the  presence  of  these  nasalized 
|  forms  in  European  languages  like  French, 
German  and  Rumanian  ?  S.  J.  C. 

DRAYTON    ON    WHITBY    JET. — The    following 
lines  are  from  Drayton's  '  Poly-Olbion  '  : — 
"  The  rocks  by  Moultgrave  too  my  glories  forth 

to  set 
Out    of    their    crannied    cleves    can    give    you 

perfect  jet." 

They  are  sometimes  quoted  with  slight  varia- 
tion. I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  one  who 
has  access  to  tliis  book  will  give  me  the  exact 
words  and  spelling.  T.  H.  W. 

Whitby. 

[In    the  1876    edition   of    Drayton's    'Works' 
(Library  of    Old  Authors — John  Russell   Smith) 
the  lines  are  given  thus  : — 
"The  rocks  by  Moultgrave  too,  my  glories  forth 

to  set, 

Out  of  their  crannied  cleeves,    can   give   you 
perfect  jet."J 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — Who  wrote  the  verses    on 
Patience   as    the   solver   of    difficulties    in   which 
the  following  line,  or  something  similar,  occurs  : — 
"  While  Patience,  waiting,  did  the  work  of  all  "  ? 

A.  T. 
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BOMBERS   IN   CHARLES   II.'S  NAVY. 

(12   S.   vi.  271  ;    vii.  18.) 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said 
in  reply  to  E.  R.'s  inquiry  in  regard  to 
these  boats.  The  two  lists  of  vessels 
given  by  Pepys  are  summarized  in 
Clowes's  4  Royal  Navy,'  vii.  248-9,  where  it 
appears  that  the  Firedrake,  built  in  1648, 
though  classed  as  a  bomb-ship,  is  at  p.  328 
called  a  fire-ship,  and  as  such  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay  in  1689.* 

These  bombers,  to  which  frequent  allusion 
is  made  in  Clowes's  work  as  "  bombs  " 
(Fr.  bombe),  "  bomb- vessels "  (Fr.  bom- 
barde),  "  bomb-ketches  "  (see  *  N.E.D.,'  s.v.) 
and  fire-ships,  from  the  year  1688  dowrn  to 
the  Crimean  War,  owed  their  importance  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
ingenuity  of  a  young  French  engineer,  Bernard 
Renau  d'Elisagaray,  better  known  as  Petit- 
Renau,  who  introduced  an  entirely  new 
method  of  coast  bombardment  in  1679  by 
placing  mortars  on  the  deck  of  an  ordinary 
ketch  or  two-masted  vessel,  forward  of  the 
masts.  The  true  fire-ships,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  generally  old  hulks  filled  with 
explosives,  which  were  manoeuvred  so  as  to 
drift  toward  an  enemy  vessel  or  fleet,  station- 
ary or  at  anchor,  and  were  first  used  effectually 
by  the  Dutch  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in 
1585  in  blowing  up  the  Duke  of  Parma's 
bridge  over  the  Scheldt,  when  the  Duke 
narrowly  escaped  death ;  and  afterwards 
in  1588  by  Drake  in  a  modified  form  as 
fire-ships  with  which  the  ships  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  at  Calais  and  Gravelines  were 
damaged  and  dispersed  ;  but  their  em- 
ployment was  only  possible  under  favourable 
weather  conditions,  as  otherwise  they  did 
frequently  as  much  injury  to  friend  as  to  foe. 

Renau's  bomb-ketch  had  a  greater  width 
of  beam  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  was 
usual  in  such  craft,  and  as  the  one  or  two 
mortars  which  it  carried  had  to  be  fired  with 
a  greater  trajectory  than  is  required  on 
shore,  their  barrel  was  larger  and  con- 
siderably heavier  than  in  a  land  mortar. 
The  mortar  was  fixed  on  a  strong  emplace- 
ment, below  which  most  of  the  hold  down 
to  the  keel  was  filled  with  old  cables  cut 
into  lengths  so  as  to  afford  elasticity  to  the 


*  On  this  occasion  she  was  armed  with  the 
"  cushee-piece "  invented  by  Richard  Leake 
(see  '  D.N.B.,'  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  317,  s.v.  Leake,  Sir 
John). 


boat  after  the  gun  \vas  discharged.  The 
following  description  of  this  precursor  of  the 
modern  gunboat  is  given  in  Falconer's 
'  Marine  Dictionary  '(1815), p. 51:— 

BOMB-KETCH  (galiote  a  bombes,  Fr.),  a  vessel 
built  and  strengthened  with  large  beams  and 
equipped  with  two  masts,  the  main  and  mizen 
masts,  usually  from  100  to  250  tons  burden,  for 
the  use  of  mortars  at  sea.  The  bomb-ketch  is 
therefore  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  necessary 
for  a  vigorous  bombardment. 

Bomb-ketches  are  built  remarkably  strong, 
being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  of  riders  than 
any  other  vessel  of  war  :  see  Plate  IV.,  fig.  18  ; 
and  indeed  this  reinforcement  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  violent  shock  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  their  mortars,  which  would  other- 
wise in  a  very  short  time  shatter  them  to  pieces. 

The  modern  bomb-vessels  carry  two  10-inch 
mortars,  from  68-pounders,  and  six  18-pounder 
carronades  ;  and  the  mortars  may  be  fired  at  as 
low  an  angle  as  20  degrees  ;  though  these 
mortars  are  not  intended  to  be  used  at  sea  but 
on  very  particular  occasions,  their  principal  in- 
tention at  these  low  angles  being  to  cover  the 
landing,  of  troops  and  protect  our  coasts  and 
harbours. 

A  bomb-ketch  is  generally  from  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  long  from  stem  to  stern,  and  draws 
eight  or  nine  feet  of  water.  The  tender  is  gene- 
rally a  brig,  on  board  of  which  the  party  of 
artillery  remain  till  their  services  are  required 
on  board  the  bomb-vessel. 

A  cut  of  one  of  these  boats  is  given  on 
p.  249,  vol.  ii.,  of  Clowes's  book,  where  it  is 
stated  : — "  The  bomb-ketch  became,  after  the 
Revolution  (1688),  a  feature  in  almost  every 
English  fleet." 

To  return  to  Renau.  His  design  having 
been  approved  by  the  French  Admiralty  as 
well  as  by  Vauban,  the  French  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  was  forthwith  furnished  by 
Colbert  with  a  number  of  these  galiotes  ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  their  presence  at  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1682  that  the 
famous  Admiral  Duquesne  was  at  length  able 
to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  that  nest  of 
pirates  and  compel  the  Bey  to  submit  to 
terms.  Referring  to  this  event  Falconer  says 
(s.v. ' Bomb-vessel,'  p.  50) : — "Till  then  (1682) 
it  had  been  judged  impracticable  to  bom- 
bard a  place  from  the  sea." 

Never  did  the  prowess  of  the  French 
navy  stand  higher  than  at  this  date. 

N.  W.  HILL. 

GENTLEMEN- PENSIONERS,  1684  (12  S. 
ix.  249). — The  Band  of  Gentlemen-Pen- 
sioners is  the  oldest  corps  in  England,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard. 
It  was  instituted  in  1509  by  Henry  VIII. , 
and  was  originally  composed  entirely  of 
gentlemen  of  noble  blood.  William  IV. 
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renamed  the  corps  and  ordered  that  it  • 
should  be  called  His  Majesty's  Honourable 
Corps  of  Gentlemen -at -Arms,  which  change  | 
of  name  took  place  on  March  7,  1834. 

The    Honourable    Francis    Villiers,    onlyj 
brother    of    George,  Duke  of    Buckingham, 
called    "  The    beautiful    Francis     Villiers," 
but  he  was  killed  in  1648. 

Sir  Tho.  Bloodworth,  also  written 
."  Blodworth  "  and  "  Bludder,"  of  Leather-  i 
head,  Surrey,  was  knighted  at  Windsor,) 
June  7,  1682,  and  died  1694.  He  was  son! 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bludder  of  Leatherhead,  who  | 
was  knighted  at  The  Hague  in  1660,  and 
became  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1666. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe,  i.e.,  Sir  Thomas  Howe, ] 
appears  in  Le  Neve's  *  Knights '  as  "  Gent.  | 
of  Band  of  Pentioners,  Car.  I."  His  son,  i 
Sir  Thomas  Roe  (sic),  was  "  Captain  of  a 
Foot  Company,"  and  killed  himself  in  1695.  ^ 
Another  son,  Anthony  Roe,  was  "  Esquire  j 
of  the  Green  Cloth  Company,  Will.  III., 
1696,"  and  died  1704. 

Sir  Robert  Dacrees,  i.e.,  Sir  Robert  j 
Dacres  of  Cheshunt,  Herts,  and  Clerken-j 
well,  was  one  of  the  Band  of  Pensioners  to  j 
King  Charles  II.  and  King  James  II.,  andi 
one  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  j 
He  died  November,  1703,  at  his  house  at 
Clerkenwell,  and  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

Sir  Theop.  Janson,  Baronet,  should  be 
Sir  Theodore  Janssen.  He  was  descended 
from  a  family  of  Guelderland,  his  great-  j 

frandfather  being  Janssen,  Baron  de  Heez. ; 
ir  Theodore  was  knighted  at  Kensington 
in  1696,  naturalized  by  Act  of  Parliament  j 
temp.  James  II.,  and  made  a  Baronet  j 
afterwards.  He  married  Williamza,  i 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Henley,  and  hisj 
son,  Sir  Stephen  Janssen,  was  Lord  Mayor  j 
of  London,  and  died  in  1777. 

Sir  Gerard  Fleet  wood,  Knight.  This 
must  be  intended  for  Sir  Gervase  Fleet  - 
wood,  Knight,  of  Crowley,  Northampton, 
a  member  of  the  branch  of  the  Fleetwood 
family  of  Hesketh,  that  were  devoted  ad- 
herents to  the  Royal  cause  during  the 
Civil  Wars.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Beading. 

Sir  Thomas  Bloodworth,  Bart.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  baronet  of  this  name, 
but  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth  or  Bludder  was 
knighted  at  Windsor,  June  7,  1682.  He 
was  of  Lederede,  Surrey,  and  died  un- 
married 1694.  He  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Le  Neve's  '  Knights,' 
p.  49). 


Sir  Thomas  Rowe,  Capt.  of  a  Foot  Com- 
pany, killed  himself  in  1695.  He  was  son  of 
Sir  Thomas,  "  Gent,  of  Band  of  Pentioners  " 
under  Charles  I.  (Le  Neve,  p.  374). 

Sir  Robert  Dacres,  "  of  Chesthunt,  Hertf., 
and  Clerkenwell,  kntd.  as  above  "  (sic,  no 
date  given,  perhaps  1677),  "  one  of  the 
band  of  Pentioners  to  King  Char.  2nd  and 
King  James,  one  of  the  Gent,  of  the  Privy 
Chamber  extraordinary,"  died  at  his  resi- 
dence at  Clerkenwell/ Nov.  14,  1703.  He 
was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  of  Chesthunt,  Knt., 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Austen 
of  Bexley,  Bart.  He  married  Mary,  dau. 
and  heir  of  Jo.  Brownhill  of  London  and 
Derby,  a  widow,  and  left  a  family  (Le 
Neve,  p.  320). 

Le  Neve  does  not  mention  Fleetwood  and 
Courthope's  '  Extinct  Baronetage '  has  no 
note  on  Janssen.  H.  B.  SWANZY. 

The  Vicarage,  Newry,  Co.  Down,  Ireland. 

BURNING  TOWER  CREST  (12  S.  ix.  251).— 
The  Dentons  of  Cardew  (Cumberland) 
claimed  this  crest.  In  John  Denton's  '  Ac- 
compt  of  ...  Estates  and  Families  in  ... 
Cumberland  .  .  .'  (published  in  1887  tinder 
the  editorship  of  the  late  Chancellor  Fer- 
guson) the  animal  is  called  a  demi-lioii 
rampant.  At  the  visitation  of  1665  it  was 
called  "  a  lion  or" ;  but  the  remark  is  made, 
"  No  proof e  made  of  these  armes."  The 
lion  is  holding  a  sword  in  its  paw.  I  have 
a  set  of  volumes  containing  book-plates  with 
this  crest,  and  the  name  "  Dentoii,"  without 
any  Christian  name.  DIEGO. 

JEWS'  DISABILITIES  (12  S.  ix.  250).— 
Accounts  of  the  Jewish  disabilities  in 
England  will  be  found  in  '  The  Jewish 
Encyclopedia  '  (articles  '  Disabilities  '  and 

*  England ')     and     in     Margoliouth's     *  The 
History  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain.' 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

E.  R,  HUGHES,  ARTIST  (12  S.  ix.  250).— 
Edward  Robert  Hughes  was  a  Welshman, 
and  was  bom  Nov.  5,  1851  ;  elected 
A.R.W.S.  1891  ;  Member  1895  ;  and 
V.P.  1901-3.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  Welshman  in  the  Royal  Water  Colour 
Society.  Besides  illustrating  Masuccio's 

*  Novellino  '  he  "  very  admirably  illustrated 
some  of  the  little  known  mediaeval  Italian 
authors,  as  Sir  Giovanni  and  Sharparola  " 
(Huish,  '  British  Water  Colour  Art,'  Black, 
1904).     He    exhibited    at    the    R.A.    from 
1870  to  1898,  and  died  in  London  in  1908. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 
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ARMS  ON  THE  LEVENTHOBPE  MONUMENT 
( 12  S.  ix.  244).    It  may  assist  if  I  remind  MB. 
HERBERT    C.   ANDREWS  that  the  Margaret ; 
whom  Henry  Cloville  (1464-1513)  married,; 
was  not  (in  spite  of  printed  pedigrees)  an 
Anger  but  an  Auger,  more  properly  Aucher,  j 
of  Kent,  and,  as  touching  the  last  query  in  his  ! 
note,  I  may  add  that  in  the  chancel  of  Otter- ; 
den  Church  the  arms  of  James  Aucher  were  j 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  his  father  John,  who  : 
died  1502.     But  in  this  case  the  explanation  I 
is  probably  in  the  fact  that  James  was  him-  j 
self  buried  "  at  his  father's  feet  "  in  1508. 

With  regard  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  j 
and  the  collar  of  SS.,  MR.  ANDREWS  is  doubt- 1 
less  aware  that  John  Leventhorpe  was  execu- 
tor under  an  early  will  of  Henry  V.,  and  was  < 
therefore  most  likely  "  of  his  counsel  "  and : 
household.  PERCY  HULBURD. 

There  could    be   no    connexion    between  I 
Tedwdeg,    otherwise    Tewdwc,    Tudor    and 
Twichett.     The  arms  in  question  are  borne 
by   many   families    descended   from   David ; 
Goch  (the  Red  David). 

Gules    three   crescents    or    are   borne   by  j 
Monins,     Boyton,     Lambert,     Cooke,     &c.  ! 
Azure  a  lion  rampant  and  border  engrailed  or 
are  borne  by  Tirrell,  Teverey,  &c.     The  re- 
versing of   tinctures   is   constant  and   may 
denote  a  younger  son  of  a  house. 

E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead,  Berks. 

MUSTARD  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  211,  254).— I 
must  respectfully  protest  against  SIR 
ROBEBT  Go  WEB'S  suggested  derivation  of 
the  family  name  Spice  from  Spicer.  Of  this 
Essex  and  Kent  family,  Clement  Spice,  in  the 
late  fourteenth  century,  was  founder,  with 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  10th  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  a 
Canonry  at  St.  Osyth's,  and  would,  I  am 
sure,  repudiate  indignantly,  if  he  could,  the 
idea  that  he  or  his  forbears  had  traded  in 
groceries  and  not  invariably  "  trailed  the 
puissant  spike"  Did  not  these  Spices,  who 
intermarried  with  Mandeville,  Montgomery 
and  Fortescue,  occasionally  spell  themselves 
"  Le  Spich"  in  days  when  "  c  "  and  "  ch  "  were 
interchangeable  with  "  k  "  ?  Compare  St. 
Benet  Fink  and  its  adjoining  Finch  Lane  ; 
the  family  names  Rycill  and  Rikhill,  Racell 
and  Rakell  ;  and  see,  on  p.  255  as  above, 
"  Stukeley  "  or  "  Stucley."  "  Spikenard  " 
(Lat.  Spica  nardi)  was  in  its  essence  "Spice- 
nard,"  but  none  of  the  blood  of  Spice  would 
have  lowered  his. spear  or  spike  (Ger.  Spei- 
cher)  to  an  epicier.  PERCY  HULBURD. 


The  name  is  borne  by  a  distinguished 
scholar,  Professor  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  editor  of  '  The 
Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus  '  (1911)  and 
'  The  Eclogues  of  Faustus  Andrelinus  and 
loannes  Arnolettus '  (1918).  Those  who 
know  Professor  Mustard's  work  are  at  no  loss 
how  to  interpret  the  signature  W.  P.  M. 
which  appeared  under  a  communication  in 
vol.  ix.  of  the  eleventh  series  of  *  N.  &  Q.* 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

MOTTOES  :  ORIGIN  SOUGHT  (12  S.  ix.  251). 
3.  According  to  Wilhelm  Binder's  '  Novus 
Thesaurus  Adagiorum  Latinorum '  (Stutt- 
gart, 1861),  "Dolor  est  medicina  doloris  " 
is  given  on  p.  134  of  J.  G.  Seybold's  '  Viri- 
darium '  (Niirnberg,  1677),  a  collection  of 
proverbs  and  maxims.  Binder's  book  is  a 
very  poor  one,  but  W.  H.  D.  Suringar,  who 
supplied  a  large  number  of  additions  and 
corrections  in  his  review  of  it  in  fifty  pages 
of  the  Tijdschrift  voor  de  Nederlandsche 
Gymnasien  voor  1861,  had  no  further 
information  as  to  the  source  of  this  saying. 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

FABIUS  SEGNIUS  AND  RAPH.  PLACEN- 
TINUS  (12  S.  ix.  129,  218).— Tiraboschi, 
in  his  '  Storia  della  Letteratura  Italiana,' 
vol.  vii.,  Modena,  1792,  p.  1409,  after  naming 
Fabio  Segni  of  Florence  in  a  long  list  of 
sixteenth- century  Italians  who  wrote  Latin 
poetry,  refers  his  readers  for  fuller  informa- 
tion to  the  '  Fasti  dell'  Accademia  Fioren- 
tina,'  p.  92.  I  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
sult this  work.  Tiraboschi  mentions,  p. 
1438  of  the  same  volume,  that  Fabio  Segni 
is  highly  praised  in  a  letter  of  Pier  Vettori, 
'  Epist.,'  Lib.  v.,  p.  123.  This  letter  (the 
ref .  is  to  '  Petri  Victorii  Epistolarum  Libri 
X.,'  Florence,  1586)  is  dated  Sept.  15,  1564, 
and  begins  : — "  Legi  tuum  carmen,  amice 
op  time,  ac  libenter  quidem,  &  magna 
voluptate  legi." 

The  Benedictine  Rafaelle  of  Piacenza 
appears  in  Tiraboschi,  vii.  1433,  with 
references  to  Cortese,  '  Oper.,'  ii.  p.  190, 
and  Poggiali,  '  Stor.  Lett,  di  Piac.,'  ii.  p.  25. 
This  last  I  have  not  seen.  Cardinal  Cor- 
tese, '  Omnia  quae  hue  usque  colligi  potuer- 
unt,  &c.,'  Padua,1774,  Partii.  190,  190,  wrote 
a  letter  (date  not  given)  to  Raphael  of  Pia- 
cenza, and  a  note  in  this  edition  says  that 
Raphael  "  inter  regulares  alumnos  S.  Bene- 
dicti  de  Padolirone  receptus  est  anno  1477." 
There  is,  of  course,  no  connexion,  except 
of  the  Monmouth-Macedon  sort,  between 
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the  Italian  whose  epithet  of  Placentinus 
shows  that  he  came  from  the  city  of  Pia- 
cenza  and  the  Le  Plaisant  who  latinized  his 
name  as  Placentius.  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

THE  INDEX  LIBRORUM  PROHIBITORUM 
(12  S.  ix.  250). — An  answer  to  PEREGRINUS'S 
questions  will  be  found  in  the  Preface  and 
in  Leo.  XIII.  's  Constitution,  Officiorum  ac 
munerum,  which  form  pp.  xi.-xxiii.  and 
3-17  respectively  of  the  latest  edition 
(Rome,  1917)  of  the  Index. 

To  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  subject 
discussed  in  these  columns  not  long  ago, 
this  Preface,  in  the  clarity  and  felicity  of 
its  style,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  modern 
international  use  (cf.  especially  pp.  xvii.-xx., 
where  the  writer  grapples  successfully  with 
the  task  of  explaining  the  principles  on 
which  the  typographical  arrangements  of 
the  Index  itself  are  based).  C.  S.  B.  B. 

CAMPBELL  SHIELD  OF  ARMS  (12  S.  ix.  Ill, 
176,  214). — I  am  obliged  for  replies  to  my 
query  re  the  above,  but  that  from  MR. 
WALTER  E.  GAWTHORPE  alone  solves  the 
problem  as  to  the  second  quartering,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  him.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly Eraser,  and  is  described  by  him 
correctly. 

Evidently,  what  I  took  to  be  roses  are  cinque - 
foils,  or  Jrazes,  and  as  the  second  Christian 
name  of  the  former  owner  of  the  shield  was 
Eraser,  no  doubt  he  possessed  a  claim  to 
this  quartering.  The  fourth'  quartering 
appears  to  be  Hutchinson,  as  stated  by  MRS. 
E.  E.  COPE,  as  on  reference  to  Burke's 
'  Armory  '  I  find  that  family  bears  eight  and 
nine  cross-crosslets  indiscriminately. 

D.  K.  T. 

BOOKPLATE:  CHARLES  Fox  (12  S.  ix. 
231). — The  motto  Nee  elatus,  nee  dejecttis,  is 
that  used  by  the  Fox  family  of  Fox  Hall, 
Co.  Longford. 

The  bookplate  in  question  is  probably 
that  of  Charles  Fox  of  Ready,  Co.  Armagh, 
who  was  at  one  time  M.P.  for  Co.  Longford. 
He  was  born  1791  and  died  1862.  Charles 
Fox  was  a  member  of  the  Fox  Hall  family, 
and  had  a  brother  Richard,  who  was  born 
1795  and  died  1864.  (See  Burke's  '  Landed 
Gentry,'  1894  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  704). 

Apparently  there  was  no  relationship 
between  the  Fox  Hall  family  and  that  to 
which  the  Whig  statesman  belonged. 

ROBERT  GOWER. 


AMERICAN  EDITION  OF  GRAY'S  '  ELEGY  y 
!  (12  S.  viii.  509;  ix.  176).— A  yet  earlier,  and 
probably  the  first,  American  edition  is  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  : — 

The  Grave.      A  poem.      By  Robert  Blair.  .  .  . 

The  7th  ed.       To  which  is  added,  An  Elegy  written 

in  a  Country  Churchyard.     By  Mr.  Gray.     Boston, 

Reprinted  by  J.  Boyles,  for  J.  F.  Condy,  1772.  45  p. 

M.  RAY  SANBORN. 

Yale  University  Library. 

TREWTHE   FAMILY   (12   S.    ix.    170,    215, 

238). — My   query   arose   from    having   seen 

in  the  churchyard  at  Eling,  Hants,  a  fine 

old  tomb  bearing  the  name   Trewthe  and 

j  a  sculptured  shield :  On  a  bend  three  fleurs- 

j  de-lis.       This    does    not    accord    with    the 

I  Trethewey  family.    The  arms  suggest  a  South 

Welsh  family.     It  is  the  arms  which  puzzle 


me. 


E.  E.  COPE. 


NEW  YEAR  CARDS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  (12  S.  ix.  207).— The  Baron 
Desclos  and  the  Vicomte  de  Sebire  were 
courtiers  of  Louis  XV.,  and  were  much 
esteemed  by  the  ""blue-stocking "  ladies 
of  the  period.  Their  pretty  verses  will  be 
found  scattered  in  many  forgotten  French 
miscellanies  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

i  SIR  THOMAS  MILLER  OF  CHICHESTER 
(12  S.  ix.  92,  173,  217,  255).— My  information 
about  the  Comber  family  was  drawn,  not 
from  the  inaccurate  Berry,  whose  Sussex 
genealogies  I  have  not  seen,  but  from 
Dallaway,  who  says  (Part  III.  54)  that  the 
Combers  of  Chichester  belonged  to  Sherman- 
bury  and  bore  the  same  arms.  MR.  JOHN 
COMBER,  who  is  presumably  the  author  of 
i  the  article  on  the  Combers  in  Sussex 
Archceol.  Collections,  xlix.,  to  which  he 
refers,  quotes  this,  and  in  his  pedigree  shows 
William  the  blacksmith  as  doubtfully  (with 
a  dotted  line)  brother  of  John  of  Sherman- 
bury,  who  had  the  grant  of  arms  in  1571.  I 
should  have  verified  this  reference  before 
sending  my  note  on  p.  217.  But  if  Dalla- 
way's  statement  be  true,  John,  the  sheriff, 
was  actually  the  last  Comber  of  Sherman- 
bury,  since  he  lived  till  1684,  while  William, 
father  of  the  four  daughters  (of  whom  Ann, 
wife  of  Edward  Bray  of  Shere,  does  not 
appear  in  the  pedigree,  so  has  presumably 
been  traced  since),  died  in  1625. 

But  my  hope   was  to   elicit   information 

as  to  the  family  of  Hannah  (d.   1706),  wife 

of   Sir   Thos.    Miller,    1st   Bart,  ;    also  date 

of  grant  of  arms  to  him  or  his  father  Mark. 

UVEDALE  LAMBERT. 
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THE  GREAT  RAIN  (12  S.  ix.  127,  173).— 
Toone's  '  Chronological  Historian,"  dealing 
with  the  year  1763,  says  : — 

June  15.  ...  A  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  happened  at  Leicester,  which  did 
considerable  damage,  and  greatlj  injured  the  spire 
of  St.  Mary's  steeple. 

July     15.     A   violent    storm   of   thunder    and  i 
lightning  happened  at  Minety  in  Gloucestershire,  j 
by  which  Mr.  Browne,  a  respectable  farmer,  and  t 
one  of  his  servants  were  struck  dead,  after  taking 
shelter  under  a  hawthorn  tree. 

Aug.  19.  The  metropolis  was  at  twelve  at  noon 
overcast  with  a  darkness  resembling  that  which 
preceded  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  it  rose  ; 
in  th'3  N.W.  attended  with  hail,  rain,  wind,  and  ; 
lightning,  and  driving  with  great  velocity  over  I 
London,    devastated    the    county    of    Kent,    oc- 
casioning a  loss  of  upwards   of  50,OOOZ.     It  was  • 
particularly    severe    at    Wateringbury,    Hadlow, 
and  other  neighbouring  Parishes. 

Oct.    2.  A    violent    storm    of    wind     and    rain  ! 
visited  the  three  Kingdoms,  but  more  particularly  j 
Ireland,  17  bridges  in  Wicklow  and  7  in  Kilkenny 
were  swept  away  by  the  floods,  one  of  the  bridges 
fell  while   crowded   with    people,  and  70  persons 
perished. 

Dec.  1.  The  Hanover  packet  from  Lisbon, 
with  17,OOOL  in  specie  on  board,  was  lost  in  the 
Xorth  Channel,  off  Padstow,  and  the  captain, 
crew,  and  passengers,  amounting  to  60  persons, 
perished. 

A  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  general  over 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  did  immense  damage 
to  the  buildings  and  shipping. 

JOHN  B.   WAINEWRIGHT. 

WILLIAMS,  EXECUTED  1618-1619  (12  S.  ix. 
12,  93).— My  authority  for  the  year  1618  is 
Toone's  '  Chronological  Historian,'  vol.  i., 
p.  204 ;  but  PROFESSOR  BENSLY  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  saying  that  the  year  should  be  1619. 
k  Balaam's  Asse  '  was  found  in  the  Court 
at  Whitehall,  April  28,  1613,  and  John 
Cotton,  brother  of  Richard  Cotton,  of 
Warblington  (not  Warbleton),  Hants,  was 
suspected  of  having  written  it  (see  10  S.  xi. 
382).  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

THE  MARGATE  GROTTO  (12  S.  ix.  210).— 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paragraph 
announcing  the  discovery  of  the  above 
extracted  from  The  Kentish  Gazette,  May  22, 
1838  :— 

EXTRAORDINARY  DISCOVERY. 

The  Dane,  at  Margate,  has  for  many  centuries 
been  celebrated  for  a  decisive  battle  between 
the  Danes  and  Saxons  :  entire  skeletons,  bodies 
partly  decomposed,  armour  and  warlike  weapons 
of  the  most  ancient  calibre,  have  been  from 
time  to  time  discovered,  exciting  the  inquiry  of 
thf  antiquary  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives,  and  many  a  spear  that  glittered  in  the 
sunbeam  lies  deeply  buried  there.  A  more 
recent  circumstance  is  now  the  all-engrossing 
topic  and  the  good  folks  of  Margate  are  again 


wondering.  Belle  Vue  cottage,  a  detached 
residence,  has  been  lately  purchased  by  a  gentle- 
man, who,  having  occasion  for  some  alterations, 
directed  the  workmen  to  excavate  some  few  feet, 
during  which  operation  the  work  was  impeded 
by  a  large  stone.  The  gentleman  being  imme- 
diately called  to  the  spot,  directed  a  minute 
examination,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  an 
extensive  grotto,  completely  studded  with  shells 
in  curious  devices,  most  elaborately  worked  up, 
extending  an  immense  distance  in  serpentine 
walks,  alcoves,  and  lanes,  the  whole  forming 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  sights 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  and  must  have 
been  executed  by  torch-light.  We  understand 
the  proprietor  intends  shortly  to  open  the  whole 
for  exhibition,  at  a  small  charge  for  admission. 

The  Kent  Archaeological  Association  held 
their  annual  meeting  in  Thanet  in  the  years 
1877  and  1900,  but  a  visit  to  the  Grotto 
I  was  not  in  their  programme  on  either 
i  occasion. 

See  '  N".  &  Q.'  2  S.  vi.  527  ;  8  S.  iii.  7 
|  and  96  ;  8  S.  vi.  347  and  471  ;  Temple  Bar, 
July,  1885;  Pearson's  Magazine,  March,. 
1897.  W.  J.  M. 

THE  DANCE  OF  SALOME  (12  S.  ix.   150, 
\  197,  235). — A  good  start  may  be  made  in 
'  Le  peintre  Johannes  Gallicus  a  Brunswick 
(1246)  et  la  danse  de  Salome  '  (F.  de  Mely), 
Revue    Archeologique,  1914,  4  S.  xxviii.  349- 
!  378,  with  sundry,  dated,  examples  depicted. 
!  The  two  hundred  illustrations  in  '  Salome. 
;  ihre  Gestalt  in  Geschichte  und  Kunst '  (H. 
!  Daffner,   Munich,    1912)   might  prove  suffi- 
|  cient  for  querist's  present  needs.     A  wider 
view  of  the  subject  is  given  in  '  Salome  et  la 
i  decollation     de     saint     Jean-Baptiste  '     ( J. 
|  Psichari)  in  Revue  de  VHistoire  des  Religions, 
\  1915,  Ixxii.  131-158.     A  striking  contrast— 
:  between  the  modern  '  La    Salome    d' Oscar 
Wilde    et    d' Aubrey    Beardsley '    and    the 
fifteenth -century      '  La     Dansarelle '     (pro- 
vincial for  The  Little  Dancing  Girl)   statue 
j  pictured  with  text  by  Forot — appears  in  the 
i  lamented   Aesculape,   1914,  iv.,  pp.  16    and 
i  16-17.     That   the   last   two   instances   show 
!  Salome  with  head  of  John  has  light  thrown 
!  upon   it  by   the   discussion,    *  The   Head   of 
John    Baptist,'   in    Classical   Journal,   1916, 
xxx.  216-219,  and  1917,  xxxi.  1-4  and  63-64, 
i  Why    Flaubert    and    Regnault,    Wilde    and 
I  Beardsley,  and  certain  dancers  and  singers 
!  took  so  much  interest  in  the  story  of  Salome 
is   explained   by    '  Salome   the   Necrophile ' 
(C.    H.    Hughes),    Alienist    and    Neurologist 
(St.  Louis),  1911,  xxxii.  241-243.     The  whole 
matter    should  be  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (see 

p.  298).  ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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PENZANCE  FAIR  :  i4  CAPUT  JOHANNIS  IN 
Disco  "  (12  S.  ix.  30,  78).— Perhaps  the 
source  in  common  of  this  query  and  of  an 
editorial  note  in  The  Tablet,  June  18,  1921,  at 
p.  781,  is  an  alleged  very  interesting 
article  in  The  Western  Morning  News  by 
H.  Jenner,  concluding  that  '"  St.  John's  head 
once  bore  a  symbolic  relation  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  of  which  the  precise  meaning  is 
now  unknown."  Some  one  (I  cannot) 
should  study  this  line,  especially  since  this 
would  tend  to  answer  several  recent  queries 
still  left  in  the  air— e.g.,  12  S.  v.  209  ;  vi.  227. 
Citations  in  my  answer  to  '  The  Dance  of 
Salome'  (see  p.  297)  would  aid,  and  to 
these  might  be  added :  Burlington  Mag., 
1917,  xxxi.,  at  213A,  and  1918,  xxxiii.  45-54. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
Boston,  Mass. 

LATIN  PROVERB  :  "  WE'RE  IN  THE  SAME 
BOAT  "  (12  S.  viii.  432,  476). — In  the  Chinese 
work  '  Kung-tsung-tsze,'  attributed  to  Kung 
Fu,  who  was  the  eighth  lineal  descendant  of 
Confucius  and  died  about  B.C.  208,  the 
author's  father,  Kung  Wu,  is  said  to  have 
uttered  these  words  : — 

When  the  natives  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Wu  and 
Yueh  meet  a  storm  in  the  same  boat  amidst  the 
great  river  Kiang,  they  cooperate  to  help  one 
another  as  if  they  were  the  two  hands  of  a  single 
man,  quite  forgetting  their  national  animosities. 
And  why  so  ?  Only  because  their  immediate 
concern  is  one  and  same. 

A  similar  but  much  briefer  saying  is 
quoted  in  the  '  Yuen-kien-lui-han,'  1703, 
torn,  ccclxxxvi.,  from  the  writing  of  the 
philosopher  Tang  Sih,  who  nourished  in 
the  sixth  century  B.C. 

KUMAGUSTJ  MlNAKATA. 
Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 

MEMORIAL  TO  Miss  CASSELL,  KEW 
GARDENS  (12  S.  v.  146). — This  was  provided 
by  past  and  present  students  of  the  College 
for  Working  Women  to  express  their  sense 
of  Miss  Cassell's  unique  personality.  It  is 
intended  to  be  a  resting-place  in  sight  of 
sky  and  trees  within  reach  of  working 
Londoners,  and  it  is  an  appropriate  memorial 
of  the  objects  of  the  lady's  life  (Kew  Bul- 
letin, 1909,  p.  160).  The  inscription  as 
given  by  MR.  PAGE  is  not  quite  accurate ; 
it  actually  reads  as  follows  : — 

Life — the  gift  |  Let  us  take  hands  and  help 
this  |  day  we  are  alive  together  |  Look  up  on 
high  and  thank  the  |  God  of  all.  [ 

On  the  side  is  the  inscription  "  L.C.  1901." 
It  is  disfigured  by  initials  cut  by  visiting 
vandals.  J.  ARDAGH. 


ALLUSION  IN  *  LONDON  LYRICS  '  (12  S.  ix. 
210,  257). — None  of  the  writers  adduce  any 
convincing  evidence  that  the  "  Lady  Di  " 
alluded  to  by  Locker  was  Lady  Diana  Beau- 
clerk  who  married  Baron  Huddleston.  One 
is  warranted  in  assuming  from  the  context 
of  the  poem  that  Locker  had  in  his  mind 
people  who  were  riding  in  Rotten  Row  at 
about  the  same  period,  and  as  Cantelupe 
of  the  "curls"  died  in  1850,  Lady  Diana 
Beauclerk  could  hardly  have  ridden  in  the 
Row  with  him.  I  suggested  in  my  previous 
letter  (p.  257)  that  the  "  Lady  Di  "  referred 
to  by  Locker  was  not  improbably  Cante- 
lupe's  sister,  Lady  Diana  Sackville  West, 
who  married  in  1860  Sir  Alexander  Banner- 
man.  She  nourished  long  before  Lady 
Diana  Beauclerk.  This  suggestion  was,  how- 
ever, cut  out  from  my  letter  by  the  editor  for 
some  reason  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  divine. 

1  may  add  that  MRS.  FORTESCUE  confounds 
Lord   Cantelupe   of  the    "  curls "  with   his 
younger    brother,    who    succeeded   to     the 
De  La  Warr  peerage,  and  that  "  W.  A.  B.  C." 
is  still  further  off  the  mark  as  regards  the 
young  nobleman  to  whom  Locker  alluded  in 
his  poem  '  Rotten  Row.' 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

STATUES  AND  MEMORIALS  IN  THE  BRITISH 
ISLES  (10  S.  xi.,  xii.  ;  11  S.  i.-xii.  ;  12  S. 
i.-vii.  passim;  viii.  25  ;  ix.  206). — Temple 
Bar. — MR.  JOHN  ARDAGH  in  identifying 
these  statues  offers  tlie  interesting  alterna- 
tive "  Elizabeth  (or  Anne  of  Denmark)." 
I  believe  Pennant  was  the  first  and 
|  only  historian  or  topographer  of  London 
to  suggest  this  alternative.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  statue  before  me  helps  to 
confirm  his  belief,  but  we  might  ask 
why  should  Anne  of  Denmark  be  repre- 
'  sented  ?  On  the  other  hand,  John  Bushnell 
'  the  sculptor  could  not  have  seen  Elizabeth, 
and  although  he  may  have  intended  to 
represent  her,  he  actually  achieved  a  figure 
resembling  the  King's  consort  (Anne  of 
Denmark).  The  rather  perplexing  doubt 
would  be  set  at  rest  if  the  statues  had  in- 
scriptions. ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

CHURCH  or  ST.  MARY,  LITTLE  OAKLEY, 
ESSEX  (12  S.  ix.  212,  257). — Many ^ thanks  to 
;  MR.  CLEMENTS  for  his  kind  suggestion,  which 
!  probably    represents    the    facts.     Unfortu- 
nately I  cannot  speak  as  to  the  tinctures  of 
the  arms  being  shown  as  I  have  not  seen 
|  them  for  many  years  and  have  only  a  rough 
I  note  to  go  by.  G.  W.  YOUNGER, 

2  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 
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DISRAELI,     ROGERS,     OR     SHAFTESBURY  | 
(12  S.  ix.  52,  94). — I  remembered,  but  being 
away  from  home  could    not  give  the  refer- 
ence   to,    an   early   attribution   to   the   Earl 
of    Shaftesbury    of    the    saying    respecting ! 
the     religion     of     sensible     men.     Viscount  i 
Percival  (afterwards  Earl  of  Egmont)  notes  j 
in  his  Diary  under  Oct.  23,  1730  :— 

The  same  company  met  at  the  usual  time,  and  i 
discoursed  about  two  hours  and  a  half  of  several 
parts  of  literature  and  characters  of  men.  He 
said  a  lady  asked  the  famous  Lord  Shaftesbury 
what  religion  he  was  of.  He  answered,  the 
religion  of  wise  men.  She  asked,  what  wTas  that  ? 
He  answered,  wise  men  never  tell.  ('  Manuscripts 
of  the  Earl  of  Egmont  '  (1920),  i.,  p.  113.) 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  from  the  con- 
text who  the  "  he  "  was,  but  as  the  Speaker 
(Qnslow)  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  company 
and  statements  made  by  him  are  given 
before  and  after  the  one  quoted  he  may  be 
the  authority.  I  should  think  that  in 
1730  the  "famous  Lord  Shaftesbury" 
would  be  the  first  Earl.  DAVID  SALMON. 

Swansea. 

MRS.  SHERWOOD  (12  S.  ix.  251). — 'Stories 
of  the  Church  Catechism,'  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
describe  the  lives  in  India  of  the  women  and 
children  of  a  British  regiment,  date  about 
1830.  C.  B.  E. 

[See  also  under  Notices  to  Correspondents.] 


on  JBoofeg. 

Matthew  Prior  :  a  Study  of  his  Public  Career  and 
Correspondence.  By  L.  G.  Wickham  Legg. 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  £1  2s.  6d.  net.) 
Mil.  WICKHAM  LEGG  has  been  able  to  enrich  his 
book  by  the  use  of  documents  hitherto  un- 
published, and  he  is  dealing  with  a  subject  of 
exceptional  interest.  Dick  Whittington  himself 
did  not  achieve  a  more  sensational  rise  in  life 
than  Matthew  Prior.  By  birth  he  belonged  to 
labouring  stock  in  a  Wiltshire  village  and  came 
to  London  as  a  child  with  no  higher  prospect 
than  service  in  a  tavern  near  Charing  Cross. 
His  uncle,  who  kept  the  tavern,  gave  him  some 
opportunity  of  education,  and  according  to 
tradition  it  was  his  scholarship  that  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  Lord  Dorset,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  Westminster  School.  He  continued  to 
find  a  home  beneath  his  uncle's  roof,  but  the 
great  man's  patronage  assured  to  him  a  better 
prospect  than  tavern  service.  From  childhood 
Prior  seems  to  have  had  a  capacity  for  inspiring 
affection  in  persons  of  a  social  grade  far  above 
his  own.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  little 
schoolboy  at  Westminster  chose  his  friends 
with  a  view  to  their  eventual  usefulness,  but 
had  he  been  endowed  with  such  precocious 
worldly  wisdom  his  selection  of  associates  could 
not  have  been  more  skilful.  With  Charles 


Montagu,  afterwards  Lord  Halifax,  he  became 
so  intimate  that  he  insisted  on  following  him  to 
Cambridge  and  so  forfeited  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Dorset,  who  intended  him  for  Oxford.  He 
began  his  connexion  with  Cambridge  as  a  Scholar, 
and  continued  it  as  a  Fellow,  of  St.  John's 
College.  While  there  his  poetical  gift  won  him 
celebrity  and  he  lost  no  opportunity  that  the 
widening  of  his  circle  of  acquaintance  offered 
which  might  advance  his  fortunes.  Throughout 
his  career,  indeed,  cleverness  rather  than  in- 
dustry was  responsible  for  his  successes,  and  he 
never  achieved  a  secure  position. 

In  1690,  when  he  was  twenty-six,  he  became 
secretary  to  Lord  Dursley,  British  Ambassador 
at  The  Hague,  and  from  that  time  for  twenty-five 
years  his  life  was  closely  involved  with  public 
events.  Until  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  he 
remained  in  Holland,  impatient  of  official 
drudgery,  but  keenly  observant  of  every  indica- 
tion of  opinion  in  friends  and  enemies  that 
might  be  useful  to  his  chief.  William  III.,  an 
excellent  judge,  approved  his  quality  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  in  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship 
he  seems  to  have  done  useful  work.  It  was 
not  until  The  Hague  was  left  behind,  however, 
that  he  plunged  into  those  experiences  which 
inspired  the  most  entertaining  series  of  his  letters. 
Five  chapters  of  the  twelve  in  the  book  before 
us  are  concerned  with  Prior's  diplomatic  work 
in  Paris,  first  as  Secretary  to  the  Embassy  under 
Lord  Jersey  and  afterwards  in  the  negotiations 
that  preceded  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Although 
the  brilliant  period  of  the  Great  Monarch's 
Court  was  over,  French  society  offered  many 
attractions  to  a  man  possessed  of  wit  and  insight, 
and  in  Paris,  Prior  seems  to  have  found  the 
setting  for  which  he  was  naturally  adapted. 
Not  only  did  he  speak  and  write  the  language 
with  complete  facility,  but  he  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  French  opinion  and  could  make 
shrewd  surmise. as  to  the  line  of  defence  or  argu- 
ment likely  to  be  chosen  by  his  opponents  in 
diplomacy.  The  same  intuition  taught  him 
how  to  make  friends  in  every  social  grade. 
"  Madam  my  Sister," — wrote  Louis  XIV.  to 
Anne—;-"  I  expect  with  impatience  the  return  of 
Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agreeable  to  me." 

There  were  times  when  Prior  represented  the 
British  Crown  at  the  most  important  capital 
in  Europe,  and,  while  the  full  state  and  dignity 
of  such  representation  was  never  assigned  to 
him,  he  assumed  as  much  of  it  as  lay  within  his 
reach — even  at  risk  of  bankruptcy.  When 
unsympathetic  Treasury  officials  taxed  his 
accounts,  he  boasted  that  his  table  in  Paris 
had  been  "  as  handsome  as  that  of  an  Am- 
bassador," and  in  actual  fact  it  is  clear  that  he 
owed  much  of  his  success  as  a  diplomatist  to  his 
power  of  playing  to  an  audience.  The  Letters 
printed  by  the  Historical  MSS.  Commission 
show  us  how  keen  was  his  own  appreciation  of 
the  dramatic  effects  and  contrasts  of  the  society 
which  centred  at  Versailles,  and  the  volume 
before  us  supplies  the  background  of  fact  required 
for  comprehension  of  them.  The  story  of 
"  Mat's  Peace  "  and  its  sequel,  full  as  it  is  of 
suggestion  of  intrigue  and  back-stairs  negotiation, 
is  a  tempting  theme,  and  here  it  is  well  told,  for 
unnecessary  digressions  are  avoided,  and  out  of 
th«  tangle  of  malevolent  report  and  actual 
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treason  there  emerges  a  clear  statement  of 
results  achieved,  and  a  description  of  the  obstacles 
to  their  achievement.  The  book  as  a  whole  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  this  portion  of  it.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  public  career  of  such 
a  man  as  Matthew  Prior  can  be  separated,  as  a 
subject  for  study,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
private  life  and  from  the  evidence  that  can  be 
collected  bearing  on  his  personal  character. 
The  twenty  years  preceding  the  establishment 
of  the  House  of  Hanover  in  England  were  ex- 
ceptionally full  of  temptations  for  all  persons 
concerned  in  political  affairs,  and  these  would 
have  pressed  most  heavily  on  a  man  without 
family  influence  or  private  means.  The  question 
of  Prior's  integrity  is  of  the  utmost  interest, 
but  Mr.  Wickham  Legg  spares  little  consideration 
to  it.  For  instance,  during  Prior's  brief  Parlia- 
mentary career  he  voted  for  the  impeachment 
of  Portland  and  Halifax  for  transactions  in 
which  he  had  himself  borne  a  part.  Many 
motives  for  his  conduct  were  possible,  and  a 
true  explanation  of  it  might  give  the  key  to  his 
position  at  other  critical  moments,  yet  the 
whole  episode  is  summed  up  and  dismissed  in  a 
page  and  a  half  at  the  end  of  chap.  vi. 

The  book  is  valuable  in  design  and  in  detail 
from  the  scholar's  point  of  view,  but  it  should 
be  described  as  a  record  rather  than  as  a  study. 
We  must  achieve  nearer  knowledge  of  Prior 
himself — the  adventurer,  with  his  degraded  habits, 
his  brilliant  literary  gifts,  and  that  personal 
charm  which  won  and  held  for  him  the  friendship 
of  so  many  great  and  noble  persons — if  we  would 
fix  the  value  of  his  intentions  and  his  influence 
in  public  affairs. 

Calendar  of  Customs,  Superstitions,  Weather- 
lore,  Popular  Sayings  and  Important  Events 
connected  ivith  the  County  of  Somerset.  With 
Forewood  and  Index  by  W.  G.  Willis  Watson. 
THIS  Calendar  has  been  reprinted  from  The 
Somerset  County  Herald,  simply  using  the  news- 
paper type  in  which  the  articles  were  first  set. 
The  result  is  a  somewhat  unusual  book- — but  not 
an  unpleasing  one.  The  matter  which  it  con- 
tains, though  disjointedly  presented — a  "  book 
of  days"  must  almost  of  necessity  be  disjointed — 
includes  a  good  deal  of  out-of-the-way  lore.  JNot 
much  of  this  will  be  new  to  expert  collectors 
of  folk-lore  ;  and  many  of  the  historical  matters 
dealt  with  are  well  known  to  every  one  who  reads 
at  all ;  but  even  the  knowing  will  pick  up  details 
with  some  freshness  of  interest.  Thus  the 
present  writer  has  to  confess  to  not  knowing 
that  the  colour  blue  and  the  "  harebell  "  are 
sacred  to  St.  George,  and  that  the  "  harebell,' 
being  in  bloom  on  his  day,  is  worn  in  honour  of 
him.  But  the  flower  intended  cannot  be  Cam- 
panula rotundifolia,  for  which  the  name  "  harebell " 
is  commonly  used.  Presumably  it  is  the  wild 
hyacinth,  which  the  '  E.D.D.'  puts  first  as  intended 
by  the  name,  but  which  we  have  never  actually 
heard  so  called. 

The  story  of  the  "  Cuckoo-penners,"  told  in 
the  vernacular,  is  decidedly  entertaining.  Thai 
of  Mrs.  Leakey's  ghost,  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott 
dragged  back  from  oblivion,  stops  just  where  we 
should  have  welcomed  further  information — 
for  an  account  of  psychical  research,  as  conducted 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Bishop  of 


Bath  and  Wells  and  Sir  Robert  Philipps,  holds 
at  least  equal  promise  of  amusement  with  the 
vagaries  of  the  ghost's  self.  Weather-lore,  in- 
cluding notices  of  great  storms,  eclipses  and  earth- 
quakes, abounds  ;  and  the  eclipses,  in  particular, 
though  the  descriptions  are  brief,  come  out  very 
"mpressively. 

Somersetshire  ought  certainly  to  buy  up  this 
reprint,  partly  for  the  variety  of  good  things  col- 
lected in  it  ;  partly  in  order  to  encourage  enthu- 
siasts to  further  research,  and  spur  the  indifferent 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  county. 


The  Publisher  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  arranged  to  re- 
print the  issue  of  June  5,  1920,  and  subscribers  who 
are  short  of  this  part  may  obtain  copies  (ready 
shortly)  at  Id.  each,  post  free. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  reprint  the 
issue  of  April,  1917,  which  for  a  long  time  past  has 
been  unobtainable. 


Jlottcetf  to 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  '  — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.C.4  ;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'. Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WHEN  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses — im- 
mediately after  the  exact  heading — the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

PRINCE  LEE  Boo  (12  S.  is.  207,  256).— MR.  J. 
ARDAGH  writes  : — "  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  MK. 
MORGAN  for  his  interesting  note.  My  published 
inscriptions  were  kindly  verified  by  the  rector." 

MAZINGARBE  ('Life  of  Mrs.  Sherwood,'  ante, 
p.  251).  A.  W.  writes: — "  Mazingarbe  can  linn1 
this  volume  as  a  gift."  [Letter  will  be  forwarded. — 
Ed.  'N.  &  Q.'] 

CORRIGENDA  ('  A  Webster-Middleton  Play,' 
ante,  pp.  181,  202,  225). — On  p.  181,  the  passn^v 
defining  Webster's  share  in  the  play  should  read  as 
follows  : — "  Webster  wrote  (I  think)  practically 
the  whole  of  Act  I.,  Act  II.,  sc.  i.,  Act  III.,  sc.  i., 
Act  IV.,  sc.  i.,the  dialogue  between  Knavesby  and 
his  wife  at  the  beginning  of  Act  IV.,  sc.  ii.,  Act  V., 
sc.  i.  and  ii.,  and  collaborated  with  Middleton  in 
the  final  scene,  V.  iii."  On  p.  225,  the  heading 
"  Act  V.,  sc.  ii.,"  should  be  inserted  immediately 
before  the  reference  to  p.  490  of  Dyce's  edition: 
and,  on  p.  226,  for  "  Act  V.  sc.  ii.,"  read  "  AH  V  ., 
sc.  iii."  H.  DUGDALE  SYKES. 
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The  Gazetteer  Index,  containing  over  two  hundred  thousand 
place  names,  is  in  itself  a  complete  and  invaluable  geographical 
directory. 
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JJote*. 

NELSON'S     SIGNAL    AND     THE    MAN 
WHO  HOISTED  IT  AT  TRAFALGAR. 

(See  Colonial  Office  Papers   183/2, 
Dec.  20,  1850.) 

As  the  following  anecdote,  relative  to  Nelson 
and  Hardy,  appears  not  to  be  generally 
known,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  :-— 

Before  the  fleet  went  into  action  off 
Trafalgar,  Nelson  wrote  the  following  words 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  "  Nelson  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty,"  and  handed  it  to 
Captain  Hardy,  who,  pn  reading  it,  said, 
"  Will  your  Lordship  permit  me  to  suggest 
a  slight  alteration  ?  "  "  Do,  Hardy — do," 
said  Nelson.  Captain  Hardy  drew  his 
pencil  through  the  name  of  the  Admiral 
«uvl  substituted  "England."  Nelson  on 
1"( .king  lit  it  said,  "  You  are  right,  Hardy — 


you  are  always  right."     And  thus  amended, 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  signal  went  up. 

In  O'Byme's  '  Naval  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary '  this  alteration  in  the  signal  is 
claimed  to  have  been  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Flag-Lieutenant  of  the  Victory — 
John  Pascoe.  That  officer  having  remarked 
to  Lord  Nelson  that,  as  it  would  take 
some  time  to  spell  the  word  "  Nelson," 
it  might  be  better  to  say  "  England,"  which 
was  in  the  vocabulary,  his  Lordship  replied, 
"  Right,  right  ;  make  it  England  !  " 

THE    MAN   WHO   HOISTED    IT. 

John  Roome  entered  the  Victory  on  May 
7,  1803,  as  a  landsman,  aged  21,  by  the 
name  of  John  Rome.  He  was  born  at 
Battersea,  Surrey,  and  was  discharged  on 
Jan.  14,  1806,  at  Chatham,  that  ship  having 
been  paid  off  there  on  the  6th  of  the  afore- 
said month  and  year. 

Subjoined  is  an  extract  from  '  Chambers' s 
Journal,'  May  20,  1850  (see  C.O.  284/43, 
Dec.  20,  1850),  which  begins  by  saying  that 
"  for  the  following  little  historical  fact, 
which  will  be  admitted  to  possess  some 
interest,  we  are  indebted  to  a  medical  officer 
of  respectability  now  in  India." 

But  before  proceeding  to  give  the  narra- 
tive it  would  be  as  well  to  state  first,  that 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  aforesaid 
"  medical  officer,"  was  the  son  of  Forbes 
Macbean  Chevers,  Esq.,  a  retired  surgeon 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  died  in  Upper  Stam- 
ford Street  in  April,  1847,  aged  73.  He 
was  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Phaeton  in 
the  battle  of  June  1,  1794,  surgeon  of  the 
Tonnant  at  Trafalgar,  and  of  the  Le  Catere 
hospital  ship  at  Plymouth  1811-1814.  (See 
Gentleman's  Magazine.) 

While  residing  in  Upper  Stampford-street 
Blackfriars,  London,  in  1846-7,  the  attention  of  my 
father,  who  had  served  as  surgeon  of  the  Tonnant 
at  Trafalgar — was  directed  to  an  old  and  broken- 
down  man  who  made  a  scanty  livelihood  by 
crying  water-cresses  and  red  herrings  through  the 
street.  It  was  this  man's  practice  to  resort  .to 
Covent  Garden  Market  every  morning  in  the 
season  at  or  before  sun-rise,  to  purchase  his  stock 
of  cresses,  and  then  for  four  weary  hours  his 
cracked  voice  never  ceased  to  sound  through 
the  foggy  air,  except  when  a  suffocating  fit  of 
coughing  obliged  him  to  pause  and  cling  to  the 
area  railings  for  support.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
quick,  sharp-witted  old  man,  and  had  a  great 
reputation  for  sagacity  among  the  lower  class  of 
neighbours. 

In  the  winter  of  1846  his  cough  was  so  severe 
that  we  feared  his  occupation  was  gone.  I  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  take  refuge  at 
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Guy's,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  this,  preferring, 
he  said,  to  die  at  home.  The  next  spring,  how- 
ever, brought  him  out  again.  It  was  then 
we  discovered  that  he  was  an  old  sailor  named 
John  Roome,  and  that  he  had  served  with  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar — in  fact,  that  he  was  then  signal- 
man on  board  the  Victory. 

My  father  having  formerly  been  acquainted 
with  Captain  Pasco,  who  was  signal  lieutenant 
to  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar,  purposed  to  write  to 
that  excellent  officer,  requesting  his  interest  in 
favour  of  Roome  ;  but  death  came  upon  my 
veteran  parent  while  his  intention  was  still  un- 
fulfilled, and  some  months  elapsed  before  I  could 
again  direct  my  attention  to  the  affairs  of  John 
Roome.  I  at  length  took  an  opportunity  of 
calling  the  man  in,  and  then,  seating  him  before 
me,  asked  him,  *'  Who  was  the  signal  officer  on 
board  the  Victory  at  Trafalgar  ?  "  He  replied, 
"  Mr.  Pasco,  sir."  "  Did  you  serve  under  him  ?  " 
' '  Yes."  "  Who  then  hoisted  the  signal,  '  England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  ?  ' '  "I  did." 
I  had  felt  somewhat  prepared  for  this  answer  ; 
still,  as  it  was  uttered,  I  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  a  demonstration  of  reverence  towards  the 
old,  embarrassed,  squalid  man,  who  sat  uneasily 
before  me. 

Upon  further  inquiry,  I  found  tKat  he  was  68 
years  old,  and  had  been  a  seaman  from  his  youth. 
He  was  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  alto- 
gether in  the  King's  service  ;  but  his  intelligence  j 
and  previously   acquired   knowledge   had   doubt- 1 
less  qualified  him  for  the  rating  of  A.B.  soon  after 
he    entered   the   navy.     After    Trafalgar   he    de- 
serted,  and  the  R.   [run]  against  his  name  had 
disqualified  him  for  a  pension.     His  life  had  been 
one  of  trial  and  privation  ever  since. 

I  inquired  of  him  whether  he  would  like  a  berth 
at  Greenwich.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
but  did  not  appear  to  pay  much  attention  to  the 
question.  It  doubtless  seemed  to  him  useless 
to  think  about  a  matter  so  far  beyond  his  reach. 
I  asked  him,  however,  to  bring  me  all  his  papers 
in  a  day  or  two,  and  promised  to  send  copies  of 
them,  with  an  account  of  his  present  necessities, 
to  Captain  Pasco,  then  commanding  his  old  flag- 
ship, the  Victory,  at  Portsmouth. 

Roome  assented  to  this  ;  but  for  some  time  I 
feared  I  should  not  succeed  in  obtaining  another 
interview  with  him.  One  day  he  called  five  hours 
after  his  appointment  ;  on  another  he  did  not 
come  at  all,  saying  afterwards  that  he  had"  over- 
slept himsalf."  Misery  and  hard  usage  had 
evidently  made  him  suspicious,  and  unused  him  to 
kindness  ;  and  certain  indefinite  terrors  with  re- 

gard  to  the  R.  against  his  name  in  the  Admiralty 
ooks  still  appeared  to  haunt  him.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  caught ;  his  papers — even  that 
with  the  damnatory  note  of  desertion  scrawled 
across  it — were  copied  out,  and  enclosed  with  a 
few  lines  to  Captain  Pasco,  giving  an  account 
of  Roome' s  alleged  service  at  Trafalgar,  and 
requesting  that  the  Captain  would  exert  his 
influence  in  procuring  the  man  a  refuge  at  Green- 
wich. 

As  quickly  as  the  post  would  allow  I  received  a 
letter  from  Captain  Pasco  thanking  me  for  the 
interest  I  had  taken  in  the  cause  of  "  his  old 
shipmate  Roome,"  but  referring  me  to  the  en- 
closure as  evidence  that  his  intercession  had 


been  unsuccessful.  The  accompanying  letter  was 
from  a  high  Government  official,  to  the  effect 
that  John  Roome  could  not  be  admitted  to 
Greenwich,  as  there  were  so  many  other  more 
deserving  candidates  still  unprovided  for.  Roome 
was  again  summoned,  and  as  this  dishearten- 
ing news  was  read  to  him  the  old  man's 
lip  quivered,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
his  cheek  grew  ashy  white.  He  could  only 
stammer  that  he  supposed  it  was  no  use  troubling 
the  gentleman  any  more  ;  he  had  the  R.  against 
his  name,  it  was  true,  but  that  an  act  of  indemnity 
for  all  deserters  who  might  surrender  themselves 
had  been  issued  (I  think  in  1813)  ;  he  and  many 
others  had  surrendered  accordingly,  and  he  had 
hoped  to  be  "  white- washed,"  as  he  termed  it. 
The  only  course  remaining  appeared  to  be  to 
write  to  Captain  Pasco,  thanking  him  for  his 
humane  kindness,  and  mentioning  that  Roome 
had  anticipated  forgiveness  under  the  Govern- 
ment order  in  question.  This  was  done,  but 
before  my  letter  could  have  reached  its  destina- 
tion, I  received  a  note  from  Captain  Pasco,  saying 
that  if  Roome  would  present  himself  either  at 
Somerset  House  or  the  Admiralty  on  a  certain 
day  he  would  be  admitted  to  Greenwich. 

And  all  this  came  to  pass.  A  short  time  after- 
wards I  received  a  visit  from  a  smartly  dressed 
Greenwich  pensioner,  who  carefully  deposited 
a  basket  of  water-cresses  in  the  passage.  I 
found  this  edition  of  John  Roome  to  be  a 
wonderful  improvement  upon  the  tattered  un- 
fortuna^e  of  a  few  months  back.  He  looked 
stout  and  contented,  declared  that  Greenwich 
was  a  capital  place  for  a  poor  man,  and  certainly 
presented  an  unquestionable  evidence  of  the 
fact  in  his  own  person,  for  his  cheeks  were  ruddy, 
and  the  tearing  cough  was  gone.  He  wished 
to  make  me  a  present  of  a  little  frigate  which 
he  had  built  and  rigged  himself.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  about  to  embark  for  India,  and  there 
I  feared  I  could  not  take  his  present  with  me. 
He  then  said  he  had  himself  been  at  Calcutta. 
India  was  a  fine  country,  and  that  "  if  I  would 
write  him  a  '  chit '  before  I  embarked,  he  would 
come  and  sling  my  hammock  for  me  in  a  style 
that  no  seaman  in  Her  Majesty's  service  could 
beat.  It  was  not  every  man,"  he  assured  me, 
"  as  could  sling  a  hammock  properly,  and  there 
was  more  in  slinging  a  hammock  than  gentlemen 
who  had  never  been  to  sea  would  suppose."  He 
then  went  away,  taking  his  well-laden  basket  of 
water-cresses  with  him.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
disgraced  his  uniform  by  crying  "  Water-cress, 
oh !  "  It  seemed  that  he  carried  the  basket 
j  merely  as  a  sign  by  which  his  old  acquaintances 
might  recognise  the  lately  ragged  itinerant  in  the 
now  well-clothed  and  substantial  looking  Green- 
wich pensioner. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  Roome  is  living  s 
The  snug  wards  of  Greenwich  have  doubtless 
not  been  proof  against  the  chilling  gusts  of  the 
last  four  winters  ;  but  should  he  still  survive, 
few  of  the  readers  of  this  narrative  will,  I  am 
confident,  defer  the  opportunity  of  seeking  out 
and  aiding,  with  a  few  of  those  comforts  which 
render  the  down  path  of  life  easy,  one  whose 
name  must  hereafter  stand  beside  that  of  Nelson 
in  the  page  of  history. 

According  to  a  Record  of  the  Greenwi 
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Hospital,    Roome    received    a    medal    for 
Trafalgar. 

From  the  Registers  of  Greenwich  Hospital 
are  gleaned  the  following  further  particulars 
which  round  off  John  Roome' s  career  : — 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Hospital  on 
July  1,  1847,  and  stated  to  have  been  76 
years  of  age.  He  served  8  years  and  2 
months  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  7  years 
10  months  in  the  Merchant  Service.  His 
trade  was  that  of  a  fisherman,  and  the  last 
ship  in  which  he  served  was  the  Hecate  as 
A.B.,  but  in  her  only  muster  extant  for 
1805-06  his  name  does  not  come  up,  and  there 
is  a  gap  between  1806  and  1809.  John 
Roome  belonged  to  Lambeth  parish  in  1847, 
was  a  widower,  and  died  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  Dec.  26,  1860. 

E.  H.  FAIRBROTHER. 


PASSING   STRESS. 

(See  12  S.  ix.  241,  263,283.) 

Dictate  it  is,  in  Pope's  '  Odyssey,'  xvii.  : — 
Fair  truth  alone  (the  patient  man  reply'd) 
My  words  shall  dictate,  and  nay  lips  shall  guide. 
Cowper's     (1785)     'Task,'    v.     317,    allows 
settlings 

That  his  own  honour  dictates. 

And  still  Crabbe's  (1810)  '  Borough  '  (ii.)  :— 

To  all  the  praise  which  on  the  tomb  is  read, 

To  aU  that  passion  dictates  for  the  dead. 

And    is    that     accentuation     asserting    its 

modern  English  rights  again  ?     The  '  N.E.D.' 

gives  dictate  and  dictate  equal  rights.     Ben 

Jonson's   *'  rule  "   that  all  verbs  from  the 

Latin  have  accent  as  in  first  pers.  pres.  has 

not  been  holding  here. 

Acceptable — so  in  all  poets  to  the  present 
day — is  noted  now  as  changing  to  acceptable ; 
under  rule  of  accept.  It  has  been  com- 
pared thus,  above,  with  confessor. 

St.  Augustine  lives  as  Augustine  in  Calvin's 
Scotland.     And  in  the  American  tradition 
of  the  Pilgrims.      Vide  Longfellow's 
St.  Augustine,  well  hast  thou  said. 
The  contraction  Austin  is  proof  of  that  older, 
if    exceptional,    accent ;    even    as    'squire, 
squire,  is  proof  of  the  older  esquire,  still  the 
common  Americanism  ;  as  already  noted. 

Then  Bnrabbas  is  the  (c.  1590)  '  Jew  of 
Mjiltn, '  ;  and 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Bdrabbas 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian, 
was  the  expresssed  wish  of  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporary  Jew. 


'  Hamlet,'  again,  has,  of  Polonius, 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral. 
Though  always  obscure  in  Shakespeare,  his 
friend  Ben  Jonson  has 

He  will  come  here  in  a  hired  coach,  obscure. 

('  Alchemist,'  III.  ii.) 

And  in  Wordsworth's  (c.  1800)  '  Prelude  ' 
(i.  606),  that  word  is  still  hesitating  about 
going  with  the  multitude  : — • 

by  force 

Of  obscure  feelings  representative 
Of  things  forgotten. 

and  (ii.  317) 

the  soul 

Remembering  how  she  felt,  but  what  she  felt 
Remembering  not,  retains  an  obscure  sense 
Of  possible  sublimity. 

Yet    in    vii.     87,    the    modern    exceptional 

obscure  : — 

fell  short,  far  short, 
Of  what  my  fond  simplicity  believed 
And  thought  of  London — held  me  by  a  chain 
Less  strong  of  wonder  and  obscure  delight. 

Shelley  too :  obscure  and  obscure.  Is  the 
word  still  hesitating  in  Swinburne — '  Both- 
well,'  I.  i.  ?— 

And  the  unlit  earth  and  obscure  air  are  seen 
Pale  as  the  lamp's  self  yet  not  well  alight. 

If  commendable  is  anywhere  not  quite 
sure  of  itself  now  (against  commendable),  in 
Shakespeare,  surely,  it  is  always  already 
commendable  ;  spite  of  the  pretestings  which 
the  late  Professor  R.  Y.  Tyrrell  said  he  made 
to  Henry  Irving,  who  spoke 

'  Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  nature, 
Hamlet, 

and  who  would  not  give  in  to  tho  pro- 
fessor's commendable  there.. 

In  Shakespeare,  some  words  were  hesi- 
tating, but,  of  course,  not,  generally,  thus 
falling  forwards.  If  he  has  always  access 
and  aspect,  and  the  noun  converse,  and,  with 
Massinger,  canonized  ('Virgin  Martyr,'  III. 
i.),  he  uses  both  forlorn  and  forlorn  ;  re- 
venue and  revenue  ;  exile  and  exile — exile, 
commonly  in  the  later  authentic  plays ; 
though  some  of  his  earliest  contemporaries 
use  it.  And  the  first  scene  of  the  '  Comedy 
of  Errors  '  has 

His  goods  confiscate  to  the  Duke's  dispose  ; 
but  the  second 

Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
And  this  last  word  hesitated  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  down  to  our  own  day. 

Johnson  gave  only  confiscate  ;  yet  (as 
usual,  without  remark),  cites  Shakespeare, 
or  another  poet,  against  his  own  accenting. 
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Once  only  Shakespeare  has  the  older 
I  say,  without  characters  fame  lives  long. 

{'  Ric.  III.,'  III.  i.  81.) 

And     after     him,     Heywood — '  A     Woman 
killed  with  Kindness  ' — 'has 

On  whose  white  brows  thy  shame  is  character  'd. 
And  yet  that  older  accent  has  lingered  long. 

Nigh  a  century  after  Shakespeare,  in 
Dryden's  '  Hind  and  Panther  '  : — 

They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 

(iii.   1442.) 

And  a  century  after  that,  in  Young  : — 
Where  men  now  great,  from  their  revenues 

spent.    .    .    . 

Indeed  Shelley  had  always  revenue  ;    as  in 
the  1819  '  Cenci  '  (i.  265)  :— 

I  know  the  Pope 

Will  ne'er  absolve  me  from  my  priestly  vow 
But  by  absolving  me  from  the  revenue 
Of  many  a  wealthy  see. 

And  Aubrey  de  Vere,  half  a  century  later 
still,  in  the  1876  <  St.  Thomas  '  (II.  iv.)  :— 
Then  came  his  last  demand,  revenues  stored. 

Which  pronunciation  was  a  sort  of  parlia- 
mentary preserve  even  in  our  day.* 

Perdurable — a  word  almost  dropped,  from 
1600  to  1800,  marked  obsolete  by  Dr. 
Johnson  in  1755 — -has  hesitated  in  dic- 
tionaries, and  the  latest  have  perdurable — 
as  it  was  in  Chaucer  : — 

The  blissful  life  that  is  perdurable. 
But  it  is  perdurable,  from  '  Henry  V.,'  IV. 
v.   6:— 

O  perdurable  shame,  let's  stab  ourselves, 
to  Swinburne's  (1864)    c  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don  '  : — 

But  death  is  strong  and  full  of  blood  and  fair 
And  perdurable  and  like  a  lord  of  land. 

Yet,  on  the  way,  perdurable  ;    in  Southey's 
(1814)  'Roderick,'  xvi.  267:— 

Leaving  a  name  perdurable  on  earth. 

Converse  (sb.),  so  in  modern  dictionaries, 
which  note  converse  as  earlier.  And  yet  it 
has  hesitated  chronologically,  in  poets.  Cer- 
tainly in  Shakespeare  : — 

Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free." — ('  Othello,'  III.  i.  40.) 
and,  as  certainly,  in  Pope  : — 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

('  Essay  on  Man,'  iv.  379;) 

and  so  in  moderns. 

But  then  Byron,  midway  between  Pope 


*  Cornhill,  Nov.  1860  :— "  Every  parliamen- 
tary speaker  insists  on  pronouncing  '  revennue '." 
"  Now  obsolescent." — '  N.E.D.' 


and  us,  found  with  Shakespeare  against  his 
Pope  : — 

'Tis  but  to  hold 

Converse  with  nature's  charms,  and  view  her 
stores  unrolled. 

Portent,  always,  down  to  nineteenth 
century,  we  are  told  ;  as  in  Shakespeare  ; 
and  still  so,  in  some  present  dictionaries. 
Yet  Pope,  'Triumph  of  Fame'  (1711), 
452,  had 

Of  prodigies  and  portents  seen  in  air. 
Shelley  has  access  : — 
And  I  should  be  debarred  from  all  access. 
('  Cenci,'  I.  ii.  71.) 

Shelley  once  has  access*  Wordsworth,  also-, 
once.  The  word  early  became  access  in 
English  (notes  *  N.E.D.') — it  is  so  in  Milton  ; 
so  in  Dryden  (though  Shakespeare  always 
has  access ;  the  only  doubtful  passage, 
'  Hamlet,'  II.  i.  110,  "  Denied  his  access  to 
me,"  is  better  so,  in  sound  and  sense) — and 
Tennyson,  typical  of  modern  usage,  has  made 
it  go  again  the  natural  new  English  way  j 
as  Sir  Henry  Taylor  had,  in  Tennyson's- 
earliest  day  : — • 

To  block  them  out  from  access  of  provision. 
('  Philip  van  Artevelde,  1834.) 

and  Swinburne  has,  in  his  later 

Craves  leave  of  access  to  your  majesty. 

('  Bothwell,'  II.  ix.) 

Coventry    Patmore    still    (e.    1850)    has 


Grown  weary  with  a  week's  exile. 
Successor,     almost     all     dictionaries     will 
have.     But  Shakespeare's 

Great  Alexander 

Left  his  to  the  worthiest,  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

('  Winter's  Tale,'  V.  i.  48.) 
and 

Not  propp'd  by  ancestry  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way. 

('  Henry  VIII.,'  I.  i.  60.) 

To  which    there  is  poetic  succession,   from 
Dryden's  '  Secret  Love,'  V.  i.  : — • 

I  here  declare  you  rightful  successor  ; 
—the  only  practice,  for  the  '  Century  Dic- 
tionary's '     theory,     of     successor — through 
Wordsworth's 

To  Caesar's  successor  the  Pontiff  spake. 

('  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,'  i.  38.) 

(while  Shelley, 

So  think  their  fierce  successors, 
and  so  always),  down  to  A.  de  Vere's  '  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,'  111.  i.  3  :— 

My  steps  are  to  St.  Peter's  successor. 

In  the  strong  hand  of  Peter's  successor. 
Dryden,,      it     is      true,    while     illustrating, 
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as  above,  Todd's  'Johnson'  (1818),  that 
"  this  is  sometimes  pronounced  successor,'1'' 
can  also  be  there  quoted  : — 

And  curse  the  bright  successor  of  the  year. 
True,  poets  may  feel  free  to  hover  with 
their  accents,  as  above  noted,  or  even  to  use 
what  they  themselves  feel  archaic  ;  and  they  i 
certainly  may  feel  pleasure  in  the  generally  | 
more  beautiful  or  more  expressive  later -in-  i 
the-word  accent.     As,  Milton,  with  his  love 
for  room  to  have  his  vowel-say  on  a  'May 
Morning  '  (c.  1630)  :— 

The  flowering  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose.* 

Though  early  nineteenth-century  Words- 
worth, with  has  right  to  the  primrose,  calls  it 
so.  And  yet  in  '  The  Wedding  Sermon  '  of 
Coventry  Patmore's  '  Victories  of  Love ' 
(1863):— 

In  yellow  crowds  the  first  primrose. 
and  in  Robert  Bridges 's  '  Demeter  '  (1905) : — 

So^they  may  cull  the  delicate  primrose. 
Trench  noted  uproar  in  Milton  (1608-1674). 
But,  though  Beattie's  '  Minstrel '  (c.  1770) — 
Pope's  1720  '  Homer  '  had  had  uproar — heard 
a  mere  rapping  uproar-f  (as  in  Johnson),  and 
though  he  poorly  says  : — 

Can  passion's  wildest  tiproar  lay  to  rest, 
yet  in  Wordsworth's  '  Prelude  '  (ii.  15),  still 

the  revelry 
Continued  and  the  loud  uproar  ; 

notwithstanding  that  in  Wordsworth,  on  the 
whole,  uproar  is  commoner — and  Henry 
Taylor's  1834  'Philip  van  Artevelde,'  II.  ii.  3, 
has 

And  though  the  horn  sounds  never  so  clear 

With  the  hounds  in  loud  uproar  ; 

and  Campbell  (d.  1844)  saw  Nelson  and  the 
North 

amidst  that  joy  and  uproar. 

And  the  (c.  1850)  '  Consolation  '  of  Words- 
worth's follower,  Matthew  Arnold,  has 

strange  unloved  uproar. 
And  again,  '  Heine's  Grave  '  : — 

Hither  to  come  from  the  street's 

Uproar. 


Then  Ferguson's  (1872)  '  Congal  '  : — 

And  heard  o'er  all  the  huge  uproar,  through 

startled  Dalaray 
The  giant  went,  with  stamp  and  clash. 

And,  almost  as  late,    Morris's   *  Jason  '  (ix. 

286)  :— 

While  in  the  towers,  over  the  uproar, 
Melodiously  the  bells  began  to  ring. 

One  may  compare,  for  noise  and  stir,  shaking 
themselves  out  in  the  verb,  Spenser's 

Her  shrill  outcries  and  shrieks  so  loud  did  bray 
That  all  the  woodes  and  forestes  did  resound. 

('  Faery  Queene,'  i.  6,  7.) 

How  splendid  is  the  place-name  in 

Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound. 

('  The  Traveller,'  1764.) 

— that  characteristic  North  American  Indian 
penultimate  accent,  rising  a  fourth  ;  as  in 
Caughnawdga  near  Montreal,  or  Assinoboia, 
or  Chicago  ;  or  even  in  Toronto,  which  might 
have  kept  music  in  its  name,  if  the  un- 
fortunate place  had  been  settled  by  country- 
men of  those  who 

warble  immortal  notes  and  Tuscan  air, 
and  who   know  how  to  make  music  out  of 
n  +  t. 

And  how  splendid  the  place-name  amid 
ocean's 

yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 
('  Childe  Harold,'  iv.  181  (c.  1818).) 

And  Copenhagen  there  and  Trafalgar. 

(Southey's  '  Dream  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,'  about  the  same  date.) 

W.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


*  Shakespeare  indeed  had  been  a  modern,  con- 
fined to 

"  The  violets,  cowslips  and  the  primroses." 

('  Cymbeline,'  I.  v.    83.) 
"  The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose." 

(Ib.  IV.  ii.  221.) 
"  Pale  primroses 

That  die  unmarried." 

('  Winter's  Tale,'  IV.  iv.  122.) 
t  But  Shakespeare's   ear    heard    uproar    as    a 
noun,  always. 


ABRAHAM    COWLEY   AND    LORD 
FALKLAND. 

IF  the  following  has  not  been  noted,  it  is 
of  some  interest  as  being  a  letter  from 
Cowley's  "  chamber-fellow "  at  Trinity, 
giving  some  account  of  him  and  of  his 
literary  ventures  at  the  age  of  20.  It  also 
implies  that  Cowley  had  received  some 
kind  help  from  that  friend  of  poets  and 
men  of  learning,  Lucius  Gary,  Lord  Falk- 
land. It  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  in 
Rawlinson  MSS.,  Poet.  246.  After  a  dedica- 
tion "To-  the  most  accomplisht  his  highly 
honor<i  Ld  ye  L<*  Viscount  Falkland,  vpon 
the  receipt  of  a  book  ['  Cyril  and  Synesius,' 
Grsece,  in  folio]  from  his  L^ship  with  a 
letter,"  Cresswell  gives  his  lines,  "  If  books 
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be  fairest  pictures  .  .  ."  and  then  the  follow- 
ing letter  : — 
My  Noble  Lord, 

Yor  Ldship  hath  highly  fauorti  my  vnworthynes 
both  in  yor  Remembrance  &  gift,  the  memory 
whereof  will  encrease  my  admiracon,  of  your 
Ldships  singular  humanity,  &  my  affeccon  to 
these  studyes  wherunto  yor  Ldship  giues  both 
countence  &  perfection.  The  great  aduantage 
I  haue  made  of  this  change,  Diuinity  for  Poetry 
(besides  the  addition  of  the  language  &  yor 
Lordships  fauor)  makes  me  remember  the 
Judicious  Ld  Verulams  pitty  of  the  Heathen 
Theology,  whose  only  Fathrs  were  the  Poets.  I 
humbly  thank  yor  Ldship  for  this  &  other 
vndeserued  courtesy es  ther,  wher  I  had  only 
that  <fe  my  boldnes  to  authorize  my  welcome. 
The  like  obligation  I  must  acknowledg  in  the 
behalf  of  my  ingenious  chamber  fellow,*  albeit 


*  Side-note  in  MS.,  '  Mr.  Cowley.' 


now  absent.  He  hath  been  as  yett  a  Poett  in 
Decimo  sexto,  but  is  now  enlarging  the  Edition  : — 
An  English  Pastorall  &  a  Latin  Comedy  prsented 
here  :  We  haue  as  yett  receiued  neither  them  nor 
himselfe.  But  I  transgresse  against  yor  Lord- 
)  ships  occasions  &  my  manners.  I  was  bold 
besides  vsing  this  liberty  in  Prose,  to  signify  that 
this  poor  peice  of  Poetry  was  no  fiction,  but  the 
gratefull  acknowledgment  of 

Yor  Ldships  humble  &  most  obliged  seruant, 

B.  CRESWELL  : 
Trin:  Coll.  May  12,  1638. 

The  '  English  Pastorall  '  was  '  Love's 

Riddle,'  the  *  Latin  Comedy,'  '  Naufra- 
gmm  Joculare.' 

Half  a  dozen  poems  by  Robert  Cresswell 

are  preserved  in  MSS.  Rawlinson,  Poet.  147 

and  246.  G.  C.  MOORE  SMITH. 

Sheffield. 


PRINCIPAL    LONDON    COFFEE-HOUSES,    TAVERNS,    AND   INNS    IN   THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186,  226,  286.) 

(An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 


*Magpye 

*Magpye  and  Punch- 
bowl 

Magpye  and  Stump . , 
Maid's 

Maidenhead 


Maidenhead 

Man  in  the  Moon  . 
Man's 

Man  waring' s 
Margarets    . . 


Marine 


Without  Bishopsgate 

Corner  of  darks'  Place,  Bishops- 
gate  Within 

Old  Bailey  

Bow  Lane 

Great  Knightrider  Street 


Bam    Alley,    leading    into    the 

Inner  Temple 
Whitechapel 
Over  against  Lincoln's  Inn  Gate 

in  Chancery  Lane 
Faulcon  Court  against  St.  Dun- 

stan's    Church,    Fleet    Street 
Cheapside 


Castle  Court,  Birchin  Lane 


Marlborough 


Marlborough     Street,     Carnaby 
Market 


1729     Lane's  'Handy  Book,'  p.   177. 

1743  Levander,  A.Q.C.,   vol.   xxix.,    1916. 

—  Larwood,  p.  388. 

—  City  Press,  Oct.  6,  1897. 
1715     Larwood,  p.  221. 

—  '  London      Topographical      Becord,' 

1907,  iy.   105. 
1677     Shown     in     Ogilvy     and     Morgan's 

'  London  Survey' d.' 
1745     Bocque's  '  Survey.' 

1744  General  Advertiser,  April  6. 

1735     M.C.B.  Sessions  Books,  Nos.  902-931. 

1719  Daily  Courant,  June  13. 

1720  Daily  Courant,  July  9. 

1732     Diary  of  Viscount  Percival,  i.  273. 

1711  Daily  Courant,  Feb.  21.  "All  persons 
who  have  been  defrauded  by 
Faggots  and  others  who  are  listed 
in  the  Foot  Guards  are  desired  to 
leave  their  particular  cases  in 
writing  at  Margarets  Coffee  House 
next  the  Feathers  Tavern  in  Cheap - 
side  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  lay 
the  same  before  the  committee  of 
the  Honourable  the  House  of 
Commons  appointed  to  enquire 
into  these  abuses." 

1719     Daily  Courant,  June  1. 

1744     General  Advertiser,  Mar.  20. 

1733  Daily  Journal,  Jan.  6.  "For sale  by 
Candle  at  the  Marine  Coffee  House 
in  Birchin  Lane,  near  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change, on  the  9thinst.,  at  4  o'clock, 
66  chests,  fine  new  Mad  era  Citrons 
in  time.  Henry  Gambia,  Broker." 

1748     Plan  of  Great  Fire,  B.E.A.C. 

1780     Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  5. 
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Maryborough 
Marsh's 

Martin's 
Mermaid 


Mermaid 
Mews 


Mitcnels 
Mitre 

Mitre 
Mitre 

Mitre 

Mitre 

Myatt's 
*Xag's  Head 


Nag's  Head 
Nag's  Head 
Nag's  Head 
Nag's  Head 
Nag's  Head 
Nag's  Head 

Nag's  Head 
*Nag's  Head 

Nag's  Head 

Naked  Boy 

New 

New 

New  England 


Newmarket 
Noah's  Ark 
North's 


Norwich 


Cadogan  Street,  Chelsea            . .  — 

Silver  Street,   south  side  ;  Wood  1732 

Street 

Guildhall  Yard,  King  Street     . .  1705 

Great     Carter     Lane,     Doctors'      1677 
Commons 

1745 
1770 


Hackney ;  Church  Street 
Charing  Cross 

Crutched  Friars 
Shoemakers  Row,  Aldgate 

Lower  Thames  Street 
Little  Knightrider  Street,  Doc- 
tors' Commons 
Chancery  Lane 

Broad  wall,  South  wark 
Bond   Street 

Whitechapel,    north     side,    op- 
posite Bed  Lyon  Street 


Cheapside 
Aldersgate  Street 


Oxford  Street,  west  of  Blenheim 

(now  Ramillies)  Street 
Tothill  Street,  Westminster 

Audley  Street 
Islington 

High     (now     Heath)     Street, 

Hampstead 
Fenchurch  Street 


1789 
1741 
1744 

1743 
1745 
1749 
1745 
1744 


1751 
1720 
1677 

1732 

1745 
1742 

1732 


Haymarket,    west    side,    below     1720 

Norris  Street  1720 

Orange  Street,  Leicester  Fields        1711 


1745 


1733 
1732 


1752 


High  Holborn,  west  of  the  ' '  Three    1 745 

Cups  " 
Opposite  to  Sessions  House  in  the     1799 

Old  Bailey 

Sweeting's  Alley,   Threadneedle     1720 
Street  1747 

1760 
1760 


Thornbury,  v.  99. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  3. 
*  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1907,  iv.  91. 
Shown    on     Ogilvy     and     Morgan's 

'  London  Survey'd.' 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Levander   A.Q.C.,   vol.   xxix.,    1916, 

Sometimes  spelt  "  Mairmaid  "   or 

"  Meermaid." 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Daily  Advertiser,  Dec.  12. 
General  Advertiser,  Mar.  24,  kept  by 

Katherine  Perronet. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Rocque's  'Survey.' 
Heiron's  'Ancient  Freemasonry.' 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
'  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1906,  iii.  164. 

Bell's  '  Fleet  Street  in  Seven  Cen- 
turies,' p.  375. 

Lane's  'Handy  Book,'  p.  187. 

Daily  Courant,  July  7. 

Shown  on  Ogilvy  and  Morgan's 
'  London  Survey'd.' 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  387. 

Rocque's  'Survey.' 

'  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1907,  iv.  52. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  389.. 

Wheatley's  '  Bond  Street,'  Plate  1. 
Applebee's  Weekly  Journal,  Nov.  19. 
Daily    Courant,    Oct.    8 ;     Dobson's 

'  Hogarth  '  p.  138. 
Rocque's   'Survey.' 


Simpson's     '  London    Taverns     and 

Masonry.' 

Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  183. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  234. 
1746     Copy    of    the    Court    Rolls    of    the 

Manor. 
Chevallier  Correspondence,  '  N.  &Q.,' 

Mar.  5,  1921,  p.  196. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 


Mayfair 

High  Street,  Hampstead 

King  Street,  Guildhall 


Threadneedle  Street 


1744 
1713 
1711 
1719 
1720 
1735 
1744 
1754 
1720 


(To  be  continued.) 


Horwood's  '  Map  of  London.' 

Daily  Post,  Aug.  22. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Public  Ledger,  Feb.  25. 

Public  Ledger,  Mar.  7 — when  it  be- 
came the  "  New  England,  New 
York  and  Quebec  Coffee-house." 

General  Advertiser,  Mar.  17. 

Copy  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor. 

Daily  Courant,  Feb.  16. 

Applebee's  Weekly  Journal,  May  30. 

Applebee's  Weekly  Journal,  Nov.  19. 

The  Craftsman,  June  21. 

London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  21. 

Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  22. 

Daily  Post,  Oct.  6. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 
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GEORGE  DANIEL'S  FIRST  FOLIO  SHAKE- 
SPEARE.— The  Press  generally  discuss  the 
impending  sale  of  the  house  No.  81,  Picca- 
dilly, and  the  dispersal  of  its  contents,  which 
includes  in  its  valuable  library  this  important 
volume.  At  the  memorable  sale  of  George 
Daniel's  library,  July,  1864,  this,  as  lot 
1416,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Radclyffe, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Miss  Angela  Burdett- 
Coutts,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  price 
paid  was  £716  2s.  Qd.,  a  sensational  figure 
that  gave  world-wide  publicity  to  the  inci- 
dent. 

The  existence  and  ownership  of  the  volume 
were  matters  of  knowledge  many  years 
previously,  for  Daniel  had  few  treasures  he 
failed  to  write  or  speak  of,  and  Dibden  had 
extolled  it  in  his  '  Library  Companion.' 
The  late  H.  B.  Wheatley  ('  Prices  of  Books, 
1898,'  p.  225)  in  citing  this  says  : — •"  In  the 
first  class  he  placed  three  copies,  belonging 
respectively  to  Mr.  Cracherode,  the  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Grenville,  and  Mr.  Daniel 
Moore.  The  first  two  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  third  is  the  Daniel 
copy." 

Collier,  who  catalogued  Daniel's  library 
for  the  epoch-making  Sale,  extols  Daniel's 
judgment  in  claiming  this  to  be  "  the  first 
folio."  "  This  copy  will  to  all  future  time 
possess  a  world- wide  reputation." 

Rodd  the  bookseller  is  said  to  have  con- 
curred in  Daniel's  opinion  of  its  perfection. 
Of  course  Collier,  throughout  the  catalogue, 
indulges  in  hyperbole.  The  account  of  the 
provenance  of  the  volume  which  he  partly 
provides  is  to  the  effect  that  : — 

It  was  bequeathed  by  Daniel  Moore,  F.B.S.,  to 
William  Henry  Booth,  Esq.,  who  left  it  by  will  to 
John  Gage  Bokewode,  Esq.,  from  whom  it  passed 
to  William  Pickering  of  27,  Chancery  Lane,  either 
by  purchase  at  a  sale  or  by  exchange.  Here 
Daniel,  calling  by  chance  one  evening,  purchased 
it  for  100  guineas,  insisting  on  taking  it  away  at 
once.  When  the  bookseller  proceeded  to  parcel  it 
in  ordinary  brown  paper,  Daniel  insisted  on 
borrowing  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  and  in  this  it 
was  wrapped  and  taken  home  to  18,  Canonbury 
Square.  The  fact  that  Joseph  Lilly,  another 
bookseller,  later  offered  Daniel  £300  for  it,  is 
evidence  of  its  then  owner's  astuteness  in  having 
purchased  it  promptly  from  Pickering,  and  we  are 
left  wondering  at  what  price  that  bookseller- 
publisher  secured  it  from  its  previous  owner,  and  if 
George  Daniel's  fortunate  call  and  purchase  was 
really  chance  or  skillfully  pre-arranged. 

Whatever  its  destination  at  the  forth- 
coming sale,  the  volume  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  the  Daniel  copy. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


MULBERRIES. — A  correspondent  writing 
in  a  late  issue  of  The  Times  discourses 
pleasantly  about  an  old  mulberry-tree 
growing  in  his  walled  cathedral  garden — 
how  I  envy  him  his  old  walled  garden  ! — 
and  he  hazards  an  opinion  that  mulberry- 
trees  were  grown  in  England  long  before 
the  time  of  Shakespeare.  And  he  is 
right.  The  '  N.E.D.  '  has  frequent  men- 
tion of  mulberries,  the  earliest  in  Eng- 
land there  given  being  one  in  Wyclif's 
Bible,  where  his  rendering  of  part  of  2 
Chron.  i.  15  reads  "  cedres  long  as  mul- 
berries " — long,  I  suppose,  as  to  their 
limbs.  I  have  in  my  possession,  however, 
a  contemporaneous  copy  in  abstract  of  a 
Staffordshire  deed  mentioning  mulberries 
half  a  century  earlier.  It  runs  as  follows  : — 

Botterton  boscum.  Thomas  de  Stuche  ven- 
didit  Willielmo  de  Bromeley  totum  boscum 
crescentem  in  dominio  suo  de  Botterton,  videlicet, 
in  Jackefeld,  in  le  Furlonge,  in  le  Holt,  et  in 
Hikholm,  et  cum  quidem  summa*  fructus  mororum 
in  pomario  suo  die  Mercurii  proximo  ante  festum 
Pasche  anno  regni  Begis  Edwardi  tertii  post 
Conquestum  viimo.  (1333.) 

Carrando  dictum  boscum  infra  xviii  amios  a 
data  predicta.  (Vide '  Hist.  Coll.  Staffordshire  '  of 
1913,  p.  249,  where  I  give  this  abstract  in  English.) 

Thomas  de  Stuche  did  not  reside  in 
Butterton  but  at  Stuche  (Styche)  in  Salop, 
of  which  manor  he  was  also  lord. 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON,  F.S.A. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  '  KING  LEAR,'  1772. — 
It  has  recently  been  stated  that  performances 
of  '  King  Lear  '  rarely  occurred,  so  a  note 
from  The  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  Oct.  20, 1772, 
may  be  of  interest : — • 

We  hear  from  Carlisle,  that  on  Friday  evening 
last,  as  Buck's  Company  of  Comedians  were  per- 
forming the  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  for  the  benefit 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milles,  to  a  crowded  audience, 
the  Upper  or  Six-penny  Gallery,  which  covered 
that  of  the  Shilling  Gallery  and  hung  partly  over 
the  Pit,  on  a  sudden  gave  way,  and  buried  a  great 
part  of  the  people  below  for  some  time  in  the 
ruins. 

G.  D.  LUMB. 

31,  Lyddon  Terrace,  Leeds. 

PREDECESSORS  OF  '  N.  &  Q.'  (c/.  '  The 
Monthly  Miscellany,'  ante,  p.  229). — Another 
predecessor  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  '  The  British 
Apollo,'  1708,  published  weekly  and  issued 
afterwards  as  second  and  third  editions 


*  This  phrase  may  possibly  be  cum  quadam 
summa,  in  which  case  it  should  refer  to  a  fixed 
amount  or  quantity JJexactly  specified  in  the 
original  charter. 
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up'Uo  1718.  Many  of  the  Notes,  Queries, 
and  Replies  are  given  in  verse.  The  title 
page  describes  it  as  "  containing  about 
2,000  answers  to  curious  questions  in  most 
Arts  and  Sciences,  serious,  comical,  and 
humourous,  approved  of  by  many  of  the 
most  learned  and  ingenious  of  both  Uni- 
versities, and  of  the  Royal  Society,  Per- 
formed by  a  Society  of  Gentlemen."  A. 

'  THE  BEGGAB'S  OPERA  '  IN  DICKENS. — 
Literary  allusions  and  quotations  are  not 
numerous  in  the  works  of  Dickens  ;  perhaps 
this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  plain  people 
like  him.  But  the  following  reference  to 
*  The  Beggar's  Opera  '  may  be  worth  putting 
on  record.  In  '  David  Copperfield,'  chap, 
xxii.,  Miss  Moucher  says  : — 

Is  he  fickle  ?  Oh,  for  shame  !  Did  Tie  sip  every 
flower,  and  change  every  hour,  until  Polly  his 
passion  requited  ?  Is  her  name  Polly  ?  .  .  . 

The  quotation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
strictly  accurate.  C.  W.  B. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


'  ALBUM  AMICOBTJM  '  OF  WANDEBING 
SCHOLABS. — I  have  lying  before  me  two 
small  quarto  MS.  volumes,  each  the  '  Album 
Amicorum  '  of  a  wandering  Scottish  scholar. 
In,  each  a  page  is  devoted  to  an  autograph 
tribute  (in  Latin  or  Greek  or  Hebrew  or 
French — frequently  in  verse)  paid  to  the 
owner  of  the  book  by  a  friend  whom  he  has 
met  in  his  travels  among  the  continental 
Universities. 

The  album  of  George  Strachan  (see 
*  Musa  Latina  Aberdonensis,'  iii.  338-346) 
has  about  150  entries,  of  dates  from  1599  to 
1609,  written  at  Beam,  Toulouse,  Lyon, 
Bordeaux,  Montpellier,  Rome,  Padua,  &c. 
The  album  of  George  Craig,  '  Edinburgensis,' 
is  of  almost  the  same  size  and  date  ;  among 
the)places  represented  are  London,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Paris,  Geneva,  Venice.  Many 
well-known  names  appear  :  Theodore  Beza, 
Isaac  Casaubon,  Thomas  Dempster,  Arthur 
Johnston. 

Were  such  albums  common  at  the  date 
indicated  ?  Have  any  been  described  in 
detail  ?  P.  J.  ANDEBSON. 

University  Library,  Aberdeen. 


RUSSIAN  ?  BACKGAMMON. — In  Cavendish's 
'  Pocket  Guide  to  Backgammon,'  2nd  ed., 
1886,  two  pages  are  devoted  to  Russian 
Backgammon.  Where  can  I  find  a  more 
exhaustive  account  of  this  form  of  the 
game  ?  P.  J.  ANDEBSON. 

"  HABAKKUK  EST  CAPABLE  DE  TOUT." — 
This  saying  is  constantly  attributed  to* 
Voltaire.  I  noticed,  for  instance,  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1920,'"  capable 
de  tout,'  like  the  prophet  Habbakuk,"  and 
in  The  Quarterly  Review  for  the  same 
month,  "  as  Voltaire  said  of  the  prophet 
Habbakuk,  'capable  de  tout".'  But  did 
he  ever  say  it  ?  Can  anyone  give  the 
reference  ?  It  is  true  that  in  *  Zaire,'  IV.  ii., 
he  says,  "  Apprenez  qu'Orosrnane  est 
capable  de  tout,"  but  where  did  he  bring 
this  charge  against  the  prophet  ? — whose 
name,  by  the  way,  is  given  in  the  Bible  as 
Habakkuk.  C.  A.  COOK. 

Sullingstead,  Hascombe,  Godalming. 

SIB  JOHN  TOBIN  OF  LIVEBPOOL  :  DALZEL. 
I  have  an  old  silver  cup,  given  in  1799 
by  Governor  Dalzel  to  Captain  John  Tobin 
(afterwards  Sir  John  Tobin).  I  should  be 
grateful  for  any  particulars  about  Governor 
Dalzel. 

He  may  have  been  a  colonial  governor. 
It  may  be  of  assistance  to  mention  that 
Captain  John  Tobin  (1763-1851)  was  a 
native  of  Liverpool,  a  master  mariner  in  the 
African  trade,  and  well  known  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  and  in  the  China  trade.  In  1800 
he  was  a  merchant  in  Liverpool  and  im- 
ported palm  oil  and  ivory. 

He  was  Mayor  of  Liverpool  1819-1820, 
and  was  knighted  in  1820. 

(SiB)  ALFBED  TOBIN. 

3,  Temple  Gardens,  London,  E.G.  5. 

BAD  SEASON:  TBAGIC  OCCUBBENCE. — 
In  the  middle  or  late  fifties  of  last  century, 
I  think  about  the  time  of  the  Northumber- 
land Street  tragedy  (a  murderous  attack 
on  a  well-known  attorney),  there  was  a  very 
wet  summer,  causing  great  destruction  of 
crops  all  over  the  country  through  the 
continuous  rain.  In  the  Midlands  or  the 
South  of  England,  I  forget  which,  a  farmer 
walking  through  his  fields,  and  seeing  the 
sodden  state  of  the  grain,  gave  utterance 
to  some  blasphemous  expression,  and  in  a 
moment  afterwards  he  was  struck  dead. 
Can  any  reader  remember  the  incident,  and 
give  shortly  the  details  of  this  and  name 
of  place  where  it  happened  ?  A. 
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HATCHMENTS. — I  shall  feel  much  obliged 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  ask  any  one  of  your  | 
readers  who  may  be  a  pundit  on  such 
matters  a  question  as  to  the  practice,  which 
obtained  very  generally  up  to  some  fifty 
years  ago,  of  affixing  to  the  front  of  the 
house  of  the  head  of  a  "  family  of  distinc- 
tion "  at  his  death,  a  hatchment.  I  am 
surprised  to  hear  it  stated  that  the  custom 
prevailed  in  the  family  of  peers  only  and 
never  in  the  case  of  commoners. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
but  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  view  con-  j 
firmed  or  corrected.  W. 

BATHS  OB  SALTING  TANKS. — One '  fre- 
quently comes  across  receptacles  carved  out  \ 
of-  solid  stone  in  the  form  of  a  small  bath,  j 
The  size  over  all  is  about  three  feet  by 
two,  and  both  externally  and  internally  j 
the  bottom  slopes  considerably,  giving  anj 
internal  depth  of  about  one  foot,  tapering  | 
to  an  inch  or  two.  At  the  deeper  end  isj 
an  outlet  formed  either  by  a  hole  through} 
the  stone,  just  below  the  top  edge,  or  by  a 
channel  in  the  top  edge. 

I  have  heard  this  described  variously  as 
a  Roman  bath  (!)  and  a  medieval  salting 
tank ;  and  should  be  very  glad  of  en- 
lightenment as  to  its  true  nature.  I  have 
seen  one  specimen  so  unworn  that  it  may 
have  been  intended  for  some  fairly  modern 
trade  purpose,  HERBERT  C.  ANDREWS. 

JOHN  CBAWFTJRD. — John  Crawfurd  of 
Auehinames,  Renfrewshire  (died  1814),  sat 
in  Parliament  first  as  Member  for  Old 
Sarum  (1768)  and  afterwards  for  Ren- 
frewshire and  for  the  Glasgow  District  of 
Burghs  (1774-1790).  His  name  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Memoirs  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  whose  close  friendship  he  enjoyed. 
A  bachelor,  he  was  a  great  favourite  in  the 
fashionable  circles  of  his  day,  and  any 
references  regarding  him,  more  especially 
from  the  gossipy  Memoirs  and  Journals  of 
the  period,  will  be  welcomed.  J.  R.  A. 

SUNDIAL  :  CHRONOGRAM  MOTTO.  —  While 
on  a  holiday  in  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  I  came 
across  a  reference  to  a  sundial  which  used 
to  be  on  a  church  there  ;  it  had  for  its 
motto,  "  Deus  mihi  lux  et  salus,"  which 
gives  the  "  chronogram  "  1627  for  the  date. 
The  sundial  has  disappeared. 

Are  there  any  examples  of  dial  mottoes 
of  this  type  in  existence  now  ? 

JASPER  BRITTAIN. 


WILSON  :  PRATT  :  SYMES  :  LE  HUNTE.  — 
Can  anyone  give  me  the  ancestry  of 
Elizabeth  Wilson,  who  married  Sir  "John, 
Pratt  circa  1710  ?  Also  the  parents  and 
grandparents  of  Sir  John  ? 

I  want  also  the  ancestry  of  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Symes  of  Hillbrook,  Co.  Wicklow, 
who,  in  1769,  married  Anne  Le  Hunte  of 
Co.  Wexford.  KATHLEEN  A.  N.  WARD. 

SIR  RICHARD  BROWN,  BART.,  was  a 
Brigadier,  commanding  as  Lieutenant,  in 
"  The  Queen's  Troop  of  His  Majestie's 
Horse  -Guards,"  in  1684.  His  name  is  not 
given  in  Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetage  '  of 
1844.  What  is  known  about  him  ? 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut.  -Colonel. 

Cows  :  A  HERTFORDSHIRE  BELIEF.  —  - 
"  The  Country-Maids  commonly  observe 
to  dry  a  Cow  of  a  Sunday  Morning,  and 
then  she  will  always  calve  in  the  Day-time, 
as  they  say  "  (Win.  Ellis  of  Little  Gaddes- 
den,  '  The  Practical  Farmer  ;  or,  The  Hert- 
fordshire Husbandman,'  1759,  p.  124). 

Has  this  belief  been  noted  in  other  parts? 
E.  E.  SQUIRES. 

Hertford. 

A  HERTFORDSHIRE  TOWN  :  NAME 
WANTED.  —  "  There  is  a  town  in  Hertford- 
shire, not  far  from  London,  of  which  they 
say  that  there  is  nobody  poor  enough  to 
keep  the  town-hogs,  or  rich  enough  to 
keep  a  hog  -heard  "  (Defoe,  '  Behaviour  of 
Servants,'  1724,  p.  260). 

Has  the  town  alluded  to  ever  been  identi- 
fied ?  E.  E.  SQUIRES. 

Hertford. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  ON  HUNGARY.  —  I  am 
told  by  a  friend  that  Louis  Kossuth,  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  in  Liverpool  on  Dec. 
13  or  14,  1858,  quoted  a  long  passage  from 
a  speech  which,  he  alleged,  Oliver  Crom- 
well had  delivered  in  Parliament  and  in 
which  he  referred  to  Hungary  as  the  bul. 
wark  of  Christianity.  My  informant  has 
been  unable  to  find  any  contemporary 
record  of  this  incident.  Can  any  reader 
refer  my  friend  to  any  historian  of  Crom- 
well's time  in  confirmation  of  Kossuth's 
statement  ?  L.  L.  K. 

"  ARTEMUS      WARD  "        (CHARLES      F. 

BROWN).-  —  John    Camden's  Introduction  to 

Artemus  Ward  His  Book,'  in  1865,  included 


quotations  from  a  New  York  paper  setting 
out    the    humorist's    career    to    1864,    and 
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stating    that    Brown,    adopted    the    name' 
"  Art  emus  Ward  "  at  some  time  before  1860.  i 
Lately,  there  has   been  published  at  New  j 
York    '  The    Life   of   Artemas    Ward,    the  j 
first  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  | 
Revolution.     .     .     .     New  York:    Artemas  j 
Ward,'  the  publisher  being  great-grandson1 
to   the   subject   of   the   biography  (see  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement,  Sept.  15,  1921). 
In   absence    of   knowledge    whence    Charles 
F.    Brown    derived    his    later    well-known 
pen  and  platform  name,  can  it  be  supposed  j 
taken,  with  alteration  of  a  vowel,  from  the  j 
veteran    of     1728-1800?     It    may    be    re- 
marked that  the  use  of  "  Artemus  "    as    a 
Christian  name  in  Great  Britain  was  made 
evident  not  many  years  since  in  an  action 
for  libel. 

Is  "  Artemas,"  or  "  Artemus,"  or  are 
both  spellings,  correct  ?  W.  B.  H. 

HICKS  FAMILY  OF  KILMACANOGUE,  Co. 
WEXFORD. — Can  anyone  say  anything  as 
to  this  family  ?  From  a  parchment  of  Ulster 
King-at-Arms  it  is  stated  they  descended 
from  Thomas  Hicks,  a  cadet  of  the  Cots- 
wold,  Glos.,  family  of  Hicks,  who  came  to 
Ireland  in  1700.  I  believe  there  are  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  of  the  family  in 
the  church  at  Kilmacanogue. 

C.   STANSFELD  HICKS. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CRICKET. — Can  any 
reader  tell  me  of  any  history  of  cricketj 
Which  gives  full  information  about  the| 
game  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  j 
century,  especially  about  the  matches' 
played  by  "  The  Three  Parishes" — Godalming  i 
and  Farnham  in  Surrey,  and  Hartley  Row j 
in » Hampshire — against  the  M.C.C.  ? 

J.  R.  H. 

RUDGE  FAMILY. — I  should  be  grateful 
for  information  about  the  two  following 
persons  : — 

1.  Thomas  Rudge,  who  was  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  in  1748.     He  was  probably 
related  in  some  degree  to  the  Rudge  family 
which  produced  (a)  Edward  Rudge,  F.R.S. 
(1763-1846),     botanist     and    antiquary,     of 
Evesham  ;   and   (b)  his   son,   Edward  John 
Rudge,  F.R.S.  (1792-1861),  also  of  Evesham 

CD.N.B. '). 

2.  The  Rev.  James  Rudge,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
I  possess  an  engraving  of  him  by  J.  Thomson 
from  a  miniature  by  C.  F.  Tayler,  published 
August  1, 1820,  for  The  European  Magazine, 
by  J.  Asperne,  32,  Cornhill.  J.  R.  H. 


ANNE  BOLEYN'S  EXECUTION.  —  Recent 
mention  was  made  in  The  Times  of  an  elabo- 
rate film  picture  which  has  been  prepared  in 
Germany  on  the  subject  of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  scene  representing  the  execution 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  tfce  headsman  is  shown 
as  using  the  axe,  but  I  believe  that  this 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  fact,  and 
that  a  sword  was  specially  brought  from 
France  for  this  royal  execution.  What 
are  the  best  authorities  on  the  incident  ? 
J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly. 

AUTHOR    WANTED. — "  'Tis     a    wrong    way    to 
mercy  to  come  with  a  lie  in  their  mouth." 
Who  was  the  author  of  this  phrase  ? 

JAMES  SETON- ANDERSON. 
39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

'  MIMNERMOS  IN  CHURCH.' — I  should  be  glad 
to  learn  where  to  find  some  verses  so  entitled. 

F.   E.   C. 


HERALDRY. 

(12  S  ix.  104,  192,  233,  278.) 

IN  connexion  with  this  subject  may  I  sug- 
gest that  what  is  badly  wanted  is  a  book 
on  the  same  lines  as  Burke' s  '  Armory,' 
but  onl\  giving  particulars  from  the  original 
grant  of  arms.  The  details  I  would  suggest 
are  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  name  and  residence  of  person   or 
persons  to  whom  the  arms  are  granted,  with 
any  genealogical   information   contained   in 
the  grant. 

2.  Description    of    arms,  and   crest  and 
motto  if  any. 

3.  Date  of  grant. 

4.  By  whom  granted  and  where. 

I  know  the  ground  has  been  partly 
covered  by  '  Armorial  Families,'  but  arms 
included  in  this  work  are  only  those  used  to- 
day by  descendants  who  have  proved  their 
descent  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Heralds' 
College  from  the  grantee.  I  think  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  earlier  editions 
of  this  work  were  issued  with  an  object, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  the  Heralds'  College.  I  refer  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  first  four  editions.  These 
give  those  whcse  right  to  bear  the  arms  used 
had  been  proved  at  the  Heralds'  College, 
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in  ordinary  type,   and  those  whose    arms 
had  not  been  so  proved,  in  italics. 

To  my  certain  knowledge  this  had  the 
desired  result  in  many  instances,  so  that 
persons  that  were  originally  in  italics  were, 
in  subsequent  editions,* to  be  found,  often 
with  new  arms,  in  ordinary  type.  The 
fifth  edition  (1908)  was  the  first  to  omit 
the  italic  entries,  so  that  this  edition  only 
comprises  those  who  have  established  their 
right  at  the  Heralds'  College,  Ulster  Office, 
&c.,  to  bear  the  arms  habitually  used,  though 
at  the  end  there  is  a  list  of  those  whose 
right  of  arms  was  faulty. 

If  such  a  work  as  I  suggest  was  published, 
those  who  now  use  arms  could  prove  their 
right  to  them  by  tracing  their  descent  from 
the  grantee  without  the  expense  of  having 
to  go  to  the  Heralds'  College  to  do  so. 
There  must  be  many  persons  using  arms  to- 
day, to  which  they  cannot  prove  their  right, 
because  of  the  original  grant  having  been 
lost,  and,  though  they  would  like  to,  cannot 
do  so  owing  to  the  heavy  fees  demanded  at 
Heralds'  College. 

The  second  part  of  the  work  could  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  Papworth, 
and  an  index  locorum  would  be  a  useful 
addition. 

I  have  a  few  original  grants  of  arms  of 
the  late  eighteenth  century  and  early  nine- 
teenth and  would  be  only  too  pleased  to 
forward  the  particulars  I  mention  if  such  a 
work  were  contemplated. 

CHAS.  HALL  CROUCH. 

204,  Hermon  Hill,  South  Woodford. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN 
NAME  (12  S.  ix.  230,  273). — I  have  been 
hoping  that  this  query  would  have  produced 
some  satisfactory  answer.  I  am  interested 
because  instances  will  be  found  in  the  Pepys 
pedigree — notably  that  of  the  Diarist's 
grandfather  and  great -uncle,  called,  to 
differentiate  them,  Thomas  the  black  and 
Thomas  the  red.  I  have  a  theory  that  in 
this  case  the  father,  John  of  Cottenham, 
having  married  twice,  these  two  sons  were 
the  children  of  different  mothers.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  me  that  this  duplication 
of  names  may  have  arisen  in  cases  where 
the  first  child  so  named  was  weakly. 

W.  H.  WHITEAR,  F.R.Hist.S. 

10,  Fairlawn  Court,  W.4. 

Though  unable  to  offer  any  explanation 
of ^t his  practice,  I  could  give  several  instances 
that  I  have  come  across,  none  of  which  throws 


I  any   light    on    the   matter.   MR.   ST.    JOHN 

;  BROOKS   and   MR.    FULLER  may,   however, 

j  be  interested  to  hear  of  the  most  curious 

case  that  I  have  encountered,  that  of  John 

Wode  of  Saunderstead,    Surrey,  who,  in  his 

will  (36  Bodfelde),  mentions  no  fewer  than 

four  sons  named  John*  besides  an  Edward 

and  a  Henry.  F.  L.  WOOD. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  occurrence 
of  two  or  more  children  bearing  the  same 
Christian  name  in  the  same  family  arose  from 
the  strict  rule  of  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  etiquette  by  which  the  name  of  the 
chief    godparent    had  to   be   given  to   the 
!  infant    for  which    he  or  she  stood  sponsor. 
!  Though  the  rule  had  its  exceptions  it  was 
i  undoubtedly    the    rule,   and    probably    one 
|  on    which   important    personages    and   rich 
uncles    were    sensitive.     Queen    Elizabeth's 
"  good    judge,"    John    Clench,    had    appa- 
rently   three    sons    of    that    name,    to    say 
nothing     of     poor     relations.     Sons,     who 
required    more    patronage    in    those    days 
than    daughters,    seem    to    have    suffered 
from    this    confusing    custom    more    than 
their  sisters.  PERCY  HULBURD. 

In  this  connexion  Harry  Champion's  song, 
"  I'm  Henery  the  Eighth,  I  am,"  must  not 
be  forgotten.  J.  ARDAGH. 

"LAY"  AND  "LIE"  (12  S.  ix.  270).— 
The  confusion  of  "  lay  "  with  "  lie  "  was 
and  is  not  restricted  to  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries,  as  the  following 
examples  will  show  :  — 

For  a  moment  it  [the  wind]  would  die  away, 
and  the  traveller  would  begin  to  delude  himself 
into  the  belief  that,  exhausted  with  its  previous 
fury,  it  had  quietly  lain  itself  down  to  rest 
('  Pickwick  Papers,'  by  Charles  Dickens,  1837, 
p.  137,  chap.  xiv). 

Instances  have  occurred,  previous  to  a  fete 
champetre  on  the  following  day,  of  their  [i.e., 
ladies]  sleeping  all  night  in  an  easy  chair,  for 
fear  of  disturbing,  by  laying  down  in  bed,  the 
cumbrous  load  of  powder  and  pomatum  with 
which  their  hair  had  been  decorated  ('  Family 
Memoirs,'  by  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Baronet,  printed 
for  private  circulation,  1849,  p.  71). 

In  others  the  bones  laid  promiscuously  :  some 
of  them  appeared  partly  burned  ('  The  Shrines 
{and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old  and  New  World,'  by 
|  B.  B.  Madden,  1851,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1).  Madden  is 
i  quoting  from  an  account  of  ancient  graves  in 
|  Western  America,  by  "  Mr.  Harriss,  a  member 
j  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society." 

Any  one,  in  the  least  taller  than  the  Duke, 
i  could  not  have  laid  at  full  length  upon  it  ('  Words 
i  on  Wellington,'  by  Sir  William  Fraser,  Baronet, 
|M.A.,  1889,  p.  106). 

Some   said   the   horse   reared  ;   others   that  he 
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"  bucked."  Some  that  he  laid  down,  and  rolled 
upon  the  Duke  (Ibid.,  p.  196). 

Arda  Viraf  .  .  .  after  drinking  a  powerful 
narcotic,  laid  down  to  sleep  wrapped  in  pure 
white  linen  ('  Persia  '  ('  Story  of  the  Nations  ' 
series),  by  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin,  lately  United  States 
Minister  to  Persia,  3rd  ed.,  1891,  p.  175). 

Then  cunningly  laid  in  wait  where  she  would 
come  alone,  and  swiftly  .  .  .  killed  her.  ('  A 
Young  Man's  Year,'  by  Anthony  Hope,  Nelson 
and  Sons,  no  date,  chap,  xxx.,  p.  386). 

Passengers  are  frequently  caught  snatching 
up  packages  laying  on  the  platform  and  trucks 
(The  Times,  Feb.  23,  1920,  p.  7,  s.v.  '  Increasing 
Thefts  on  Railways  '). 

His  body  will  lay  in  state  in  the.  City  Hall 
(The  Daily  Mail,  Continental  Edition,  March  21, 
1920,  in  the  account  of  the  shooting  of  Mr. 
McCurtain,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork). 

ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

R.  HENRY  NEWELL  ("  ORPHEUS  C. 
KERR")  (12  S.  ix.  273). —He  was  born  in 
New  York  City  on  Dec.  13,  1836.  I  have 
no  record  of  his  death.  At  any  rate  he  was 
alive  in  1 900  according  to  Applet  on' s  *  Ameri- 
can'Cyclopedia,'  the  last  edition  of  which, 
in  the  British  Museum,  bears  the  date  of 
that  year.  As  MR.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS 
may  probably  be  aware,  he  married  the 
celebrated  Adah  Isaacs  Minken,  of 
"  Mazeppa  "  fame,  in  New  York  on  Oct.  5, 
1861,  and  divorced  her  four  years  later. 

WlLLOUGHBY    MAYCOCK. 
"SHALL"    AND    "  WlLL  "    IN     A.V.    (12    S. 

ix.  271).— The  marginal  note  at  1  St.  Peter 
iv.  8,  is  one  of  the  few  contained  in  the  A.V. 
-of  1611,  and  not  of  the  many  added  in  1769 
by  Dr.  Blayney — whose  references  are  often 
pointless,  and  whose  grammar  is  strangely  at 
fault  in  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

"  Shall,"  the  undoubted  rendering  in 
St.  James  v.  20,  defines  the  result  of  love's 
action ;  "  will "  the  intention.  Love  is 
ready  to  conceal  rather  than  to  proclaim 
a  neighbour's  faults  ;  and  the  cultivation  of 
this  spirit  will  automatically  bury  the 
-charitable  person's  own  sins.  The  am- 
biguity in  the  meaning  of  the  verb  and  the 
reference  of  the  noun  is  probably  deliberate  in 
St.  Peter.  Proverbs  x.  12,  supports  "  will  "  ; 
St.  James  "  shall."  W.  E.  B. 

"FLOREAT  ETONA!"  (12  S.  ix.  Ill,  153, 
234,  277). — I  find  that  the  inscription  on 


the    engraving    of    Lady   Butler's    picture 
s  "  58th,"  not  "  5th,"  as  I  have  stated, 


reads  ,     r     

nor  "  52nd  "  as  has  been  "suggested. 

HUGH  S.  GLADSTONE. 


COUNTESS  HANSKA'S  LETTERS  TO  BALZAC 
(12  S.  iv.  327). — At  this  reference  I  inserted 
M.  Brunetiere's  query  as  to  the  existence 
and  whereabouts  of  these  letters,  but  with- 
out any  reply.  Since  then  I  have  purchased 
a  volume  of  Balzac's  letters  to  the  Countess, 
containing  156  such  letters,  which  is  evi- 
dently the  first  volume  only,  as  M.  Brunetiere 
says  248  were  published  in  1899,  while  not 
one  from  the  Countess  to  Balzac  has  as  yet 
seen  the  light. 

Balzac's  letters  in  my  copy  range  from 
1833  to  1842,  and  in  a  footnote  to  the 
first,  dated  January,  1833,  it  is  stated 
that : — 

Madame  Hanska,  nee  Comtesse  Eveline 
Rzewuska,  qui  avait  alors  vingt-six  ou  vingt-huit 
ans  .  .  .  avait  adresse,  chez  1'editeur  Gosselin, 
a  Balzac — alors  age  de  trente-trois  ans — une 
lettre  signee  L'Etrangere,  qui  lui  fut  remise  le 
28  fevrier  1832.  D'autres  suivirent ;  celle  du 
7  novembre  se  tenninait  ainsi :  "  Un  mot  de 
vous,  dans  La  Quotidienne,  me  donnera  1'assurance 
que  vous  avez  re<ju  ma  lettre,  et  que  je  puis  vous 
ecrire  sans  crainte.  Signez-le :  A.  L'E.  .  .  . 
H.  de  B."  Cet  accuse  de  reception  parut  dans 
La  Quotidienne  du  9  decembre.  Ainsi  fut  in- 
augure  le  systeme  de  la  "  Petite  correspondance," 
et  du  meme  coup,  cette  correspondance  entre 
le  grand  homme  et  celle  qui  devait,  dix-sept  ans 
apres,  en  1850,  devenir  sa  femme. 

Again  one  is  led  to  ask  :  What  became 
of  her  letters  ?  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they 
were  subsequently  burned,  from  a  line 
in  the  fifth  letter  from  Balzac  under  date 
June  1,  1833,  in  which  he  observes  : — • 

Vous  aurez  quelque  regret  de  m'avoir  dit  de 
b  ruler  vos  lettres. 

If  this  request  was  obeyed,  and  if  the 
letters  were  autobiographically  as  fascinat- 
ing as  those  from  Balzac,  French  literature 
is  all  the  poorer  for  their  loss. 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

PETTY  FRANCE  (12  S.  viii.  407,  452,  477  ; 
ix.  95,  197,  238).— An  old  map  of  London 
dated  1790  which  I  have  gives  the  street  as 
Pettit  France.  C.  C.  WOOLLARD. 

68,  St.  Michaels  Road,  Aldershot,  Hants. 

MUSTARD  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  211,  254, 
295). — This  was  a  well-known  surname  not 
many  years  since,  and  may  be  so  still,  in 
or  near  Manningtree,  Essex.  W.  B.  H. 

SKELDERAND  SKELDERGATE(12S.  ix.  272). 
— Arnold  J.  Cooley's  *  English  Dictionary ' 
(1861)  gives  "  Skelder — a  vagrant  (obsolete)." 
Perhaps  Skeldergate  at  York  may  have  been 
a  resort  in  medieval  times 'for  persons  of  that 
description.  G. 
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THREE-COIN  TRICK  (12  S.  ix.  271). — 
Probably  the  trick  referred  to  is  that  in 
which  the  object  is  to  count  ten  with  three 
coins.  The  operator  lays  three  pennies 
on  the  table  and  after  saying  "  Can  you 
do  this  ?  "  he  picks  them  up  one  at  a 
time,  counting  "  One,  two,  three."  He 
then  puts  them  down  on  the  table  again 
one  at  a  time,  counting  "four,  five,  six." 
He  then  picks  two  of  them  up,  saying 
"  seven,  eight,"  and  pointing  to  the 
penny  laid  on  the  table  says  "  one  down." 
He  lastly  lays  the  two  pennies  he  has  in  his 
hand  on  the  table  one  at  a  time,  counting 
"  nine,  ten."  He  then  picks  up  the 
ccins  and  handing  them  to  one  of  the  vic- 
tims sa^s,  "  Now  you  try."  The  catch  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  those  who  do  not  know 
the  trick  always  begin  by  putting  down  the 
coins,  whereas  it  is  essential  to  commence  ! 
by  having  the  coins  on  the  table  and  picking 
them  up.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  leaves  two 
down  instead  of  one  and  the  trick  fails. 

JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY,  LITTLE  OAKLEY, 
ESSEX  (12  S.  ix.  212,  257,  298). — I  visited  this 
church  in  1910  to  examine  the  architecture 
and  memorials.  On  referring  to  the  notes 
I  made  then  I  find  "  there  are  no  less  than 
five  doorways  in  the  walls,  two  of  which 
are  blocked  up.  The  finest  is  the  western 
one,  which  is  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the 
hood  mould  has  carved  dripstones  repre- 
senting crowned  lions  with  human  faces. 
In  the  spandrils  are  the  arms  of  De  Vere 
and  Howard."  I  do  not  know  if  these  are 
identical  with  the  arms  MR.  YOUNGER  refers 
to,  but  in  any  case  there  is  no  doubt  MR. 
CLEMENTS  (at  the  second  reference)  is  correct. 
The  Manor  of  Little  Oakley  Hall  passed  to 
Joane  de  Walton,  who  married  Sir  John 
Howard.  He  died  in  1424,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  brought  this 
manor  to  her  husband,  John  De  Vere, 
the  12th  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  that  family 
presented  to  the  living  from  1448  to  1540. 
In  1913  I  again  visited  the  church  and  noted 
the  whole  of  the  memorials  in  the  church- 
yard. One  of  more  than  usual  interest  was 
contributed  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  (11  S.  viii.  505). 
WILLIAM  GILBERT,  F.R.N.S. 

BERNARD  CAPES:  INSCRIPTION  AT  WIN- 
CHESTER (12  S.  ix.  250). — This  is  taken  from 
the  author's  last  book,  '  Where  England 
sets  her  Feet.'  C.  B.  EVANS. 

Beechcroft,  Berwick  Road,  Shrewsbury. 


GENTLEMEN-PENSIONERS,  1684  (12  S.  ix. 
249,  293). — The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  the 
corps  which  still  exists,  was  established  by 
Henry  VII.  in  1485,  and  in  1509  Henry  VIII. 
established  a  second  body-guard  of  men-at- 
arms  (Fortescue,  '  Hist,  of  the  British 
Army,'  1899,  vol.  i.,  pp.  110,  112). 

This  second  body-guard  was  known  as 
"  The  Spears  of  Honour "  and  was  soon 
discontinued. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  describes  the' 
arrival  in  England  of  Anne  of  Cleves, 
December,  1539.  Henry  VEIL  was  dis- 
satisfied with  her, 

nevertheless,  he  outwardly  cherished  her,  without 
making  any  publick  demonstration  of  dis -favour 
towards  her,  or  neglect  of  any  Solemnity  for  her 
reception  at  London  and  elsewhere.  All  which 
made  the  greater  shew,  that  the  King  remember- 
ing what  enemies  he  had  abroad,  and  discontented 
persons  at  home,  had  renewed  the  Guard  of  fifty 
Pensioners,  intermitted  since  the  first  year  of  his 
Reign  ('  The  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  Henry 
the  eighth,'  fol.  1649,  p.  454). 

The  Corps  of  Gentlemen- Pensioners  is, 
I  believe,  now  existing  as  the  Gentlemen-at- 
Arms  or  Body  Guard,  and  the  relation  of 
this  corps  to  the  Spears  of  Honour  of  1509 
is  discussed  by  Colonel  John  Glas  Sandeman 
in  '  The  Spears  of  Honour  and  the  Gentle- 
men Pensioners,'  pp.  1-34,  8vo,  1912 
(Robert  Higginbottom,  printer,  Hayling 
Island,  Hants). 

HORACE  W.  MONCKTON. 

THE  LAND  OF  GORE  (12  S.  ix.  248). — 
King  Bagdemagus  was  not  the  only,  or  most 
famous,  King  of  "  Gore  "  mentioned  by  the 
Romancers.  A  more  outstanding  figure 
is  that  of  Urience,  father  of  Owain  and 
brother  of  Lot,  King  of  Orkney.  Concern- 
ing him,  much  interesting  information  will 
be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  '  Mabinogion,' 
Everyman's  Library,  vol.  97,  pp.  355-358. 
He  was,  according  to  '  The  Genealogy  of  the 
Saints,'  quoted  in  Camb.  Biog.  (Cambrian 
Biography,  presumably)  a  Prince  of  Rheged, 
a  district  comprising  Cumberland  and 
adjacent  territory,  who  came  into  South 
Wales  and  assisted  in  expelling  certain 
invaders  who  had  gained  a  footing  there  in 
the  time  of  Maxen  Wledig,  the  Emperor 
Maximus,  A.D.  383.  "  The  old  Romancers," 
the  note  goes  on,  "  connect  him  with  South 
Wales,  and  call  him  King  Uryens  of  Gorer 
evidently  intended  for  Gower  in  Glamor- 
ganshireV'  I  do  not  think  the  topography 
of  Malory  and  the  Trouveres  can  be  taken 
very  seriously.  F.  L.  WOOD. 
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DE  GONCOURT  ON  COLLECTING  (12  S. 
ix.  249). — The  following  is  from  Whitman's 
\  Print  Collector's  Handbook  '  : — 

Ma  volonte  est  que  mes  dessins,  mes  estampes, 
mes  bibelots,  mes  livres,  enfin  les  choses  d'art 
qui  ont  fait  le  bonheur  de  ma  vie,  n'aient  pas 
la  froide  tombe  d'un  musee,  et  le  regard  bete 
du  passant  indifferent,  et  je  demande  qu'elles 
soient  toutes  eparpillees  sous  les  coups  de  niarteau 
da  commissaire-priseur  et  que  la  jouissance  que 
m'a  procuree  1'acquisition  de  chacune  d'elles, 
soit  redonnee,  pour  chacune  d'elles,  a  un  heritier 
de 'mes^gouts. 

F.  B.  M. 

DANTE'S  BEARD  (12  S.  ix.  271).- 
MR.  BUSH  has  ventured  on  the  dangerous 
and  delicate  question  of  Dante's  beard. 
It  is  not  certain  that  Beatrice's  admonition 
*'  alza  la  barba  "  refers  to  a  beard  at  all. 
The  expression  was  used  to  children  in 
much  the  same  way  that  we  might  say 
*'  Now  be  a  man,"  and  coming  from  the 
lips  of  Beatrice  it  means  that  Dante's 
timid  attidude  was  unworthy  of  a  grown-up 
person.  No  doubt  Dante  had  a  beard  at 
one  period  of  his  life  ;  Boccaccio  tells  us 
that  he  neglected  himself  after  the  death 
of  Beatrice,  and  grew  one  then,  but  it  did 
not  appear  in  Giotto's  portrait,  which  re- 
presented Dante  when  he  was  compara- 
tively young.  Nor  does  it  appear  in  the 
so-called  "  death-mask,"  but  this  omission 
might  be  due  to  the  fact  that  to  obtain  the 
cast  the  beard  would  have  to  be  removed. 
Among  the  many  portraits  of  Dante  that 
Mr.  Holbrooke  has  reproduced  in  his  book 
there  is  not  one  that  represents  the  poet 
with  a  beard. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  make  too  much 
of  portraits  of  Dante  ?  The  world  has 
many  fashions  of  honouring  its  supermen, 
and  Dante  has  been  honoured  in  two  ways, 
strangely  different.  The  artists,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  intellectual  world, 
have  done  him  honour  by  giving  him  a  face 
that  he  never  had  perhaps  ;  for  the  face 
that  we  know  so  well  is  the  result  of  a 
process  of  evolution  that  went  on  for  a 
century  or  two,  in  the  studios  of  painters, 
in  the  workshops  of  enamellers  and  medallists. 
'Tis  a  long  journey,  it  must  be  confessed, 
from  the  placid  youthful  face  of  Giotto's 
fresco  to  the  traditional  type  of  face  that 
mirrors  the  "  grande  ame  immortellement 
triste  "  of  which  Alfred  de  Musset  speaks, 
and  it  is  natural  to  ask  how  much  of  the 
original  remains  in  the  final  result.  On 
ihf  other  hand,  popular  legend,  if  M.  Louis 
Gillet  may  be  believed,  has  developed  on 


entirely  different  lines,  and  has  represented 
Dante  as  a  sort  of  clown,  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  repartee,  who  thinks  it  a  proof  of 
intellect  to  have  the  last  word  in  a  quarrel 
— a  jolly  fellow,  in  short,  who  would  not 
have  objected  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with 
Rabelais  in  a  country  inn.  Those  who  are 
shocked  and  incredulous  at  such  a  state- 
ment should  call  to  mind  some  of  the  stories 
that  were  told  of  Virgil  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 
The  Authors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

Dante  is  represented  with  a  beard  on  the 
tomb  assigned  to  him  in  Ravenna  ;  but  I 
know  not  by  what  authority  it  sprouted. 
It  is  just  possible  that  in  '  Purg.'  xxxi.  68, 
"  beard  "  may  have  seemed  more  dignified 
than  mere  "  chin,"  or  in  some  other  respect 
|  have  suited  the  poet's  purpose  better. 

ST.  SWITHIN. 

Your  correspondent  asks  if  there  is  any 
portrait  of  Dante  with  a  beard.  I  think 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  all  the  portraits 
of  Dante  are  taken  from  a  post-mortem  cast. 
The  only  portrait  taken  during  his  life  was 
by  Giotto  in  the  early  part  of  it.  This 
portrait  is,  or  was,  in  the  Podesta's 
(Mayor's  ?)  Palace  at  Florence,  and  as  late 
as  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  covered  with  whitewash.  (The  English, 
it  seems,  are  not  monopolists  in  the  art  of 
whitewashing.)  It  represents  a  face  not 
.yet  developed,  so  as  to  exhibit  those  well- 
marked  lines  of  thought  and  expression 
which  we  see  in  the  usual  portraits.  The 
face  is  smooth  and  unwrinkled,  although 
the  oval  contour  of  the  face  is,  of  course, 
just  the  same.  There  are  several  excellent 
I  prints  of  it.  It  is  called  the  "  Bargello 
j  portrait,"  and,  I  believe,  was  not  discovered 
(under  the  whitewash)  till  1841. 

Edmund  Fitzgerald  said  of  it : — 

It  is  a  most  awful  head  :  Dante  when  about 
twenty-five  years  old.  The  likeness  to  the 
common  portraits  of  him  when  old  is  quite 
evident.  All  his  great  poem  seems  in  it ;  like 
the  flowers  in  the  bud. 

J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

3,  Oakley  Street,  S.W.  3. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OF  EMINENT  SCIENTISTS 
(12  S.  ix.  250).— 10.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw 
died  at  his  town  residence,  Belgrave  Mansions, 
but  was  buried  from  his  country  seat,  Holly- 
combe,  in  Sussex.  I  did  not  go  to  the  funeral, 
but  he  was  probably  buried  in  Liphook 
churchyard.  L.  L.  K. 
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TRIAL  FOB  HERESY  :  A  BARRISTER'S 
"BoN  MOT"  (12  S.  ix.  272).— MR.  H.  J. 
AYLIFFE  will  find  a  full  account  of  the  trial 
to  which  he  refers,  together  with  the  epi- 
taph, in  Nash's  '  Life '  of  Lord  Westbury 
vol.  2,  pp.  73-79. 

I  append  the  epitaph.  It  arose  out  o: 
the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the 
appeal  of  two  of  the  authors  of  '  Essays  anc 
Reviews.'  The  epitaph  was  attributed  to 
Sir  Philip  Rose  :— 

RICHARD  BARON  WESTBURY, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

He  was  an  eminent  Christian, 

An  energetic  and  merciful  Statesman, 

And  a  still  more  eminent  and  merciful  Judge. 

During  his  three  years'  tenure  of  office 
He  abolished  the  ancient  method  of  conveying  land 
The  time-honoured  institution  of   the  Insolvents 

And  [Court, 

The  Eternity  of  Punishment. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career, 
In  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 

He  dismissed  Hell  with  costs, 
And  took  away  from  orthodox  members  of  the 

Church  of  England 
Their  last  hope  of  everlasting  damnation. 

G.  T.  S. 

Liverpool. 

Your  correspondent,  MR.  AYUFFE,  probably 
has  in  mind  the  suggested  epitaph  for  Lord 
Westbury,  generally,  and  rightly  I  believe, 
attributed  to  E.  H.  Pember,  Q.C.,  a  well- 
known  practitioner  at  the  Parliamentary 
Bar.  It  was  a  propos  of  the  judgment 
delivered  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  the  case  against  Dr. 
Rowland  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson  insti- 
tuted by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Lord 
Westbury  was  then  Lord  Chancellor  and 
read  the  judgment.  The  following  is  the 
latter  part  of  the  epitaph  : — 
In  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 

He  dismissed  Hell  with  costs, 
And  took  away  from  orthodox  members  of  the 

Church  of  England 

The  last  hope  of  everlasting  damnation. 
A   fuller    account    of    the    case    and   the 
whole  of  the  epitaph  is  set  out  in  the  second 
volume  of  Nash's  '  Life  '  of  Lord  Westbury, 
p.  78,  J.  E.  LATTON-PICKERING. 

The  case  referred  to  under  this  heading 
was  tried  by  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury 
sitting  in  1864  as  member  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  hear 
appeals  on  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews  '  cases, 
when  he  acquitted  the  defendants  on  all 
counts,  and  decided  that  a  disbelief  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  did  not  con- 
stitute heresy.  The  bon  mot  referred  to  was 


attributed  at  the  time  to  one  of  the  counsel 
engaged  in  the  case,  and  was  subsequenty 
expanded  into  the  following  epitaph  :— 

M.S. 

RICHARD  BARON  WESTBURY 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England 

He  was  an  eminent 

Christian  : 
An  energetic  and  successful 

Statesman : 
And  a  still  more  eminent  &  successful 

Judge. 
During  his  three  years'  tenure  of  office 

He  abolished 
The  time-honoured  institution  of  the  Insolvent 

Court, 
The  ancient  mode  of  conveying  land, 

And 

The  eternity  of  punishment. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career 

In  the  Judicial  Committee  of 

The  Privy  Council 

He  dismissed  the  day  of  judgment  with  costs, 
And  took  away  from  evil  doers 

In 
The  Church  of  England 

Their  dread 
Of  everlasting  torment. 

This  epitaph  was  published  anonymously 
after  the  death  of  Lord  Westbury  in  1873. 
J.  E.  HARTING. 

The  bon  mot  referred  to  occurs  in  a 
mock  epitaph  which  circulated  in  the  Temple 
after  Lord  Westbury  (Lord  Chancellor 
1861-65)  had  pronounced  the  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  famous  cases  which  arose 
from  the  publication  of  '  Essays  and  Re- 
views '  (Bishop  of  Salisbury  v.  Williams) 
Fendall  v.  Wilson,  2  Moore  P.C.  (N.S.  375.) 
One  of  the  points  at  issue  was  whether  the 
Rev.  Henry  Bristow  Williams  had  expressed 
unorthodox  views  on  the  subject  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  in  giving  the  decision  of 
bhe  Court  on  this  point  Lord  Westbury 
remarked  : — 

We  are  not  required,  or  at  liberty,  to  express 
any  opinion  upon  the  mysterious  question  of 
inal  punishment,  further  than  to  say  that  we 
lo  not  find  in  the  formularies  to  which  this  article 
refers  any  such  declaration  of  our  Church  upon 
;he  subject  as  to  require  us  to  condemn  as  final 
in  expression  of  hope  by  a  clergyman  that  even 
;he  ultimate  pardon  of  the  wicked  who  are  con- 
demned in  the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  con- 
istent  with  the  will  of  Almighty  God. 

There  are  several  versions   of  the  mock 

*pitaph  on  Westbury  to  which  this  judgment 

jave  rise.     One  is  given  by  MR.  LEONARD 

PRICE  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  (11  S.  xii.  422),  but  a 

setter  and  more  pointed  one  is  that  supplied 

US.  xii.  464)  by  SIR  HARRY  B.  POLAND, 
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who  confidently  attributed  this  jeu  d' esprit 
to  Edward  Henry  Pember,  Q.C.,  a  leader 
of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  although  Nash, 
Westbury's  biographer,  states  that  it  was 
considered  by  some  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Philip  Rose. 

LEONARD  J.  HODSON. 
Robertsbridge,  Sussex. 

WALTER  BLANDFORD,  "  POSTEA  OXONI- 
ENSIS  "  (12  S.  ix.  210).— There  is  no  diffi- 
culty about  this  inscription,  if  H.  C N 

will  refer  to  the  original  or  to  a  reprint  of 
it.  It  runs  postea  Oxoniensis,  demum  Vigor- 
niensis,  episcopus — "  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  lastly  Bishop  of  Worcester." 

F.  A.  M.  A. 

Oxford. 

ARMY  LISTS  : '  A  SUCCESSION  OF  COLONELS  ' 
(12  S.  ix.  209).— The  1758  Succession  of 
Colonels  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Not 
long  after  that  year  it  was  incorporated 
in  the  annual  '  List  of  Officers  '  published 
by  Millan. 

F.  A.  M.  A. 

Oxford. 

GEORGE  WATESON,  RECTOR  OF  MILL- 
BROOK  (12  S.  ix.  72).— In  the  '  Life  of 
Bishop  Ken,'  by  Canon  W.  L.  Bowles, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  184,  a  list  of  the  non-juring 
clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  is  given, 
and  amongst  them  appears  the  name  of 
Mr.  Watson,  vicar  of  Milbrook.  Although 
the  name  is  spelt  without  an  "  e  "  and  the 
word  "  vicar  "  occurs  instead  of  "  rector," 
it  must  refer  to  Millbrook,  Beds,  as  there  is 
no  other  place  of  that  name  in  the  Lincoln 
diocese. 

The  names  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to 
take  the  new  oaths  in  this  diocese  were  : — 

Mr.  Wolley,  rector  of -,  in  the  Marsh. 

Mr.  Ingram  Marc. 

Mr.  Will  Erskin,  rector  of  Wrangle  ; 
taken  the  oaths. 

Mr.  Brown  Bushet  Dobren,  rector  of 
Sausthorp  and  Aswardby  in  Lindsey. 

Mr-.  Herman  Dun,  rector  of  Waddington  ; 
conformed. 

Mr.  Rich.  Carr,  rector  of  Huntingdon, 
preb.  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Charles  Poklington,  rector  of  Brington. 

Mr.  John  Lowthrop,  rector  of  Coston,  in 
Leicestersh. 

Mr.  Hall,  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of 
Kent. 

Mr.  James  Dallion,  rector  of  Langley  and 
Rosborrow,  in  Bucks. 


Mr.  Berkley,  rector  of  —  — ,  in  Bedfordsh. 

Mr.  Watson,  vicar  of  Milbrook. 

Mr.  Dan.  Pottinger,  rector  of  ,  in 

Lincolnsh. 

Mr.  Davenport,  rector  of  Westraising, 
Lincolnshire  ;  conformed. 

Mr.  Anth.  May,  chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Ferrers,  of  Chartley. 

The  total  number  of  non-juring  clergy 
mentioned  in  this  book  is  272,  and  it  states 
under  the  list  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
that  there  were  many  others  not  well 
known. 

I  should  like  to  know  the  name  of  the 
parish  in  Bedfordshire  where  Mr.  Berkley 
was  rector.  L.  H.  CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 

PHILOBIBLON  SOCIETY  (12  S..  ix.  250).— 
This  society  was  instituted  in  London  im 
1853  by  R.  Monckton  Milnes,  afterwards, 
Lord  Houghton,  and  M.  Sylvain  Van  de 
Weyer,  Belgian  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  It  was  composed  of  persons 
interested  in  the  history,  collection,  and 
peculiarities  of  books.  It  commenced  with 
a  membership  of  35,  which  was  afterwards 
(in  1857)  raised  to  40.  Most  of  the  books 
issued  were  limited  to  100  copies,  and  were 
published  between  1854-1867,  and  con- 
sisted of  seven  volumes  of  Bibliographical 
and  Historical  Miscellanies  ;  a  reprint  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  '  Expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhe  '  ;  '  Inventaire  de  toua 
les  Meubles  du  Cardinal  Mazarin  '  ;  '  Me- 
moires  de  la  Cour  d'Espagne  sous  le  Regne 
de  Charles  II.,'  par  le  Marquis  de  Villars  ; 
and  a  '  Bibliography  of  Shakespeare,'  com- 
piled by  H.  G.  Bohn.  Some  well-known 
names  of  book  collectors  are  amongst  the 
list  of  members  given  in  Lowndes's  Manual ; 
to  mention  but  a  few,  Acton,  Crossley, 
Curzon,  Dufferin,  Huth,  and  Ellesmere. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

OMAR  KHAYYAM  (12  S.  ix.  272).— The 
verses  inquired  for  are  in  the  translation 
of  E.  H.  \Yhinfield,  M.A.,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  2nd  ed.,  1893,  published  by 
Kegan  Paul  (Triibner's  'Oriental'  Series), 
quatrains  109,  56,  22  and  149  respectively. 
J.  DE  BERNIERE  SMITH. 

These  quatrains  are  numbers  197,  102,  34 
and  270,  respectively,  of  WTiinfield's  trans- 
lation with  Persian  text  (Triibner  and  Co.,. 
London,  1883).  They  bear  the  same  num- 
bers in  the  "  Second  Edition,  Corrected  and. 
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Enlarged"    (Kegan   Paul,    1901),    in   which 
there  are  minor  alterations  in  the  text. 

As  the  quatrains  are  incorrectly  quoted, 
1  append  a  correct  transcript  from  the  1883 
edition  : — 

197. 

True  I  drink  "wine,  like  every  man  of  sense, 
For  I  know  Allah  will  not  take  offence  ; 

Before  time  was,  He  knew  that  I  should  drink, 
And  who  am  I  to  'thwart  His  prescience  ? 

102. 

If  grace  be  grace,  and  Allah  gracious  be, 
Adam  from  Paradise  why  banished  He  ? 

Grace  to  poor  sinners  shown  is  grace  indeed  ; 
In  grace  hard  earned 'by  works  no  grace  I  see. 

34. 

Pagodas,  just  as  mosques,  are  homes  of  prayer, 
''Tis  prayer  that  church-bells  chime  unto  the  air, 
K-  Yea,  Church  and  Ka'ba,  Rosary  and  Cross 
Are  all  but  divers  tongues  of  world-wide  prayer. 

270. 

We  are  but  chessmen,  destined,  it  is  plain, 
That  great  chess  player,  Heaven,  to  entertain  ; 

It  moves  us  on  life's  chess-board  to  and  fro, 
And  then  in  death's  box  shuts  us  up  again. 

A.  G.  POTTER. 
126,  Adelaide  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

'!F  I  SHOULD  DIE  TO-NIGHT'  (12  S.  v. 
318). — At  the  above  reference  a  long  quota- 
tion was  given  from  the  late  Sir  Edward 
'Cook's  '  More  Literary  Recollections,'  on  the 
disputed  authorship  of  these  verses.  Among 
those  whose  claims  were  considered  were  a 
certain  Dr.  Cameron  of  Australia ;  Theo- 
dore Parker  (to  whom  the  verses  were  as- 
cribed by  Professor  James  Stewart)  ;  and  a 
Mr.  R.  C.  Vivian  Myers  of  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A.,  for  whom  a  definite  claim  had  been 
made  by  the  Press  of  that  city.  No  fresh 
light  appears  to  have  been  thrown  on  the 
subject  in  '  N.  &  Q.,'  but  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  the  question  was  raised  in 
John  o'  London's  Weekly  towards  the  end  of 
'last  year.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  Miss 
Kathleen  V.O'Leary,  M.A.,  of  Cork,  definitely 
•asserted  that  the  poem  was  written  by  her 
uncle,  Charles  Costello  of  Killimor,  Galway, 
a 'journalist  who  died  in  1895,  aged  twenty- 
three  years.  Miss  O'Leary  wrote  : — 

I  have  often  seen  ...  a  cutting  of  the 
poem  from  the  Dublin  paper  in  which  it  originally 
appeared,  but  ...  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
paper.  In  recent  years  the  verses  were  included 
anonymously  in  a  reading  book  for  Irish  schools, 
edited  by  Father  Finlay,  S.  J..  who  was  a  friend  of 
my  uncle's. 

Seeing  that  Sir  Edward  Cook  found  the 
verses  in  Public  Opinion  as  long  ago  as  1876, 
as  stated  by  him  in  '  More  Literary  Recollec- 
tions,' the  claim  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 


Irish  journalist,  who  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  age  at  his  death  in  1895,  would 
seem  to  be  conclusively  refuted. 

J.  R.  H. 

NAMING  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS  IN  INNS  (12  S. 
ix.  189,  231,  255,  274).— It  was  a  common 
occurrence  in  the  sixties  to  meet  with  rooms 
in  Lancashire  hotels  named  after  statesmen 
and  naval  and  military  commanders.  Rooms 
in  a  Wigan  hotel  were  called  the  Wellington, 
the  Nelson,  &c.  B.  C. 

I  remember  seeing  (more  than  forty 
years  ago)  "  Mr.  Sydney  Smidt " 
painted  on  the  door  of  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  Hotel  d'Angleterre 
at  Chamonix.  Inquirers  were  informed 
it  had  been  the  room  of  the  "  celebrated 
Englishman,"  and  I  wondered  if  the  spelling 
of  the  patronymic  had  been  supplied  by  the 
mirthful  Sydney.  ARTHUR  T.  WINN. 

This  custom  obtains  in  the  old  building 
called  the  God-begot  Hostel  at  Winchester. 
I  don't  know  whether  it  is  continuous  or  a 
revival.  J.  FOSTER  PALMER. 

3,  Oakley  Street,  S.W.3. 

At  the  Albion  Hotel,  Manchester,  there 
are  six  reception  and  dining  rooms  bearing 
the  following  names :  —  Victoria,  Phila- 
delphia, Albert,  America,  Prince,  and 
Victory.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

THE  SEA-SERPENT  (12  S.  ix.  210,  274).— 
There  is  an  interesting  article — supported  by 
affidavits — on  sea-serpents  in  The  London 
Journal  dated  Dec.  30,  1848. 

It  would  appear  that  a  few  months  after 
the  appearance  of  a  sea-serpent  off  the 
island  of  Coll,  in  June,  1808,  the  dead  body  of 
a  monstrous  sea-snake  was  found  driven  on 
shore  on  Stronsa,  one  of  the  Orkney  Isles. 
It  measured  fifty-five  feet  in  length  and 
about  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  kind  of  mane  or  ridge  of 
bristles,  which  extended  from  the  shoulder 
to  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  the  tail. 
These  bristles,  while  moist,  were  luminous  in 
the  dark  ;  and  it  was  provided  with  fins  or 
swimming  paws  which  measured  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  shape  resembled 
the  wing  of  a  goose  without  feathers  (in  this 
character  it  agrees  with  the  great  sea-snake 
seen  by  Egede  the  missionary). 

The  accounts  of  this  singular  creature  are 
contained  in  the  affidavits  made  before  the 
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justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  by  men  j 
of  character  and  respectability.  For  further  i 
details  see  the  first  volume  of  the  Wernerian  | 
Society's  Memoirs. 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 
•39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 


on 


A    History    of   the  Carttbridge    University    Press, 
1521-1921.     By    S.     C.     Roberts.     (Cambridge 
University  Press,  17s.  6<Z.  net.) 
THE  beginnings  of  great  things  can  hardly  spare 
a   touch   of  legend.     John   Siberch  was   without 
doubt  the  first  Cambridge  printer,   but,   lest  he 
should  start  up  too  abruptly  at  the  beginning  of 
the   history    of    the    Cambridge    Press,    Edmund 
Carter,  in   1753,  was  inspired  with  a  supposition 
that  Caxton  "  might  Erect  a  press  at  Cambridge," 
and   that  a  certain   book  of   Rhetoric,   compiled 
at  that    University  in    1478,  was    printed    there 
and     then.     An     oration     delivered     by     Henry 
Bullock    on    the    occasion    of    Wolsey's    visit   to 
the   University   in    1520    is   the   first   Cambridge  ! 
book.     Four  copies  of  this  are  known  :    but  none  I 
of    them    is    at    Cambridge.       Of    the    second    of 
Siberch's  books  —  '  The  letter  of  a  certain  faithful  I 
Christian    to    all  Christians  '  —  only   one    copy   is 
known,  which  is  in  the  Bodleian.     Its  title  page  — 
in    the    Greek   motto    -jravruv  /ierajSoAT?  —  presents 
us  with  the  first  bit  of  Greek  printing  from  mov-  I 
able    Greek   type    done    in    England.     Six   more  j 
books  of  Siberch's  are  extant,  of  which  the  latest 
bears  the  date  Dec.  8,   1522,  and  the  commonest 
is    Linacre's    translation    of    Galen's    '  De  Tem- 
peramentis.' 

The  Royal  Charter  which  formally  established 
printing  at  Cambridge  is  dated  1534,  and  the 
occasion  of  its  granting  was  the  recurrent  diffi- 
culty about  the  publication  and  dissemination  of 
heretical  books.  The  Chancellor,  masters  and 
scholars  of  the  University  were  now  empowered 
to  elect  "  three  stationers  and  pf  inters  or  sellers 
of  books  "  who  should  print  "  all  manner  of 
books  approved  of  by  the  Chancellor  or  his 
vicegerent  and  three  doctors  "  —  a  licence  wherein 
Cambridge  then  excelled  Oxford.  This  right, 
however,  lay  for  fifty  years  in  abeyance,  the 
I'nivei-sity  having  received  a  severe  snub  from 
Lord  Burghley  upon  its  proposing,  in  1576,  to 
print  psalters  and  prayer-books.  In  1583  Thomas 
Thomas  was  appointed  University  printer  and 
set  to  work  with  a  book  by  William  Whitaker. 
Thereupon  the  Stationers'  Company  of  London 
lose  in  wrath  and  seized  his  press  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights.  Mr.  Roberts  prints  in  full 
tin-  I'mversity's  protest  to  Burghley  on  the 
suhject,  wherein  they  speak  pf  the  "  erecting  jf  a 
print  "  as  an  "  antient  privilege,  granted  and 
confirmed  by  divers  princes."  Their  charter 
having  been  pronounced  valid  by  the  Master 
of  ih<-  Rolls,  Thomas  started  afresh.  In  about 
four  years  he  printed  at  least  20  books  —  no  bad 
record  for  those  days,  and  considering  the  Star 
('hinilHT  decree  which  forbade  any  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  printer  to  have  more  than  one  appren- 


tice at  a  time.  He  died  in  1588  at  th^  age  of  35. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  his  life  was  shortened 
by  his  labours  on  the  '  Latin  Dictionary,'  his 
greatest  work,  which  was  compiled,  he  tells  his 
readers,  "  Carptim  inter  operarum  susurros." 
Thomas  had  some  trouble  with  anxious  ecclesias- 
tical authorities,  scenting  heresy  in  the  produc- 
tions of  his  press  ;  his  successor,  John  Legate, 
found  himself  involved  in  disputes  with  the 
London  Stationers.  In  1591  he  had  produced 
the  first  Cambridge  Bible.  In  1604  he  himself 
became  Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and 
left  the  dispute  to  be  continued  by  his  successors. 
The  charter  granted  to  the  University  and  the 
trade  monopoly  held  by  the  Stationers'  Company 
proved,  indeed,  practically  as  well  as  logically, 
irreconcilable,  despite  numerous  attempts  at 
compromise. 

With  the  Bucks  and  Daniel  we  come  to  the 
printing  of  some  famous  books  :  Crashaw's 
'  Epigrammatum  Sacrorum  Liber  '  ;  Puller's 
'  Holy  War  '  ;  and  '  The  Temple  '  of  George 
Herbert.  But  the  great  glory  of  Buck's  day 
was  the  first  edition  of  '  Lycidas.'  To  the  time 
when  Buck's  name  has  disappeared  from  the 
title  pages  belong  some  books  of  hardly  inferior 
worth  :  Fuller's  '  Holy  State  '  ;  an  edition  of 
Bede  :  and  Harvey's  treatise  on  the  Circulation 
of  the  Blood. 

During  the  Commonwealth  and  the  first 
years  after  the  Restoration,  John  Field,  a  printer 
not  altogether  above  reproach,  brought  out 
several  editions  of  classical  authors,  and  a 
'  Catalogus  plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam  nascen- 
tium.'  John  Hayes,  who  followed  him,  con- 
tinued much  along  the  same  lines,  but  made  a 
hit  of  a  novel  kind  with  his  almanacks.  Printing, 
however,  languished  at  Cambridge  during  the 
last  third  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  on  the  brink 
of  the  eighteenth,  with  the  advent  of  Bentley 
and  the  formation  of  the  first  Press  Syndicate, 
it  took  a  great  stride  forward.  The  new  Curators 
were  specially  zealous  for  the  beauty  of  Cam- 
bridge typography ;  types  were  sought  for 
abroad,  and  the  most  unsparing  labour  was  spent 
over  the  corrections  of  the  press.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  Matthew  Prior  was  employed  to 
obtain  Greek  type  from  Paris,  but  failed  to  carry 
the  matter  through,  the  French  being  obstinate 
in  demanding  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
source  of  the  type  should  appear  on  the  title  page 
of  any  book  for  which  it  was  used. 

Cambridge  printing  during  the  eighteenth 
century  began  to  advance  along  the  line  which 
has  brought  it  to  its  position  in  the  present  day. 
The  earlier  half  of  it  gave  to  English  learning 
Bentley's  beautiful  editions  of  the  classics — 
among  which  the  Suidas  Lexicon  calls  for  special 
mention.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  falls  the 
stimulating  influence  of  Baskerville,  who,  though 
his  activity  was  restricted  and  his  commercial 
success  nil,  was  recognized  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home  for  an  artist  in  his  craft.  Meanwhile 
experiments  in  stereotype,  begun  in  London, 
were  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  stereotyping  had  been 
solidly  established.  The  inventive  Lord  Stanhope 
was  author  of  one  of  the  secret  stereotype  pro- 
cesses offered  to  the  University,  as  he  was  also 
of  the  Stanhope  press.  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us 
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that  the  University  bought  two  of  his  presses 
and  that  they  are  still  in  use  at  the  present  day. 

The  account  of  the  growth  of  the  buildings 
of  the  press  opens  up  a  no  less  interesting  aspect 
of  the  development  of  the  University  Press. 
The  Pitt  Press  building — the  most  famous  of 
these,  erected  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  fund 
for  the  statue  of  Pitt  in  Hanover  Square — was 
begun  in  1831  and  finished  in  1833.  The  date 
itself  almost  suffices  to  explain  the  sad  work 
made  of  a  fine  opportunity.  About  that  time 
John  Smith  was  the  University  printer,  and 
quotations  from  his  '  Observations  relating  to 
the  Affairs  of  the  Press'  (1829),  bring  before 
us  some  of  the  characteristic  difficulties  of  a 
university  printer  struggling  with  bad  copy, 
sent  to  be  set  up  without  proper  preparation, 
because  the  writers  are  busy  with  pupils,  and 
with  the  obstruction  to  the  general  work  of  the 
press  caused  by  examination  papers.  Never- 
theless, Parker,  Smith's  successor,  could  enume- 
rate fifty-six  different  editions  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  when, 
about  1838,  steam-power  was  introduced  for 
printing,  the  Bible  Society  refused  to  buy  books 
printed  by  the  steam  presses  and  continued 
that  refusal  for  years.  Another  detail  worth 
noting  seems  to  us  the  choice  of  the  first  three 
theological  books  to  be  printed  as  standard 
works  in  order  to  continue  employment  for  the 
workmen  of  the  press  during  slack  times.  These 
were  :  Stillingfleet's  '  Conferences  and  Tracts  '  ; 
Cosin's  '  History  of  the  Canon  '  and  Knight's 
'  Life  of  Erasmus.' 

This  story,  rich  in  great  and  various  interest, 
has  been  set  out  by  Mr.  Roberts  somewhat 
briefly,  though  his  serried  pages  are  so  lively 
and  clear  that  we  cannot  reasonably  quarrel 
with  his  brevity.  His  selection  of  the  ilhis- 
trations  will  certainly  commend  itself  to  his 
readers.  The  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Cambridge  printing  receives  in  his  work  a  most 
appropriate  and  sufficient  commemoration. 

Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society.     No.  25.     Being 

the  Fifth  and  last  Part  of  vol.  vi. 
MB.  A.  M.  FREEMAN'S  collection  of  songs  from 
Ballyvourney  is  wound  up  in  this  number,  which 
contains  thirty  airs  with  their  words  in  Irish, 
an  English  translation  and  careful  notes  by  the 
collector  and  Miss  Lucy  Broadwood.  These 
include,  as  usual,  several  interesting  legends  or 
folk-stories — that  of  '  The  True  Lovers'  Knot ' 
has  perhaps  the  greatest  poetical  interest.  The 
tunes  for  the  most  part  belong  to  well-known  types. 


MR.  EUGENE  F.  McPiKE  (4450,  Woodlawn 
Avenue,  Chicago,  U.S.A.)  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Correspondence  Clubs  : — • 

"  There  exist  many  Correspondence  Clubs  in 
various  countries,  including  England,  France, 
Holland,  Luxemburg,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  &c., 
which  enable  their  members,  when  mutually 
interested  in  any  subject  of  study  or  research, 
to  communicate  with  each  other.  Such  clubs 
or  societies,  in  each  country,  are  more  or  less 
adapted  to  the  national  view-point  or  psychology. 


"  I  am  seeking  information  concerning  the  Cor- 
respondence Bureau  of  the  Adult  School,  which 
is  said  to  be  located  at  Norwich,  England.  Can 
any  reader  favour  me  with  particulars  concern- 
ing, that  organization,  with  special  reference  to 
its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  '  extension  educa- 
tion '  ? 

"  A  comprehensive  list  of  the  directors  of  '  ex- 
tension education  '  in  the  United  States,  under 
the  title  of  '  Home  Study  and  Self-Education,' 
was  contributed  by  the  present  writer  to  an 
American  periodical  in  January,  1921,  and  some 
reprints  are  available.  There  is  a  tentative 
proposition  to  establish  in  Switzerland  an 
'  International  Correspondence  Bureau,'  to  act 
as  a  neutral  agency  or  clearing-house  for  the 
national  clubs  or  societies." 


The  Publisher  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  has  arranged  to  re- 
print the  issue  of  June  5,  1920,  and  subscribers  who 
are  short  of  this  part  may  obtain  copies  (ready 
shortly)  at  Id.  each,  pest  free. 

Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to  reprint  the 
issue  of  April,  1917,  which  for  a  long  time  past  has 
been  unobtainable. 


to  CorrE£ponfcent£. 


EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  '  —  Adver- 
t;sements  and  Business  Letters  to  "The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.C.4  ;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries 
privately. 

WHEN  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses  —  im- 
mediately after  the  exact  heading  —  the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

Miss  TAIT.  —  1.  ("  The  kiss  of  the  sun  for 
pardon.")  This  will  be  found  in  a  book  of  poems 
reviewed  by  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood  in  Country 
Life,  May  31,  1913.  It  is  by  Dorothy  Frances 
Gurney.  2.  ("  They  shall  not  grow  old  "),  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Binyon.  Fourth  stanza  of  a  poem 
entitled  'For  the  Fallen,'  which  appeared  in 
The  Times  of  Sept.  21,  1915. 

CORRIGENDA.  --  Mr.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE 
writes  :  —  "  In  my  reply  on  '  E.  R.  Hughes,'  at  ante, 
p.  294,  the  name  "  Sharparola  "  as  given  by 
Huish  in  his  'British  Water  Colour  Art' 
quoted,  but  it  should,  of  couise,  be  Straparola, 
the  famous  Italian  novelist." 
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JJote*. 

"INTRIGUING"    ADMIRAL   EDWARD 
VERNON. 

IN  notes  which  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  Masonic  organs  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  regarding  some  of  the  elder 
lodges  of  the  Freemasons  in  Stepney 
(\\hcti  that  ancient  great  parish  was  de 
facto  the  Port  of  London  and  the  "  nursery 
of  English  seamen")  references  were  made 
to  the  traditions  that  the  once -famous 
Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  of  Porto  Bello 
*url  Cartagena,  was  more  or  less  in- 
timately associated  with  the  "  craft  and 
mistery  "  long  before  the  great  composing 
union  of  the  several  English  fractions  of 
tin-  brotherhood. 

Readers  may  be  reminded  that  Puerto 
Bello  ("the  beautiful  harbour")  is  now 
a  seaport  of  Colombia  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  40  miles  N.N.W. 


of  Panama  City,  and  that  Cartagena  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  Through 
these  two  fortified  harbours  the  Spaniards 
transacted  the  business  of  Peru — the  galleons 
especially,  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  185  miles  east  of  Mexico  City, 
supplied  the  wants  of  New  Spain.  From 
1503  the  Spanish  trade  of  the  Indies  was 
a  monopoly  of  the  merchants  of  Seville, 
and,  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  controlled  by  a  few  business  houses 
in  Mexico  and  Lima.  Edward  Vernon 
captured  Porto  Bello,  Nov.  20,  1739, 
a  place  of  arms  which  had  been  taken  by 
direct  assault  of  460  buccaneers  under  the 
famous  Welshman,  Henry  Morgan,  and 
sacked,  three-quarters  of  a  century  before. 
On  March  17,  1740,  both  Houses  of  the 
British  Parliament  sent  an  address  of 
congratulation  to  the  King  "  on  the  glorious 
success  of  Your  Majesty's  arms  in  the  West 
Indies,  under  the  command  of  Vice -Admiral 
Vernon,  by  entering  the  Port  and  taking  the 
Town  of  Porto  Bello,  and  demolishing  and 
levelling  all  the  forts  and  castles  belonging 
thereto,  with  six  men-of-war  only."  This 
phrase  of  "  with  six  men-of-war  only " 
was  carried  by  the  Opposition  in  the  Com- 
mons to  emphasize  the  contrast  between 
Vernon  and  tjiat  Admiral  Hozier  who  had 
hesitated  to  attack  the  place  with  20  ships 
of  war  in  1726.  Cartagena  was  blockaded 
March  9,  1741,  but  the  attack  upon  the 
forts  miscarried  and  failed  and  the  expedi- 
tion for  its  destruction  withdrew  late  in  the 
month  following. 

Sir  J.  K.  Laughton  in  the  'D.N.B.' 
mentions  that  the  Cartagena  failure  has 
been  very  commonly  spoken  of  as  naval- — 
as  Vernon's — and,  still  more  commonly, 
to  the  ill-feeling  between  Vernon  and 
Brigadier-General  Wentworth,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  military  forces  ;  and  espe- 
cially to  "  Vernon's  violent  temper  and 
savage  tongue."  It  is  added  :• — "  This  is 
the  view  which  has  been  popularized  by 
Smollett ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  Smollett, 
though  on  board  one  of  the  ships  (in  a  very 
humble  capacity),  was  not  in  a  position  to 
know  anything  beyond  what  he  could  actu- 
ally see  on  the.  rare  occasions  when  he  was 
permitted  to  be  on  the  poop.  Of  the  rela- 
tions of  Vernon  and  Wentworth,  of  their 
letters  or  conversations,  he  was,  and  must 
have  been,  altogether  ignorant.  The  letters 
show  that  there  was  no  quarrel  before  the 
ill-judged  attack  on  San  Lazaro  (the  citadel 
of  Cartegena) ;  and  that  though  Vernon  did 
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repeatedly  urge  Wentworth  to  exert- on 
and  pointed  out  the  danger  of  delay, 
it  was  always  in  language  of  scrupu- 
lous courtesy."  Nevertheless,  it  is  too 
large  an  order  to  dismiss  all  rumours 
of  the  lower  decks  or  the  subsequent  gossip 
in  London  Port  (a  place  especially  con- 
cerned not  only  as  furnishing  recruits  of 
both  arms,  but  also  the  fearful  junk  and  the 

foisonous  medicinal   drugs  and  alcoholics). 
t  suffices  to  know  that  the  remonstrances 
of    the    Admiral,    civil    or    otherwise,    were 
overruled  by  the  Council  of  War  composed 
of  land  officers  only  ;  and  it  was  determined 
to  relinquish  the   enterprise.     Still  remon- 
strating, Vernon  saw  the  army  re-embarking, 
and  so  the  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica.     The 
Ministry  at  home  took  courage  to  rid  them- 
selves of  responsibility  for  the  deep  popular 
disappointment  (for  "  another  Porto  Bello  " 
had  been  too  confidently  anticipated,  and, 
indeed,  had  been  partially  celebrated).    Both 
Admiral  and  General  were  recalled  home  from 
the  Jamaica  headquarters,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  Vernon  took  passage  for 
England    and  was  soon  after  followed  by 
Wentworth  and  his  surviving,  half -trained, 
ill-disciplined  and  ill-fed  levies  of  the  Port. 
Vernon  remained  unemployed  until  the  year 
1745   (although  the  sop  of  Vice -Admiralty 
of    the    Red    was    thrown    at    him).     Then 
suddenly,  in  consequence  of  the  imminent 
invasion  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender,   he    was    promoted   to   be    Admiral 
of  the  White,  and  appointed  to  command 
the   fleet   ordered   to   be   equipped   for  the 
North  Sea.     This  period   of  his  command, 
it  is  agreed  by  the  textbooks  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  other  best  schools  a  hundred  years 
ago,  "  was  the  most  interesting  of  his  whole 
life  ;   and  no  man   could   have   been   more 
successful  in  that  particular  service  to  which 
the  necessities  of  his  country  called  him." 
The  boys  of   1820-1830  were  told,  even  in 
the    common    schools    of    the    Church    and 
Dissent   in   the   Port   of   London,  that   the 
prudent    disposition    of    Admiral    Vernon's 
cruisers  totally  prevented  the  introduction 
of  any  rebel  or  enemy  succour, 
and  the  ferment  as  well  as  fear  of  that  part  of 
the  Nation  furthest  removed  from  the  scene  of 
action    was    considerably    allayed    by    the    firm 
confidence  of  all  ranks  of  people  placed    in    the 
circumspection  and  diligence  of  this  very  popular 
Commander. 

The  sorry  sequel  is  thus  explained  in  the 
accepted  textbooks  of  a  century  ago  and 
even  a  generation  later.  During  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  uninteresting  thirty  years 


of  British  naval  history  which  followed  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  Captain  Vernon  served 
as  representative  in  Parliament  for  Ipswich, 
lear  which  he  possessed  considerable  landed 
property. 

Being  a  man  of  strong  natural  abilities,  and 
possessed  of  a  fluent  and  strong,  though  coarse 
md  sometimes  improper,  mode  of  delivering 
lis  sentiments,  he  was  considered  by  Ministers — • 
o  whom  he  was  constantly  in  Opposition — at 
east  as  one  of  their  most  disagreeable  antagonists. 

Being  politicians,  it  was  natural,  therefore, 
for  them  to  seize,  with  avidity,  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  removing  him,  by  any  means, 
"roni  their  immediate  presence. 

He  had  a  natural  impetuosity  in  argument, 
not  to  be  restrained  by  prudence,  so  that  he  was 
not  infrequently  betrayed  into  assertions  men  of 
greater  deliberation  would  have  hesitated  to 
make.  In  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  oratory, 
after  arraigning  most  bitterly  the  torpid  measures 
of  Administration,  he  proceeded,  in  very  strong 
terms,  to  insist  on  the  facility  with  which  the 
most  valuable  and  formidable  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  might  be  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Britain.  In  particular,  he 
asserted,  not  only  that  the  town  of  Porto  Bello 
might  be  reduced  by  a  force  not  exceeding  six 
ships  of  the  Line,  but  that  he  himself  was  actually 
ready  to  hazard  his  life  and  reputation  by 
undertaking  such  an  enterprise — which  he 
would  answer  with  toth  should  terminate  with 
success. 

With  the  hope  that  Vernon  might  disgrace 
himself  and  his  Party  in  Opposition,  the 
Administration  instantly  closed  with  this 
hasty  and  perhaps  not  quite  serious  opinion. 
On  July  9,  1739,  Vernon  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  and 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  His 
Majesty's  ships  in  the  West  Indies.  To 
the  astonishment  of  the  Administration  the 
conquest  of  Porto  Bello  was  effected,  and 
the  loss  sustained  did  not  exceed  twenty 
men  in  killed  and  wounded — of  which 
three  were  killed  and  five  wounded  on 
board  Vernon's  own  .  ship,  the  Burford, 
seventy  guns.  The  students'  annalists  stiy 

the  news  of  this  success  was  received  in  England 
with  a  degree  of  ecstasy  scarcely  to  be  described. 
Mothers  even  taught  their  children  to  lisp  out  the 
name  of  Vernon  (as  their  fathers  doubtless 
stuttered  it  and  mispronounced  it  in  suddenly 
re-named  Inns  and  Taverns  !)  as  a  hero  whose 
deeds  stood  far  beyond  all  competition  ;  and 
thus  by  one  single  action  Vernon  acquired  a 
universal  popularity  which  other  men,  not  so 
fortunate,  have  in  vain  offered  the  less  dazzling, - 
but  not  less  valuable  action  of  a  long  arid  well- 
spent  life,  without  being  able  to  obtain. 

Entick,  the  Stepney  Curate -in- Charge 
(notable  in  other  of  his  books  for  the  intimate 
knowledge  he  reveals  of  the  operations  of 
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various  sorts  of  Freemasons  in  the  London 
Port  of  the  eighteenth  century),  says  in  his 
'  Naval  History  '  that  "  if  the  sole  command 
at  Cartagena  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
Admiral  Vernon  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  must  have 
been  conquered  by  the  British  forces." 
None  deny  now  that  Entick's  opinion  was 
that  of  the  Port  of  London,  or  that  most 
probably  the  opinion  was  that  of  the  nation 
at  large.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Vernon' s 
popularity  suffered  any  real  diminution 
through  the  reverses  of  fortune  he  ex- 
perienced whilst  acting  in  "cooperation" 
with  General  Wentworth. 

*  *  *  * 

Admiral  Edward  Vernon,  Admiral  of  the 
White,  continued  in  command  of  the  North 
Sea  fleet  till  Jan.  1,  1746.  Then,  in  Conse- 
quence of  certain  disputes  with  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  to  strike  his  flag.  This  he 
accordingly  did  and  he  was  never  afterwards 
employed  in  His  Majesty's  service.  Sub- 
mitting to  his  compulsory  retirement  with 
the  greatest  impatience,  he  published  some 
arrogant  and  unaccommodating  pamphlets 
in  vindicating  his  character  ;  and  in  one  of 
these  he  gave  offence  to  King  George, 
and  by  His  Majesty's  special  command 
he  was  actually  struck  off  the  list  of  Admirals 
on  April  11,  1746,  and  never  restored.  He 
died  suddenly  at  his  seat  at  Nacton,  in 
Suffolk,  on  Oct.  30,  1757,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  his  memory 
remained  undimmed  in  the  Port  of  London 
until  obscured  by  the  greater  glory  of 
Trafalgar  and  of  another  naval  hero  not 
guiltless  of  indiscretions  ;  and  within 
living  recollection  taverns  and  pleasure- 
gardens,  and  even  Scottish  townships,  were 
still  named  in  his  honoiir  or  in  testimony 
of  »his  naval  successes  and  mischances. 

Me. 


GLASS -PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(12  S.  viii.    127,   323,   364,   406,   442,   485  ; 
ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204,  245,  268.) 

WILLIAM  PECKITT. 

WILLIAM  PECKITT,  born  1731,  son  of 
William  Peckitt  (1691-1776),  a  glove-maker. 
FH  the  churchyard  in  Davy  gate,  belonging 
to  St.  Helen's  Church,  Stonegate,  is  a  tomb- 
stone to  the  memory  of  William  Peckitt 
and  his  wife  Anna,  parents  of  the  glass- 
painter.  The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : — 
"Hie  jacet  Guli  Peckitt  Obit  Aug.  21 


1776  Ae.   85.     Anna  quoque   uxor  ejus  ob. 
Nov:   22   1787  Ae.   97."      Hargrove,  in   his 
'  History  of  York,'  1818,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70,  states 
that  Peckitt  "  was  born  in  April,   1731,  at 
Husthwaite,"  and  Davies.  '  Walks  Through 
York,'    1880,   p.    176,    adds    the   additional 
information,  which  he  imputes  to  Hargrove, 
1  that    he    "  was   the    son    of   a   respectable 
j  husbandman  "  and  "  was  brought  up  to  be 
a   carver    and   gilder."     The   name    of   the 
glass -painter,  however,  does  not  occur  in  the 
j  registers  of  the  parish  of  Husthwaite,  though 
!  the    old    and    respected.    Yorkshire    family 
i  of   Peckitt   long  resident   there   claim   him 
j  as  a  relation.     The  mistake  has  evidently 
I  occurred  through  confusing  the  two  William 
i  Peckitts,  father  and  son,  and  through  mis- 
i  reading    an    entry,    probably    itself    defec- 
i  tive,  in  the  registers  of  St.  Helen's  Church, 
;  Stonegate,  recording  the  birth  of  the  glass- 
painter's  daughter  Charlotte.     The  entry  is 
I  as  follows  : — • 

Nov.    19,    1770.     Charlotte     3rd  daughter  and 

i  3rd  child  of  William  Peckitt,  glass-stainer  [?  por- 

!  tion   missing  from   entry  or   omitted   in   copying, 

!  "  son  of  William  Peckitt,  glove-maker  "]  late  of 

Husthwaite,    near    Easingwold,    and    Ann    Hunt 

his   wife   who   abode   in   Cumberland   Row   alias 

!  New      Street.     Mother's      name,      Mary,      eldest 

I  daughter    of    Charles    Mitley,    carver    and    gilder 

of   St.    Cuthbert's   parish   by  Mary   Whitely  his 

I  wife. 

Although  when  we  first  hear  of  him,  in 
1752,  Peckitt  was  living  with  his  father 
"  next  door  to  the  Sandhill  in  Colliergate," 
he  was  closely  connected  all  his  life  with  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-cum-Gregory,  Mickle- 
gate.  Two  of  his  daughters  were  buried  in 
the  church  in  1765  and  1790  respectively,  as 
5  also  later  were  he  himself,  his  wife  and  grand- 
I  daughter.  In  1752,  when  he  was  twenty  - 
one  years  of  age,  the  Corporation  made 
Peckitt  a  freeman  without  payment,  he 
evidently  not  being  entitled  to  the  freedom 
by  patrimony  or  apprenticeship.  The  entry 
in  the  Freemen's  Roll  (Surtees  Soc.)  reads  : — • 
1752.  William  Peckitt,  glass-painter  and  stainer 
by  order  gratis, 

this  being  the  earliest  example  the  writer 
has  come  across  of  a  glass-painter  describing 
himself  with  the  additional  title  of  "  stainer." 
Peckitt  is  also  thus  described  in  the  entry 
in  the  St.  Helen's  Church  registers  referred 
to  above,  in  his  will,  in  the  inscription  on  the 
window  to  his  memory,  and  on  the  tablet 
recording  the  death  of  his  wife.  The 
Corporation  waived  the  right  of  the  usual 
fine  demanded  in  the  case  of  one  taking 
up  his  freedom  by  purchase,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  artist  having  painted  and 
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presented  them  with  a  panel  of  glass  as  a 
specimen  of  his  skill,  representing  Justice 
in  a  triumphal  car  and  the  arms  of  the  city, 
which  they  graciously  accepted  "  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences," 
and  which  piece  is  now  in  the  old  Council 
Chamber  in  the  Guildhall. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  Peckitt  became 
free  of  the  city  we  find  him  advertising 
as  follows  : — 

William  Peckitt,  son  of  William  Peckitt  the 
noted  glove-maker  next  door  to  the  Sandhill 
in  Colliergate,  York,  thinks  proper  to  advertise 
all  gentlemen,  clergymen,  and  others  that  by 
many  experiments  he  has  found  out  the  art  of 
painting  or  staining  of  glass  in  all  kinds  of  colours 
and  all  sorts  of  figures,  as  Scripture  pieces  for 
church  windows,  arms  in  heraldry,  &c.,  in  the 
neatest  and  liveliest  manner,  specimens  of  which 
may  be  seen  at  the  house  aforesaid.  He  likewise 
repairs  old  broken  painted  windows  in  churches 
or  in  gentlemen's  houses  and  will  wait  upon  any 
person  in  town  or  country  that  desires  it.  Advt. — 
York  (?  C  our  ant  or  Chronicle),  July  14,  1752. 

The  above  statement  by  Peckitt  himself, 
that  he  had  found  out  the  art  by  experiments, 
which  was  corroborated  after  his  death 
by  his  daughter  Harriot  in  a  letter  in  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1817,  p.  391, 
who  there  stated  that  he  "  was  not  instructed 
by  anyone  "  and  that  he  had  "  found  out 
the  secret  by  his  own  study  and  practice," 
must  be  accepted.  It  is  nevertheless  the 
more  difficult  to  believe  seeing  that  he 
produced  the  above-mentioned  piece  of 
work,  alike  excellent  in  drawing  and  tech- 
nique, at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one. 
Some  time  subsequent  to  the  year  1752 
Peckitt  took  up  his  residence  in  Micklegate, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-cum-Gregory, 
where  the  Gyles  family  had  lived  for  many 
years,  and  in  1763  he  married,  in  St.  Michael- 
le-Belfrey  Church,  Mary  Mitley,  daughter  of 
Charles  Mitley.  The  entry  in  the  Church 
registers  is  as  follows  : — • 

1763.  William  Peckitt,  par.  St.  Mart.  Mickle- 
gate, glass-painter  and  stainer,  Mary  Mitley, 
this  par.  by  lie.  Apr.  3  by  Dudley  Rockett. 
Witnesses  Ann  Ward,  Joh.  Blansherd. 

Mrs.  Peckitt' s  father,  Charles  Mitley,  who 
had  died  five  years  prior  to  her  marriage 
with  Peckitt,  had  been  a  man  of  many  parts. 
In  the  St.  Helen's  Church  registers  pre- 
viously quoted,  he  was  described  as  a  carver 
and  gilder.  He  was  also  a  statuary  and 
carved  the  figure  of  George  II.,  now  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Guildhall,  which  was  placed 
there  in  1786,  but  was  carved  in  1739  and 
then  placed  on  the  cross  in  Thursday 
Market.  Mitley' s  name  also  occurs  as  the 
draughtsman  of  a  plan  of  a  Roman  hypo- 


caust  and  bath,  discovered  at  Hovingham, 
!  which  was  drawn  by  him  and  engraved 
by  Vertue,  and  published  in  1745  with  a 
description  by  Drake,  the  author  of 
the  *  Eboracum.'  In  the  same  year 
Charles  Mitley  and  William  Carr,  builder, 
of  York,  obtained  a  building  lease  of  the  site 
of  the  old  Davy  Hall,  which  had  recently 
j  been  pulled  down,  and  they  erected  on 
part  of  it  the  row  of  five  houses  in  New 
I  Street  then  called  Cumberland  Row,  which 
ultimately  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mitley's  son-in-law,  Peckitt  the  glass- 
painter.  William  Carr  married  Mitley's 
sister  Diana  in  1745.  He  died  in  1757,  when 
the  property  no  doubt  passed  to  his  brother- 
in-law  and  partner.  Mitley  died  the  follow- 
ing year  and  Peckitt  evidently  became 
possessed  of  it  through  his  marriage  with 
Mitley's  daughter  in  1763.  Half  of  the  Davy 
Hall  site  fronting  Davygate  was  taken  as  a 
burial-ground  for  St.  Helen's  parish,  and 
there  Peckitt 's  father  and  mother  were 
buried.  On  the  other  half  was  erected  a 
house  in  which  Peckitt  lived  and  which, 
according  to  Hargrove,  he  built  himself, 

Peckitt  had  four  daughters,  Mary,  Anne, 
Charlotte  and  Harriot.  Mary,  probably  the 
eldest,  afterwards  married  Mr.  John  Rowii- 
tree,  an  attorney.  The  death  of  their  daugh- 
ter Mary  in  1846,  aged  42,  is  recorded  on 
the  same  tablet  as  that  which  records  the 
death  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Peckitt, 
and  which  is  to  be  seen  in  St.  Martin-cum- 
Gregory  Church. 

Anne  died  in  1765  in  the  first  year  of  her 

age,  and    Charlotte    in    1790,  aged    20.     A 

j  memorial    window    painted    by    Peckitt    to 

j  commemorate    the    above    two    daughters 

i  is   in   St.    Martin-cum-Gregory   Church  and 

j  represents    a    figure    of    Hope.     Beneath    is 

the  inscription  : — 

Hujus   ecclesiae,   subter  media   semita,   jacent 

mortalia    Annae   filiae    Gul.    Peckitt,    obiit    Aps 

|  30  1765  aetatis  anno    suae    primo  et   Charlottae 

:  filiae  ejus  obiit  Ap.   14,   1790,     in   anno  vicesimo 

,  aetatis  suae.  Peckitt,  Ebor.  1792. 

!  The  incised  tombstone  to  the  child  Anne 
can  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel. 

Harriot  was  born  Oct.  12,  1776,  and  died 
in  1866. 

Peckitt  evidently  moved  from  Mickle- 
gate when  he  built  the  Davygate  house, 
in  which  he  lived  till  1791,  for  Feb.  4  of  that 
year  he  advertised  the  house  in  The  York 
Chronicle  "to  be  let  and  entered  on  at  May 
Day  next."  A  full  description  of  the  house 
as  it  then  was  appeared  in  the  above  ad- 
vertisement. He  next  moved  to  the  house 
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on  Friars  Walls,  where  between  four  and 
five  years  later  he  died.  This  house  formed 
part  of  an  extensive  property,  which  seems 
to  have  included  the  whole  or  most  of  the 
space  on  which  the  Friars  Minors'  monastery 
and  grounds  formerly  were.  It  passed 
into  the  possession  of  Peckitt  by  the  will 
of  Thomas  Rawson,  and  covered  nearly 
two  thousand  yards  in  area  with  a  frontage 
on  the  river  of  fifty-six  yards,  and  included 
three  houses,  two  large  gardens  with  fruit- 
trees,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  Much 
of  the  ground  was  sold  by  Miss  Peckitt  and 
is  now  covered  by  Peckitt  Street,  Tower 
Street  and  adjacent  terraces  and  buildings. 
Nothing  of  the  original  houses  now  remains 
except  the  brick  summer-house  which 
stands  in  what  was  once  part  of  the  artist's 
garden.  This  little  building  has  a  most 
beautiful  plaster  ceiling  with  figures  and 
ornament  executed  with  great  skill.  In  the 
door  is  some  of  Peckitt 's  glass  representing 
William  III.  The  whole  of  the  property 
was  offered  for  sale  by  Mrs.  Peckitt  as  a 
factory  site  in  1802,  probably  on  behalf 
of  her  daughter  Harriot,  to  whom  Peckitt 
bequeathed  it  in  his  will.  The  advertise- 
ment in  The  York  Herald  for  June  5,  1802, 
which  gives  a  full  description  of  the  property, 
announced  that  it  was  to  be  offered  "to- 
gether or  in  lots."  It  was  evidently  sold 
piecemeal,  the  artist's  own  house,  called 
Friar  House,  being  the  last  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  builders  for  pulling  down. 
This  did  not  occur  until  after  the  death  of 
Miss  Peckitt  in  1866.  Besides  the  above, 
Peckitt  also  owned  two  small  cottages  in 
Marygate  near  Bootham,  as  appears  by  his 
will,  but  these  were  only  of  small  value. 

JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 
(To  be  continued.) 


PASSING   STRESS. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  241,  263,  283,  303.) 

WAS  it  from  poet's  licence,  and  from  poet's 
love  of  sound,  that  '  Endymion,'  also  about 
the  same  time,  had 

and  the  mass 

Of  Nature's  lives  and  wonders  pulsed  tenfold 
To  feel  this  sunrise  and  its  glories  old  ? 

Scott  could  let  out  more  of  his  Scottish  pride 
or  satisfaction  in  Flora  Maclvor  singing  to 
Waverley  : — 

The  bloodless  claymore  is  but  redden' d  with  rust. 
Who  could  so  swing  a  mere  claymore  ? 

There  is  more  of  sound  than  of  the  needed 


sense  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  '  Angel 

"n  the  House,'  with 

I  feign'd  her  won — the  mind  finite 
Puzzled  and  fagg'd  by  stress  and  strain.* 

But  again  both  sound  and  sense  in  '  Thyrsis* 
then  : — • 

Too  quick  despairer,  wherefore  wilt  thou  go  ? 

Soon  will  the  high  Midsummer  pomp  come  on. 
Perhaps,  "  hovering  accent." 

Is  it  forcing  to  a  rhyme  to  write — Bridges' s 
Elegy'  (1890):— 

Within  the  peach-clad  walls  that  old  outlaw 
The  Roman  wolf  scratches  with  privy  paw  ? 

Not   so  in  Taylor's  '  Philip  van  Artevelde  * 

I.  vii.  9)  : — 

In  the  oak  chair  old  Ursel  sat  upright. 

Nor  so  in  Swinburne's  '  Les  Noj^ades  '  : — 
Judge,  when  they  open  the  judgment-roll 
I  will  stand  upright  before  God  and  pray. 

Nor  in  Newman's  '  Dream  of  Gerontius  '  :• — 

Pure  and  upright  in  his  integrity. 
Then    William    Morris,    in    '  King  Arthur's 
Tomb '  :— 

Queen  Guenevere,  uncertain  as  sunshine 

In  March  ;  forgive  me  !  for  my  sin  being  such, 

About  my  whole  life,  all  my  deeds  did  twine. 

And   in    '  The  Life  and  Death    of    Jason  ' 
(i.  113):— 

To  see  the  war-horse  in  the  red  torch-light. 
Ib.  ii.  630  :— 

Turning  the  sunny  day  to  murk  midnight. 


*  In  that  poet  Patmore's  '  Victories  of  Love  ' 
(1863),  xiii.,  there  is  the  exceptional 

"  And  upset  home  for  your  sole  whim." 
Ib.  ii.  16  : — 

"  Darken  or  lighten  towards  my  unseen  face." 
And  thus  Keble,  '  All  Saints'  Day  '  : — • 

"  God's  unseen  armies  hovering  round." 
And  Swinburne's  '  Bothwell,'  II.  i.  : — 

"  It  may  be  flight  were  no  such  unwise  mean." 
And  Mangan's  '  The  Warning  Voice  '  : — 
"  Your  faith  and  worth 

Will  be  History  soon, 
And  their  stature  stand  forth 

In  the  unsparing  Noon." 
And  Morris's  '  Jason  '  (i.  288)  : — 

"  Holding  within  her  hand  an  unstrung  bow." 
And  ii.  121  :— 

"  And  iron-hilted  sword,  and  uncouth  weed." 
But    so    the    other    poets,  to   our   day,  anxious 
for  the  meaning  of  the  preposition  ;  as  Bridges's 
'  Prometheus  '  ;    impure,  outrun  : — 

"  If  any  here  there  be  whose  impure  hands." 
"  Lest  their  accomplishments  should  outrun 

mine." 
And  Rupert  Brooke's  '  Great  Lover  '  : — 

"  a  star 
That  outshone  all  the  suns  of  all  men's  days." 
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Ib.  ii.  420  :— 

folk  who  saw  its  name 
In  old  records,  would  turn  the  page  and  blame  .  .   . 

In  Wordsworth  : — 

But  if  to  these  Wayfarers  once  pertained 
Aught  of  romantic  interest. 

('  Excursion,'  viii.  84.) 

€i,nd   in   M.    Arnold's   half    a   century   later 
'  Westminster  Abbey  '  : — 

A  strange  wayfarer  coming  to  his  side, 
and  in  '  Heine's  Grave  '  : — • 

'tis  here 

That  black  tombstone,  the  name 
Carved  there — no  more. 

and  the  second  '  Rachel  '  sonnet  : — 

(Polymnia),  full  on  her  deathbed. — -'Twas  well. 

In  Coventry  Patmore,  too*  '  The  Toys  '  :- — 

And  six  or  seven  shells, 

A  bottle  with  bluebells. 

And  two  French  copper  coins,  ranged  there  with 

careful  art 
To  comfort  his  sad  heart. 

Then,  Swinburne's  '  Atalanta  '  : — 

and  the  wind 

First  flung  round  faces  of  seafaring  men 
White  splendid  snowflakes  of  the  slumbering 
foam. 

And  Morris's  '  Jason  '  : — 

The  earthborn  sprang 

On  to  the  tumbling  earth  and  the  sunlight 
Shone  on  bright  arms,  clean  ready  for  the  fight. 

Older  poets*  heard  more  of  the  good 
sounds.  They  are  quoted  here  below, 
with  some  younger  imitation.  Perhaps 
forefathers  in  the  following  may  be  given 
as  fixed  stress — '  Dr.  Faustus  '  (c.  1590), 
I.  iii.  99  :— 

Ay,  all  the  wealth  that  our  forefathers  hid 
Within  the  massy  entrails  of  the  earth. 

And  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  IV.  iii.  51  : — 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints. 

And  Dryden,  a  century  after  : — 

Our  wise  forefathers,  great  by  sea  and  land, 
Had  once  the  power  and  absolute  command. 
('  Juvenal,'  Sat.  x.) 

Wherein  Dryden  had  also 

His  least  effort  before  Jove's  altar  tries  ; 
-as  alluded  to  above. 


*  Butler's  '  Hudibras's  '  vain  jeopardy  rhyming 
to  "  so  foolhardy  "  (I.  i.  695),  and  other  such,  are, 
or   may  be,  wilful   and   whims.     Indeed,   in   the 
exceptional  direction  too  (I.  iii.   1023)  :— 
"  Because  he  had  but  one  to  subdue 

As  was  a  paltry  narrow  tub  to 

Diogenes." 

Yet  he  may  have  heard,  or  half  heard,  it  so  ; 
as  suggested  in  the  last  passage  of  older  accent 
rgiven  below. 


'  Dr.  Faustus,'  I.  i.  144  :— 

And  meet  me  in  my  study  at  midnight.* 
'  A  Woman  killed  with  Kindness  '  :— 

And  it  is  just  midnight.     Where  are  my  keys  ? 
(In  Shakespeare,  be  it  said,  nearly  always 
midnight. ) 
'  Comedy  of  Errors,'  I.  i.  : — 

Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms. 
'  Richard  III.,'  III.  iv.  91  :— 

As  'twere  triumphing  at  mine  enemies. 
(Yet    in    Shakespeare    and    in    Milton,    the 
infinitive  triumph.) 
And  Milton  '  On  Time  '  : — 
Triumphing  over  Death,  and    Chance,  and  thee, 

O  Time. 

which  grander  tone  is  heard  in  many  poets, 
centuries  younger. 

Heywood's  '  A  Woman  killed  with  Kind- 
ness '  : — 

There  goest  thou,  the  most  perfe'ctest  man. 
Ib.:— 

So  she  from  these  rude  carters  leave  extracts. 
'  Faery  Queene,'  vii.  7,  13: — 

This  great  grandmother  of  all  creatures  bred 

Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  old. 

Ib.  i.  12,  33  :— 

And  on  the  ground  herself  prostrating  low. 

Ib.,  i.  6,  12  :— 

And  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  plaine 
Do  kiss  her  feete,  and  fawne  on  her  with 

count' nance  faine. 

Though      Massinger       in       1622  —  '  Virgin 
Martyr,'  II.  iii.  : — 

A  rocky  heart,  killing  with  cruelty 

A  life  that's  prostrated  beneath  your  feet. 

Ib.  VII.  vii.  41  : — 

chill  December, 

.     .     .     through  merry  feasting  which  he  made 
And  great  bonfires  did  not  the  cold  remember. 

Ib.  I.  vi.  24  :— 

And  the  robuckes  in  flight  to  overtake. 

Ib.  III.  iii.  2  :— 

The  fatall  purpose  of  divine  foresight. 

Donne's  '  Lines  to  His  Mistress  '  (c.  1620)  :— 
To  walk  in  expectation  ;  till  from  thence 
Our  greatest  King  shall  call  thee  to  His  presence. 

"  For  not  keeping  accent  Donne  deserved 
to  be  hanged,"  Ben  Jonson  maintained. 
But  so — before  the  presence  day  of  Shake- 
speare and  Milton — the  old  Christmas  carol, 
'  The  First  Nowell,' 

offered  there  in  His  presence 
Both  gold  and  myrrh  and  frankincense  ; 

*  "  Midnight,"     an     example     of     the     foote 
spondeus    of    two    long    times — in    Puttenharn's 
|  '  Arte  of  English  Poesie  '  (1588). 
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which  had  been  sung  by  some  choirs  troubled 
by  modernity, 


— thus 
said  : — 


wronging    the    ancientry,"     who 


So  glad  I  am  of  the  presence 
Of  her,  that  I  all  offence 
Forgete. 
(Gower's  '  Confessio  Amantis,'  lit.  103.) 

To  perfume,  Shakespeare  inclines ;  but 
Ford's  '  Tis  Pity  '  (1633)  has  :— 
For  jewels,. eyes  :  for  sweet  perfumes,  her  breath. 
Pope's  'Iliad'  (1720),  xvi.  829— pretty 
poem ;  even  though  we  may  not  call  it 
Homer  : — 

And.  with  perfumes  of  sweet  ambrosial  dews 
Restores  his  freshness. — ('  Apollo  and  Sarpedon.') 

It  is  the  only  accenting  in  Johnson . 

And     so,     after    a    century,    in    Patmore's 

'  Victories  of  Love,t'  xii.  : — 

Remembered  their  perfumes  and  showers.  .  .  . 
And  Tennyson's  '  Bridal '  : — • 

The  chapel's  vaulted  gloom 
Was  misted  with  perfume. 

Yet  Tennyson  ('  Gardener's  Daughter  ')  also 
has 

And  one  warm  gust  full-fed  with  perfume  blew. 
And  Swinburne's  '  Triumph  of  Time  '  : — • 
Life  sweet  as  perfume  and  pure  as  prayer. 
With  splendid  summer  and  perfume  and  pride. 

In  Swift's  bitterer  verses  on  the  death  of 
Swift  :— 

That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Which  sound  is  heard  still  in  the  1798  '  Loves 
of  the  Triangles  '  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  : — - 
Thus  some  fair  spinster  grieves  in  wild  affright, 
Vex'd  with  dull  megrim  or  vertigo  light. 

As  Shakespeare's  '  Troilus  and  Cressida  ' 
(IV.  v.  128)  :— 

My  mother's  blood 

Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  sire's. 

So  Dryden's    (1682)   '  Macflecknoe  '   (I.  iii.)i 

has 

In  his  sinister  hand  instead  of  ball 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale. 

And  so,  Pope.     Though  Johnson  allows  only  j 

sinister. 

That  century  had  its  special  terror  : — 
Oh  !  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day. 
Charm' d  the  small-pox,  or  chas'd  old  age  away. 
('  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  v.  660.) 


And  if  Pope's  day  (1688-1744)  wished  for 
"  more  Essays  on  Man,"  so  Seattle's 
*  Minstrel  '  (c.  1770)  patronized  Homer  : — - 

though  rude  his  first  essays. 

As  late  as  Moore's  (1823)   '  Rhymes  on  the 
Road,'  '  Mary  Magdalene  '  : — 

But  Mary  'mong  the  best  essays 

Of  Genius  and  of  Art  .   .   . 

No  one  hath  equall'd,  hath  come  nigh 

Canova's  fancy. 

W.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BENSON  AND  THE 
'  D.N.B.' — In  the  account  of  Joseph  Benson, 
the  Wesleyan  preacher  and  commentator, 
in  the  '  D.N.B.'  it  is  stated  that  he  married 
Miss  Thompson  and  had  no  issue. 

It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  his  many 
descendants  has  taken  the  trouble  to  correct 
this  error.  As  Professor  Margaret  Benson 
states  in  a  letter  there  are  quite  a  hundred 
descendants  living. 

Joseph  Benson  was  born  at  Melmerly, 
Feb.  21,  1747/8,  being  the  son  of  John 
Benson  and  grandson  of  Miles  Benson,  who 
was  buried  Sept.  6,1732,  aged  59,  at  Melmerly. 
He  received  his  early  education  under  Mr. 
Dean,  a  Presbyterian  Minister,  and  later 
entered  himself  at  St.  Edmund's  Hall, 
Oxford,  1769-1771,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Church.  He  was  presented  to  a  living 
near  West  Bromwich,  but  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  refused  to  ordain  him,  owing 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  Methodists.  He 
alleged  the  excuse  of  an  Academic  degree. 
Benson  therefore  joined  Wesley's  Society 
and  became  a  great  preacher  throughout 
the  land.  He  was  President  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  1798-1810  and  editor  of  Wesley's 
'  Works.' 

He  married  Jan.  28,  1780,  at  Leeds, 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Thos.  Thompson,  corn 
factor,  of  Knottingley,  near  Pontefract, 
whose  will  was  proved  at  York  1761,  a  son 
of  John  Thompson,  Gent.,  of  Knottingley. 
The  family  appear  to  have  been  seated  at 
Knottingley  for  some  generations.  In  the 
Hearth  Tax  Rolls,  26  Charles  II.  (West 
Riding  of  Yorks,  P.R.O.),  appears: — 
"Richard  Thompson  responsible  for  four 
Hearths  and  Samuel  for  one,  and  John  for 
four  Hearths,  all  of  Knottingley." 

The  children  of  Joseph  Benson  and  Sarah 
Thompson  were  : — 

Joseph,  born  Dec.  13,  1780 ;  a  surgeon  in 
the  City  Road;  died  1853. 

John,  born  July  26,  1783  ;  M.A.,  St.  John's 
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College,  Cambridge;  Rector  of  Norton, 
Somerset;  died  Aug.  26,  1860.  He  left  a 
large  family.  His  son  John  Levett  Benson, 
surgeon  (born  1812,  died  1864),  left  a  son 
James  Levett  Benson,  born  1843,  L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S.  Edinburgh,  who  was  afterwards 
ordained  in  the  Free  Church  bv  Dr. 
Traunton  at  Morecambe,  where  he  died  in 
1906. 

Samuel  Benson,  born  Aug.  4,  1799,  at  Hull 
— youngest  child.  Educ.  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  M. A. ;  Chaplain  for  50  years  to  St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  author  of  '  Guide 
to  St.  Saviour's '  and  a  number  of  sermons ; 
died  in  1881. 

Joseph  Benson  left  also  three  daughters — 
Ann,b.  1786;  Isabella,  b.  1788  ;  and  Sarah,  b. 
1795. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Benson  died  Jan.  3,  1810,  and 
is  buried  at  City  Road.  Joseph  Benson  died 
Feb.  16,  1821,  also  buried  in  the  City  Road 
burial-ground,  where  the  following  inscrip- 
tion appears  : — 

Joseph  Benson, 
Preacher  of  Jesus  Christ. 
ob.   16  Feb.,   1821,  aged  73  years. 
Also  Mrs.  Sarah  Benson,  his  wife,  who 
departed  this  life  Jan.  3,  1810,  aged  52  years. 
Of  Softest  Manners,  unaffected  mind, 
Lover  of  God  and  friend  of  Human  Kind, 
Go  Live,  For  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine, 
Immortal  Spirit,  Live  with  Love  Divine. 

R.  GORDON-SMITH. 

"  THE  CROOKED  BILLET." — In  '  The  His- 
tory of  Signboards  '  it  is  stated,  "  The 
Crooked  Billet  is  a  sign  for  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  any  likely  origin." 
It  is  said  that  fools,  &c.  .  .  .  but  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  The  Rising  Sun 
public-house,  lately  in  Wych  Street,  W.C., 
which  was  pulled  down  in  1901  for  the  L.C.C. 
Strand  Improvement,  solves  the  mystery. 
I  knew  the  freeholder,  Mr.  Towersey  of 
Hampton  Hill,  Middlesex,  in  those  days, 
and  he  told  me  that,  according  to  the 
ancient  deeds  he  had  possessed,  it  was 
originally  called  "  The  Crooked  Billet," 
then  "  The  Rose,"  and  lastly  "  The  Rising 
Sun,"  the  property  having  belonged  to  the 
Nevill  family.  Now  the  arms  of  that  family 
consist  of  a  silver  saltire  on  a  red  shield. 

This  figure  in  heraldry  was  formed  by  a 
bend  dexter  and  a  bend  sinister,  making 
a  diagonal  brace — originally  no  doubt  to 
strengthen  the  shield.  It  might  have  been 
composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  i.e., 
billets  placed  crossways,  and  therefore  would 
be  called  "  crooked,"  "  crouched,"  or 


"  crossed,"  just  as  Edmund  Crouchback, 
Earl  of  Lancaster  (d.  1296)  was  so  named, 
not  on  account  of  a  crooked  back,  but 
because  he  bore  the  Crusader  Cross  on  the 
back  as  well  as  the  front  of  his  coat,  that 
being,  I  suppose,  unusual. 

The  red  rose  was  added  for  difference 
in  centre  of  saltire,  and  commemorates 
the  marriage  of  Ralph  Nevill,  Earl  of 
Westmorland,  with  Joan,  dau.  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  son  of 
Edward  III. 

The  Tudor  rose  if  roughly  painted  on 
the  sign  may  have  accounted  for  the  last 
name  of  the  tavern,  which  to  the  public 
eye  would  appear  to  be  "  The  Rising  Sun," 
especially  as,  the  front  of  the  building 
facing  the  east,  it  would  be  appropriate. 

My  suggestion  is  that  as  "  The  Crooked 
Billet  "  sign  occurs  both  in  town  and 
country  it  will  be  found  that  the  great 
Nevill  family  possessed  the  land  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  this 
sign  was  their  arms  and  by  the  vulgar 
so  named. 

I  should  be  very  grateful  for  the  opinion 
of  any  of  your  readers  interested. 

ROBERT  PEARSALL. 

["  The  Crooked  Billet "  has  been  discussed 
at  the  following  references  :  10  S.  ix.  190,  452; 
x.  38,  77  ;  US.  viii.  116.] 

THE  PRINTS  AND  LIBRARY  OF  JOSEPH 
NOLLEKENS,  R.A. — The  last  and  best 
edition  of  J.  T.  Smith's  '  Nollekens  and 
His  Times  '  is  now  available,  edited,  anno- 
tated, and  extended  into  two  handsome 
volumes  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Whitten.  To 
Smith's  allusion  to  Nollekens's  prints  and 
drawings  a  note  is  provided  (ii.  4)  quoting 
a  reference  I  contributed  to  these  pages 
on  Feb.  3,  1906.  The  catalogue  there 
described  is  still  in  my  collection,  but  I  was 
at  fault  in  supposing  this  represented  both 
his  collections.  There  was  an  earlier  sale 
of  prints  and  drawings  also  held  by  Evans 
at  93,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  4  and  following  day, 
when  the  573  lots  realized  £1,850  145.  6d. 
Herein  as  Lot  268  occurred  the  remark- 
able collection  of  600  prints  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  mentioned  by  Smith 
(i.  316).  It  was  bought  by  "  Russell  " 
for  £300.  Smith  also  states  (i.  347),  "  Quan- 
tities of  these  sketches  "  (designs  for  monu- 
ments) "  were  purchased  at  his  auction  by 
Mrs.  Palmer,  who,  having  so  many  of  his 
works,  at  one  time  had  an  idea  of  building 
a  room  for  their  reception."  It  is  possible 
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these  were  gifts  by  the  sculptor  during  his 
lifetime  ;  her  purchases  at  this  sale  were 
not  important.  In  12  lots  she  bought 
66  prints  for  £25  7<s.,  and  in  two  lots  28 
drawings  for  £5  175.  Neither  adequate  or 
sufficiently  representative  for  the  proposed 
memorial  room.  At  this  sale  the  purchases 
by  J.  T.  Smith,  Lots  171  and  172,  designs 
by  Angelica  Kauffmann,  are  specially  iden- 
tified. 

Nollekens  was  not  a  frequent  corre- 
spondent ;  apparently  few  of  his  letters 
survive;  but  amongst  some  MS.  notes  that 
have  been  received  is  an  account  and 
receipt  in  his  hand.  The  latter  repeats 
the  substance  of  the  first  named  and  is  as 
follows  : — 

Reed,  the  9th  of  Augt.  1803  of  the  Worshipful 
Compy  of  Cordwainers  the  sum  of  Eighty 
pounds  for  a  marble  Vase  and  Pedestal  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Came.  £80. 

JOSEPH  NOLLEKENS. 
ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


CHAR-A-BANC. — Daniel  Wall's  edition  of 
Ebel's  'Switzerland'  (London,  1820),  at 
p.  173,  says  : — 

The  char-a-banc  is  a  waggon  provided  with  a 
long  covered  bench,  on  which  you  may  either  lie 
down  or  sit  sideways,  as  in  our  long  Bath  coaches. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  much  used  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  been  re- 
placed by  another  sort  of  vehicle  called  petits- 
chars,  and  in  German  Switzerland,  Berner- 
Waegeli.  These  last  are  provided  with  one,  two, 
or  three  small  benches,  placed  in  a  transversal 
direction,  and  suspended  by  leathern  thongs  to 
the  ladders  which  enclose  the  waggon.  They  are 
lighter  and  more  commodious  than  the  chars- a  - 
bane,  but  they  are  much  more  liable  to  be  upset. 
Of  course,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  the  chars- d- 
banc  are  again  in  general  use. 

What  were  "  our  long  Bath  coaches  "  like 
at  the  time  ?  The  first  quotation  in  the 
'  N.E.D.'  is  twelve  years  later  than  the  above 
extract.  In  it  G.  Downes  says  that  the 
char-a-banc  "  resembles  an  outside  jaunting 
car  bisected  lengthwise."  This  description 
is  not  very  lucid,  but  it  certainly  implies 
that  the  seats  were  at  right  angles  to  the 
driver's  seat.  The  second  quotation,  from 
The  Daily  Telegraph  of  Oct.  25,  1864, 
runs  : — "  The  King's  waggonette,  or,  being 


out  of  England,  let  us  call  it  his  char-a- 
banc."  Here  clearly  the  terms  waggonette 
and  char-a-banc  are  regarded  as  inter- 
changeable. Nevertheless  the  only  sense  of 
the  word  recognized  by  the  '  N.E.D.'  is  the 
present  one,  viz.,  "  a  kind  of  long  and 
[?]  light  vehicle  with  transverse  seats  looking 
forward." 

Mr.  Ralph  Straus,  in  '  Carriages  and 
Coaches  '  (London,  1912),  at  p.  273,  writes:— 

A  very  large  waggonette,  the  brake,  is  a  common 
enough  object  to-day,  and  is  built  in  various 
forms.  Sometimes  a  second  seat  is  placed 
directly  behind  and  parallel  to  the  driver's  seat. 
In  some  models  these  seats  stretch  back  through- 
out the  length  of  the  carriage,  in  which  case  it 
is  a  char-a-banc. 

The  modern  char-a-banc  is  thus  a  direct 
descendant  of  its  ancient  rival  the  petit-char. 
It  would  be  interesting  if  it  could  be  ascer- 
tained when  this  type  of  vehicle  was  first 
introduced  into  this  country,  and  when  it 
first  got  its  present  name. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

CHARLES  WITHER. — I  should  be  grateful 
for  information  personal  to  Charles  Wither, 
who  was  born  on  July  24,  1684,  at  Hall 
Place,  some  four  miles  west  of  Basingstoke, 
Hants,  where  he  died  on  Nov.  20,  1731,  and 
was  buried  at  Dean  hard  by.  He  married 
Frances  Wavell  of  Winchester,  who  died  in 
1752,  and  was  also  buried  at  Dean.  Their 
daughter  Henrietta  Maria  (1714-1790)  mar- 
ried, in  1741,  Thynne  Worsley,  who  died 
within  four  weeks  of  marriage,  and  in  1748 
Edmund  Bramstone  of  Boreham,  Essex, 
who  died  in  1763  and  was  buried  at  Dean. 
Charles  Wither  was  a  descendant  of  George 
Wither  the  poet  (1588-1667),  who  was  born  at 
Alton  in  Hampshire. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

1,  Essex  Court,  Temple. 

ASTLEY'S  AND  S  ANGER'S  CIRCUSES. — 
Would  one  of  your  readers  kindly  say  when 
Astley's,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  water, 
came  to  an  end  ;  whether  S  anger's  circus  re- 
placed it,  and,  if  so,  at  what  time  ? 

Have  both  now  ceased  to  exist  ? 

G.  F.  WILSON. 

DR.  FIFIELD  ALLEN. — Can  anyone  inform 
me  as  to  the  precise  periods  (day,  month 
and  year)  during  which  this  eighteenth- 
century  divine,  who  died  in  1764,  held 
the  archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans  and  the 
vicarages  of  Hammersmith,  Middlesex,  and 
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of  Chigwell,  Essex  ?  I  have  approximate 
dates  for  the  two  vicarages,  but  none  at  all 
for  the  archdeaconry.  I  know  of  Allen's 
other  preferments.  WM.  McMuRRAY. 

I.  DONOWELL. — Can  any  reader  give  me 
any  information  regarding  I.  Donowell,  whose 
name  appears  thus,  "  I.  Donowell,  Arch : 
del  :  "  on  some  very  interesting  line  engrav- 
ings of  Oxford,  published  by  John  Tinney  at 
the  Golden  Lion  in  Fleet  Street,  London, 
in  1755  ?  I  cannot  find  his  name  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  books  of  reference.  W.  V.  G. 

5,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 

"  Pis  ANUS  FRAXI." — In  the  years  1877 
and  1879  there  were  published  in  London 
two  books  entitled  respectively  *  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum '  and  '  Centuria  Li- 
brorum  Absconditorum. '  The  author's  name 
is  given  as  "  Pisanus  Fraxi."  Would  it  be 
indiscreet,  at  this  interval  of  time,  to  inquire 
what  his  real  name  was  ?  At  the  time  I 
imagine  that  the  name  was  a  secret  de 
Polichinelle.  '  Le  Livre,'  while  respecting 
his  anonymity,  describes  him  as  "  un  des 
bibliophiles  les  plus  distingues  de  1'Angle- 
terre'  "  ('Le  Livre,'  Bibliographie  Ancienne, 
vol.  i.  10).  H.  A.  P. 

[Professor  Bensly,  at  11  S.  viii.  365,  elucidated 
this  little  mystery.  Not  that  the  identity  of 
"  Pisanus  Fraxi  "  was  in  doubt.  By  that  nom  de 
guerre  was  known  Henry  Spencer  Ashbee,  who, 
as  Professor  Bensly  says,  "  turned  the  two 
syllables  of  his  surname  into  Latin  as  Fraxinus 
Apis  (an  ash  and  a  bee  are  displayed  in  a  book- 
plate of  his)  and  then  formed  the  anagram 
'  Pisanus  Fraxi'."] 

ST.  COLME'S  CHABM.  —  Can  anyone 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lines  of  St.  Colme's  charm — quoted  or 
composed  by  Scott — in  chap.  iii.  of  '  Guy 
Mannering  '  : — 

St.  Bride  and  her  brat, 
St.  Colme  and  his  cat. 

A     possible     explanation     may     be — St. 
Bridget  and  her   mantle  (Ir.  brat,  mantle). 
Can   "cat"    be   a   reference  to  the  book 
'  Cathach,'  attributed  to  St.  Columba  ? 

AGNES  FIDDES. 

ROGER  GWYLLYM  AND  RICHARD  LLOYD 
GWYLLYM. — I  have  two  seventeenth-century 
portrait  miniatures  of  two  handsome  boys 
with  the  above  names  engraved  at  the 
back  of  the  frames,  which  are  of  metal. 
Can  any  reader  inform  me  if  there  are  any 
living  representatives  of  a  Welsh  family 
who  might  throw  some  light  on  these 
portraits  ?  S.  J.  PEGG. 


"  BUTTER  GOES  MAD  TWICE  A  YEAR."- 
A  Hertford  servant  girl,  some  45  years  ago, 
when  experiencing  any  difficulty  in  spread- 
ing butter  on  the  bread,  used  to  remark, 
"  Butter  goes  mad  twice  a  year,  as  my 
grandmother  says. : ' 

Possibly  the  allusion  is  to  the  tendency 
of  this  article  of  diet  to  melt  in  summer 
and  harden  in  winter.  Is  the  saying 
current  elsewhere  ?  E  E  sQ17IRES.. 

Hertford. 

NURSERY  RIME. — I  should  like  to  know 
if  I  have  straight  in  memory  the  wording 
of  this  rime,  familiar  in  my  Connecticut 
home  in  the  1850's,  but  which  I  have  not 
come  across  in  any  English  collection.  The 
last  line  was  a  popular  fling  at  those  who 
shirked  small  risks  : — 

Jemmy  Jed 

Went  into  a  shed, 

And  made  of  a  ted 

Of  straw  his  bed  ; 

When  a  mousing  owl 

That  about  did  prowl 

Set  up  a  yowl, 

And  Jemmy  Jed 

Up  stakes  and  fled. 
Wasn't  Jemmy  Jed  a  pretty  fool, 
Born  in  the  woods,  to  be  scared  by  an  owl  ? 

The  final  rime  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
Scotch    origin,    as    with    Dr.    Foster,    who 
"  stepped  in  a  puddle  up  to  his  muddle." 
FORREST  MORGAN. 

Hartford. 

CAPT.  PEREGRINE  BERTIS,  R.N. — Will 
any  student  of  old  sporting  papers  or 
journals  give  an  account  of  him  ? 

J.  H.  COPE. 
Finchampstead,  Berks. 

UNIDENTIFIED  ARMS. — Out  of  the  numbers 
of  coats  of  arms  sent  to  be  identified  I  cannot 
name  the  following,  nor  can  heraldic  friends 
to  whom  I  have  submitted  them  : — 

1.  Bend  sa.  between  two  mullets  vert. 

2.  Chev.  sa.  cottised  between  three  bears' 
heads  muzzled. 

3.  Three  roses  or  on  chief  az.  indented. 

4.  Per  bend  a  star  of  eight  points. 

5.  Per  fess  pale  counterch.  three  swans 
ppr. 

Others  with  access  to  heraldic  works  may 
like  to  solve  the  problems. 

E.  E.  COPE. 
Finchampstead,  Berks. 
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GRANDEAU  FAMILY  IN  THE  STUART 
SERVICE. — I  desire  to  trace  this  family,  which 
is  understood  to  have  come  from  Lorraine 
to  Scotland  in  the  train  of  Mary  of  Guise  ; 
to  have  remained  in  the  royal  service  and 
in  the  end  to  have  returned  to  France  with 
James  II.  in  1688  ;  after  which  they  entered 
the  service  of  the  French  King — re-entered 
it  would  perhaps  be  more  correct.  In  1721 
Nicolas  de  Grandeau  was  Procureur  du  Hoi 
and  possessed  of  land  at  Tincry  (Lorraine).  . 
His  arms  were  :  Azure,  a  sword  in  pale  ppr.  | 
bet  ween  eleven  etoiles  argent  (2  224  1),  and 
the  crest,  an  etoile  argent. 

It  is  possible  that  while  in  Scotland  and 
England  the  family  name  was  adapted  or , 
translated  (Grundy  ?). .  FAIRLEA. 

ALEXANDER  SIMSON,  BURGESS  OF  DUNDEE. 
— I  shall  be  grateful  if  anyone  can  help  me 
to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  above  with ' 
the  family  of  Simson  of  Pitcorthie  in  Fife.  | 
The  connexion  is  undoubted  ;  he  is  believed  j 
to  have  been  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  younger  i 
brother,  and  according  to  family  tradition  I 
was  "  cut  off  "  on  account  of  extravagance. 
I  understand  that  he  died  in  Dundee  about  | 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  j 
probably    born    about    1760,  but  date  un- 1 
certain.   His   sons  were   all   well  known  in ' 
their  day  as  artists.       George  was  one  of  the  j 
founders  of  the  U.S.A.  ;  David  was  also  sue-  j 
cessful  in  Edinburgh  ;  William,  R.A.,  made ; 
a  considerable  name  in  England.     Alexander 
Simson  was  buried  in  Dundee.      FAIRLEA. 

"  FOP.  "—What    is    the    origin    of    this  j 
term  ?     I  am  aware  of  the  reference  to  it  j 
in  The  Spectator,  No.  280,  Monday,  Jan.  21,  j 
1711/12.     The  article  therein  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Richard  Steele. 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

STEELE  AND  '  THE  SPECTATOR.' — Is  it  a 
fact  that  the  articles  in  The  Spectator  attri- 
buted to  Sir  Richard  Steele  were  not  written 
by  him  at  all*  but  by  Dr.  Mandeville,  the 
author  of  '  The  Fable  of  the  Bees  '  ? 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

TRANSLATION  OF  MOTTO  REQUIRED. — 
What  is  the  correct  translation  of  the  follow- 
ing Latin  motto  of  a  Canadian  Mutual 
Insurance  Society  ? — "  Alterum  alterius 
auxilio  egit."  T. 

HOLLAND  CHEESES. — In  Archceologia,  vol. 
xix.  ( 1821),  under  '  Extracts  from  the  House- 
hold Book  of  Lord  North,'  on  Sept.  1,  1577, 


there  is  entered  among  the  "  provision  "  for 
the  coming  of  the  Queen  to  Kertlinge, 
"  Holland  Cheeses,  vj — -xxs."  No  other 
variety  of  cheese  is  noted.  In  the  same 
account  we  have  as  provision  for  the  Queen, 
4cwt.  and  301b.  of  butter  costing  £6  Is.  Qd., 
and  a  cartload  and  two  horseloads  of  oysters 
costing  £5.  Were  the  six  Holland  cheeses 
dainty  bits  ?  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

CHEESE  USED  IN  RITUALS  :  CHEESE 
CURES  :  CHEESE  POISONING. — 1  shall  be  glad 
of  references  to  these  subjects,  suggested  to 
me  by  your  Boston  contributor,  ROCKING- 
HAM.  R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

"  MAKING  BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW." — 
Of  course  bricks  are  made  without  straw 
nowadays.  Many  theories  have  been  ad- 
vanced as  to  the  use  of  straw  in  ancient 
times,  one  of  them  being  that  making  bricks 
with  water  in  which  straw  had  been  steeped 
considerably  improved  their  quality.  Is 
not  the  simplest  explanation  that  the  bricks 
were  sun-baked  and  consequently  wanted 
straw  to  keep  them  together  when  they 
dried  ?  L.  L.  K. 

THISTLETHWAYTE  FAMILIES. — I  should  be 
grateful  if  anyone  could  give  me  an  heraldic 
description  of  the  arms  and  crests  borne  by 
families  named  Thistlethwayte.  Those  of 
the  family  at  Winterslow,  Wilts,  seated  in 
that  county  temp.  Henry  VII.,  are  slightly 
different  from  those  given  on  the  book- 
plate of  Catherine  Thistlethwayte  engraved 
in  '  Ladies  Book-Plates,'  by  Norna  Labou- 
chere.  To  what  family  did  C.  T.  belong  ? 
LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

JOHN  JONES'S  '  JEWELLERY.' — Informa- 
tion concerning  the  author  of  '  The  History 
and  Objects  of  Jewellery,'  a  12mo  book, 
would  be  esteemed. 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

SAMUEL  MULLEN,  POET. — He  is  mentioned 
in  Allibone's  '  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature '  as  being  the  author  of  two 
works,  '  Cottager's  Sabbath ;  a  Poem,' 
1841,  and  'Pilgrim  of  Beauty,'  1844.  I 
believe  his  collected  poems  were  published 
in  one  volume.  Can  anyone  oblige  me 
with  biographical  particulars,  dates  and 
places  of  birth  and  death,  &c.  ? 

RUSSELL  MARKLAND. 
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VIDA'S  '  GAME  OF  CHESS.' — I  notice  that 
there  has  recently  been  published  a  trans- 
lation of  Vida's  '  Game  of  Chess '  by  Mr. 
R.  S.  Lambert.  What  other  English  trans- 
lations are  there  besides  that  of  Goldsmith  ? 
John  Forster  ( '  Life  and  Times  of  Goldsmith' ) 
states  that  "  Mr.  George  Jeffreys  translated 
the  same  poem  (one  of  seven  versions  of  it 
made  in  English)."  Jeffreys's  translation, 
which  had  been  read  by  Pope,  appeared  in 
1736.  Samuel  Seyer  (1757-1831),  historian, 
of  Bristol,  "also  translated  into  English 
verse  the  Latin  poem  of  Vida  on  Chess" 
(see  '  D.N.B.,'  no  date  given).  Sir  William 
Jones's  well-known  poem,  '  Caissa,  or  the 
Game  at  Chess,  a  Poem'  written  in  the 
year  1763,  owes  its  idea  to  Vida,  though 
only  a  few  passages  are  borrowed  from  him. 
RUSSELL  MABKLAND. 

SURNAMES  WITH  DOUBLE  LETTERS. — I 
have  recently  indexed  a  roll  of  the  Free- 
holders of  Kent  qualified  to  serve  as  county 
jurors  for  the  year  1804.  The  roll  contains 
1,644  names,  which  comprises  500  with  one 
double  letter  and  45  with  two  double 
letters.  Is  not  this  total  of  one-third  a 
large  proportion  of  surnames  to  contain 
double  letters  ?  W.  J.  M. 


SAMBATYON. 

(12  S.  ix.  292.) 

THIS  legendary  stream  has  before  now  been 
the  subject  of  a  question  and  answers  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  A  writer  at  9  S.  xi.  508,  wished 
to  have  an  allusion  explained  in  '  The 
Mystic  '  of  Philip  James  Bailey  : — 

That  Sabbatic  river,  which,  to  flow 
The  seventh  day,  ceaseth  piously. 

On  p.  19  of  the  next  volume  it  was  sug- 
gested that  a  clue  might  be  found  in  Izaak 
Walton,  'The  Complete  Angler'  (Part  I., 
chap,  i.)  : — 

One  of  no  less  authority  than  Josephus, 
that  learned  Jew,  tells  us  of  a  river  in  Judea,  that 
runs  swiftly  all  the  six  days  of  the  week,  and 
stands  still  and  rests  all  their  Sabbath. 

At  p.  52  it  was  pointed  out  that  Josephus, 
*  Bell.  Jud.,'  vii.  5,  1,  says  the  opposite  of 
this,  namely,  that  the  river  between  Arcaea 
and  Raphanaea  in  Agrippa's  kingdom  was 
dry  for  six  days  together  and  ran  on  the 
seventh.  In  the  same  number  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
Macray  gave  the  name  of  the  fabled  river, 


Sambatyon,  adding  that  it  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  Jewish  lore.  He  also  quoted 
an  account  of  it  from  the  apocryphal 
travels  of  Eldad  the  Danite,  "  abridged  from 
one  of  Dr.  Neubauer's  articles  on  the  ques- 
tion '  Where  are  the  Ten  Tribes  ?  '  which 
appeared  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review." 
The  river  was  described  by  Eldad  as  full 
of  sand  and  stones,  and  said  to  roll  during 
the  six  wrorking  days,  and  rest  on  the  Sab- 
bath day,  wrhen  it  was  surrounded  with  fire. 

Further  information  appeared  on  p.  175, 
where  attention  was  drawn  to  a  passage  in 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  '  Pseudodoxia  Epi- 
demica,'  vii.  18,  11  : — 

If  any  man  make  a  doubt  of  Giges'  ring  in 
Justinus,  or  conceives  he  must  be  a  .Tew  that 
believes  the  sabbatical  river  in  Josephus,  .  .  . 
for  my  part  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  his  in- 
credulity. 

The  same  correspondent  quoted  the  sugges- 
tion of  Browne's  editor,  Simon  Wilkin,  that 
the  story  could  be  explained  if  one  only 
granted  the  existence  of  water-corn-mills  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Titus. 

Another  correspondent  gave  an  extract 
from  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue  in  the  . 
Pentecost  prayers  :  "...  remember  that 
on  it  [the  Sabbath]  the  incomprehensible 
river  resteth,"  and  referred  to  various  Jewish 
commentators. 

Much  might  be  added  to  the  above  in- 
formation, but  a  few  items  must  suffice.  It 
is  curious  that  in  none  of  these  answers  was 
any  notice  taken  of  Pliny's  brief  mention, 
'  Nat.  Hist.,'  xxxi.  18,  24,  "  In  ludaea  rivus 
sabbatis  omnibus  siccatur."  The  Jesuit 
Hardouin  has  an  interesting  note  on  this, 
in  which  he  refers  to  Isidorus,  '  Origines,' 
xiii.  13,  "In  ludaea  quondam  rivus  sabbatis 
omnibus  siccabatur,"  and  quotes  the  ex- 
planation of  Sambation  from  Elias  Levita's 
Lexicon  ('  Tisbites  ').  Elias  says  that  Ram- 
bam  (i.e.,  Maimonides)  gave  the  name  of 
the  river  as  Goza.  According  to  Hardouin, 
Lucas  Holstein  "  in  epist.  de  Sabbathio 
flumine "  thought  it  was  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  its  tributaries. 
Jerome  Cardan,  '  De  Subtilitate,'  near  the 
end  of  Book  II.,  professes  to  quote  Josephus'a 
description  of  the  river,  but  represents  it  as 
ceasing  to  flow  on  the  Sabbath  day.  He 
treats  the  religious  explanation  as  the  result 
of  ignorance  and  superstition,  the  cause 
being  purely  natural,  "  Nam  tantum  aqua- 
i  rum  cogebatur,  ut  in  sex  dies  sufficeret, 
!  septimae  non  sufficeret,"  a  solution  which 
I  is  not  particularly  satisfying,  even  when 
I  we  are  told  that  intermittent  fevers  are  to 
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be  attributed  to  a  similar  cause,  "  mundus 
autem  homo  magnus." 

The  discrepancy  between  Pliny's  account 
and  that  of  Josephus  is  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  Isaac  Casaubon's  '  Exercita- 
tiones  '  (xv.  20).  Baronius,  mentioning  the 
river  Sabbaticus  in  his  'Annales,'  a  propos 
of  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  had  supposed  Pliny 
to  be  mistaken.  Casaubon,  pointing  out 
that  Pliny's  account  of  the  river  flowing 
during  the  week  and  resting  on  the  Sabbath 
was  in  agreement  with  that  of  all  the  Rab- 
binical writers  who  mentioned  the  subject, 
proposed  to  emend  the  Greek  text  by  assum- 
ing that  a  displacement  and  omission  had 
occurred. 

We  come  across  the  Sabbatical  river  again 
in  a  curious  passage  of  Purchas's  '  Pilgrim- 
age,' Part  I.,  Book  V.,  chap.  14,  §2,  where 
we  have  a  story  "  which  Luys  de  Vrreta,  in 
his  ./Ethiopian  Historic,  telleth  of  a  certaine 
lew."  This  Jew  "in  a  credulous  fancie 
perswades  himself e  "  that  an  arm  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  is  the  Sabbatical  river.  On  his 
return  he  "  tells  his  Country-men,  that  now 
the  Messias  would  not  be  long  before  he 
<jame,  for  now  hee  had  found  this  signe 
thereof,  the  Sabbaticall  Riuer"  (His  in- 
ference was  based  on  II.  Esdras  xiii.  46,  47, 
"  And  now  when  they  shall  begin  to  come, 
the  Highest  shall  stay  the  springs  of  the 
stream  again,  that  they  may  go  through.") 
Thirty  thousand  were  induced  to  set  out  for 
this  part  of  Persia  and  nearly  all  perished 
miserably. 

Among  them  was  Amatus  Lusitanus,  "  a 
Physician  of  great  note,  accounted  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  his  Profession,  and  a 
Writer  therein."  "  Don  lohn  Baltasar  was 
present,  when  Amato  aforesaid  being  dead 
with  this  affliction,  his  Physicke-bookes 
were  in  an  Out-crie  to  be  sold  at  Damasco, 
and  because  they  were  in  Latine,  no  man 
would  buy  them,  till  at  last  another  lew 
became  chapman."  The  '  Curationes  Medi- 
cinales '  of  this  Jewish  physician  from 
Portugal  supplied  Robert  Burton  with  many 
of  his  illustrative  cases  ;  for  example,  that  of 
"  a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent  a 
€urriers  daughter,  some  thirteen  years  of 
age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat  of 
•  the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  Sun, 
to  make  it  yelloiv,  but  by  that  means  tarrying 
too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and 
made  her  self  mad  "  ('  Anat.  of  Mel.,'  I.  ii.  2, 
5).  ^The  same  physician's  "  strange  remedy  " 
for  "an  Hypochondriacall  person"  ('A.  of 
M.,'  II.  v.  3,  2)  was  borrowed  from  Burton  by 


Swift,   to  be  introduced  in    '  A  Voyage  to 
Laputa.'  EDWABD  BENSLY. 

In  Josephus,  'War,'  VII.  v.  1,  an  account 
will  be  found  of  a  Sabbatic  river,  which  was 
dry  for  six  days  and  full  of  water  on  the 
seventh.  A  note  by  Whiston  tells  us  that 
according  to  Pliny  ('Nat.  Hist.,'  xxxi.  11) 
it  ran  for  six  days  and  was  dry  on  the  seventh. 

The  introduction  of  the  letter  m  before  b 
in  Sabbath  may  have  happened  anywhere. 
Possibly  the  German  Samstag  and  French 
Samedi  may  have  arisen  in  this  way, 

A.  D.  T. 

ALLUSIONS  BY  KEATS  (12  S.  ix.  209). — 
I  would  suggest  that  the  explanation  of 
"  Lima  mice  "  is  that  "  mouse  "  has  been 
playfully  applied  to  a  larger  rodent,  the 
Peruvian  cavy.  Were  cavies  so  called  by 
sailors  bringing  them  from  Lima  ? 

The  'N.E.D.'  quotes  from  Topsell's  de- 
scription of  the  ichneumon  in  his  '  Historie 
of  Foure-footed  Beastes,'  "There  be  some 
that  call  it  an  Indian  Mouse."  Pliny's 
Pontic  mouse  ('N.H.,'  viii.  37  (55),  132)  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  ermine.  In 
the  ' Poenulus '  of  Plautus,  1011,  "mures 
Africanos "  is  a  facetious  synonym  for 
panthers,  lions,  &c. 

The  text  of  Keats  before  me,  Buxton 
Forman's  third  edition  of  the  Poetical 
r Works,  1889,  has  "doves,"  not  "ducks," 
of  Siam."  EDWARD  BENSLY. 

FORD'S     MSS.,     SUFFOLK     COLLECTIONS 

(12  S.  ix.  230,  279).— In  tho  '  Catalogue  of 

Manuscript   Deeds,    &c.,'   belonging  to   the 

Moyses'  Hall  Museum,  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 

j  are  some  items  described  as  from  the  Ford 

Collection.     For    example,    a    '  Number    of 

I  Poor     Law     Certificates,     1687-1793,     from 

I  various    Suffolk   parishes,'    and    '  MS.    lists 

|  for    various    Suffolk    parishes,    of    persons 

\  liable  to  be  called  on  to  serve  in  the  militia. 

Late  eighteenth  century.' 

EDWARD  BEN  SLY. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  N.  CAROLINA  AND 
i  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  S.  CAROLINA  (12  S.  ix. 
292). — MR.  AYLIFFE  will  find  the  conver- 
sation reported  in  chap.  viii.  of  '  The 
Wrong  Box,'  by  R.  L.  Stevenson.  "  *  Do  you 
know,'  asked  Michael,  '  what  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  ? '  *  It's  a  long  time  be- 
tween drinks,'  said  that  powerful  thinker." 

E.  P.  LARKEN. 
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NAUTICAL  SONG  (12  S.  ix.  112,  172).— 
There  is  no  doubt  that  H.  C.  B.  refers  bo  a 
well-known  song  of  Chas.  Dibdin,  entitled 
'  Jack  at  the  Windlass,'  which  was  a  great 
favourite  in  naval  circles  in  Marryat's  time 
and  later.  I  have  often  joined  in  its  stirring 
chorus  during  my  gun-room  days  in  the 
early  sixties,  having  earlier  been  brought 
up  by  a  father  who  served  under  Nelson, 
and  who  played  many  of  Dibdin' s  songs 
on  the  flute. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the 
Dibdins,  who  did  so  much  to  popularize 
the  Navy  and  preach  loyalty  to  the  Crown, 
should  be  almost  forgotten.  It  is  not  easy 
to  get  copies  of  Charles  Dib din's  songs ; 
they  seldom  appear  in  second-hand  catalogues, 
and  a  copy  that  I  possess  is  the  only  one  I 
have  seen  in  the  many  publications  of  that 
kind  that  reach  me  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  enclosing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
song  asked  for. 

JACK  AT  THE  WINDLASS. 
Come,  all  hands  ahoy  to  the  anchor, 
From  our  friends  and  relations  to  go  ; 
Poll  blubbers  and  cries,  "  Devil  thank  her, 
She'll  soon  take  another  in  tow." 
This  breeze,  like  the  old  one,  will  kick  us 
About  on  the  boisterous  main, 
And  one  day,  if  death  should  not  trick  us 
Perhaps  we  may  come  back  again. 

With  a  will,  ho  !  then  pull  away,  jolly  boys  ! 

At  the  mercy  of  fortune  we  go. 

We're  in  for  it,  then  damme  what  folly,  boys, 

For  us  to  be  downhearted  you  know  ! 

Our  Boatswain  takes  care  of  the  rigging, 
More  especially  when  he  gets  drunk. 
The  bobstays  supply  him  with  swigging  ; 
He  the  cable  cuts  up  for  old  junk. 
The  studding-sail  serves  for  his  hammock, 
With  the  clew  lines  he  bought  him  his  call, 
While  ensigns  and  jacks  in  a  mammock 
He  sold  to  buy  trinkets  for  Poll. 
With  a  will,  ho  !  &c. 

Of  the  Purser  this  here  is  his  maxim, 
Slops  grog  and  provisions  he  sacks. 
How  he'd  look  if  you  was  for  to  ask  him 
With  the  Captain's  Clerk  who  'tis  goes  snacks  ? 
Oh,  he'd  find  it  another  guess  story 
That  would  bring  his  bare  back  to  the  cat 
If  his  Majesty's  honour  and  glory 
Was  only  just  told  about  that. 
With  a  will,  ho  !  &c. 

Our  Chaplain's  both  holy  and  godly 

And  sets  us  for  heaven  agog, 

But  to  my  mind  he  looks  rather  oddly 

When  he's  swearing  and  drinking  of  grog. 

When  he  took  on  his  knee  Betty  Bowser 

And  spoke  of  her  beauty  and  charms, 

Cried  I,  "  Which    is    the  way  to  heaven  now, 

Sir?  " 
"  Why,  you  dog,"  cried  the  Parson,  "  her  arms." 

With  a  will,  ho  !  &c. 


The  Gunner's  a  devil  of  a  lubber  ; 
The  Carpindo  can't  fish  a  mast ; 
The  Surgeon's  a  lazy  land-lubber  ; 
The  Master  can't  steer  if  he  as't. 
The  Lieuts.  conceit  are  all  wrapped  in  ; 
The  Mates  scarcely  merit  their  flip, 
Nor  is  there  a  swab  but  the  Captain 
Knows  the  stem  from  the  stern  of  the  ship. 
With  a  will,  ho  !  &c. 

Now  fore  and  aft  having  abused  them, 
Just  but  for  my  fancy  and  gig, 
Could  I  find  any  one  that  ill-used  them 
Damme,  but  I'd  tickle  his  wig. 
Jack  never  was  known  as  a  railer, 
'Twas  fun  every  word  that  I  spoke, 
And  the  sign  of  a  true-hearted  sailor 
Is  to  give  and  to  take  a  good  joke  ! 
With  a  will,  ho  !  &c. 

G.  T.  G.-C. 

ANGER,  ATJNGIER,  ANGIER  :  AINGER 
FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  170,  215,  278).— I  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  Canon  Ainger  (1837- 
1904),  Master  of  the  Temple,  was  connected 
with  the  Whittlesea  or  Cambridge  families 
of  the  name.  In  his  '  Life,'  by  Edith 
Sichel,  a  Huguenot  ancestry  is  claimed  for 
him,  but  only  his  father  Alfred  and  grand- 
father Samuel  (both  architects)  are  named. 
It  is  stated  that  he  and  a  Mr.  William 
Ainger  (who  has  he  ?)  had  a  great -great- 
grandfather in  common.  Any  information 
about  Canon  Ainger' s  ancestry  will  be 
welcomed. 

Aungier  Street  in  Dublin  must  have  been 
named  after  Lord  Aungier,  an  Irish  Peer, 
whose  descent  from  the  Cambridge  family 
is  well  known.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
these  Aungiers  or  Angers  were  of  Huguenot 
extraction. 

W.  G.  D.  FLETCHER,  F.S.A. 

Oxon  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury. 

TUDOR  TREVOR,  EARL  OF  HEREFORD 
(12  S.  xi.  290). — So  called  because  born  at 
Trefor.  He  was  Lord  of  Hereford,  Glou- 
cester, Erging,  Ewyas,  Chirk,  Whitting- 
ton,  Oswestry,  and  both  Maelors  ;  Founder 
of  the  Noble  Tribe  of  the  Marches  of  Powys- 
land.  In  A.D.  907  he  married  Angharad, 
daughter  of  Howel,  King  of  Wales. 

He  died  A.D.  948,  leaving  three  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest  died  v.p.,  leaving  an  only 
daughter. 

The  second  son  succeeded  to  the  Lord- 
ships of  North  Wales  and  was  ancestor  of 
a  number  of  Welsh  families. 

The  third  son  also  left  many  descendants, 
i  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  give 
a  list  of  them.  E.  E.  COPE. 

Fin  champstead . 
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CHEESE  SAINT  AND  CHEESE  SACRIFICES 
(12  S.  ix.  130,  239,  255,  279).— In  Baring- 
Gould's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints  '  I  find  cheese 
referred  to  twice. 

1.  St.  Goeznow    (A  D.  675),    a    native    of 
Brita:n,  probably  of    Cornwall,  who  had  a 
horror    of    women,    when    begging    for    his  | 
monastery  once  asked   a   farmer's  wife  for  j 
some  cream  cheese.     She  assured  him  she ! 
had  none.     "  You  say  truly,"  said  the  saint ;  j 
"  you  had  some,  but  if  you  look  in  your  ] 
cupboard  now  you  will  find  them  turned  to 
stone."     Baring-Gould,    writing     in     1898, 
states : — • 

The  petrified  cream  cheeses  were  long  preserved  ' 
in  the  church  of  Lau-Goeznou.  They  were  re-  ; 
moved  at  the  Revolution,  and  remained  in  the  ! 
Manor  of  Kergroas,  and  there  they  possibly  are  I 
at  the  present  day. 

Can  anyone  say  where  these  cheeses  are  at  j 
the  present  day  ? 

2.  St.  Majolus  (A.D.  994).     Baring-Gould 
states  that  Abbot  Aymard  "  fancied  a  bit 
of  cheese,"  and  because  he  did  not  get  it 
promptly  he  put  Majolus  to  penance. 

R.  HEDGER  WALLACE. 

FAMILIES  OF  PRE -REFORMATION  PRIESTS 
(12  S.  ix.  290). — MAJOR  RUDKIN'S  query 
would  require  volumes  to  answer  adequately. 
Perhaps  he  has  access  to  the  '  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,'  which  contains  a  long  and 
very  learned  article  on  '  Celibacy  of  the 
Clergy,'  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.  J. 
HARMATOPEGOS. 

That  Roman  Catholic  priests  were  in 
early  days  allowed  to  marry  is  undoubted. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  1154-89,  the  clergy 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  wives  upon 
payment  of  a  certain  tax  (see  Lyttelton's 
'  Henry  II.,'  vol.  i.,  p.  153). 

CHARLES  STOCKER. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  CHEESE -LOVING  WELSH- 
MAN (12  S.  ix.  110,  196,  234,  254).— I  have 
just  returned  from  the  West  of  England 
and  met  at  a  Clevedon  inn  with  a  lecturer 
on  agriculture  for  the  Somerset  County 
Council.  In  the  course  of  conversation  he 
mentioned,  what  was  new  to  me,  that  an 
auction  sale  of  cheese  is  held  at  frequent 
intervals  at  High  Bridge,  a  junction  on  the 
main  line  near  Bridgwater,  and  that  there 
Cheddar  and  ateo  local  cream  cheeses  are 
sold  to  factors,  a  large  number  of  whom 
come  from  Wales.  The  trade  with  Wales  for 
cheese  made  in  the  district  is,  I  understand, 
considerable.  PRESCOTT  Row. 


THE  ESCAPE  OF  KATHARINE  NAIRNE 
(MRS.  OGILVIE  OF  EAST  MILN)  (12  S.  ix.  290). 
— Toone,  '  Chr.  Hist.,' ii.  163,  under  date 
March  15,  1766,  says  :— 

Catherine  Nairne,  who  had  been  lately  tried 
and  found  guilty  (with  Patrick  Ogilvy)  of  incest 
and  murder,  escaped  out  of  Edinburgh  gaol 
disguised  in  man's  apparel.  It  was  supposed  she 
got  a  passage  to  France,  having  been  seen  at 
Dover  after  her  escape. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  CHEESE  ( 12  S.  ix.  188,  235, 
255). — Possibly  MR.  HEDGER  WALLACE  may 
be  interested  in  the  following  excerpt 
from  Daniel  Wall's  edition  of  M.  J.  G. 
Ebel's  '  Switzerland '  (London,  Samuel 
Leigh,  18,  Strand,  1820),  at  p.  4  :— 

The  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  cantons  and 
valleys  used  to  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds.  The  bread,  which  they  made 
once  a  year,  served  them  on  festival  days,  with 
the  flesh  of  several  animals.  Wine  was  unknown 
except  as  the  medicinal  means  of  prolonging  life 
in  old  age  or  sickness.  Marriages  connected 
families  more  closely  with  each  other.  A  cheese 
was  prepared  in  common,  upon  which  were  carved 
the  names  of  the  parties  about  to  be  married. 
This  cheese  served  for  the  marriage  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  was  often  eaten  wh'en  more  than  fifty 
years  old.  Births  and  deaths  were  consecrated 
in  the  same  manner.  The  custom  still  exists 
in  all  the  mountainous  part  of  the  canton  of 
Berne.  The  cheeses  thus  used  are  of  a  superior 
quality,  and  the  inhabitants  present  portions  of 
them  to  those  whom  they  wish  to  honour.  In 
a  country  where  every  family  lived  in  a  distinct 
house,  and  isolated  in  the  midst  of  its  possessions, 
the  rich  made  provision  for  the  year,  and  the  poor 
alone  were  deprived  of  this  advantage.  In  the 
struggle  between  ancient  and  modern  manners 
the  Swiss  learnt  to  esteem  wealth  ;  and  every 
man  who  had  provisions  for  a  year  was  a  man  of 
importance.  The  traces  of  this  are  still  visible 
in  the  mountains  of  the  government  of  .\igle 
and  Gessenay,  where  the  inhabitants  make  a 
merit  of  eating  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  offer  to  those  whom  they  mean  to 
compliment  nothing  but  mouldy  food. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"  LAY  "  AND  "  LIE  "  (12  S.  ix.  270,  312).— 
It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  that 
"  lay "  has  been  used  intransitively  for 
"  lie "  since  the  fourteenth  century.  See 
the  '  O.E.D.'  s.v.,  where  instances  of  this 
use  are  numerous.  Caxton,  Bacon,  Earle, 
Butler  (of  the  'Analogy')  and  Fielding  are 
among  the  authors  quoted.  I  came  across 
an  instance  the  other  day  in  '  Sense  and 
Sensibility.'  The  *  O.E.D.'  has  also  in- 
stances of  the  contrary  use  of  "  lie  "  for 
"  lay  "  from  1387  down  to  1880. 

C,  C.  B. 
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WELSH  NAME  FOR  BEDFORD  (12  S.  ix. 
291). — "Rhydwely"  does  not  mean  the 
"  ford  on  this  torrent."  It  means  bed  ford 
and  is  evidently  a  modern  translation  of 
the  assumed  meaning  of  the  place-name. 
There  are  too  many  similar  translations. 

DAVID  SALMON. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME 
(12  S.  ix.  230,  273,  312). — In  Beddington 
Church  there  is  a  .small  brass  to  the  memory 


CULCHETH  HALL  (12  S.  ix.  291). — See  the 
account  of  Culcheth  in  the  '  Victoria  History, 
Co.  Lanes.,'  iv.,  pp. 
abstracts  of  Culcheth 


156-9,    and    also    the 
deeds    in   Lancashire 


and  Cheshire  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Notes,  vol.  i.  (1878-9),  p.  17,  &c.,  taken 
from  Mr.  Thos.  Ellames  Withington's  deeds 
by  J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A.  For  the 
Ellames  and  Withingtons  see  '  The  Manor 
of  Allerton.  Co.  Lanes.,'  1911,  p.  80,  &c. 


The    statement    that    "  two    copies    of    the 

oTphTuppa  Carew"and  her  thirteen  brothers  |  history  of  Culcheth  Hall  were  printed  in 
and  sisters,  of  whom  it  is  noteworthy  that  |  !885  but  have  been  lost  "  is  a  curious  one. 
four  of  the  boys  have  the  same  name,  John,  i  Your  correspondent  can  hardly  mean  that 

only    two    copies    were    printed    and    that 
both    are     lost.     Can    any    particulars     of 


JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 
39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 


THOMAS  STTJKELEY  (12  S.  ix.  191,  235, 
255,  278). — In  a  '  History  of  Ireland,'  by 
P.  W.  Joyce,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.,  M.R.I.A., 

the  following  reference  is  made  to  Thomas 


two 
are 
this  printed  history  be  given 


R.  S.  B. 

I  recollect  that  in  the  late  sixties  of  the 
last  century  Culcheth  Hall  was  occupied 
by  a  girls'  school.  Among  my  books  are  some 


that  belonged  to  my  sister,  who,  being  edu- 
cated there,  inscribed  that  address  therein. 
ROBIN  H.  LEGGE. 


Stukeley : — 

In  1579  the  Pope,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  fitted  out  for  him  (James 
Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald)  a  small  squadron  of 
three  ships  with  700  Italian  soldiers,  intended  for 

Ireland,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  i  290). — The  following  is  an  extract  from  the 
Thomas  Stukeley,  a  clever  unprincipled  English  j  te  Dr  Richardson'l  '  Fragments  of  History 
adventurer.  This  man  had  managed  to  hood-  rl->  5-100-  i  ^  •  Ii 

wink  his  employers  into  the  belief  of  his  sincere  i  of  Ramsgate.  188o,  p.  61,  relative  to  the 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  Ireland.  But  j  above  property  : — 


WEST  CLIFF  HOUSE,  RAMSGATE  (12  S.  ix. 


touching  at  Lisbon  on  his  way,  he  joined  another 
expedition  led  by  the  King  of  Portugal  ;  and  the 
Irish  never  heard  any  more  of  him  or  his 
squadron. 

There  is  no  reference  to  a  knighthood. 
Was  he  connected  with  the  Stucleys  of 
Affeton,  Devon  ? 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

THE  MUSIC-HALL  GRIFFITHS  (12  S.  ix. 
292). — The  Brothers  Griffith  have  been  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  for  many  years,  their 


"  Blondin  Donkey  "  act  is  familiar,  and 
their  burlesque  wrestling  match  is  illustrated 
in  '  The  Halls '  by  Scotson-Clark  and 
Gamble.  Publications  like  *  The  Green 
Room  Book  '  would  supply  much  informa- 
tion. J.  ARDAGH. 


On  the  West  Cliff  stands  West  Cliff  Lodge, 
at  nearly  a  similar  distance  to  East  Cliff  Lodge 
on  the  East,  completing  the  symmetrical  picture 
which  the  sea  front  of  the  town  presents.  It 
was  built  by  J.  Ruse,  Esq.,  and  originally  called 
Belmont.  The  Earl  of  Darnley  purchased  it,  and, 
after  a  time,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Warre,  Esq.,  whose 
son,  the  late  John  Warre,  Esq.,  occupied  it,  and 
transmitted  it  to  the  present  owner  and  occupier. 
It  is  charmingly  situated  and  completely  realizes 
the  name  by  which  it  was  first  designated — Bel- 
mont. Upon  more  than  one  occasion  it  has  been 
occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Princess 
Victoria,  Her  present  Majesty  ;  and  we  can  readily 
believe  as  true  the  several  expressions  of  the 


pleasurable  reminiscences  she   is    said  still  to  en- 
tertain of  the  days  of  her  sojourn  there. 

West  Cliff  House  "  upon  several  occasions 
was  occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and 
Princess    Victoria,    Her    present    Majesty " 
(vide  Dr.  Cotton's  'History  of  St.  Laurence, 
JThanet,'  1895,  p.  225). 

According  to  the  '  D.N.B.'  (1st  sup.,  vol.  iii., 

GENTLEMEN-PENSIONERS,  1684  (12  S.  ix.  j  p.  394)  the  Duchess  of  Kent  with  the  Princess 
249,  293,  314).— Sir  Gerrard  Dutton  Fleet- j  Victoria  first  visited  Ramsgate  in  1824,  stay- 
wood  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Dutton  |  ing  at  Albion  House,  but  The  Kentish  Gazette 
Fleetwood,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Gerrard  i  (Augo  6,  1824)  gives  To wnley  House  as  their 
Fleetwood,  Ranger  of  Woodstock.  (See  residence.  The  Royal  visitors  occupied  the 
'•Fleetwood  of  Crawley,  Co.  Southampton,'  same  house  in  1827.  In  1829  Broadstairs 
10  S.  v.  403-405,  for  biographical  details.)  was  selected  and  Piermont  was  secured  for 

R.  W.  B.      I  their  accommodation.  W.  J.  M. 
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MULBERRIES  (12  S.  ix.  308). — Anent  MR., 
CHARLES  SWYNNERTON'S  informing  note,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  a  mulberry- j 
tree  still  flourishes  in  the  beautifully-laid-  j 
out  garden  of  Finsbury  Circus.  A  basket 
of  the  luscious  fruit  .is,  I  believe,  annually 
presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

HATCHMENTS     (12     S.     ix.      310). — W. 
is    quite   right.       The    only   hatchments    I  j 
see   now   are   those   put  up    over  the  front  | 
gates  of  colleges  when  the  Head  dies,  and 
the   Heads    are    seldom    peers.      Moreover, ! 
I  have  in  days  gone  by  seen  hatchments, ! 
which  once  had  been  set  up  over  the  doors  i 
of   the   chief   squires   in   the   parishes,    pre-  i 
served  in  parish  churches,  and  few  of  these 
belonged  to  families  of  peers. 

JOHN  R.  MAGRATH. 

In  reply  to  W.,  the  practice  of  fixing  a 
hatchment  to  the  front  of  a  house  on  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  family  was  cer- 
tainly not  limited  to  peers  only. 

Commoners  frequently  followed  the  prac- 
tice, and,  to  give  a  single  instance,  I  saw 
the  hatchment  on  the  house  placed  there 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Maunsell 
of  Thorpe  Malsor  Hall,  Kettering,  in  1875. 

L.   F.   C.   E.   TOLLEMACHE. 

About  fifty  years  ago  my  late  father 
rented  the  shooting  attached  to  Whitton 
Hall,  Westbury,  about  nine  miles  from 
Shrewsbury.  I  well  remember,  because  I 
had  never  seen  one  before,  or  since,  in  such 
a  position,  a  hatchment  placed  over  the 
main  entrance  door  -of  the  Hall.  Two 
maiden  ladies  named  Topp  were  living  there 
at  that  time,  and  I  think  that  the  hatchment 
was  put  up  at  the  death — which  occurred 
a  short  time  previously — of  either  their 
father  or  brother,  by  whom  the  property 
had  been  owned — I  think  the  last  male 
member  of  the  branch. 

HERBERT  SOUTH AM. 

All  families  of  coat  armour,  of  course, 
until  lately,  used  to  affix  hatchments  on 
their  domiciles  after  the  demise  of  a  member 
of  the  family.  I  believe  the  usage  is  still 
surviving.  The  custom  was  not  restricted 
to  the  peerage. 

This  would  be  an  anomaly.  A  peer's 
father  might  not  have  possessed  a  coat  of 
arms,  whilst  the  squire's  family,  next  to 
him,  had  been  entitled  to  arms  and  hatch- 
ments for,  maybe,  five  centuries.  The 


last  hatchment  I  saw  was  the  one  dedicated 
to  the  late  Lady  Rosebery,  over  the  front 
door  of  the  mansion  at  Dalmeny.  This 
was  in  1890,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive 
me.  Curiously  enough,  this  last  hatchment 
I  observed  was  the  one  of  a  lady  who  by 
birth  was  a  Jewess. 

W.   DEL  COURT. 
47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.ll. 

I  remember  seeing,  during  my  time  at 
Oxford,  the  hatchments  of  the  Master  of 
Pembroke  and  of  the  Provost  of  Oriel 
affixed  to  the  fronts  of  their  respective 
lodgings.  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

A  "  hatchment  "  or,  latterly,  "  funeral 
escutcheon  "  may  be  used  by  anyone  who 
has  a  right-  to  bear  arms,  and  is  usually 
placed  over  the  entrance  at  the  level  of  the 
second  floor,  and  remains  for  six  to  twelve 
months,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  parish 
church  ('Ency.  Brit.').  The  custom  is  fall- 
ing into  disuse,  though  still  not  uncommon. 
In  Parker's  '  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in 
Heraldry  '  will  be  found  an  extensive  list 
of  the  hatchments  to  be  used  by  royalty, 
peers,  and  private  gentry.  In  Dearie 
Church,  Bolton,  there  is  a  hatchment 
evidently  used  at  the  decease  of  a  member 
of  the  Hulton  family,  who  are  commoners. 
ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

W.'s  view  is  certainly  correct,  and  is 
confirmed  by  the  article  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,'  in  the  course  of  which  it 
is  stated  that 

it  is  usual  to  hang  the  hatchment  of  a  deceased 
head  of  a  house  at  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  over  the  entrance  to  his  lodge 
or  residence. 

HARMATOPEGOS. 

LACTICINIA  (12  S.  ix.  150).— This  is  a 
recognized  term  in  Roman  Catholic  moral 
theology  and  canon  law.  It  denotes 
milk  and  all  that  is  made  from  milk,  e.g., 
butter  and  cheese  (see,  e.g.,  Tanquerejv 
'  Synopis  Theologiae  Moralis,'  ii.  649,  §1119). 
LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS. 

CHARLES  II.  AND  BARBARA  VILLIERS 
(12  S.  ix.  251).— The  '  D.N.B.,'  under  Villiers, 
says : — 

It  is  impossible  to  say  precisely  when  the 
intimacy  commenced  between  Mrs.  Palmer  (Lady 
Caetlemaine)  and  Charles  II.,  but  it  was  certainly 
not  later  than  28  May,  1660,  or  the  night  of  the 
King's  return  to  Whitehall. 

ARCHIBALD   SPARKE. 
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MARTIN  (12  S.  v.  236). — The  Rev.  Charles  ;  '  History  of  England'  gives  the  cromlech — 
Martyn,  an  English  clergyman  and  rector  Trevethy  Stone,  i.e.,  Trevedi,  which  signifies, 
of  St.  Andrew's  Parish,  Charleston,  South  :  in  the  British  language,  a  place  of  graves. 
Carolina,  owned  "  Courtlands  "  (257  acres)  |  Any  notes  in  this  connexion  would  be 
on  the  Ashley  River  about  1760.  He  |  appreciated.  G.  M.  PEET. 

married  Sarah  Fuller,  daughter  of  William  j      Manor  House,  Fenstanton,  Hunts. 


(III.)  Fuller,  on  April  13,  1755— the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Barrow.  The  widow  (Martha)  of  Fuller 
afterwards  re-married  Richard  Bedon. 

The  Rev.  Charles  had  one  son,  Charles 
Fuller,  born  at  Charleston  Nov.  11,  1758  ; 
he  returned  to  England  with  his  son  and 
there  died  in  1777.  His  son  was  living  in 
Calcutta  in  1804,  and  on  Dec.  6,  1811,  con- 
veyed "  Courtlands "  to  Colonel  James 
Simons.  The  above  dates  can  be  veri- 


REV.  E.  DAVIES,  POET  (12  S.  ix.  292).— 
Can  this  be  Edward  Davies,  the  Welsh 
antiquary  (1756-1831),  mentioned  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  and  Allibone  ?  Though  neither 
mention  '  Blaise  Castle '  he  is  given  as 
the  author  of  '  Aphtharte,  the  Genius  of 
Britain,  a  Poem,  &c.,'  published  in  1784 
(his  earliest  publication  mentioned  by  the 
'D.N.B.'),  'Vacunalia'  (1788)  and  other 
poems,  &c.,  apart  from  his  most  important 
work  on  '  Celtic  Researches.'  He  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Llanvareth  in  Radnorshire, 
learned  Welsh  and  wrote  hymns  and  poems 
having  seen  nothing  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  indicating  |  before  he  was  twenty,  was  curate  of  Bacton, 
that  the  inquiry  has  been  answered,  it  goes,  in  Herefordshire,  and  in  1783  became  master 
I  see  in  '  N.  &  Q.£  12  S.  vi.  150,  April  24,  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Chipping  Sodbury, 

Gloucestershire ;      the     proximity     of     this 
place  to  Bristol  and  the  date  of  his  appoint - 


fied    if    necessary  from    the    records    of 
Andrew's  Parish. 


St. 


I    am   a   little   late   in   sending   this,  but 


1920,  '  Martyn  and  Beadon  Families.' 

L.  HOMFRAY  IRVING. 


CARISBROOKE  CASTLE,  I.W.,  WATER- 
WHEEL  (11  S.  vii.  269,  354). — Perhaps  I 
ought  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that,  not 
finding  the  drawings  of  this  wheel  which 


ment  lend  colour  to  the  possibility  of  his 
having  been  the  author  of  '  Blaise  Castle  ' 
(Bristol,  1783).  Later  he  was  rector  of 
Bishopstone  and  Chancellor  of  Brecon,  and 
died  in  1831 ;  but  for  details  see  the  '  D.N.B.' 
RUSSEL  MARKLAND. 


RUNNYMEDE    (12    S.    ix.    150,    177,    195, 


I  wanted,  I  took  measurements  myself.  I 
forwarded  a  short  notice  of  the  apparatus 
with  the  drawing  to  Engineering,  in  which 
it  appeared  in  1915,  vol.  c.  260.  A  model  is  234)- — The  lists  of  the  25  executors  of 
now  in  the  Science  Museum,  South  Ken-  Magna  Charta  given  by  your  two  corre- 
sington  H  W  DICKINSON  spondents  both  contain  one  small  mistake. 

The    "Earls    of    Hertford,    Gloucester"    (I 

TREWTHE  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  170,  215,  238,  j  quote  from  both  your  correspondents)  were 
296). — I  have  copious  consecutive  notes  \  n°t  two  persons  but  one.  The  first  Earl 
relating  to  this  Cornish  family,  from  1300  -of  Hertford  was  Gilbert  de  Clare  (cr.  1141), 
to  the  present  day.  The  head  and  a  cadet  |  who  died  without  issue.  His  brother,  Roger 
of  the  family  now  live  at  Silsoe  and  Bedford.  [  de  Clare  (d.  1173),  was  second  Earl  of 
Both  arms  quoted  belong  to  the  family.  Hertford ;  and  Roger's  grandson,  Gilbert 
Probably  the  Eling  register  gives  the  burial  i  (d.  1230),  was  fourth  Earl  of  Hertford, 
connected  with  the  tomb  referred  to.  Is  it  i  sixth  Earl  of  Gloucester,  but  first  de  Clare 


possible  for  the  "fleurs-de-lis  "  to  belong  to 
the  arms  of  the  wife  of  John  or  Lewis 
Trethewy,  who  attended  Charles  II.  during 
his  exile  ?  Maclean,  &c.,  mentions  the 
"  ancient  village  and  manor  of  Trethewy 
alias  Trethevy."  The  history  of  this 
ancient  family  seems  to  have  been  greatly 
neglected.  I  think  the  following  fact 
connected  with  the  family  may  give  it  a 
very  special  historical  interest,  and  a  glory 
that  few  families  can  claim  or  date  to. 
In  the  '  Victorian  History  of  Cornwall '  we 
have  the  sketch  of  the  wonderful  "  Trethevy 


Stone,"  a  dolman  near  St.  Cleer.     Knight's  |  pledge. 


earl  of  that  royal  title  by  inheritance  from 
his  mother  Amice,  daughter  and  ultimate 
heiress  of  William,  Earl  of  Gloucester 
(d.  1183),  who,  by  base  blood,  was  a  grand- 
son of  Henry  I.  Gilbert  de  Clare  died  on 
Henry  III.'s  mismanaged  campaign  in 
Brittany  in  1230,  but  he,  with  his  father 
Richard  (d.  1217),  had  been  one  of  the 
"  executors  "  of  Magna  Charta.  They  were, 
father  and  son  together  (a  unique  case),  two 
of  the  24  barons  who,  with  the  mayor  of 
London,  also  a  baron  ex  officio,  were  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  John  kept  his  sealed 
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AUTHORS  WANTED. — 

(12  S.   ix.    292.) 

The  words  "  While  Patience,  waiting,  did  the 
work  of  all  " — doubtfully  quoted  by  A.  T.,  may 
be  a  hazy  recollection  of  the  last  line  of 
Coleridge's  beautiful  rhyme  on  '  Love,  Hope  and 
Patience  in  Education,'  which  begins  : — 
"  O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  firm 

rule 

And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces," 
and  ends  : — • 

"  Stands  the  mute  sister,  Patience,  nothing  loth, 
And  both  supporting  does  the  work  of  both." 

ISAAC    SHARP. 

(12  S.  ix.  311.) 

'  Mimnermos  in  Church.' — The  correct  title  is 
'  Mimnermus  in  Church.'  The  verses  are  in 
'  lonica,'  a  new  edition  of  which  was  published 
anonymously  in  1891,  but  advertised  in  the 
Athenceum  for  Jan.  17,  1891,  as  by  William  Cory. 
He  was  formerly  William  Johnson,  a  well-known 
master  at  Eton.  C.  A.  COOK. 

Sullingstead,  Hascombe,  Godalming. 

[Our  correspondent  C.  C.  B.  reminds  us  that 
this  poem  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch's  '  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse.'  Cory, 
as  MR.  WAINE WRIGHT  remarks,  has  a  place  in 
the  '  D.N.B.'] 
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Essays  on  the  Latin  Orient.     By  William  Miller. 

(Cambridge  University  Press,  £2  net.) 
THE  histories  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  offer 
us  an  impressive  demonstration  of  political 
principles,  and  the  material,  already  elaborated, 
for  political  philosophy.  The  great  men  of  those 
histories  are  more  than  merely  heroes  ;  they 
represent  divergent  ideals  of  social  life  and  of 
government ;  rising  or  dwindling  theories  of  the 
State  ;  the  rights  and  wrongs,  the  victories  and 
defeats  of  class  opposed  to  class,  the  soldier 
opposed  to  the  civilian,  the  tyrant  or  the  aristo- 
crat opposed  to  the  plebeian,  the  alien  or  the 
slave.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
medieval  and  modern  history  of  Western  Europe. 
Events  are  big  with  consequence  ;  nations  and 
individuals  take  their  places  and  play  their  parts 
in  an  evolution  which  depends  ultimately  on  a 
succession  of  dominant  ideas.  By  their  relation 
to  such  ideas  and  to  systems  embodying  them 
both  men  and  events  are  best  remembered  and 
most  fruitfully  studied. 

We  find  it  far  otherwise  with  the  medieval 
history  of  Greece.  This  is  full  of  great  move- 
ments, remarkable  characters,  and  splendid 
actions,  all  of  which,  like  those  in  an  epic  or 
a  romance,  lead  nowhither,  but  exist,  so  it 
seems,  for  themselves  alone.  The  springs  and 
causes  of  what  happens  lie,  for  the  most  part, 
beyond  the  horizon  of  Greece  ;  in  many  cases 
very  far  beyond.  To  seek  them  out  and  hold  them 
in  mind  while  considering  Greece  is  to  reduce 
her  to  a  subordinate  position  and  lose  her  as 


the  main  subject  of  study.  Yet,  concentrating 
oneself  on  her,  one  cannot  fail-^— such  is  the 
natural  human  weakness — to  wish  for  some 
opportunity  for  generalization  or  the  emergence 
of  something  in  the  way  of  a  principle,  or  of 
what  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  organic  growth. 
Perhaps  in  this  disconnectedness  lies  the  reason 
for  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  side  of  Euro- 
pean history  by  serious  students.  What  strange 
errors  have  crept  in  to  add  their  darkness  to  the 
darkness  of  mere  ignorance  may  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  Fallmerayer,  who,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  maintained  that  the  Greek 
race  had  been  utterly  rooted  out,  and  its  place 
taken  by  a  population  of  Slavonic  origin,  while 
Athens  was  supposed  to  have  stood  deserted 
for  nearly  400  years  from  the  time  of  Justinian. 
Long  since  disproved,  these  wild  opinions  might 
stand  not  inaptly  for  current  ideas  in  many 
people's  minds,  who  look  on  the  ancient  Greeks 
as  having  left  no  descendants  and  Athens  as 
virtually  desolate  and  negligible  till  we  come  to 
modern  days.  Since  the  Olympians  had  to  go  it 
was,  however,  no  bad  fortune  for  the  Parthenon 
to^be  turned  into  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady. 
A  popular  history  of  that  cathedral  might  serve 
as  a  beginning  for  the  work  of  bringing  the  ro- 
mance of  medieval  Greece  home  to  English 
readers.  For  brought  home  to  them  it  certainly 
ought  to  be.  It  comprises  stories  of  adventure 
and  good  fighting,  strange  fortunes,  terrible 
tragedies,  and  curious  things  in  the  way  of 
character  and  incident  which  may  be  rivalled  in 
many  other  times  and  places  yet  hardly  surpassed. 
There  are,  indeed,  as  yet  no  names  of  men  and 
women  to  conjure  with ;  Achilles,  Odysseus, 
Hector  and  Helen  still  await  their  Homer.  But 
there  are  the  old  places  to  beckon  and  bewitch 
us,  and  some  newer  ones  too,  as,  for  instance, 
Monemvasia,  which,  even  in  the  sober  pages  of 
this  history,  takes  on  an  air  of  glory.  We  would, 
in  fact,  invite  any  poet,  whether  he  writes  prose 
or  verse,  to  turn  his  eyes  upon  this  rich  treasure- 
house,  so  slightly  used  till  now.  It  would  mean 
much  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
Near  East  if  some  fresh  imaginative  contact 
between  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  could  be 
brought  about ;  and,  the  character  and  history 
of  the  Eastern  peoples  concerned  being  what 
they  are,  the  poet  will  achieve  more  in  this  than 
the  historian. 

This  book  consists  of  essays  contributed  by 
Mr.  Miller  at  different  times  since  1897  to  several 
of  the  principal  reviews.  They  have  been 
revised  and  brought  up  to  the  level  of  present- 
day  knowledge.  It  is  rare  that  a  collection  of 
essays  written,  in  the  first  instance,  for  publication 
in  a  journal,  is  not  seen  to  be  impaired  by  that 
circumstance  when  viewed  as  a  whole.  The 
public  thus  addressed  by  the  writer  is  several 
removes  nearer  to  him  than  the  public  one  ad- 
dresses in  a  book,  and  the  fo^us  must  correspond- 
ingly be  affected.  Here,  however,  the  original 
form  and  focus  suit  the  matter  so  admirably  as 
to  prove  a  positive  advantage. 

Lavish  of  picturesque  detail,  and  neglecting 
neither  stray  touches  in  the  past  which  linked 
Byzantine  or  Frankish  Greece  directly  with 
Northern  Europe,  nor  the  still  extant  relics  of 
the  times  with  which  he  deals,  Mr.  Miller's  work 
is  specially  valuable  where  it  brings  out  the 
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general  character  of  Frankish  life,  its  degree 
of  culture,  the  influence  upon  it  of  women,  the 
condition  of  the  people  under  Frankish  or  Vene- 
tian rule,  and  the  part  played  by  the  Church. 
Nor  is  he  less  successful  with  the  history  of  the 
Venetian  and  Genoese  possession,  alike  on  the 
personal  and  on  the  social  and  political  side. 

He    addresses    himself    also    to    some    smaller 
problems  of  scholarship,  e.g.,  disposing  finally  of 
Hopf 's  absurd  derivation  of   Navarino   from   the  j 
Navarrese    Company,    and  in    this  instance  sup-  j 
porting  Fallmerayer  ;  and  giving  a  careful  discus- 
sion of  the  Frankish  inscription  at  Karditza.     Full  j 
lists  of  authorities  are  supplied,  and  we  can  but 
hope,  as  we  even  expect,  that  many  a  reader 
will  make  »use  of  these  for  further  study — and  ; 
many  a  writer  too.     Our  literature  is   growing ; 
both   hectic   and   languid.      We   refuse   the   old  j 
device  by  which  Shakespeare  himself  gave  space,  j 
light  and  fundamental  truth  to  his   portraiture  | 
of  the  men  and  women  about  him   :      that  of 
setting  them  in  the  past  or  in  a  distant  scene. 
The  refusal  perhaps  comes  from  a  weariness  of  [ 
the  old  scenes  and  stories.     The  history  of  the 
Latin  Orient  might  be  a  new  and  great  inspiration. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Army  Historical  Research. 

Vol.  i.,  No.  1.     (Published  at  the  Royal  United 

Service  Institution,  Whitehall.) 
BUT  for  the  war  the  Society  of  Army  Historical 
Research  would  long  since  have  taken  up  its 
position  among  historical  societies,  and  the 
Journal,  of  whicjh  the  first  number  lies  before  us, 
would,  by  now,  be  a  familiar  friend  to  those  who  j 
are  engaged  on  military  history.  The  object ! 
of  the  Society  is  stated  to  be  "  to  encourage ' 
research  into  Army  Antiquities,  into  matters 
connected  with  Regimental  History,  Uniform 
Dress  and  Equipments  of  the  past,  Old  Military 
Customs  and  Traditions  .  .  .  and  other 
subjects  of  similar  interest."  As  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Leetham  truly  says,  the  want 
of  such  a  society — of  a  centre  of  information  for 
the  past  history  of  regiments,  and  a  journal 
which  should  make  such  information  available — 
has  been  recognized  for  some  time.  This  is 
shown  also  by  the  membership  of  the  Society, 
already  amounting  to  well  over  150.  We  may- 
be allowed — knowing  very  well  what  we  are 
talking  about — to  congratulate  the  committee 
on  having  persuaded  Lieutenant-Colonel  Leslie 
to  be  the  editor  of  their  Journal.  He  starts  off 
himself  on  a  subject  which  all  our  readers  know 
him  to  have  studied  with  extraordinary  close- 
ness, that  of  old  printed  Army  Lists  ;  and  gives 
a  first  instalment  of  the  list  dated  1684.  Lieut- 
tenant-Colonel  Butler  contributes  a  letter  on 
the  fiasco  of  Ticonderoga,  purporting  (as  he 
believes,  truly)  to  be  from  an  English  officer  to 
his  Colonel,  and  now  deposited  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Library.  Major  Bent  (under  the  title 
'A  "  Royal  American  "  ')  gives  extracts  from 
the  letters  home  of  a  young  officer  who  died  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1803,  illustrating  the 
regimental  life  of  the  time.  The  Battle  of  I 
Culloden,  as  described  in  the  letter  of  an  English 
soldier  to  his  wife,  makes  a  very  interesting  item. 
Major  Parkyn  has  an  article  on  two  old  regi-  j 
mental  jackets  ;  Mr.  Baldry  contributes  an  i 
instalment  of  a  list  of  Regimental  nicknames  ;  j 
and,  at  the  end,  comes  a  section  of  '  Notes,  i 


Questions  and  Replies.'  In  this  we  learn  from 
the  editor  that  the  title  page  of  the  Journal  is 
copied  from  the  English  translation — published 
in  1560 — of  Machiayelli's  '  Art  of  War.'  It  is 
a  fine,  flourishing  design  ;  is  there  any  possibility 
of  discovering  the  artist  ? 

The  Print  Collector's  Quarterly  for  October  well 
sustains  its  character.  We  begin  with  Mr.  H.  S. 
Reitlinger's  paper  on  Goudt  and  Elsheimer — • 
a  subject  full  of  the  highest  interest  whether 
art  or  the  two  artists  be  considered.  M.  Clement- 
Janin's  study  of  Albert  Besnard's  work  brings  out, 
with  a  delicacy  of  precision  not  unlike  Besnard's 
own,  that  artist's  originality  and  the  relation  of 
his  thought  and  work  to  human  life,  especially 
to  the  underlying  tragedy  of  human  life.  Mr. 
Herbert  Furst,  continuing  his  discussion  of  the 
modern  woodcut,  illustrates  this  by  examples 
of  the  work  of  some  dozen  artists.  Alihusen 
has  a  pleasant  subject  in  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson's 
etchings  and  to  which  he  does  full  justice.  Of 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Percy  Smith's  '  Dance  of  Death  ' 
we  cannot  judge  so  favourably  as  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson  seems  to  do  from  the  one  example 
provided.  The  illustrations  throughout  the 
number  are,  as  always,  a  real  delight. 


ENGLISH   ARMY   SLANG. 

IN  our  next  number — that  for  Oct.  29 — we  shall 
offer  our  readers  a  first  instalment  of  English  Army 
Slang,  inviting  them  to  assist  us  in  the  compilation 
of  materials  for  an  English  war-slang  dictionary, 
by  sending  us  words,  by  supplying  derivations  and 
illustrations,  and  also  by  contributing  the  names  of 
books  or  articles  which  treat  of  or  contain  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  Army  slang.  We  were  incited 
to  this  early  last  September  by  MB.  A.  FORBES 
SIRVEKING,  the  Librarian  of  the  Imperial  War 
Museum,  who,  in  an  Introductory  Article,  will  set 
out  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  especially  as 
compared  with  similar  inquiries  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  the  best  methods  for  pursuing  it. 
The  first  list  of  words  has  been  kindly  contributed 
to  'N.  &  Q.'  by  members  of  the  staff  of  The 
Times  who  served  in  the  Great  War. 


to 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 

IN  opening  our  columns  for  the  collection 
and  discussion  of  English  Army  Slang, 
we  are  following  the  suggestion  of  MR.  A. 
FORBES  SIEVEKING — a  name  already  well 
known  to  our  readers — who,  ever  since 
he  has  been  Librarian  of  the  Imperial 
War  Museum,  has  busied  himself  with 
this  study.  His  work  in  it  has  been  many- 
sided,  including  excursions  into  French 
and  German  war  slang,  and  the  stimulation 
of  other  people  to  take  up  the  subject. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  who  are  interested 
will  send  in  to  « N.  &  Q.'  not  only  words 
and  phrases  with  their  meanings,  but  also 
notes  of  or  suggestions  as  to  derivations, 
together  with  corrections  or  amplifications. 

To  the  collector  of  Army  Slang  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  words  come  from  the  Old  Army. 
Such  words  will  be  included  in  our  lists, 
provided  only  that  they  were  in  use 
during  the  Great  War. 

The  three  sections — A.,  Nicknames  and 
Personal  Appellations;  B., -Military  Terms; 
C.,  Miscellaneous — .into  which  the  first  list 
3  divided,  will  be  retained  as  a  cadre 
for  slang  words  in  general  use  throughout 
the  Army.  Airman's  Slang  and  Initials 
will  be  treated  separately  later  on. 


JJote*. 

ENGLISH  ARMY  SLANG  AS  USED  IN 
THE  GREAT  WAR. 

ON  SLANG  IN  GENERAL  AND  WAR 

SLANG  IN  PARTICULAR. 

WE  all  use  slang.  How  many  of  us  know 
the  origin  of  the  word  ?  Dr.  Johnson  defines 
it  only  as  the  "  preterite  of  sling."  "  David 
slang  a  stone  and  smote  the  Philistine ' ' 
(I.  Sam.  xvii.).  But  slang  is  very  much  of 
the  present — ever  putting  fresh  pebbles  in 
its  sling — -with  which  the  lusty  and  exu- 
berant Davids  of  language  slay  the  Aca- 
demic Goliaths  of  Grammar  and  Philology. 

Grose,*  in  his  '  Classical  Dictionary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue,'  calls  slang  "  cant  lan- 
guage," and  "  to  cant  "  =  to  toss  or  throw  : 
as  "Cant  a  slug  into  your  bedroom  "  = 
"  to  drink  a  dram,"  where  we  see  the  con- 
nexion of  "  canting  "  with  the  "  preterite 
of  sling." 

Hotten  cites  'Jonathan  Wild's  Advice 
to  his  Successor '  (J.  Scott,  1758)  as  the 
earliest  English  literary  authority  for 
"  slang  patter."  But  the  Oxford  '  N.E.D.' 
out-hottens  Hotten  by  quoting  from 
Tolderby  (1756):  "Thomas  Throw  had 
been  upon  the  town,  knew  the  slang  well." 

If,  for  our  present  purpose,  we  say  slang 
is  the  language  our  jaws  sling,  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  what  Skeat  takes  to  be 
its  Scandinavian  original  "  sleng,  a  slinging, 
device,  burthen  of  a  song"  (slengja  kjetten  : 
lit.  to  sling  the  jaw). 

We  use  slang,  too,  very  often,  without 
suspecting  it.  How  many  of  our  gunners, 
when  they  talk  of  high  explosives, 
realize  they  are  speaking  what  was  once 
slang  ;  high  slang  if  you  like,  but  slang 
unmistakably,  the  word  was  in  the  first 
instance.  For  the  Latin  was  explodere 
Jj.e.,  ex-plaudere)  meaning  to  drive  an  actor 
off  by  clapping  (the  Romans  clapped  their 
players  off  the  stage  as  we  used  to  hiss  them 
off).  Thence  by  a  metaphor — ^slang  is 
packed  full  of  metaphors  and  thereby 
verges  on  poetry — a  gun  or  bullet  is  driven 
off  by  the  gunpowder,  which  explodes  it. 
I  Do  not  fancy  this  was  a  sudden  metamor- 

ghosis — look  up  your  'N.E.D.'  and  you  will 
nd  R.   Burton  in   1621,   Cowley  in    1633, 
and   Fielding    as    late    as    1752    writing    of 
"  exploding  (i.e.,  ex-plauding)   an  actor   off 
J  the  stage."     The  missing  link  you  have  in 

*  Grose,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  was  Robbie 
!  Burns's  "  chiel  amang  ye,  takin'  notes." 
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Boyle,  the  great  chemist,  in  1660,  writing, 
"  The  inspired  air  when  'tis  exploded "  ; 
and  the  chain  of  meaning  is  completed  in 
More's  "  gunpowder  exploding  the  bullet  " 
in  1676  (of  course,  not  the  earliest  mention 
of  gunpowder  exploding  !). 

In  a  similar  way  our  present  use  of  the 
words  (Field) -Marshal  (once  a  groom)  and 
Ambassador  (a  servant,  slave)  have  reached 
their  present  eminence  by  a  sort  of  inverted 
slang.  I  have  said  slang  sometimes  verges 
on  poetry — -one  may  go  further  and  say 
that  seen  from  a  certain  angle  of  criticism 
slang  is  poetry.  Slang  is  a  language  in  the 
"  making."  Poetry  (Troieeo)  is  language 
made — or  perfect.  Slang,  like  poetry,  is 
often  of  metaphors  all  compact.  Let  me 
quote  in  support  of  this  assertion  the 
American  Professors  Greenough  and  Kitt- 
redge,  who  write  : — • 

In  making  it  (slang)  men  proceed  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  making  language,  and  under  the 
same  natural  law. 

But  poetry  and  slang  differ  in  their  motive, 
for  slang  is  not  used  simply  to 
express  one's  thoughts,    but    from    the    wish    of 
the  individual  to  distinguish  himself    by    oddity 
or  grotesque  humour. 

The  metaphors  of  slang  have  not  the 
harmonious  or  sublime  beauties  of  poetry, 
but  are 

commonly  made  by  the  use  of  harsh,  violent  or 
ludicrous  metaphors,  obscure  analogies,  meaning- 
less words  and  expressions  derived  from  the  less 
known  or  less  esteemed  vocations  in  our  times. 
Slang  may  almost  be  called  the  only  language  in 
which  these  processes  can  be  seen  in  full  activity. 
('Words and  their  Ways  in  English  Speech,'  1914.) 

So  much  for  generalities,  and  now  let  us 
come  to  our  War  Slang. 

In  support  of  our  proposed  collection, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  collecting  at  all,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  give  the  opinion 
of  perhaps  the  greatest  living  English  autho- 
rity on  words  and  language,  Dr.  Henry 
Bradley,  the  editor  of  the  *  N.E.D.'  and 
author  of  the  article  '  Slang  '  in  the  '  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica.'  In  a  letter  to  me, 
which  he  kindly  allows  me  to  quote,  Dr. 
Bradley  writes  from  his  Officina  Verborum, 
the  Old  Ashmolean,  Oxford,  as  follows  : — 

I  strongly  agree  with  you  that  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  the  "  War  Slang  "  of  each  of  the  nations 
that  took  part  in  the  great  struggle  should  be 
collected  and  placed  on  record  as  completely 
as  possible,  while  the  opportunity  still  remains. 

Even  those  war  words  that  were  merely  ephe- 
meral may  have  their  importance  as  illustrating 
the  manner  of  operation  of  the  creative  forces 
of  language.  The  simultaneous  or  rapidly 
successive  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  new 


words  or  phrases  expressing  a  particular  class  of 
meanings,  and  their  early  disappearance,  may 
sometimes  be  facts  of  much  significance  for 
the  psychological  history  of  the  nation  or  its  sol- 
diers. Words  of  this  temporary  kind  often  find 
their  way  into  the  newspaper  records  of  events, 
in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  future  historian 
will  find  much  of  his  material.  For  him,  there- 
fore, a  dictionary  of  these  passing  words  may 
now  and  then  be  as  indispensable  as  a  dictionary 
representing  the  standard  language  of  the  same 
period.  Further,  it  may  well  be  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  "  war  slang  "  may 
survive  and  even  become  part  of  the  literary 
language  ;  but  the  words  will  undergo  gradual 
change  of  meaning  ;  and  unless  their  origin  and 
original  sense  be  placed  on  record  while  they  are 
still  in  living  memory,  future  generations  will 
be  liable  to  the  same  kind  of  misapprehensions 
as  we  now  often  observe  in  uninstructed  readers 
of  the  annals  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Let  us  now  take  two  of  the  best-known 
French  slang  words  circulated  by  the  war, 
poilu  and  boche,  and  see  what  we  can 
derive  of  their  history  and  use  from  the 
French  slang  lexicographers'  method  of 
handling  them : — 

Poilu. — The  word  poilu  has  been  in 
existence  nearly  a  century,  and  its  literary 
locus  classicus  is  Balzac's  '  Le  Medecin  de 
Campagne,'  first  published  in  1833,  where 
one  of  his  characters,  speaking  of  Napoleon's 
crossing  the  Beresina,  says  : — "  General 
Eblee,  under  whose  orders  were  the  pon- 
toniers,  could  only  find  42  sufficiently  in- 
trepid (assez  poilus],  as  Gondrin  says, 
to  undertake  the  work."  Here  the  word 
is  used  as  an  adjective,  but  in  the  form  of 
a  substantive  it  superseded  the  older  "  Gro- 
gnards  "  of  Napoleon's  army.  The  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  de  Linguistique  in  1916  gives 
ample  evidence  that  the  word  belonged 
to  military  argot  before  the  war.  It  meant 
an  individual,  a  man,  and  not  necessarily  a 
hairy  or  bearded  one.  It  stood  essentially 
for  a  private  soldier  as  opposed  to  the 
"  graded "  officer :  poilu  was  the  word 
for  the  young  recruit,  while  bonhomme  is 
used  of  the  older  territorials  (Dauzat). 
Let  us  hear  the  Poilu  (trench  journal 
of  Champagne),  upon  its  own  name  : — 
Le  poilu,  c'est  toi,  c'est  nous,  ce  sont  les  gars 
aux  rudes  coeurs  et  aux  vaillants  visages,  qui  se 
herissent  des  Vosges  a  la  mer  du  Nord  et  tiennent 
tete  aux  Barbares,  en  attendant  le  succes  final. 
(Larousse  :  '  Diet,  de  1'Argot  Poilu,'  1917.) 

Boche. — Here  is  the  short  history  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  controversial  word  boche,  as 
culled  from  the  works  of  MM.  Delvau, 
Boutmy,  Sainean,  Esnault,  Dechelette, 
Dauzat,  and  other  eminent  French  slang 
historians  and  lexicographers.  The  word 
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boche  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Germans 
when  it  made    its  appearance  c.   1860.     It 
was  then  a  parisianism,   meaning  mauvais 
sujet  ("  bad  lot  ").     The  word    represented 
a    Parisian    abbreviation    of    caboche    (pate, 
noddle,   nob),   as  shown  by  bochon    (blow) 
for   cabochon.     In   the  war   of    1870    Boche 
was    still    unknown.     The    Germans    bore 
exclusively   the   name   of   Prussiens.     Only 
after    the    war    in    1871    was    this    epithet 
Boche     applied     to    the    Germans,    in  the 
sense  of   "  tete  dure"  (blockhead).     Eugene 
Boutmy  ( '  Diet,  de  la  Langue  verte  typo- 
grapliique,'      Paris,       1874)      has      tete     de 
Boche.     This    term   is    specially    applied   to 
the  Germans,  because  they  are  slow  in  under- 
standing   the     explanations    of    the    type- 
setters.      Other    instances    are    in    Courte- 
line's  '  Le  Train  de  8  h.  47 '  and  Bruant's 
chanson,    '  La   Rue.'      Its  pedigree  is   thus 
as    follows  : — The     word    boche    was     first 
limited  to  the  world  of  gallantry  and  meant 
*  bad  lot  "  in  opposition  to  muche,  a  polite 
young    man     (Delvau,     1866).      Thence     it 
passed  to  the  printers  (c.  1874).     In  '  L'As- 
sommoir,'     Zola,    who    liked    to    give     his 
characters   expressive    names,  baptized   his 
Alsatian    concierges    les    Boches     (Dauzat). 
A  little   later,    all   the   Germans,   including 
inhabitants     of     Luxemburg     and     Alsace, 
were      called       Alboches      or      Allemandes- 
Boches,  and  still  later  Pan-Bochie.       Now 
this      sobriquet     has     become      the      eth- 
nical      general       name,       both       in       the 
trenches    and    in    the    Press,    and    has    en- 
gendered   a    whole     posterity :      bochiser= 
germanize  ;    Bochonnie= Germany  ;    bochon- 
nerie  =  Boche   villainy  ;    and  in   the  French 
trench     journals     Le     Bochophage     (Boche- 
Eater)      and     Rigolboche,      a      Rabelaisian 
word  which  only  a  Sterne  could  translate. 
M.   Andre   Beaunier   has   even   produced   a 
brochure     entitled     '  Les      Surboches ' — the 
Super-Boches  !     Finally,  M.  Albert  Dauzat 
thus  sums  up  the  whole  matter  from  the 
French  point  of  view. : — 

However  that  may  be,  Boche  fills  a  blank  : 
it  does  not  designate  a  nationality,  but  a  people, 
a  race,  with  the  depreciatory  shade,  under  which 
the  crowd  sees  the  stranger,  enemy  or  not.  It  is 
not  merely  the  counterpart  of  the  Italian  tedesco, 
of  the  Alsatian  and  the  Swiss-German  Schwobe, 
of  the  Swiss-French  Schnock,  or  of  the  Dutch 
moffe ;  it  is  also  the  perfect  retort,  which  we 
wanted,  to  Welsche,  by  which  the  Germans 
contemptuously  call  the  peoples  of  the  Latin  race. 
The  present  war  is  the  struggle  of  the  Welsches 
•against  the  Bosches. 

Ami  in  a  footnote  he  adds,  "  Autrichiens  ou 
Allemands,  tout  £a,  c'est  de  la  Bocherie  !  " 


In  these  desultory  introductory  remarks 
I  fear  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  didactic 
and  instructive  prologue  which  the  Editor 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  announced  last  week  "  setting 
out  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  especially 
as  compared  with  similar  inquiries  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  the  best  methods  of 
pursuing  it."  This  I  shall  try  to  do  more 
definitely  in  subsequent  articles. 

The  main  point  is  that  readers  should  be 
stimulated  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  collection  and  classification 
of  the  slang  produced  by  the  war  and  its 
listorical  and  philological  relations  to  that 
of  previous  periods,  and  to  the  literary  lan- 
guage. In  my  next  article  I  shall  hope  to  show 
bhat  the  best  method  in  this,  as  in  most  things, 
is  the  comparative  ;  giving  side  by  side  the 
French  and  German  equivalents  for  our 
slang,  and  our  equivalents  for  theirs.  As 
we  progress  in  our  inquiry  I  trust  a  method 
and  system  will  evolve  from  our  sporadic 
efforts.  For  the  final  arrangement  and 
classification  of  the  resulting  material  I 
shall  seek  guidance  from  expert  lexicographers 
and  from  British,  Dominion,  American, 
French,  German  and  Italian  writers  on  the 
subject,  whose  works  I  shall  hope  finally  to 
append  in  a  comprehensive  bibliography. 
A.  FORBES  SIEVEKING. 

12,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

This  first  list  of  words  has  been  put 
together  from  contributions  kindly  sent  in 
by  the  following  members  of  The  Times 
Staff,  who,  having  served  in  the  war,  could 
draw  on  their  personal  knowledge*  of  the 
soldiers'  speech : — MB.  BEAUMONT,  MB.  BEN- 
EST,  MB.  COHEN,  MB.  FYSON,  MB.  GBEEN, 
MB.  GBIMSTON,  MB.  HALE,  MB.  LOVE,  MB. 
MAUDE,  MB.  MOULD,  MB.  OWEN,  MB.  PAB- 
FITT,  MB.  RULE,  MB.  SEYMOUB,  MB.  SMITH, 
MB.  TUCKEB,  and  R.  B.  We  also  owe  a 
number  of  words  to  MB.  HOOD,  who  obtained 
them  from  his  father. 

A.  NICKNAMES  AND  PERSONAL  APPELLATIONS. 
ALLY  SLOPEB'S  CADETS  (ALLY  SLOPEB'S  CAVALBY.) 

From  A.S.C.  (Army  Service  Corps). 
AUSSIE.    A  member  of  the  Australian  Expedition- 
ary Force.     (See  DIGGEB.) 

BASE-WALLAH.     A  man  who  seldom  sees  the  front 
line  ;    continually  at  the  base  sick  during  a  big 
attack.     From  Hindustani. 
BIG  NOISE.      General  from  Headquarters. 

BOBEBJE    (BOBADJI,    BOMMAJEE).       A     COOk.       An 

old  army  word.     Hindustani. 
I  BOLO.    A  useless  person.     Hindustani. 
BBASS  HAT.     A  Staff  Officer  ;   Senior  Staff  Officer. 
CAMEL- WALLAH.     Camel   guide  or  driver.     From 

Hindustani. 
CHINK.     A  Chinaman. 
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CHINKS.     The  Chinese_Labour  Corps. 

CIVVY.     A  civilian. 

CLUTCHING  HAND.     Quartermaster. 

COBBA.     Friend. 

CONCHIE  (CoNsciE).     A  conscientious  objector. 

DIE-HARDS.       Nickname   given  to  the  Middlesex 

Regiments. 
DIGGER.    Soldier  of  the  Australian  or  New  Zealand 

Expeditionary  Force. 
DUGKHE.     Earl  (Douglas)  Haig. 
DUG-OUT.     One  who  has  seen  his  best  days.      A 

white-haired  Colonel  would  invariably  receive 

this  distinction.     (See  C.) 
DULLMAJOR.    Name  given  by  prisoners  of  wai  to  an 

interpreter   (from  the  German  Dolmetscher= 

interpreter). 
ERB.     Substitute  used  when   a   man's   Christian 

name  is  unknown. 

FIRESIDERS.     Men  who  did  not  join  up. 
FRITZ.     A  German.     (See  also  B.) 
FROGGIES.     French  soldiers. 
FUJILTERS.     Fusiliers. 
GAS-PDPE  CAVALRY.   Army  Cyclist  Corps — so  called 

because  of  the  bicycles. 
GERRY.     German. 

GRASSHOPPER.     Policeman — derived  from  "  Cop- 
per." 

GUY.     American  for  "  Tommy." 
GYPO.     An  Egyptian. 
HEINIE.     German  (American  word). 
JERRY.     A  German. 
JOCK.     Any  Scotsman. 
JOCKS.     The  Scotch  troops. 
JOHNNY.     A  Turk. 
KID.     American  word  for  "  Tommy." 
KITCH.     A  man  who  enlisted  hi  Lord  Kitchener's 

new  Army. 

LANCE- JACK.  '  A  lance- corporal. 
LINSEED  LANCERS.       Royal  Army  Medical  Corps. 
NOTTS  AND  DOTTS.      Notts  and  Derby  Regiments. 
O.C.  SOCKS.  A  man  detailed  for  a  one-man  job  such 

as   collecting  the  platoon's  socks  would    be 

"  Officer  Commanding  Socks." 
OLD  CHINA.     A  friend  or  pal. 
OLD  MAN  (THE).     The  Company  Commander  or 

Commanding  Officer  ;   Colonel. 
OLD  SWEAT.     A  pre-war  time-serving  soldier. 
PADRE.     The  battalion  Chaplain. 
PORK  AND  BEANS.     Portuguese  troops. 
POULTICE  PUNCHER  (POULTICE  WALLOPER,).       A 

member  of  the  R.A.M.C. 

POULTICE- WALLAH.     Medical  man.     Hindustani. 
PRIVATE  (A).    "  Called  a  private  because  he  has  less 

privacy  than  a  goldfish." 
PULLTHROUGH.      A  tall  thin  soldier. 
PUSHER.     A  young  woman. 

QUARTER  BLOKE.     The  Quartermaster  Sergeant. 
QUARTERS.     Quartermaster  Sergeant. 
RED  CAPS.     Military  Police.     At  the  Base  these 

wore  hats  having  the  crowns  covered  with  a 

red  material. 
RED  HAT.     Staff  Officer. 

RED  HERRINGS.     Staff  Officers  wearing  red  hat- 
band and  tabs — on  home  service. 
RoB-ALL-MY-coMRADEs.       Royal    Army    Medical 

Corps,    the   initials  being  the   cause   of  this 

honourable  nickname. 

ROOKIE    (RooKEE).      Recruit.       Question   to   Re- 
cruit :    "  What    were    you    in    civil    life  ?  " 

Answer  :    "Happy,  Sergeant." 
SQUAREHEAD.     A  German. 


SQUARE-PUSHER.  A  "  perfectly  correct  "  young 
woman  who  for  once  indulges  in  flirtation. 

SQUATTI.     A  private. 

TAFFIES.     Welsh  troops. 

TREYS.     Infantry. 

WALLAH.  A  servant;  a  slacker  or  one  who  has 
an  easy  job.  Roottee- wallah —  the  orderly 
who  doled  out  bread.  Hindustani. 

WAR  BABY.     The  youngest  member  of  a  platoon. 

B.  MILITARY  TERMS. 

AMMO.     Ammunition. 

ARCHIES.    Anti-aircraft  guns  ;  anti-aircraft  shells. 

BIG  BERTHA.  The  German  long-range  gun'a  which 
fired  on  Paris. 

BLACK  MARIA.  Heavy  high-explosive  German 
shell — so  called  on  account  of  thick  black 
smoke  emitted  when  bursting. 

COAL-BOX.  German  heavy  shell ;  name  given 
from  thick  black  smoke  emitted  on  bursting. 

COMMO.    Communication,  e.g.,  "  Commo  trench." 

CRUMP.     H.E.  shell — from  the  sound  of  the  burst. 

FIREWORK  DISPLAY.  A  heavy  bombardment, 
usually  accompanied  by  red,  white,  green, 
and  blue  lights. 

FLYING  PIG.  Large  type  of  trench  mortar.  Inter- 
trench  torpedo  shell.  It  has  fin-like  pro- 
jections and  in  flight  its  shape  suggests  a  pig. 

FOOTBALL.  A  circular-shaped  trench-mortar 
missile  used  by  British — about  the  size  of  a 
football. 

FRITZ.  A  German  aeroplane,  shell,  or  anything 
aggressive.  (See  also  A.) 

GRANDMOTHER.     Heavy  howitzer. 

GRANNY.     A  9-2  gun. 

HIPE.    Rifle. 

HUSH-HUSH.     A  caterpillar  tank. 

INDIA-RUBBER  GUN.    German  high-velocity  gun. 

IRON  RATIONS.  (Properly,  tinned  tea  and  sugar, 
tinned  corned  beef,  &c.,  which  every  soldier 
carried  with  him  for  emergencies  only.) 
Shells.  "  Gerry  is  sending  us  plenty  of  iron 
rations  to-night."  "  Gerry's  iron  rations  '* 
were  the  shells  of  our  artillery. 

JACK  JOHNSON.  German  heavy  high-explosive 
shell ;  so  called  from  the  thick,  black  smoke 
emitted  on  bursting. 

LANDSLIP.     A  caterpillar  tank. 

LID.     Steel  helmet. 

MILLS.     The  Mills  hand-grenade  (British). 

MINNIE.  A  Minenu-erfer  (German  trench  mortar > 
shell,  a  drum  of  high  explosive  ;  a  "  land 
mine." 

NUMBER  ON  (GOT  YOUR).  A  bullet  or  shell  in- 
tended for  you. 

ONE  OF  OURS.  Said  of  shell  dropping  near  the- 
front-line  trenches.  "  It's  all  right ;  it's  one 
of  ours." 

OURS  OR  THEIRS  ?  Expression  frequently  heard  in. 
the  trenches  when  a  shell  came  over. 

OVER  THE  TOP.  Taking  a  position  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Used  of  ascending  from  the 
trenches  to  No  Man's  Land. 

PIG-STICKER.     Bayonet. 

PINEAPPLE.  So  called  because  its  side  and  ex- 
ternal surface  is  similar  to  a  pineapple.  A 
trench  mortar  explosive  used  by  Germans. 

PIP-SQUEAK.     Rifle  grenade ;  also  German  shelL 

PLUM-PUDDING.     Heavy  trench-mortar  shell. 

POM-POM.     French  75mm.  cannon. 

POT-HOLE.     Shell-hole. 
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POTATO-MASHER.  A  German  bomb  which  is  stuck 
on  the  end  of  a  stick — like  a  hammer. 

RUBBER  GUN.     Long-range  gun. 

BUM  JAR.     Trench -mortar  bomb. 

RUPERT.     A  kite  balloon. 

SAUSAGE.      Observation  balloon. 

S.O.S.     Rockets. 

STAND-TO.  On  the  alert ;  the  period  just  before 
dawn  when  a  surprise  attack  might  be 
expected. 

STEP  (THE).  A  ledge  in  the  trench  enabling  troops 
to  stand  in  necessary  position  for  firing. 

STRAAFE.    A  bombardment.     (See  C.) 

TATER-MASHER.     A  German  hand-grenade. 

303's.  The  ordinary  rifle  bullets  served  to  British 
troops — the  size  being  -303. 

TIN  KAT.      Steel  helmet. 

TOFFEE-APPLES.  Trench  mortars.  A  circular- 
shaped  trench-mortar  missile  used  by  British 
— about  the  size  of  a  football  (cf.  Football). 

TOOTHPICK.     Entrenching  tool. 

TOUTE-SUITER.  Long-range  gun.  (Canadian 
equivalent  of  English  "  rubber  gun.") 

WHIZZ-BANG.  A  very  high  velocity  shell.  A 
German  light  shell,  the  whizz  and  the  ex- 
plosion occurring  almost  simultaneously. 
(See  C.) 

ZERO.     The  exact  time  of  attack. 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ac  DUM.     At  once  ;  be  quick.     Hindustani. 

AFTERS.  A  second  dinner-course,  as  rice  or  stewed 
figs,  following  "  skilly." 

ALLY!  "Go  away;  "clear  out."  "  Ally  toot 
sweet  "  ( Allez  lout  de  suite). 

ANGEL'S  WHISPER.     Defaulter's  bugle-call. 

ANY  MORE  FOR  ANY  MORE  ?  An  intimation, 
shouted  by  an  orderly  in  charge  of  serving 
meals,  that  more  was  to  be  had  if  any  wished 
for  it. 

APPLE-AND-PEARS.  Stairs — an  old  Army  expres- 
sion. 

APREE  LER  GARE  FINES.  Expression  used  com- 
monly in  France  (aprts  la  guerre  finie). 

AUNT  MARY  ANN.  Variation  on  "  Sanfaryan  " 
(cela  ne  fait  rien). 

BAG.  Sufficiency.  "  A  bag  of  beer."  Bags  = 
plenty. 

BALL  'o  LEAD.     One's  head. 

BARBED  WIRE  (ON  THE).  Present  location  un- 
known ;  not  necessarily  indicative  of  a 
casualty. 

BATTER  (TO  GO  ON  THE).  To  indulge  in  a  drinking 
bout. 

BELLYBANDS.  Cholera  belts  issued  to  British 
troops. 

BERGOO  (BURGOO).     Porridge.     Spelling  various. 

BILLY-CAN.     Mess-tin. 

,    BINGE.     Social   gathering.     As    verb — to  imbibe 
alcohol. 

BIRD-LIME.     Time.     "  What's  the  bird-lime  ?  " 

BIVY  (BIVVY).     Make-do  shelter  ;   bivouac. 

BLIGHTY.  England,  home  and  hospital ;  anywhere 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  From  Hindustani, 
belati. 

BLIGHTY-ONE.  A  wound  severe  enough  to  cause 
a  man  to  be  sent  to  England  for  treatment. 

BLIND-O.     Very  drunk. 

BLOB.     A  glass  of  beer. 

BLOTTO.      Drink;    also  drunk. 


BLOW  THE  GAFF.     Give  away  secrets. 
BONDHOOK      (BoNDOCK).     Rifle.     "  The  soldier's 

best      friend."         From      Hindustani       (cf. 

Swahili  Bunduki). 
BOOKS  (THE).     Playing-cards. 
BOOZER.     An  estaminet. 
BOSKY.     Tipsy. 

BOX   OPEN  AND   BOX   SHUT. 

offer  closed. 
BREEZY.      Term    for    fright; 


Offer  of  cigarette"; 


also 


to    indicate 
instructions 


rigid    adherence    to    letter    of 
(cf.  "  windy  "). 

BRIEF.     A  soldier's  discharge  from  the  service. 

BROODY.  Lethargic.  Sergeant  (reprovingly)  r 
"  Are  you  going  broody  ?  " 

BUCKSHEE.  Extras ;  a  gift ;  something  for 
nothing.  (Corruption  of  baksheesh.) 

BULLY  THE  TROOPS  (DON'T).  Used  to  a  man 
getting  angry  and  inclined  to  shout. 

BUNCE.     Something  for  nothing. 

BUSHEL  AN'  PECK.     One's  neck. 

CAIN  AN'  ABEL.     Table. 

CANNED.     Intoxicated. 

CANTEEN  MEDALS.     Drippings  of  beer  on  tunic. 

CAP-BADGE.  A  bone.  After  distributing  the  meat 
ration  the  orderly  might  say,  "  Does  anyone 
want  a  cap-badge  ?  " 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.     Soap. 

CARRY  ON.     Continue. 

CHAR,  (CHAH).     Tea.     Hindustani. 

CHAT.     A  louse. 

CHATTY.     Lousy. 

CHALK-FARM.     One's  arm. 

CHARLIE.  A  soldier's  valise,  carried  on  the  back  ; 
pack. 

CHEQUE.     Discharge. 

CHOKED  OFF.  Reprimanded ;  successfully  re- 
torted upon. 

CHOW-UP.     Controversy. 

CHUCK  rr.     To  stop  talking. 

CIVVY  KIP.  A  feather-bed, 
a  comfortable  billet) 
vous  un  ciwy-kip  ?  " 

CLICK  (TO).     To  be  chosen. 

CLICKED.  Caught ;  also  said  to  mean  lucky  ; 
in  receipt  of  something. 

CLINK.     Guard-room,  detention. 

CLODS.     Money  (usually  copper  coins). 

COB.  To  stud,  frost  or  nail  the  shoes  of  horses 
to  prevent  slipping. 

COFFIN-NAILS.     Woodbines. 

COGGIDGE.  Paper — either  newspaper  or  writing- 
paper. 

COLD  FEET.    Term  for  fright. 

COLUMN  (TO  DODGE  THE).  To  shirk  a  duty ;  dodge 
the  front  line  ;  to  be  absent  from  parade. 

COMIC  CUTS.     Divisional  orders. 

COOTY.     Lousy;  dirty. 

COUGH  AND  SNEEZE.     Cheese. 

Cow- JUICE.     Milk. 

CRABS.     Lice. 

CRACKERS.     Going  mad. 

CROWN  AND  ANCHOR.  One  of  the  most  popular 
gambling  games  in  the  Army.  Played 
clandestinely  in  estaminets,  billets,  and  out- 
of-the-way  places  by  the  troops,  with  the 
aid  of  dice  and  a  coloured  cloth  bearing 
the  four  aces  and  two  signs — a  crown  and  an 
anchor. 

CRUMBY.     Verminous. 


Tommy  (looking  for 
"  Madame,     avez- 
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CUP  AND  WAD.  Cup  of  tea  and  a  bun  in  the  can- 
teen. 

CUP  YOU  AND  ME.     Tea. 

CUSHY.  Luxurious,  comfortable.  From  Hindu- 
stani, Kush ;  but  popularly  derived  from 
cushion. 

CUSHY  JOB.     A  comfortable  or  very  good  post. 

CUT.     Intoxicated. 

DEGOMME.     Sacked. 

DEKKO.     Take  a  look  ;  let  me  have  a  look. 

DEBARS.     Back  slang  for  playing-cards. 

DICKY  DEBT.     One's  shirt. 

DIED  o'  WOUNDS.  Answer  for  an  absent  man  on 
his  name  being  called. 

DIG-IN-THE-GRAVE.     A  shave. 

DIRTY  SHIRT  ON  (TO  HAVE  A).   D.S.O.  (to  have  the). 

DIXY.  Large  saucepan ;  also  tin  carried  by 
each  man  for  holding  his  food. 

DOCK.     Hospital. 

DOGS.     Sausages.     "  Dogs  for  breakfast,  boys  !  " 

DOG'S  LEG,  Stripe  on  the  sleeve  denoting  non- 
commissioned rank,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  dog's  leg  bent. 

DOING  THE  TAP.     Winning  at  a  game  of  cards. 

DOINGS  (THE).  The  essential ;  anything  that  is 
wanted  ;  money,  article  of  food  ;  anything 
extra  for  consumption,  e.g.,  rum  or  pudding. 

DO-ME-DAGS.     Fags ;    cigarettes. 

DOOLY.     Milk  (du  lait).     "  Pass  the  dooly." 

DOOPANG.     Bread  (du  pain}. 

DOPE.     Anaesthetic. 

DOUGH.     Money. 

DUD.     No  value. 

DUFF.  A  pudding  (of  flour) — very  welcome  to 
Tommy,  though  rare  —  of  the  roly-poly 
variety,  made  in  a  sand -bag  for  pudding-cloth. 

DUG-OUT.     Anything  old.     (See  A.) 

DUGOUT.     Excavated  shelter. 

DUMP.  Site  where  material  is  stored.  As  verb,  to 
put  down  ;  to  lose  purposely. 

EAR-HOLE  (ON  THE).     Wanting  to  borrow. 

EDIFICATION.  Drill-sergeants'  word  for  "  Educa- 
tion." 

ERFS.  Eggs.  "  Ders  erfs " — two  eggs  (deux 
osufs). 

EYEWASH.     Blarney. 

FAG.     Cigarette. 

FAG  ISSUE.  Allowance  of  cigarettes  issued  periodi- 
cally. 

FASHY.   Angry   (facho). 

FAT.     Good  luck ;  fortune. 

FIZZER.  Be  reported  to  the  Company  Officer  for 
a  trivial  offence. 

FLEA-BAG.     Officer's  valise. 

FOOTSLOGGING.     Marching. 

FOUR-BY-TWO.  Piece  of  flannel  4in.  by  2in.,  is- 
sued for  cleaning  bore  of  rifle ;  used  also  to 
express  a  "  Jew." 

FLOG  IT.     Walk  it. 

FLOG.  Sell  or  exchange  ;  said  especially  of  dealing 
with  an  article  known  to  belong  to  some  one 
else. 

FLY.     Smart. 

FRAY  BENTOS.     Tinned  corned  beef. 

FREEMANS.  Free ;  received  by  gift  or  otherwise 
"  acquired." 

FROG  AND  TOAD.  Road.  "  I  was  walking  along 
the  frog  and  toad." 

FUNK-HOLE.     Dugout. 

PUSILIER  !  Term  of  reproach  from  one  rifleman 
to  another.  "  You're  a.  fusilier  ! " 


GADGET.  Used  when  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  '  Thin- 
gummy-bob." 

GASPER.     Cigarette. 

GASSED  AT  MONS.  Answer  when  an  absent  man's 
name  is  called  (cf.  "  died  o'  wounds"). 

GERMAN  BANDS.     Hands. 

GIPPA.  Gravy.  After  the  meat  and  vegetables 
had  been  distributed  the  orderly  would 
say :  "  Anyone  want  a  drop  of  gippa  ?  " 
Bacon  fat  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

GLASS-HOUSE.     Military  prison. 

GREEN  'UN.  Green  envelope  issued  to  the  troops 
for  correspondence.  Not  requiring  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  officer  of  the  unit  (though 
liable  to  be  opened  at  the  Base)  these  were 
very  acceptable  to  Tommy.  A  teetotaller 
would  frequently  exchange  his  issue  of  rum 
for  a  green  envelope. 

GREYBACK.     Army  shirt — from  universal  colour. 

GROG.     Rum. 

GUNFIRE.  Early  morning  tea.  Originated  with 
the  Artillery,  but  spread  to  all  units.  Ration 
issued  to  troops  (occasionally)  before  first 
parade. 

HAMMER  (THAT'S  THE).     That's  the  idea. 

HARNESS.  The  leather  or  webbing  equipment  of 
a  soldier. 

HEAR  (LET'S)  FROM  YOU.     Get  a  move  on. 

HEN-KORE.  Satisfaction  at  the  Divisional  concert 
party ;  an  intimation  that  second  helping 
is  wanted.  (Encore.) 

HERRING  POND.     Used  of  the  Channel. 

HIPES  !  The  finishing  word  of  a  drill  order  of 
command  is  given  with  a  snap.  This  in- 
variably alters  the  sound  of  the  word.  So 
"  Slope  arms  !  "  becomes  "  Slope  hipes  !  "  ; 
"  Order  arms  ! " — "  Order  hipes  !  " 

HISSY.  "Come  here";  "look  here."  Tommy's 
idea  of  id. 

HOB  (TO  BE  ON  THE).     Teetotaller. 

HOOCH  (HOOTCH).     Whisky. 

HOOKEM  (THAT'S  THE).     That's  the  idea. 

HOT  CROSS  BUN  CART.  An  ambulance  motor  with 
the  red  cross  painted  upon  it. 

HOUSE.  A  popular  game,  allowed  by  the  autho- 
rities, played  with  checks  and  cards ;  each 
card  contains  15  numbers,  no  two  cards  being 
alike. 

ISSUE.  (Properly,  ration  or  allowance — of  rum, 
cigarettes,  &c.)  The  whole.  "  That's  the 
issue,"  i.e.,  "  That  is  all." 

JAM.     Good. 

JAM  ON  IT.  An  unreasonable  request  would  be 
answered  by,  "  D'ye  want  jam  on  it  ?  " 

JANKERS.  Defaulters ;  prison,  guard-room ;  de- 
faulters' parades. 

JANKERS  (TO  DO),  To  do  field  punishment. 

JERK  (TO  PUT  A,  OR  TO  GET  A)  ON.     To  hurry. 

JERKS.     Physical  training  ;  physical  drill. 

JIPPA  (Jippo).     Stew  or  soup  (see  Gippa). 

JUGGED.     Put  into  the  guardroom. 

JUICE.     Rum  ration  issued  by  British. 

JUMP  (THE  HIGH).  Appearance  before  the  C.O.  on 
a  charge. 

KIEL  WHALE.     Name  given  to  a  nauseating  fij 
meal  given  to  prisoners  by  Germans. 

KIP.     A  soldier's  bed  ;  also  sleep. 

Kiss  ME,  SERGEANT  !  Answer  to  Orderly  Sergeant  B 
"  Good  night  "  after  reading  orders  of  the 
day  on  his  nightly  round  of  billets — im- 
mediately following  "  Lights  out." 
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KNOCK  OFF.  Acquire  by  artifice;  steal.  "I 
knocked  it  off  from  a  rookie  in  C.  Coy." 

KNOCKER.     Non-payer. 

LACKEBY.  Wood ;  a  wood-collector  was  known 
as  a  "  lackery- wallah."  Hindustani. 

LANDOWNER  (TO  BE  A).  To  be  killed — thus  occu- 
pying a  small  piece  of  land. 

LEADSWINGER.     A  malingerer. 

LEADSWINGIXG.  Getting  out  of  any  kind  of  duty 
by  malingering. 

LEAN  ON  YOUR  CHIN  STRAPS.  Phrase  used  on  the 
march  when  ascending  a  fairly  steep  hill. 

LINE  (UP  THE).  The  front,  as  referred  to  by  troops 
in  the  rear. 

LIZZIE.     Fuller  telephone  (British). 

LOAF  o'  BREAD.     One's  head. 

LONGNOSED  CHUM.     Horse. 

LOOPY.     Daft ;  silly  ;  mentally  deficient. 

MAHNGEE.     Anything  to  eat  (manger). 

M.  AND  D.  Medicine  and  duty.  Disgusted  was 
the  malingerer  when  marked  "  M.  and  D."  by 
the  Medical  Officer. 

MESOPOLONTCA.  Any  unknown  destination  in  the 
East.  In  phrase  "  Drafted  to  Mesopo- 
lonica." 

MIKE  (TO).     To  slack. 

MOOSH.     Guardroom  or  detention  barracks. 

MUCK  IN  (TO).  To  share ;  used  especially  of  sharing 
of  a  section's  rations. 

MURPHY.     Potato. 

MYRRH.     Bum. 

NAPOO.     Nothing  left  (il  n'y  en  a  plus). 

NICK.     Guardroom  or  detention  barracks. 

No.  9.     An  aperient  pill. 

ONE  UP  (TO  HAVE).  Said  of  Second  Lieutenant 
with  one  star  on  his  sleeve,  or  of  lance-cor- 
poral with  one  stripe. 

ON  THE  NOD.     Free  ;  gratis. 

OO-JAR-KA-PIV  (OO-JAR-CAPIVEE).  Used  when 
at  a  loss  for  a  word.  "  Thingummy-bob  " 
(cf.  Gadget).  Any  old  thing. 

OO-LA-LA  !     Exclamation  of  pleased  surprise. 

ORGAN  (TO  WANT  THE).    To  wish  to  borrow  money. 

PACKET.  A  wound.  "  So-and-so  has  caught  a 
packet." 

PAWNEE.     Water.    Hindustani. 

PEAS  IN  THE  POT.     Very  hot. 

PEG  (ON  THE).  Having  had  one's  number  and 
name  taken  and  reported  to  the  C.O.  as 
charged  with  some  trivial  military  offence. 

PEG  OUT  (TO).     To  die. 

PHYSICAL  JERKS.     Physical  drill ;   Swedish  drill. 

PICKLED  MONKEY.  A  species  of  animal  served  by 
the  Germans  to  prisoners  of  war  as  food.  Its 
identity  was  never  determined  by  the  re- 
cipients. 

PIG'S  EAR.     Beer. 

PIP.    Star  worn  on  shoulder  and  sleeve  of  an  officer. 

PLATES.     Feet. 

PLINKITY-PLONK.     Vin  blanc. 

POND  (THE).     The  English  Channel. 

POSH.  Elegant  and  stylish  in  dress  ;  something 
good,  exquisite  ;  smart.  A  "  posh  "  person — 
immaculate,  highbrow  ;  a  "  posh  "  job — a 
very  excellent  job. 

POSHED  UP.     Dressed  up  for  a  special  occasion. 

POT  AND  PAN.     The  "  old  man." 

POZZEE.     Jam.     Hindustani. 

POZZEE-WALLAH.  A  man  who  is  fond  of  jam. 
Hindustani. 

PUKKA.     Real  ;  proper.     Hindustani. 


PUSH  THE  BOAT  OUT  (TO).     Stand  treat. 

PUSHING  UP  DAISIES.     Dead  and  buried. 

QUARTERMASTER'S  ERASMIC.  Soap  issued  for 
Tommy's  toilet,  but  really  intended  for 
floor-scrubbing. 

QUIDS  IN.  Said  when  everything  appears  to 
be  to  one's  advantage. 

RED  INK.     Vin  rouge. 

REST  CAMP.     Cemetery. 

ROOTI.     Bread.     Hindustani. 

RUB  OUT  (TO).     To  die. 

RUN.  Charged  with  a  military  offence,  however 
trivial. 

SANDSTORM.  A  soup  consisting  of  ground  maize  or 
analogous  grain  boiled  in  water.  The  ground 
grain  would  sink  and,  with  the  added  re- 
semblance of  colour,  would  appear  like  a 
patch  of  sand  (and  tasted  like  it  !). 

SAN-FAERY- AN.  It  doesn't  matter  (cela  ne  fait 
rien). 

SAUSAGE  HILL.  Prison  camp  in  Germany.  To 
"go  to  Sausage  Hill"  meant  to  be  taken 
prisoner. 

SCOACH.     Rum. 

SCROUNGE.  To  search  for  ;  to  take  anything  with- 
out permission  ;  pilfer  legitimately,  e.g., 
take  Government  property  intended  for  some 
one  else  ;  collecting  anything  one  could  see 
without  inquiring  who  the  owner  was. 

SCROUNGER.     Cadger. 

SERGEANT-MAJOR'S  TEA.  Army  tea  was  usually 
lamentably  devoid  of  sugar  or  milk  when 
issued  to  privates  ;  if,  however,  the  tea  ever 
happened  to  be  served  sweetened  it  was 
termed  "  Sergt. -Major's  tea  "  owing  to  the 
not  erroneous  impression  that  N.C.O.'s  of 
this  rank  did  not  deprive  themselves  of 
good  things  in  this  respect. 

SHACKLES.     Stew  of  doubtful  quality. 

SHERBET.     Anything   intoxicating. 

SHOOTING  GALLERY.  The  war  zone  ;  the  front 
line  ;  often  preceded  by  the  words  "  God 
damn  "  (American). 

SHOT  AT  DAWN.  Expression  for  general  idea  of 
punishment, 

SHOW  A  LEG  (TO).  To  wake  or  get  up  ;  get  out  of 
bed. 

SHUN  !     Word   of  command  ;  attention  ! 

SICK  (TO  GO).     To  parade  for  medical  treatment. 

SKEIN.     A  glass  of  beer. 

SKILLY.     Stew. 

SLIPPERY  SAM.     A  gambling  card-game. 
|  SLUM  (TO).     To  shirk. 
j  SMOKE  (THE).     London. 

SNUFF  rr  (TO).     To  die. 

SOCK  IN  IT  (PUT  A).  Form  of  request  to  make  less 
noise.  If  a  comrade  was  singing  or  had 
too  much  to  say,  a  polite  way  of  bidding  him. 
"  Shut  up." 

SOFT  NUMBER.     Easy  job. 

So  LONG  1     Au  rev&ir. 

SPRUCE    (TO).     Deceive  ;  lie. 

SPRUNG.  A  degree  of  intoxication  :  half  sprung  ; 
sprung  ;  well  sprung. 

SPUD.     Potato. 

SQUARE  DINKUM.     On  the  straight. 

SQUDJFY.     Half  drunk. 

STAND  BY  (TO).  Not  to  be  absent.  "  Stand  by  your 
kits,  lads  !  "  initimated  the  approach  of  a 
suspicious  person. 

STEPFS.     Dead. 
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STIR.     Prison. 

STRAFE.     A  reprimand.  (See  B.) 

STOPPED  ONE.     Beceived  a  wound. 

STUMER.     A  failure  ;  one  with  no  pluck.  "  Never 

let  it  be  said  your  mother  bred  a  stumer." 
STUNT      An    adventure  ;      escapade ;     anything 

to  be  performed. 
SUDS.     Ale.     In  expression  "  Government  suds," 

Government  ale. 
SWEATING.     In  a  state  of  suspense.     If  a  soldier 

expected  a  furlough  very  shortly  he  would 

describe  himself  as  "  sweating  on  leave." 
SWEATING  ON  THE  TOP  LINE.     Anxious ;  nearly, 

but  not  quite. 

SWINGING  rr.     Malingering. 

SWINGING  ON  THE  EAR.     The  frequent  and  wheed- 
ling request  for  a  loan. 
SWINGING  THE  LEAD.     Malingering. 
TICKET.     Certificate  of  discharge  from  the  Army. 
TOLD  OFF  (TO  BE).     To  be  reprimanded. 
TOTSACK.     A    bag — usually    a    sandbag — which 

accommodated  the  rations  of  a  number  of 

men. 

TRES  BEANS.  Tres  bien. 
TURN  rr  IN  (TO).  To  die. 
TWIST  (TO).  To  defraud. 
UMTEEN  (UMPTEEN).  An  unknown  quantity  or 

number  implying  very  many. 
UNCLE  NED.     Bed. 

UNGUMMED  (UNSTUCK).     "  Sacked  "  ;   dismissed. 
UP  THE  POLE.     Daft ;  silly. 
VAN  BLONK.     Vin  blanc. 
VAN  ROUGE.     Vin  rouge. 
VELVET  (TO  BE  ON).     To  be  fortunate. 
WADS.     Small  cakes  sold  in  Y.M.C.A.  and  other 

canteens. 

WASHOUT.     A  failure  ;  musketry  term  for  a  miss. 
WASH  our  (TO).     To  cancel,  suppress. 
WEST  (TO  GO).     To  die  ;  come  to  nothing. 
WHIZZ-BANG.     Field  post  cards.     (See  B.) 
WIN  (TO).     To  acquire  ;    purloin. 
WIND  UP.     Fright  ;  nervousness. 
WINDY.     Nervous  ;   scared. 
WIRE  AT  Loos  (ON  THE).     Missing  on  parade. 
WORK  ONE'S  TICKET.      Get  discharged  from  the 

Army  ;     obtain  discharge  by  malingering. 
WORST.     Description  applied  by  prisoners  of  war 

to  a  sausage ;  meat  issued   by   Germans   to 

prisoners.     (Wurst). 
You  AND  ME.     A  cup  of  tea. 
"  YOU'RE  FOR  rr  1  "     Meaning  that  a  soldier  was 

for    the    "  high    jump  "     (q.v.)     before    the 

"  old  man  "  (q.v.). 


PASSING   STRESS. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  241,  263,  283,  303,  325.) 

SHAKESPEARE,  and  his  day,  said  : — 

Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears . 

('  Titus  Andronicus,'  II.  iii.  180.) 

Milton  said,   "  the  baleful  eyes  "   of  Satan 
were 

Mixt  with  obdurate  pride  and  stedfast  hate, 
and  A.  de  Vere's  '  St.  Thomas,'  III.  vi.,  in 
1876:— 

In  that  obdurate  will  and  lawless  humour ; 
though  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  had  already 


shifted  to  obdurate.  Yet  Swinburne's  (c. 
1885)  '  Bothwell,'  I.  iii.  :— 

Unkindliness  and  soul's  obduracy 
Have  made  her  soft  heart  hard. 
Now  we   hear  the   verbs   contemplate   (vide 
sup.),  enervate — if  Wordsworth  in  '  Departing 
Summer  '  (1819)  does  not  mean  to  have  that, 
all  the  better  : — • 

Best  pleased  with  what  is  aptliest  framed 
To  enervate  and  defile — 

alternate ;  in  Milton,  of  course,  not  yet 
so  : — 

Melodious  hymns  about  the  sovran  throne 
Alternate  all  night  long. 

('  Paradise  Lost,'  v.  652.) 

Shelley's  only  use  being  already  alternate 
(' Calderon,'  ii.  182);  concentrate — Byron's 
'  Lara  '  (ii.  794),  having 

Such  as  long  power  and  overgorged  success 

Concentrates  into  all  that's  merciless. 

— illustrate,    not    acknowledged    until     the 

'  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary'  (ending  in  1888), 

and,  e.g.,  in  Coventry  Patmore  (c.  1850),  still, 

It  is  that  you  illustrate  it  ; 

or  in  a  Scottish  professor -editor  of  English 

in      1918  ;     exculpate — in     Bridges's     (1890) 

'  Affliction  of  Richard,'  not  yet  changed : — 

What  marvel  in  me  wrought 

Shall  quite  exculpate  thee  ? 

and  objurgate.  These  verbs  in  -ate,  "  all 
familiar  with  penult  stress  to  middle-aged 
men."  So  consummate  as  verb,  thus 
accented,  "  until  within  the  last  few  years," 
adds  'N.E.D.,'  is  in  A.  de  Vere's  1846 
second  sonnet  on  his  father  : — 

Thy  Will  consummate  in  my  will's  despite  ; 
and  in  Patmore' s  somewhat  later  '  Angel  in 
the  House,'  xi.  : — 

But  he  who  casts  Heaven's  truth  to  swine 
Consummates  all  incontinence. 

Going  back  to  Pope's  '  Odyssey,'  xx. — if 
Popfi  it  be  : — 

And  let  the  peers  consummate  the  disgrace. 
Yet,  not  only  Wordsworth,  before  de  Vere, 
has  only  consummate,  but  Shakespeare,  before 
Pope,  has 

To  consummate  the  business  happily. 

('  King  John,'  V.  vii.  35.) 

And  in  his  contemporary  '  Titus  Androni- 
cus ' : — 

There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 
In  fact  Dr.  Johnson's  note   is,  "  Anciently 
accented  on  the  first  syllable  "• — which  would 
place  "  consummate  "  with    "  access,"  &c., 
among    the     exceptions     temporary, 
modern  dictionaries  will  allow  consummate, 
yet  also  consummate.     An  ex -classical  Fellow 
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from  Cambridge,  in  his   1918  old  age,  will 
have  consummate. 

Our  ears  have  heard  not  only  demonstrate 
but  remonstrate  (defended  by  analogy — dan- 
gerous to  invoke — by  a  Cambridge  man  of 
three  score  and  ten  ;  and,  in  1914,  by  Cam- 
bridge, from  Eton,  at  nearer  one  score)  ;  not 
only  demonstrator  now,  but  conservator. 
They  used  to  be  imitators  in  older -fashioned 
Ireland,  where,  in  parts,  still  live  imitate,  dis- 
sipate,* and  others  already  cited.  There  was, 
more  than  half  a  century  since,  in  Mangan's 
*  Disaster,'  in  Ireland  : — 

Chill  Habitude,  steeling 

The  breast,  consecrates  it  to  Pride. 

And  Dr.  Johnson's    mid-eighteenth-century 

'  Dictionary '  acknowledged  '  Goldy '  right,  in 

his  postscript  to  the  '  Retaliation  '  : — • 

Ye  tame  imitators,  ye  servile  herd,  come,  f 
Now,  in  parts  of  America,  you  already 
make  inquiries  J  as  to  insurance  ;  and  an 
Irish  M.A.  in  1914  calculates  his  results ; 
and  another  denounces  profilers — no  longer 
spelling  profiteers,  and  feeling  for  the  first 
syllable  slap,  followed  by  the  rattle,  tumble 
or  mumble.  "  Things  are  very  unstable" 
is  said  in  1918  ;  and  thus  repeated  ;  until,  to 
make  things  intelligible,  translated  to  unstable. 
So  the  wretched  1914  gave  compulsory, 
disrepute-,  and  already  in  1913  there  were 
opponents ;  and  a  R.E.  colonel  had  lectured, 
in  1912,  on.  projectiles  from  a  defile  ;  the  latter 
allowed  him,  by  misled  dictionaries.  Now 
the  Poet  Laureate's  '  New  Poems  '  tells  how 

His  vdlise  from  his  steed  unbound. 
To  these  soundings,  and  to  so  many  more — 
and  still  there's  more  to  follow  —  what 
would  be  said  by  Rogers  (1763-1855),  with 
his  "  Contemplate  is  bad  enough,  but 
balcony  makes  me  sick  "  ?  (The  poet  would 
love,  the  more,  at  least  one  peer — no  aged, 
aged  man — who,  in  1918,  says  he  contemplates 
the  Commons'  House  from  its  balcony.)  In 
1782  John  Gilpin's 

loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much, 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 
And  still,  in  1817,  '  Beppo  '  (xv.) 

said  that  like  a  picture  by  Giorgione 
Venetian  women  were,  and  so  they  are, 
Particularly  seen  from  a  balcony. 


*  Old-fashioned,  in  another  way,  Oxford, 
home  of  lost  causes,  likes  to  dwell  still  on  optative 
— perhaps  more  often  than  not. 

t  Echo  of  Horace,  Ep.  I.  xix.  19 : — "  O 
imitatores  servum  pecus." 

t  Boston  would  say  she  never  heard  of  them. 
But  you  hear  them  made  in  Philadelphia  and 
further  south. 


Byron's  common  Scots  folk  would  till 
now  say  so  ;  if  of  such  things  they  took 
note.  And  indeed  the  '  Encyclopaedic  Dic- 
tionary,' ending  1888,  gives  both  balcony 
and  balcony. 

For  better  or  worse  the  *  N.E.D.'  gives 
only  thanksgiving — which,  to  some  in  Scot- 
land, sounds,  they  say,  more  Scots  than 
English.  ( The  whole  matter  ' '  stands  tickle . " ) 
Of  course  Shakespeare  : — 

Rosaline  :    And  yours  from  long  living  ! 

Biron  :    I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving. 

('  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  II.  i.  193.) 

And    so   at   every   yearly   recurrence    of   a 

high     feast,     a     V 'americaine,     November's 

Thankgiving. 

The  English  Poet  Laureate,  too,  declares 

himself   full    of   thanksgiving   in  November, 

1918,  on  termination  of  war  : — 
Keep  our  love  living 
Till  all  men  neath  heaven's  dome 
Sing  Freedom's  harvest  home 
In  one  thanksgiving. 

And  pretext — '  N.E.D.'  notes  pretext  until 
c.  1840-50.  So  '  Philip  van  Artevelde  * 
(1834),  V.  ix.  :— 

If  through  pretexts  of  justice  I  am  doomed. 
Then,  '  The  Gardener's  Daughter  '  (1842)  :— 
Light  pretexts  drew  me  :  sometimes  a  Dutch  love 
For  tulips. 

The  older — in  this  case  less  melodious — 
stress  (French  still — with  the  difference) 
may  have  the  merit  of  perhaps  better 
suggesting  the  whistling  voice  of  the  bird, 
in  Crabbe's  (1819)  '  Tales  of  the  Hall '  :— 

With  not  a  sound,  beside,  except  when  flew 

Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  curle'w. 

A  newer,  perhaps,  "  licence  "  note  is  in 
Keats' s  '  To  Fanny  ' — but  heard  perhaps 
in  'Lear,'  III.  iv.  72,  and  still  more  in 
'  Othello,'  V.  ii.  348  :— 

Ah  !  if  you  prize  my  subdu'd  soul  above 
The  poor,  the  fading   .    .    . 
which  she  did  not. 

At  any  rate,  to  repeat,  the  later -in-the- 
word  accent  nearly  always  gives  space  and 
better  "  vowelling." 

One  allows,  that — though  less  often  than 
some  suppose — the  love  for  the  better 
sound  has  been  happy  licence  *  on  the  part 


*  What  might  not  a  Cambridge  scholar  thus 
criticizing — what  would  he  not — say  to  Rupert 
Brooke  on  what  was  his  own  ? — 

"  For  England's  the  one  land  I  know 
Where  men  with  Splendid  Hearts  may  go, 
And  Cambridgeshire,  of  all  England, 
The  shire  for  Men  who  Understand." 
And  yet,  the  sounds  there  have  some  sense. 
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of  poets.     Highway  is  old.     But  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  :-*• 

And  broad  highway  to  power,  that  ever  then.  .  .  . 
('  Philip  van  Artevelde,'  II.  ii.  Z.) 

The  good  poet's  instinct  had  also  (III.  ii.) 
the  song : — 

Thy  place  shall  be  like  an  old  churchydrd, 
which  was  old,   and  is  still  Scots   (though 
some  North  Britons  deny  that).     And  still 
is     said,     "  St.     Paul's     Churchyard.'"     Yet 
Shakespeare  always  churchyard,  e.g.  : — 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard." 

('  Coriolanus,'  III.  iii.  51.) 
Was   crossbow  ever   otherwise   in   prose  ? 
Yet  '  The  Ancient  Mariner  '  (1.  20)  : — 

With  my  crossbow 
I  shot  the  albatross. 
And  '  Philip  van  Artevelde  '  (I.)  : — 

And  pierce  them,  for  crossbows.     A  horse  for  me. 
Swinburne,  among  others,  writes — '  Both- 
well,'  II.  xiv.  :— 
Though     .     .     . 

This  man  sometimes  even  touch  me  to  the  quick. 
Francis,  in  his  '  Horace,'  Sat.  i.  10,  had 
had,  about  a  century  before  : — 

Don't  you  sometimes  the  mighty  Homer  blame  ? 
In    1916,    C.    H.    Sorley's     '  Marlborough 
and  other  Poems  '  improves  on  '  Macbeth' s ' 
"  wine  and  wassail  "  : — 

So  I  descend  beneath  the  rail 
To  warmth  and  welcome  and  wassail. 
— wes,  hdl,  be  whole,  hale. 

Here   is   a   poet    of    1918,    who,    perhaps 
without     anyone's     "  authority,"     did     not 
refrain  from  writing  (and  marking)  : — 
Rage  unto  rage,  hate  unto  hate,  doth  shake 
The  doors  of  Heaven  with  its  impotent  prayer. 

(Dora  Sigerson,  in  '  The  Sad  Years.') 
And  what  shall  we  say  to  pushing  back 
accents,  at  a  poet's  will  ?     Henry  Taylor's 
('  Philip  van  Artevelde,'  I.  x.) 

Thou  shalt  receive  it  from  love's  Exchequer. 
So,   or  no  blank  verse.     But  exchequer  in 
seventeenth  century  and  since. 

W.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 
(To  be  continued.} 


"  INTRIGUING  "  ADMIRAL  VERNON  (see 
ante,  p.  321). — The  necessity  for  severe 
compression  and  omission  did  not  allow 
of  showing  that  in  the  political  career  of 
Admiral  Edward  Vernon  he  was  not  ex- 
clusively the  instrument  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary Opposition  on  the  East  Coast  of 
England  and  London  Port.  Nor  did 
this  naval  commander's  landed  interests 
confine  his  political  activities  to  Suffolk 


and  the  sister  counties.  In  1722  Edward 
Vernon  was  returned  for  Penryn — for 
which,  after  having  served  as  Commander 
of  the  Grafton  in  the  squadron  sent  out  to 
join  the  Danish  squadron  in  the  Baltic, 
he  was  re-elected  on  the  accession  of 
George  II.  And,  though  he  soon  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  virulence  against 
the  placemen  in  office,  it  was  not  until 
July,  1739,  in  the  Commons,  that  he  avowed 
what  he  was  convinced  he  could  do  at 
Porto  Bello  with  six  sail-of-the-line.  To 
the  surprise  of  his  political  and  personal 
enemies  he  made  that  boast  effectual. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  virtue  in  "  if."  But 
it  looks  not  improbable  that  if  Admiral 
Vernon  had  been  given  a  free  hand  and 
had  been  furnished  with  efficient  support  of 
Admiralty  supplies,  he  would  at  Cartagena 
have  much  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  empire  in  America,  North,  South, 
and  Central  ;  and  possibly  thus  have 
changed  the  whole  course  of  subsequent 
history.  Me. 

EPITAPHS. — Of  the  following  epitaphs, 
the  first  is  in  Paignton  parish  church,  and 
the  second  in  the  parish  church  of  Wath, 
near  Ripon,  Yorkshire  : — 

1.  IN  Memory  of  Mets  JOAN 
BVTLAND  and  son,  WHO  DIED  IN 

CHILD  BED  ye  9th  DAY  OF  NOVEMBER 

in  Night  of  death  here  rests  ye  gooo  & 
fan*,  who  all  life  Day,  gaue  God  Both  heai 
and  ear,  no  Dirt  nor  Distance  hindered 
her  Resort,  for  love  still  paved  ye  way,  & 
cvt  it  short  to  parents,  husband,  friends 
none  Better  knew,  ye  tribute  of  Dvty,  & 
she  PaiD  it  tow.     Beloved  By  &  loving 
all  Dearly,  her  son  to  whom  she 
first  Gave  life,  then  lost  her  owne 
he  Kino  Poor  lamb  for  his  DaM  a  full 
Year  cried,  alas  in  vain,  therfor  for 
love  he  DieD  Anno  Domi  1679. 

2.  Hear  lies  whats  left  of  Stephen  Penton 
Rector  who  being  dead  yet  speaketh  once 

for  all  my  beloved  parishioners 
since  any  of  you  may  be  the  next 

Let  everyone  prepare  to  be  so 
To  prepare  for  death  devoutly  receive  the 

sacrament 

to  prepare  against  svdden  death  receive  it 

Often  make  your  will  while  yov  are  in  good  health 

That  you  may  have  leisvre  to  die  wisely 

&  if  yov  hope  to  die  comfortably 
Yov  mvst  resolve  to  live  righteously 

God  send  us  all  an  happy  meeting 

He  was  born  at  Winchester  was  formerly  fellow 

of  New  Colledge  Principal  of  Edmund's  Hall 

&  rector  of  Glimpton  All  in  Oxon  and  also 

rector  of  Tingswick  He  died  rector  of  this  Church 

of  Wath  &  Prebendarie  of  Ripon  October  18th 

anno  dni  1706  etat :  svae  67. 

M.  A.  MORRISON. 
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DR.  JOHNSON  AND  THE  REV.  GEORGE 
BUTT. — In  Birkbeck  Hill's  edition  of 
Boswell's  '  Life  of  Johnson '  there  is  a 
note,  quoted  from  Hawkins's  '  Life '  and 
repeated  in  the  '  Johnsonian  Miscellanies,' 
as  follows  : — 

There  dwelt  at  Lichfield  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Butt,  the  father  of  the  reverend  Mr. 
Butt,  now  a  King's  Chaplain,  to  whose  house 
on  holidays  and  in  school -vacations  Johnson  was 
ever-welcome.  The  children  hi  the  family, 
perhaps  offended  with  the  rudeness  of  his  be- 
haviour, would  frequently  call  him  the  great 
boy,  which  the  father,  once  overhearing,  said, 
"  You  call  him  the  great  boy,  but  take  my  word 
for  it,  he  will  one  day  prove  a  great  man." 

Birkbeck  Hill's  note  says,  "  A  Rev.  Mr. 
Butt  attended  Johnson's  funeral,"  and  his 
name  duly  appears  in  the  list  of  those  who 
were  present  ('  Letters,'  ii.,  p.  434). 

In  no  case  of  these  few  mentions  of  him 
is  there  any  indication  of  his  Christian 
name,  but  he  was,  of  course,  the  Rev.  George 
Butt,  son  of  Dr.  Carey  Butt  (who  prophesied 
Johnson's  fame).  For  the  life  of  George 
ButM1741-1795),  born  at  Lichfield,  see  the 

*  D.N.B.'    and    sources    there    quoted,    but 
the  following  note  on  the  foregoing  is  to  be 
found   in    his    '  Poems,'     in    two    volumes 
(1793),  now  somewhat  scarce  : — 

After  very  early  childhood,  I  never  was  but 
once  in  the  company  of  this  truly  great  man, 
who  then  very  kindly  and  politely  reminded  me 
of  the  virtues  of  my  father  and  maternal  grand- 
father. 

Among  Butt's  poems  is  one  entitled  '  A 
Dialogue  between  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
and  Mr.  Garrick  in  the  Elys.ian  Shades,' 
dedicated  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  of 
this  Dr.  Johnson  is  the  subject.  It  begins 
with  a  fanciful  description  by  the  shade  of 
Garrick  of  the  admiration  bestowed  upon 
Johnson  by  Shakespeare  ;  Garrick  praises 
Johnson  and  is  strongly  opposed  by  Chester- 
field, who  is  ultimately  converted  to 
Garrick's  view,  the  poem  closing  with  the 
entry  of  Johnson  into  Elysium.  Though 
Butt  disagreed  with  the  great  Doctor's 
estimate  of  Gray's  '  Odes,'  Lyttelton's 

*  Monody,'    and   other   works,   yet   he  was 
full  of  admiration  for  him,   as  the  above 
dialogue  will  prove  to  those  who  care  to 
read  it,  and  Butt's  own  delightful  personality 
is  shown  in  a  note  thereto  : — 

It  was  natural  I  should  wish  to  attend  Dr. 
Johnson's  funeral ;  and  agreeably  to  old  usage, 
of  which  no  one  is  a  greater  admirer  than  myself, 
I  devoted  the  day  preceding  the  funeral,  and 
sat  up  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  night,  to 
compose  this  elegiac  dialogue,  as  a  votive  offering 
to  his  grave  :  and  if  my  father  early  predicted 


i  the  fame  of  Dr.  Johnson,  I  trust  that  the  son  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  cold  or  slavish  spectator 
of  it. 

RUSSELL  MARKLAND. 

SIGNS  OF  OLD  LONDON  (see   references 

at  11  S.  xii.  84,  218).— Perhaps  I   may  be 

permitted,  after    an  interval    of   some  six 

I  years,  to    renew   my    contributions   under 

this  heading  with  the  following  notes  : — 

The  earliest  contemporary  list  of  London 
signs  known  to  me  was  drawn  up  about 
|  the  year  1430  and  is  contained  among 
the  records  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Brewers.  Unfortunately  it  has  not 
been  printed. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  London  taverns, 

chiefly    of     sixteenth-century    date,    forms 

the  subject  of  an  appendix  to  the  second 

!  volume  of  the  '  History  of  the  Wine  Trade 

j  in  England,'  by  Andre  L.  Simon. 

For  seventeenth-century  signs  see  '  The 
Carrier's  Cosmography,'  1637,  by  John 
Taylor,  the  so-called  "water  poet,"  reprinted 
in  Arber's  '  Old  English  Garland,'  i. 
pp.  223-44,  also  in  '  Social  England  Illus- 
trated,' pp.  339-62.  Another  list  of  taverns 
compiled  by  Taylor  in  the  year  previous 
was  printed  by  me  at  11  S.  i.  190. 

Several  lists  of  signs  appeared  in  the 
!  earlier  volumes  of  the  Annual  Record 
|  of  the  London  Topographical  Society, 
I  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton  Price. 
[  See  particularly  the  lengthy  enumeration. 
i  of  signs  of  the  Cheapside  neighbourhood 
I  in  vol.  iv. ,  running  to  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
five  pages. 

A    MS.     list    of    taverns    of      1690-8    is 
referred   to   at    8    S.    xi.    204,    as  being   in 
I  the  possession  of  a  correspondent  signing 
!  himself  W.  I.  R.  V. 

A  list  of   coffee-houses  of  1702-14  forms 
the  subject  of  an  appendix  to  John  Ash- 
I  ton's   '  Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Anne.'     Sorne  470  houses  are  enumerated. 

A  long  and  valuable  list  of  eighteenth - 
j  century  inns  and  taverns  is  given  by  John 
Lane    in    his    large    volume    of    '  Masonic 
Records.' 

In    the    St.    Martin's    Public    Library, 

!  Charing   Cross,   is   an   extensive   collection 

'  of  newspaper  cuttings  relating  to  London 

signs  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 

but  not  very  easy  of  access. 

I  commenced  making  a  list  of  the  signs 

mentioned,  however  briefly,  in  the  successive 

volumes  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  some  years  ago,  but  did 

!  not  succeed  in  carrying  it  further  than  pre- 

!  cisely  half-way  through  the   fourth  series. 
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I  also  have  a  self-made  list  of  the  signs 
referred  to  in  Cobbett  and  Howell's  '  Com- 
plete Collection  of  State  Trials,'  in  33 
vols.,  published  1809-28.  The  majority 
of  these  references  fall  within  the  period 
1640  to  1760. 

Mr.  J.  Holden  MacMichael,  formerly  a 
prolific  contributor  to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  commenced 
an  exhaustive  account  of  '  The  London 
Signs  and  their  Associations,'  in  alphabetical 
arrangement,  in  The  Antiquary  in  1904. 
So  fitfully  did  the  instalments  make  their 
appearance,  however,  that  when  the  maga- 
zine ceased  publication  at  the  end  of 
1915  no  further  than  midway  through 
the  letter  '  C  '  had  been  attained  to.  As- 
suming that  Mr.  MacMichael  had  brought 
his  labours  to  a  conclusion  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  alphabet,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  whereabouts  of 
the  MS.,  and  if  there  is  any  prospect  of 
its  publication  in  another  form. 

WM.    McMuRRAY. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


WATT  STATUE.- — I  am  anxious  to  find  the 
present  location  of  the  statue  of  James  Watt, 
the  engineer,  by  William  Scoular,  exhibited 
•at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  in  1840. 
The  fact  that  the  statue  was  in  marble  indi- 
cates that  the  artist  had  been  given  ^ 
definite  commission. 

H.  W.  DICKINSON. 

TUDOR  COAST  DEFENCES.— Will  any  reader 
put  me  on  the  track  of  references  in  the 
Record  Office  to  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  block-houses  or  forts  on  sea- 
coasts  or  estuaries- — built  in  Tudor  times. 
We  know  that  at  Colchester  several  were 
built,  and  at  least  two  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Exe.  Kindly  reply  direct. 

H.  WILSON  HOLMAN,  F.S.A. 

"tFurlong,"  Topsham,  Devon. 

OLD  HUNTING  PICTURES.- — Who  was  the 
•painter  of  certain  large  pictures  of  hunting, 
&c.,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  what 
(packs  of  foxhounds  did  he  paint  ? 

SPORTSMAN. 


FENNY  COMPTON  TERRAR:  EXPLANATION 
OF  WORDS  SOUGHT. — In  a  terrar  or  catalogue 
of  lands  and  leys  of  Fenny  Compton,  War- 
wickshire, dated  1662, 1  find  the  following  : — 
"  2  lands  by  the  pike  Colidge  Petifer  on  the 
west  not  to  be  baited  for  when  they  are  heech." 
Can  any  reader  explain  the  words  in  italics. 

G.  C.  GRAVES. 

NICKNAME  OF  WILLIAM  PITT  (THE 
YOUNGER). — I  have  in  my  possession  a 
letter  written  in  1786  describing  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  expressing 
the  greatest  admiration  of  the  part  borne 
therein  by  a  prominent  personage  whom 
the  writer  calls  "  the  Cornette  "  (or  "  the 
Comette").  Though  no  name  is  mentioned 
the  context  and  other  circumstances  make 
it  practically  certain  that  the  allusion  is  to 
Mr.  Pitt. 

Can  any  reader  tell  me  what  was  this 
nickname  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  was  apparently 
known,  what  it  meant,  &c.,  &c.  ?  I  should 
add  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  was  himself 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
time  and  held  a  subordinate  office  in  Pitt's 
administration  of  that  day.  S.  W. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS. — What,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  doctrine,  constitutes 
the  right  to  bear  arms  ?  Is  it  sufficient  to 
prove  legitimate  descent  in  the  male  line 
from  the  original  grantee  ?  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  writing  in  1681,  insisted  that  it 
is  not  so  ;  but  he  was  admittedly  arguing 
from  their  ancient  use  as  a  means  of 
distinguishing  leaders  in  the  field.  This 
purpose  they  have  long  ceased  to  serve 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  required  to  serve 
again  for  centuries  to  come  ;  if  they  serve 
no  other,  they  are  merely  a  curious  survival, 
of  no  piactical  utility.  But,  if  they  can  be 
regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  family,  distin- 
guishing that  family  from  others,  indicating 
kinship  and  promoting  esprit  de  corps  among 
those  of  the  same  stock,  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  great 
and  serviceable  future  before  them  as  long 
as  civilization  endures.  It  may  seem,  at 
first  sight,  particularly  out  of  place  to  appeal 
to  utility  in  heraldic  matters,  which  have 
so  long  been  at  the  mercy  of  "  authority  "  ; 
but  is  it  really  so  out  of  place  as  it  seems  ? 
Arms  had  their  origin  in  a  true,  practical 
need  of  society  ;  they  were  useful,  therefore 
they  flourished.  When  they  ceased  to  be 
useful,  they  fell  into  disrepute.  If  the 
present  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject 
is  to  endure,  they  must  be  shown  to  serve 
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some  practical  end.  Such  an  end  has  been 
indicated  above  ;  it  is,  to  all  appearance, 
the  end  in  view  that  stimulates  modern 
inquiry  ;  but,  if  this  end  is  to  be  efficiently 
served,  the  use  of  arms  must  be  governed 
by  rules  very  different  from  those  laid 
down  by  Sir  William  Dugdale.  There  must 
be  many  readers  of  *  N.  &  Q.'  to  whom  a 
clear  pronouncement  on  this  subject  would 
be  of  immediate  value  and  importance. 
It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  added  that,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  : — 

1.  Only  one  man  in  a  generation  is  en- 
titled to  the  use  of  any  particular  coat  of 
arms. 

2.  That   all    claim   to   them,  even   when 
drastically   differenced,   lapses   after   a   few 
junior  descents. 

3.  That,  if  the  senior  line  ends  in  an  heiress, 
her  husband  acquires  the  sole  right  to  use 
her  father's  arms.  F.  L.  WOOD. 

THE  TRAVELS  OF  EPHRAIM  CHAMBERS, 
F.R.S.  (see  12  S.  L  462).— At  the  above 
reference  appeared  a  letter  written  by 
Ephraim  Chambers,  F.R.S.,  to  Thomas 
Longman,  being  part  of  a  collection  of 
MSS.  letters,  &c.,  illustrating  the  history 
of  Canonbury  Tower,  where  the  writer  died 
the  following  year.  The  letter,  dated 
"  July  ye  26,  N.S.,  1739  "  after  giving  a 
long  account  of  Chambers's  impressions 
of  Bordeaux  and  its  vicinity,  goes  on, 
"  I  Propose  to  set  out  to-morrow  for 
Rochel(le),  and  Nantes,  in  my  way  to 
Paris."  Is  anything  known  of  other  MS. 
letters  of  Chambers  describing  his  travels 
between  Bordeaux,  Rochelle  and  Paris  ? 

J.  R.  H. 

'  THE    DEATH-BOAT    OF    HELIGOLAND.'- — 
As  Heligoland  is  now  a  prominent  topic,  I 
wonder  if  any  reader  could  tell   me  who,  and 
what,    is   referred    to   in    Campbell's    poem 
'  The  Death-boat  of  Heligoland,'  ending 
But  I  blot  not  my  page  with  their  name. 
R.  K.  HODGSON. 


RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION. — While  visiting 
recently  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  now  a 
prison,  where  lie  the  tombs  of  our  Plan- 
tagenet  kings  Richard  I.  and  Henry  II.,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  considerable 
doubt  existed  as  to  where  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  was  actually  buried.  He  died  at 
Chalus  ;  and  in  1910  a  grave  supposed  to 
Contain  his  remains  (except  his  heart,  which 
is  at  Rouen)  was  found  in  the  church, 
together  with  two  others,*those  of  Henry  II. 


and  Eleanor  of  Guyenne.  Can  anyone 
kindly  enlighten  me  on  this  point,  and  also 
as  to  which  castle  it  was  in  which  the  King 
was  imprisoned  when  he  heard  Blondel 
singing  ? 

A  certain  amount  of  confusion  seems  to 
have  been  made  through  the  similarity  exist- 
ing between  the  castle  of  Chinon  in  Touraine 
and  that  of  Chillon.  The  former  was  a 
Plantagenet  possession,  while  the  latter,  an 
equally  ancient  edifice,  is  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Leman.  H.  WILBERFORCE-BELL. 

[See  also  Notices  to  Correspondents,  p.  360]. 

AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  CAPTAIN  G.  H. 
DERBY  was  author  in  the  year  1865  of  a 
humorous  book  which  he  dedicated  to 
General  McClellan  "  his  friend  and  class- 
mate." There  are  numerous  full-page  comic 
illustrations  by  the  author,  but  it  seems 
strange  that  he  was  permitted  to  give  a 
caricature  portrait  of  Washington  which 
forms  the  frontispiece.  I  cannot  find  the 
author's  name  in  the  only  American  biblio- 
graphy I  know.  He  was  contemporary 
with  Artemus  Ward.  What  is  known  of 
him  ?  X.  T.  R. 

TITLE  OF  ANNO  QUINTO  EDWARDI  III. — 
In  Pickering's  '  Statutes  at  Large,'  vol.  i., 
the  portion  of  this  statute  distinguished 
as  Cap.  X.  is  headed  "  The  punishment 
of  a  juror  that  is  ambidexter,  and  taketh 
money."  The  '  N.E.D.'  speaks  of  the  use 
of  this  word  for  the  offence  specified  as  being 
the  earliest  use  of  the  word  in  English 
legal  phraseology. 

The  word  "ambidexter."  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  in  the  text  either  in  the  Norman- 
French  version  or  in  the  English,  and  I 
find  that  the  copy  of  the  Act  in  the  Statutes 
of  the  Realm  has  no  title  to  the  separate 
capital  X. 

Of  what  date  and  of  what  authority 
and  by  whom  inserted  were  the  titles  to 
this  and  the  other  chapters  of  the  '  Statutes 
at  Large  '  ?  W.  S.  B.  H. 

SIR  TANFIELD  LEMAN,  BART.,  author  of 
'  Some  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  late  Dr.  Richard  Mead'  (1755), 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  son  of  Philip 
Leman,  of  Snow  Hill,  Holborn,  apothecary. 
Who  was  his  mother  ?  Did  he  practise 
as  a  medical  man  in  London,  and  what  were 
his  qualifications  ?  When  and  whom  did  he 
marry  ?  He  died  in  Southwark,  May  4, 
1762.  G.  F.  R.  B. 
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MANGLES.  —George  Mangles  was  admitted 
to  Westminster  School  in  January,  1787, 
and  G.  W.  Mangles  in  June,  1810.  Infor- 
mation concerning  their  respective  parent- 
ages and  careers  is  desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN  AND  WALES.- — It  has 
been  alleged  the  two  brothers  Cardinal  and 
Professor  F.  W.  Newman  had  family  or 
other  ties  with  Wales.  Corroboration  of  the 
fact  and  identifiable  association  with  the 
Principality  would  oblige. 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

CARDINAL  VATJGHAN  AND  WALES.- — Had 
he  any  Welsh  ancestry  ?  If  so,  with  what 
county  family  was  he  connected  ? 

ANETJRIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

MULES  ON  MOUNTAINS. — In  Daniel  Wall's 
edition  of  Ebel's  '  Switzerland  '  (London, 
1820),  at  p.  63  it  is  asserted  that  "At 
10,416  feet  above  the  sea  mules  are  so  much 
out  of  breath  that  they  utter  doleful  cries"  ; 
and  that  "  The  breath  of  a  mule  was 
prodigiously  restrained  at  11,820  feet  under 
the  equator." 

I  believe  that  mules  carry  fuel,  &c.,  up 
to  the  Mischobel  Hut,  11,020  feet  above 
the  sea,  from  Saas-Fee. 

What  is  the  greatest  height  for  a  mule 
to  go  on  the  mountains  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

T.R.E.O.— In  'Pendennis,'  ch.  xlvi., 
"  Miss  M.  had  played  for  two  seasons 
T.R.E.O.,  T.R.S.W.,  &c." 

What  is  T.R.E.O.  ?  The  other  is,  of 
course,  Theatre  Royal,  Sadler's  Wells. 

O.  R.  LUXFORD. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  GORE. — Is  there  any  in- 
formation available  as  to  the  family  of  the 
Mr.  John  Gore  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  on  his  first  and  third  voyages  of  dis- 
covery, first  as  Lieutenant,  afterwards  as 
Captain,  and  finally  in  charge  of  the  ships  on 
their  return  ?  His  son  John  entered  the 
Navy  and  afterwards  settled  in  Australia 
and  died  a  Rear -Admiral.  His  grandson, 
Graham  Gore,  accompanied  and  perished 
with  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition  to  the 
North  Pole.  To  what  family  did  he  belong  ? 
Are  there  any  members  of  that  family  still  in 
this  country  ? 

AN  INTERESTED  NAMESAKE. 


"  BORN  OUT  OF  A  TOLE-DISH  "  (sic). — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  ? 

M.  D.  H. 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS'S  '  DOCTRINE  OF 
ORIGINAL  SIN.'- — I  should  be  obliged  if  any 
reader  could  refer  me  to  any  published  reply 
to  this  treatise.  H.  J.  AYLIFFE. 

17,  Wyndham  Street,  Brighton. 

GEORGE  TRAPPE. — I  have  a  quaint  por- 
trait of  George  Troppe,  Director  and 
Curator  of  the  Colonies  in  Tauride.  It  was 
engraved  by  C.  Knight  and  pub.  1789.  A 
document  by  his  side  is  inscribed,  "  Der 
Kayserinn  C.A.F.H.A.R.I.N.  Der  Grossen. 
Privilegia  fur  270  Mennonisten  Familien  in 
Jahr  1787." 

I  will  be  grateful  for  any  information  about 
George  Trappe  and  the  colonies  in  Tauride, 

R.  Me. 

WHITTENBURY  FAMILY. — I  am  desirous 
of  collecting  notes  with  regard  to  this 
family.  It  is  supposed  that  three  cousins 
named  Wurtemberg  came  to  settle  in 
England  (Hertfordshire)  at  about  the  time 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  with  whom,, 
indeed,  they  were  supposed  to  have  landed. 
Queen  Hoo  Hall  was  the  home  of  the 
Whittenburys,  and  it  will  be  known  that 
Strutt,  the  antiquary,  used  it  as  a  title 
for  an  unfinished  story  of  romance,  which 
gave  Scott  the  inspiration  to  write 
*  Waverley.' 

Seven  years  ago  a  small  two-handled 
silver  cup  was  sold  at  Christie's  to  Mr. 
C.  D.  Botch  for  £59  Os.  5d.  It  was  made 
by  Wakelin  and  Taylor  (1782)  and  is- 
fluted  and  festooned.  The  same  cup  was, 
I' believe,  sold  for  £10  in  1856.  The  in- 
scription is  : — "  This  cup  the  gift  of  James, 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  Lord-Lieutenant  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Whittenbury,  of  Queen  Hoo 
Hall,  Hertfordshire,  was  presented  to  him 
the  31st  day  of  January  1783." 

The  story  of  the  presentation  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  highway  robberies,  and  the 
occasion  was  the  capture  of  a  certain  Walter 
Clibborn  by  Mr.  Whittenbury.  The  high- 
wayman was  killed,  and  on  a  post  over  the 
spot  where  he  was  buried  the  following 
inscription  was  set  : — 

Here  continues  to  rot  the  body  of  Walter 
Clibborn,  who,  with  his  son,  robbed  and  ill- 
treated  many  persons  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Please  not  to  deface  this. 

Anyone  who  possesses  any  data  of  the 
Whittenbury  family  would  greatly  help 
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me  by  supplying  information.      Are  there  J 
any    pamphlets    printed    which    deal    with 
the  Whittenburys  ?       Is   Queen  Hoo  Hall  ] 
still  in  existence  and  are  there  any  details 
published  with  regard  to  it  ? 

What    is    the    Whittenbury    crest     and 
where  may  a  copy  be  obtained  or  seen  ? 
The  only  description  I  hav.e  is  that  it  con-  j 
tains    a    gate,    supposed    to    be    the    gates  ; 
of   Wiirtemberg,  a  laurel-wreath  surrounds  j 
it,  and  that  the  motto  is  "  Nil  Admirari."  ! 
Any  particulars  of  the  crest  or  coat  of  arms  j 
of  this  family  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
RONALD  D.  WHITTENBUBY-KAYE. 

Newchurch  Rectory,  Culcheth,  nr.  Warrington. 

GEORGE  SETON,  STH  EARL  or  WINTON. — 
Mary,  Countess  Cowper,  in  her  Diary  under 
date  March  19,  1716,  says  : — 

My  Lord  Winton  had  sawed  an  iron  bar  with 
the  spring  of  his  Watch  very  near  in  two,  in  order 
to  make  his  escape  ;  but  it  was  found  out.  He 
received  Sentence  of  Death,  but  behaved  himself 
in  a  manner  to  persuade  a  world  of  people  that 
he  was  a  natural  Fool  or  mad,  though  his  natural 
character  is  that  of  a  stubborn,  illiterate,  ill-bred 
Brute.  He  has  eight  Wives. 

These  are  very  sweeping  assertions,  and 
I  should  be  pleased  to  learn  whether  there 
is  any  other  evidence  extant  to  support 
them.  The  Earl  died  unmarried,  but  it  is 
known  that  he  had  a  child  by  an  Edin- 
burgh lady.  Who  were  the  "  eight  wives  "  ? 
JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

EPIGRAM  ON  THE  WALCHEBEN  EXPEDITION. — 
Wanted,  the  author  or  first  appearance  in  print  of 
the  following  well-known  lines  : — 

"  Great  Chatham  with  his  sabre  drawn 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em, 
Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham." 

The  jest  refers,  of  course,  to  the  dispute  between 
the  naval  and  military  commanders  during  the 
unfortunate  Walcheren  Expedition  of  1809.  I 
cannot  find  it  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  of 
quotations. 

The  first  line  is  given,  surely  incorrectly,  in 
a  recent  number  of  The  Spectator  as  : — 

"  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  sword  drawn." 
E.   W.  H.  P. 

[This  has  been  discussed  at  1  S.  xi.  52  ;  48.  v. 
174,  497,  606;  vi.  84,  144,  244;  vii.  18.  Several 
versions  are  given,  but  the  best  appears  to  be 
that  given  by  H.  P.  D.  at  the  last  reference,  which 
\\ •«'  reproduce  : — 

"  The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  correct 
version  is,  I  think,  set  at  rest  by  the  following 
«'\ tract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
si  on  to  his  sister,  the  Hon.  Miss  Temple,  dated 
Feb.  27,  1810  (Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer's 
'  Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston,'  1870,  i.  117)  :— 
'  Did  you  see  the  following  epigram  the  other 
day  in  the  Chronicle  ?  If  you  did  not  'tis  a  pity 


you  should  miss  it  and  I  send  it  to  you  ;    it  is  by 

Jekyll  :— - 

Lord  Chatham  with  his  sword  undrawn, 

Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  ; 

Sir  Richard,  eager  to  get  at  'em 

Stood  waiting — but  for  what  ? — Lord  Chatham.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Lord  Palmerston  states 

positively  that  the  epigram  is  by  Jekyll." 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  Jekyll  has  a 

place  in  the  '  D.N.B.'] 

AUTHOR  WANTED. — I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  author  of  a  little  poem,  called,  I  believe, 
'  Shipwreck.'  It  begins  : — 

"  A  stormy  sea  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
A  torrent  of  foam  and  spray, 
And  patches  of  white  sea  foam  that  lay, 
High  on  the  fields  inland." 

J  • 


TAVERN   SIGNS :    "  THE   FIVE  ALLS." 
(12  S.  ix.   145.) 

IN  the  interesting  list  of  signs  of  London 
coffee-houses  and  inns  now  appearing  in  the 
columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  "  The  Five  Alls  "  does 
not  find  a  place.  It  is  to  be  found  at  Oxford, 
at  Gosport,  and  in  Wiltshire  at  the  towns 
of  Chippenham  and  Marlborough.  The 
characters  of  the  quintette  are  not  invariable, 
but  the  usual  group  is  that  of  the  King,  "  1 
rule  all";  the  Soldier,  "I  fight  for  all"; 
the  Ecclesiastic,  "I  pray  for  all";  the 
Barrister,  "I  plead  for  all";  and  the 
Farmer,  "  I  pay  for  all." 

In  their  '  History  of  Signboards,'  Larwood 
and  Hotten  speak  of  this  sign  as  being 
"  old  and  still  common."  They  give  an 
illustration  "  from  an  old  print  by  Kay  "  in 
which  the  place  of  the  King  is  taken  by  his 
Satanic  Majesty,  who  says,  "  I  take  all." 
But  these  authors  treat  the  original  sign  as 
"  The  Four  Alls  "  and  regard  the  lawyer  as 
a  later  addition.  This  limitation  of  the 
group  to  four  members  seems  to  have  found 
favour  in  France.  At  Rouen,  10  or  12  years 
ago,  there  was  displayed,  in  the  window  of 
a  printing  office  in  the  Rue  Ganterie,  a  sheet 
almanac  for  1820. 

This  Calendrier  Royal  had  as  a  heading 
a  portrayal  of  "  Les  quatre  verites  du 
siecle  d'a  present."  The  four  characters 
and  their  utterances  were  as  follow  : — 

Le  Pretre  :  Je  prie  Dieu  pour  vous  trois. 

Le  Soldat :  Je  vous  garde  tous  trois. 

Le  Paysan  :  Je  vous  nourris  tous  trois. 

Le  Procureur  :  Je  vous  gruge  tous  trois. 

It  is  observable  that  even  in  this  limited 
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group  of  the  French  quartette  the  lawyer 
is  introduced  with  a  cynical  utterance. 
He  is  figured  as  flourishing  a  bag  of  money. 
Much  more  high-minded  is  the  English  con- 
ception of  the  character. 

Such  assemblages  of  typical  characters 
seem  to  be  still  popular  in  France.  Quite 
recently  there  reached  me  a  modern  coloured 
cartoon  presenting  an  array  of  seven  persons. 
It  had  the  title  of  : — 

Les  differentes  positions  sociales  de  I'hoimne. 
These  seven  personages  and  their  verses 
are  as  follow : — 
Le  Pretre  : 

J'eclaire  les  ames  qui  doutent 
Le  Ciel  est  a  ceux  qui  m'ecoutent.     . 
Le  Medecin : 

Je  combats  toute  maladie 
Et  vous  assure  longue  vie. 
Le  Maitre  d'Ecole  : 

.  J'ai  soin  de  votre  adolescence 

Vous  enseignant  vertu,  science. 
Le  Marchand  : 

Biches  ou  pauvres,  trouyerez 
Chez  moi,  ce  que  vous  desirez. 
Le  Soldat : 

Je  te  defends,  chere  Patrie, 
Pour  toi  je  donnerais  ma  vie  ! 
L'Ouvrier  : 

Qui  m^prise  le  travailleur 
Est  indigne  de  tout  bonheur. 
Le  Paysan : 

Le  Bon  Dieu  fasse  a  son  plaisir, 
Tous  les  six  je  dois  vous  nourrir. 

The  only  figure  in  this  group  that  excites 
remark  is  the  schoolmaster,  who,  from  a 
blackboard  whereon  are  written  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  is  teaching  the  A  B  C  to  a 
child  who,  from  his  stature  and  dress,  ought 
certainly  to  be  able  to  read. 

The  modern  cartoon  finds  place  for  three 
of  the  figures  displayed  in  the  almanac  of 
1820  :  the  priest,  the  soldier,  and  the  farmer. 
Four  entirely  new  characters  are  introduced 
— the  doctor,  the  schoolmaster,  the  merchant 
and  the  artisan.  The  Law  is  unrepresented. 
Neither  the  English  advocate  nor  the  un- 
amiable  French  attorney  having  been 
invited  to  become  members  of  this  society. 

K.  S. 

NELSON'S  SIGNALMAN  AT  TRAFALGAR  ( 12  S. 
ix.  301). — In  the  United  Service  Museum, 
Whitehall,  is  an  exhibit  (173)  :— 

Photograph  of  Pensioner  Boon  (not  Boon}) 
who  hoisted  Lord  Nelson's  famous  signal  at  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.  The  photograph  was  taken 
in  1858  when  Boon  was  over  80  years  of  age.  He 
was  then  a  patient  of  the  donor  at  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Given  by  Inspector  General  F.  W. 
Davis,  B.N. 

S.  PONDER. 

Torquay. 


'  ALBUM  AMICORUM  '  OF  WANDERING 
SCHOLARS  (12  S.  ix.  309). —An  interesting 
article  on  these  alba  will  be  found  in 
Archceoloqia,  vol.  Ixii.,  pp.  251-308,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Max  Rosenheim,  who  describes 
20  volumes  from  his  own  collection  and 
22  of  the  400  or  so  volumes  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  In  the  '  Notes  on 
Sales  '  in  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 
for  Aug.  29,  1918,  a  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  Album  of  Capt.  Francis  Segar, 
and  several  letters  appeared  in  the  same 
journal  on  Sept.  8,  1918,  describing  other 
volumes.  Illustrations  from  the  '  Stamni- 
buch'  (1578-83)  of  Gregory  Amman  at 
Cassel,  showing  the  passenger  boat  plying 
between  Venice  and  Padua,  and  from  the 
volume  in  the  Egerton  MSS.  1191  at  the 
British  Museum  showing  Venetian  mounte- 
banks, are  given  in  Bates's  '  Touring  in  1600,' 
while  a  fine  album  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  illustrations  is  described  in 
Maggs  Brothers'  Catalogue  No.  395  of  1920. 
The  '  Stammbuch '  of  Thos.  Platter  the 
younger,  who  visited  London  in  the  late 
sixteenth  century  (now  at  Basle)  is  referred 
to  with  a  brief  extract  in  The  Cornhill 
Magazine  for  August,  1920,  article  '  Three 
Foreigners  in  London.'  MALCOLM  LETTS. 

It  would,  I  think,  interest  MR.  P.  J. 
ANDERSON,  in  connexion  with  his  interesting 
reference  to  two  Scotch  '  Alba  Amicorum,'1 
to  refer  to  the  very  interesting  communica- 
tion made  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  by  Mr.  Max  Rosenheim,  Dec.,  1909. 
This  appears  in  Archceologia,  vol.  Ixii. 
No  fewer  than  42  such  albums  are  there 
described  with  detail. 

ARTHUR  Du  CANE. 

SIR  RICHARD  BROWN,  BART.  (12  S.  ix.  310). 
— There  have  been  a  good  many  baronets  of 
the  name  of  Richard  Brown.  The  man  after 
whom  COL.  LESLIE  inquires  was  third  baronet 
of  Depden,  Co.  Essex,  who  was  born  about 
1656,  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  May  12, 
1670  (one  of  these  dates  must  be  wrong).  He 
married,  Sept.  13,  1688,  Dorothy,  widow  of 
Michael  Blackett  of  Newcastle,  daughter  of 
William  Barnes,  who  after  Brown's  death 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  John  Moore,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Ely.  Brown  was  killed  in  Flanders , 
1689,  by  Col.  Billingsley  (G.E.C.  'Baronet- 
age,' iii.  92).  His  grandfather,  the  first 
baronet,  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  1660-1, 
and  created  a  baronet  July  22,  1660.  The 
baronetcy  became  extinct,  "  or  possibly  only 
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dormant  "  (G.E.C.)  in  1739.  The  last  phrase  , 
may  explain  why  the  baronetcy  is  not  in 
Burke's  '  Extinct  Baronetages.' 

JOHN  R.  MAGBATH. 

'RTJDDIGORE'  (12  S.  ix.  291). — In  the 
second  act  of  '  Ruddigore,'  after  the  ghosts  I 
of  the  Murgatroyds  have  returned  to  their 
frames,  leaving  Robin  Oakapple  overcome 
by  emotion,  his  faithful  servant,  Adam 
Goodheart,  enters,  and  the  following  dialogue 
ensues  :  — 

Adam.     My  poor  master,  you  are  not  well • 

Robin.  Gideon  Crawle,  it  won't  do — I've 
seen  'em — all  my  ancestors — they're  just  gone. 
They  say  that  I  must  do  something  desperate  at 
once,  or  perish  in  horrible  agonies. 

This  is  the  only  mention  I  can  find  in 
the  libretto  of  Gideon  Crawle  (not  Crawl), 
and  I  am  consequently  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand on  what  G.  M.  bases  his  theory 
that  "  He  seems  from  the  allusion  to  have 
bee'n  a  man  who  returned  to  a  life  of  crime 
after  an  interlude  of  virtue." 

As  to  who  Gideon  was,  or  whether  he 
ever  existed  in  fact  or  in  fiction,  I  have 
failed  to  discover,  and  shall  await  with 
interest  any  light  other  correspondents  can 
throw  on  the  query. 

WrLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

ANNE  BOLEYN'S  EXECUTION  (12  S.  ix. 
311).- — In  an  appendix  to  Paul  Friedmann's 
'  History  of  Anne  Boleyn '  (Macmillan, 
1884),  the  author  states  that  she  was  "  be- 
headed with  a  sword  by  the  executioner  of 
Saint  Omer,"  and  he  cites  as  his  authority 
for  the  statement  the  '  Cronica  del  Rey 
Henrico  Octavo.' 

Furthermore,  an  old  guide  to  the  Tower, 
by  Mr.  A.  Harman,  describing  the  execution, 
says,  "  after  addressing  a  few  calm  words 
to  those  around,  she  laid  upon  the  fatal 
block  her  head  which  the  executioner  severed 
from  her  body  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sword.'*  WLLLOTJGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

Bishop  Godwin  in  his  *  Annales,'  under 
the  year  1536,  says  that  the  executioner 
was  summoned  from  Calais,  and  that  the 
instrument  was  a  sword,  alhough  the  English 
custom  was  to  behead  with  an  axe.  His 
words  are,  "  Carnifex,  qui  ad  id  Caleto 
accersitus  fuerat,  gladio  cervicem  pene- 
travit,  cum  moris  sit  nostri,  securi  capite 
mulctandos,  non  gladio,  ferire." 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was 
inspecting  the  armour  in  the  Tower,  the 


then  curator,  Viscount  Dillon,  told  me  that 
at  the  time  of  Anne's  execution  she  asked 
one  of  those  attending  upon  her  to  point 
out  the  headsman  ;  this  showing  that  he 
did  not  always  wear  a  particular  dress  at 
this  period.  I  forget  whether  he  told  me 
as  to  a  sword  or  axe  being  used. 

In  the  past,  I  have  seen  some  very  good 
historical  film  pictures  abroad,  and  when 
English  history  is  in  question,  certain  details 
were  not  always  correct.  The  same  may 
be  the  case  now.  In  a  fine  French  film 
portraying  certain  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  which  the  "  Divine 
Sara  "  represented  the  Queen,  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England  were  very  incorrect. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  very  old  manu- 
script entitled  '  An  Epistle  concerning  the 
Criminal  Process  made  against  the  Queen 
Anne  Boullan  of  England.  By  Carles 
Almoner  to  Mons.  le  Dauphin.  Printed  at 
Lyons  in  the  year  1545.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  P.  L.  Buee,  Doctor  of  the 
College  of  Sorbonne.' 

The  manuscript  is  without  date  and  is  of 
43  pages. 

The  following  account  is  given  of  the 
execution.  After  a  long  speech  from  the 
Queen  on  the  scaffold  it  is  stated  : — • 

When  the  Queen  had  let  down  her  white  collar 
and  put  off  her  hood  in  order  that  the  blow 
should  meet  with  no  obstacle  she  fell  humbly 
on  her  knees  pronouncing  repeatedly  these  words  : 
"  Christ  I  beseech  Thee  receive  my  soul.  O  grant 
pity  !  "  One  of  the  Damsels  shedding  unremitting 
tears'  approached  her  to  perform  the  last  and 
lamentable  duty  of  her  office  and  veiled  her  face 
with  a  linen  cloth.  Then  the  Master  who  was 
himself  disconsolate  and  dismayed  on  account 
of  the  execution  refraining  his  emotion  to"  fulfil 
his  duty  levelled  at  her  neck  the  last  stroke  of  a 
sword  by  which  it  was  immediately  cut  through. 
The  head  and  body  were  taken  by  the  ladies 
whom  you  would  have  thought  almost  lifeless 
from  the  languor  and  excessive  feebleness  they 
were  in.  But  they  feared  that  their  Mistress 
should  be  touched  and  held  by  the  hands  of 
inhumane  men. 

The  manuscript  in  describing  the  execu- 
tion of  Lord  Rochefort  states  that  he  pre- 
sented his  head  to  the  cruel  scimitar  which 
cut  it  off  at  one  blow. 

EDWARD  H.  DOBREE. 

Udney  Hall,  Teddington. 

JOHN  CRAWFORD  (12  S.  ix.  310). — In  1789 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  his  portrait 
from  which  J.  Grozer  did  a  fine  mezzotint. 
Chaloner  Smith's  book  on  portraits  spells 
the  name  Crauford.  E.  E.  LEGGATT. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CRICKET  (12  S.  ix. 
311). — In  1811  a  print  was  published 
showing  '  The  Grand  Female  Cricket  Match 
between  the  Hampshire  and  Surrey  Lasses 
for  500  Guineas,  and  played  at  Newington 
Green,  near  Ball's  Pond,  Middlesex,  October 
2,  1811,  when  the  Hampshire  won  by 
fourteen  notches.' 

Twenty  years  ago  I  had  a  copy  of  this, 
and  sent  it  to  The  Illustrated  Sporting  and 
Dramatic  News,  in  which  paper  a  repro- 
duction appeared  on  July  13,  1901.  I  gave 
the  print  soon  afterwards  to  some  county 
cricket  club,  I  think  either  Surrey  or 
Hampshire.  HERBERT  SOTJTHAM. 

P.R.S.V.R.,  &c.,  PERSEVERE,  &c.  (11  S. 
xi.  318,  435,  477  ;  12  S.  i.  96).— In  Edward 
Baines's  'History,  Directory,  and  Gazetteer 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,'  1824-5, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  30,  after  a  few  lines  about  a 
milliarium  found  in  the  channel  of  the 
Artie -beck  rivulet  is  the  following  :• — 

A  relic  belonging  also  to  Roman  times  was 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Fisher-beck  inscribed 
with  the  following  consonants  : — 

P.R.S.V.R.Y.P.R.F.C.T.M.N. 
V.R.K.P.T.H.S.P.R.C.P.T.S.T.N. 
which    have      been    ingeniously    supplied    with 
vowels  so  as  to  make  this  monitory  couplet  :— 
Persevere  ye  perfect  men, 
Ever  keep  these  precepts  ten.' 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  stops  are 
printer's  errors.  It  is  not  explained  why 
the  stone  was  believed  to  belong  to  Roman 
times.  The  previous  notes  have  assigned 
this  puzzle  inscription  to  a  house  at  Hangle- 
ton,  near  Brighton ;  a  Welsh  church ; 
Penshaw  Church,  near  Durham  ;  Beeston 
Regis  Church,  near  Cromer.  Probably,  like 
many  epitaphs  in  verse,  it  was  used  in  many 
places.  Fisher-beck  is,  I  think,  a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Lune  at  or  near  Caton. 
ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

WILSON  :  PRATT  :  SYMES  :  LE  HTJNTE 
(12  S.  ix.  310).— Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry' 
for  1846,  sub.  tit.  '  Symes  of  Ballybeg,'  states 
that  Jeremiah  Symes  of  Glascarry,  Co. 
Wexford,  married  Barbara  Payne,  sister  of 
the  private  secretary  to  King  James  II.,  and 
had  a  fourth  son,  John  Symes  of  Hillbrook, 
Co.  Wicklow,  who  married  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Richard  Sandam  of  Rusha- 
more,  Co.  Louth,  and  had  numerous  de- 
scendants. 

Abraham  Symes,  son  of  John,  Generosus, 
born  in  Co.  Wicklow,  entered  T.C.D.  in 
1733,  aged  18,  and  was  B.A.  1738,  M.A. 


1742,  and  D.D.  1762.  This  is  almost 
certainly  the  son  of  John  and  Barbara,  and 
he  is  very  likely  the  person  required,  as  no 
other  Abraham  of  the  period  graduated  at 
Trinity.  There  is  a  manuscript  pedigree 
in  existence  of  the  descendants  of  John 
Symes  and  Barbara  Sandam. 

H.  B.  SWANZY. 
Vicarage,  Newry. 

If  the  Sir  John  Pratt  referred  to  is  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  (created  1714),  I  might 
be  able  to  give  some  assistance. 

EDITH  PRATT. 

CULCHETH  HALL  (12  S.  ix.  291,  336). — 
There  appears  no  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
statement  that  this  old  house  was  occupied 
by  a  family  bearing  its  name  "  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.'*  The 
Hearth  Tax  Rolls  of  1673  and  the  Associa- 
tion Oath  Rolls  of  1696  make  no  mention 
of  the  family  as  of  Culcheth,  though  the 
surname  appears  in  other  places,  viz., 
William  and  Ralph  Culcheth  of  Burscough — 
(unable  to  write)  and  another,  John  Cul- 
cheth, who  could  sign  his  name ;  Edward 
Culcheth  and  James  (x)  in  Bickerstaffe 
and  Skelmersdale  ;  Thomas  in  Ince  ;  Ralph 
in  Wigan. 

It  would  appear  that  John  Rushley,  Esq., 
and  John  Holroft,  Esq.,  were  the  only 
residents  of  Culcheth  above  the  rank  of 
yeoman  in  the  Hearth  Tax  Roll. 

WALLACE  GANDY. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  ON  HUNGARY  (12  S. 
ix.  310). — It  all  depends  on  the  point  of 
view — and  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  is  more  than  one  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  "  Christianity."  Carlyle  gives 
the  speech  made  by  Cromwell  to  the  "  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Two  Houses  of 
Parliament"  on  Jan.  25,  1658.  In  this  he 
points  out  that  the  King  of  Hungary  is 
aiming  "  to  make  himself  Emperor  of 
Germany,"  and  that  he  will  then  follow 
the  policy  of  his  father,  "whose  principles, 
interest,  and  personal  conscience  guided 
him  to  exile  all  the  Protestants  out  of  his 
own  patrimonial  country."  He  then  goes 
on  to  say  that  "  the  Protestants  are  tossed 
out  of  Poland  into  the  Empire  ;  and  out 
thence  whither  they  can  fly  to  get  their 
bread."  See  Oliver  Cromwell's  '  Letters 
and  Speeches,'  vol.  v.,  p.  106  (London : 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1872).  This  is  the 
only  reference  to  the  King  of  Hungary  I  can 
find  in  Cromwell's  speeches.  T.  F.  D. 
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E.  R.  HUGHES,  ABTIST  (12  S.  ix.  250, 
294).—'  The  Year's  Art,  1897,'  at  p.  106, 
gave  his  first  Christian  name  as  Edis,  but 
probably  this  was  a  printer's  error  for  Edw., 
though  it  occurs  in  other  issues  of  that  useful 
publication. 

According  to  '  Who  Was  Who,  1897-1916,' 
he  died  May  15,  1908.  The  portrait- 
painter  Edward  Hughes  (b.  Sept.  14,  1832) 
had  died  the  preceding  day.  Were  they 
related  ?  JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

Br  RIAL-PLACES    OF    EMINENT    SCIENTISTS 

(12  S.  ix.  250,  315).— John,  Lord  Wrottesley 
(ob.  Oct.  27,  1867),  was  buried  at  Tettenhall 
Church  near  Wolverhampton. 

WILLIAM  PEARCE. 

BAD  SEASON  :  TRAGIC  OCCURRENCE  (12  S. 
ix.  309). — In  this  query  the  Northumber- 
land Street  tragedy  is  tentatively  dated  in 
the  middle  or  late  fifties  of  last  century.  It 
happened  on  the  morning  of  July  12,  1861. 
Its  memory  will  last,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  of  Thackeray's  '  Roundabout  Paper  ' 
called  '  On  Two  Roundabout  Papers  which  I 
intended  to  write.'  His  comment  on  the 
event  is  : — • 

Have  any  novelists  of  our  days  a  scene  and 
catastrophe  more  strange  and  terrible  than  this 
which  occurs  at  noonday  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Europe  ? 
The  brave  Dumas,  the  intrepid  Ainsworth,  the 
terrible  Eugene  Sue,  the  cold-shudder-inspiring 
'  Woman  in  White,'  the  astounding  author  of  the 
'  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  London,'  never  in- 
vented anything  more  tremendous  than  this. 

The  murderous  attack  was  not  on  "  a  well- 
known  attorney,"  but  on  Major  William 
Murray.  On  Major  Murray's  death  in  1907, 
having  "  survived  by  over  forty  years  one  of 
the  most  terrible  experiences  which  can 
possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  man,"  The  Daily 
Telegraph  for  April  4  had  a  long  article  on 
this  "  classic  example  in  London's  annals  of 
crime  for  the  ferocious  and  bloody  nature  of 
its  hand-to-hand  encounter."  Murray's 
own  account  of  the  struggle  is  there  reprinted. 
As  the  Major's  assailant  died  in  Charing 
Cross  Hospital  and  the  Coroner's  jury 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homicide, 
there  was  no  "  celebrated  trial,"  which  may 
account  for  the  story  not  being  as  widely 
known  as  it  deserves.  It  can  be  confidently 
recommended  to  readers  who  want  a  thrill. 
Is  there  a  good  account  accessible  apart  from 
the  contemporary  reports  and  the  news- 
paper revival  at  the  time  of  Major  Murray's 
death  ?  EDWARD  BENSLY. 


I.  DONOWELL  (12  S.  ix.  330).— John 
Donowell  (/?.  1753-1786),  architect  and 
draughtsman,  exhibited  architectural  de- 
signs and  views  of  Weymouth,  Melcombe 
Regis,  &c.,  at  the  Free  Society  of  Artists 
in  1761,  at  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Artists  in  1762-65  and  1767-70,  and  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1778-81  and  1786 
(A.  Graves,  '  Society  of  Artists  '  and  '  R.  A. 
Exhibitors  ').  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Artists  in  1768-71, 
1773,  and  1775  (Papers  of  the  Society  in 
the  R.A.  Library). 

In  the  King's  Library,  B.M.,  are  views 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  St.  Giles  - 
in-the-Fields,  inscribed  "  Jno  Donowell 
delink  Anty  Walker  sculpt.  Published 
1  March  1753,  and  sold  by  the  Proprietor 
Jno  Donowell  in  Norris  Street  near  the 
Haymarket,  London "  ;  also  a  view  by 
him  of  '  Monkey  Island,'  between  Maiden- 
head Bridge  and  Windsor,  published  in 
December,  1753. 

He  drew  the  well-known  view  of  Maryle- 
bone  Gardens  which  has  been  several  times 
reproduced,  but  as  a  rule  without  any 
mention  of  the  artist's  name.  It  was 
published  by  J.  Tinney  in  1755,  and  re- 
published  in  1761.  The  figures  are  cleverly 
drawn,  and  show  the  influence  of  Canaletto. 

Donowell  is  included  in  S.  Redgrave's 
'  Dictionary  of  Artists  of  the  English  School,' 
1878,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  he  built  Lord 
Le  de  Spencer's  house  at  Wycombe,  the 
designs  for  which  were  printed  in  Wolfe 
and  Gandon's  work." 

The  views  of  Oxford  mentioned  by 
W.  V.  G.  are  new  to  me. 

HILDA  F.  FINBERG. 

47,  Holland  Road,  W.I 4. 


Jgote*  on 

The    Merry   Wives   of   Windsor.     Edited    by    Sir 

Arthur  Quiller-Couch  and  John  Dover  Wilson. 

(Cambridge  University  Press.     8s.  net.) 

THE  theatre  has  continuously  and  triumphantly 

vindicated    '  The    Merry    Wives '    against    their 

Seevish  detractors  of  the  study.  Mr.  Harold 
hild,  in  three  or  four  serried  and  pleasant  pages 
at  the  end  of  this  book,  marks  the  few  "  improve- 
ments "  or  "  revisions  "  it  has  undergone,  and  its 
many  successes,  when  performed  more  or  less  as 
"  my  Lord  Chamberlaines  servants  "  left  it  to 
us.  John  Dennis  in  1702  made  a  fresh  version 
of  it,  soon  abandoned  ;  Frederick  Reynolds-  in 
1824  turned  it  into  an  opera  ;  in  1874  the  last  ebb 
of  the  notion  of  improving  it  was  seen  in  Swin- 
burne and  Sullivan's  substitution  of  a  new  song 
for  Anne  Page's  '  Fie  on  sinful  fantasy  !  '  On  the 
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whole  the  stage  accepted  it  as  it  stands  and, 
maugre  Pepys,  found  it  well  worth  playing. 

To  the  student  the  difficulties  of  the  text  and 
construction  of  the  play,  and  the  two  famous 
legends  connected  with  it — that  of  the  deer- 
stealing  in  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park,  and  that  of 
the  play's  having  been  written  by  the  express 
command  of  Queen  Elizabeth — have  made  '  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor '  a  problem  of  some 
solemnity.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  accepts  the 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  play  despite  its  being 
first  mentioned  only  by  the  aforesaid  John  Dennis. 
His  main  reason  is  that  this  story  will  account 
for  the  confusion  and  inconsistencies  with  which 
the  play  abounds  and  which  are  readily  under- 
stood if  the  work  was  hurried  through  in  a  fortnight. 
As  evidence  of  haste  he  makes  much  of  the  hope- 
less attempt  to  throw  a  characteristically  Eliza- 
bethan play  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  by 
allusions  to  "  the  mad  Prince  "  and  the  like.  He 
shows  that  topical  allusions  were  provided  and 
gives  a  most  ingenious  and  pleasant  elucidation 
of  the  word  "  garmombles."  He  suggests  that 
'  The  Merry  Wives  '  was  written  up  from  a  play 
belonging  to  the  repertory  of  Shakespeare's  com- 
pany called  '  The  Jealous  Comedy,'  having  a  plot 
probably  based  on  an  Italian  story.  Into  this 
had  to  be  inserted  the  character  of  Falstaff — 
which  was  done  by  superimposing  the  knight  upon 
some  priggish,  long-winded  personage  whose  utter- 
ances have  not  all  been  taken  out. 

On  the  characters  of  the  play  Sir  Arthur  says 
many  illuminating  things,  but  none  more  inter- 
esting than  his  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  original  of  Nym.  He  sets  put  six  reasons  which 
point  to  Nym's  being  a  caricature  of  no  less  a 
person  than  Ben  Jonson — being,  in  fact,  that 
"  purge  "  which  "  our  fellow  Shakespeare  "  gave 
him  "  that  made  him  bewray  his  credit."  The 
stage  war,  which  was  carried  on  about  the  time 
of  the  production  of  '  The  Merry  Wives,'  hinged,  as 
Sir  Arthur  says,  upon  Jonson's  classical  theory  of 
the  comedy  of  humours  ;  Nym,  with  his  "  opera- 
tions "  in  his  head  "  which  be  humours  of  re- 
venge," recalls  Jonson's  well-known  head  troubles, 
and  the  name  itself  is  "  short  "  for  "  Hieronymos," 
the  very  name  of  the  Marshal  of  Spain  in  'The 
Spanish  Tragedy  '  which  Jonson  was  then,  or  had 
recently  been,  playing  in  the  provinces.  The 
conjecture  strikes  us  as  a  brilliantly  happy  one. 

The  Introduction  as  a  whole  is  a  delightful 
example  of  the  handling  of  rather  tiresome  matters 
in  such  a  way  as  [to  make  them  delightful. 
But  this  is  an  art  of  which  the  writer  is  a  past 
master,  and  on  which  he  needs  no  commendation. 

The  study  of  the  composition  of  the  play  and 
of  the  state  of  the  text  is  taken  further  in  Mr. 
Dover  Wilson's  essay  on  the  copy  for  '  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.'  1623. 


MB.  GEO.  A.  STEPHEN,  City  Librarian  of 
Norwich,  writes  : — 

"  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  MB.  EUGENE  F. 
McPiKE,  at  ante,  p.  320,  the  following  extract 
from  The  Eastern  Daily  Press  of  September  23 
gives  the  required  information  : — 

"  *  His  experiences  on  the  Western  Front  led 
Mr.  [Tom  D.J  Copeman  to  the  resolve  to  devote 
his  energies,  when  peace  came,  to  the  prevention 


of  war  by  the  furtherance  of  international  good- 
will. With  this  in  view  he  found  the  material 
close  to  hand  in  the  Adult  Schools,  and  set  to 
work  to  organize  the  Adult  School  International 
Correspondence  Bureau,  which  has  now  reached 
considerable  dimensions,  necessitating  the  em- 
ployment of  a  voluntary  office  staff.  Started  in 
and  directed  from  Norwich  by  Mr.  Copeman,  its 
headquarters  will  probably  be  removed  to  London 
in  the  near  future.  Sine  3  its  inception  he  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  nearly  every  country 
in  Europe,  from  which  over  1,000  applications 
have  been  received  for  correspondence  in  this 
country.  It  was  through  this  International 
Correspondence  Bureau  that  Mr.  Copeman  some 
time  since  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Esthonia 
and  help  in  starting  the  Adult  School  movement 
there.  This  invitation  he  accepted  and  was 
making  preparations  for  an  extended  stay  in 
Esthonia  when  early  this  month  the  Society  of 
Friends,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  requested 
Mr.  Copeman  to  go  to  Russia  at  once  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  Friends'  relief  work  in 
the  famine-stricken  regions.' 

"  The  temporary  Foreign  Secretary  is  Mr.  D. 
Hotson  Palmer,  3,  Claremont  Road,  Norwich, 
and  the  English  Secretary  is  Mr.  Douglas  James, 
National  Adult  School  Union,  30,  Bloomsbury 
Street,  London,  W.C.I." 


JJotice*  to  Correspondents. 

EDITOBIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  '  — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G. 4  ;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.C.4. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries 
privately. 

WHEN  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses — im- 
mediately after  the  exact  heading — the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

H.  WILBEBPOBCE  BELL  (The  Prisoner  of 
Chillon). — This  was  Francois  Bonivard,  of  whom 
a  short  account  will  be  found  in  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica.' 

COBBIGENDA. — The  correct  reference  to  the 
account  of  the  man  who  hoisted  Nelson's  signal 
should  read— C.O.  284/43,  May  20,  1852. 

This  refers  to  The  Tasmanian  Colonist  news- 
paper, which  had  copied  the  account  from 
Chambers's  Journal,  but  the  date  of  which  was 
not  given.  E.  H.  FAIRBROTHEB. 

Ante,  p.  310,  col.  2,  s.v.  '  Artemus  Ward,'  for 
"John  Camden's  Introduction  to"  read  John 
Camden  Hotten's  Introduction  to. 
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The  Completion 
of  a  Great  Work 


Illustrated  History  and 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  War 

is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


The  Renaissance  of  Roman 

Architecture.  PartI,Italy.  By  Sir 
THOMAS  GRAHAM  JACKSON,  Bart,  B.A. 
With  a  frontispiece  in  colour,  47  plates 
(6  in  colour),  and  26  illustrations  in  the 
text.  Crown  4to.  42s  net. 

In  this  work  the  author  continues  his  account 
•  (begun  in  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  Architecture 
and  Gothic  Architecture)  of  the  course  of  Architecture 
in  Europe,  and  discusses  the  attempted  revival  of 
Roman  Architecture  hi  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 
The  present  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  move- 
ment in  Italy. 

A  History  Of  Pisa.  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Centuries.  By  WILLIAM  KEY- 
WOOD,  Author  of  A  Pictorial  Chronicle  of 
Siena,  Polio  and  Ponte,  A  History  of  Perugia, 
and  other  works.  With  a  map  and  16  pictures. 
Demy  8vo.  21s  net. 

"Mr  William  Heywood.  so  well  known  for  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  mediaeval  Italy,  exhibits 
all  that  exhaustive  knowledge  and  conscientious 
accuracy  that  was  to  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
reputation.  ...  All  students  of  Italian  history 
will  be  grateful  to  the  late  Mr  Heywood  for  his  ex- 
tremely informative  and  interesting  book."  —  Truth. 


.  A  study  of  agriculture  and 
rustic  life  in  the  Greco-Roman  World  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Labour;  By  W.  E. 
HEITLAND,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  47s  6d  net. 
"  A  volume  which  everyone  who  studies  the  classics 
on  the  sound  lines  recently  laid  down  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  has  been  inquiring  into  their  educational 
value  will  surely  recognize  as  an  indispensable  com- 
panion to  his  reading  either  of  the  authors  themselves 
or  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Home.  ...  Auri- 
cula is  more  than  a  mine  of  priceless  material  :  it  is  a 
book,  a  piece  of  admirable  engineering  which  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  praise."  —  The  Westminster  Gazette. 

Essays  on  the  Latin  Orient. 

By  WILLIAM  MILLER,  M.A.  (Oxon).  With 
7  plates,  2  illustrations  in  the  text,  and  a  map, 
Royal  8vo.  40s  net. 

This  volume  consists  of  articles  and  monographs 
upon  the  Latin  Orient  and  Balkan  History,  published 
between  1897  and  the  present  year.  All  the  articles 
have  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Cambridge      Plain     Texts  : 

Italian.  With  introductory  notes  by 
PROFESSOR  THOMAS  OKEY.  Five 
volumes  now  ready,  price  Is  6d  net  each. 
Rosmini  :  Cinque  Piaghe.  Gasparo  Gozzi  :  La 
GazzettaVeneta.  Alneri:  La  Virtu  Sconosciuta. 
Leopard!  :  Pensieri.  Mazzini  :  Fede  e  Avvenire. 
Each  volume  consists  of  50  to  80  small  octavo 
pages  of  text,  preceded  by  a  short  biographi- 
cal note  on  the  author. 


A  History  of  the  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1521- 

1921.       By   S.    C.    ROBERTS,     M.A. 

With  28  illustrations.     Demy  8vo.   17s  Qd  net. 
"  A  fully   documented   but   delightfully   readable 

history  of  the  Cambridge  University  Press 

The  book  is  not  only  the  history  of  an  ancient  press, 
but  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  exciting  story 
of  early  printing.  It  is  written  with  a  fine  sense  of 
both  literary  and  historical  proportion,  and  it  is 
embodied  in  an  appropriately  handsome  volume." 
The  Observer. 

A  History  of  American 
Literature.  Edited  by  w.  P. 

TRENT,  LL.D.,  J.  ERSKINE,  Ph.D.,  S.  P. 
SHERMAN,  Ph.D.,  and  C.  VAN  DOREN, 
Ph.D.  In  4  volumes.  Royal  8vo.  30s  net  each. 
Volumes  III  &  IV,  Later  National  Literature 
(1850-1900).  Parts  II  and  III  are  now  ready. 
Particulars  will  be  sent  on  request. 

"  It  represents  the  flower  of  American  scholarship 
and  idealism." — The  Yorkshire  Post. 

Matthew  Prior.    A  study  of  MS 

Public  Career  and  Correspondence.  By  L.  G. 
WICKHAM  LEGG,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New 
College,  Oxford.  With  a  frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo.  22s  6d  net. 

As  a  writer  of  light  verse.  Prior  stands  second  to 
none  in  the  Augustan  age  of  English  Literature,  but 
it  is  only  recently  that  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  him  as  a  writer  of  prose  of  unusual  excellence  :  the 
discoveries  made  by  Mr  Waller  at  Longleat  and  the 
correspondence  printed  in  the  reports  of  the  Historical 
MSS.  Commission  and  elsewhere  having  brought 
this  aspect  of  Prior  into  greater  prominence.  From 
these  and  material  hitherto  unpublished  it  is  now 
possible  to  reconstruct  in  detail  and  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  work  done  by  Prior  in  the  diplomatic 
service. 

BeOWlllf.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  Poem,  with  a  discussion  of  the  stories 
of  Offa  and  Finn.  By  R.  W.  CHAMBERS. 
With  8  plates.  Demy  8vo.  30s  net. 

"Mr  R.  W.  Chambers  has  focused  in  the  present 
volume  the  discussions  which  have  gathered,  and 
sometimes  raged,  during  the  last  hundred  years 
about  this  unique  poem.  .  .  .  The  book  is 
a  compendium  of  Beowulf  scholarship  indispensable 
to  every  serious  student  of  Old  English." — The 
Manchester  Guardian. 

Readings  in  English  Social 

History  from  contemporary  Litera- 
ture. Edited  by  R.  B.  MORGAN,  M.Litt. 
Vol  III,  1485-1603  A.D.  With  15  illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  4s  net. 

"  Carefully  selected  extracts  and  translations  from 
original  and  other  sources,  illustrated  by  notes  and 
beautiful  photographs.  Delightful  books.  —  L'he 
Journal  of  Education. 
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JANE  AUSTEN'S  GOTHIC  TITLES. 

THE  list  of  "  horrid  "  books  which  Isabella 
Thorpe  reads  to  Catherine  Morland  in 
'  Xort hanger  Abbey,'  ch.  vi.,  has  already 
been  discussed  by  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.,' 
and  all  but  one  of  the  seven  titles  have  been 
more  or  less  completely  identified.  Mr. 
Saintsbury  cautiously  remarks  : — 

H  is  said  that  the  apparently  burlesque  titles 
('  Horrid  Mysteries,'  &c.)  of  the  rubbish  in  which 
UK-  innocent  Catherine  and  the  less  innocent 
Isabella  revelled,  are  certainly  genuine  in  part  and 
probably  in  whole  ('  The  Peace  of  the  Augustans,' 
London,  1916,  p.  168). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  information  about  all 
seven  books  on  Isabella's  list  is  easily 
accessible  in  the  literary  reviews  of  the  1790's, 
and  is  embodied  in  the  following  series  of 
notes  : — 

1.  'Castle    of   Wolfenbach.'      A   German 

story,  in  2  vols.      By  Mrs.  Parsons,  author  of 

Errors    of     Education,'     'Miss    Meredith,' 


'  Woman  as  she  should  be  '  and  '  Intrigues 
of  a  Morning.'  12mo.  Lane,  1793.  Noted 
in  The  British  Critic,  iii.  (1794),  p.  199. 

This  novel  is  opened  with  all  the  romantic  spirit 
of  '  The  Castle  of  Otranto,'  and  the  reader  is  led 
to  expect  a  tale  of  other  times,  fraught  with  en- 
chantments and  spells  impending  from  every  page. 
As  the  plot  thickens,  they  vanish  into  air—4nto 
thin  air,  and  the  whole  turn  out  to  be  a  company 
of  well-educated  and  well-bred  people  of  fashion, 
some  of  them  fraught  with  sentiments  rather  too 
refined  and  exalted  for  any  rank,  and  others,  de- 
formed by  a  depravity  that  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature  we  hope  has  no  parallel  in  life. 

Evidently  Mrs.  Parsons,  like  Clara  Reeve 
before  her,  was  trying  to  put  a  veneer  of 
Gothic  material  on  the  eighteenth-century 
novel  of  manners.  Allibone  says  she  pub- 
lished eight  novels  from  1790  to  1796.  The 
catalogue  of  Harvard  College  Library  gives 
her  name  as  Eliza  (Phelp)  Parsons.  She  has 
another  title  on  our  list  (see  3,  below). 

2.  '  Clermont  :     A    Tale.'        By    Regina 
Maria  Roche.     4  vols.      12mo.     Lane,  1798. 
Noted  in  The  Critical  Review,  xxiv.  (1798), 

&.    356  ;     '  Cambridge    History    of    English 
iterature,'  xi.  510.      There  was  an  Ameri- 
can reprint,  Philadelphia,  1802.     Mrs.  Roche 
is  no  doubt  the  best  known  writer  on  our  list. 

3.  '  The  Mysterious  Warning.'       A   Ger- 
man  tale,   in   4   vols.       By  Mrs.    Parsons. 
12mo.     Lane,  1796.     Noticed  in  The  British 
Critic,  viii.  (1796),  p.  548,  and  The  Critical 
Review,  xvi.  (1796),  p.  474. 

4.  '  The  Necromancer ;  or  The  Tale  of  the 
Black  Forest.      Founded  on  facts.'      Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Lawrence  Flam- 
menberg  by  Peter  Teuthold.      12mo.     2  vol?. 
Lane,    1794.     Noticed  in  The  Monthly  Re- 
view, xvi.  (1795),  p.  465,  and  The  Analytical 

j  Review,  xx.  (1795),  pp.  52,  594.  Jane  Austen 
j  gives  the  title  inaccurately  as  '  Necromancer 
of  the  Black  Forest,'  and  I  do  not  find  that  it 
has  been  hitherto  identified.  Of  course 
Miss  Scott's  pantomime,  '  The  Necromancer  ' 
(1809),  discussed  in  connexion  with  these 
Gothic  titles  by  correspondents  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
(11  S.  vii.  238,  315,  396),  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  '  Northanger  Abbey,'  which  was 
written  in  1797  and  1798,  and  revised  for  the 
press  in  1803  (William  Austen-Leigh  and 
Richard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  '  Jane  Aus 
ten  :  Her  Life  and  Letters,'  London,  1913, 
p.  96). 

5.  '  The  Midnight  Bell '  has  been  well  dis- 
cussed by  W.  B.  H.  (11  S.  vii.  14),  who  shows 
that  the  title  is  included  in  the  works  both  of 
George  Walker   (c.    1814)    and    of    Francis 
Lathom  (1798  and  1800).     But  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  we  have  here  to 
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do  with  two  novels  of  the  same  name.  The 
title  is  a  natural  one  for  a  Gothic  novel,  and 
by  way  of  illustration  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  there  are  two  German  terror  novels 
with  much  the  same  name  at  much  the  same 
time.  Christian  Heinrich  Spiess,  '  Maria 
Clement,  oder  die  Glocke  um  Mitternacht,' 
Olmiitz,  1800  (Goedeke,  '  Grundruss  zur  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutschen  Dichtung,'  v.,p.  508), 
and  Heinrich  August  Kerndoffer,  '  Der 
Schreckensthurm  am  See  oder  die  mitter- 
nachtliche  Todtenglocke,'  Chemnitz,  1807 
(Goedeke,  v.,  p.  400).  The  book  of  this  title 
mentioned  in  Jane  Austen's  letter  of  Oct.  4, 
1798,  and  in  '  Northanger  Abbey '  is  no 
doubt  '  The  Midnight  Bell  ;  a  German 
Story  Founded  on  Incidents  in  Real  Life.' 
3  vols.  Symonds,  1798.  Noted  in  The 
Critical  Review,  xxiii.  (1798),  p.  472.  The 
reviewer  judges  that  it  is  not  a  translation 
from  the  German,  but  an  English  original. 

6.  '  The     Orphan     of      the     Rhine :      a 
Romance.'    By  Mrs.  Sleath.    4  vols.    Lane, 
1798.     Noticed  and  censured  in  The  Critical 
#ewew,xxvii.(1799),p.356.   The  'Biographi- 
cal Dictionary  of  Living  Authors  '  (London, 
1816),  gives  this  writer's  name  as  Eleanor 
Sleath,  and  Attributes  to  her,  besides  '  The 
Orphan  of  the  Rhine,'  '  Who's  the  Murderer  ; 
or  The  Mysteries  of  the  Forest,'  4  vols.,  12mo., 
1802  ;  '  The  Bristol  Heiress  ;  or  The  Errors  of 
Education,'  5  vols.,  12mo.,  1808  ;  and  '  The 
Nocturnal  Minstrel,'    2   vols.    12mo.,    1809. 
Allibone  gives  the  same  titles. 

7.  '  Horrid  Mysteries  :  A  Story.    From  the 
German  of  the  Marquis  of  Grosse.'     London, 
1796.     By   P.    Will.     The    Critical   Review, 
xxi.  (1797),  p.  473,  points  out  that  the  book 
has  the  same  general  outline  and  is  partly 
identical    in    detail    with    '  The    Victim    of 
Magical  Delusion  ;    or  The  Mystery  of  the 

Revolution   of  P 1  ;     a  Magico -Political 

Tale    founded     on     Historical    Facts     and 
translated    from    the    German    of    Cajetan 
Tschink.'     By  P.  Will.     3  vols.    Robinson, 
1795.     Noticed  in  The  Critical  Review,  xv. 
(1795),  p.  63.     This  book  evidently  became 
well  known  for  its  account  of  the  Illuminati. 
See  Miss  Lillie  Deming  Loshe,   '  The  Early 
American  Novel,'  New  York,   1907,  p.   42, 
who  refers  to  Thomas  Love   Peacock's   de- 
scription of  Scythrop  in  '  Nightmare  Abbey,' 
ch.  ii.  : — 

He  built  many  castles  in  the  air  and  peopled 
them  with  secret  tribunals  and  bands  of  illuminati, 
who  were  always  the  imaginary  instruments  of  his 
projected  regeneration  of  the  human  species.  As 
he  intended  to  institute  a  perfect  republic,  he  in- 
vested himself  with  absolute  sovereignty  over 


'  these  mystical  dispensers  of  liberty.  He  slept 
|  with  '  Horrid  Mysteries  '  under  his  pillow,  and 
|  dreamed  of  venerable  eleutherarchs  and  ghastly 
j  confederates  holding  midnight  conventions  in 
I  subterranean  caves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  this  "rubbish" 
falls  within  the  six  years  from  1793  to  1798. 
i  The  passage  in  question  was  probably  written 
|  in  1798,  and  records  strictly  contemporary 
horrors.     No  doubt  this  amazing  young  lady 
of  twenty-three  had  read  all  seven  books 
j  without  rapture  or  terror,  and  then  by  a  few 
|  strokes   of    her  pen  gave   them   comic   im- 
mortality. ALAN  D.  McKiLLOP. 
The  Rice  Institute,  Houston,  Texas,  U.S.A. 


SARACEN  OR  SAXON  ? 
A  QUESTION  OF  ARMS. 

WHEN  Messrs.  Ward  and  Price,  in  May, 
1921,  advertised  the  sale  of  Gwydyr  Castle 
it  was  described  as  "  the  home  of  the  ancient 
Wynne  family,  lineal  descendants  from  the 
Royal  Welsh  Princes  for  upwards  of  five 
centuries "  ;  and  among  its  contents  was 
"  the  renowned  Wynne  cabinet,"  of  which 
the  advertisement  gave  a  sketch.  Of  the 
great  armorial  credence  of  Sir  John  Wynne, 
the  builder  of  Gwydyr  Castle  in  1535,  Mr. 
Percy  McQuoid,  in  '  A  History  of  English 
Furniture'  (F.,  pp.  38-42),  tells  us  that  the 
lower  portion  is 

decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  and  em- 
blems of  the  Wynne  family.  The  upper  right 
panel  bears  the  arms  of  John  Wynne,  Quarterly 
1st  and  4th  sable  a  chevron  between  three  fleurs- 
de-lis  argent  (Tervan  ap  Howell,  1399)  ;  2nd 
and  3rd  vert,  three  eagles  displayed  in  fesse,  or 
(Owen  Gwynedd,  H69).  The  centre  panel  bears 
the  two  royal  lions  of  England  crowned  passant 
above  the  York  and  Lancaster  rose,  the  Wynnes 
being  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Royal 
House  of  Tudor.  The  third  panel,  to  the  left, 
bears  a  helm  with  an  eagle  rising  as  crest,  with 
the  leek  flower  and  I.  W.  repeated.  The  right- 
hand  drawer  of  the  middle  compartment  bears 
the  royal  red  dragon  of  Cadwaladr,  the  last  King 
of  Britain,  and  a  head  couped  in  profile,  the 
other  two  heads  being  on  the  corresponding 
drawer,  this  being  an  allusion  to  the  story  that, 
during  the  reign  of  Llewelyn  the  Great,  Vychan, 
in  the  year  1246,  defeated  the  English  army 
which  invaded  Wales,  and  having  killed  three 
of  the  principal  English  officers,  brought  their 
heads  to  the  prince,  who  directed  Vychan  to 
bear  the  arms,  three  Englishmen's  heads  couped 
and  proper,  &c. 

Vychan,  the  hero  of  this  legend,  was, 
of  course,  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  Williams 
family  of  Cochwillan  and  Penrhyn,  who 
still  bear  those  arms,  and,  like  the  Wynnes, 
with  whom  they  intermarried,  claim  descent 
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from  the  royal  Welsh  princes.  Therefore 
the  present  question  at  issue  is,  why — 
in  the  face  of  so  romantic  an  origin  for  their 
coat  of  arms,  does  Burke's  '  Peerage,' 
under  Williams  Bulkeley,  blazon  them  as 
"  Gules,  a  chevron  ermine  between  three 
Saracens'  heads  couped  at  the  shoulders  "  ? 
The  account  of  Vychan's  exploit  and  the 
sequel  is  given  by  both  Matthew  Paris  and 
Matthew  of  Westminster,  so  that  it  can  only 
be  supposed  that  the  modern  description  of 
the  arms,  of  three  Saracens'  heads,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Welsh  for  three  English- 
men's heads. 

Welsh  heraldry  retained  the  old  name 
"  Saxons  "  for  the  English  of  medieval  times, 
and  in  Welsh  that  was  Saeson.  Hence,  as 
the  Saracen's  head  was  so  well  known  with 
English  heralds,  when  the  Welsh  scribe 
wrote  "  Saeson  "  he  was  probably  assumed 
to  mean  Sarcen  for  Saracen.  At  all  events, 
in  Berry's  '  Encyclopaedia  Heraldic  a  'of  100 
years  ago,  the  arms  were  correctly  given  as 

Williams,  Gu  :  a  chev  :  erm :  betw :  three 
Saxons'  heads  couped  argent. 

Williams  of  Penrhyn,  the  same  with  due 
difference. 

Williams  (Cychwillan),  Gu :  a  chev  :  erm : 
betw  :  three  men's  heads  in  profile,  couped  at 
the  neck,  ppr.  hair  and  beards  sa  : 

Williams  (Voynal,  Caernarvonshire),  Gu :  a 
chev  :  erm  :  betw  :  three  men's  heads  or,  crined 
sa  :  .  .  . 

Altogether,  the  arms  are  given  of  62 
families  of  Williams,  yet  these  are  all  in 
which  human  heads  are  mentioned. 

Therefore,  perhaps  it  may  be  accepted 
that  :— 

1.  Burke's     "  three     Saracens'     heads  " 
should  be  corrected  to  three  Englishmen's 
heads. 

2.  That  the  arms  were  borne  by  only  one 
family  of  Williams. 

3.  And  that  family  was  Williams  of  Pen- 
rhyn   and    Cochwillan,    who    descend   from 
Ednyfed  Vychan,  a  powerful  noble  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  who  was  eighth  in  descent 
from  Marshudd  ap  Cynan,  died  A.D.    877. 
But  who   was  the   Vychan   of  the   story  ? 
According  to  the  Welsh  chronicle,  the  '  Brut 
y  Tywysogion,'    "  in  1245  King  Henry  III. 
assembled  the  power  of  England  and  Ire- 
land with   the   intention   of   subjecting   all 
Wales,  and  came  to  Dyganny.     And  after 
fortifying   the   castle    and    leaving   knights 
in  it,  he  returned  into  England,  having  left 
an  immense  number  of  his  army  dead  and 
unburied." 

The  English  version  of  the  story  is  that 
Henry  III.  had  assigned  to  his  son,  Prince 


Edward,  his  paramount  claims  in  North 
Wales,  but  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffudd  strenu- 
ously opposed  him,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  prolonged  war,  mostly  in  favour  of  the 
Welsh. 

Reading  the  two  English  chroniclers, 
Matthew  Paris  and  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, it  appears  that,  in  1257,  an  English 
force,  including  200  knights,  was  led  into  an 
ambush  by  Rhys  Vychan.  The  force  was 
massacred  and  the  names  of  two  of  the 
English  leaders,  who  were  slain,  are  given. 
The  *  Brut  y  Tywysogion,'  which  tells  the 
story  under  1256,  estimates  the  loss  at  2,000, 
and  is  quite  clear  that  this  hero — for  to  the 
Welsh  he  was  a  hero  if  to  the  English  a 
traitor — was  Rhys  Vychan,  which  agrees 
with  the  account  of  Matthew  of  Westminster. 
The  dates,  however,  do  not  quite  fit  in, 
since  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth — the  Great — 
according  to  the  *  D.N.B.,'  died  in  1246,  and 
the  only  Vychan  given  by  that  authority  is 
the  Edny-Ved  Vychan  (Vaughan,  i.e.  "  the 
little ")  previously  mentioned,  and  he  is 
described  as  a  "statesman  and  warrior 
who  signed  a  truce  with  Henry  III.  and 
Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth  in  1231.  He  took 
part  in  the  Apud  in  1241  and.  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Tudors."  In  the  Williams 
pedigree,  Griffith  ap  Heillen  of  Cochwillan 
married  Eva,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Griffith  ap  Tudor,  eldest  son  of  Tudor 
ap  Madoc,  Lord  of  Penrhyn.  Perhaps 
some  correspondent  learned  in  Welsh 
pedigrees  will  be  able  to  throw  more  light 
upon  this  fascinating  story  and  identify 
the  ancestor  of  the  Williams  to  whom  was 
granted  so  interesting  a  coat  of  arms. 

F.  H.  S. 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(12  S.  viii.    127,   323,   364,   406,  442,   485; 
ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204,  245,  268,  323.) 

WILLIAM  PECKITT  (continued). 

PECKITT  was  not  only  a  man  of  taste  and 
refinement,  but  also  a  highly  ingenious 
person  and  something  of  an  author. 
He  had  evidently  a  taste  for  chemical  and 
scientific  research,  for  in  his  will  he  mentions 
his  "  tellescope  "  "  chyme  obscura  "  and 
"  large  Ring  dial,"  a  glass  globe  and  prism, 
microscope  and  "  Limiaria."  What  this 
last  was  it  i?  difficult  to  say,  and  the  *  N.E.D.' 
does  not  afford  any  help.  It  might  have 
been  an  instrument  for  viewing  trans- 
parencies painted  on  glass,  or  some  form 
of  camera  lucida  such  as  was  used  as  an 
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aid  to  drawing  silhouettes  before  the  inven- 
tion of  photography.  Peckitt  probably 
owed  much  of  his  remarkable  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  coloured  verifiable  enamels 
to  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester,  the  founder,  about 
the  year  1751,  of  what  are  now  known  as  the 
Royal  Porcelain  Works,  for  Dr.  Wall,  who 
was  an  amateur  artist,  had  worked  with 
Peckitt  on  windows  which  they  carried  out 
together,  the  one  as  designer  and  the  other 
as  executant.  Wall  painted  on  porcelain ; 
a  specimen  of  work  of  this  kind  which  may 
safely  be  attributed  to  his  hand  is  in  the 
Dyson-Perrins  collection.  Peckitt  at  the 
same  time  was  working  along  similar  lines 
in  the  production  of  glass  enamels,  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  two  artists 
and  experimental  chemists  worked  in  close 
conjunction  with  one  another. 

Peckitt  evidently  studied  chemistry,  for 
amongst  his  books  he  mentions  '  The  New- 
man Book  of  Chemistry '  and  '  4  small 
books  of  Chemistry.'  Other  books  in- 
cluded the  '  History  of  London,'  1 1  books 
of  ancient  history  and  "  eight  universal 
Hystories,"  the  History  of  Europe,  a  book  of 
engraved  ornaments,  four  books  on  Peerage, 
Guillim's  '  Heraldry  '  and  seven  dictionaries. 
Besides  his  investigations  into  the  pro- 
duction of  coloured  enamels,  Peckitt  also 
experimented  with  success  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  coloured  glasses,  then  practically 
a  lost  art.  In  his  windows  at  New  College 
is  a  range  of  tints  both  in  enamels  and  glass 
such  as  had  never  previously  been  produced, 
showing  that  his  chemical  studies  were 
progressively  and  extensively  pursued. 

He  also  did  glass-cutting  and  engraving 
on  the  wheel,  an  example  of  his  work  in 
this  direction — a  glass  goblet  engraved  with 
the  name  '*  William  Peckitt "  on  it — was 
offered  for  sale  in  York  some  few  years  ago. 
After  his  death,  Mrs.  Peckitt,  in  advertising 
examples  of  her  late  husband's  glass -paint- 
ings for  sale,  announced  that  the  collection 
also  included  specimens  of  the  "  Royal 
Patent  Engraved  Glass"  (York  Chronicle, 
July  7,  1796).  For  this  Peckitt  on  Nov.  20, 
1780,  had  taken  out  Patent  No.  1268,  de- 
scribing it  as  "a  new  method  of  composing 
stained  glass,  of  whatever  colour,  with  un- 
stained glass,  whether  crown,  flint,  or  any 
other  sort,  and  making  the  same  into  tables 
[i.e.  sheets],  thick  vessels  and  ornaments, 
and  of  producing  thereby  many  curious  works 
which  he  conceives  will  be  of  great  utility." 
The  invention  consisted  in  coating  white 
glass  with  a  layer  of_a  different  colour, 


ornamental  patterns  being  produced  by 
cutting  through  the  coloured  layer  to  the 
white  ground  beneath.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  transferring  engravings  and 
staining  them  on  glass  as  Dallaway 
erroneously  states. 

Winston,  in  his  '  Hints  on  Glass-Paint- 
ing,' p.  25,  remarks  that  the  latest  example 
of  ruby  glass  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
occurred  in  Peckitt' s  Lincoln  Cathedral 
window.  This  was,  however,  one  of  the 
artist's  comparatively  early  works,  and 
later  his  reds  were  produced  by  silver  stain 
on  kelp,  ruby  glass  not  being  re-invented 
until  1826  by  Bontemps.  Examples  of 
Peckitt's  coloured  glass  either  made  by  him, 
or  more  probably  by  others  from  his  recipes, 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  kaleidoscope  pattern 
glazing  which  he  inserted  in  windows  in 
the  minster  and  parish  churches  of  York. 
These  tints,  which  are  very  streaky  and 
which  have  been  made  in  small  circular  or 
"  crown  "  sheets,  include  a  large  range  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  amongst  which  are  opalescent 
and  streaky  ruby.  These  glasses  were  prob- 
ably nothing  more  than  experiments  and 
too  streaky  for  use  in  anything  but  pattern 
glazing.  The  coloured  glass  he  used  in 
his  figure  windows  Peckitt  probably  ob- 
tained from  Stourbridge,  for  Dr.  Pococke, 
in  his  '  Travels  Through  England,'  tells 
us  that  on  June  8,  1751  (in  which  year 
Peckitt  was  but  twenty  years  of  age),  he 
"  came  to  Stourbridge,  famous  for  its  glass- 
manufactures  .  .  .  glass  coloured  in 
liquid  (melted)  of  all  the  capital  colours 
in  their  several  shades,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  a  secret  which  they  have  here."* 

Peckitt  also  introduced  a  new  method,  or 
what  he  evidently  considered  was  a  new 
method,  of  firing  glass  by  means  of  coal 
fuel  instead  of  wood  or  charcoal,  and  this 
he  evidently  guarded  as  a  secret  which 
he  communicated  to  those  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  wherein 
the  novelty  lies,  as  pit  coals  for  firing 
enamels  and  glass  are  mentioned  in  '  The 
Handmaid  to  the  Arts,'  a  second  edition 
of  which  was  published  in  1764.  Peckitt's 
improvement  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
the  use  of  Hagemoorf  coals.  This  secret 
process  Peckitt  issued  in  a  somewhat  novel 

*  The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Powell,  late  of  the  Whitefriars 
Glass  Works,  for  drawing  his  attention  to  this 
passage,  which  previously  was  unknown  to  him. 

t  Newnes's  '  Citizen's  Atlas  and  Gazetteer,' 
by  Bartholomew,  does  not  give  any  place  of 
name. 
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form,  it  being  written  in  a  minute  hand 
which  can  only  be  read  by  the  aid  of  a  lens, 
scratched  with  a  quill  or  needle  point  out 
of  a  thin  "  matt  "  or  coat  of  white  enamel 
on  a  piece  of  glass  measuring  only  3|an. 
by  2|in.  This,  when  laid  on  the  studio 
table  or  held  casually  in  the  hand,  would 
not  attract  attention,  as  it  appears  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  small  piece  of  ground 
glass.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Opperation  of 
staining  and  fluxing  the  colours  on  glass," 
and  was  bought  by  the  writer's  father,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Knowles,  along  with  some  of  Peckitt's 
colours  and  enamels  at  the  sale  of  his 
effects  in  1866.  Peckitt  also  was  some- 
thing of  an  author,  and  wrote  a  technical 
treatise  on  glass -painting.  This  is  no 
doubt  referred  to  in  his  will  when  he  be- 
queathed "  the  little  trunk  and  maniscript 
book  and  drawings  in  it  "  to  his  daughter 
Harriot ;  whilst  later,  in  1802,  Mrs.  Peckitt 
advertised  in  The  York  Herald  for 
June  5  that  she  had  "  Manuscripts  of 
the  Art,  &c.,  to  dispose  of."  The  writer 
of  a  life  of  Peckitt  in  The  Furniture  Gazette 
in  1877  stated  that  the  artist  had  intended 
publishing  his  treatise  at  10  guis.  per  copy, 
but  not  enough  subscribers  coming  for- 
ward the  project  was  abandoned. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  applied 
himself  to  and  wrote  many  MSS.  on  divinity, 
though  his  ability  in  this  direction  was 
not  equal  to  his  industry ;  the  writer's 
father  saw  bundles  of  these  documents 
offered  for  sale  when  his  effects  were  dis- 
posed of.  One  of  his  efforts,  however,  in  this 
direction,  entitled  "  The  Wonderful 
Love  of  God  to  Man,  or  Heaven  opened 
on  Earth,"  was  published  in  8vo  in 
1794,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  York 
Minster  Library.  A  portrait  of  Peckitt  by 
John  Raphael  Smith  (1752-1812)  is  cata- 
logued by  Evans  in  his  *  Catalogue  of  En- 
graved Portraits '  ;  also  by  W.  Boyne  in 
his  *  Yorkshire  Library'  (privately  printed), 
1869,  but  the  present  writer  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  hear  of  a  copy.  According 
to  Laurence  Binyon,  '  Catal.  of  Drawings  by 
British  Artists  in  the  British  Museum,' 
vol.  iii.,  there  is  in  that  collection  a  "  Head 
of  a  Cherub  cut  out  and  pasted  on  a  piece 
of  paper  inscribed  '  Head  of  Cherub  de- 
signed and  painted  by  the  late  Wm.  Peckitt, 
York,'"  executed  in  body  colour.  There  are 
also  many  drawings  for  glass  done  either 
by  or  for  Peckitt  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
George  Milburn,  the  well-known  sculptor 
of  York.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 


Peckitt  was  not  much  of  a  figure  draughts- 
man and  that  the  cartoons  for  most  of  his 
principal  works  were  done,  frequently  in 
the  form  of  oil  paintings,  for  him  by  others. 
In  his  will  he  mentions  "  fourteen  oil 
paintings  of  figures  as  large  as  life  and  other 
cartoon  drawings,"  and  instructed  that  these 
were  to  be  sold,  but  what  became  of  them 
is  not  known.  Peckitt's  '  Presentation  in 
the  Temple  '  window  at  Oriel  was  designed 
by  Dr.  Wall  of  Worcester,  the  physician 
and  amateur  artist  previously  mentioned. 
According  to  Bryan's  'Diet,  of  Painters,' 
Dr.  Wall  designed  several  other  windows, 
one  of  which  is  in  the  Bishop's  Palace  at 
Hartlebury,  Worcestershire.  The  Trinity 
College  Library  window  was  designed  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Cipriani  (1728-1785)  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Peckitt,  however,  seems  to  have 
worked  chiefly  from  the  cartoons  or  oil 
paintings  of  Biagio  Rebecca  (1735-1808),  a 
pupil  of  Cipriani  who,  entering  the  Academy 
schools  in  1769,  became  an  associate  in  1771. 
He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  decorative 
work  at  Somerset  House,  Windsor  Castle, 
Audley  End,  and  Harewood  House.  Bryan's 
*  Diet,  of  Painters  '  makes  no  mention  of 
Rebecca's  designs  for  glass,  which  were  con- 
siderable. Those  for  the  windows  of  New 
College  will  be  noticed  later.  Two  more 
of  his  original  sketches  for  figures  on  glass 
are  in  the  writer's  possession,  to  whom 
they  were  kindly  presented  by  Mi1.  C.  F. 
Bell,  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  One  of 
these  is  for  the  figure  of  Solomon  in  the 
south  transept,  York  Minster.  This  figure 
had  evidently  been  originally  designed  for 
some  other  building,  as  its  companion 
figure  is  not  to  be  seen  amongst  the  other 
three  figures  at  York. 

Peckitt  made  his  will  on  May  11, 1794.  He 
divided  his  property  in  the  way  of  real  estate 
into  three  portions,  each  of  approximately 
one  thousand  pounds  value,  which  he  gave  to 
his  wife  and  two  daughters.  To  his  wife 
he  bequeathed  two  houses  in  Cumberland 
Row  (now  New  Street)  and  his  Marygate 
cottages  ;  to  his  daughter  Mary  Rowntree, 
two  houses  in  Cumberland  Row  and  the 
Davygate  House ;  and  to  his  daughter 
Harriot,  in  trust  until  she  became  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  a  house  in  Cumberland 
Row  and  the  whole  of  the  Friar's  Walls 
houses  and  gardens.  His  scientific  instru- 
ments and  books  he  divided  evenly  between 
his  two  daughters.  To  his  brother  Henry 
Peckitt  one  guinea  ;  "as  he  has  sufficient 
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of  property  I  hope  he  will  not  be  offended 
I  have  not  left  him  more."     To  his  son-in-  j 
law  John  Rowntree  a  similar  sum.    The  will 
is  sealed  with  a  seal  representing  a  scroll  j 
or  roll  wound  round  a  rod  with  the  motto  ; 
"A  Deo  lux."   Will  proved  Feb.    14,   1797.1 
Peckitt    died    on    Oct.     14,    1795,    and    an  | 
obituary    notice     appeared     in     The     York 
Chronicle  of  the  following  day,  which  has 
been  reprinted  by  Hargrove  in  his  *  History 
of  York,'   vol.    ii.,  p.  71  n.      He  was  buried 
in  the  chancel  of  St.  Martin-cum-Gregory, 
Micklegate.     His  widow,  who  survived  him 
thirty-one  years  and  who  had  helped  him 
in  his  work,  erected  a  window  in  the  north 
aisle    to    his    memory,    which    represents    a 
large   funeral    urn    with    the    following    in- 
scription beneath : — "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of    William    Peckitt    of    this    City,    Glass- 
Painter  and   Stainer,   who   died   14th   Oct., 
1795,    aged    64,    and    whose    remains    are 
deposited  in  the  chancel.     He  was  a  most 
affectionate   husband,    Tender   Parent,    and  j 
Pious  Christian.    This  window  was  designed  j 
and  executed  by  his  afflicted  widow,  1796."  ! 
The  sentence  "  he  was  a  most    affectionate 
husband,"    &c.,  was  either  a  stock  phrase 
of  the  period    or  was  copied  direct  from  his 
obituary  notice,  as  the  two  are  practically 
identical. 

Mrs.  Peckitt  died  on  Jan.  11,  1826,  and 
Harriot  Peckitt  died  at  the  venerable  age 
of  90  in  1866.  A  letter  from  her  appeared 
in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  May,  1817, 
p.  391,  stating  that  she  considered  "  that 
much  injustice  has  been  done  to  my  Father's 
memory  in  the  Rev.  Jas.  Dallaway's  '  Ob- 
servations on  English  Architecture,'  "  and  | 
taking  the  author  of  that  unreliable  publi- 
cation to  task  for  his  many  misstatements 
and  inaccuracies.  JOHN  A>  KNOWLES. 
(To  be  continued.) 


its  pronunciation  was  invented  by  people 
with  defective  gullets.  A  century  pre- 
ceding, Swift  (in  his  1712  '  Proposal  for 
Correcting,  Improving,  and  Ascertaining 
[i.e.,  fixing]  the  English  Tongue')  blamed 
"  the  poets  from  the  time  of  the  Resto'ra- 
tion  " — but  did  not  Milton  himself  write 
'd,  'n,  V,  and  tti  ?  which  (though  Milton 
printed  "flow'ry"  and"edg'd")  Professor 
Saintsbury  fancies  that  Milton  did  not  so 
pronounce  ;  yet  did  not  the  present  Poot 
Laureate  write,  with  intent  of  baser  sound, 
not  only  "flow  'ry  "  but  "fain"  for  "  fallen," 
in  his  *  Demeter  '  ? — blamed  the  poets  for 
"  that  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating 
words,"  forming,  so  Milton  himself  main- 
tained, "  such  harsh  inharmonious  sounds 
as  none  but  a  northern  ear  would  endure. 
.  .  .  This  perpetual  disposition  to  shorten 
our  words  by  retrenching  the  vowels,*  is 
nothing  else  but  a  tendency  to  lapse  into 
the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations 
from  whom  we  are  descended. "f  Milton, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  urged  that 
English  "  speech  ...  be  fashioned  to 
a  distinct  and  clear  pronunciation,  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  Italian,  especially  in  the 
vowels  "  : — 

Spenserian  vowels  that  elope  with  ease 
And  float  along  like  birds  o'er  summer  seas,  j 
The  cause  that  so  lamentably  the  pronun- 
ciation   is     otherwise,     the     great    English 
artist  Milton  found  in  the  fact  that   "  we 
Englishmen    being    far    northerly    do    not 


PASSING   STRESS. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  241,  263,  283,  303,  325,  348.) 

ENGLISH,  so  to  repeat,  has  long  been 
hardening  01  stiffening  to  the  generally 
early  syllable  accenting.  A  hundred  years 
ago  Madame  de  Stae'l  held,  that,  not- 
withstanding French  self-satisfaction  in 
la  clarte  frangaise,  English  was  no  less 
clear  in  expression*  ;  but  she  held  that 


*  The  German  Grimm,  not  long  after  her  day, 
so  great  a  lover  of  his  native  tongue,  thought 
that  "  in  wealth,  good  sense,  closeness  of  struc- 
ture, no  other  language  now  spoken  deserves  to 
be  compared  with  English." 


*  Puttenham's  '  Arte  of  English  Poesie  ' 
(1 588)  notes,  what"  Elizabethan  "  poets  of  course 
exemplified :  remuneration  "  makes  a  couple 
of  good  dactils  "  ;  contribution,  "  a  good  spondeiis 
and  a  good  dactil "  ;  recapitulation,  "  two  dactils, 
and  a  syllable  overplus." 

In  this,  anyway,  Keats,  among  moderns,  going 
back  to  older  poets,  had  right  instinct : — 
"  Echo  into  ob-li-vi-on,  he  said." 
"  It  feels  E-ly-si-an,  how  rich  to  me." 

('  Endymion.') 

It  was  Shakespeare's  way  : — I  hate  him  for 
he  is  a  Chris-ti-an  "  ('  M.  of  V.,'  I.  iii.  42).  And 
Ben  Jonson's  : — "  As  whether  a  Chris-ti-an  may 
hawk  or  hunt  "  ('  Alchemist,'  III.  ii.). 

t  Then— 

tulerunt 
Nos  nequiores  ; 

for,  hear  the  German  (of  which  Swift  thought), 
in  Compliment,  Mineral,  Mantel,  Ocean,  Omnibus, 
Jason,  Satan,  and  the  words  ending  -tion  ;  and 
then  the  English  approachings  to  complement, 
miriral,  manVl,  osh'n,  omn'bus,  Jas'n,  SaVn, 
'shn.  As  Aubrey  de  Vere  said,  in  effect :  you 
may  say  hist'ry,  mem'ry  ;  but  they  are  bad 
English,  because  they  are  barbarously-inclined 
speech. 

J  Keats,  '  Epistle  to  Cowden  Clarke.' 
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open  our  mouths  in  the  cold  air  wide  enough 

INDEX 

OF  WORDS  (continued). 

to    grace    a     southern     tongue  ;     but     are 
observ'd    by    all    other    nations    to    speak 
exceeding   close    and    inward.     So    that    to 

Caughnawaga 
centenary 
characters 

PAGE 

.  .      305 
.  .       244 
303 

exquisite  .  . 
extreme 
exploit    .  . 

PAGE 

265  n. 
.  .      264 
.  .      264 

smatter   Latin   with   an  English  mouth   is 

chateau  .  . 

..       242 

as  ill  a  hearing  as  law-French."* 

Chicago  .  . 

.  .       305 

Fanatic  .  . 

284,  285 

More  in  Milton's  '*  Tetrachordon  "  vein  —  • 

Christian 
churchyard 

.  .       366 
.  .      350 

finite 
forefathers  243 

..      325 
n.,  326 

when 

circumstance 

..       367 

foresight 

..      326 

rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek 

claymore 

.  .      325 

forest 

.  .      242 

That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

clematis 

.  .       264 

forlorn    .  . 

285,  303 

—  came  his  English  follower,  Byron  (when 
English  pronouncing  had  gone    on    m    bad 

climacteric 
commendable 
comment 

..      243 
.  .      303 
.  .       243 

Gallant  .  . 
gazette    . 

..       286 

285 

ways,  two  centuries  more),  with  his  Miltonic 

committee 

..       265 

grandmother 

.!       326 

love  of  Italian  :  — 

compensate       242,  263 

I  love  the  language,  that  soft  bastard  Latin, 
Which  melts  like  kisses  from  a  female  mouth, 
And  sounds  as  if  it  should  be  writ  on  satin, 

complete 
compliment 
compulsory 
comrade  .  . 

.  .       285 
366  n. 
..       349 

94-9 

Hereditary 
highway.  . 
honour    .  . 

..       265 
.  .       350 
..      242 

With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet  South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 

concentrate 

•  .        —  -I  _ 

..       284 
243 

Illustrate 

348 

That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Like    our    harsh    northern    whistling,    grunting 

condolence 
confessor 
confiscate 

263,  283 
303 

image      .  .              242  n. 
imitate,  imitator       349 

guttural, 

900 

impotent 

..      350 

Which    we're    obliged    to    hiss,    and    spit,    and 
sputter  all. 

conjure 
conservator 
consistory 

.  .      .Zoo 

..       349 
..       243 

impure    .  . 
indisputable 

..       325 
..      263 

It  has  been  calculated  that,   under  like 
conditions,    French   can    be    heard   a   third 

c  ons  ummate 
contemplate 

..      348 
.  .       243 

industry  .  . 
inexplicable 
infamous 

.  .      283 
265  n. 
265 

farther  off  than  English  ;    Italian  probably 

contents  .  . 

264 
265 

infinite    .  . 

243  n. 

nearly  twice  as  far.     One  has  only  to  hear 
English     occasion,     and     French     occasion, 

contribution 
conventicle 

.  .      349 

..       285 

inquiries 
insurance 

..      349 
..      349 

o/}  ej    ~ 

and    then    occasions  ;      and    circumstance  — 
what     barbarity     of     pronunciation,     what 

conversant 
converse 

..       244 
303,  304 

intervals 
intrigue  .  . 
irrefutable 

zoo  n. 
..      263 
265  n. 

obscuring  of  vowels,  what  foolish  hurry  !•  — 

costume 
crossbow 

!!      350' 

and    cir  Constance,    and    circostanza. 

cruel 

..       242 

Jeopardy 

326  n. 

Every  word   that    yields  to  this  sort  of 

crystalline 

2*3  n. 

July 

..      285 

"  time  -is  -money  "  first  -syllable  stressing,  in 
English,   maiks   the   instinct    or   the    spirit 

cuckoo     .  . 
curlew 

.  .      284 
..      349 

Kathleen 

243  n. 

of  the  speakers,  and  drives  us  back,  from 
Milton's   Italianizing,  from  love   of    beauty 

Deathbed 
d  c  c  3j  d  c  nt 

.  .      326 
243 

Laboratory 
lamentable 

..      244 
..      265 

in    lingering  sound,   and  even  from  ability 

defile 

!.      349 

lavender 

..      264 

to  use,  if  not  to  care  for,  larger  and  nobler 

demonstrate 

..      349 

lilies 

24  3  n. 

utterance. 

depot 

..       242 

love-songs 

243  n. 

despicable 

..       265 

lunatic    .  . 

285 

details 

264 

^ 

dictate    .  . 

.  .       303 

Mantel    .. 

366  n. 

INDEX  OF  WORDS. 

disrep.ute 

349 

Mayo 

..      265 

PAGE                                                     PAGE 

dissipate 

..      349 

mayoralty 

265  n. 

Acceptable         .  .      244      assets       .  .          .  .      265 
access      .  .          303,  304       Assinoboia          .  .      305 
address    .  .           .  .      284       Augusta               .  .      284 
admiralty               265  n.       Augustine           284,  303 
advertise             .        263 

divine 
doctrinal 
dolorous  .  . 
Dundrum 

242  n. 
..       264 
..      286 

..      284 

midnight             325,  326 
midsummer  243  n.,  325 
mineral  .  .              366  n. 
miscellany           .  .      244 
mountaanyus     .  .      265 

advertisement   .        263      Balcony               .  .      349 

Effort      .  . 

285,  326 

ally,  allies           .        241       Barabbas             .  .      3')  3 

enervate 

..      348 

Nassau    .  . 

265 

alternate              .        348       Belfast    ..           ..      234 

England  .  . 

349  n. 

Niagara 

.  .       305 

ancestors             .        283       Berlin      .  .           .  .      284 

esquire    .  . 

..      284 

anchovy..           .        284       bluebells..           ..      32H 

essays 

..      327 

Obduracy 

..      348 

arbutus  .  .           .        265       bouquet               .  .      265 

excellency 

..       265 

obdurate 

..      348 

aristocrat            .        284       buffet      .  .           .  .      242 

excellent 

..      266 

objurgate 

.  .      348 

Armagh               .        284 

exchequer 

.      350 

obligatory 

265  n. 

artisan     ..           .        265       Captive  ..           ..      242 

exculpate 

.      348 

oblivion 

..      366 

aspect      .  .          .        303      casualty                  265  n. 

..    » 
exile 

.       303 

obscure  .  . 

..       303 

exorcize  .  . 

.      244 

occasion 

..      367 

*  *  Tractate  on  Education.' 

express 

.      264 

ocean 

366  n. 

368 
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at  the  same  time  useful  to  life,"  and  where 

PAGE 

PAGE 

he    records    the    fact    that    "  oracles    were 

omnibus  .  . 
opponent 
optative 

366  n. 
.      349 
349  n. 

remuneration 
result 
revenue  .  .263, 

366  n. 
..       349 
303,  304 

spoken  in  verses  and  the  way  of  life  pointed 
out."     See  also  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  'Defence 

outcryes  .  . 

.      305 

rheumatic 

.  .      285 

of   Poesie  '    for   such    ideas   as   this,    "  The 

outlaw     .  .     ,     * 

.      325 

robuckes 

..      326 

first   light-giver   to   ignorance."      Indebted- 

outrun    .  . 

.       325 

Rousseau 

.  .      242 

ness  to  the  classics  for  the  word  "  legislator  " 

outshone 

325 

Seafarin 

326 

is  somewhat  indicated  by  another  sentence 

Pen.ioolums 

.      265 

sentence 

.  .      242 

in    Shelley's    essay,    "  Poets,  according    to 

perdurable 

.       304 

serene 

242  n. 

the   circumstances    of   the   age   and   nation 

peremptory 

.      243 

sinister   .  . 

..      327 

in  which  they  appeared,  were  called,  in  the 

perfume 
persevere 
perseverance 
perspective 

.       327 

.      285 
.       285 
.      285 

smallpox       265  n.,  327 
sometimes           .  .      350 
subdue    .  .           .  .      349 
successor             .  .      304 

earlier  epochs  of  the  world,  legislators  and 
prophets  :    a  poet  essentially  comprises  and 
unites  both  these  characters." 

Philistine 

.      285 

sunlight  .  . 

..      326 

RUSSELL  MARKLAND. 

portent 

.      304 

surface    .  . 

.  .      242 

precise    .  .      '  '  . 

.      285 

perplexed 

242  n. 

Telemachus 

..      265 

THE      CHESAPEAKE      AND      SHANNON.  — 

presence..          » 
prestige  .  . 
pretext   .  .      •  *  . 
primrose 
proceeds 

.      326 
.       242 
.       349 
.      305 
265  n. 

tenfold    .  . 
thanksgiving 
theatre    .  . 
tombstone 
torchlight 

..      325 
.  .      349 
.  .      283 
..       326 
.  .      325 

The   following   inscription   is   written   on   a 
stone  which  has  been  lately  removed  from 
St.     Paul's     Churchyard,     Halifax,     Nova 
Scotia,   and  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  St. 

profound 

243  n. 

Toronto 

.  .       305 

Paul's    Church     in    that    city  —  the    oldest 

profiters 
projectile            t 

.      349 
.      349 

Trafalgar 
triumphing 

..      305 
..      326 

church  in  Canada  —  and  it  is  thought  would 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers  :  — 

prostrate          '.  . 

326 

«7 

protect   .. 

Quandary 
Quebec   .  .         \, 
quinine 
quintessence 

243  n. 

.      265 

.      284 
.      284 
264 

Unseen   .  . 
unstrung 
upright 
uproar 
upset 

..       325 
.  .      325 
..      325 
242,  305 
..      325 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  John  Samwell, 
Midshipman  of  H.M.S.  Shannon,  who  died  at  the 
Naval  Hospital  on  the  13th  of  June,  1813,  aged 
18  years,  and  William  Stevens,  Boatswain,  aged 
56  years.     Those  brave  officers  closed  their  career 
in  consequence  of  desperate  wounds  received  in 

Recapitulation 
recondite 

366  n. 
.      243 

Vagaries 
valise 
vertigo 

..       265 
.  .      349 
.  .      327 

the  gallant  action  between  their  own  ship  and  the 
American  Frigate  Chesapeake,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1813,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  enemy's 

records    ..      .     , 
refectory 

.      326 

.      284 

vocabullery 

.  .      265 

ship  in  14  minutes. 
A  LOVER  OF  HISTORY. 

remonstrate 

.      349 

Wassail  .  . 

350 

remote    .  . 

243  n. 

wayfarers      243  n.,  326 

W.    MONCRIEFF,    DRAMATIST.-  —  Amongst 

W 

.  F.  P.  STOCKLEY. 

the    many     letters     addressed     to     George 
Daniels,  editor  of  Onrnh  Poland's  Pla.vs.   &r»  . 

DR.  JOHNSON  AND  SHELLEY. — The  last 
sentence  in  Shelley's  essay  '  A  Defence  of 
Poetry  '  is  the  famous  line,  "  Poets  are  the 
unacknowledged  legislators  of  the  world." 
With  the  difference  of  the  widely  qualifying 
word  "  unacknowledged  "  there  is  a  remark- 
able similarity  between  this  and  a  sentence 
in  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Rasselas '  (chap,  x., 
'  Imlac's  History  continued  :  A  Disserta- 
tion on  Poetry'),  "He  must  write  as  the 
interpreter  of  nature  and  the  legislator  of 
mankind."  '  Can  Shelley  have  had  this 
in  his  mind,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
when  writing  his  well-known  line  ?  The 
likeness  is  striking,  even  if  both  were 
echoing  the  sentiments  of  an  earlier  classic, 
as,  for  example,  the  central  idea  in  such 
sentences  from  Horace's  '  Art  of  Poetry  '  as 
these,  "  Poets  wish  either  to  give  profit  or 
pleasure,  to  say  Lthings  both  pleasant  and 


I  transcribe  the  following  as  it  affords  in- 
formation hitherto  unpublished  and  not 
available  in  any  other  form  :• — • 

3,  Qfcidogan  Street, 

Sloane  Street, 

June  10,  1841. 
My  Dear  Daniels, 

As  a  brother  author,  and  quondam  (sic)  brother 
Editor,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  intruding  on  you 
sans  ceremonie,  but  avail  myself  at  once  of  the 
Freemasonry  of  our  craft,  without  introduction. 
My  object  is  get  an  introduction  from  you. 

You  may  possibly  be  aware  that  amongst  other 
unkindnesses  Fate  has,  for  some  time  past, 
visited  me  with  the  crowning  calamity  of  blind - 

ss.  You  know  the  Theatrical  profession,  and 
will  not  wonder  that  they  have  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  this  most  distressing  of  all 
mortal  privations,  still  more  distressing  by  taking 
every  possible  advantage  of  me,  and  rendering 
my  theatrical,  pursuits  little  better  than  a  sine- 
cure. I  feel  so  disgusted  with  their  cold  heart- 
ishness  (sic),  that  I  do  not  intend  to  place  any 
further  dependence  in  them. 
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I  had  reserved  a  certain  number  of  Pieces,  of 
which  I  had  printed  a  limited  number  in  octavo, 
intending  to  form  a  selection  of  the  best  of  my 
Dramatic  Works,  in  six  volumes.  Abandoning 
this  resolution,  and  having  no  means  of  circu- 
lating the  octavo  copies  I  had  printed,  I  wish  to 
sell  the  copy  and  acting  right  of  these  Pieces  to 
some  respectable  Dramaftist],  and  I  can  think 
of  none  better  than  your  own.  There  are  about 
ten  of  them,  of  the  major  part  of  which,  no  copy 
has  ever  been  sold,  as  of  some  of  them  the  title 
page,  and  preface  have  never  been  printed — 
the  following  is  a  list  of  them  : — 

The  Heart  of  London — Adelphi. 

Tarnation  Strange — Strand. 

Kiss  and  The  Rose — Victoria,  &c. 

How  to  take  up  a  Bill — Do. 

Bringing  Home  the  Bride — Adelphi. 

Sam  Weller — Strand. 

Birthday  Dinner — Victoria,  &c. 

Nicholas  Nickleby — Strand. 

The  Winterbottoms — Strand. 

And  The  Tobit's  Dog — Strand. 
Of  all  these  you  could  have  printed  copies  to 
compose  from,  with  the  exception  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  —  this  reprint  would  save  much  trouble 
and  expense.  I  have  never  sold  a  dozen  copies 
of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  Sam 
Weller,  and  of  this  I  sold  about  nine  hundred, 
so  my  octavo  copies  would  not  interfere. 

Now  my  Dear  Daniels,  if  you  will  take  pity 
upon  a  poor  blind,  undone  devil  of  a  Dramatist, 
and  use  your  good  offices  with  Cumberland,  to 
make  me  a  bid  for  the  copy  and  acting  right  of 
these  Pieces,  and  I  am  not  at  all  exorbitant  in 
my  expectations,  you  might  possibly  be  the 
means  of  my  regaining  a  portion  of  my  sight  and 
that  one  good  action,  would  absolve  you  from  all 
the  dramatic  and  other  sins,  you  have  ever  com- 
mitted— you  can  have  no  idea  my  good  fellow 
of  the  disheartening  disadvantages,  and  de- 
pressing [influence]  of  having  to  combat,  blind,  with  i 
want  and  illness.  God  send  you  never  may  have 
an  idea — it  is  terrible  1 

I  have  been  forced  to  give  up  housekeeping 
after  twenty  years,  and  retreat  here.  If  I  had 
known  your  exact  direction  I  should  have  sent 
you  by  the  Parcel  Delivery  Company,  copies  of 
the  Pieces,  I  have  enumerated  above,  from  which 
you  may  be  able  to  form  a  correct  judgement — 
but  if  you  feel  inclined,  as  I  am  sure  you  will, 
to  do  me  a  good  turn  in  this  matter,  you  will 
send  me  word  by  what  means  I  may  convey  them 
to  you,  and  what  likelihood  there  is  of  our  doing 
business  together. 

I  send  to  you  in  preference  to  making  a  direct 
application    to    Cumberland,    knowing    there    is 
nothing  like  a  mutual  friend  on  these  occasions. 
Waiting  your  reply 
Believe  me 

My  dear  Daniels 

Very  truly  yours 

W.  MONCRIEFF. 
George  Daniels,  Esq., 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

I    fear   it   must   be    inferred   the    appeal 
failed,  as  the  plays  listed  are  not  included 
in  the  series  published  by  Cumberland. 
ALECK    ABRAHAMS. 


A  MODEST  EPITAPH  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY, — The  eighteenth  century  was  not 
noted  for  the  modesty  of  its  epitaphs — the 
virtues  and  graces  of  the  deceased  are 
usually  dwelt  on  with  no  sparing  hand.  In 
New  Alresford  Church  the  tablet  I  saw 
on  the  south  wall  arrested  my  attention 
by  its  modest  reticence.  It  may  be  worth 
recording  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  : — 

In  expectations 

Diei  supremi, 

prope  jacet 

Johannes  Lake, 

Natus  7s,  6,   1690 

Denatus  7s,  21,  1759 

Qualis  erat 

Dies  iste 

indicabit. 

W.  COURTHOPE  FORMAN. 

A  BEETHOVEN  PIANO. — A  clipping  from 
a  Hungarian  paper,  now  some  months 
old,  states  that  last  December  the  Archduke 
Joseph  presented  to  the  Hungarian  National 
Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest  a  piano 
which  had  been  given  by  the  Archduke's 
family  to  Beethoven,  but  after  the  death 
of  the  composer  had  found  its  way  to  the 
mansion  at  Martonvasar  and  back  into  the 
Archduke's  possession.  L.  L.  K. 


©uertetf. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  FLURDEGLAITJR." — What  sort  of  flower 
or  vegetable  is  a  flurdeglaiur  ? 

It  occurs  in  the  Chartulary  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  Dublin;  Calendar  of  State  Papers, 
vol.  i.,  p.  166: — "Transcrip- 
tion Carte  Radulpi  de  Sancto 
Fagano,"  which  at  the  end  is 
sealed  with  his  own  seal, 
"  Sigillum  Radulfi  de  Sain 
Fagan,  et  est  rotundum- 
sigillum  habens  in  medio 
flurdeglaiur"  and  is  dated  in 
the  month  of  May  A.D.  1312. 

'  Cassell's  French  Dictionary '  gives 
gla'ieul,  n.  m.  (bot.),  gladiole,  sword-grass, 
corn-flag,  iris,  &c. ;  —  des  marais  ;  gladwin 
iris,  yellow  water-flag.  C.  S.  F.  F. 

TOM  MOSTYN. — Where  and  when  was 
this  gifted  artist  born  ? 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 
Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 
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THE  MACCABEES  :  THE  SPARTANS  AND 
THE  JEWS. — -In  the  I.  Maccabees,  ch.  xii., 
ver.  20,  we  find  :— 

Arius,  King  of  the  Spartans,  to  Onias,  the 
Chief  Priest,  greeting  :  It  hath  been  found  in 
writing  concerning  the  Spartans  and  the  Jews 
that  they  are  brethren,  and  that  they  are  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham  ! 

Can  anyone  throw  a  light  upon  the 
above  assertion  that  the  Spartans  were 
descended  from  Abraham  ? 

E.  F.  OAKELEY. 

SURNAMES  AS  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. — Lower, 
in  '  Patronymica  Britannica  '  (London,  1860), 
p.  xxxv.  says,  on  the  authority  of  Fuller's 
*  Worthies,'  vol.  i.,  p.  160,  that  surnames 
were  not  used  as  Christian  names  prior  to 
the  Reformation.  The  reference  to  Fuller 
could  not  be  traced  in  the  edition  consulted 
by  me,  but  may  have  been  overlooked. 
The  statement  is  certainly  borne  out  by 
the  Christian  names  of  the  ancient  men 
in  the  lists  of  "  Worthies."  Would  "  Janet 
Nares  Lydgate"  be  a  possible  name  for 
a  woman  born  in  the  fourteenth  century  ? 

W.  T. 

PINCHBECK. — Edward,  or  Christopher  (the 
second),  makers  of  clocks  and  toys,  sons  of 
the  inventor  of  the  metal  named  after  him. 
Can  any  reader  refer  to  any  advertisements 
issued  lay  either  of  the  brothers  specifying 
the  articles  they  made  ?  I  am  acquainted 
with  one  which  appeared  in  The  Daily  Post, 
•  July  11,  1733,  but  want  something  later. 
Christopher  died  in  1783.  C.  J.  P. 

4  ARTICLE  CONTRASTING  OXFORD  AND  CAM- 
BRIDGE.— Could  any  reader  kindly  give  the 
reference  to  an  article  that  appeared  two 
or  three  years  ago  in  The  Daily  News  on 
the  contrasts  between  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  in  default  of 
that  article  any  essay  or  book  comparing 
or  contrasting  the  two  universities. 

(Canon)  F.  DORMER  PIERCE, 

Vicar  of  Brighton. 

EARL  OP  ESSEX  IN  HOLLAND,  1585. — 
Will  one  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me 
what  is  meant  by  "  the  Earl  of  Essex's 
expedition  to  Holland  in  1585  "? 

WILSON. 

[Essex  served  as  "  general  of  the  horse  "  to  the 
expedition  under  Leicester  sent  by  Elizabeth 
in  1585  to  support  the  States-General  against 
Philip  of  Spain.] 


DAVID  WYKEHAM  MARTIN. — Any  par- 
ticulars about  David  Wykeham  Martin y 
said  to  have  been  private  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard  circa 
the  thirties  of  last  century  and  to  have 
been  educated  at  Winchester  College,  would 
be  welcome.  PENRY  LEWIS. 

VERBALIZED  SURNAMES.  —  By  this  un- 
usual conjunction  of  words  I  mean  surnames 
which  serve  as  verbs  to  denote  various, 
occupations,  such  as  to  macadamize  roads, 
to  mercerize  cotton,  to  fullerize,  to  mes- 
merize, to  boycott,  to  burke.  Slightly 
removed  from  these  well-known  examples 
some  diseases  also  go  under  the  names  of 
Brighfs  disease,  Grey's  disease,  &c.  Can 
any  reader  enlarge  these  meagre  lists  ? 
J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

NOTTING  BARN  FARM. — On  a  map  of 
London  printed  in  the  year  1863  for  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  an  extension 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  there  appear 
a  number  of  farm-houses  with  footpaths 
through  the  fields  occupied  therewith.  One 
of  these  farms,  situate  between  Netting  Hill 
and  Wormwood  Scrubs,  is  described  on  the 
map  as  "  Notting  Farm."  A  crayon  draw- 
ing, obtained  elsewhere,  of  a  rural  scene  is 
entitled  '  Notting  Barn  Farm  '  and  signed 
by  the  artist — Riley,  1869.  Can  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  if  the  Netting  Farm  of 
London  was  known  by  the  latter  name  ? 
The  railway  map  shows  a  footpath  north- 
wards, dividing  the  Netting  Farm  house 
and  what  may  be  taken  to  have  been  the 
barn  and  other  farm  buildings.  A. 

MRS.  HTJNN,  MOTHER  OF  GEORGE  CAN- 
NING.— After  the  death,  in  1771,  of  George 
Canning  pere,  father  of  the  statesman,  Mrs. 
Canning  (nee  Mary  Ann  Costello)  married 
Samuel  Reddish,  the  actor,  who  died «1 785  ; 
and  afterwards  Richard  Hunn,  a  silk  mercer 
of  Plymouth.  By  her  third  marriage  she 
had  issue  Frederick  Hunn,  Capt.  R.N. 
(born  1789,  died  1862  ;  married,  1814, 
Frances  Emma,  only  daughter  of  Admiral 
Francis  Pickmore,  Governor  of  Newfound- 
lartd,  1816-1818),  and  two  surviving  daugh- 
ters, both  of  whom  married.  Can  any 
reader  supply  the  date  of  the  Reddish- 
Hunn  marriage,  or  particulars  of  Richard 
Hunn's  birth  and  parentage  ? 

FRED  R.  GALE. 

Stelby,  Gerrards  Cross. 
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ENGLISH  WRITERS  :  DATES  OF  BIRTH 
AND  DEATH  WANTED. — To  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  have  failed  to  find  dates,  in  any  of 
the  variety  of  reference  books  in  our  great 
New  York  Public  Library,  about  many  of 
the  well-known  English  writers. 

Even  the  '  D.N.B.'  and  'Who's  Who' 
fail,  and  I  turn  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  in  hopes  of 
better  results. 

Can  any  reader  give  me  dates  (years)  of 
birth  and  death  of  any  of  the  following 
persons  ? — 

Andrew  Lang. 

Anne  Eraser  Tytler. 

Chas.  H.  Ross  ("Ally  Sloper");  he  was 
b.  1853. 

Miss  Charlotte  Tucker,  "  A.  L.  O.  E.' 

James  Greenwood,  "  The  Amateur 
Casual." 

W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  b.  1828. 

W.  ABBATT. 

[Andrew  Lang,  b.  1844  ;    d.  1912. 
Charlotte  Tucker,  b.  1821  ;    d.  1893. 
Charles  Henry  Ross,  b.  c.  1842;    d.  1897   (see 
Boase,  «  Modern  English  Biography,'  vol.  vi.).] 

RTJSPINI. — James  Bladen  Ruspini  was 
admitted  to  Westminster  School  Jan.  20, 
L779,  and  George  Ruspini  June  2,  1779. 
The  former  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Cheva- 
lier Bartholomew  Ruspini,  of  Pall  Mall, 
surgeon  dentist  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  carried  on  his  father's  business.  Any 
information  concerning  these  Ruspinis 
would  be  of  service.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

ABERCROMBIE  OR  ABERCROMBY. — Alex- 
ander Abercromby  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  in  1748,  aged  10,  and  James 
Abercromby  in  1720,  aged  13.  Any  in- 
formation about  them  is  desired. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

ABBOT. — Mordecai  Abbot  was  admitted 
to  Westminster  School  in  1748,  aged  10, 
and  Sloper  Abbot  in  1718,  aged  8.  Can 
any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help  me  to 
identify  these  Abbots  ?  Their  parentage 
is  not  given  in  the  admissions. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

'  THE  PRIVATE  PAPERS  OF  HENRY  RYE- 
CROFT.'- — Can  anyone  inform  me  whether 
'  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft ' 
represent  in  fact  Gissing's  own  life.  If  so, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  foretold 
his  own  death. 

Also,  where  and  how  did  he  die  and  how 
long  after  receiving  his  legacy  ? 

A.  EGERTON. 


"  BETWEEN  THE  DEVIL  AND  THE  DEEP 
SEA." — -What  is  the  fons  et  origo  of  this  ex- 
pression ? 

THEODORE  P.  BROCKLEHTJRST. 

The  Well  House,  Giggleswick-in-Craven,  Yorks. 

[This  has  often  been  discussed  in  '  N.  &  Q.r 
The  fullest  answers  will  be  found  at  9  S.  viii.  48, 
where  Q.  V.  gives  the  earliest  quotation  for  the 
phrase  in  the  '  N.E.D.' — from  Col.  Robert  Monro 
(1637).  It  is  also  quoted  from  a  letter  of  1697. 
MB.  HOLDEN  MACMICHAEL  suggests  that  the  phrase 
was  adopted  by  the  Royalists  in  allusion  to 
Cromwell — "  the  deep  C."  The  phrase  is  also- 
found  as  "  Between  the  Devil  and  the  Dead  sea." 
At  8  S.  xi.  336,  V.  R.  points  out  that  it  is  the 
English  equivalent  of  "  inter  sacrum  et  saxum."] 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  AND  THE  CHRIST  CHILD, 
— An  ancient  brass  in  Weeke  Church,  Win- 
chester. Are  there  any  similar  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  England  ?  C.  B.  EVANS. 

Beechcroft,  Berwick  Road,  Shrewsbury. 

DR.  WHITTENBTJRY. — Is  anything  known 
of  Dr.  Whittenbury,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
Liverpool.  He  married  in  1790  (?)  Lydia 
Elizabeth  Dinwiddie  ?  Who  were  the  parents 
of  this  Whittenbury  ? 

R.  D.  WHITTENBTJRY-KAYE. 

HERALDIC  :  THE  HELMET. — In  the  arms 
of  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor,  Baronet,  on  the 
cover  of  Mr.  Gatty's  very  interesting  work, 
*  Mary  Davies  and  the  Manor  of  Ebury,' 
the  helmet  appears  to  be  that  of  an  Esquire. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  during  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  not  the  practice 
to  depict  the  helmet  in  different  ways  in 
order  to  denote  the  rank  of  the  bearer. 

At  what  period  did  this  practice  first 
come  into  general  use  ? 

FREDERIC  CROOKS. 

AGNETA  JOHNSTON. — Who  were  the 
parents  and  grandparents  of  Agneta  John- 
ston of  York,  who  married  (3rd  wife)  Charles 
Yorke,  b.  Dec.  30,  1722,  Lord  Chancellor 
Jan.  17,  1770  (Baron  Morden).  She  died 
Dec.  31,  1820.  M.  B. 

ISABELLA  ROUTLEDGE. — I  want  the 
parents  and  grandparents  of  Isabella  Rout- 
ledge,  who  married  Samuel  Swinton,  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  died  1839.  I  believe  her 
father  was  an  Indian  civilian.  M.  B. 

"  LADY  MADGE  PLUNKET." — One  of  Du 
Maurier's  books  has  an  introduction  by 
"  his  cousin,  Lady  Madge  Plunket."  I 
am  told  this  is  a  pen-name  ;  can  any  one 
tell  me  the  real  name  ?  BURDOCK. 
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AN  ANECDOTE  ABOUT  CROMWELL'S 
METHODS  OF  DIPLOMACY. — In  '  The  Provi- 
dence of  God  Illustrated  '  (Leeds,  1835,  and 
quoted  in  Pike's  '  Quaker  Anecdotes,' 
Nottingham,  1880,  pp.  23,  24)  there  is  a 
story  about  Oliver's  vigorous  "  diplomacy." 
A  Quaker  had  lost  a  vessel  through  unjust 
confiscation  by  the  French  in  time  of  peace. 
On  complaining  to  the  Protector,  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  with  a  letter  to  Mazarin. 
Cromwell  told  him  to  wait  three  days  only 
for  complete  compensation,  and  notify 
Mazarin  that  he  had  orders  to  return  to 
London  at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  Friend 
returned  without  the  money.  Whereupon 
Cromwell  seized  several  French  ships,  sold 
them,  paid  the  Quaker  his  price  and  then 
gave  the  balance  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
who  now  heard  of  the  transaction  for  the 
first  time  !  Is  this  story  true  ? 

ALBERT  J.  EDMUNDS. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

REFERENCE  WANTED  (TENNYSON). — Where 
did  Tennyson  allude  to  "  the  garnet-headed 
yaffingale  "  ?  J.  R.  H. 

AUTHOR    WANTED. — Could     anyone    complete 
the  following  lines   and  say  who  wrote  them  ? 
Matthew  Arnold  has  been  searched  in  vain. 
"  Beneath  the  stream  shallow  and  light 

Of  what  we  say  we  feel, 
There  flows     .     .     . 

Of  what  we  think  we  feel, 
.     .     .     strong,  obscure  and  deep, 
Of  what  we  feel  indeed." 

C.  R.  G. 


ivcpltes. 

THOMAS    STUKELEY. 
(12  S.  ix.  191,  235,  255,  278,  336.) 

THOMAS,  who  was  born  about  1525, 
was  the  third  of  the  five  sons  of  Sir 
Hugh  Stucley  of  Affeton,  though  the 
report  was  current  in  his  lifetime,  and 
was  probably  spread  by  himself,  that  he 
was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Henry  VIII. 
He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  alluding  to  King 
Charles  IX.  of  France  as  his  uncle.  DR. 
JOYCE  is  in  error  in  speaking  of  the  year 
1579,  of  "  a  small  squadron  of  three  ships," 
and  of  "  700  Italian  soldiers."  Six  hundred 
soldiers,  mostly  Tuscans  but  including  some 
Corsican  bandits,  sailed  with  Stucley,  who 
had  been  created  Marquis  of  Leinster  by 
the  Pope,  from  Port'  Ercole  on  Feb.  3, 
1578,  on  board  a  ship  of  800  tons  burden, 


named  the  San  Giovanni  Battista,  which 
was  considered  large  enough  to  take  the 
whole  expedition,  including  some  Irish 
priests  and  students,  to  Ireland.  Her  owner 
was  Signor  Antonio  Spinola,  and  her  captain 
Nicolo  Carregha,  both  of  Genoa.  She 
reached  Cascaes  on  April  18.  On  the  way 
Stucley  had  picked  up  100  additional 
Spanish  soldiers.  Immediately  on  his 
arrival  he  asserted  his  intention  of  serving 
with  King  Sebastiao  in  Africa  for  two  or 
three  months,  but  on  April  26  wrote  to  the 
Pope,  the  Cardinal  of  Como  (Tolomeo 
Galli),  the  Nuncio  of  Spain  (Filippo  Sega), 
and  the  Archdeacon  of  Cambrai  (Owen 
Lewis)  from  Lisbon  announcing  his  arrival 
without  telling  them  of  his  intention  except 
vaguely.  On  May  3  the  King  reviewed  the 
troops,  on  May  5  Stucley  went  ashore  to  a 
house  in  Lisbon  which  the  King  had  given 
him,  and  before  May  23  the  soldiers  were 
disembarked  and  sent  to  garrison  a  terra- 
zuola  called  Deiras,  10  miles  from  Lisbon. 
On  June  18  the  Cardinal  of  Como  wrote 
to  Bishop  Sega  explicitly  consenting  on 
conditions  to  the  employment  of  Stucley 's 
forces  by  the  King  of  Portugal.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  else  could  have  been  done. 
The  Cardinal,  like  every  one  else,  was  well 
aware  that  it  was  quite  useless  for  Stucley 
to  go  to  Ireland  without  Fitzmaurice,  and 
it  was  not  known  precisely  where  the  latter 
was,  nor  when  he  meant  to  cross  to  Ireland. 
In  the  meantime  the  troops  could  not  be 
kept  at  Lisbon  eating  their  heads  off  and 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  If  the  King 
would  take  them  away  and  pay  their  wages 
for  three  months  and  give  the  Pope  an 
equivalent  number  of  soldiers  on  his  return, 
there  was  some  chance  that  Fitzmaurice 
would  then  be  in  Ireland  and  the  expedition 
could  proceed.  Otherwise  it  would  have  to 
be  abandoned. 

Moreover,  ever  since  leaving  Port'  Ercole 
Stucley  had  had  constant  quarrels  with 
the  Irish  ecclesiastics  who  accompanied  the 
expedition.  Mgr.  Roberto  Fontana,  the 
Collector  of  Portugal,  reported  that  none 
of  them  had  ever  had  a  good  word  for 
Stucley,  who  had  no  possessions  or  friends 
in  Ireland  and  was  hated  as  an  Englishman. 
He  says  in  another  letter  that  "  between 
these  two  nations  there  is  a  natural  hatred 
which  cannot  be  either  in  fact  covered  up 
nor  yet  dissimulated." 

As  is  well  known  Stucley  lost  his  life 
on  Aug.  4,  1578,  in  the  battle  of  Al  Kasr 
al  Kebir,  or,  in  Portuguese,  Alcagar-Quibir. 
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According  to  an  account  sent  to  Rome  by 
his  paymaster,  Sebastiano  di  San  Joseppi, 
who  had  stayed  behind  at  Lisbon,  very 
early  in  the  battle  "  a  cannon-ball  took 
off  his  legs."  However,  one  Helia  (?  Hely  or 
Healey),  an  old  servant  of  Stucley's  (who 
was  captured  by  the  Moors,  but  managed 
to  escape  with  the  connivance  of  the 
alcaid  his  master,  a  rich  renegade  of  Ragusa, 
and  arrived  at  Lisbon  April  21,  1579), 
told  Mgr.  Fontana  that  Stucley  was  wounded 
by  a  scimitar,  when  far  from  his  troops, 
and  also  by  a  harquebus,  fired  apparently  by 
his  Ovvn  men,  who  hated  him. 

'  The  Battell  of  Alcazar,'  printed  in 
1594,  and  reprinted  in  1907,  and  generally 
ascribed  to  George  Peele,  is  a  play  entirely 
destitute  of  authority  as  history.  For 
example,  the  Irish  bishop  who  accompanied 
Stucley  to  Lisbon,  who  in  reality  was 
Donough  Oge  O' Gallagher,  Bishop  of  Killala 
(Sept.  4,  1570),  and  afterwards  (March  23, 
1580)  Bishop  of  Down,  is  referred  to  as 
"  the  reverent  lordly  bishop  of  saint 
Asses,"  i.e.,  St.  Asaph  ;  Stucley  is  said  to 
have  arrived  there  "  with  seven  shippes, 
two  pinnaces,  and  six  thousand  men "  ; 
the  Pope  is  alluded  to  as  "  Pope  Gregorie 
the  seventh  "  ;  and  in  the  account  of  the 
battle  it  is  stated  that : — 

The  left  or  middle  battell  of  Italians 

And  Germiri  horseman  Stul^ley  doth  command  ; 

and  that  he  was  slain  by  two  of  his  Italian 
captains  named  lonas  and  Hercules. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

ASTLEY'S  AND  SANGER'S  CIRCUSES  (12  S. 
ix.  329). — Astley's  was  taken  over  by 
Mr.  George  Sanger  in  1873,  who  retained 
it  for  circus  performances  till  it  was  closed 
in  1895.  George  Sanger — who  called  him- 
self "  Lord  "  Gebrge  Sanger  as  an  advertise- 
ment at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  R. 
Sims — was,  it  will  be  recalled,  brutally  mur- 
dered in  his  85th  year  at  Park  Farm,  Finch- 
ley,  by  one  of  his  employees  named  Cooper, 
in  November,  1911.  The  murderer  commit- 
ted suicide  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
between  Highgate  and  Crouch  End  before  he 
could  be  arrested.  According  to  '  Fifty 
Years  of  a  Londoner's  Life,'  by  H.  G.  Hibbert, 
the  house  known  as  Astley's  vanished  before 
street  improvements  in  1902. 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

After  being  burned  down  on  Aug.  16,  1794, 
and  again  on  Sept.  2,  1803,  Astley's  Amphi- 
theatre, re-erected  in  horse  shoe  shape,  was 


opened  on  Easter  Monday,  1804.  The  elder 
Astley  died  in  1814  and  the  younger  in  1821, 
when  the  premises  became  Davis'  s  Amphi- 
theatre. The  original  name  persisted,  how- 
ever, while  the  circus  was  run  by  successive 
owners,  until  Sanger  removed  there,  in  1873, 
from  the  Agricultural  Hall  at  Islington. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

Philip  Astley,  born  in  1742,  opened 
a  wooden  unroofed  circus  in  Lambeth,  in 
what  is  now  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
in  1770.  Subsequently  it  was  roofed  and 
otherwise  improved  and  became  known  as 
the  Royal  Grove  Theatre,  though  not  under 
the  royal  aegis  in  any  way.  The  Royal  Grove 
Theatre  was  burnt  to  the  ground  on  Aug.  24, 
1794,  and  shortly  rebuilt,  and  in  1798,  under 
royal  patronage,  was  re  -opened  as  Astley's 
Royal  Amphitheatre.  On  Sept.  2,  1803,  as 
Toone  ('  Chr.  Hist.'  ii.,  p.  514)  records  :  — 

The  Amphitheatre  belonging  to  Messrs.  Astley 


took  fire  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the 
persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the  lights  care- 
fully extinguished  ;  the  immense  quantity  of  com- 


bustible matter  for  fireworks,  &c.,  caused  the 
flames  to  rage  with  astonishing  fury,  and  eventu- 
ally burnt  the  whole  fabric  to  the  ground,  'together 
with  upwards  of  40  other  houses. 

It  was  rebuilt  in  1804.  Astley  established 
19  equestrian  theatres,  including  buildings 
at  Paris  and  Dublin,  and  the  Olympic 
Pavilion  in  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  which 
he  sold  to  Robert  William  Elliston  in  1812  for 
£2,800.  This,  as  the  Olympic  Theatre,  sur- 
vived until  about  22  years  ago.  Astley  died 
in  Paris  in  1814,  and  his  son  died  also  in 
Paris  in  1821.  The  Amphitheatre  was  still 
in  existence  in  1871,  when  it  was  leased  by 
John  and  George  Sanger.  I  do  not  know 
when  it  was  demolished.  John  Sanger, 
having  dissolved  partnership  with  his 
brother,  died  Aug.  22,  1889,  but  his  business 
was  taken  over  by  his  eldest  son  John,  and 
afterwards  by  his  second  son  Lord  George. 
Lord  George  Sanger'  s  Circus  still  goes  round 
the  country,  though  I  believe  the  eponymous 
hero  to  be  dead,  and  that  it  has  no  per- 
manent local  habitation.  There  are  bio- 

fraphies  of  P.  Astley,  R.  W.  Elliston,  and 
.  Sanger  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

JOHN  B.  WAINE  WRIGHT. 

"  Astley's  "  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
immortal  '  Sketches  by  Boz  '  ;  there  are 
eight  views  of  it  in  the  Grace  Collection 
(Catalogue,  pp.  650-651).  It  is  now  extinct  ; 
it  was  taken  over  by  Sanger  in  1873.  "  Lord  " 
John  Sanger  is  buried  in  Margate  Cemetery. 
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See  also  '  Old  and  New  London,'  vol.  vi.,  and 
Thomas  Frost's  '  Circus  Life  and  Circus  Cele- 
brities.' J.  ARDAGH. 

Astley's  was  burned  down  for  the  third 
time  in  June,  1841,  while  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Ducrow.  In  the  following  year  was 
erected  the  Amphitheatre  which,  31  years 
later,  in  1873,  was  taken  by  Sanger.  Sanger's 
Circus  still  tours  during  the  summer  months, 
its  winter  quarters  being  near  Horley. 

FRED.  R.  GALE. 

"  Astley's  "  as  a  circus  has  ceased  to  exist. 
Sangers  still  continue  the  tenting  business 
in  the  person  of  the  grandson  of  John  Sanger. 
He  was  in  Aberdeen  this  summer  with  his 
circus,  and  claimed  that  it  started  at  Aberdeen 
100  years  ago,  but  no  satisfactory  proof  was 
given  that  such  was  the  case.  Between  the 
Astley  and  Sanger  ownership  of  the  Surrey 
Circus  there  were  many  proprietors,  the  two 
most  notable  being  Ducrow  and  William 
Cooke. 

The  late  George  Sanger,  shortly  before  his 
death,  contributed  a  history  of  his  family's 
connexion  with  the  circus  business  to  a 
weekly  paper,  the  name  of  which  I  forget, 
and  regret  I  did  not  preserve  the  articles. 
They  were  most  interesting  and  exceed- 
ingly well  expressed.  Among  other  matters 
he  described  how,  when  he  and  his  brother 
John  dissolved  partnership,  they  divided 
£100,000  worth  of  property  without  the  aid 
of  lawyers  or  valuers  by  simply  taking  share 
and  share  about  of  the  stud  and  properties. 

If  G.  F.  WILSON  wants  further  informa- 
tion about  circus  matters  he  should  consult 
'  Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities,'  by 
Thomas  Frost,  '  Recollections  of  an  Eques- 
trian,' by  C.  W.  Montagu,  and  Wallet's 
'  Reminiscences.' 

Mr.  Frost  does  not  mention  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  them  all,  Thomas  Ord,  but 
in  the  current  number  of  The  Scottish  Field 
will  be  found  a  full  account  of  this  very 
popular  entertainer.  Sangers  changed  the 
name  of  Astley's  to  "  The  Grand  National 
Amphitheatre,"  but  to  Londoners  it  was 
always  "  Astley's." 

Aberdeen.  JAMES  LAING. 

R.  HENRY  NEWELL  ("  ORPHEUS  C.  KERR  ") 
(12  S.  ix.  273,  313). — Robert  Henry  Newell, 
who  wrote  as  "  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  "  and 
"  Avery  Glibun"  ("  A  very  glib  'un  "),  was 
bom  in  1836  and  died  in  1901. 

BURDOCK. 


DR.  FIFIELD  ALLEN  (12  S.  ix.  329).— He 
was  collated  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  St. 
Albans,  Oct.  14,  1738,  and  held  it  until 
transferred  to  that  of  Middlesex  in  May, 
1741.  The  latter  dignity  he  retained  until 
his  death,  April  26,  1764. 

He  held  in  succession  four  prebendal  stalls- 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral:  (i.)  Sneating,  1734- 
1736;  (ii.)  Rugmere,  1736-1738;  (iii.)  Mora, 
1738-1743;  (iv.)  St.  Pancras,  1743-1764. 
He  was  also  rector  of  SS.  Anne  and  Agnes, 
London,  from  1736  till  his  death,  and  vicar 
of  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith,  from  1740  to- 
1751,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
was  sub -dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 

He  was  the  son  of  one  Ralph  Allen  of  Oxford 
and  educated  at  Westminster,  from  which 
school  he  was  elected  to  Christ  Church. 
ALFRED  B.  BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 

REBECCA  GODSALVE  (12  S.  ix.  170,  218).— 
I  may  perhaps  supplement  MR.  YOUNGER'* 
note  by  stating  that,  if  my  memory  serve* 
me  correctly,  Godsalve  is  the  name  of  a  well- 
known  working-class  family  at  Wansteacl, 
Essex,  with  which  parish  they  have  been 
identified,  I  think,  for  more  than  a  century. 
At  over  3,000  miles  from  all  my  papers  I 
cannot  confirm  or  give  details  of  this  state- 
ment, but  I  give  it  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
EDWARD  FULLER. 

Sarator,  S.E.  Russia. 

BATHS  OR  SALTING  TANKS  (12  S.  ix. 
310). — It  may  interest  MR.  H.  C.  ANDREWS 
to  know  that  specimens  of  these  receptacles 
have  been  met  with  and  seen  in  use  as  feed- 
ing troughs  for  pigs  and  other  cattle  in  farm- 
yards in  outlaying  districts  in  Northumber- 
land and  Cumberland  on  the  line  of  the  old 
Roman  Wall. 

I  came  across  one  a  few*  years  ago  (and 
no  doubt  it  is  there  now)  at  Housteads  (the 
Roman  camp  and  station  of  "  Borcovicus  "). 
This  receptacle  lies  just  outside  the  camp, 
which  is  situate  in  a  bleak  and  isolated  spot 
on  the  wild  fells  of  Northumberland  near 
Bardon  Mill.  It  is  of  quarried  stone  about 
5ft.  long,  3|ft.  wide  and  2£ft.  deep,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  and  with  a  sloping 
bottom.  Some  antiquarians  say  it  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  salting  their 
meat,  but  an  old  shepherd  who  was 
born  (and  lives  ?)  in  a  lonely  cottage  near 
by  the  camp  told  me  his  father,  also  his 
grandfather,  always  described  it  as  a  bath 
in  which  the  Roman  soldiers  of  the  legions 
washed  their  Scottish  prisoners  before  taking 
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them  into  their  camp.  The  ends  and  sides 
are  much  worn  in  places,  showing  distinct 
traces  of  where  the  Roman  soldiers  used 
it  for  sharpening  their*  knives  and  other 
weapons. 

It  is  cracked  through  the  centre,  and  no 
wonder,    as    doubtless    it    has    lain   in   this 
•exposed  position  for  many,  many  centuries. 
A.  A.  FLASHBOURNE. 

"ABTEMUS  WARD"  (12  S.  ix.  310).— 
W.  B.  H.  asks,  "Is  '  Artemas,'  or  '  Arte- 
mus,'  or  are  both  spellings,  correct  ?  " 

Whatever  present  usage  may  determine, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  historically 
"  Artemas "  is  the  right  form.  'Apre/ias 
occurs  in  Greek  inscriptions  and  was  the 
name  of  a  friend  of  St.  Paul  (Epist.  to 
Titus  iii.  12).  In  its  Latin  dress  Artemas 
or  Artema  is  found  in  Varro  and  in  many  in- 
scriptions. 

It  would  seem  that  "  Artemus "  is 
a  modern  (?  American)  form,  due  to  the 
*'  neutral  "  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  in 
its  final  syllable,  and,  perhaps,  in  part  to  the 
analogy  of  proper  names  ending  in  -us. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

4 '  BUTTER  GOES  MAD  TWICE  A  YEAR" 
(12  S.  ix.  330).- — It  is  always  pleasant  to  have 
occasion  to  turn  to  Swift's  4  Polite  Conver- 
sation.' We  get  this  in  Dialogue  I.  : — 

Neverout  :  Miss,  the  Weather  is  so  hot,  that 
my  Butter  melts  on  my  Bread. 

Lady  Answerall :  Why,  Butter,  I've  heard  'em 
say,  is  mad  twice  a  Year. 

In  Vincent  Stuckey  Lean's  4  Collectanea,'  i., 
p.  435,  the  saying  is  quoted  from  Ray's 
4  Collection  of  English  Proverbs,'  1678  : — 

Butter  is  mad  twice  a  year,  Once  in  summer 
heat,  when  it  is  too  thin  and  fluid  ;  and  once  in 
the  cold  of  winter,  when  it  is  too  hard  to  spread. 

Ray  has  a  curious  saying  among  '  Pro- 
verbial Observations  Concerning  Hus- 
bandry, &c.' : — 

Butter's  once  a  year  in  the  cow's  horn. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

VIDA'S  *  GAME  OF  CHESS  '  (12  S.  ix.  332). — 
These  further  English  translations  are  taken 
from  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of 
Printed  Books  : — 

'  Scacchia  ludus  :  chesse  play,  translated  into 
English  verse  by  G.  B..'  1597. 

Transl.  by  Mr.  [W.I  Ersldne,  1636. 

Transl.  by  S.  Pullein,  Dublin,  1750. 

Translation,  Eton,   1769. 

Transl.  [by  A.  Murphy],  Amsterdam,  1876. 

Translation,  Oxford,  1778. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 


MAKING  BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW  (12  S. 
ix.  331). — The  straw,  like  many  more  at 
first  sight  seemingly  useless  ingredients 
such  as  are  frequently  to  be  found  in 
medieval  recipes  and  secrets,  is  probably 
capable  of  scientific  explanation.  The 
addition  of  straw  would,  in  the  case  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  contribute  towards  even  drying 
and  prevent  warping.  If  the  bricks  were 
burnt  the  straw  would  tend  to  prevent 
"blowing."  Theophilus;  in  his  'Diversarum 
Artium  Schedula  '  (twelfth  century),  instructs 
that  the  clay  for  making  the  arched  roof 
of  a  glass -painter's  kiln  should  be  mixed 
with  horse -dung  and  dry  hay  in  the  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one.  This  would  make 
the  mixture  porous  and*  prevent  cracking. 
Fletcher,  Russell  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
gas  engineers,  recommend  that  the  roofs 
of  kilns  and  furnaces,  when  in  need  of  repair, 
should  be  mended  with  a  mixture  of  fire- 
clay, silicate  of  soda  (water-glass)  and  saw- 
dust. The  sawdust  carbonizes  in  the  heat 
of  the  kiln  and  leaves  the  fireclay  full  of 
cells  like  a  sponge,  which  is  less  likely  to 
crack  than  ,a  perfectly  homogeneous  sub- 
stance. JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 

That  very  helpful  compilation,  Dr.  William 
Smith's  '  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,' 
notes,  sub  '  Brick ' : — 

The  Israelites,  in  common  with  other  captives, 
were  employed  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs  in 
making  bricks  and  in  building.  .  .  .  Egyptian 
bricks  were  not  generally  dried  in  kilns  but  in 
the  sun,  and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm 
as  when  first  put  up.  ...  When  made  of  the 
Nile  mud  they  required  straw  to  prevent  cracking, 
and  rude  brick  walls  had  frequently  the  additional 
security  of  a  layer  of  reeds  and  sticks  placed 
at  intervals  to  act  as  binders. 

Another  commentator  asserts  that  the 
straw  was  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the 
clay.  Its  silicious  quality  would  increase 
the  durability  of  the  bricks.  ST.  SWITHIN. 


*  ALBUM  AMICORUM  '  OF  WANDERING 
SCHOLARS  (12  S.  ix.  309,  356). — These  are 
not  uncommon  ;  they  often  figure  in  con- 
tinental booksellers'  sale  and  auction  cata- 
logues of  MSS.,  &c.  Some  years  ago  I 
handled  a  few  in  the  British  Museum,  where, 
I  was  told  at  the  time,  they  had  about 
150  of  them.  The  poetic  effusions  are  in 
most  cases  worthless,  but  the  names,  dates, 
and  places  of  stay  of  the  scholars  and  their 
friends  often  give  valuable  clues  to  bio- 
graphers. L.  L.  K. 
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ST.  COLME'S  CHARM  (12  S.  ix.  330).— 
Saint  Bride  and  her  brat, 
Saint  Colme  and  his  cat, 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear. 
Keep  the  house  frae  reif  and  wear.* 

Scott,  *  Guy  Mannering,  chap.  iii. 

Allan  Cunningham  ('Songs  of  Scotland' 
(1825)  vol.  i.,  p.  139)  has  the  following 
version : — 

Who  sains  the  house  to-night  ? 

They  that  sain  it  ilka  night — 

Saint  Bryde,  and  her  brat, 

Saint  Colme,  and  his  hat, 

Saint  Michael  and  his  spear 

Keep  this  house  from  the  weir. 
Such  songs  were  popular — lyrical  prayers 
to  protect  the  house  from  the  wild  Bor- 
derers. 

As  St.  Bride  was  vowed  to  perpetual  vir- 
ginity from  the  age  of  14,  "  her  brat " 
cannot  be  a  child  in  the  Shakespearian 
sense  ("this  brat  is  none  of  mine"),  but 
rather  the  cloak,  veil,  or  apron  which  the 
name  signifies  in  Gaelic,  as  well  as  in  Irish. 
The  "  brat,"  however,  is  not  the  symbol  of 
St.  Bride.  That  is  a  tongue  of  flame  repre- 
senting, I  think,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

I  can  find  no  reference  to  either  St. 
Colme's  hat  or  cat  in  the  books  I  have  been 
able  to  consult  here. 

W.    COTJRTHOPE   FORMAN. 

JEWS'  DISABILITIES  (12  S.  ix,  250,  294). — 
PAN  will  find  a  good  deal  of  information 
in  vol.  v.  of.  *  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia.' 
Jacobs' s  '  The  Jews  of  Angevin  England  ' 
and  Blunt 's  '  History  of  the  Jews  in  England,' 
both  British  publications,  will  also  afford 
information.  HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 

SURNAMES  WITH  DOUBLE  LETTERS  (12  S. 
ix.  332).— I  hope  W.  J.  M.  and  other 
"  Notequerists "  will  pursue  this  matter 
further.  I  do  not  think  the  names  will  be 
found  to  have  contained  these  double 
letters  originally.  During  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries  registrars  and 
parish  clerks  either  attempted  to  adjust 
orthography  to  local  pronunciation,  or 
found  some  beauty  in  long  names  of  which  the 
owners  were  unconscious.  Dering,  Roper, 
Huberd,  Mannock,  to  take  Kent  names  as 
they  occur,  became  Deering,  Hooper,  Hub- 
boorde,  Mannooch,  but  I  doubt  whether 
this  originated  with  the  respective  families. 
Compare  the  Amies  or  Armas  family,  who 
continued  to  sign  themselves  thus  long 

*  Bobbery  and  injury. 


|  after  they  appeared  in  official  lists  as  the 
AmoSy  which  was  more  familiar  to  "  clerks  " 
of  all  kinds.  PERCY  HULBTTRD. 

• 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME 
(12  S.  ix.230,  273,312,  336).— The  late  Duke 
of  Beaufort  (8th  Duke)  named  all  his  five 
sons  Henry,  after  himself  and  his,  with  one 
exception,  predecessors  in  the  dukedom. 
Most  of  the  Earls  of  Shaf tesbury  have  borne 
the  name  of  Anthony,  and  the  7th  Earl 
named  all  his  five  sons  Anthony  ;  the  present 
(the  9th)  Earl  has  continued  the  custom  of 
the  family  with  his  two  sons.  I  can  only 
suppose  as  regards  these  families  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  each  respective  representative 
that  the  Christian  names  of  the  1st  Duke 
and  the  1st  Earl  in  them  should  be  per- 
petuated whilst  their  families  last. 

CROSS -CROSSLET. 

I  can  quote  from  parish  registers  cases 
of  the  same  name  and  infant  mortality  at 
that  date,  which  accounts  for  these  efforts 
to  keep  a  family  Christian  name  extant. 

E.  E.  COPE. 

THE  PRINTS  AND  LIBRARY  OF  JOSEPH 
NOLLEKENS  (12  S.  ix.  328). — -Who  was 
J.  T.  Smith  ?  Was  he  related  to  Benjamin 
Smith,  of  Harewood  Square,  London,  1850, 
who  possessed  the  Gainsborough  picture 
of  the  Pomeranian  dog  and  puppy  men- 
tioned in  Smith's  *  Life  of  Nollekens  '  ? 

E.  E.  COPE. 

CHARLES  WITHER  (12  S.  ix.  329).— 
The  advowson  of  Ashe,  Hants,  was  bought 
in  1660  for  £360  by  Mr.  George  Wither  of 
Hall,  and  passed  in  1677  to  his  brother 
Charles  Wither.  It  then  went  to  Charles, 
son  of  Charles  Wither,  and  finally  to  the 
daughter  of  the  latter,  Henrietta  Maria, 
wife  of  Edmund  Brampston  of  Boreham, 
Essex,  1748,  who,  in  1755S  sold  presenta- 
tions of  Ashe  Rectory. 

Apparently  the  Worsleys  were  connected 
with  Ashe  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

(From  *  The  History  of  Ashe,'  by  the  Rev. 
F.  W.  Thoyts.)  E.  E.  COPE. 

Finchampstead.  Berks. 

REV.  E.  DAVIES,  POET  (12  S.  ix.  292, 
338). — According  to  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  MR.  RUSSELL  MARKLAND  is  in 
error  in  confusing  the  Chancellor  of  Brecon 
with  the  author  of  '  Blaise  Castle,'  who  Was 
the  Rev.  Edward  Davies,  rector  of  Port- 
skewett  and  Sudbrook  in  Monmouthshire. 
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The  rector  of  Portskewett  was  not  nearly 
so  prolific  in  literature  as  the  Chancellor 
of  Brecon,  having  only  written  one  other 
book — a  sermon  on  Luke  xix.  entitled 
'  Zaccheus,'  published  in  Bristol  in  1770, 
and  which  could  not  possibly  be  by  the 
Chancellor,  who  was  only  born  in  1756. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

GEORGE  WATESON.  RECTOR  OF  MILL- 
BROOK  (12  S.  ix.  72,'  317). — The  following 
entry  from  Foster's  '  Alum.  Ox.'  will  prob- 
ably answer  MR.  CHAMBERS' s  query  : — 

Berkeley,  William,  Gent.  Brasenose  Coll.  : 
matric.  16  Nov.  1650;  B.A.  16  Jan.  1650-1; 
M.A.  27  June,  1653  ;  one  of  these  names  rector 
of  Clophill,  Beds,  1665. 

WM.    ASHETON   TONGE. 

HATCHMENTS  (12  S.  ix.  310,  337).— I  find 
in  going  through  my  notes  that  the  last 
hatchment  that  I  noticed  was  not  Lady 
Rosebery's — as  mentioned  previously — but 
one  in  Grafton  Street,  London,  W.  This 
was  in  1893,  also  of  a  lady.  She  was, 
according  to  the  arms,  a  Cavendish -Ben - 
thick  by  birth.  The  arms  of  her  husband 
I  do  not  recollect.  Surely  many  contri- 
butors who  went  about  London,  more 
than  I  did,  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
could  give  us  instances  of  a  much  later  date 
than  1893.  These  hatchments  were  not 
displayed  only  after  the  head  of  the  family 
had  died,  as  some  seem  to  imagine,  but  in 
earlier  days  every  member  of  an  armigerous 
family  was  in  this  way  mourned  for,  even 
children.  W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.ll. 

Those  of  us  with  retentive  memories  will 
recall  how  such  tokens  upon  the  fronts  of 
London  mansions  were  quite  usual.  One, 
for  example,  was  displayed  on  the  town 
residence  of  a  deceased  Duke,  for  many 
months,  in  Grosvenor  Place. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OF  EMINENT  SCIENTISTS 
(12  S.  ix.  250,  315,  359).—!.  Rev.  W. 
Buckland ;  his  monument  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite  is  in  Islip  churchyard. 

12.  Lord    Avebury,    died    at    Kingsgate 
Castle,  Kent,  and  was  buried  in  Farnborough 
churchyard. 

13.  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  died  at  Montreal 
and  was  probably  buried  there. 

J.  ARDAGH. 


MULBERRIES  (12  S.  ix.  308,  337).— Much 
information  will  be  found  in  '  London  Trees  ' 
(A.  D.  Webster),  1920,  pp.  79-83  ;  "  Gather- 
ing Mulberries  in  Finsbury  Circus  '  is  the 
subject  of  the  frontispiece.  J.  ARDAGH. 

SCHOOL  MAGAZINES  (12  S.  viii.  325  ;  ix.  54, 
96,  175,  217,  238,  276).— This  early  instance 
is  verbatim  from  a  bookseller's  catalogue  of 
1863  :— 

MACCLESFIELD. — The  Non-Descript  [a  Quaint 
College  Magazine]  by  the  Students  of  Macclesfleld, 
12mo;  pp.  190  ;  Nos.  1  to  20,  all  that  were  ever 
published.  Manchester  printed,  1805. 

W.  B.  H. 

REPRINTS  OF  OLD  NEWSPAPERS  (12  S.  ix. 
209). — An  issue  of  those  named  was  made 
some  25  years  since  by  the  Curio  Publishing 
Co.,  5,  Hind  Court,  Fleet  Street,  and 
included,  in  facsimile,  the  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey,  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Death- 
warrant  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  There 
was  no  date  of  publication  ;  the  cover  was 
headed  '  The  Greatest  Literary  Curiosity 
of  the  Age,'  and  the  price  was  one  shilling. 

W.  B.  H. 

TUDOR  TREVOR,  EARL  OF  HEREFORD 
(12  S.  ix.  290,  334). — Will  MRS.  COPE  be 
so  kind  as  to  say  where  I  can  obtain 
fuller  information  concerning  the  descend- 
ants of  Tudor  Trevor  ?  I  particularly 
wish  to  trace  the  connexion  with  Trevor 
of  Brynkinallt  and  Jeffreys  (or  Galfridus) 
of  Acton.  FAIRLEA. 

NAMING  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS  IN  INNS. 
(12  S.  ix.  189,  231,  255,  274,  318).— I  stayed 
in  September,  1907,  at  the  County  Hotel, 
Durham,  and  though  I  cannot  now  recall 
particulars  I  remember  that  the  bedrooms 
were  all  named  and  our  bills  so  made  out. 

FAIRLEA. 

VIREMENT  (12  S.  ix.  208). — This  method 
of  adjusting  profit  and  loss  accounts  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  consequences  that 
attended  the  conjoint  financial  system  of 
the  Entente,  which  came  into  effect  after 
the  opening  of  the  war.  The  word  itself  is 
the  French  substantive  of  the  verb  virer,  to 
turn,  change.  Littre  explains,  s.v.  tlje  terme 
de  commerce,  as  "  transport  d'une  dette  active 
fait  a  une  somme  de  pareille  valeur"  ;  and 
terme  de  budget,  which  is  the  actual  illustra- 
tion required  by  HIPPOCLIDES,  as  "  virement 
de  fonds,  transport  de  fonds  d'nn  chapitre 
du  budget  sur  un  autre."  N.  H. 
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DANTE'S  BEARD  (12  S.  ix.  271,  315). — Pace 
the  commentators  on  the  "la  barba "  of 
'  Purg.'  xxxi.  68,  MB.  BUSH'S  suggestion,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  not  altogether  on  such  "  dan- 
gerous and  delicate  "  ground  as  MB.  ARM- 
STRONG supposes.  Why  shouldn't  Dante 
have  had  a  beard  when  Boccaccio  distinctly 
says  that  he  had  one  ?  ST.  SWITHIN  states 
that  "  Dante  is  represented  with  a  beard  on 
the  tomb  assigned  to  him  in  Ravenna,"  but 
Miss  Phillimore,  in  her  '  Dante  at  Ravenna  ' 
(p.  193),  says,  in  describing  Pietro  Lombardi's 
sculptured  effigy  (A.D.  1483),  which,  ".almost 
as  it  originally  stood,  can  be  seen  to  this  day," 
that 

the  face  being  in  profile,  the  traditional  cast  of 
feature  is  accentuated  by  the  sculptor  .  .  . 
the  chin  is  supported  by  the  left  hand,  the  right 
rests  upon  another  book  laid  open  upon  a  table,  &c. 

The  accompanying  photograph  confirms 
this  description,  and  no  beard  appears 
thereon.  But  it  is  clear  that  no  authentic 
portrait  of  Dante  exists  with  or  without 
beard.  As  Scartazzini  ('  Com.  Prefazione,' 
p.  xi.,  ed.  1893)  observes  : — • 

L'editore  ed  il  commentatore  avevano  1'inten- 
zione  di  corredare  il  volume  del  ritratto  di  Dante. 
Ma  le  difficolta  si  mostrarono  poi  poco  meno  che 
insormontabili.  Quale  dei  molti  ritratti  di  Dante 
scegliere  ?  II  commentatore  e  convinto  che 
nessuno  dei  tanti  ritratti  di  Dante  che  abbiamo  e 
autentico ;  sono  tutti  o  lavori  di  fantasia,  o 
ritratti  erroneamente  creduti  di  Dante.  Or  bene, 
quale  dei  tanti  scegliere  ?  E  qual  mai  valore 
avrebbe  un  tal  ritratto,  del  quale  chi  lo  da  e  per- 
suaso  che  non  sia  autentico !  Binunziammo 
quindi  per  ora  all'  idea. 

And  yet  the  publisher  (Koepli,  Milan), 
ignoring  this  warning,  adorns  the  title  page 
with  the  traditional  ascetic,  Roman-featured 
profile  of  the  poet  ! 

J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

"  WHAT  BETWEEN  "  :  "  WHAT  FROM," 
&c.  (12  S.  ix.  271). — In  a  story  called  '  The 
Magnet,'  by  Frank  H.  Shaw,  in  The  Story- 
teller for  November,  1921,  at  p.  200,  is  this 
sentence  : — "Fortescue  studied  the  situation 
for  an  hour,  his  brain  throbbing  like  a  drum 
what  of  the  repeated  doses  of  quinine  he  had 
swallowed.  HABMATOPEGOS. 

"  SKELDEB  "  and  "  SKELDEBGATE  "  (12  S. 
ix.  272,  313).— J.  O.  Halliwell,  in  his  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,' 
gives  the  following  : — 

Skelder,  to  swindle.  "  If  skeldering  fall  not  to 
decay,  thou  shalt  nourish." — Hawkins,  '  Origin  of 
the  English  Drama,'  iii.  119. 

GEOBGE  MEBBYWEATHEB. 


ENGLISH   ARMY   SLANG  AS  USED  IN 
THE  GREAT  WAR. 

(12  S.  ix.  341.) 

THE  first  list    of   words  under  this  heading 

is    fairly  complete,   I  think,   and  generally 

accurate.     I  venture  to  offer   the  following 

remarks  upon  certain  of   the  words  used  in 

the  list,   under  their    various    headings    of 

classification  : — 
A.    NICKNAMES  AND  PERSONAL  APPELLATIONS. 

BASE-WALLAH.  This  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  of  Hindustani  origin,  since  only  the  latter 
part  of  it  is  so  derived.  Wala  (Hindustani) 
means  a  man,  person,  individual. 

BOBEBJE  (BOBADJI,  BoMMAJEE).  From  Hin- 
dustani Bawarchi,  a  cook. 

BOLO  means  "  speak  !  "  in  Hindustani.  If  the 
same  word  meant  "  a  useless  person,"  it  was 
not  of  Hindustani  origin. 

CAMEL-WALLAH.  See  remarks  against  BASE- 
WALLAH. 

DIE-HARDS.  This  well-known  regimental  nick- 
name can  scarcely  be  termed  ''  war  slang." 

DUG-OUT.  This  can  be  better  described  as  a 
retired  officer  or  soldier  who  returned  to  the 
army  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  Even  officers 
on  the  Reserve  of  Officers  were  so  described. 
They  had  not  necessarily  "  seen  their  best 
days." 

GYPO.  Likewise  Gyppo  and  Gyppie.  ("  G  " 
soft,  as  in  "  gentle.") 

WALLAH.  See  remarks  opposite  Base-Wallah 
and  Camel-Wallah.  This  appellation  was 
by  no  means  always  used  as  either  a 
"  slacker  "  or  a  "  servant."  Cf.  Machine- 
gun-wala.  Usually  speaking  it  had  no 
menial  or  derogatory  significance  at  all. 
Bootee-walla,  "Thomas  Atkins's  "  rendering 
of  Roti-wala  (Hindustani). 

B.   MILITARY  TERMS. 
AMMO.     Also  Ammu. 
NUMBER    ON     (GOT    YOUR).     Also     "  Name    on 

(got  your)." 
PIP-SQUEAK.     Was  the  name  given  early  in  the 

war   to  a  German  light  field-gun  shell,  long 

before  rifle  grenades  appeared. 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
ACDUM.     From  Hindustani  Ek  dam. 
BLIGHTY.      A    more    correct    rendering    of    the 

Hindustani  word  would  be  Wilayati. 
BONDHOOK      (BONDOCK).         From      Hindustani 

Banduq,  a  gun. 
COGGIDGE.     From  Hindustani  Kaghaz,  meaning 

paper.     Similarly  "  Blotting  coggidge." 
CUSHY.     From    Hindustani    Khush,    happy,    in 

easy  circumstances. 
DEKKO.     From    the    Hindustani    verb    DeJchva, 

to  see.       DeJfho  is  the  imperative,   look  or 

see  1     Similarly  Dekker. 

DIXY.     From  Hindustani  Degchi,  a  cooking  pot. 
DUD.     Also  applied  to  a  shell  which  has  failed 

to  explode. 
HOOKEM    (THAT'S    THE).     Bather,    "  That's    the 

order,"      "  That's     the     regulation."     From 

Hindustani,  Hukam,  an  order. 
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LACKERY.     From  Hindustani  Lakri,  wood,  or  a 

stick. 
OO-LA-LA  !     From  the  word  much    employed   to 

show  surprise  by  the  French. 
PAWNEE.     From     Hindustani      Pani,      meaning 

water. 
POZZEE.     I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  this 

word,  which  was  usually  spelt  "  pozzy,"  has 

no  Hindustani  origin  whatever. 
POZZEE-WALLAH.     See    remarks    opposite    Base- 
wallah  and  Camel-wallah. 
PUKKA.     From  Hindustani  Pakka,  real,  thorough, 

&c. 

ROOTI.     From  Hindustani  Rot i,  meaning  ' '  bread. 
SHERBET.     From  the  Persian  Sarbat. 

H.    WILBERFORCE-BELL. 

May  I  begin  the   criticism  on  your  first 

list  of  words  ? 

CHINK.  A  Chinaman.  This  is  hardly  Army 
slang  — •  fairly  universal,  I  think,  and  in 
common  use  in  Limehouse  long  before  the 
Great  War,  also  in  America. 

CIVVY.  A  civilian.  Was  in  use  when  I  joined  the 
Army  in  1874.  "  Civics  "  meant  "  plain  | 
clothes." 

DUG-OUT.  "  One  who  has  seen  his  best  days." 
Perhaps  this  may  arise  from  analogy,  but  the 
original  was  coined  in  the  Boer  War  and  meant 
an  officer  on  the  Pensioned  or  Retired  list,  who 
was  brought  back  to  fill  up  the  greatly  de- 
pleted officer  cadres.  Officers  on  the  list  of 
the  Reserve  of  Officers  were  also  "  dug-outs," 
though  perhaps  on  the  sunny  side  of  40. 

GYPO.  An  Egyptian.  Not  at  all.  "  Gyppo  " 
meant  "  gravy."  Gyppie  or  Gyppy  meant 
an  Egyptian — was  coined  by  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Egypt  in  -'84-' 85  to  denote 
the  Egyptian  Army  (officered  by  English 
officers),  raised  under  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  The 
English  officers  used  to  resent  this  abbreviation 
and  insist  on  the  "  Egyptian  Army "  as 
against  the  more  flippant  "  Gippy  Army." 

JOHNNY.  A  Turk.  Dates  from  the  Crimean  War, 
at  least. 

THE  OLD  MAN.  Hardly  Army  slang  exclusively. 
As  often,  perhaps  oftener,  used  of  the  captain 
of  a  merchant  ship  or  a  Thames  barge.  Ask 
W.  W.  Jacobs. 

PRIVATE  (A).  Not  slang  at  all.  Official  designa- 
tion of  a  soldier  of  the  rank  and  file. 

WALLAH.  Not  Army  slang.  Originally  a  man 
in  any  Government  employment  in  India. 
"  Competition  Wallah,"  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vants who  got  their  appointments  by  com- 
petitive examination  (when  first  introduced) 
as  distinguished  from  those  nominated  by 
Directors  of  H.M.E.I.C.,  and  others  privileged 
to  do  so. 

JACK  JOHNSON.  The  connexion  between  the 
great  negro  pugilist  and  the  big  shell  with 
black  smoke  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

POM-POM.  "  French  75mm.  cannon."  Not  at  all. 
The  pom-pom  was  invented  in  the  Boer  War  ; 
a  machine  gun  firing  a  lib.  shell — the  smallest 
shell  that  was  allowed  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, to  rule  out  explosive  bullets. 

S.O.S.     "  Rockets."     Much  too  wide  a  descrip- 


tion. Rockets  sent  up  as  a  special  signal  to 
supporting  artillery  to  give  assistance  to 
hard-pressed  positions.  "  Save  Our  Souls  " 
— the  wireless  distress  signal  at  sea.  A  dis- 
tress signal  whether  by  rockets  or  otherwise. 

303.  Hardly  slang  ;  an  official  designation  of  the 
calibre  of  the  service  rifle. 

ZERO.  "  The  exact  time  of  attack  "  ;  a  mis- 
leading definition.  Zero  hour  was  the  term 
used  in  preliminary  instructions  for  any 
operation,  to  denote  the  hour  when  these 
operations  would  start.  Subsequently  the 
definite  time  by  the  clock  that  zero  hour  re- 
presented was  circulated  to  troops  and  acted 
on. 

APREE     LER     GARE      FINEE ;    SAN-FAIRY-AN.       The 

colloquial  mispronunciation  of  French  can 
hardly  be  called  slang.  Wipers  and  Eat 
Apples,  for  Ypres  and  Staples,  would  be  as 
much  slang. 

BLOW  THE  GAFF.     Thieves'  slang,  centuries  old. 

BOSKY.  Universal— not  Army  slang — long  before 
the  war. 

BRIE'F.     Bookmakers'    slang — a  betting  ticket. 

BULLY  THE  TROOPS.  Hardly  slang.  A  more 
expressive  form  is  "To  be  b-ggered  about," 
to  be  given  unnecessary  drill  or  manoeuvres. 

CARRY  ON.  Not  slang.  A  regular  Naval  word 
of  command. 

No.  9.  "  An  aperient  pill."  Not  slang  but  a 
definite  compound  in  the  Military  Pharma- 
copoeia. 

GADGET.  Naval  slang.  Any  contraption,  device 
or  new  invention. 

JUGGED.  The  "  stone  jug  "  for  prison  is  thieves' 
slang — very  old. 

SHOW  A  LEG.  Naval  expression.  Men  in  ham- 
-mocks  called  to  "  show  a  leg  "  ensures  their 
being  half  out  of  their  hammocks  when  their 
leg  is  seen.  A  regular  Naval  command. 

"  So  LONG."  Colonial  expression — -long  before 
the  war.  What  is  its  origin  ? 

SCOFF.  This  is  omitted  in  the  listr— a  very  old 
Army  term  for  "  eating." 

STUMER.  Financial  slang  long  before  the  war; 
a  dishonoured  cheque,  and  hence  any  analo- 
gous application. 

VELVET.  Hardly  Army  slang — -racing.  "  To 
stand  on  velvet,"  to  have  arranged  your  bets 
so  that  you  win  whatever  horse  comes  in 
first. 

BOWLER.  Not  given  in  your  list.  "  To  be  given 
your  bowler."  To  be  demobilized — returned 
to  civilian  life — -and  therefore  to  resume  your 
bowler  hat.  Coined,  I  believe,  first  in  the 
Egyptian  campaign  and  Palestine — chiefly 
used  for  officers — -equivalent'  to  degommtf, 
though  the  latter  expression  really  means  to 
lose  your  appointment — cf.  "  Stellen- 
bosched  "  in  the  Boer  War. 

Most  if  not  all  my  remarks  fail  in  applica- 
tion if  the  compilation  is  general,  not  Army, 
slang.  Some  words,  e.g.,  "  Pukka "  (and 
why  not  the  reverse  "  Kutcha  ")  are  merely 
expressive  words  adopted  into  the  English 
language — one  might  equally  say  "  Double 
entente  "  or  "  naif  "  were  slang. 

CONSTANT  READER. 
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J2otrs  on 

Modern  English  Biography.     By  Frederic  Boase. 

Vol.   vi.    (Supplement  vol.   iii.)    L-Z.     (Truro  : 

Netherton  and  Worth,  £2  2s.  net.) 
THE  monumental  work  of  Frederic  Boase  was 
designed ,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  know,  to  give 
biographies  of  notable  characters  who  died 
during  the  half-century  1851-1901.  Perhaps 
reiterated  commendation  grows  wearisome ; 
commendation,  most  amply  deserved,  has  already 
been  lavishly  bestowed  upon  this  great  and  most 
useful  undertaking,  and  on  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  out.  Yet  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  anew  our  sense  of  the  great  debt 
under  which  Boase  has  laid  all  cultivated  persons 
to  the  end  of  time.  There  is  no  service  which 
any  serious  student  can  rank  much  higher  than 
that  of  the  good  guide  who  will  prevent  waste  of 
precious  time  by  giving  what  we  may  call  basic 
facts,  and  offering  the  first  clues  for  further  study. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  "  notable  characters  " 
appearing  here  bear  names  in  everybody's  mouth, 
whom  yet  one  might  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
tracking  down,  if  one  needed  a  date  connected 
with  them  or  some  note  of  a  work  of  theirs.  One 
rather  curious  omission — not  perfectly  consistent 
throughout,  but  so  frequent  as  to  seem  considered 
— is  that  of  the  names  of  wives.  The  husbands 
of  remarkable  married  ladies  are  duly  entered, 
but,  for  all  this  volume  tells  us,  William  Morris 
(to  take  one  example)  might  have  been  a  life-long 
bachelor. 

As  in  the  previous  volumes,  some  of  the  best 
material  is  furnished  in  interesting  notes  to  the 
main  biography ;  and  reference,  from  another 
point  of  view,  is  facilitated  by  an  excellent  index 
of  the  most  important  and  curious  facts  included. 
A  study  of  these  entries  reveals  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  work,  as  no  mere  reading 
through  of  the  columns  can.  Here  we  are  told 
of  the  invention  of  the  expression  "  Towers  of 
Silence."  for  the  places  where  the  Parsees  expose 
their  dead  ;  of  the  last  conviction  for  simony  ; 
of  the  identity  of  characters  represented  in 
well-known  novels  ;  of  strange  deaths  ;  pseu- 
donyms, and  the  last  man  in  England  to  wear 
frills. 

The  Preface  supplied  by  Miss  A.  K.  Ranee 
gives  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  author's  life. 
Mention  is  made  of  his  contributions  to  our 
columns,  and  the  names  of  the  late  W.  P.  Courtney 
and  of  Mr.  Ralph  Thomas — happily  still  with 
us — make  further  links  between  '  N.  &  Q.'  and 
this  work.  Mr.  Thomas,  we  are  told,  has  read 
the  whole  of  the  proofs,  and  throughout  has 
given  the  aid  of  valuable  suggestions  and  criti- 
cisms. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  in  hand 
a  work  similar  to  this  for  the  years  1901  to  1951. 
It  is  certainly  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  October  is  a  number  of 
exceptional  interest.  No  doubt  many  readers 
will  turn  first  to  Mr.  Esme  Stuart's  story  of  how 
the  precious  Van  Eyck,  the  great  treasure  of 
Ghent,  was  preserved  from  the  Germans.  Twice, 
we  are  told,  it  was  conveyed  across  the  city  under 
their  very  noses.  Its  actual  hiding-place  is 
naturally  not  revealed.  We  fancy  that  even  this 


much  enlightenment  will  make  the  conveyance  of 
treasures  through  a  captured  city  more  difficult  in 
future.  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Edwards's  account  of 
the  air  raids  on  London  will  not  only  recall  their 
experiences  to  many  Londoners  but  add  several 
fresh  details  to  what  has  been  generally  known. 
Mr.  Haines  writes  very  pleasantly  on  recent 
Shakespearian  research,  but  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  the  latest  discoveries  which  have  de- 
finitely fixed  the  site  of  the  Globe  to  the  south  of 
Maid  Lane.  Mr.  Garnett  on  Tchekov  and  his 
art  should  prove  useful  to  the  enthusiasts  who 
have  so  diligently  been  heightening  the  pedestal  of 
the  great  Russian.  Their  zeal  is  not  invariably 
according  to  knowledge.  A  very  charming 
article  is  Sir  J.  G.  Frazer's  study  of  Roman  life  in 
the  time  of  Pliny  the  younger.  In  '  The  Origin  of 
Hindu  Serious  Drama '  Sir  William  Ridgeway 
carries  further  his  argument,  already  known  to 
students  of  Indian  religion,  that  not  exclusively 
in  the  worship  of  Krishna,  but  also  in  the  worship 
and  propitiation  of  the  dead,  must  the  sources  of 
the  historical  and  tragic  drama  of  Hindustan  be 
sought.  Mr.  C.  E.  Laurence  gives  utterance  to 
several  wholesome  truths  in  a  lively  essay  on 
'  Best  Sellers,'  and  we  could  almost  wish  that  his 
trenchant  paragraphs  had  appeared  in  some 
periodical  read  generally  by  less  enlightened 
readers.  We  have  for  several  years  followed  the 
historical  work  of  Professor  Tout  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest,  and  have  accordingly  seen  with 
great  pleasure  the  competent  appreciation  of  it  in 
Dr.  Liebermann's  '  New  Light  on  Medieval  Eng- 
land.' We  confess  to  an  opinion  that  enough  for 
the  present  has  been  written  about  Cardinal 
Manning,  but  Mr.  Algernon  Cecil,  if  he  rather  con- 
siders that  familiar  figure  from  his  own  angle  than 
adds  appreciably  to  our  understanding,  at  least 
writes  very  agreeably.  Mr.  MacColl,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield's  '  History  of 
French  Architecture  from  the  Death  of  Mazarin 
till  the  Death  of  Louis  XV.,'  contributes  one  of  the 
best  papers  of  a  number  which,  to  repeat  what  we 
started  with,  is  unusually  good. 


to  Correspondent*. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  '  — Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  ' '  The  Pub- 
lishers " — at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G. 4  ;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G. 4. 
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a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


ENGLISH  ARMY  SLANG. — It  is  proposed 
to  insert  lists  of  new  words  every  other 
week,  and,  in  each  intervening  week,  com- 
ments on  and  corrections  of  words  and 
definitions  already  given. 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  WATERLOO. 

THE  writer  of  this  interesting  letter,  Alex- 
ander Pringle,  younger  of  Whytbank,  was 
the  eldest  of 

those  sportive  boys, 
Companions  of  my  mountain  joys, 
Just  at  the  age,  'twixt  boy  and  youth, 
When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 

referred  to  by  Scott  in  '  Marmion  '  (Intro- 
duction to  canto  ii.),  and  was  one  of  the 
poet's  companions  on  his  visit  to  the  battle- 
field of  Waterloo.  He  was  Scott's  junior 
by  twenty  years,  having  been  born  in  1791. 


He  succeeded  his  father  in  1827,  became 
M.P.  for  Selkirkshire,  and  was  a  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
resigned  on  the  conscientious  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  Maynooth  Grant.  He 
was  then  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Register 
of  Sasines  in  Scotland,  and  held  that  office 
until  his  death  in  1857. 

Apart  from  this  neighbourly  association 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Abbotsford, 
Alexander  Pringle  and  his  mother  form  a 
far-reaching  link  with  the  past.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  Alexander 
Pringle  of  Whytbank  (1747-1827),  by  Mary, 
(1766-1849)  daughter  of  Johnson's  friend 
Sir  Alexander  Dick  of  Prestonfield  (1703- 
1785).  His  grandfather,  another  Alexander 
Pringle,  was  born  in  1701  and  succeeded 
to  Whytbank  in  April,  1702.  He  himself, 
as  has  been  said,  died  in  1857,  but  his  younger 
brother,  Robert  Keith  Pringle,  B.C.S., 
who  as  a  child  was  put  into  mourning  for 
the  death  of  Nelson,  in  1805,  survived 
until  1897,  and  left  a  son,  now  of  Whytbank, 
who  served  overseas  in  the  recent  war, 
more  than  110  years  after  his  father's,  170 
years  after  his  grandfather's,  and  more 
than  210  years  after  his  two  paternal  great- 
grandfathers' respective  births. 

Edinr.,  27th  June  1815. 

My  dear  Mother, — I  wrote  to  you  as  you  de- 
sired by  the  post  on  Friday,  but  as  I  was  too  late 
for  that  day  I  fear  my  letter  would  travel  the 
country  after  you.  I  mentioned  then  the  arrival 
of  Thomas  and  Jane.  Jane  has  now  gone  down 
to  Portobello,  and  John  Smith  told  me  to-day 
that  they  find  themselves  very  comfortably  accom- 
modated. Thomas  is  to  sail  for  Aberdeen  by  a 
Smack  to-morrow  night.  He  has  not  got  his 
money  yet  from  Birrell,  as  the  latter  was  from 
home,  but  I  paid  him  the  amount,  and  shall 
get  it  myself  from  Birrell.  The  money  which 
Thomas  had  in  Sir  Wm.  Forbes'  hands  was 
rather  more  than  £200,  and  that  sum  he  imme-  • 
diately  drew  and  paid  to  me.  Tell  my  father 
that  I  send  out  £100  of  it  instead  of  using  his 
draft  and  shall  therefore  destroy  it.  The  other 
£100  I  shall  keep  till  he  directs  me  what  to  do 
with  it.  The  great  news  of  these  few  days  absorbs 
everybody's  attention.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  victory  ever  gained  by  Britain,  and 
excepting  perhaps  that  of  Borodino  the  greatest 
battle  that  ever  was  fought,  but  it  has  also  been 
the  bloodiest — indeed  I  consider  it  both  in  its 
extent  and  its  effects  as  several  battles  con- 
centrated in  one  :  but  now  that  our  feelings 
of  exultation  have  become  familiar,  the  tardy 
accounts  of  killed  and  wounded  begin  to  throw 
a  gloom  over  the  brilliancy  of  the  event.  The 
imperfect  list  which  you  have  already  seen 
hardly  goes  beyond  the  Staff  Officers.  The  loss 
of  others  is  of  course  in  proportion,  and  as  the 
Scotch  Regiments  have  suffered  most  severely, 
there  are  many  mourners  in  Edinr.  There  is  a 
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letter  in  town  from  Colonel  Stewart  (Lord  Blan- 
tyre's  brother)  who  has  himself  lost  his  left  arm, 
stating  that  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  British 
Officers  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  The  42nd, 
the  79th  and  the  92nd  and  the  first  guards  have 
suffered  most  of  the  infantry  regiments,  of  the 
latter  more  than  30  officers  (nearly  the  whole 
complement)  have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Of 
the  Scotch  Greys,  only  six  officers  left  the  field 
according  to  a  letter  from  James  Wemyss  who  is 
safe.  Tom  Trotter*  was  killed  in  the  desperate 
charge  which  they  made  upon  the  Imperial 
Guards,  he  had  only  joined  the  regiment  a  few 
days  before.  James  Simpsont  has  received  two 
wounds,  one  in  the  neck  and  the  other  in  the 
right  shoulder,  but  his  life  is  safe  and  he  is  doing 
very  well.  There  is  a  letter  from  him  scrawled 
with  his  left  hand.  I  have  heard  nothing  either 
of  Frank  Douglas  or  John  Dirom,  but  amid  such 
a  loss  there  is  little  chance  of  their  having  escaped 
at  least  being  wounded.  David  Baird  of  New- 
bythj  is  shot  thro'  the  jaw.  His  father  and 
mother  were  to  set  off  to-day  for  Brussells  to 
attend  him.  Poor  Colonel  Millar  §  died  on  the 
20th.  I  saw  his  father  on  the  Bench  this  morning, 
he  did  not  then  know  of  it,  but  seemed  in  a  dread- 
ful state  of  anxiety  and  his  attention  much 
distracted.  Sir  Wm.  Delaney  is  still  alive,  his 
Wife  had  gone  out  to  Brussells  and  is  now  with 
him.  There  is  a  Captain  Menzies  of  the  42nd 
who  has  received  12  wounds,  it  is  hardly  expected 
that  he  will  recover.  Lord  Bathurst  in 'his  speech 
quotes  a  fine  letter  from  the  D.  of  Wellington 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  death  of  his  brother,)] 
where  he  states  that  the  glory  which  he  had  ac- 
quired was  no  compensation  for  the  losses  he  had 
to  mourn,  but  expresses  his  confident  hope  that 
it  will  accomplish  the  object  of  freeing  Europe. 
Lord  Uxbridge  is  likely  to  recover  and  has  been 
created  Marquis  of  Anglesea.  A  meeting  was 
held  to-day  in  the  Parliament  house  for  opening 
a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  Patriotic  fund.  The 
Lord  Chief  Baron  ^  made  a  most  eloquent  speech 
and  alluded  most  beautifully  to  the  prowess  of 
the  Scotch  Regiments  to  which  even  the  foreign 
Newspapers  give  the  honor  of  the  day.  He 


*  Tom  Trotter  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Trotter, 
Esq.,  of  Mortonhall. 

t  James  Simpson,  son  of  David  Simpson,  of 
Teviotbank,  Roxburghshire,  was  wounded  at 
Quatre  Bras.  He  succeeded  to  the  command  oi 
the  troops  in  the  Crimea  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Raglan,  was  created  G.C.B.,  and  died  in  1868. 

$  David,  afterwards  Sir  David  Baird,  2nd 
Bart.,  of  Newbyth  (1795-1852)  succeeded  his 
uncle,  the  famous  General,  in  1829. 

§  William  Miller,  1st  Foot  Guards,  son  of  Sir 
William  Miller  of  Glenlee  (a  Lord  of  Session  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Glenlee)  was  wounded  at  Quatre 
Bras,  June  16,  1815,  and  died  the  next  day  in 
Brussels. 

||  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  of  th( 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  was  mortally  wounded  at  Water 
loo  and  died  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  head 
quarters. 

«j  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston  (1758-1819),  on< 
of  a  long  line  of  Scottish  judges,  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
1801. 


alluded  too  to  the  spot  where  he  was  speaking 
as  the  place  "  where  in  the  antient  parliaments  of 
Scotland  our  ancestors  exulted  over  the  victories 
of  those  who  never  could  be  conquered."  Walter 
Scott's  speech  seemed  to  give  great  delight  though 
I  could  not  hear  it.  He  subscribed  the  profits 
of  a  poem  on  the  subject.*  To  the  melancholy 
•ecital  I  have  just  been  giving  you  I  have  to  add 
;he  death  of  poor  Fettes.  His  father  had  arrived 
i  fortnight  before  that  event,  and  is  quite  incon- 
solable— his  honors  and  his  fortune  are  now  a 
Kurden  to  him.t  Mrs.  Tom  Tod  has  been  in  great 
danger  for  this  week  past,  a  typhous  fever  suc- 
ceeding a  bad  recovery  has  almost  been  too  much 
!or  her,  she  was  a  little  better  to-day,  and  the 
Doctors  have  some  hopes  from  her  holding  out 
so  long.  I  called  on  the  Napiers  |  yesterday 
:o  take  leave  of  them  previous  to  their  departure 
'or  England,  and  saw  Lady  Napier.  They  were 
:o  sail  to-day,  and  would  have  a  fine  passage 
down  the  firth.  Dacre  Lodge  is  the  name  of 
3heir  residence.  They  have  purchased  all  the 
"urniture  and  everything  upon  the  premises  so 
jhat  they  have  nothing  to  provide.  Tell  my 
Father  that  I  pleaded  the  case  of  the  Ashkirk 
Manse  to-day  along  with  Mr.  Cockburn  against 
the  Church  counsel.  Lord  Craigie  had  no  doubt 
on  the  general  point,  but  he  took  the  case  to 
report  on  Memorials  to  the  Inner  house.  David 
Anderson  and  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
make  any  final  arrangements  about  our  tour, 
neither  have  we  altogether  fixed  upon  the  destina- 
tion but  we  think  it  will  be  Ireland.  Walter 
Scott — Sir  William  Rae — Sheriff  Hamilton — 
William  Erskine  and  Mr.  Stevenson  §  are  going 
round  the  coast  of  Ireland  in  their  yacht  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  we  may  perhaps  fall  in  with 
their  party  during  some  part  of  our  tour.  Tell 
Mary  that  her  friend  Miss  Johnstone  Brown  is 
to  be  married  next  week  to  Mr.  Inglis  of  Redhall. 
With  kind  remembrances  to  all  at  home — 
remain  my  dear  Mother — Your  dutiful  and 
Affecte  Son 

ALEX.  PBINGLE. 
Mrs.  Pringle  of  Whitebank, 
Yair  with  £100  Sterg. 

C.  K.  S.  M. 


*  '  The  Field  of  Waterloo.'  In  the  Advertise- 
ment (dated  Abbotsford,  1815)  Scott  says^: — 
may  be  some  apology  for  the  imperfections  of 
this  poem,  that  it  was  composed  hastily,  and 
during  a  short  tour  upon  the  Continent,  when  the 
author's  labours  were  liable  to  frequent  inter- 
ruption ;  but  its  best  apology  is,  that  it  was 
written  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  Waterloo 
subscription." 

f  The  fortune  of  Sir  William  Fettes  was  applied, 
many  years  later,  to  the  building  and  endowment 
of  Fettes  College,  immediately  outside  Edin- 
burgh. 

t  Francis,  8th  Lord  Napier  (1758-1823;  pater- 
nally Scott  of  Thirlestane,  and  a  neighbour  of 
the  Pringles  in  the  Forest  of  Ettrick),  was  for 
many  years  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  may  have  brought  him  to  Edinburgh 
at  this  time. 

§  Probably  the  grandfather  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 
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ENGLISH  ARMY  SLANG  AS   USED  IN  | 
THE  GREAT  WAR. 

(See  12  S.  ix.  341,  378.) 

FRENCH  METHODS  OF  COLLECTING  ARMY 

SLANG. 

Iisfregard  to  the  methods  and  present  state 
of    the    inquiry    into    War    Slang,    France, 
as    always   in  argot,   leads    the   way.      We 
can  best  follow  her  coarse  in  the  pages  of 
M.    Albert   Dauzat,    the   author   of    several 
well- known  studies  on  the  French  language, 
who  sets  out  his  system    of    enquete  in  the 
Preface  to 'his  '  L' Argot  de  la  Guerre.'     It 
seems  that  the  Societe  suisse  des  traditions 
populaires    at  Bale    in  the  first  months  of 
the  war  set  on  foot  an   inquiry  to  collect ! 
words     and     expressions     peculiar     to     the  I 
Swiss  soldier,  as  well  as  military  folk-lore.  \ 
Soon    after    the    Lustige    Blatter    of    Berlin ' 
organized  an  analogous  collection  amongst ! 
its    mobilized    readers    in    regard    to    the  i 
vocabulary    of    the    German    troops.        M.  i 
Dauzat,    who    had   himself   been   mobilized  i 
from  August,  1914,  to  the  end  of  January, 
1915,   started   his    "  inquest  "    between   the  | 
end  of  February  and  the  end  of  July,  1917,  j 
supported  by  some  of  the  leading  French 
journals    and   reviews,  such    as    Le    Temps, 
La  Libert  6,   and  especially  by  the  Bulletin 
des   Armies  de  la  Republique,  to  which  he 
owed    the    larger    part    of    the    documents 
and  letters  received. 

These  words  and  expressions,  nearly ! 
2,000  in  number,  he  gives  at  the  end  of  his  i 
volume,  as  well  as  a  tabular  statement  | 
of  the  initials  or  names  of  his  correspondents,  | 
their  units,  the  number  of  words  each  fur-  i 
nished  and  the  abbreviations  attached  to  i 
each  word  connecting  it  with  the  furnisher.  | 

To  this  he  adds  the  documents  adduced  j 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Linguistigue  \ 
by    two    distinguished    linguists,    MM.    M.  j 
Cohen     and     R.     Gauthiot — the     latter     of 
whom   died   soon   afterwards   from  wounds 
received  in  the  war — and  in  the  short  Slang 
Lexicon  published  in  the  Journal  du  Camp  \ 
de  Gotlingen  by  French  prisoners  of  war. 

His  seven    chapters   are  thus  entitled  : — ; 
i.   Language  and  the  war.     ii.   Old  words, 
iii.  New  words,     iv.  Words  borrowed  from  ! 
Lyons,  the  West   and  South  of  France  ;  from  i 
Italian,  English,  Spanish,  German,  Arabian 
and  Annamite  sources,     v.  Changes  of  mean-  i 
ing,   irony,    and    metaphor.       vi.    Changes ! 
of    form,    alteration    and    abbreviation    of 
words  (elision  of  the  initial  or  final  letters)  ; f 
initials    substituted     for     words,     &c.     viL  | 


Special  slang  for  different  services — Artillery, 
Cavalry,  Infantry,  Aviation,  Navy, 
Prisoners,  Algerian,  Automobiles,  the 
Staffs,  Telegraphs  and  Telephones,  Hos- 
pitals, Greece,  Serbia. 

A.  FORBES  SIEVEKING. 
12,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 


The  following  list  has  been  compiled  from 
words  kindly  supplied  to  us  by  LT.-COL. 
PIRIE  GORDON,  MR.  H.  A.  PIEHLER,  MR. 
ARCHIBALD  SPARKE,  J.  B.,  and  J.  M.  O. 

Words  belonging  to  Airman's  slang  and 
slang  formed  from  initials  (e.g.,  "  Emma- 
gee")  are  being  reserved  for  separate  lists. 
Navy  slang  will  also  be  treated  separately. 

A.  NICKNAMES  AND  PERSONAL  APPELLATIONS. 

ARMY-DODGER.     A   man   who   sought   to   evade 

military  service. 
BELGIUMS.     The  Belgians. 
BINT  (THE).     The  man  who  played  female  parts 

in    military    concert    parties    or    theatrical 

troupes  organized  by  the  Army  in  Palestine. 
BOMB-DODGER.     A  person  who  removed  from  his 

usual  place  of  residence  in  London  or  the 

eastern  counties  in  order  to  be  out    of    the 

air  raid  zone.     Many  went  to  "  Jerusalem-oii- 

Sea  " — i.e.,    Brighton — or    up    the    Thames 

valley. 

BUNTY.     Nickname  for  a  short  man. 
CALM   LAYLAS.      Egyptian    Labour    Corps — from 

their  song  "  Kam  Layla,  Kam  Yom?  "  (How 

many  nights,  how  many  days  ?) 
CAN  (A).     A  simpleton. 
CANUCK.     Canadian. 
CHERRY-NOBS.     Military  police. 
COLOUR.     Colour-sergeant. 

CUTHBERT.     A  stay-at-home,  especially  in  Govern- 
ment offices. 

DOUGHBOY.     An  American  soldier. 
EDGE.     Adjutant. 

FIVE-MILE  SNIPER.     Gunner  in  heavy  artillery. 
FLAG-WAGGER.     Signaller. 
ITTY  UMPTY.     (A   short  and   a   long   in   Morse.) 

The  1 7th  Division  :   the  dot  and  dash  painted 

in  white  on  a  dark  back-ground  being  the 

divisional  sign. 

JUDY.     A  Palestine  Jew.     (Yahudi :    Arabic.) 
KING'S   HARD   BARGAIN.     A  man   who   was  not 

worth  his  pay. 
LIMPET.     A  man  who  had  a  good  job  behind  the 

line,    or    in    a    Government   office   at   home 

and  clung  tightly  to  it. 
LOFTY.     Popular  term  for  a  tall  man. 
LOOT.     A  subaltern.     "  One-pip  loot,"  a  second 

lieutenant      (from  single  star  on  shoulder). 

"  Two  pip  loot." 
MATE    (MATEY).       The    most   frequent   term  of 

address  used  among  the  troops. 
MERCHANT.     In  various  senses,  much  the  same 

as  "  wallah." 

MUD-CRUSHER.     An  infantry  soldier. 
MUTTON  CFOPS.      R.   W.  Surreys  (from  emblem 

of  lamb  and  flag). 
OLD  BEAN.     "  Old  fellow." 
BED  WINGS.     Staff  officers  (Anzac). 
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STUCK    INTO    (TO    GET).     To  attack.     ' 

properly  stuck  into  Jerry." 
j  TOBY.     A  shrapnel  helmet. 
!  TOOTHPICK.     Bayonet  (see  ante,  p.  345). 


We   got 


ROYAL  STANDBACKS.  A  legendary  unit  that 
suffered  from  "  cold  feet  " — "  the  Royal 
Standbacks,  last  into  the  field  and  first  out." 
(Contributor  adds,  "  This  is  a  good  old  ex- 
pression 1  first  heard  thirty  years  ago  in  the 
north.") 

SAMMY.     An  American  soldier. 

SILENT  SERVICE  (THE).     The  Royal  Navy,  with 

a  shade  of  jocular  ironic  meaning  when  used    AUSSIE  (ALSO  AUSSIE-LAND).     Australia,  as  well 
by  soldiers.       .  Qe  Qn   AIW*I«HMI  *^,™ 

Substitute  for  a  man's  name. 


C.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALL  THE  WAY.     To  the  bitter  end  ; 


to  any  limit. 


Derisive    reference    to    con- 


SONNY. 

SPARE  FILE.     Military  term  for  odd  man  in  ranks  : 

used   to   designate  anybody  loitering,  doing 

nothing. 
SPARE    GENERAL. 

ceited  N.C.O. 

SPARKY.     Nickname  for  wireless  operator. 
SUICIDE  CLUB.      The  Machine  Gun  Corps.     Also 

applied  to  other  units  at  different  tunes. 
TERRIERS.     Territorial  troops. 
WASBIRD.     An  elderly  man — say   40  or  more — 

who  wanted  to  enlist. 

B.     MILITARY  TERMS. 

BEGNET.  Jocks'  word  for  "  bayonet "  ;  also  called 
"  knife  "  and  "  sword." 

BUZZER.     Signalling  instrument. 

CAMOUFLAGE.     Innumerable     variants     of     this  j 
word     were     current.     A 
Sergeant-Major    always     called 
flower." 

Do  ONE  FOR  THE  KING.  To  do  a  twenty-four 
hours  armed  guard. 

DUCKBOARD.  A  board  laid  down  to  facilitate 
getting  about  in  mud,  only  wide  enough  for 
single  file. 

E  LEPHANT.  A  hut  having  the  sides  and  top  made 
of  rounded  sheets  of  iron. 

HATE  (MORNING  AND  EVENING).  Terms  applied 
to  the  daily  bombardment  of  our  line,  gener- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  registering  distances, 
by  the  German  artillery  early  in  the  war. 


certain     M.G.C.    „       quickly, 
lied    it     "camel    CLICK    WITH 


as  an  Australian  soldier. 

BEGGAR  ONE'S  CONTRACT.  Spoil  anything,  make- 
it  not  worth  while. 

BINTING  (GO).  To  go  on  leave  to  Cairo  to  seek 
female  society.  (Bint,  a  girl,  Arabic.) 

BLIND.     Very  drunk.     Also  "  blind  to  the  world."" 

BOUNCE  (ON  THE).     At  an  opportune  moment. 

BRITISH  WARM.  A  short  overcoat  much  worn, 
by  officers  of  all  ranks,  but  not  a  uniform 
garment. 

CHANCE  ONE'S  ARM.  Get  into  trouble  (whereby 
a  N.C.O.  might  lose  a  stripe). 

CHEWED  UP  (TO  BE).  To  be  "  told  off,"  repri- 
manded. 

CHRISTMAS-TREE  ORDER  (IN).  Said  of  a  man  with 
his  full  equipment  and  all  his  possessions- 
on  him. 

OFF  AT  THE  TOUTE   (SUITE).     Get  away 


A    GIRL.     Make    her    acquaintance 

without  formal  introduction. 
CLOBBER.     Clothing  or  equipment  lying  about  in 

an  untidy  state. 
COFFEE  AVEC.     Coffee  with  a  drop  of  rum,  cognac, 

or  any  spirit. 

DINKUM.     Truly,   honestly. 

DORK  (ALSO  DOORSTEP).     A  thick  slice  of  bread. 
DUB-DUB.     A  complete  failure. 
DUD.     A  shell  which  has  failed  to  burst.     Hence- 

anyone  or  anything  of  little  or  no  use. 
DUNNAGE.     Clothing. 
DUNNAGE-BAG.     Canvas  bag  to  carry  clothing. 


How.     Howitzer. 

JAM  TIN.  The  early  type  of  bomb  made  in  a 
discarded  jam  tin. 

LOZENGES.  Revolver  ammunition.  Probable 
origin  :  when  it  had  coughed  a  bit  give  it 
some  more  lozenges. 

PIASSER.  A  cleaning  rod  used  for  cleaning 
4in.  Stokes  mortars.  "  There  were  only  four 
Companies  of  these  mortars  and  I  only 
heard  the  term  used  in  No.  1  Company. 
I  never  heard  it  in  No.  3,  nor  do  I  know  any- 
one who  knew  of  its  being  used  in  Nos.  2  and 
4.  Origin  quite  unknown.  It  turned  up 
and  remained  in  use  until  I  left  the  unit  in 
January,  1917." — J.  M.  O. 

MEAT-SKEWER.     Bayonet. 

PDLL-BOX.  A  miniature  fort  constructed  chiefly 
of  concrete,  sometimes  upon  a  steel  founda- 
tion and  immensely  strong. 

POOP  (POUP). — Off.     Used  of  artillery  firing. 

QUARTER  TO  TEN.     9*45in.  trench  mortar. 

ROGER.  A  gas  cylinder.  The  word  was  used 
as  a  code  word  to  denote  gas  cylinders  in 
an  operation  just  prior  to  July  1,  1915,  and 
hence  came  into  current  speech. 

SHOOTING-IRON.     A  rifle. 

SHOOT  UP.  To  fire  rapidly  in  goine:  into  a  town 
or  village  :  "to  shoot  up  the  village." 

SOLDIER'S  FRIEND.     Rifle. 


GET  AWAY  WITH  IT.     To  be  "  crimed  "  and  found 

not  guilty. 
GET  OFF  WITH  A  GIRL.      Make  the  acquaintance 

of  a  girl  without  formal  introduction. 
GLASSHOUSE.     Military  prison. 
GONG.     A  medal. 
GREASE  (TO).     To  get  away. 
GRIFFEN  (TO  GIVE  THE).     To  give  a  secret  warn- 

ing, or  "to  give  the  wire." 
HUMP.     To  carry  a  load. 
HUMP    YOUR    PACK    (TO).     To    march    on    foot 

carrying  all  your  gear. 
JOY-RIDE.     An    unauthorized    trip    in   an   Army 

car  or  aircraft,  or  the  use  of  an  Army  car  or 

aircraft  otherwise  than  on  duty. 
JUMP.     Get  a  free  ride  on  (e.g.,  jump  a  lorry). 
LORRY  HOP  (LORRY  JUMP).     To  get  a  lift  on  the 

road  by  jumping  (on  to)  a  lorry. 
MAT  (ON  THE).     Said  of  an  officer  or  soldier  who 

was    in    trouble    and    appeared    before    his 

superior  officer  for  admonition  or  correction. 
MINGLE.     Officer's  hospital  slang.     Used  of  occa- 

sions when  nurses  and  patients  met  socially 

on    equal    terms    under   official   approbation 

(and  supervision). 
MITTS.     Hands. 
MUMP  (TO).     To  cadge. 
OIL  (ON  THE).     A  drinking  bout. 
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PANE  OF  GLASS.     Monocle. 

REAR  UP.     To  get  angry. 

RED  HUSSAR.     A  brand  of  ration  cigarette. 

cigarette. 

RUMBLE.    ,  Disturb,  annoy,  upset. 
SKINT.     Without  money. 
STUNG.     Caught  financially,  swindled. 
SWAGGER-STICK.     Cane  for  walking  out. 


Any 


TAILS   UP    (THEY'VE   GOT   THEIR).     They   are   in 

good  spirits. 
TICK    OFF.     Reprimand,    find    fault    with.     "  A 

ticking  off." 
TOKE.     Bread. 

TOOTER  THE  SWEETER.     The  sooner  the  better. 
VAN  BLANC  ANGLAYS.     Whisky. 
WULLA.     Voihi . 


PRINCIPAL    LONDON   COFFEE-HOUSES,   TAVERNS,   AND   INNS    IN   THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186,  226,  286,  306.) 


Opera 
Orange 

Ordnance 
Oxford 


Pack  Horse  and 

Talbot 
Painters 

Palgrave  Head 


Pantheon 
Paul's   Head 

Paul's  Head 


(An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 

Haymarket     1744     London  Daily  Post,  Jan.  9. 


*Peacock     . . 
Peacock 
Perkins 
Perry's 

Pewter  Platter 
Pot 


Adjoining        the 

Opera  House 
On  site  of  St.  Barnabas  Church, 

Pimlico 

Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 
Strand 


Chiswick  Green 
Bucklersbury 
Palgrave's  Court 

Oxford  Street 
Ludgate  Street 

Cateaton  Street,  near  the  Guild- 
hall. 


Pheasant 


Whitecross  Street 
Clare  Market 

Blowbladder  Street,  St.   Paul's 

Churchyard. 
Putney 

Norton    Folgate 

Leadenhall  Street,  south  side   . . 


Stangate,  Lambeth 


Thornbury,  v.   45. 

1739     London  Evening  Post,  Nov.  13. 

1793  Rouch's  '  L.P.P.,'  p.  50.  "  Though  it 
bears  a  kind  of  classical  denomina- 
tion, this  coffee-house  is  the  rendez- 
vous of  young  fellows  whose  know- 
ledge in  general  is  much  better 
suited  to  the  studies  of  Bacchus 
than  the  sentiment  of  Homer." 

—  Faulkner's    '  History    of    Brentford 

and  Chiswick,'  1845,  p.  464. 
1700     Reports  of  the  House  of  Lords  MSS., 

1908,  vol.  iv. 
J7U     Daily  Courant,  Feb.  19. 

—  Bell's    'Fleet    Street  in  Seven  Cen- 

turies,' p.  506. 
1772     London  Museum :  Print  A  6917. 

1731  Sadler's    'Life    of    T.     Dunckerley,' 

1891,  pp.   104,   108. 
1720     Daily  Post,  Dec.   29. 

1 753  Heirons'  'Ancient  Freemasonry,'  1921  - 
1764     '  Clockmakers'  Company,'  p.  194. 
1777     Public  Advertiser,  June  27. 

1780     London  Evening  Post,  Sept.  7. 

1782     Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

1798     Prideaux,  ii.  298. 

"  Here  the  fortuned  voluptuary  may 
indulge  his  appetite  not  only  with 
all  the  natural  dainties  of  every 
season  but  with  delicacies  pro- 
duced by  means  of  preterna- 
tural ingenuity."  1793. 

1777     Public  Advertiser,  June  25. 

1780     Public  A  dvertiser,  Sept.  14. 

1732  '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  385. 
1720     Daily  Courant,  Aug.  9. 

1751     Heiron's      'Ancient     Freemasonry,' 
1921. 

1754  Heiron's    '  Ancient       Freemasonry,' 

1921. 
1677     Shown    on    Ogilvey    and    Morgan's 

'  London  Survey'd.' 
1732     'Parish  Clerks' Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  383. 

1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
1788     Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.   xxix.,  1916. 
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Pie  Tavern 
Pied  Bull 
Pitt's  Head 
Plough 


Plough 
Plough 
Plough 
Poole's 
Pope's  Head 

Portugal 

Prince's  Head 
PurselTs 

Queen's  Arms 


Queen's  Arms 


Queen's  Head 

Queen's  Head 
Queen's  Head 

Queen's  Head          .. 

Queen's  Head 

*  Queen's    Head  and 

Fr  nca  Horn 
Queen's    Head    and 

Sugar  Loaf 
Queen  of  Bohemia  . . 


Mare  Street,  Hackney 

Without  Aldgate 

Bermondsey 

Princes  Street,  Leicester  Fields 


Rogue's   Lane,   Limehouse 

Essex  Road,  Mile  End  Old  Town 

Lordship  Lane 

Without  Bishopsgate 

Pope's  Head  Alley,  Fleet  Street 

Swithen's  Lane 

Pell  Mell 

Next  the  Nag's  Head,  Cheapside 

Newgate    Street 


Ludgate  Hill 


Billingsgate 

Turnstile,  Holborn 
Duke's  Court,  Bow  Street 

West   of  Gray's   Inn   Lane  and 

north  of  Baldwin's  Gardens 
Holies  Street,  Oxford  Square  . . 
Little  Britain 


1762  An  existing  and  dated  water-colour 
drawing. 

1732  *  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  383. 

1784  'Ars  Quatuor  Coronatorum,'  vol. 
xxix.,  p.  65. 

1757  Daily  Advertiser,  May  6.  "  For 
Lincoln,  Stamford,  Grantham  or 
places  adjacent  a  four-wheel  post- 
chaise  with  able  horses  will  set 
out  from  the  Plousrh  Inn,  Princes 
Street,  Lei  ester  Fields,  to-morrow 
or  Sunday." 

1745     Rocque's  'Survey.' 

1745     Rocque's   '  Survey.' 

—  Thornbury,  vi.  295. 
1720     Daily  Courant,  Nov.  23. 

—  Chancellor's    'Fleet  Street,'   pp.    99, 

261. 
1739     London  Evening  Post,  Nov.  22.    Kept 

by  Joseph  White. 
1719     Daily  Courant,  May  5. 

—  '  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1907,  iv.  53. 

1778     Gazetteer,  Oct.  24. 
1780     Public    Advertiser,     June     11.     The 

Society  for  Free  Debate  met  here. 

—  London      Museum  :       \\ater-colour 

drawing  by  J.  T.  Wilson  (A  22052). 
1732     Read's  Journal,  May  27. 

'  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1903,  p.  82. 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  382. 
1723     Lane's  *  Handy  Book,'  p.  167. 

—  Jacob,  p.  56. 

—  Humphrey's  '  Memoirs,'  p.  205. 
1745     Rocque's  'Survey.' 

1725     Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  171. 

—  Larwood,  p.  339. 


Wormwood  Street,  London  Wall     1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  17. 
Magpie  Alley,  Drury  Lane        . .      1787     Sadler's    '  Lifeof    T.       Dunckerley,' 

1891,  p.  73. 
Timbs's  '  Clubs,'  p.  425. 

(To  be  continued.)  J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


"  Km/run."  —  The  decivilized  word 
"  Kultur  "  has  mat  with  so  many  "  termino- 
logical "  vicissitudes  that  it  may  almost 
be  looked  upon  itsalf  as  a  slang  germ- 
culture,  and  in  this  aspect  the  following 
French  definition  by  M.  Lucien  Cornet, 
Senateur,  in  his  '  Histoire  de  la  Guerre' 
(quoted  by  The  Army  Quarterly  Review, 
October,  1921,  merits  attention  : — 

It  educated  thinkers  to  prevent  them  from 
thinking  ;  it  tied  them  up  to  parcels  of  printed 
sheets  ;  it  trained  them  to  specialize  ad  nauseam  ; 
and  it  meditated  sub-dividing  them,  so  as  to 
make  them  organs  of  an  organism. 

A.  F.  S. 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 
HAMILTON  (Treasury  Papers,  1/487,  fo.  243). 
— As  an  unpublished  letter  of  Lady  Hamil- 
ton (Home  Office,  42/127),  appeared  recently 
(12  S.  ix.  88),  it  seems  fitting  that  the 
subjoined  holograph  letter  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  should  find  a  place  in  '  N.  &  Q-' 
too. 

Kings  Mews,  Novr  7th,  1771. 

William  Hamilton,  Esqr,  being  returned  home 
from  the  Court  of  Naples  (where  he  has  resided 
for  these  seven  years  past  as  His  Majesty i 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary), 
humbly  requests  of  the  Right  Honorable  The 
Lords  Commissioners  of  The  Treasury,  their 
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Lordships'  Letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Customs,  that  he  may  meet  with  as  little  difficulty 
as  possible  in  getting  from  the  Custom  House, 
where  they  have  been  deposited  from  on  board 
the  Hananel  from  Leghorn  his  wearing  apparel, 
effects  and  some  few  pictures,  all  of  which  Mr 
Hamilton  can  assure  their  Lordships  are  for  his 
own  use.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON. 

E.  H.  FAIBBBOTHEB. 

"  THE  KING'S  ENGLISH  "  :  "  GESTURE." — 
A  superior  person  who  has  written  lately 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  is  strong  on  her 
weaknesses,  draws  attention  to  her  falli- 
bility in  the  matter  of  grammar.  A  yet 
bolder  critic,  in  The  Guardian  (Oct.  21, 
1921),  takes  King  George  V.  to  task  for 
using  the  word  "  gesture  "  as  a  substitute 
for  sign  or  for  some  other  synonym.  A 
paragraph  in  the  columns  devoted  to  mis- 
cellaneous topics  under  the  heading  of 
"  The  Week  "  runs  :— 

Kings  no  doubt,  like  other  people  who  are  not 
purists,  sometimes  use  colloquialisms  in  private, 
but  we  do  not  expect  them  to  write  them  in  State 
documents ;  and  the  King  of  England  too  ! 
The  King,  in  his  telegram  to  President  Harding, 
says  that  the  gift  of  the  American  Medal  of 
Honour  to  a  British  soldier  is  "a  gesture  of 
friendly  sympathy  and  goodwill."  The  word 
"  gesture  "  used  in  this  sense  is  the  very  latest 
slang  of  the  up-to-date  "  literary "  gent,  of 
Gallophil  tendencies.  Un  beau  geste  is  good 
French,  but  "  a  fine  gesture  "  is  certainly  not 
English — pace  His  Majesty  (or  his  advisers)  and 
The  Quarterly  Review,  in  the  new  number  of  which 
we  also  find  the  phrase,  which,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  has  for  the  last  few  weeks  invaded  the 
newspapers  with  great  severity. 

Personally,  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
use  of  the  word  "  gesture  "  here  condemned 
is  slang — it  is  rather  a  novelty  in  figurative 
speech.  I  do  not  hold  that  King  George  V. 
or  any  other  monarch  is  super  grammaticam, 
but  I  think  he  is  in  a  position  to  express 
himself  as  he  did  in  the  American  message 
without  being  publicly  reproved  by  The 
(fuardian  in  the  sloppily  written  lines  that 
I  have  quoted.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

CHEESES  AS  AMMUNITION. — As  so  much 
lias  been  written  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  lately  anent 
cheese  and  cheeses,  perhaps  the  following 
culled  from  The  New  York  Mirror  of  1848 
may  be  considered  suitable  for  its  columns  : — 

The  greatest  ammunition  that  we  have  heard 
of  lately  was  used  by  the  celebrated  Commodore 
Coe,  of  the  Monte  Videan  Navy,  who,  in  an  en- 
gagement with  Admiral  Brown,  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  service,  fired  every  shot  from  his  lockers. 
"  What  shall  we  do,  Sir  ?  "  asked  his  first  lieu- 
tenant; "  we've  not  a  single  shot  aboard  ;  round, 
grape,  canister,  and  double-headed  are  all  gone." 


"  Powder  gone,  eh  ?  asked  Coe.  "  No,  Sir,  got 
lots  of  that  yet."  "  We  had  a  darn'd  hard  cheese, 
a  round  Dutch  one,  for  dessart  at  dinner  to-day  ; 
don't  you  remember  it  ?  "  said  Coe.  "  I  ought 
to  ;  I  broke  the  carving  knife  in  trying  to  cut 
it,  Sir."  "  Are  there  any  more  on  board  ?  " 
"  About  two  dozen ;  we  took  them  from  a 
droger."  "  Will  they  go  into  the  eight  een- 
pounders  ?  "  "  By  thunder,  Commodore,  but 
that's  the  idea  !  I'll  try  'em,"  cried  the  first 
luff,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fire  of  the  old 
Sante  Marie  (Coe's  ship),  which  had  ceased 
entirely,  was  re-opened,  and  Admiral  Brown 
found  more  shot  flying  over  his  head.  Directly 
one  of  them  struck  his  mainmast,  and,  as  it  did 
so,  shattered  and  flew  in  every  direction.  "  What 
the  devil  is  that  which  the  enemy  is  firing  ?  " 
asked  Brown,  but  nobody  could  tell.  Directly 
another  one  came  through  a  port  and  killed  two 
men  who  were  near  him,  and  then,  striking  the 
opposite  bulwarks,  burst  into  flint  ers.  "  By 
Jove,  this  is  too  much.  This  is  some  new-fangled 
paixhan  or  other.  I  don't  like  'em  at  all,"  cried 
Brown  ;  and  then,  as  four  or  five  more  of  them 
came  slap  through  his  sails,  he  gave  the  orders  to 
fill  away  and  actually  backed  out  of  the  fight, 
receiving  a  parting  broadside  of  Dutch  cheeses. 
This  is  an  actual  fact.  Our  informant  was  the 
first  lieutenant  of  Coe's  ship. 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 
39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

OLDEST  BRITISH  VESSEL. — I  take  from 
The  Launceston  Weekly  News  of  Oct.  29 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

It  is  generallv  believed  that  the  oldest  British 
vessel  now  afloat  is  the  Ceres  a  ketch  (32  tons 
net),  now  provided  with  auxiliary  engine,  which 
belongs  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Petherick,  the  honorary 
agent  at  Bude  of  the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen 
and  Mariners'  Royal  Benevolent  Society.  She 
was  built  at  Salcombe  in  1811.  The  foundering 
of  the  4  2- ton  ketch  Three  Sisters  off  the  Longships 
last  month  disposed  of  a  yet  older  vessel,  for  she 
was  built  at  Plymouth  just  121  years  ago. 

I  am  interested  in  this  allusion  to  the 
Ceres,  as  I  remember  her  from  close  upon 
sixty  years  since  ;  and  I  last  saw  her 
leaving  and  returning  to  Bude  Haven  in 
September,  greatly  assisted,  compared  with 
her  old-time  efforts,  by  her  auxiliary 
engine.  ALFRED  BOBBINS. 

Swiss  VISITORS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. — Dr. 
A.  Latt  has  started  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  September  issue  of  The  Anglo-Swiss 
Review  giving  short  biographical  sketches 
of  Swiss  visitors  to  Great  Britain,  com- 
mencing with  Bishop  Armenfredus,  the 
Pope's  legate  to  Edward  the  Confessor 
on  various  missions  and  later  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  second  article  appeared 
in  the  October  issue  and  the  series  is  to  be 
continued.  L.  L.  K, 
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WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


SIGNOBA  SABTOBIS. — Did  a  lady  of  this 
name,  well  known  in  the  musical  world  and 
who  gave  a  series  of  concerts,  reside  in 
London  about  the  year  1760  ? 

And  was  she  an  ancestor  of  the  Edward 
John  Sartoris  who  married  Adelaide  Kemble 
in  1843  ?  HOBACE  BLEACKLEY. 

W.  WINSTANLEY. — Who  was  the  "  Wil- 
liam Winstanley "  who  in  1741  drew  an 
interesting  view  (engraved  by  Toms)  of 
Rushton  Hall,  Northants  ?  Would  he  be 
the  same  person  as  the  "  W.  Winstanley  " 
who  in  1737  painted  a  life-size  portrait 
(not  beautiful  but  not  without  merit)  of 
the  first  wife  and  two  children  of  the  then 
owner  of  that  place  ?  I  suspect  him  of 
being  a  brother  of  Hamlet  Winstanley  ( 1698- 
1756),  who  is  noticed  in  Bryan's '  Dictionary ' 
and  more  fully  in  the  '  D.N.B,'  where  much 
of  the  information  given  is  culled  from 
'  N.  &  Q.'  (5  S.  viii.  404).  Is  any  other 
work  of  W.  Winstanley 's  known  ? 

€.  OF  A. 

[Sir  George  Scharf ,  writer  of  the  article  referred 
to,  died  April  19,  1895.] 

MADINGLEY,  GAMES. — I  picked  up  a 
modern  book  of  commonplaces  about  two 
years  ago  and  saw  this  name  in  the  index. 
In  the  book  was  an  anecdote  of  some 
(eighteenth  century  ?)  scholars  who  scribbled 
some  Greek  remark  on  the  wall  of  the 
porch.  The  vicar,  seeing  this,  replied  in 
the  same  manner.  I  have  never  seen  this 
anecdote  recorded  anywhere  else.  Can 
anyone  supply  me  with  the  reference  ? 

C.  SAYLE. 

"  STAND ABDS." — Does  this  mean  "  fix-  i 
tures  "  when  applied  to  furniture  inside  a  \ 
house,  and  is  it  ever  used  now  in  legal ! 
documents  ? 

Richard     Southam,     of    Neithrop,     near 
Banbury,     in     his      will,     proved     P.C.C., 
Nov.  11,  1768,  states,  inter  alia,  in  connexion 
with    furniture,     "  one    long    table    in    the  j 
Parlour    .    .    .    my  will  and  meaning  is  that 
they  shall  be  Standards  upon  the  Premises."  \ 
Was  it  intended    that  the  table  and  other 
things  could  not  be  moved  to  another  room,  j 
and  never  be  taken  out  of  the  house,  even  j 
should  the  family  leave  the  same  ?     Many 


years  ago  I  saw  a  fine  old  oak  table  (in  a 
Shropshire  farm-house,  formerly  manor 
house),  which  had  passed  from  tenant  to 
tenant.  HEBBEBT  SOUTHAM. 

RUBBING  DOWN  COINS. — Among  common 
offences  against  the  Crown  we  have  records 
of  criminal  lessening  of  the  weight  of  gold 
and  silver  coins  by  clipping,  by  eating  with 
acids  and  by  rubbing.  I  believe  I  have 
seen  a  quite  circumstantial  account  of  the 
last  method.  A  mass  of  coins  was  placed  in 
a  wash-leather  bag,  and  this  was  swung  back 
over  the  shoulder  and  forcibly  down  on  to  a 
solid  block  of  wood  or  metal.  The  resultant 
gold  (or  silver)  dust  was  merely  poured  out 
of  the  bag. 

I  should  much  like  to  know  whether  my 
memory  or  my  imagination  is  responsible, 
and  to  have  reference  to  any  sources. 

Q.V. 

'N.E.D.'  DINNEB,  1899.— I  believe  that 
most  of  the  very  interesting  speeches 
delivered  at  this  festivity  were  reported 
either  in  The  Oxford  Chronicle  or  in  The 
Oxford  Times.  Will  some  reader  tell  me 
whether  either  report  is  fairly  complete 
and  add  the  date  ? 

I  do  not  want  to  bring  a  volume  needlessly 
from  Hendon.  Q.  V. 

[For  '  Shaconiana  '  see  Notices  to  Correspon- 
dents, p.  400.] 

"  ABEILLAGE." — In  Godefroy's  '  Dic- 
tionnaire  de  1'ancienne  langue  fran?aise  ' 
these  words  occur: — 

Abeillage— droit  du  seigneur  sur  les  abeilles 
eparses  ou  disseminees  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les 
forets  de  sa  seigneurie  (1319,  '  Livre  de  la  Maison 
de  Sulli  '). 

Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  books  that 
give  more  information  on  this  feudal  right 
in  England  or  France  ?  Honey  casks  are 
mentioned,  I  believe,  in  royal  inventories, 
and  hives  must  have  been  kept  in  large 
numbers.  J.  CHBISTY. 

IBISH,  SCOTCH  AND  WELSH  HEBALDBY. — 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  '  N.  &  Q.'-ist 
furnishing  me  with  names  of  works  on  the 
above.  M'QUILLIN. 

Glen  Parva,  Leicestershire. 

EARLY  STANDABDS. — Will  some  reader 
kindly  give  the  text  of  the  contemporary 
description  of  the  standard  which  gave  the 
name  to  the  Battle  of  Northallerton  in 
1138  ?  Contemporary  texts  on  early 
standards,  the  dragon,  and  the  Caroccio 
Would  be  welcomed.  D.  L.  GALBBEATH. 
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GBAVE  TO  BE  TURFED  AND  "  BRYERED." 
— John  Lane,  a  benefactor  to  this  parish, 
who  died  1729,  left  half  an  acre  of  land  and 
stipulated  that  the  rent  thereof  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  gravestones  of  his  family 
in  good  repair,  renewing  them,  when  neces- 
sary, and  2s.  a  year  to  the  sexton  "  to 
keep  our  grave,  my  wife  and  ancestors' 
graves,  well  turfed  and  bryered." 

Can  anyone  explain  the  meaning  of 
*'  bryered "  ?  Has  it  to  do  with  briars, 
and  if  so  why  should  they  be  planted  on  a 
grave  ?  Or  has  it  to  do  with  bryology,  the 
scionce  of  mosses  ?  H.  C.  BARNARD. 

The  Grey  House,  Yatton,   Somerset. 

HTJTCHINSON  TURKE  was  admitted  to 
Westminster  School  in  1715,  aged  14. 
Information  respecting  his  parentage  and 
career  is  desired.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THOMAS  LYCETT,  son  of  Joseph  Lycett  of 
London,  left  Westminster  School  in  1764, 
aged  15.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  informa- 
tion about  him.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

ALEXANDER  LAFARELLE  was  admitted  to 
Westminster  School  in  1723,  aged  13.  Any 
particulars  of  his  parentage  and  career 
would  be  useful.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

JOHN  THOMAS,  ORIENTALIST.  —  This 
character  had  a  passion  for  studying  and 
mastering  Asiatic  tongues.  Overstrain  of 
some  kind  must  have  brought  on  dementia 
in  his  case,  and  his  wife  stood  in  danger  of 
being  murdered  in  a  fit  of  irresponsibility. 
He  is  considered  to  have  undoubted  claims 
to  prominence.  Gleanings  of  knowledge 
as  to  range  of  linguistic  attainments  and 
personalia  will  be  esteemed,  and  date  when 
he  died.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

CAPT.  G.  JONES'S  '  BATTLE  OF  WATER- 
LOO.'— Interest  centres  in  a  work  replete 
•with  maps  and  plates,  a  4to  volume  issued 
in  1817  narrating  the  progress  of  the  famous 
battle  as  depicted  by  a  "  New  Observer," 
whose  impressions  were  published  by 
authority.  Biographical  ana  of  this  eye- 
witnessing  chronicler  would  greatly  oblige. 
ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

SIMSON  FAMILY. — Mr.  Matthew  Simson, 
born  1699  (fourth  son  of  John  Simson,  by 
his  wife  Agnes  Simson,  of  Kirktonhall, 
Ayrshire,  and  a  merchant  in  Glasgow),  a 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  married,  in  1724, 


i  Marion  Prentise  (born  1700,  died  1760),  and 
j  had  issue,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
|  ascertain  : — 

1.  Marion,  who  was  married  to  Michael 
i  Erskine,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  and  died 
!  in  November,  1825. 

2.  William,  a  mariner,  who  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  1770. 

3.  John,  a  merchant  in  St.  Vincent,  West 
Indies. 

It  is  surmised  that  Matthew  Simson  had 
|  other  children  and  that  the  James  Simpson 
mentioned  in  my  note  on  the  Dickson 
j  family  at  ante,  p.  103,  was  a  son  of  this 
I  Matthew  Simson.  I  should  be  grateful  if 
:  any  of  your  correspondents  could  give  me 
i  any  information  on  this  point,  and  also 
j  state  whether  William  and  John  married, 
!  and  if  any  of  their  descendants  are  living. 

James     Simpson     (whose    name    is     fre- 

!  quently    spelt    in    documents    without    the 

"  p ")    married,    first,  at    Cramond,    about 

1774,    Nell    Forrestor,     and,    secondly,     at 

Ravelston,  Nov.  26,  1790,  Isabella  Dickson. 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 
39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

THE  UNITED  SERVICE  CLUB. — Writing  in 
The  Sunday  Times,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor, 
M.P.,  quotes  a  correspondent  to  the  effect 
that  two  of  the  windows  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  on 
the  side  of  the  club-house  facing  Waterloo 
Place,  are  really  dummies,  having  been 
closed  up  as  a  memorial  to  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington,  whose  habit  had  been  to 
sit  at  these  windows.  If  these  statements 
are  correct,  was  any  public  notification 
made  of  this  action  of  the  Club  Committee  ? 
J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly. 

"  A  BUTTON."  —What  does  this  mean  in 
"  her  adversary  defamed  her  for  swearing 
and  unswearing  ;  and  it  was  not  amiss 
to  have  a  button  in  the  room  "  ?  Roger 
North, '  Life  of  Lord  Guilford,'  p.  48,  edition 
of  1742  (about  Lady  Dacres).  '  N.E.D.' 
does  not,  I  think,  help.  H.  C N. 

COL.  CHESTER'S  EXTRACTS  FROM  PARISH 
REGISTERS. — A  correspondent  signing  him- 
self GENEALOGIST  wrote  from  Adelaide,  S.A., 
at  11  S.  vi.  90,  to  inquire  as  to  the  wh^re- 
abouts  of  the  duplicate  set  of  87  volumes  of 
extracts  left  by  Col.  Chester  in  1882,  of 
which  one  series  is  in  the  College  of  Arms.  I 
cannot  trace  the  existence  of  any  reply  to 
the  query,  and  should  be  glad  to  renew  it. 
WM.  McMuRBAY. 
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TAVERN  SIGNS :    "  THE  FIVE  ALLS." 
(12  S.  ix.  145,  355.) 

SOME  light  on  the  origin  of  this  sign 
is  afforded  by  a  ballad  contained  in  '  A 
Collection  of  Seventy-nine  Black  Letter 
Ballads  and  Broadsides  printed  between  the 
years  1559  and  1597  '  (London,  Joseph  Lilly, 
1870).  The  pieces  contained  in  this  volume 
were  reprinted  from  the  celebrated  collection 
formerly  in  the  library  of  George  Daniel  of 
Canonbury  Square,  at  the  sale  of  whose 
library  it  was  purchased  for  Henry  Huth. 

At  p.  98  is  a  ballad  without  title,  having 
a  large  cut  representing  five  figures,  with 
that  of  Death  with  his  dart  pursuing  them, 
having  legends  underneath  each  as  follows  : — 
The  Priest :  "  I  praye  for  yov  fower." 
The  King  :  "  I  defende  yovr  fower." 
The  Harlot :  "  I  vanquesh  yoy  fower." 
The  Lawyer  :  "  I  helpe  yov  iiij  to  yovr  right." 
The  Clown  :  "  I  feede  yov  fower." 
Death  :  "  I  kill  yov  all." 

In  the  background,  in  a  bower,  are  seated  the 
soldier  (sic),  the  harlot,  the  lawyer  and  the 
priest.  A  festive  board  furnished  with  viands  is 
supported  on  the  back  of  the  clown,  who  rests 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  Death,  approaching 
with  his  dart,  clutches  at  something  on  the 
table.  Birds  of  prey  are  hovering  in  the  air. 

The  ballad  is  too  long  to  give  at  length, 
but  the  editor's  Introduction  thus  shortly 
describes  it : — 

One  of  the  most  curious  broadsides  in  the  whole 
collection  is  this  ballad,  which  pictures  the  various 
orders  in  the  State,  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the 
priest,  the  king,  the  harlot,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
clown,  each  boasting  of  the  power  he  holds  over  the 
others.  The  priest  alleges  that  he  prays  for  the 
other  four  ;  the  king  that  he  defends  and  protects 
them  ;  the  harlot,  introduced  in  a  manner  which 
would  seem  to  show  a  low  state  of  morals  at  that 
period,  says,  "  I  vanquesh  yov  fower "  ;  the 
lawyer,  "  I  helpe  yov  iiij  to  yovr  right "  ;  the 
clowne,  "  I  feede  yoy  fower  "  ;  and  Death  comes 
in  and  proclaims  his  errand,  "  I  kill  yov  all." 
The  subject  is  found,  treated,  a  little  differently, 
in  the  French  popular  literature  of  that  age,  from 
which  the  idea  was  taken  by  the  English  ballad- 
writer,  who  has  no  doubt  modified  it  a  little  to 
make  it  accord  with  the  difference  of  English  senti- 
ments. The  ballad  ends  : — 

I  pray  for  you  all.  I  vanquish  you  all. 

I  help  you  all  to  your  right.       I  feed  you  all. 
I  defend  you  all.  I  will  kill  you  all. 

The  Author's  Apostrophe  to  the  Reader. 
Here  may  you  see  what  as  the  world  might  be. 
The  rich,  the  poore,  Earl,  Cesar,  Duke,  and  King, 
Death  spareth  not  the  chiefest  high  degree — 
He  triumphes  still  in  every  earthly  thing  ; 
While  then  we  liue,  let  us  endeuour  still 
That  all  our  works  agree  with  God's  good  will. 


In  a  note,  the  Editor  observes  : — 

This  is  probably  the  earliest,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is  the  most  curious,  of  the  English  versions  of  a 
notion  which  subsequently  became  familiar  as 
the  Five  Alls.  As  late  as  the  reign  of  George  III. 
there  was  issued  a  satirical  print  by  Kay,  in  five 


for  all  "  ;  the  third,  a  farmer,  "  I  maintain  all  "  ; 
the  fourth,  a  soldier,  "  I  fight  for  all  "  ;  the  fifth, 
his  Satanic  majesty,  "  I  take  all." 

Probably  the  original  source  of  the  idea 
was  the  Dance  of  Death  or  Danse  macabre, 
a  name  given  to  a  certain  class  of  allegorical 
representations  illustrative  of  the  universal 
power  of  Death,  and  dating  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  which  Death  was  per- 
sonified as  a  musician  playing  to  dancing 
men,  or  as  a  dancer  leading  them  on.  The- 
idea  assumed  the  form  of  a  drama,  simply 
constructed,  consisting  of  short  dialogues 
between  Death  and  24,  or  more,  followers, 
and  was  acted  in  or  near  churches  by  re- 
ligious Orders  in  Germany  during  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  at  a  rather  later  period 
in  France.  The  subject  was  treated  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture  and  tapestry,  and  in  numerous 
woodcuts  and  accompanying  letterpress 
which  succeeded  the  invention  of  printing. 
'  Chambers's  Encyclopaedia '  states  that  from 
Paris  both  dramatic  poem  and  pictures  were 
transplanted  to  London  (1430),  Salisbury 
(about  1460),Wortley  Hall  in  Gloucestershire,. 
Hexham,  &c.  In  other  representations  the- 
chain  of  24  dancers  was  replaced  by  a  number 
of  separate  couples,  as  in  the  celebrated 
Dance  of  Death  on  the  cloister  walls  of  the 
Klingenthal  at  Basel.  About  the  middle- 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  drama  being 
altogether  laid  aside,  the  pictures  became 
the  main  point  of  interest,  and  the  verses 
merely  subsidiary  ;  and  at  length  pictures 
occurred  with  different  verses  or  without  any 
at  all,  and  in  many  respects  the  pictures 
themselves  diverged  from  their  original 
character.  But  in  all  the  representations 
there  was  preserved  the  idea  of  the  triumph 
of  Death  over  all  persons  of  every  age,  sex, 
rank,  or  station  in  life.  There  was  a  Dance 
of  Death  painted  nound  the?  cloisters  of  Old 
St.  Paul's  in  ILondbn:  in,  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  ;  and  there  is  a  sculptured  on& 
at  Kouen  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Maclou. 
Holbein's  designs  are  well  known,  in  which, 
departing  from  the  idea  of  a  dance,  he  illus- 
trated the  subject  by  53  sketches  for  en- 
gravings, which  he  called  '  Imagines  Mortis.* 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  of  the 
subject  to  most  travellers  is  the  Dance 


• 
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Death  painted  on  the  old  wooden  bridge  at 
Lucerne,  thus  alluded  to  in  Longfellow's 
'  Golden  Legend  '  : — 

Elsie  :  What  are  those  paintings  on  the  walls 

around  us  ? 
Prince  Henry  :  The  Dance  Macaber  ! 

The  Dance  of  Death  ! 
All  that  go  to  and  fro  must  look  upon  it, 
Mindful  of  what  they  shall  be. 

The  grim  musician 

Leads  all  men  through  the  mazes  of  that  dance 
To  different  sounds  in  different  measures  moving  ; 
Sometimes  he  plays  a  lute,  sometimes  a  drum, 
To  tempt  or  terrify. 

Elsie  :  What  is  this  picture  ? 

Prince  Henry :  It  is  a  young  man  singing  to  a  nun, 
Who  kneels  at  her  devotions,  but  in  kneeling 
Turns  round  to  look  at  him,  and  Death,  mean- 
while 
Is  putting  out  the  candles  on  the  altar  ! 

Here  he  has  stolen  a  jester's  cap  and  bells, 

And  dances  with  the  Queen, 

And  here  the  heart  of  the  new-wedded  wife 

Coming  from  church  with  her  beloved  lord, 

He  startles  with  the  rattle  of  his  drum. 

Under  it  is  written 

Nothing  but  death  shall  separate  thee  and  me. 

Elsie :  And  what  is  this,  that  follows  close  upon  it  ? 

Prince  Henry  :   Death,  playing  on  a  dulcimer. 

Behind  him, 

A  poor  old  woman,  with  a  rosary, 
Follows  the  sound,  and  seems  to  wish  her  feet 
Were  swift  to  overtake  him.     Underneath 
The   inscription   reads,  "  Better    is    Death    than 
Life. 

Let  us  go  forward,  and  no  longer  stay 
In  this  great  picture-gallery  of  Death  ! 
I  hate  it !  ay,  the  very  thought  of  it  ! 

WM.  SELF- WEEKS. 
Westwood,  Clitheroe. 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  GATES  (12  S.  ix.  231). 
— What  is  the  authentic  history  of  Devon- 
shire House  Gates  ?  MB.  J.  LANDFEAB 
LUCAS  writes  : — "  Mr.  Gardener  states  that 
these  gates  were  made  for  Lord  Heath 
field's  house  at  Turnham  Green."  On 
Oct.  17,  The  Daily  Telegraph,  in  a  paragraph 
headed  "  Devonshire  House  Gates,"  says 
that 

at  one  time  they  bore  the  Perceval  arms  and 
belonged  to  a  house  of  the  2nd  Lord  Egmont, 
at  Turnham  Green,  which  was  sold  to  Lord 
Heathfleld.  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  tells  us 
that  after  Lord  Heathfield's  death  in  1790  the 
house  fell  into  such  neglect  that  it  was  pulled 
down  in  1838.  The  gates  were  then  bought  by 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  '  Old  and  New  London  '  we  read  that  the 
gates  originally  w  TO  made  for  More  House 
(afterwards  Beaufort  House),  Chelsea — 
that  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  later  owned 
the  property,  allowed  them  to  fall  into 


neglect,  and  that  Lord  Burlington  begged 
them  of  him  and  removed  them  to  Chiswick 
House.  It  is  stated  that  Pope  refers  to  the 
gates  in  these  lines: — 

Passenger  :   Oh  Gate,  how  com'st  thou  here  ? 

Gate  :     I  was  brought  from  Chelsea  last  year, 
Batter'd  with  wind  and  weather. 
Inigo  Jones  put  me  together, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  let  me  alone, 
Burlington  brought  me  hither. 

'  Familiar  London  '  (Black,  1904)  has  the 
same  story  with  the  addition  that  the  gates 
were  made  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Lord  Middlesex 
(temp.  Charles  I.),  who  then  owned  More 
House.  Lionel  Crauford,  Earl  of  Middlesex, 
is  given  as  one  of  the  many  owners  of 
More  House  by  Besant. 

Surely  some  one  must  know  whether  the 
gates  arrived  at  Chiswick  in  1740  or  1838. 

W.    COUBTHOPE    FOBMAN. 

INSCBIPTIONS  AT  ST.  OMEB  (12  S.  vi. 
145). — The  following  may  be  added  to  those 
already  given  : — 

1.  Hospice  St.  Jean.    On  a  panel  on  the 
facade   of   this  building,   No.    11,   Rue   de 
Wissocq,  is  inscribed  : — 

HOSPICE  ST.  JEAN. 
Fonde  par  Jean  de  Wissocq 

1408. 
Recoustruit  par  M.  de  Trazegnies 

1778. 

Agrandi 

par  Fadjonction  de  1'ancien  Couvent 

de  Repenties 

Arrete"  du  24  Nivoise  An  II., 
par  le  legs  de  Mr  et  Mtne.  Huguet-Broucq 

1855, 
par  le  dotation  de  Sr  Marie  Dusautois 

1869, 
par  1'acquisition  de  deux  maisons 

1874. 
Restaure,   1881-1882. 

2.  Basilique  Notre-Dame.     In  the  former 
i  cathedral,  now  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame, 

I  is  preserved  a  thirteenth-century  group 
I  of  sculpture  representing  our  Lord,  with 
I  attendant  figures  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
i  St.  John,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Cathedral 
[  of  Therouanne.  The  history  of  these  figures 
i  is  set  out  in  the  inscription  on  the  wall 
i  behind  (west  end  of  south  aisle)  : — 
I  Ce  groupe  du  13me  Siecle  appele  le  grand  Dieu 

de  Therouanne 
faisait  partie  de  la  decoration  du  Portail 

de  la  Cath^drale  de  la  Morinie. 

!  II  etait  place"  a  1'exterieur  a  20  metres  de  hauteur. 

A  1'epoque  de  la  destruction  il  a  ete  donn6 

par  CHARLES  QUINT  a  1'eglise  de  St.  Omer 

en  1553.     DELETI  MOBINT. 
Charles  V.  presented  the  "  grand  portail  " 
of    the    Cathedral    of   Therouanne   to   the 
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•chapter  of  St.  Omer,  who  wished  to  recon- 
struct it  at  their  own  church.     The  project,  i 
however,  was  never  executed,  the  sculptured 
figures  alone  being  transported  from  Therou- 
anne,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles. 

F.  H.  CHEETHAM. 

OLD  HUNTING  PICTURES  (12  S.  ix.  352). — 
To  enumerate  the  various  artists  of  more  or , 
less   repute   who  painted  pictures   of   fox- 
hunting, coursing  and  other  field  sports  in  the  j 
seventeenth   century   would   take  up  more  I 
space  than  the  Editor  of '  N.  &  Q.'  would  care 
to  place  at  my  disposal.     To   mention    but 
a  few   of   the  best  known,  there  are  John 
Wootton  (1685-1765)  ;  Samuel  Howitt(  1757-  j 
1823),    James    Seymour    (1702-1752),    Dean; 
Wolstenholme  (1757-1837)  and  several  mem-  i 
bers  of  the  Sartorius  family. 

The  works  of  these  and  numerous  others  j 
are  fully  recorded  in  a  monumental  work  by  j 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Gilbey  in  his  '  Animal  | 
Painters   of   England,'    published   in   three 
volumes  by  Vin  on  and  Co.,  of  8,  Bream's ! 
Buildings,    Chancery    Lane.     The    price    is 
£6  net,  but  the  books  could  be  referred  to  by  j 
SPORTSMAN  at    the    British    Museum    andl 
doubtless    at    sundry    other    large    public 
libraries. 

WIIXOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS  ( 12  S.  ix.  352). — 
Heraldry  was  not  taken  up  professionally 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  before  that 
arms  were  used,  if  not  in  England,  certainly 
in  Normandy  and  Wales.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  W.  Dugdale  was  a 
"> professional  "  and  that  Heralds  are  ap- 
pointed but  without  salary,  and  have  to 
make  what  they  can  by  searching  for  and 
granting  arms.  Naturally  they  desired  to 
deprive  younger  sons  of  the  right  to  bear 
arms  so  that  these  should  apply  for  a  grant. 
If  younger  sons  had  no  right  to  arms,  why , 
were  cadency  marks  wanted  ? 

Heraldry    is   invaluable   to  the   genealo- 
gist ;    its   use    is    obvious.      By  no    other 
means    can    a    whole    pedigree   be   shown 
in   a   minute    space.       Heraldry    is    more 
valuable    than    mere    initials    which    may 
belong   to    anyone,    nor    can    badges    and 
-ciphers  describe  a  descent  so  clearly  as  can  a  I 
small  shield.     Far  better  is  a  small  shield  on  j 
a  tomb  than  a  long-winded  epitaph.     It  is  I 
the  Heralds  who  have  debased  heraldry  by 
giving  travesties  of  arms  to  anyone  of  a 
similar  name. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  may  have  made  the  j 
three   statements   quoted,   but   these   were 


never  carried  out  in  real  life.  The  best 
authority  on  the  subject  is  Gwillim,  and  the 
proof  is  that  all  writers  after  him  quote  from 
him.  The  number  of  letters  sent  to  me 
proves  that  heraldry  is  useful  and  that  in  the 
years  to  come  it  will  gain  rather  than  lose 
students,  and  that,  as  at  present  constituted, 
the  Heralds'  College  does  not  hold  the 
position  it  was  created  to  fill  and  never  will, 
unless  it  is  worked  on  a  very  different  basis. 
The  above  explains  why  very  old  families 
use  arms  but  have  no  record  of  a  grant  of  any 
kind.  The  pity  is  that  by  a  very  little 
re -organization  the  Heralds'  College  might 
become  useful  and  hold  a  different  position. 

E.    E.    COPE. 
Finchampstead  Place,  Berks. 

I  do  not  know  if  your  correspondent  has 
read  '  The  Right  to  bear  Arms,'  by  "X." 
This  book  would  probably  give  him  all  the 
information  he  requires.  In  the  2nd  ed., 
p.  116,  the  author  states  : — 

A  Patent  of  Arms  in  England  usually  grants 
arms  ...  to  a  man  "  and  his  descendants 
according  to  the  laws  of  arms."  Often  "  the  other 
descendants  of  his  Father  "  are  added,  and  occasion- 
ally, but  very  exceptionally,  the  limitation  has 
been  still  further  widened.  Such  arms  then 
equally  descend  to  all  legitimate  descendants  in  the 
male  line  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  arms  are 
granted. 

FREDERIC  CROOKS. 

THISTLETHWAYTE  FAMILIES  (12  S.  ix. 
331). — The  only  arms  that  I  can  find 
ascribed  to  the  family  of  Thistlethwayte 
are  Or,  on  a  bend  azure  three  pheons  of  the 
field.  They  are  borne  by  Thistlethwayte 
of  Winterslow  and  by  the  branch  of  the 
family  which  inherited  Southwick  Park,  in 
Hampshire.  The  arms  on  the  book-plate 
referred  to  by  MR.  PRICE  are  the  same  ;  the 
pheons  are  very  indistinct  in  the  engraving 
but  may  easily  be  seen  with  a  magnifying 
glass.  H.  J.  B.  CLEMENTS. 

The  arms  of  the  Hampshire  family  are 
Or,  on  a  bend  azure,  three  pheons  of  the 
field.  I  have  two  book-plates  with  the  name 
Alex.  Thistlethwayte,  Esq.  One  is  equi- 
lateral, the  name  on  a  tablet  with  five  cupids, 
I  should  say  of  Jacobean  style ;  size  of  plate 
4  X  2J  inches.  The  other  is  of  Chippendale 
style,  size  of  plate  2£  X  If  inches.  The 
crest,  in  both  cases,  a  demi-lion  holding  a 
pheon.  There  were  two  Alexanders  of 
Winterslow  of  about  1715-1750,  which  I 
should  say  is  about  the  date  of  the  book 
plates.  HORACE  W.  MONCKTON. 


DOk- 
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"  LAY  "  AND  "  LIE  "  (12  S.  ix.  270,  312,  |  rich  amateur  who  produced  so  many  failures 
335). — Thanks  are  due  to  MB.  PIERPOINT  |  at  various  London  theatres,  ran  a  panto  - 
.and  C.  C.  B.  for  their  contributions.  I  was  mime  there.  In  1868  an  American  actress, 
well  aware  that  the  confusion  between  Agnes  Cameron,  produced  Disraeli's'  Alarces ' 
these  words  is  not  confined  to  one  epoch  ;  there  —  another  failure.  In  November, 
that  it  occurs  in  old  writers  and  is  horribly  j  1871,  George  Sanger  bought  the  lease 
common  at  the  present  day.  The  question ;  from  William  Batty's  widow,  and  for  20 
was  how  Byron  came  to  fall  into  it,  and  my  j  years  ran  it  very  successfully  under  the 
suggestion  was  that  it  was  not  merely  i  title  of  "  Sanger's  Circus."  During  a  por- 
common  but  absolutely  fashionable  in  the  j  tion  of  this  period  he  also  ran  a  circus  at 
society  which  he  frequented.  I  hope  that  i  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  The 
•  can  hardly  be  said  of  cultured  speakers  now. !  ground  landlords,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 

My  further  suggestion  that  Cockney  in- '  missioners,  subsequently  were  desirous  of 
abUity  to  discriminate  between"  a  "and"i"  ;  acquiring  the  lease,  and  the  demands  of 
may  have  played  its  part  in  this  confusion!  the  L.C.C.  for  additional  "safety"  exits 
has  not  been  commented  on.  It  is  curious  I  and  other  structural  alterations  would  have 
that  interchange  is  found  to  exist  also  necessitated  so  large  a  capital  outlay  that 
between  the  sounds  of  "English  'a,'"  ah  Mr.  George  Sanger  decided  to  sell  his  interest 
and  awe,  as  I  pointed  out  under  another  j  to  the  ground  landlords,  and  on  March  4, 
heading  (12  S.  ix.  107).  J.  R.  H.  is  thanked  1  1893,  the  famous  circus  was  closed.  The 
for  his  example  quoted  from  Herrick,  and '  building  was  demolished  and  the  entire 
in  Donne's  '  Satires,'  i.  57-8,  I  have  just ;  block  of  property  rebuilt, 
noticed  "  India  "  rhymed  to  "  away."  R.  S.  PENGELLY. 

T.  S.  OMOND.  12,  Poynders  Road,  S.W. 

ASTLEY'S  AND  SANGER'S  CIRCUSES  (12  S.  May  j  be  aiiowed  to  refer  to  a  paper 
ix.  329,  373).— Astley's  first  Amphitheatre,  j  entitled  '  Two  Masters  of  the  Circus  ' 
.an  erection  of  deal  boards,  was  set  up  in  (Philip  Astley  and  Andrew  Ducrow),  pub- 


1774    in   the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  in 


lished    in    Baily's    Magazine    (Feb.,     1912, 


-a   spot    now    covered    by   the    triangle    of   p.   129),  in  wnich  I  tried  to  fix  the  exact 
houses  and  shops  between  that  thorough- 1  site    of    the    last  Circus,  or    Amphitheatre, 
fare    and    Lambeth  Palace   Road.     It  was  j  which  bore  Astley's  name  ? 
covered   in   in    1780.     On   Aug.    17,    1794,  j  A<   FORBES  SIEVEKING. 

,    was    burned    down    with     19    adjoining  i       i2,  Seymour  Street,  W. 
houses.     Rebuilt,     it     was     again     burned  I 

'd<TUn  1A8°3Vv?hil!P  Astley  di6/  ?  AU|      ADMIRAL  VERNON  (12   S.  ix.  321,  350).- 

-and   the   Amphitheatre   was   conducted   by  j  Ag  correspondent  declines  "  to  dismiss 

his  son,  John  Astley.  On  his  death,  in  1821  i  ftl,  yrmriours  ofpthe  lower  decks  or  the  subse. 
it  was  conducted  by  his  partner  Davis,  until  I  t  gi  in  London  port  „  perhaps 

m   1830,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  he ,  ^he         |     £  Portsmouth  Port  is  also  ad- 
was   succeeded   by   the   famous   equestrian, ;  missfble/  The   second   Dllke  of  Richmond, 
Andrew  Ducrow.     The  latter  died  in  1842  |  ^       from  Goodwood  on  June  21,    1741, 
the     Amphitheatre     having     been     burned  j  t     ,,      T>nkfl  of  Wpwna^tlft  qav<?  - 
down  a  third  time  in  June,  1841.     William  |  !?  ^     ^    a 

Batty  secured  the  lease  and  rebuilt  the  j  \  amvex'd'to  a  degree  that  I  can't  express 
premises,  re-opening  in  the  winter  of  1842.  \  upon  our  misfortunes  in  the  West  Indies.  I 

;  On  Batty's  death  the  Amphitheatre  was  |  am  extreamly  sorry  to  find  at  least  by  the  Ports- 
leased  by  William  Cooke,  the  head  of  a*  mouth  tittle-tattle  that  Vernon  and  Wentworth 
famous  circus  family  who  lost  £16,000  i  ^SFU^^S^SSAf  *"" 

;in  it.     E.   T.   Smith,  the  famous  lessee  of!  ,  ,  . 

Drury  Lane,  the  Alhambra,  Cremorne,  and    u  I^UO^G  *ro™  ,  ^P^^^ 
many  other  places  of  amusement,  ran  it  for    bv  the  Earl  of  March  ^1911)'  u-  369' 

'two    years,    at    a    loss.     Dion    Boucicault  J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

; rented  it  and  called  it  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Westminster.     A  Mr.  Friend  was  the  lessee       DB-  GEORGE  McCALL  THEAL  (12  S.  vm. 

•  in  1864  when  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  the :  469).— He  was  born  in  1837  at  St.  John, 
poetess,  appeared  there  as  Mazeppa.  ln  |  New  Brunswick,  says  '  Chambers' s  Encyclo - 
1 864 'The  Beggar's  Opera 'was  revived  there. ;  P«dia  of  English  Literature.' 

iln  1867  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Nathan,  that  curious  i  ARCHIBALD    SPARKE. 
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AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  CAPTAIN  G.  H. 
DERBY  (12  S.  ix.  353). — X.  T.  R's  inquiry 
probably  has  reference  to  George  Horatio 
Derby,  who  was  born  at  Deiham,  Mass.,  in 
April,  1823,  and  died  at  New  York  in  1861. 
Possibly  an  edition  of  one  or  more  of  his  books 
may  have  been  published  after  his  death.  He 
wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  John 
Phoenix."  He  may  well  have  been  a  class- 
mate of  McClellan's,  who  was  born  in  1826. 
He  was  an  American  soldier  and  humorist, 
and  a  graduate  of  West  Point.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  War,  after  which  he  occupied 
various  positions  in  the  Topographical 
Bureau  at  Washington,  finally  becoming  a 
Captain  of  Engineers  and  having  charge  of 
lighthouse  construction  on  the  southern 
coasts.  He  was  the  author  of  '  Phoenixiana ' 
(1855)  and  'The  Squibob  Papers'  (1859). 
He  would  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Artemus  Ward  though  eleven  years  his  senior. 

WlLLOUGHBY    MAYCOCK. 

George  Horatio  Derby,  the  American 
humorist,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  John  Phoenix,"  was  born  at  Dedham, 
Mass  ,  April  3,  1823,  and  died  at  New  York, 
May  15,  1861.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1846,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  War. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  General  Com- 
manding the  Department  of  the  Pacific  from 
1854-1856,  and  did  other  engineering  service, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  suffered  the  sun- 
stroke that  caused  his  death.  He  has  a  dis- 
tinct place  amongst  American  humorists,  for 
"  Phoenixiana  "  (1855)  and  "The  Squibob 
Papers"  (1859),  chiefly  burlesque  sketches 
of  his  official  experiences,  are  important  as 
introducing  the  rough  but  amusing  humour 
of  the  Pacific  coast  into  American  literature. 
Among  his  best  squibs  may  be  mentioned  his 
'  Musical  Review  Extraordinary '  and  his 
'  New  System  of  English  Grammar.' 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

CARDINAL  VAUGHAN  AND  WALES  (12  S. 
ix.  354). — Assuredly.  See  Burke's  '  Landed 
Gentry,'  under  Vaughan  of  Courtfield,  near 
Ross,  Co.  Hereford,  editions  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

A  pedigree  of  Vaughan  of  Courtfield, 
Go.  Hereford,  Ruardean,  Co.  Gloucester, 
and  Welsh  Bicknor,  Co.  Monmouth,  is  to 
be  found  in  Burke's  '  Landed  Gentry.' 

The  first  ancestor  named  is  Thomas  ap 
Gwillim  of  Perthyr,  fourth  son  of  William 
ap  Jenkin,  alias  Herbert,  Lord  of  Gwarin- 
dee.  HARMATOPEGOS. 


EPIGRAM  ON  THE  WALCHEREN  EXPEDI- 
TION (12  S.  ix.  355). — Your  reply  to  my 
query  has  at  last  put  me  on  the  right  track. 
I  found  that  the  most  useful  hint  was 
that  given  by  your  correspondent  JAYDEE 
in  1870,  asking  "  some  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
who  has  access  to  a  complete  set  of  The- 
Morning  Chronicle  to  try  and  find  the  lines 
out,  and  tell  us  how  they  actually  stand 
there."  I  have  just  taken  this  hint  and; 
found  them  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Chro- 
nicle for  1810,  as  follows  : — 

The  Morning  Chronicle. 

London.     Monday,  Feb.  26,  1810. 

Page  3.     Foot  of  column  5. 

The  Mirror  of  Fashion. 

Abstract  and  Brief  Chronicle  of  the  Documents 
and  Evidence  concerning  the  Expedition  to  the 
Scheldt. 

Lord  Chatham  with  his  sword  undrawn, 
Kept  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan  : 
Sir  Richard,  eager  to  be  at  'em, 
Kept  waiting  too — for  whom  ? — Lord  Chatham  t 

So  it  is  evident  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
quoting  from  memory  and  should  have- 
written  "  yesterday  "  instead  of  "  the  other 
day,"  and  that  all  the  versions  given  by 
Lord  Palmerston  and  your  correspondents,, 
myself  included,  were  incorrect.  Have  I 
now  given  this  old  controversy  its  quietus  I 
EVAN  W.  H.  FYERS,  Major. 

MEYER  MENSON  (12  S.  ix.  273). — No  men- 
tion is  made  of  this  person  in  the  '  Jewish 
Encyclopedia.'  It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever 
was  a  Chief  Rabbi  in  Chicago,  as  the  syna- 
gogues in  American  cities  are  not  under  such 
j  discipline.  It  appears  from  the  data  in  the 
query  that  Menson  was  an  apostate.  It  is 
possible  that  his  name  had  been  omitted 
from  the  '  J.E.'  on  this  account. 

HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

Philadelphia. 


THE  SEA-SERPENT  (12  S.  ix.  210,  274r 
319). — Your  correspondents  may  be  in- 
terested to  hear  of  a  recent  hypothesis, 
according  to  which  the  legend  concerning 
this  monster  should  be  connected  with  t}.os& 
about  the  world- serpent  and  the  "  Midgards- 
ormen  "  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Scandi- 
navians, as  well  as  to  Ibsen's  celebrated 
Boyg,  Peer  Gynt's  mysterious  ubiquitous- 
antagonist.  It  will  be  found  worked  out  in 
a  paper,  "  Boigens  oprindelse,"  in  the 
Danish  periodical  Danske  Studier  (1916,. 
pp.  168-188).  H.  LOGEMAN 

University  of  Ghent,  Belgium. 
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MULES  ON  MOUNTAINS  (12  S.  ix.  354). — 
On  March  16,  1889,  1  crossed  the  Paramo 
d  3  Mucuchies,  in  Venezuela,  at  an  elevation  of 
13,648ft.  above  the  sea,  with  a  survey  party. 

Several  of  the  men  were  sick,  some  lying 
down  in  the  road  and  vomiting  with  what  i 
is  called,  locally,  the  "  mal  de  Paramo  "  or 
"  sickness  of  the  summit." 

The  mules,   however,   although    carrying 
an  average  load  of  about  2001b.  each,  did  j 
not  appear  to  suffer. 

I  may  say  that  I  travelled  a  regular  trail  \ 
for    mountain    traffic,    between    Chachopo ! 
(8,431ft.)  and  Mucuchi  >s  on  the  other  side: 
of   the   pass    (9,777ft.).     The   distance   was  j 
40  kilometres,  about  25  miles,  and  was  tra-  j 
versed  in  one  day's  march,  with  a  rest  or  j 
two.     The   elevations   are   given   from   my  j 
own  notes  and  calculations,  but  correspond! 
closely    with    others.     Lat.    about    8"    N.  ;  I 
temp.  40 '  Fahr.  at  noon,  on  the   summit. 
A  little  snow  near  by,  and  snow  peaks  in 
the   distance.     At    12,200ft.    was   a    house, 
and  ploughing  going  on  for  wheat  on  the 
hill-side.     There  are,  I  think,  many  higher 
mule -tracks  than  the  one  1  give,  viz.,  nearly 
14,000ft.  C.  CORNER. 

Mules  are,  in  the  Himalayas,  occasionally 
taken  up  to  the  altitude  of  18,000  ft.  or 
perhaps  even  still  higher,  on  their  journey 
to  and  fro  between  India  and  Thibet,  and  I 
should  have  taken  my  mule  to  this  height  or 
a  little  above  when  I  made  the  ascent  of  the 
Doukia  Pass  on  the  frontier  of  Thibet  some 
years  ago,  though  in  consequence  of  an  ac- 
cident among  some  rocks,  the  result  of  an 
avalanche  caused  by  an  earthquake,  I  had 
to  leave  him  below  and  substitute  a  pony. 
Mules  and  ponies  suffer  very  little  at  this 
altitude,  which  is  about  3|  miles  above  the 
sea-level,  provided  they  are  not  over-loaded, 
though  their  breathing  in  consequence  of 
the  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  is  of  course 
very  laboured,  there  only  being  at  18,000ft. 
just  about  half  the  amount  of  oxygen  in 
the  air  they  breathe  as  at  sea-level.  Large 
herds  of  yaks  graze  at  16,000ft.  to  17,OOCft. 
for  a  few  weeks  every  summer  on  the  Hima- 
layas. Other  wild  quadrupeds  are  found 
up  to  even  20,000  ft.  among  the  snow. 

W.  HARCOURT-BATH. 

Plymouth. 

"SHALL"  AND  "  WILL  "  IN  A.  V.  (12  S. 
ix.  271,  313).  —In  1  Peter  iv.  8,  I  think  the 
significance  of  the  words  is  identical  and 
purely  expressive  of  the  future.  "  Will  cover" 
is  less  archaic  than  "  shall."'  I  remember 


an  aged  Cumbrian  lady  who  wrote  to  a 
relation  with  young  children,  "  You  shall 
know  how  soon  little  feet  wear  out  shoes," 
or  words  to  that  effect.  The  R.V.  has 
"  love  covereth,"  which  seems  to  alter  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  ST.  SWITHIN. 

RUDGE  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  311). — In 
The  European  Magazine  for  July,  1820 
(published,  doubtless,  on  Aug.  1),  the 
periodical  from  which  your  correspondent's 
engraved  portrait  has  been  taken,  is  an 
article  upon  the  Rev.  James  Rudge,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  It  is  almost  four  pages  in  length, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  quoted,  but  some 
essential  particulars  may  be  given.  He 
was  born  at  Groom  Hall,  near  Yate,  Glou- 
cestershire, April  27,  1785,  th>  son  of  a 
highly  respectable  solicitor,  who  was  also 
coroner  for  the  county.  He  went  to  Crypt 
School,  Gloucester,  and  received  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  classical  education  from  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Rudge,  who  in  1820  was 
Archdeacon  of  Gloucester  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Diocese  of  Hereford.  He  went  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford ;  he  became 
B.A.  "  at  the  usual  time  "  ;  M.A.,  1814  ; 
D.D.  1819.  In  1809  he  became  minister, 
and  shortly  afterwards  lecturer  of  Lime- 
house,  where  he  still  was  at  the  date  of  the 
article.  He  was  also  Sunday  evening  and 
Friday  evening  lecturer  at  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  In  1812  he  married  the 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  Drane,  Esq.,  of 
Limehouse.  DIEGO. 

CULCHETH  HALL  (12  S.  ix.  291,  336, 358).— 
I  should  like  to  thank  R.  S.  B.  for  his  para- 
graph re  Culcheth  Hall.  My  informant 
who  told  me  about  the  two  copies  having 
been  printed  is  a  member  of  the  Withington 
family.  She  says  *;  an  antiquarian  and 
author  spent  several  months  compiling  the 
history  of  Culcheth  Hall  from  ancient 
documents  and  deeds,  which  were  then 
kept  in  the  '  muniment  room.'  Two 
copies  only  were  printed,  one  retained  by 
the  author,  and  on  his  death  sold  with  his 
valuable  library.  The  other  he  presented 
to  my  father  (Capt.  T.  Ellames  Withing- 
ton, J.P.),  which  he  lent  to  a  triend  who 
mislaid  it.  We  had  several  small  books 
with  interesting  references  to  the  Hall  and 
these  were  lent  to  a  plausible  man  who 
professed  to  be  writing  a  history  of  the  old 
halls  of  Lancashire,  and  again  they  were 
not  returned." 

The  two  books  may  of  course  be  those 
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by  the  late  and  revered  Mr.  William  Beamont 
of  Orford,  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Rylands, ' 
entitled    '  Culcheth   Charters.'     I   possess   a 
copy  of  these  charters. 

There  is  an  interesting  stained-glass  j 
window  in  the  bathrow  (originally  the  west 
end  of  the  chapel)  which  contains  five 
shields  of  arms,  the  Culcheths,  Traffords, 
and  Stanleys,  quartered.  A  motto  in  very 
bad  French  runs,  '  Mon  Dien  prenez  garde 
de  moy  .'  It  is  not  the  Trafford  or  Stanley 
motto,  and  no  one  is  aware  of  there  being 
any  motto  belonging  to  the  Culcheth  family. 
Can  it  be  that  this  is  the  Culcheth  motto  ? 
RONALD  D.  WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 

Newchurch,  Culcheth,  nr.  Warrington. 

Your  last  correspondent  cannot  have 
looked  at  the  references  given  in  my  former 
reply,  namely, '  Victoria  History,  Co.  Lanes.,' 
iv.  159,  note  46,  and  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Historical  and  Genealogical  Notes, 
i.  274,  where  he  will  find  ample  evidence  that 
the  Culcheth  family  owned  Culcheth  Hall 
until  1747.  Thomas  Culcheth,  last  of 
the  male  line,  registered  his  estate  as  a 
Papist  in  1717,  and  it  included  the  Hall 
with  170  acres  and  the  tithes.  He  left  it  on 
his  death,  in  1747,  by  his  will,  to  his  cousin 
Thomas  Stanley.  It  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon 
the  Hearth  Tax,  &c.,  Rolls  for  ownership  as 
the  tax  was  levied  on  the  occupier.  Prob- 
ably the  Hall  was  not  then  occupied  by 
the  Culcheths,  who  had  lost  their  property 
in  the  Civil  War  and  only  recovered  it  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
John  Risley  (not  Rushley)  was  the  owner 
of  Risley,  and  the  Holcrofts  were  the  owners 
of  Hurst,  both  places  in  Culcheth  ;  hence 
their  appearance  in  the  Rolls  referred  to  by 
your  correspondent.  R.  S.  B. 

UNIDENTIFIED   ARMS   (12   S.   ix.    330). — 

2.  Silver    a    chevron    and    three    bears' 

heads    erased    sable,    muzzled    gules.     Gal- 

braith  of  Culcruith.     (Sir  David  Lindsay's 

Book  of  Arms.) 

4.  Per  bend  gold  and    azure    a    star    of 
eight    points    counterchanged.      Counts    of 
Sankt  Georgen  (Austria).     (Heraut  de  Gelre 
and  Arlberg  fraternity  Books  of  Arms.) 

5.  Six  pieces  azure  and  silver  with  three 
"  synettys  rows  and  of  sylvyr  crownyd  and 
chaynyd  of  gold  dysmemboyd  wt  goulys." 
Adam  Goodale,  Sergeant  at  Armes.     Given 
later  gules  and  silver,  the  birds  as  ostriches. 
(Fifteenth- century   Roll   published    in    The 
Ancestor  and  also  by  J.  Foster.) 

D.  L.  GALBREATH. 


THE  MURRAY-ROBERTS  AFFAIR  IN  NORTH- 
UMBERLAND STREET  (see  under  '  Bad'. 
Season  :  Tragic  Occurrence,'  12  S.  ix.  359). 
— Under  the  title  of  '  A  Struggle  for  Life  ' 
I  wrote  a  fairly  full  account  of  this  tragic 
occurrence  in  the  St.  Stephen's  Review  of" 
Jan.  16,  1886,  The  Standard  of  the  2nd  of 
that  month  having  announced  the  death  of 
Major  William  Murray,  late  10th  Hussars,  at 
Monte  Carlo.  This  announcement  was, 
however,  unfounded,  as  the  Major  Murray 
who  was  assailed  by  Mr.  Roberts,  a  solicitor, 
did  not  die  till  1907.  He  was  cremated 
at  Woking  on  April  3  of  that  year,  and  an 
article  on  the  combat  appeared  in  The 
Daily  Telegraph  of  the  following  day.  I 
also  wrote  an  account  of  the  incident  in 
The  Sporting  Times  of  March  2,  1889.  These- 
papers  are  now  all  out  of  print,  though 
accessible  at  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
circumstances  are  fully  chronicled  in  The 
Annual  Register  of  1861.  The  row  arose- 
owing  to  Roberts  having  endeavoured  to- 
alienate  the  affection  of  a  certain  Miss- 
Moodie,  who  was  living  under  the  protection 
of  Murray.  When  I  first  came  to  live  in 
London  in  the  late  sixties  I  remember 
a  lurid  coloured  print  of  the  combat  being 
on  view  at  a  shop  in  Waterloo  Place,  which 
I  have  frequently  endeavoured,  in  later 
years,  to  procure,  but  so  far  without  success. 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

There  is  a  full  descriptive  account  of 
this  frightful  tragedy,  under  date  July  12. 
1861,  in  Irving's  'Annals  of  Our  Time, 
1837-1871  '  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  London), 
but  as  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  sole  survivor, 
as  given  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  it  can 
only  be  accepted  with  all  reserve,  as  it  is  a 
somewhat  complicated  story  to  follow, 
well  remember  the  consternation  caused  at 
the  time  by  this  tragedy,  and  fancy  coloured 
prints  of  the  death  struggle  being  sold  in 
the  vicinity.  It  was  a  sordid  story,  and 
better  buried  with  "  the  dead  past." 

SEPTUAGENARIAN. 

CHAR-A-BANC  (12  S.  ix.  329).—"!  shall 
hire  a  beach  wagon  and  borrow  Mr.  Lau- 
rence's cherry-bounce  (Hannah's  pro- 
nunciation of  char-a-banc)  "  ('  Goodwives,' 
by  Miss  Alcott,  1871). 

About  1840  in  Ireland  there  was  in  use 
a  very  long  outside  car  known  as  a  Bian- 
coni  car.  The  inventor,  I  believe,  was  an 
Italian.  C.  B.  EVANS. 

Beechcroft,  Berwick  Road,  Shrewsbury. 
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HATCHMENTS  (12  S.  ix.   310,  337).— Seen 
in  the  Friars  Church  at  Nimeguen,  Duchy  of 
Gelderland,     in     1792, 
Leeuwen.     They  give 

Hume  de  Manderston. 
Erskin  de  Mar. 
Hume  de  Spott. 
Hume  de  Hume. 


by    Monsieur     van 
in  the  first  instance 


the  eight  quartiers  of  Captain  Hume,  and, 
secondly,  prove  how  these  British  officers  in- 
termarried with  the  daughters  of  their  Allies, 


as  shown  by  the  hatchment  of  his  son : — 

Cy  gist  Messire  George  Hume  Hume  de  Wedderburn. 

Capitaine  d'une  Haddan  de  Gleneagles. 

Compagnie  de  Cavalerie  Ecossaise  Johnston  de  Elphinston. 

decede  le  17  aout  1655  age  de  47  ans.  Lunden  de  Lunden. 


Hume  de  Manderston. 
Hume  de  Wedderburn. 
Hume  de  Spott. 
Johnston  de  Elphinston. 


De  Hoog  Edelgebopre  Heer  Albert  Hume 
in  zyn  leven  Capitain  ouder't  Regiment  van 
Z.H.  den  Heere  Prince  van  Nassau,  Erfstad- 
houder  van  Vriesland.     Sterft  den  13  August 

1676  out  22  jaaren. 
47,  Blenheim  Crescent,  W.ll. 


Loo. 
Aylva.* 
Aerntsma. 
Fockens. 

W.  DEL  COURT. 


*  Prounounce  Alva  ;  no  relative  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 


SIR  RICHARD  BROWN,  BART.  (12  S.  ix.  310, 

356). — The  following  is  from '  Synopsis  of  the 

Extinct  Baronetage  of  England,'  by  William 

Courthope,  Esq.  (Rivingtons,  London,  1835)  : 

BROWN,   OF   LONDON. 

Cr.    22   July    1660. 

i.  Sir  Richard  Brown,  created  as  above,  m. 
Bridget,  da.  of  Robert  Bryan,  of  Henley-upon- 
Thames,  co.  Oxon. 

ii.  Sir  Richard,  capt.  in  the  guards,  s.  and  h., 

m.   Dorothy,   da.   of Barnes,   of  Sadberge, 

co.  Durham,  and  relict  of  Michael  Blackett,  of 
Newcastle  (who  re-m.  John  Moor),  and  was  slain 
in  Flanders,  by  Col.  Bilingsley,  s.p.,  1690. 

iii.  Sir  John,  b.  and  h.,  was  a  pauper  in  the 
Charter-house,  London,  1697,  at  whose  decease 
the  title  became 

Extinct. 

CROSS  -CROSSLET. 

TRANSLATION  OF  MOTTO  REQUIRED  (12  S. 
ix.  331). — In  Webster's  'International 
Dictionary,'  1907,  the  translation  is  : — 
"  The  one  needs  the  assistances  of  the 
other."  J.  DE  BERNIERE  SMITH. 

[We  suspect  the  querist  guessed  that  this  was 
the  sense  intended,  but  could  hardly  get  it  out 
of  the  Latin.] 

DE  GONCOURT  ON  COLLECTING  (12  S. 
ix.  249,  315). — I  beg  leave  to  enclose  the 
extract  from  de  Goncourt's  will,  which 
answers  the  question  : — • 

My  wish  is  that  my  Drawings,  my  Prints,  my 
Curiosities,  my  Books — in  a  word,  these  things 
of  art  which  have  been  the  joy  of  my  life — shall 
not  be  consigned  to  the  cold  tomb  of  a  museum, 
and  subjected  to  the  stupid  glance  of  the  care- 
less passer-by  ;  but  I  require  that  they  shall  all 
be  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  the  Auctioneer, 
so  that  the  pleasure  which  the  acquiring  of  each 
one  of  them  has  given  me  shall  be  given  again, 
in  each  case,  to  some  inheritor  of  my  own  tastes. 

STEVENSON  H.  WALSH. 

[The  French  text  appeared  at  the  second 
reference,  but  the  English  translation  kindly  sent 
I iy  our  correspondent  from  Philadelphia  may  well 
be  of  interest . I 


EARLY  HISTORY  OF  CRICKET  (12  S.  ix. 
311,  358).— The  catalogue  of  the  pictures, 
drawings,  &c.,  belonging  to  the  Maryle- 
bone  Cricket  Club  for  1912  (No.  153)  shows 
that  it  possesses  a  copy  of  the  print  men- 
tioned at  the  last  reference,  which  is,  or  lately 
was,  hanging  up  in  the  committee  room 
in  the  Pavilion  at  Lord's.  I  also  possess 
a  copy.  Copies,  I  understand,  are  not  very 
rare.  STAPLETON  MARTIN. 

The  Firs,  Norton,  Worcester. 

ALEXANDER  SIMSON,  BURGESS  OF  DUN- 
DEE (12  S.  ix.  331). — I  am  interested  in  the 
family  of  Simson,  and  have  a  note  that 
Alexander  Simson,  merchant,  was  admitted 
a  burgess  of  Dundee  in  1792.  He  married 
Jean,  daughter  of  George  Wilson,  also  a 
merchant  in  Dundee,  and  had  issue  : — 

1.  David,  an  artist. 

2.  William,  born  in  Dundee  in  1800,  an 
artist    at    Edinburgh    Trustees    Academy. 
He  settled  in,  London,  where  he  died  in  1847. 

3.  George,  also  an  artist. 

I  regret  I  do  not  know  the  name  of 
Alexander  Simson' s  parents,  nor  the  date 
of  his  birth  or  death,  and  I  have  no  evidence 
that  he  was  a  connexion  of  the  Simsons  of 
Pitcorthie  and  Bnmton. 

Other  burgesses  of  Dundee  named 
Simson  were  : — 

Viliame  Simsone,  merchant,  who  died 
1608,  aged  60. 

David  Simson,  weaver,  admitted  in  1753. 

Andrew  Simson,  son  of  above,  admitted 
in  1769. 

I  think  it  likely  that  Alexander  was. 
connected  with  Andrew  Simson. 

JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 
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"  THE  CROOKED  BILLET  "  (12  S.  ix.  328).— 
Noting  a  reference  to  "  The  Rising  Sun  " 
at  the  above  reference,  is  it  a  propos  to 
mention  that  in  Prof.  Muir head's  '  Guide  to 
London  '  the  Rising  Sun,  as  an  emblem, 
is  marked  in  connexion  with  Anne  of 
Bohemia's  tomb  (d.  1394)  in  Westminster 
Abbey  ?  WILLIAM  R.  POWER. 

RICHARD  CCEUR  DE  LION  (12  S.  ix.  353). — 
It  was  in  the  Castle  of  Durrenstein,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  that  the  troubadour 
Blondel  discovered  him.  (December  1192.) 

Surely  the  traditional  account  of  the  King's 
interment  is  the  correct  one.  "  Richard," 
says  Miss  Norgate  in  her  '  England  under 
the  Angevin  Kings  '  (1887),  ii.  386-7, 
gave  directions  for  the  disposal  of  his  body.  It  I 
was  to  be  embalmed  ;  the  brain  and  some  of  the 
internal  organs  were  to  be  buried  in  the  ancient 
Poitevin  abbey  of  Charroux  ;  the  heart  was  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Norman  capital,  where  itj 
had  always  found  a  loyal  response  ;  the  corpse 
itself  was  to  be  laid,  in  token  of  penitence,  at 
his  father's  feet  in  the  abbey  church  of  Fon- 
tevraud.  Lastly,  he  received  extreme  unction 
(6  April).  His  friends  buried  him  as  he  had 
wished.  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  now  at  Angers  .  . 
came  to  seal  his  forgiveness  by  performing  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church  over  this  second  grave 
at  Fontevraud  (Palm  Sunday,  1199),  where 
another  Angevin  King  was  thus  "  shrouded 
among  the  shrouded  women  " — his  own  mother, 
doubtless,  in  their  midst.  He  was  laid  to  sleep 
in  the  robes  which  he  had  worn  on  his  last  crown- 
ing-day in  England,  five  years  before.  His 
heart  was  enclosed  in  a  gold  and  silver  casket, 
carried  to  Rouen,  and  solemnly  deposited  by  the 
clergy  among  the  holy  relics  in  their  cathedral 
church. 

A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

BOOK  BORROWERS  (12  S.  viii.   208,  253,  | 
278,  296,  314,  334,  350,  377,  394,  417,  456,  j 
477  ;    ix.  137).— In  '  N.  &  Q.'s  '  latest  series  j 
(I  have  no  chance  to  look  over  the  many ' 
previous  ones),  no  mention  is  made  of  the  j 
"  Judas'  Curse."     This  was  traditionally,  in  ! 
the    West    and    in    the    Levant,    employed  j 
against   book    "  borrowers."    and   this   con- 
nexion    is     exhaustively     treated     in     The 
American  Journal   of  Philology,  1921,    xlii. 
234-252,  especially  at  247-251.     Of  the  many 
quotations  let  the  following  suffice,  it  being 
a  short  form  of  about  the  eighth  century, 
almost    the     standard    in    the    Benedictine 
monasteries  of  Eastern  France,  viz.  :   "  Hie 
est  liber  Sancti  Benedicti  abbatis  Floriacensis 
coenobii  ;    si   quis  eum  aliquo  ingenio  non 
redditurus  abstraxerit,  cum  Juda  proditore, 
Anna  et  Caipaa  atque  Pilato  damnationem 
accipiat !     Amen."  ROCKTNGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 


"  MAKING  BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW"  (12 
S.  ix.  331). — In  reply  to  the  query  of  L.  L.  K., 
I  spent  my  boyhood  in  South  Africa,  where 
many  sun-baked  bricks  were  made,  and  do 
not  remember  seeing  straw  chopped  up  and 
used  for  the  purpose  of  mechanically  hold- 
ing the  clay  of  the  bricks  together.  Nor 
does  it  strike  me,  as  an  engineer,  as  a  likely 
reason  for  incorporating  straw  with  the  clay, 
for  the  tensile  strength  of  straw  is  small, 
and  would  probably  not  much  increase  the 
strength  of  the  bricks.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  known  that  the  remarkable  plastic 
qualities  of  clay  are  largely  due  to  colloids, 
and  that  a  small  quantity  of  tannic  acid 
greatly  increases  the  plastic  properties  of 
clay.  Consequently,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  straw  referred  to  by  the  Israelites 
when  they  were  in  Egypt  was  not  used  so 
much  on  account  of  its  mechanical  binding- 
qualities  (if  in  fact  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
actual  bricks)  as  for  its  colloidal  properties, 
especially  if  it  were  allowed  to  rot  in  water 
beforehand,  and  this  water,  with  or  without 
the  rotting  straw,  were  added  to  the  clay, 
such  use  would  increase  its  plastic  proper- 
ties, and  enable  it  to  be  more  readily 
moulded,  and  probably  result  in  stronger 
and_better  sun-dried  bricks. 

A.  S.    E.    ACKERMANN. 


on 


The  Chronicle  of  Muntaner.  Translated  from 
the  Catalan  by  Lady  Goodenough.  Vol.  ii. 
(The  Hakluyt  Society.) 

WE  are  glad  at  length  to  have  Muntaner  in 
English  complete  (see  12  S.  yiii.  299).  This  second 
half  of  the  Chronicle,  which  closes  with  the 
coronation  of  Alfonso  IV.  of  Aragon  at  Saragossa, 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  for  the  history, 
during  its  period,  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
and  Greece.  By  the  way,  in  the  list  of  con- 
temporary sovereigns  given  in  an  appendix  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  Emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  importance 
of  .this  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Catalan 
Company,  or  to  dwell  on  the  careers  of  the  famous 
and  chivalrous  Roger  de  Luria  and  the  redoubtable 
Roger  de  Flor.  Muntaner  himself,  as  students 
of  the  period  are  aware,  bore  no  small  part  in  the 
Catalan  enterprise,  having  been  present  at  its 
very  inception  and  in  command  for  a  long  period, 
and  during  important  operations,  at  Gallipoli. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  his  many  adven- 
tures was  the  capture  of  the  alum-manufacturing 
city  of  Fogliari  or  Phocaea,  undertaken  at  the 
instance  and  in  the  company  of  the  Genoese 
Ticino  Zaccaria.  An  enormous  booty  fell  into 
the  conqueror's  hands,  among  which  were  three 
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relics   of   "  Monsenyor   Saint   John   the   Evange-  ' 
list "    which   had   been   brought   thither   by   the  , 
Turks  after  the  taking  of  Ephesus  and  pledged  j 
there  for  wheat.      These  were  a  piece  of  the  true  | 
Cross  ;     a   seamless   shirt   made    for   Saint   John 
by  Our  Lady  in  which  he  had  been  wont  to  say 
Mass  ;  and  a  book  called  '  Apocalypse  '  written  by 
the  Saint's  own  hand.     These  relics  being  divided 
by  lot  the  true  Cross  came  to  Muntaner  (this  is 
now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Genoa). 

He  amassed  a  huge  treasure  which,  however, 
he  lost  irrecoverably  when  his  galley  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Venetians  and  himself 
made  prisoner.  Sent  back  to  the  Company, 
after  many  further  exploits  and  vicissitudes,  he 
returned  to  Sicily  to  make  preparations  for  his 
marrage.  King  Fadrique,  however,  compelled 
him  to  forgo  that  for  the  time  and  occupy  himself 
with  the  conquest  of  Jerba,  where,  after  at  last 
getting  duly  married  to  a  long-affianced  bride, 
he  spent  three  years.  The  delay  and  its  cause 
are  typical.  During  the  last  years  which  he 
chronicles  we  find  him  back  from  the  East  and 
busied  in  the  more  personal  service  of  the  Royal 
house  to  which  he  was  so  whole-heartedly 
devoted,  at  Messina,  Perpignan,  and  at  last  at 
the  coronation  at  Saragossa.  (By  the  way,  it 
must  surely  be  a  clerical  errdr  which,  in  the 
account  of  this  ceremony,  explains  "  nones  "  in  a 
footnote  as  "  9  p.m."  !) 

Besides  its  main  historical  importance  this 
latter  half  of  the  Chronicle  is  no  less  rich  than 
the  former  in  curious  and  picturesque  incident 
and  in  portraiture,  which  is  interesting  partly 
from  the  formula  in  which  it  is  comprised  and 
partly  from  the  touches  which,  while  adhering 
to  the  formula,  have  a  look  of  verity  in  them. 

Muntaner,  though  he  is  not  quite  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  authors  of  his  kind,  well  deserves  to 
be  much  read. 

The    Site    of    the    Globe    Playhouse,    Southwark. 

(The  London  County  Council.  Is.  Gd.) 
THE  much-vexed  question  of  the  site  of  the  Globe 
Playhouse  may  now  be  considered  as  settled. 
In  this  very  interesting  and  workmanlike  pamph- 
let, published  by  the  London  County  Council, 
we  have  fully  set  out  both  the  evidence  and 
arguments  which  brought  Dr.  Wallace  to  believe 
the  Playhouse  stood  north  of  Maid  Lane,  and 
those  which,  after  fresh  research,  have  confirmed 
the  traditional  view  that  its  site  was  to  the 
south.  Dr.  Wallace  had  a  very  good  case  for 
his  opinion :  in  fact,  the  terms  of  the  lease- 
transcript  on  which  he  mainly  relied  have  to  be 
explained  as  a  clerical  error,  the  scribe  who 
drew  up  the  lease  having  worked  from  a  plan 
which  had  the  north  at  the  bottom,  and  having 
reversed  all  the  boundaries  by  reading  it  in  the 
more  usual  way.  But  the  difficulty  of  supposing 
the  existence  of  a  "  Park  "  to  the  north  of  Maid 
Lane,  which  his  theory  made  necessary,  is, 
through  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  its  known 
history,  virtually  insurmountable. 

This  pamphlet,  moreover,  shows  that  the 
frontage  of  Maid  Lane  to  the  north  was  so  occupied 
in  the  sixteenth  century  that  no  room  is  left  in 
which  to  place  the  Globe. 

The  crucial  document  in  positive  proof  that  the 
site  was  on  the  south  of  the  lane  is  Judith  Brend 's 
jointure.  Dr.  Wallace  has  made  use  of  this — 


but  in  error — on  his  own  side.  A  closer  examina- 
tion, together  with  a  comparison  between  the 
Brend  document  and  other  records,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  property  alluded  to  as  being 
"  where  the  late  playhouse  called  the  Globe  " 
included  a  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Lane — 
nay,  that  a  house  actually  adjoining  the  Globe 
was  on  the  south  of  the  Lane. 

But  the  researches  of  the  London  County 
Council  have  gained  more  than  this  :  they  have 
identified  the  actual  site  of  the  Globe  Estate  by 
a  careful  examination  of  the  records  and  plans  of 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Perkins  and  Co.'s  brewery  which 
now  occupies  it.  To  ample  quotations  from 
documents  are  added  several  plans,  so  that  the 
whole  matter  is  presented  with  a  convincing 
lucidity. 

Of  no  less  interest  than  the  main  treatise  is 
Mr.  Forrest's  Appendix  on  the  Architecture  of 
the  first  Globe  Theatre,  with  its  excellent  draw- 
ings of  conjectural  reconstructions  of  the  building 
both  exterior  and  interior.  No  student  of  Shake- 
speare should  miss  this  pamphlet,  whose  forty 
odd  pages  are  worth  more  than  many  of  the  stout 
volumes  on  Shakespeare  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared. 

English  Prose.  Vol.  iii.  Walpole  to  Lamb. 
Chosen  and  arranged  by  W.  Peacock.  (Hum- 
phrey Milford,  2s.  &d.) 

THIS  third  volume  of  selections  from  English 
prose  is  composed  of  extracts  from  twenty-eight 
writers,  some  of  whom  are  among  the  most 
difficult  for  Mr.  Peacock's  purpose.  What  shall 
one  choose,  as  their  finest  deliverance,  from 
Gibbon  or  Scott,  even  from  Burke  or  Jane 
Austen  ?  Recognizing  the  difficulty,  we  still 
think  that  the  task  of  selection  in  this  volume 
has  been  somewhat  less  happily  accomplished 
than  in  the  former  ones.  Out  of  seven  passages 
of  Goldsmith's  prose  an  immensely  long  one 
comes  from  '  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  and  four 
from  '  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  The  remaining 
two  are  '  The  Strolling  Player,'  which  Goldsmith 
j  included  in  his  own  selection  of  his  Essays,  and 
*  The  Man  in  Black  '  from  the  '  Chinese  Letters.' 
Now  everybody  knows  or  may  know  '  The  Vicar  ' 
by  heart :  there  are  countless  editions  of  it : 
but  the  rest  of  Goldsmith — which  should  furnish 
equally  fine  prose — is  not  nearly  well  enough 
known,  and  here  is  an  opportunity  lost  of  making 
readers  acquainted  with  him.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  introducing  scenes  from  plays 
into  such  a  volume  as  this  has  no  doubt  been 
considered.  It  seems  to  us  certainly  debatable  ; 
and  we  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  contrary 
decision.  The  grounds  for  doing  so  would  be 
that  the  dialogue  of  a  play  is  so  expressly  written 
to  be  spoken — and  spoken  to  the  accompaniment 
of  acting — that  its  true  quality,  as  prose,  hardly 
comes  out  when  merely  read  from  a  book.  In  a 
minor  degree  this  objection  might  lie  against  a 
good  deal  of  the  dialogue  of  novels  :  but  the 
difference  between  dialogue  intended  to  be  read 
and  dialogue  intended  to  be  spoken  on  the  stage 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  one  rather  than  the 
other.  The  extracts  from  Gibbon,  Gilbert  White 
and  Smollett  are  very  good.  Burke,  with  two 
rather  weakly  rhetorical  tirades  from  the 
'  Revolution  in  France/  comes  off,  to  that  extent, 
less  well.  Jane  Austen  is  given  rather  lavishly, 
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but  both  '  Northanger  Abbey  '  and  '  Mansfield 
Park  '  have  been  neglected  ;  and  '  Emma  '  is 
represented  by  one  short  and  not  specially 
remarkable  paragraph.  *  Pride  and  Prejudice  ' 
and  '  Persuasion  '  are  the  sources  chiefly  drawn 
upon.  Wonderful  to  relate,  Louisa's  jumping 
off  the  Cobb  is  not  given.  Among  writers,  per- 
haps, less  generally  read  than  they  deserve  to 
be  will  be  found  here  Paley,  Henry  Mackenzie 
(the  delightful  country  dowager  from  '  The 
Lounger'),  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  John  Foster  and 
Cobbett. 

Catalogue   of    War    Literature     issued   by    H.M. 

Government,      1914-1919.       (H.M.      Stationery 

Office.     6d.  net.) 

THE  Pictorial  Posters  issued  by  Governments 
during  the  war  ought  to  take  their  place  among 
the  most  interesting  phenomena  of  a  time  full 
of  new  developments.  A  comparative  study  of 
those  of  the  different  belligerents  would  doubtless 
throw  some  new  light  upon  their  respective 
characters  and  mentality  ;  and  a  philosophical 
lover  of  humanity,  comfortably  removed  from 
the  scenes  and  the  passions  to  which  the  posters 
appertained,  would  certainly  derive  from  them 
material  for  many  sapient  reflections  and  notable 
essays.  We  are,  perhaps,  as  yet  too  near  the 
war  to  feel  inclined  for,  to  be  even  capable  of,  a 
detached  inspection  of  the  appeals  which  at 
every  turn  used  to  grieve,  amuse  or  irritate  us 
in  days  when,  do  what  one  would,  every  call  to 
anybody  was  apt  to  come  home  as  a  reproach. 
When  it  is  possible  to  look  them  coolly  over,  or 
when  the  next  generation  examines  them,  what 
will  be  found  to  be  the  outstanding  qualities  of  the 
British  posters  ?  Most  of  them  are  very  homely  ; 
realistic  by  the  standard  of  the  realism  of  Punch  ; 
humorous  often,  but  hardly  ever  witty  ;  apt  to 
stress  cheery  resolution,  competence,  and  endur- 
ance, but  consistently  shy  of  heroics.  Some  few  of 
the  artists  have  achieved  that  subtle  exasperating- 
ness  which,  we  understand,  is  one  of  the  highest 
secrets  of  successful  pictorial  advertisement, 
and  lurks  often  under  a  superficial  common- 
placeness.  We  used  to  find  that  with  impatience 
in  the  conscience-stricken  gentleman  who 
could  not  answer  the  searching  question, 
"  Daddy,  what  did  you  do  in  the  Great 
War  ?  "  ;  and  also  in  the  elderly  matron  who 
with  a  fearfully  lifelike  fieriness  was  urging  her 
stodgy  son  to  go.  It  is  curious  to  remember 
how  moving — even  compared  with  the  posters 
on  which  the  men  figured — was  the  Flag. 

These  remarks  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
red-covered  sixpenny  booklet  in  which  the 
Government  has  published  a  catalogue  of  War 
Literature,  and  the  bulk  of  which  is  concerned 
with  the  posters.  It  is  in  itself  very  well  worth 
having  as  a  memento. 

A   Manual  of  the  Dutch  Language.     By  B.   W. 

Downs  and  H.  Latimer  Jackson.     (Cambridge 

University  Press.     6s.  net.) 

WE  have  here  another  of  the  useful  Cambridge 
Guides  to  Modern  Languages.  The  compilers 
in  their  preface  emphasize  its  being  but  a  manual. 
A  "  skeleton  "  grammar  precedes  near  a  score  of 
very  well-chosen  extracts  from  Dutch  authors 
— both  prose  and  verse.  We  consider  the  gram- 
mar has  been  unduly  retrenched  :  it  may  barely 
suffice  for  a  learner  who  knows  German ;  for 


anyone  who,  beyond  English,  knows  no  Teutonic 
language  it  will  certainly  prove  provokingly 
inadequate. 

It  was  a  good  plan  to  print  the  English  equiva- 
lent line  for  line  under  the  first  Dutch  passage 
given,  and — again  in  the  interest  of  those  who  do 
not  read  German  or  a  Scandinavian  language — 
we  would  have  had  this  help  extended  further. 
Granted  acquaintance  with  a  kindred  language 
it  should  be  possible  after  a  few  days'  work  with 
this  manual  to  read  Dutch  with  tolerable  facility. 

A  short  political  history  of  the  Netherlands 
and  a  more  elaborate  history  of  Dutch  literature 
are  provided  to  whet  the  learner's  appetite  for 
the  new  language. 

The  Bookman's  Journal  for  November  contains 
one  or  two  papers  which  are  worth  noting.  Mr. 
Richard  Curie  may  well  be  attended  to  in  what  he 
says  of  English  authors  still  in  need  of  editors — 
Coleridge  (the  prose),  Landor  and  Borrow.  A  com- 
plete Defoe  and  a  complete  Steele  are  also  among 
the  possible  and  desirable  achievements  with 
which  he  tempts  the  enthusiast.  Mr.  McBey's 
etchings  are  sympathetically  discussed  by  Mr. 
M.  C.  Salaman.  In  '  The  World  and  the  Artist ' 
Mr.  Drinkwater  attacks  the  problems  of  ugliness 
and  of  the  relation  of  machinery  to  art.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  contributes  one  of  the  best 
appreciations  of  Austin  Dobson  that  have  ap- 
peared, and  Mr.  Hugh  Stokes  writes  freshly, 
also  informingly,  on  Charles  Meryon  and  his 
vision  of  Paris. 
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to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  '  '  The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  E.G.  4  ;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N.  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  E.G.  4. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries 
privately. 

WHEN  answering  a  query,  or  referring  to  an 
article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 
are  requested  to  give  within  parentheses  —  im- 
mediately after  the  exact  heading  —  the  numbers 
of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 
tribution in  question  is  to  be  found. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put*  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  number  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 

Q.  V.  ("  Shaconiana  ").  —  The  following  are  the 
references  to  the  Bacon-Shakespeare  correspon- 
dence required  :—  The  Times,  1901  :  Dec.  19, 
pp.  6,  9  ;  Dec.  20,  p.  6  ;  Dec.  21,  p.  9  ;  Dec.  23,  p.  6  ; 
Dec.  27,  p.  6;  Dec.  28,  p.  8  ;  Dec.  30,  p.  9  ;  Dec. 
31,  p.  10.  In  the  issue  for  Dec.  26  will  be  found, 
at  p.  7,  a  leading  article  on  the  subject,  and  at  p.  9 
a  further  article. 
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The  Completion 
of  a  Great  Work 


Illustrated  History  and 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  War 

is  now  complete.  The  Index  (Vol.  XXII.)  is 
now  on  sale,  and  may  be  obtained  by  subscribers 
in  the  same  styles  of  binding,  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  the  other  volumes. 

The  twenty-two  bound  volumes  of  The  Times  History 
form  a  complete  and  standard  war  library  that  should  be 
in  every  home,  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  and  future 
generations.  The  complete  work  may  be  obtained,  care- 
fully packed  and  post  free,  from  The  Publisher,  Printing 
House  Square,  London,  E.C.4,  at  the  following  prices : — 

Red  Cloth       ..            ..             ..  ..  £16  10  0 

Half  Leather,  royal,  purple  or  red  ..  19    5  0 

Full  Leather                 . .             . .  . .  22    0  0 

Persian  Leather          ..            ..  ..  25  17  0 

Send    a    remittance    to-day,     and    add    this 
magnificent  work  to  your  shelves. 
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A  New  Atlas  that  meets  the 
Needs  alike  of  the  Student  and 
the  Man  of  Affairs 


QKmes; 
SURVEY  ATLAS 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Atlas,  prepared  at  the  Edinburgh  Geographical  In* 
stitute  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  is  an  entirely 
new  work  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  educated  men  and  women 
who  through  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  come  to  feel 
the  need  of  an  absolutely  accurate  and  up-to-date  Atlas. 
Its  1  1  2  double-page  plates  contain  a  rep'resentation  of  several 
hundred  thousand  original  survey  sheets  of  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the  art  of  map  produc- 
tion have  been  employed  in  their  preparation,  regardless  of 
labour  and  expense. 

The  Gazetteer  Index,  containing  over  two  hundred  thousand 
place  names,  is  in  itself  a  complete  and  invaluable  geographical 
directory. 

For  full  information  about  this  great  zvork,  which  for  many 
years  to  come  -will  be  regarded  as  the  Standard  Atlas  of  the 
World)  zvrite  to 

The  Times  (Educational  Sales  .Department),  Printing  House 
Square,  London,  E.C.4. 
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A  PERMANENT  INCOME  OF 
£500  PER  ANNUM 

can  be  obtained,  after  the  fifth  year,  from  a 
five-acre  orange  orchard  in  South  Africa.  Few 
investments  offer  such  excellent  results  with 
security  of  capital.  The  outlay  involved  is  only 
£125  p.a.  for  five  years,  or  cash  £562  10s.  Od., 
and  the  following  are  a  few  brief  features  of 
the  scheme  : — 

1 .  The  actual  results  obtained  by  the  South  African 
Prudential  Co.  show  even  better  figures  than  above. 

2.  The  Directors  are  all  well-known  public  men  in 
South  Africa. 

3.  The  investor  is  the  actual  freeholder  of  his  five- 
acre  orchard. 

4.  There  is  an  unlimited  market  for  all  the  oranges 
grown. 

5.  All  management  work  can  be  undertaken  for  a 
small  percentage  of  profits. 

6.  The  scheme  is  available  for  both  investors   and 
intending  settlers. 

Oranges  from  the  Estates  have  been  exhibited  at 

the  Union  Government  Trades  Commissioners' 

Department,  Trafalgar    Square,  S.W.,  and   the 

Royal  Agricultural  Show,  Derby,  last  June. 

Full  particulars,  plans,  etc.,  from  Dept.  27, 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  PRUDENTIAL,  Ltd., 

79,  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  E.C.4. 
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HENRY  SOTHERAN  &  Co., 

Booksellers  to  H.M.  The  King, 

have,  at  both  their  houses,  a  very  large 
stock  of 

SECOND-HAND 
v  BOOKS 

in  nearly  every  department  of  Litera- 
ture ;  to  see  which,  buyers  are  cordially 
invited. 

A  Catalogue  has  just  been  issued,  and  shall  be 
sent  gratis  and  post  free  on  application. 

Books,     Prints    and    flutograph 
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\      Nsw  International 
Dictionary 
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DUCASSE. 

THE  word   "  Ducasse,"   according  to  Littre 
(Supplement),  is  : — 

Nom,  en  Artois  et  dans  la  Flandre  francaise, 
des  fetes  de  village. 

The  word  is  a  shortened  form,  or  altera- 
tion, of  the  French  word  "  dedicace," 
dedication,  and  apparently  has  the  same 
meaning  as  "  Kermesse,"  a  word  used  also 
in  French  Flanders  for  a  village  fete.  Littre's 
definition  of  "  Kermesse  "  is  : — 

Nom  qu'on  donne  en  Flandre  et  en  Hollande 
a  une  foire  annuelle  de  chaque  lieu,  ou  1'on 
fait  des  processions  et  des  mascarades, 
and  the  '  N.E.D.'  gives  "  Kermis  "  as  the 
word  used  in  "  the  Low  Countries,  parts  of 
Germany,  &c.,"  to  describe  "  a  periodical 
(properly  annual)  fair,  or  carnival,  character- 
ized by  much  noisy  merrymaking." 

Both  words  have  the  same  religious,  or 


ecclesiastical,  origin.  The  fete  in  honour 
of  the  consecration  of  a  church  is  the 
"  dedicace,"  or  "  ducasse."  "  Kermesse  " 
is  another  form  of  the  Flemish  "  kerk-messe," 
the  Mass  celebrated  in  remembrance  of  a 
church's  consecration.  There  being  thus 
no  difference  in  their  meaning,  why  are 
both  words  used  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
same  country,  or  district,  as  they  are  in 
French  Flanders  to-day  ?  In  a  local 
newspaper  dated  Sept.  25,  1921,  is  a  literary 
article  on  the  '  Kermesse  of  Morbecque,' 
while  immediately  below  is  a  reporter's 
account  of  this  year's  fete  in  that  place 
which  is  there  called  the  "  Ducasse."  The 
two  words  being  used  interchangeably,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  it  comes 
about  that  the  old  French  word  "  ducasse  "  is 
apparently  only  of  common  use  in  that 
portion  of  France  where  the  Flemish  language 
is  still  spoken.  Littre,  it  is  true,  states  that 
the  word  is  used  in  Artois,  but  this,  I  imagine, 
applies  only  to  those  portions  of  Artois 
bordering  on  the  former  province  of  Flanders. 
At  any  rate  I  have  found  neither  "  ducasse  " 
nor  "  kermesse "  at  all  commonly  used 
to-day  except  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Departement  du  Nord. 

Littre  gives  two  examples  of  the  use  of 
the  word  "  ducasse  "  by  Du  Cange,  one  of 
which  has  reference  to  Valenciennes  and 
the  other  to  the  Boulonnais,  where,  how- 
ever, the  form  of  the  word  appears  as 
"  dedicasse."  These  are  placed  under  the 
rubric  '  Sixteenth  Century,'  whereas,  if  the 
author  of  the  *  Glossarium  '  is  referred  to,  they 
should,  of  course,  be  ascribed  to  the  century 
following.  However  that  may  be,  the  word 
goes  back  at  least  some  three  hundred 
years.  Is  it  older?  Was  it  commonly  in  use 
in  what  is  now  French  Flanders  before  the 
seventeenth  century  ?  The  fete  itself  is, 
of  course,'  a  thing  of  very  ancient  date,  but 
when  was  it  first  known  in  Flanders  as  "  the 
Ducasse  "  ? 

Of  the  fete  as  observed  at  the  present  day, 
M.  Henry  Cochin  thus  writes  in  *  Le  Nord 
devaste '"(1920)  :— 

La  f£te  essentielle  c'est  la  communale,  que  Ton 
nomme  d'une  vieux  mot  frangais  :  la  Ducasse. 
On  ne  connait  pas  Tame  du  Nord  si  1'on  ne  com- 
prend  pas  1'ame  de  la  Ducasse.  Elle  prend  des 
formes  diverses  suivant  I'importance  des  lieux, 
suivant  qu'on  la  fete  a  la  ville  ou  bien  au  village. 
II  ne  faut  pas  la  juger  suivant  le  nombre  ou  1'im- 
portance des  baraques,  des  musiques,  des  jeux — 
materiel  de  toutes  les  f  £tes.  .  .  .  II  y  a  dans  la 
fete  bien  autije  chose.  A  1'origine  c'est  une  f6te 
religieuse.  C'est  le  moment  de  1'annee  consacre" 
au  culte  de  la  famille.  Les  vieux  parents  re<joivent 
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les  enfants  qui  ont  essaime  alentour.  .  .  .  Le 
lendemain  de  la  fete  on  fait  dire  des  messes  pour 
les  a'ieux. 

Formerly  the  "  Ducasse  "  extended  over 
five  days,  from  Sunday  to  Thursday,  but  it 
now  usually  lasts  but  three,  finishing  on  Tues- 
day night,  and  in  some  small  villages  it  is  a 
one-day  fete  only.  To  the  casual  observer 
it  is  just  a  pleasure  fair  and  nothing  more. 
But  the  religious  origin  is  not  yet  wholly  for- 
gotten. Concerning  this  the  Abbe  Lemire, 
Mayor  of  Hazebrouck  and  one  of  the  Deputies 
for  the  Northern  Department,  has  written  :• — 

Dans  presque  toutes  les  paroisses  de  Flandre,  le 
mardi,  troisieme  jour  de  la  Ducasse,  il  y  a  une 
messe  solennelle  pour  les  defunts  de  Fanne'e.  Tin 
nombreux  clerge  s'y  rend.  Tous  les  invites  des 
families  y  assistent.  On  met  pour  elle  sa  belle 
robe  et  le  chapeau  derniere  mode,  quoiqu'elle  soit 
une  messe  pour  les  morts,  car  to  us  vont  a  1'offrande. 
C'est  un  reste  des  origines  religieuses  des  ducasses. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  other  side  of  the 
"  Ducasse,"  or  "  Kermesse,"  that  has  been 
immortalized  on  canvas  by  the  Flemish 
painters,  but  in  Flanders  no  great  gulf 
existed  between  the  sacred  and  profane,  the 
human  and  divine.  The  thought  of  the 
dead  did  not  preclude  gaiety  and  good 
humour.  Nor  does  it  to-day,  when  the 
"Ducasse"  is  not  infrequently  celebrated 
amidst  the  ruins  and  desolation  of  war  and 
within  sight  of  the  graves  of  its  victims. 

F.  H.  CHEETHAM. 


SCIPIONE  MAFFEI  :    A  LITERARY 
JOURNALIST    OF   THE    SETTECENTO. 

THE  Giornale  de'  Letterati  to  which  Scipone 
Maffei  contributed  had  many  predecessors 
in  the  Seicento — a  Giornale  de?  Letterati 
published  in  Rome  from  1668  to  1674,  in 
Parma  from  1686  to  1689,  in  Modena  in  1696. 
The  influence  of  the  Arcadia  is  already 
evident  in  the  last  mentioned,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  direct  precursor  of  the  greater 
publication  which  served  as  an  official 
organ  of  the  Arcadia  itself.  In  1709 
Apostolo  Zeno,  Maffei  and  Vallisnieri  met 
to  discuss  the  foundation  of  a  new  literary 
journal  *  and  under  the  editorship  of  Zeno 
the  first  number  of  the  Giornale  de'  Letterati 
appeared  in  1710  in  Venice  and  continued 
in  more  or  less  flourishing  existence  until 
1740,  when  Maffei's  Osservazioni  letterarie, 
which  Was  destined  as  a  continuation  and 
supplement  of  the  original  journal,  came 
also  to  an  end.  Along  with  those  two  jour- 


*   Cf.  Letter    of   Maffei  to  Vallisnieri,    Feb.   5, 
1710,  in  '  Epistolario  Maffeiano  inedito,'  in  Verona. 


nals  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Gran 
Giornale  de'  Letterati  published  in  Forli' 
(1701-1704)  in  four  volumes,  and  the 
Giornale  di  Europa  (Venice,  1725-1726), 
where  something  like  an  international 
review  enters  for  the  first  time  into  the 
world  of  journalism;  while  we  may  consider 
the  Florentine  Giornale  de'  Letterati  (1742- 
1750)  as  the  historical  continuation  of  the 
Venetian  publication  ;  of  equal  importance, 
the  Novelle  letterarie  (1740-1776),  founded 
by  Giovanni  Lami  *  and  supported  by 
Maffei  and  Gori  also  appeared  in  Florence. 
The  Novelle  della  RepubUica  delle  Lettere 
(1729-1750)  is  mentioned  by  Calepio  in 
the  Bodmer-Calepio  Correspondence  f  as  of 
peculiar  excellence,  while  from  a  letter  sent 
by  Jacopo  Paitoni  to  Maffei  in  1750  there 
appears  some  project  of  resuscitating  the 
Giornale  de'  Letterati,  which  never  found 
realization.  J:  Those  journals  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  of  the 
early  Settecento,  and  of  them  the  Zeno 
publication  enjoyed  the  greatest  prestige 
and  perhaps  also  the  greatest  circulation — • 
we  know  at  least  that  it  was  not  a  commer- 
cial loss.  The  Osservazioni  letterarie,  short- 
lived as  it  may  have  been,  enjoyed  consider- 
able distinction  through  the  personality 
of  Maffei,  and  the  Florentine  Novelle  had 
almost  equal  prestige. 

The  ideal  envisaged  in  such  journalistic 
enterprise  is  summarized  by  Maffei  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Giornale  de'  Litterati  ; 
there  was  great  need  in  Italy  for  a  journal 
which  would  register  the  "  latest  discoveries 
by  which  human  genius  is  always 
strengthened,  the  latest  observations,  celes- 
tial, physical,  or  anatomical,  the  questions 
at  issue,  the  erudite  disputes  which  arise, 
the  opinions  which  go  the  round,  the  errors 
which  are  gradually  swept  away,  and  all 
the  details  regarding  the  death,  writings 
and  chief  incidents  in  the  lives  of  illustrious 
men."  The  criticism  of  such  a  paper  will 
give  a  sincere  account  of  the  intrinsic 
value  and  exact  contents  of  each  book 
handled,  and  keep  in  remembrance  living 
works  and  rescue  from  oblivion  the  finest 
creations  of  the  past.  "  Why  should  we 
leave  still  in  the  hands  of  strangers  the 
trumpets  of  fame  so  that  our  writers,  in  the 


*  Cf.  L.  Piccioni :  '  II  giornalismo  letterario 
in  Italia  '  (Torino:  Loescher,  1894),  chap,  xxiii. 

t  '  Archivio  Calepio,'  in  the  Civic  Library, 
Bergamo. 

%  Cf. '  Studi  Maffeiani '  (Torino  :  Fratelli  Bocca, 
1909),  p.  573. 
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desire  to  gain  favourable  mention  instead  of 
confuting  them,  are  at  pains  to  avoid  such 
matters  and  the  risk  of  offending  them  ?  And 
when,  either  through  faulty  information 
or  incomplete  knowledge  of  our  tongue, 
many  mistakes  are  made  concerning  our 
affairs,  shall  the  world  not  know  of  those 
things  and  witness  be  given  to  historical 
truth  ?  "  The  inspiration  lies  very  evi-  j 
dently  in  the  exasperation  felt  by  the 
Italians  at  the  strictures  passed  on  their 
literature  by  French  writers,  either  speaking 
for  themselves  directly  or  through  the ! 
Memoires  de  Trevoux.  The  scope  of  the  j 
review — for  review  we  may  term  it — is  i 
not  confined  wholly  to  Italian  publications, 
but  to  foreign  as  well,  and  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Giornale,  there  is,  to  mention  one 
instance,  a  short  essay  on  the  Tories  and 
Whigs  in  England,  and  a  review  of  Salvini's 
translation  of  Addison's  '  Cato.'  In 
actual  reviewing  the  idea  remains  "  not 
to  offend,  but  to  take  care  not  to 
advance  opinions  adverse  to  the  perfection 
of  belles-lettres  and  the  sciences."  Zeno, 
however,  was  more  inclined  towards  censure 
when  necessary.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  programme  out- 
lined by  Maffei  might  well  have  been  written 
by  a  modern  journalist  launching  a  new 
literary  paper,  but  nowhere  in  the  actual 
review  does  this  "  account  of  intrinsic 
value  "  appear,  and  criticism  remains  on  a 
dead  level  of  academic  mediocrity  ;  only  in 
the  series  of  articles  devoted  to  the  Bou- 
hours-Orsi  controversy  does  anything  like 
internal  unity  bind  up  isolated  details,  and 
this  unity  lies  in  convinced  hostility  to  the 
Memoires  de  Trevoux  and  the  French  criti- 
cism. 

Among  the  papers  of  Maffei,  published 
and  unpublished,  f  there  is  a  short,  frag- 
mentary essay  entitled  '  Del  pensare  italiano 
o  sia  della  qualita  del  sentimenti  usati  dagli' 
Italiani  nel  comporre,'  which  was  evidently 
destined  for  publication  in  the  Giornale  de' 
Letterati  but  remained  in  MS.  in  Verona.  J 
This  essay,  with  the  remark  that  "  the  condi- 
tion of  human  nature,  which  is  the  same 
in  every  age,  brings  it  to  pass  that  to-day, 
and  especially  in  different  nations,  the  same 
thing  often  occurs.  Fantastic  ideas  reign 


*  Cf.  Letter  to  Vallisnieri,  Nov.  24,  1710,  in 
1  Lettere  '  (Venezia,  1785). 

t  Cf.  Bibliography  in  '  Studi  Maffeiani,'  and 
the  list  on  p.  544. 

I  Published  for  the  first  time  in  '  |Studi  Maf- 
feiani,' pp.  578-582. 


in  Italy  concerning  some  habits  and  ways  of 
France  which  are  absolutely  false  ;  and 
fantastic  ideas  reign  in  France  regarding 
those  of  Italy  even  as  far  distant  from  the 
truth,"  develops  the  ideas  advanced  by 
Orsi  towards  a  more  scientific  ideal.  "  The 
only  point  at  issue  lies  in  the  depth  of 
thought,  the  gravity  of  feelings,  and  the 
natural  characters  of  expression  which  form 
the  genuine  character  of  our  writers  and  are 
almost  inseparable  from  our  language."  * 
Then  Maffei  traces  the  historical  rela- 
tionship of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  this 
philosophic,  or  rather  scientific,  identifica- 
tion of  their  culture  in  one  original  source 
suggests  a  more  profound  study  of  literary 
history  than  was  otherwise  current  in  the 
Settecento.  In  Paris  he  met  no  one  among 
cultured  Frenchman  who  noticed  those  de- 
fects in  Italian  writers  instanced  by  the 
Memoires  de  Trevoux  and  the  Journal  desm 
Sqavans. 

The  attitude  of  the  Settecento  towards 
literature  is  expressed  by  Maffei  in  a  letter 
to  Bernardi  f — literary  work  must  yield 
always  to  social  exigencies,  and  the  real 
abilities  of  letterati  were  devoted  more  to 
the  latter  than  to  the  former : — 

And  what  things  would  not  be  seen  in  Italy, 
if  its  letterati  had  leisure  to  consecrate  tran- 
quilly their  whole  life  to  study  ?  But  in  any 
case,  there  was  no  other  way  (i.e.,  than  by  the 
Giornale  de'  Letterati)  of  attempting  to  inculcate 
even  in  the  mass  of  Italians  the  love  of  know- 
ledge and  impart  some  inkling  of  that  erudition 
which  is  the  art  of  arts  and  comprises  all  things  ; 
and  apart  from  making  known  at  least  the  names- 
and  books  of  our  letterati,  never  discussed  by 
the  instructors  of  youth,  Italians  are  able  when 
travelling  to  gain  knowledge  of  distant  parts  of 
those  things  which  keep  up  the  honour  of  Letters 
in  Italy.  If  journalists  merit  such  praise  through 
intellect,  they  certainly  deserve  a  statue  for  their 
intention,  since  what  other  aim  than  the  glory  of 
the  nation,  the  love  of  letters,  the  public  weal 
could  have  impelled  them  to  an  enterprise  so 
boring,  so  fatiguing,  so  embarrassing  ?  Perhaps 
the  desire  for  praise  ? 

A  notable  passage  further  on  in  the  same 
letter  affirms  with  passion  the  liberty  and 
purity  of  the  Press  even  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  this  protest  itself  must  be  eternally 
applicable  and  not  least  in  modern  times : — 

You  should  not  consider  as  approved  by  all 
of  us  what  you  hear  of  one  of  us.  Do  you  believe 
that  more  than  a  few  of  us  do  not  suffer  at  hearing 


*  Ibid.,  p.  579. 

t  '  Risposta  del  Cavaliere  Erudito  alia  lettera 
prima  scrittagli  dal  M.  R.  e  dott.  P.  G.  A.  Bernard! 
della  Compagnia  di  Gesu  sopra  i  due  primi  tornetti 
del  nuovo  Giornale  de'  Letterati  d'ltalia  '  (pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1712). 
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some  persons  dressed  in  the  same  garb  uttering 
stupidities  ?  At  hearing  them  scorn  all  work 
and  condemn  works  full  of  genius,  of  kindness, 
of  learning  merely  because  they  don't  happen  to 
be  published  by  one  of  our  firms,  at  hearing  them 
give  an  evil  name  to  celebrated  men  merely  be- 
cause they  have  heard  that  the  latter  are  on 
friendly  terms  with  an  opponent,  as  'if  everyone 
should  sever  connection  with  those  who  do  not 
bow  where  we  bow  ?  At  hearing  them,  term 
Atheists,  and  at  least  Jansenists,  those  who 
frequent  other  churches  than  our  own  ?  At 
hearing  them  label  as  a  convinced  heretic  Cardi- 
nal Noris,  whose  great  piety  and  religion  have 
earned  him  the  purple  ?  * 

Maffei  is  purely  modern  is  his  attitude 
and  his  style  has  a  peculiar  sparkle,  wit 
and  irony  combined,  which  makes  the  read- 
ing of  his  letters  delightful  indeed.  In 
him  Settecentescan  journalism  reaches  its 
highest  level  and  the  preface  to  the  Osserva- 
zioni letterarie  only  reaffirms  the  programme 
outlined  in  the  Giornale  de'  Letterati.  On  this 
model  the  later  journals  are  formed  without 
any  genuine  development  being  noticeable 
until  the  time  of  the  Fruslra  letteraria  and 
the  Osservatore,  where  the  influence  of 
Addison's  Spectator  only  brings  the  attention 
of  Italian  letterati  to  those  ideals  advocated 
by  Maffei,  even  if,  neither  in  the  Giornale  de' 
Letterati  nor  in  the  Osservazioni  letterarie, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  criticism 
devoted  to  the  '  Paragone '  of  Calepio, 
realization  is  given  to  theory. 

In  this  sense  literary  dictatorship  in  the 
«arly  Settecento  revolved  round  the  two 
figures  of  Muratori  and  Maffei,  and  it  might 
possibly  have  been  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  that 
Maffei  penned  the  essay  on  the  poetry  of 
Maggi  as  a  counterweight  to  Muratori 's 
biography  of  the  same  poet  f  ;  the  dis- 
pute between  Muratori  and  Maffei,  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Osservazioni  lette- 
rarie— not  a  dispute  on  literary  questions 
but  rather  on  historical,  with  an  occasional 
glance  at  criticism.  The  last  journalistic 
contributions  of  Maffei  were  sent  to 
Lami's  journal.  J  With  the  Giornale  de1 
Letterati  the  journalism  of  the  early  Sette- 
cento begins  and  ends,  and  its  essential 

*  The  controversy  between  Maffei  and 
Bernardi  is  found  in  three  letters  written  by 
Maffei,  the  second  published  in  Mantua  by  the 
Eredi  Osanna  in  1712  and  the  third  left  in  MSS. 
in  the  Biblioteca  Capitolare  Veronese  ;  and  in 
P.  A.  Bernard! :  *  Lettere  tre  ad  an  Cav.  E.  sopra 
i  due  primi  tornetti  ecc.  (Padova,  c.  1711). 

t  Gf.    *  Giudicio    sopra    le    poesie    liriche    del 
sig.  C.  M.  Maggi,   steso  in  una  lettera  al  sign  or  , 
•conte  Antonio  Garzadoro '  (Venezia :  Pavino,  1706). 

J  Cf.  Osservazioni  letterarie  (Verona :  Vallarsi, 
1737-40),  vol.  iv. 


I  worthlessness  from  the  purely  literary  point 
I  of  view  can  be  seen  when  we  consider  that 
j  it  published  no  essay,  no  study  which  sur- 
i  vived  publication  in  its  pages.  It  gave, 
|  however,  a  bibliographical  survey  of  the 
;  eighteenth-century  literature,  a  survey  to 
I  all  intents  and  purposes  complete  and  of 
infinite  value  not  only  to  the  later  Sette- 
!  centescan  critics  but  to  the  literary  historian 
•  of  the  entire  century.  Literary  histori- 
i  ography  owes  to  it  material  if  not  inspira- 
i  tion.  HUGH  QUIGLEY. 


GLASS-PAINTEKS  OF  YORK. 

(12   S.   viii.    127,   323,   364,   406,   442,   485; 
ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204,  245,  268,  323,  363.) 

WILLIAM  PECKITT  (continued). 

THE  writer's  father,  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles, 
when  a  young  man,  was  taken  and  intro- 
duced to  Miss  Peckitt  at  her  house  on 
Friars  Walls,  which  was  all  that  remained 
to  her  of  the  property  bequeathed  to  her 
by  her  father,  the  rest  having  been  sold 
to  form  the  present  Peckitt  Street.  He 
describes  her  as  a  little  woman  of  a  thin, 
shrivelled  appearance,  but  keen-sighted, 
dressed  in  a  sort  of  dressing-gown  with  a 
cape  to  it  made  of  stuff  like  printed  chintz 
and  with  a  frilled  cap  on  her  head.  Though 
the  catalogue  of  her  effects  sold  by  auction 
after  her  death  shows  she  was  possessed 
of  furniture  and  articles  of  value,  she  had 
no  ready  money,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  she  frequently  suffered  from  sheer 
want.  She  was  accustomed  to  give  trades- 
men and  tax  collectors  articles  of  jewelry, 
&c.,  to  sell  in  order  to  satisfy  their  claims. 
On  one  occasion,  in  response  to  the  im- 
portunity of  a  rate  collector  she  gave  him 
a  pair  of  paste  and  silver  shoe-buckles 
which  the  poor  soul  imagined  was  worth 
£100.  It  did  not  realize  the  amount  of  the 
rates.  In  his  will  Peckitt  had  directed  that 
all  his  painted  and  engraved  glass,  "  with 
fourteen  oil  paintings  of  figures  as  large  as 
life  and  other  cartoon  drawings,  also  my 
receipts,  colours,  and  instruments  for 
painting  and  staining  of  Glass,"  should  be 
"  advertised  and  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
might  be."  That  this  was  done  as  far  as 
advertising  is  concerned  is  shown  by  an 
advertisement  in  The  York  Chronicle  of 
July  7,  1796,  which  announced  that  "  The 
sale  of  the  Collection  of  Painted  and  Stained 
Glass  and  Royal  Patent  Engraved  Glass 
is  continued  at  Mrs.  Peckitt's  Frier  Walls 
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near  the  New  Walk,  York."       A  month  or  I 
so    later    the    following    advertisement    ap- 
peared, addressed 

To   the   admirers   of   that  much   distinguished 
Art  of 

PAINTED  &  STAINED  GLASS 

Now  on  sale  and  may  be  seen  every  day  during  the 
Race- Week,  at  Mrs.  Peckitt's  Frier  Walls,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening.  A  j 
valuable  collection  of  the  WORKS  of  the  late  Mr. 
Peckitt,  consisting  of  windows  for  Churches, 
Chapels,  Libraries,  Halls,  &c.  Variety  of  Flowers 
and  Fruit  Pieces,  Ornamental  Windows,  and  a 
pleasing  assortment  of  plain  Stained  Glass. 

Also  will  be  SOLD 

The  MANUSCRIPTS  for  Painting   and    Staining  of  \ 
Glass    with   a    complete    Assortment    of    Colours 
ready  prepared,  Cartoons,  Drawings,  and  Uten- 
sils, which  will    enable    an    injenious  person  im- 
mediately to  conduct  the  Art. 

if^^-  Application  to  Mrs.  Peckitt  as  above. 

(York  Chronicle,  Aug.  25,  1796.) 

Some  few  of  the  above  objects  were  no  | 
doubt  disposed  of  from  time  to  time,  but 
the    bulk    of    them    remained    unsold    until 
seventy  years  afterwards,  when  they  were  ; 
finally    dispersed    by    sale    at  auction '  after 
the  death  of  the  artist's  daughter,  as  shown  j 
by     the    following    advertisement    in    The  j 
Yorkshire  Gazette  of  Feb.  24,  1866  : — 
Friar  House,  New  Walk,  York. 

Sale  of  the  valuable  STAINED  GLASS,  Household 
Furniture  and  other  Effects,  the  property  of  Miss  j 
Peckitt  deceased. 

(Inter    alia)    Three    Magnificent    Stained    Glass 
Windows   each  measuring   7ft.    4in.   by  3ft.   3in., ! 
larger  ditto  8ft.  by  3ft.  8in.,  portraits  of  their  late 
Boyal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  | 
of  York,  32in.    X    25in.    Portrait  of  Reuben  (sic) 
33in.  by  2 Sin.    Three  portraits  of  the  Marquis  of  j 
Buckingham,  George   Saville    (Baronet)    and    Dr.  j 
Garnett,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  each  measuring  21in.  i 
by$16  in.    Three  specimens  of  Fruit  and  Flowers 
I5in.  X   10  Jin.     The  Virgin  Mary  3ft.  by  2ft.  Gin. 
with  a  large  quantity  of  Stained  Glass  of  various 
sizes  and  patterns,  Glass  Stainer's  Materials  ;  Oil 
Paintings  and  Engravings. 

(Here  follow  items  of  household  furniture,  &c.) 

The  writer's  father,  who  was  at  the  sale,  I 
says     the     portraits     and     figure     windows ' 
fetched  good  prices,  far  beyond  his  pocket,  j 
He,  however,  bought  an  ornamental  window 
with  cupid  heads  for  £6,  which  is  now  in  the 
entrance    hall    of    No.  23,  Stonegate.      The 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  portrait  was  bought, 
along  with  other  glass,  by  a  Mr.  Bainbridge  j 
and    is    now    in    Australia.     The    late    Sir 
Ralph  Payne  Gallway  possessed  a  portrait 
on  glass  painted  by  Peckitt,   but  whether  i 
bought  at  the  above  sale  or  not  is  not  known.  I 

Peckitt    was    not    only    self-taught,    but 
evidently  did  all  the  work  himself.     He  is  i 


therefore  the  only  example  of  an  '  art  crafts- 
man '  of  which  we  have  any  record  during 
the  five  hundred  years'  history  of  the  York 
School  of  Glass  Painting.  The  obituary 
notice  of  him  in  The  York  Chronicle,  which 
appeared  the  day  after  his  death,  stated  that 
"  he  had  no  assistance  whatever  from  any 
other  artist  in  the  many  curious  discoveries 
which  he  made,"  and  Miss  Peckitt,  in  re- 
butting Dallaway's  '  Observations,'  pro- 
tested that  her  father  "  was  not  instructed 
by  anyone  nor  assisted  by  any  person  except 
my  mother.1' 

BIBLIOGRAPHY    OF   PECKITT. 

Hargrove,  W.  —  'History  of  York,'  1818, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  70-71. 

Anon. — '  William  Peckitt,  Restorer  of  the 
Art  of  Glass  Painting,'  Furniture  Gazette, 
vol.  6,  1877,  p.  322. 

Davies,  R. — '  Walks  Through  York,'  1880, 
pp.  29  and  176-179. 

Bell,  C.  —  Bryan's  '  Diet,  of  Painters,' 
1904  ed.. 

Benson,  G. — '  Painted  Glass  Windows  in 
the  Minster  and  Churches  of  York,'  1915, 
pp.  187-188. 

WORKS. 

1753.  Panel    representing    Justice    in    a 
Triumphal  Car  with  the  arms  of  the  City  of 
York  above,  inscribed  "  Given  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  York  by  their  very 
humble  servant,  W.  Peckitt,  Glass  Painter 
andStainer,  1753."     Now  in  the  Old  Council 
Chamber,  Guildhall.       It  was  for  this  work 
that   Peckitt  received   the   freedom   of  the 
city. 

1754.  York     Minster,     South     Transept. 
Figure  of  St.  Peter  for  which  Peckitt  received 
£10    14s.     Becoming  .dissatisfied    with    this 
as  being  a  specimen  of  his  immature  skill, 
he  had  it  taken  out  and  presented  another 
in    1768    (vide    press    cuttings    from    York- 
shire  papers  in   Hailstone   Collection,  York 
Minster  Library). 

1755.  Coxwold    Church,    Yorks.    Faucon- 
berg  Arms. 

1755.  Bishopthorpe  Palace.  Arms  of 
Archbp.  Sterne,  signed  "  W.  Peckitt,  1755." 
The  other  coats  of  arms  of  Archbishops  were 
evidently  done  from  time  to  time.  Drake, 
*  Hist,  of  York,'  small  ed.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  79,  says 
that  arms  of  Archbishops  were  erected  by 
Archbp.  Drummond  (1761-1776)  and  painted 
by  Peckitt. 

1757.  Great  West  Window,  York  Minster. 
New  heads  painted  for  figures  of  Arch- 
bishops. For  this  work  he  recieved  £4  18s. 
(Browne,  « Hist,  of  York  Minster,'  p.  316). 
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1758.  West  Window,  south  aisle  of  nave,  |  He  was  at   Winchester   on  June    10,    1538 
York  Minster.     New  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  (' L.  &  P.,    Henry  VIII.,'  vol.  xiii.,  Pt.    1, 
St.  John  and  two  new  heads  for  which  he  No.  1158),  and  on  July  4  in  the  same  year, 
was  paid  £2  (ibid.).  when  he  was  put  on  a  commission  to  deal 

1759.  Peckitt  was  paid  £100  by  the  Dean  with  the  sea  coast  and  marshland  extending 
and  Chapter  for  "  stained  glass  "  (Fabric  Roll  from     Blackbridge,     near     Winchester,    to 
in  possession  of  the  cathedral  authorities).  Southampton   (ibid.,  No.    1519,   g.  18),   and 
Browne,  'Hist.,'  p.   316,  says  this  consisted  on  March  12,   1540,  he  was  again  at  Win- 
of  about  three  thousand  square  feet  of  plain  Chester  (ibid.,  vol.  xv.,  No.  336). 

and  coloured   glass  for  repairs   carried   out        Moreover,  all  that  we  know  of  Warden 

by  the  cathedral  glaziers.     The  dates  when  More    shows    that    he    was    by    no    means 

the  restoration  of  the  various  windows  was  Lutheran   in   tendency.       In   the  '  Remini- 

undertaken    is    inserted    in    large    numerals '  scences  of  John  Louthe,'  published  by  the 

amongst      eighteenth  -  century       geometric  Camden  Society  (vol.  Ixxvii.),  we  read,  at 

glazing  patterns  in  the  tracery.  p.    32  sqq.,   an   account    of    the    death    of 

1761.  Peckitt    showed    at    the    exhibition  john    Quinbye,    or    Quenby    (as    to    whom 

of  the  Free  Society  a  large  window  of  stained  cfm    9    g.    xj£     508),    who    was    apparently 

glass  (No.   154)  and    two  smaller  specimens  deprived  of  his  New  College  Fellowship  for 

(Graves,    '  The   Society   of   Artists    and  the  heresy  in  1528  : 

Fr?SJ!°SieS''  P'-u194^TT-n       ™  LJ'      After    the    apprehensyone     of      John    Frythe 

1761-2.  Strawberry  Hill.  Glass  executed  [in  1533]  many  were  detected  [i.e.,  informed 
for  Horace  Walpole  (vide  Letter  of  Miss  against]  as  this  Mr.  Quynby,  [Robert]  Talbot 
Peckitt,  Gentleman's  Magazine  May,  1817,  John  Man,  all  of  the  New  colleadge.  .  .  . 
p  391)  Quynbe  was  imprisoned  veary  stray ghtely  in 

1762     I  inooln    Cathedral      Fadt    Window   '  the  steePle  of  the  New  colleadg,  and   dyed   halfe 

1 /bZ.  Lincoln  Uatn  aral,  J^ast  Window.  sterved  with  cold  and  lacke  of  foode.  ...  He 
Chiefly  geometric  patterns  of  coloured  glass  ,  was  axed  of  his  frynaes  what  he  wold  eate  ;  lie 
(since  removed),  and  another  window :  sayd  his  stomache  was  gonne  from  all  meate 
(ibid.).  JOHN  A.  KNOWLES.  ;  excepte  it  wer  a  warden  pye.  "vYe  shall  have 

1  it,"  quod  they.     "  I  wolde  have  but  two  wardens 

(To  be  continued.)  (quod  he)  baked  .    l  meane,  to  be  playne  (sayde 

he)   owr  warden  of  Oxforde  and  owr  warden  of 

i  Wynchester,  [John]  London  and  More  ;   for  such 

_  _  .     __T  a  warden  pie  might  do  me  and  Christes  churche 

EDWARD  MORE  (1479-1541),  WARDEN  OF,  good  .  wheare  as  other  wardens  from  the  tree 
WINCHESTER  COLLEGE. — The  short  notice  !  can  doo  me  no  good  at  all."  Thus  jestyng  at  their 
in  the  '  D.N.B.'  says  that  he  was  Arch-  i  tyranny,  thorow  the  cherfulnes  of  a  saffe  con- 
deacon  of  Lewes  from  1528  to  1531.  Jn  science,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  walle  in  the  sayd 
this  it  follows  Le  Neve,  who  says  (i.  263) £f^  ^ f,?  after  hls  prayers  sleapte .swheetly 
that  More  was  succeeded  in  this  capacity;  JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

by  Robert  Buckenham,  S.T.P.,  in  the  latter 
year.     However,  according  to  '  Letters  and 

Papers,  Henry  VIII.,'  vol.  xiv.,  Pt.  1,  STILTON  CHEESE. — MR.  HEDGER  WALLACE 
No.  860,  he  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  and  others  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  April  29,  1539,  and  extract  from  Marshall  s  Rural  Economy 
appears  to  have  voted  (ibid.,  No.  1065  (4).)  of  the  Midland  Counties,' 2  vols,  8vo,  1796:— 
What  is  the  explanation  of  this  ?  Leicestershire  is,  at  present,  celebrated  for  its 

Mr.  Preserved  Smith,  in  his  article  on  Creem  Cheese,  which  is  generaly  known  as  STILTON 
'Englishmen  at  Wittenberg  in  the  Six- ;  C™' species  of  cheese  mav  be  said  to  be  a 
teenth  Century,'  in  The  English  Historical  modern  produce  of  the  Midland  district.  Mrs. 
Review  (vol.  xxxvi.,  No.  143,  p.  427),  tell;1  Paulet  of  Wimondham,  in  the  Melton  quarter 
us  that  a  "  Dr.  Edwardus  Morus,  Anelus,"  of  Leicestershire,  the  first  maker  of  Stilton 
matriculated  at  Wittenberg  in  April,  ^1539,  Cheese,  is  still  living. 

and  suggests  that  Luther's  unknown  o£M-  **£«£  S^T^^T^ 
English  guest  in  November,  15.38,  and  in  the  (  the  Bell  Iml5  at  gtilton  (in  Huntingdonshire,  on  the 
following  months  was  this  Edward  More,  great  north  road  from  London  to  Edinburg  i)r 
which  is  quite  likely.  He  goes  on,  however,  furnished  his  house  with  cream  cheese,  which, 
to  identify  this  Edward  More  with  the  being  of  a  singularly  fine 'quality,  was 
-r-rr  f  -rTr.  i  ,  by  his  customers  ;  and  through  the  assistance 

Warden  of  Winchester.  Is  it  not  .most  ofy  Mr  p  hig  cu'stomere  were  gratified  at  the 
improbable  that  the  Warden  of  Winchester,  expence  of  half  a  crown  a  pound,  with  cream 
aged  60,. would  matriculate  at  Wittenberg  ?  !  cheese  of  a  superior  quality  ;  but  of  what  country; 
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was  not  publicly  known  :    hence   it   obtained,  of 
course,  the  name  of  Stilton  cheese. 

At  length,  however,  the  place  of  produce  was 
discovered,  and  the  art  of  producing  it  learnt, 
by  other  dairy  women  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Dalby  first  took  the  lead,  but  it  is  now  made  in 
almost  every  village  in  that  quarter  of  Leicester- 
shire, as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  villages  of 
Rutlandshire.  Many  tons  are  made  every  year. 
Dalby  is  said  to  pay  its  rent  with  this  produce  only. 

The  sale  is  no  longer  confined  to  Stilton  ;  every 
innkeeper,  within  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the 
district  of  manufacture,  is  a  dealer  in  Stilton 
cheese.  The  price,  at  present,  tenpence  a  pound 
to  the  maker  and  a  shilling  to  the  consumer, 
who  takes  it  at  the  maker's  weight. 

R.  Me. 

Lacey  Green. 

THE  OWLING  TBADE. — This  curious  de- 
signation deserves  some  mention  in  the  pages 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  Mr.  G.  N.  Clark,  in  an  article 
upon  trading  with  the  enemy  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  English  Historical  Review, 
supplies  an  explanation  of  it. 

Owling,  which  had  been  a  capital  offence, 
even  in  peace  time,  since  the  days  of 
Edward  III.,  was  rampant  during  the  French 
wars  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  of 
Anne.  The  actual "  name,  "  owling,"  ap- 
pears to  have  come  into  use  in  or  about 
1698,  and  was  referred  to  by  a  contemporary 
poet  as  follows  : — 

To  gibbet  and  gallows  your  owlers  advance. 

That — that's  the  sure  way  to  mortify  France. 

"  Owling  "  was  a  term  denoting  the 
illicit  exporting  of  wool  or  of  sheep.  The 
great  centre  of  this  trade  was  in  the  vicinity 
of  Romney  Marsh,  and  special  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  Kent  justices  to  check  or 
prevent  it.  The  small  hamlet  of  Lydd  was 
garrisoned  for  the  purpose,  and  Revenue 
cutters  cruised  off  the  coast.  In  1696  a  riot 
occurred  at  Rye  in  connexion  with  these 
seizures,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
clothiers  of  Wellington  (in  Somerset) 
petitioned  Privy  Council  on  the  subject. 

R.  B. 

PORSON  ON  ENGLISH. — With  reference  to 
the  recent  report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
*  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England,'  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  recall  the  opinion  of 
Porson  on  the  relative  merits  of  Greek  and 
English  in  education.  The  authority  is 
James  Northcote,  R.A.,  in  the  supplement 
(1815)  to  his  'Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,'  at  pp.  Ixxxv.-vi.  : — 

Porson,  the  well-known  Greek  scholar,  was 
lamenting  to  a  friend  that  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
own  youthful  time  had  been  spent  in  acquiring  the 


Greek  language.  "  If  I  had  a  son,"  said  he,  "  to 
educate,  I  would  make  him  study  his  native  lan- 
guage, and  I  would  grve  him,  as  a  task  every  morn- 
ing, a  sufficient  portion  of  the  pages  of  Gibbon 
for  him  to  translate  into  plain  English." 

M. 

PHARAOH  AS  SURNAME. — In  the  church - 
!  yard  of  Eskdale,  Cumberland,  near  to  Boot, 
j  almost  overshadowed  by  Hartley  Craggs  and 
I  Harter  Fell,  and  close  by  Scafell,  is  a  tomb- 
I  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

In  Memory  of 
Crispin  Pharoh  who  died  March 

9th  1851  aged  79  years. 

Sarah  wife  of  Crispin  Pharaoh 

of  Boot,  and  daughter  of  Henry  Hartley 

of  Wha-House  who  departed  this  life 
on  the  6th  day  of  April  1802  aged  29  years. 

Also  Mary  their  daughter,  and  wife 
of  William  Bigg  of  Boot,  who  died 
November  21st  1845  aged  47  years. 

The  omission  of  the  "  a "  in  the  first 
spelling  seems  to  be  a  mason's  error.  The 
name  appears  to  be  pronounced  "  Farra  " 
by  the  dale-folk,  and  members  of  the  family 
are  still  living  in  the  dale. 

RUSSELL  MARKLAND. 


©uerte*. 

We  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
;  formation  on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
•  to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries, 
;  in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


LEGAL    COSTUME    IN   THE    SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. — Will    any    reader    "  learned    in 
the  law  "  tell  me  what  was  the  daily  dress 
!  of  lawyers  (outside   of  the  courts)   during 
!  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 
!  I  presume  a  barrister  constantly  wore  his 
|  Inn   gown    over    "  a   sober-coloured   suit," 
i  a  bencher   his   bencher's  gown,  and  a  ser- 
|  geant  or  common-law  judge  the  sergeant's 
|  coat.      (Sergeant  Pulling  says  that  in  1635 
|  this   coat   was  faced  with  velvet   and  the 
\  sleeves  "  thick  with  lace."     Was  this  gold 
lace,  and  was  it  laced  in  front  too  ?)     But 
what  did  the  Equity  men  wear,  from  the 
Chancellor  down  ?     Surely  robes  were  re- 
served for  the   courts   and  for  ceremonial 
functions  ;     what  was  worn  in  private  life, 
on   the   streets,    on   social   occasions   or   at 
Whitehall  ?     Were     swords     carried     when 
gowns    were    used  ?      I   understand   black 
was  not  general  till  after  the  death  of  Mary 
or  (some  say)  Anne. 

Also,  was  the  title  of  "  lord  "  when  given 
ex  ojficio,  as  "  my  lord  Coke,"  "  lord  Hale," 
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&c.    (see  Campbell),  also   used  for  the  C.J.  I 
of    Common    Pleas,    Chief    Baron    of    the 
Exchequer,   and  the  lord  keeper  when  he  i 
had  no   peerage  ?      Or  was  it  reserved  for 
the   C.J.    of    King's    Bench  ?      I   shall   be  I 
grateful  for  any  information. 

RESTORATION. 

JAMES   II. 's     PRIVATE    SECRETARY    was  | 
named  Payne.     Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  I 
give  me  genealogical  or  personal  particulars  j 
about    him  ?     His    sister    Barbara    married  j 
Jeremiah  Symes,  of  an  old  Wexford  family ;  j 
and   there    are   Paynes    in    Kerry,    one    of  j 
whom,  Capt.  William  Payne,  married  Jane  ; 
Fuller  of  my  family.     Tradition  says  that ; 
these    southern    Paynes     were    related    to ! 
this   secretary;    but  tradition    "isn't  good 
enough  "  for  me.     The  '  D.N.B.'  has  a  long 
memoir  of  Henry  Neville  Payne,  who  may  ! 
have  been  the  same  man  ;  but,  if  so,  it  seems 
strange   that    no    mention   is    made    of   his 
having  filled  the  post  of  Secretary  to  King 
James,  though  he  suffered  for  his  activity 
in  the  interests  of  that  monarch. 

J.   F.   FULLER. 

Dublin. 

CONSTANCE  KENT  AND  THE  ROAD  MURDER. 
— As    every    criminologist    is    aware,    Con- 
stance Emilie  Kent,  on  the  night  of  June 
29,  1860,  murdered  her  infant  half-brother,  | 
Francis  Saville  Kent,  at  Road  Hill  House,  | 
Wiltshire,    the    motive    being    revenge    on ! 
her  step -mother  for  speaking  in  disparaging ! 
terms   of    her   own   deceased   mother.      In  j 
1865  she  confessed  the  crime  to   the  Rev.  ! 
A.    D.    Wagner,    perpetual    curate    of    St.  | 
Paul's  Church,  Brighton,  by  whom  she  was  | 
brought  to  Bow  Street  on  April  25  of  that  j 
year,  and  committed  for  trial  by  the  Trow- 1 
bridge  magistrates.     In  July,   1865,  at  the 
Salisbury   Assizes,  she   pleaded   guilty   and 
was  duly  sentenced  to  death  by  Mr.  Justice 
Willes.    The  capital  sentence  was  commuted  j 
to   penal   servitude   for   life,   and   she   was  i 
liberated  from  Millbank  Prison    on  licence  ] 
on    June    18,     1885.       The     Rev.     Evelyn 
Burnaby,    in    his     *  Memories    of    Famous  j 
Trials,'   after  narrating  the  history  of  the 
case,   concludes  by  saying,  "  I  believe  she 
died    the    very    same    year    that    she    was 
liberated." 

Numerous  people  tell  me  they  distinctly 
remember  reading  in  the  newspapers  a 
report  of  her  death,  and  the  consequent  | 
revival  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
tragic  affair,  but  all  my  efforts  to  ascertain 
the  date  and  place  of  her  decease  have  so  ! 


far  proved  abortive.  I  shall  be  grateful 
to  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  who  can  enlighten 
me  on  the  subject. 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 
80,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.I. 

SEVENTEENTH -CENTURY  MILITARY  SER- 
VICE :  DRAX  FAMILY. — I  shall  be  glad  to  be 
put  on  the  track  of  information  as  to  the 
military  records  of  Sir  James  Drax  (d.  1662), 
and  of  his  son,  Colonel  Henry  Drax  (d.  1682), 
each  of  whom  attained  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant -Colonel,  the  former  possibly  in 
the  Parliamentary  Army.  I  have  sought  in 
vain  in  the  '  Domestic  State  Papers  '  and  in 
Peacock's  '  Army  Lists.'  I  have  materials 
for  a  fairly  complete  biography  of  either, 
apart  from  this.  WM.  McMuRRAY. 

DR.  ROBERT  GORDON,  "  COUL  GOP- 
PAGH." — Gordon,  who  succeeded  Lever  at 
Port  Stewart,  wrote  a  great  deal  over  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Coul  Goppagh "  to  The 
Dublin  University  Review.  In  addition  to 
verse,  he  wrote  a  curious  prose  sketch  en- 
titled 'Laudanum  and  Rum:  A  Vision  of 
Negro-land  and  Havanah  '  (Dub.  Univ.  Rev., 
Dec.  1838,  xii.  632-659),  from  which  W.  J. 
Fitzpatrick  ('Life  of  Charles  Lever,'  1879, 
p.  210)  thinks  it  "  inferrible  "  that  he  was 
an  opium-eater.  He  died  Sept.  16,  1857,. 
leaving  "little  behind  him  unless  his  orphans.'* 
What  is  known  of  his  origin  and  his 
"  orphans  "  ?  Was  he  a  graduate  of  Edin- 
burgh University  in  1834  ?  Who  was  the 
"  Theban  in  the  North  "  who  objected  to  his 
pseudonym  as  "  barbarous  "  ? 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

37,  Bedford-square,  W.C.I. 

DR.  BIRD,  AMERICAN  NOVELIST. — Where 
could  I  obtain  a  copy  of  a  story  by  Dr. 
Bird  (probably  deceased),  an  American 
novelist,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Mexico 
during  the  Spanish  conquest  ?  I  should  be- 
glad  also  to  have  a  list  of  Dr.  Bird's  books 
and  the  names  of  the  publishers.  The 
only  book  whose  name  I  recollect  is  '  Nick 
of  the  Woods,'  a  tale  of  Indian  warfare. 

C.  L.  S. 

BURIAL  REGISTERS  :  ST.  KATHARINE'S, 
LONDON. — Can  any  reader  tell  me  where 
the  old  Burial  Registers  of  St.  Katharine'* 
Church,  London,  E.,  are  to  be  seen  ?  The 
ground  whereon  the  church  stood  is  now 
the  St.  Katharine  Dock. 

E:  EL.  S¥.  QUINTIN. 

Ulverscroft,  Eagle-field  CJreen. 
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CHINESE  VASE  :  Yi  Lu. — Could  any  reader 
of  '  N.  &  Q.'  kindly  inform  me  if  a  painter 
on  porcelain  of  the  name  of  Yi  Lu  is  known, 
and,  if  so,  within  what  period  he  painted  ? 
I  have  a  vase,  around  the  neck  of  which 
a  long  inscription  in  Chinese  characters 
appears,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
river  Ying  and  the  mountain  Yang,  and  a 
further  reference  to  the  "  Great  River." 
I  have,  so  far,  failed  to  trace  these  references 
so  fall  back  on  the  good  offices  of  my  fellow - 
ueaders.  The  vase  was  evidently  painted 
by  Yi  Lu,  as  his  name  appears  thereon. 

I:;  it  would  interest  readers  I  should  be 
pleased  to  quote  the  full  inscription. 

G.  W.  YOUNGER. 

[We  should  certainly  like  to  see  the  inscription 
kindly  offered.] 

DAMANT  FAMILY. — Thomas  Sadler  (d. 
1667),  bought  manor  and  advowson  of 
Lammas  hundred,  South  Erpingham,  Norfolk. 
His  daughter  Susannah  married  Edward 
Eyre  (b.  1633,  d.  1709  at  sea).  Their 
daughter  Maria  married  Thomas  Damant  of 
Lammas  (b.  1669),  whose  second  wife  was 
Aice,  sister  of  Archbishop  Sancroft. 

The  Damants  (a  Flemish  family  ?)  claim 
the  introduction  of  the  turnip  into  England. 
In  fact  a  "  slashed  "  turnip  is  the  family 
crest. 

Katharine  Tynan,  in  '  The  Book  of 
Flowers,'  says  : — "  The  clover  as  well  as  the 
turnip  was  introduced  into  English  farming 
by  Sir  Richard  Weston  of  Sutton  Manor,  in 
Surrey,  about  1645." 

Which  is  the  true  account  ? 

We  have  a  complete  record  of  the  Damants 
from  1669  to  the  present  day.  Could  any 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  give  us  (1)  the  history  of 
the  Damants  prior  to  1669,  (2)  the  history  of 
the  Eyres,  (3)  any  information  with  regard  to 
Thomas  Sadler  ?  R.  H.  GEARE. 

NICHOLAS  GRIMALD. — In  studying  the  life 
of  Nicholas  Grimald,  one  of  the  contributors 
to  '  Tottel's  Miscellany,'  I  have  found  the 
statement  that  "he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Johannes  Baptista  Grimaldi," 
who  served  as  an  accuser  or  "  promoter  "  for 
Sir  Richard  Empson  and  Edmond  Dudley 
under  Henry  VII.,  and  who  early  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  only  escaped  death 
for  his  wrong-doings  by  taking  sanctuary 
in  Westminster.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
of  any  authority  for  the  statement  in  regard 
to  his  parentage,  or  of  the  existence  of  any 
documents  which  bear  out  the  truth  of  it. 
L.  R.  MERRILL. 


BARLOW'S  '  COLUMBIAD.' — The  Edinburgh 
Review  for  1809  (vol.  xv.,  p.  28)  states  that 
Barlow  uses  the  verb  utilize  in  his  '  Colum- 
biad.'  Can  any  reader  supply  me  with  the 
reference  to  this  early  usage  in  the  latter 
work  ?  G.  WATSON. 

Oxford. 

'  VERDANT  GREEN.' — Who  was  the  author 
of  '  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green '  ? 
I  presume  Cuthbert  Bede,  B.A.,  was  a  nom 
de  plume.  F.  B. 

["  Cuthbert  Bede  "  was  the  pseudonym  of 
Edward  Bradley  (1827-18S9).  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  our  columns.  An  account  of  him 
will  be  found  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  vol.  xxii.] 

THOMAS  LINWOOD  STRONG. — He  was 
rector  of  Sedgefield,  1829-64.  Particulars 
concerning  him  are  required. 

H.  T.  GILES. 

11,  Ravensbourne  Terrace,  South  Shields. 

JOHN  VINCENT. — He  was  rector  of  Sedge- 
field  c.  1644.  Particulars  concerning  him 
are  required.  H.  T.  GILES. 

11,  Ravensbourne  Terrace,  South  Shields. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HARCOURT. — I  shall  be 
much  obliged  for  a  reply  to  any  of  the 
following  queries  respecting  this  "  illus- 
trious "  House  : — 

1.  According    to    some    authorities,    the 
founder  of  this  House,  one  Bernard,  was  of 
the  Royal  blood  of  Saxony  (that  is,  of  the 
Ancient    West    Saxons   who    inhabited    the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe),  but  according  to  others 
he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  Den- 
mark  (who  probably  at  that  time,  c.  876, 
were    rulers    of    Holstein    and    Schleswig). 
Which  is  correct  ? 

2.  What     family     connexions     had     this 
Bernard's    descendants    with    William    the 
Conqueror,  as,  according  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland  in  the  '  Battle  Abbey  Roll  Call,' 
the  three  Harcourts  who  were  present  at  the 
Battle  of  Hastings  were  his  kinsmen  through 
Richard  de  Beaumont,  who  was  in  command 
of  troops  on  the  right  wing  of  the  invading 
army  ? 

3.  What  became  of  Erraud  de  Harcourt, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  archers  of  Val  de 
Ruel    at    Hastings,    after    he    returned    to 
Normandy  ? 

4.  What  family  connexions  had  the  Har- 
courts with  the  House  of  Plantagenet,  from 
which  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt  claimed 
his  descent  ?  W.  HARCOURT-BATH. 

Plymouth. 
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CAPTAIN       MORTON       RHYS. — Otherwise  \ 
known  as  Morton  Price.    This  author  issued  ; 
the    rare    '  Theatrical    Trip    for    a    Wager 
through   Canada   and   the   United    States.' 
Could  any  reader  supply  details  as  to  his  \ 
place  of  nativity  and  the  period  in  which  he  ! 
nourished  ?  ANETJRIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 
. 

MACKEN. — I  should  be  very  much  obliged  ! 
if  any  reader  could  refer  me  to  any  pedigree  i 
or  memoranda,  in  print  or  manuscript,  ! 
relating  to  this  family.  I  am  particularly  j 
desirous  of  obtaining  information  concerning  ' 
a  certain  Thomas  Macken  of  Dublin,  who  ! 
married  a  Mrs.  Grant  (nee  Lee),  the  widow  j 
of  Colonel  Grant,  in  or  about  the  year  1820.  ! 
The  said  Thomas  Macken  is  believed  to  have  < 
been  born  about  1790,  and  to  have  died  j 
about  1846,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  ! 
verify  either  date.  The  name,  it  would  | 
seem,  is  a  very  rare  one,  as  I  have  not  j 
succeeded  in  finding  any  reference  to  it  | 
in  any  genealogical  work  I  have  consulted.  | 

A.  R.  MARTIN. 

1 8,  Kidbrook  Park  Road,  Blackheath. 

"  THE  HORIZON  OF  NEOLITHIC  IMPLE- 
MENTS.— What  is  meant  by  fixing  the  "hori- 
zon of  Neolithic  implements  "  ?  The  phrase 
is  new  to  me  ;  it  appears  in  an  account  of 
some  discoveries  by  those  supposed  to 
understand  the  subject.  (See  Reading  Mer- 
cury, Nov.  5.)  BERKSHIRE. 

ROBERTS  FAMILY. — I  should  be  grateful 
for  the  names  of  the  parents  and  grand- 
parents of  my  great-grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Roberts,  who  married  Anne  Robin- 
son in  1791  and  died  July  25,  1829,  aged  72. 

This  clergyman,  who  was  headmaster  of 
Chelmsford  during  the  period  1790-1829  j 
and  was  licenced  to  the  cure  of  souls  at 
Chignal  Smealey,  Essex,  1810,  was  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  May  28,  1782.  He  seems  j 
to  have  been  a  member  of  a  family  resident 
at  Stanton  Lacy  and  Burway,  Salop, 
Westerley.  Glos.,  and  Sutton  Chenell,  Leics., 
in  the  time  of  the  Heralds'  Visitations. 
Their  arms  (per  pale  argent  and  gules,  over 
all  a  lion  rampant  sable  ;  crest,  an  antelope's 
head  erased)  are  ours  by  tradition  and  were 
evidently  borne  by  my  grandfather  at  a 
time  when  the  Leicestershire  branch  at  least 
could  have  disputed  them. 

This  latter  branch,  I  find,  from  Nicholls's 
'History  of  Leicestershire/  c.   1811,  and  J, 


H.  Hill's  '  History  of  Thorpe  Langton,'  c. 
1867,  survived  as  lords  of  the  manor  at 
Thorpe  Langton  till  1859,  but  I  can  get  no 
information  from  the  present  holders.  A 
further  reference  from  Marshal's  '  Guide  ' 
is  to  Fosbrooke's  '  Hist  or  y  of  Gloucester- 
shire,' but  I  have  not  seen  this  work. 

I  have  found  no  reference  to  this  coat  of 
arms  and  family  in  Fox  Da  vies' s  '  General 
Armory  '  nor  in.  Burke' s  '  Landed  Gentry,' 
so  that  I  judge  the  family  is  no  longer 
landed  and  that  the  arms  have  not  been 
claimed  for  many  years. 

I  should  be  extremely  grateful  for  any 
information  your  readers  may  be  able  and 
willing  to  give  me.  G.  W.  P.  ROBERTS. 

REFERENCE  WANTED. — Will  any  reader  pos- 
sessing a  copy  of  Andrew  Scott  of  Bowden^s 
'Poems'  (1805)  inform  me  if  the  line  "His 
turban  was  the  doudlars  plet,"  falls  on  p.  10  or 
p.  100  ?  Can  anyone  lend  me  this  edition  for 
a  few  days  as  it  is  not  accessible  here  ? 


Oxford. 


G.  WATSON. 


AUTHOES    WANTED. 

1.  Who  wrote  the  poem  of  which  the  following 
is  the  first  stanza  : — 

"  When  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispense  awhile  the  sense  of  ill, 
When  pleasure  fills  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart,  the  heart  is  lonely  still." 
I  first  came  across  this  in  1843. 

2.  Who  is  the  author  of  : — 

"  If  it  is  as  you  say  I  have  altered  a  letter 

I'll  change  my  note  sot  n  and  hope  for  the  better. 

May  the  right  use  of  letters  as  well  as  of  men, 
Be  guided  by  the  tongue  as  well  as  the  pen. 

Most  devoutly  I  wish  they  may  each  have  their 

due 

And  that  I  may  be  never  mistaken  for  U  (you). 
This  I  first  came  across  when  in  India  in  1863. 
H.  C.  COLLIER,  Colonel. 

3.  I    am   anxious   to  know  the  author   of   the 
following  lines  : — 

"  I  like  the  one  who  faces  what  she  must, 
With  step  triumphant,  and  a  heart  of  cheer, 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear  ; 
Sees  her  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God — that  somehow,  true  and  just, 
His  plans  work  out  for  mortals." 

J.  R.  TAYLOR. 

4.  Who  wrote  the  following  and  where  can  the 
complete  poem  be  found  ? — 

"  There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than 
song  ;  there  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead  t 
which  we  turn  even  from  the  charms  of  the 

"Ving-"  G.  M. 
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PASSING    STRESS. 
(12  S.  ix.  241,  263,  283,  303,  325, 

348,  366.) 

I  HAVE  read  with  very  great  interest  this 
series  of  articles  on  a  subject  too  often 
ignored.  Even  people  who  notice  changes 
of  vocalization  seem  sometimes  to  assume 
that  stresses  remain  unalterable.  These 
articles  form  a  rich  storehouse  of  examples, 
well  illustrated  by  quotations.  Not,  of 
course,  that  the  lists  are  or  can  be  ex- 
haustive ;  readers  will  doubtless  supply 
other  instances  of  change.  I,  for  my  part, 
miss  words  like  realize  and  recognize  ;  purify, 
magnify,  vilify ;  pioneer  and  privateer ; 
crinoline,  gelatine,  magazine — to  name  but 
a  few.  In  all  these  (though  opinions  differ 
about  the  last-mentioned  word)  I  seem  to 
recognize  among  educated  speakers  a  ten- 
dency not  to  put  exclusive  stress  on  the  final 
syllable,  but  rather  to  share  it  with  the  first. 
In  Scotland,  I  am  told,  this  tendency  is 
still  more  marked  ;  I  am  assured  that  there  j 
during  the  war  many  people  said  canteen.  As  j 
to  this  I  can  offer  no  opinion. 

My  object  in  writing,  however,  is  to  enter 
one  qualification  as  regards  verse.     It  must 
not  be   assumed  that  whenever  a  disyllable 
(or    even   a   trisyllable)    occurs    unusually,  I 
there    is    absolute    transference    of    accent. 
Very  often,  I  feel  sure,    the  poet  intends  us 
to  put   a  double   stress,   a  stress   on   each 
syllable,   thus   compelling  us   to   linger   on 
and  so  take  notice   of  the  word.     This  is 
how  I  should  explain  such  quoted  words,  i 
at  any  rate  in  recent  writers,   as  extreme, 
serene,  forlorn,    subdu'd,    complete,    obscure,  \ 
July   (Tennyson  wrote   "  The  cuckoo   of  a ! 
worse    July  "),    uproar,   upright,    midnight,  \ 
impure  ;  and  many  more  might  be  added,  j 
In  a  poem  published  this  month,  Mr.  Yeats  j 
seems  to  accentuate  nightmare  on  the  second 
syllable.     Is  this  an  Irishism,  like  Belfast,  i 
Armagh,  &c.,  or  is  not  the  above  explana- 
tion more  probable  ?     Of  course  I  do  not 
deny  that   actual  transference   does   some- 
times  take   place,    as   when    the   access    of ; 
Shelley   becomes  the   access   of  later   verse, 
and  detail    and    retail    became    detail    and 
retail,    and    names    like    Balfour,    Dunlop, ; 
Meredith    lose    their    native    accentuation. 
But  it  would  be    rash  in  the  extreme  to 
assume  that  this  takes  place  in  all  instances 
like  those  quoted  above. 

Poets  even  seem  to  delight  in  repeating ' 
the   same   word  with  contrary  pronuncia- 


tions in  the   same   line   or   couplet.     Thus 
Milton  writes  : — 

Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end. 
Shelley  has  : — 

A  divine  presence  in  a  place  divine, 
and  Palgrave : — 

The  unknown  future  lies 
Hid  in  the  God  unknown. 
Similarly,  they  will  sometimes  give  two 
i  beats  to  a  trisyllable,  and  anon  only  one, 
i  as  in  this  of  Tennyson's  : — 

The  Queen  of  Scots  at  least  is  Catholic. 

Ay,  Madam,  Catholic  ;  but  I  will  not  have  .  .  . 

Such  nuances  must  be  remembered  in  dealing 
j  with  these  matters. 

If  doubt  is  felt  about  the  above  explana- 
tion, I  would  ask  the  critic  to  scan  this  line 
from  Keats  : — • 

The  enchantment  that  afterward  befel. 

To  say  that  this  word  must  be  pronounced 
enchantment  is  surely  too  crude.  Rather, 
1  think,  the  poet  wished  us  to  dwell  linger- 
ingly  and  lovingly  on  the  word,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  the  incidence  of  stress, 
and  feeling  the  mystery  and  magic  of  the 
idea  it  calls  up.  But  when  Mr.  Yeats,  in 
the  poem  already  referred  to,  gives  us  a 
ten -syllable  line  : — 

That  insolent  fiend  Robert  Artisson, 
my  ear  rebels.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 
lovingly  on  the  word  insolent,  giving  full 
value  to  each  of  its  three  syllables  ;  I  want 
to  utter  it  sharply  and  vigorously  and  be 
done  with  it.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  Irish  critics  accuse  us  of  over-accenting 
our  words,  and  that  this  hyper-accentuation 
is  shared  by  no  European  language,  except 
German  to  some  extent.  Possibly  our 
poets  know  this,  and  take  pleasure  in 
sometimes  forcing  us  to  forget  our  dominat- 
ing stress-accent  and  fall  back  on  the  mere 
original  value  of  the  syllables. 

T.   S.   OMOND. 

14,  Calverley  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

P.S. — The  name  Artemus  is  interesting.  In 
U.S.A.,  I  understand,  it  is  accented  on  the  second 
syllable  ;  when  it  came  here,  we  accented  the  first 
syllable.  I  imagine  that  when  Shelley,  in  Epipsy- 
chidion,  wrote  "...  one  intense  Diffusion,  one 
serene  Omnipresence,"  he  must  have  accented 
the  last  word  similarly  to  omnipotence. 

May  I  refer  to  those  who  have  been  in- 
terested in  PROF.  STOCKLEY'S  admirable 
contributions  under  this  head  to  Nares's 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  in-  his 
'  Elements  of  Orthoepy,'  published  in  1774  ? 
Nares  gives  something  like  1,600  instances 
of  changes  in  the  accentuation  of  familiar 
works,  and  though  he  has  nothing  like 
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Prof.  Stockley's  wealth  of  quotation,  con- 
fining himself  almost  wholly  to  Shake- 
speare for  his  literary  illustrations,  and 
referring  mainly  to  Johnson's  *  Dictionary ' 
for  his  standard  of  pronunciation  (he  does 
not  always  agree  with  "  the  great  lexi- 
cographer"), the  range  of  his  vocabulary 
gives  great  interest  to  his  work.  Many  of 
the  words  dealt  with  by  Prof.  Stockley 
are  dealt  with  by  Nares  too,  and  in  nearly 
every  case  the  changes  noted  in  their 
accentuation  are  the  same,  though  there  are 
a  few  exceptions  to  this.  A  comparison  of 
Prof.  Stockley's  articles  with  the  corre- 
sponding portion  of  Nares  gives  additional 
interest  to  both.  Nares  shows  that  the 
changes  noted  by  Prof.  Stockley  are 
evidence  of  an  almost  universal  tendency 
in  our  language  ;  Prof.  Stockley  supplies 
what  Nares  wants  in  the  way  of  illustrative 
quotations,  and  shows  that  the  older 
pronunciation  of  many  words  survived  in 
good  writers  somewhat  longer  than  one 
would  have  supposed  from  what  Nares 
says  of  them.  C.  C.  B. 

GLEANING  BY  THE  POOR  (12  S.  ix.  70,  112, 
136,  157,  216,  256). — In  the  Chinese  '  Book  of 
Odes,'  the  compilation  by  Confucius  of  the 
poems,  none  of  which  was  produced  later 
than  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  we  read  : — 

There  are  some  sheaves  forgotten  and  here  some 
ears  neglected. ;  they  shall  all  be  for  the  widow. 

This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Con- 
fucian '  Book  of  Rites,'  wherein  the  so- 
called  Helpless  People  of  Four  Sorts — 
young  orphans,  old  childless  persons,  old 
widowers  and  old  widows — are  entitled  to 
communal  support.  The  ancient  Peru- 
vians appear  to  have  maintained  a  very  ex- 
quisite regulation  in  this  matter.  Mr.  C. 
Reginald  Enock,  in  his  '  The  Lure  of  the 
Pacific,'  1913,  pp.  200-202,  quoting  Garci- 
lasso's  '  Royal  Commentaries  of  the  Incas,' 
writes  : — 

They  also  established  a  regular  order  in  the 
tilling  and  contivating  of  the  land.  They 
first  tilled  the  fields  of  the  sun;  then  those 
of  the  widows,  orphans,  aged,  and  sick,  for 
all  these  persons  were  classed  as  poor,  and  as 
such,  the  Ynca  emperor  ordered  that  their  fields 
should  be  tilled  for  them.  In  each  village,  or 
in  each  ward  if  the  village  was  large,  there  were 
men  deputed  to  look  after  the  lands  of  persons 
who  weie  classed  as  poor.  These  officers  of  the 
village  superintended  the  ploughing,  sowing  and 
harvesting  ;  and  at  such  times  they  went  up  into 
towers  the  night  before,  built  for  the  purpose,  and, 
after  blowing  through  a  trumpet  or  shell  to  secure 
attention,  cried  with  a  loud  voice  that  on  such  a 
day  such  and  such  lands  of  the  poor  would  be 


I  tilled,  warning  those  whose  duty  it  might  be"Tto 
repair  thither.  If  the  poor  had  no  seed  it  was 
provided  from  the  Government  stores.  The  land 
of  soldiers  who  were  employed  in  the  wars  were 
also  tilled  in  this  way,  like  those  of  widows  and 
orphaLS,  for  wives  whose  husbands  were  serving" 
in  the  wars  were  looked  upon  as  widows  during 
their  absence. 

After  the  lands  of  the  poor  and  incapacitated 
had  been  attended  to  the  people  cultivated  their 
own  holdings  and  rendered  mutual  assistanceito 
each  other  ;  and  the  last  to  receive  such  was  the 
curaca.  Was  there  any  favouritism  or  corrup- 
tion shown  in  these  operations  or  "  graft "  setup  ? 
"  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Huayna  Capac  a 
superintendent  in  the  province  of  Chachapoyas 
was  hanged  because  he  caused  the  land  of  a  curaca,. 
who  was  a  relation  of  his,  to  be  tilled  before  that 
of  a  poor  widow." 

In  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'  1  Ittu 
ed.,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  887,  the  following  state- 
ment occurs  : — 

Doubtless  the  flail  was  evolved  from  the  early 
method  of  using  the  stick.  .  .  .  It  was  known  to  the 
Japanese  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  prob- 
ably used  in  conjunction  with  the  stripper,  an 
instrument  fashioned  very  much  like  a  large  comb. , 
with  the  teeth  made  of  hard  wood  and  pointing 
upwards.  The  straw  after  being  reaped  was 
brought  to  this  and  combed  through  by  hand,  the 
heads  being  drawn  off  and  afterwards  thrashed  on 
the  thrashing-floor  by  the  flail.  At  the  present  dav 
just  such  an  implement,  known  as  a  "  heckle," 
is  used  for  combing  the  bolls  or  heads  off  flax  or 
for  straightening  the  fibre  in  the  after  treatment. 

The  Japanese  flail,  however,  must  have 
been  of  a  foreign  origin,  as  is  evident  from 
its  native  appellation  karasao,.  or  "  foreign, 
rod."  The  stripper  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scription called  inakogi  was  invented  by  a 
provincial  of  Idzumi  or  Yamato  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  (Namikawa,  '  Idzumi  Shi '  ; 
Saikwaku,  '  Nihon  Eitaigura,'  1688,  tome 
v. ,  ch.  iii . ) .  Ace  ording  to  Terashima'  s '  Wakan 
Sansai  Dzue,'  1713,  tome  xxxv.  : — 

Anciently  the  Japanese  used  to  separate  the  ears 
from  the  straw  of  wheat  and  rice  by  squeezing  them, 
one  after  another  with  two  small  bamboo  sticks 
peculiarly  strung  together  [so  as  to  operate  like 
a  pair  of  forceps]  which  very  tiresome  work  formed, 
a  privilege  of  the  widow.  Since  the  recently 
invented  stiipper,  consisting  of  several  tens  of 
large  bamboo  nails  invertedly  planted  in  one  row 
upon  a  four-legged  bar,  proved  ten  times  as 
effective  as  the  squeezing  stick,  all  the  widows 
came  to  lose  their  employment,  whence  its  vulgar 
name  Gokedaoshi  (Widow-feller.) 

This    record    would    seem    somewhat   to- 
verify  VALE  OF  AYLESBUBY'S  opinion  (ante 
p.  157)  that  the  causes  which  have  led  to  tl 
decline  in  gleaning  seem  to  be  mechanical 
and  economic  rather  than,  anything  in  the 
way  of  legal  obstruction. 

KUMAGTJSTJ  MlNAKATA. 


Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan. 


' 
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RUSPINI  (12  S.  ix.   371). — James  Bltiden  Chapel,  and  mentions  a  legacy  bequeathed 

Ruspini,    the    Pall   Mall   dentist    (who  was  to  her  by  the  late  Mr.  Angier.     As  William 

styled  "  Chevalier  "  after  the  death  of  his  Cudworth  was  the  lessee  not  only  of  the 

father,  the  first  Chevalier  Ruspini,  in  1813),  i  chapel  aforementioned  but  also  of  the  late 

lost  his  first  wife  on  Sept.  28,  1818,  but  re-  French  Church  in  Black  and'  Grey  Eagle 

married  on  June    13,    1819,  at  St.  James's  Street,  Spitalfields,  that  in  New  Hermitage 

Church,    Miss    Martha    Artherden     Hughes  Street,  Wapping,  and  a  third  in  Peter's  Yard, 

of  Weymouth.  Leicester    Fields,    a    Huguenot    connexion 

There  was  a  third  son,  W.  Ruspini ,  who  would  not  be  improbable. 

predeceased  his  father  on  Jan.  2,  1812,  and  Sarah  Cudworth's  son,  Benjamin,  married 

whose  wife,  Lucy  Jennings,  survived  until  a  Huguenot   lady  named  Mary  Marple,  of 

Jan.   9,   1848.  whose  ancestry  I  am  uncertain. 

A  grandson  of  the  first  Chevalier  Ruspini,  MARGARET  WHITEBROOK. 
the    Rev.    William    Orde    Ruspini,    was    a 

chaplain  for  24  years  in  the  service  of  the  .    A0S0TftLEj'S  £?£  SA£GER  *  CIRCUSES  (12  S. 

H.E.I.    Company,    and    died    at    Calcutta,  1X«  329373,  393).-Regardmg  Philip  Astley, 

Aug    1    1853  none  of  your  correspondents  mentions  the 

I  have  a  note  on  Chevalier  Ruspini   (at  ;  interesting  fact  that  he  was  originally  one 

12S.ii.  65)  under  the  title  of  'Eighteenth  °f    ih*    tT°°V?™m    E1\1Ot  ?    Llght    H°fe 

Century  Dentists  '  (now  tlie   15th    Hussars)  who  came  under 

"  I   should   recommend   a   search    amongst  the    *rfining    ?f    Domenick    Angelo     « the 

the  registers  of  St.  James's  Church.  f10^  elegant  rider  in  Europe      (as  eulopzed 

HORACE  P>T^AnrTTrv  byGeorge  Il.),at  Wilton,  the  seat  of  the  then 

Commanding  Officer  of  the  regiment,  Henry 

TOM  MOSTYN  (12  S.  ix.  369). — According  Herbert,    10th    Earl  of    Pembroke,  c.    1750 

to  '  Who's  Who  '  this  gifted  artist  was  born  (Ancestor,  viii.,  pp.    10,    11). 

in  Liverpool  in  1864.  CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY.  THE  DANCE  OF  SALOME  (12  S.  ix.   150, 

PINCHBECK  (12  S.  ix.  370).— Some  adver-  197»  235»  273'  297).— None  of  your  corre- 

tisements  issued  by  one  of  the  Pinchbecks  spondents,  I  believe,  has  noticed  the  early 

will  be  found  in  Daniel  Lysons's  Collectanea  view    that    Salome's    dancing    was    rather 

in  the  British  Museum  (1881,  b.  6,  vol.  ii.,  tumbling.      Strutt,      Sports  and  Pastimes, 

p.  182).     Unfortunately  I  have  no  note  of  Bk-  m-»  ch-   v-»  §  3»  ,ref®rs  to    the.  Saxon 

the  dates,  and  cannot  be  certain  whether  versions    of    St.  Marks    Gospel   which   say 

they  refer  to  the  younger  Pinchbecks,  but  that    she    vaulted    or    tumbled,    and    gives 

1  fancy  they  must  have  been  issued  after  two  cuts  of  the  performance,  the  attitude 

the    father's    death,    probably    about    the  closely  resembling   that   carved   above   the 

year  1740  or  1750.  ,  west  door  of  Rouen  Cathedral.  The  abundant 

There  is  a  curious  reference  to  the  elder  (?)  skirt  is,  in  the  interests  of  modesty,  managed 

Pinchbeck  in  the  Vertue  MSS.  (B.M.  Add.  with    a    surely    impossible    skill.        Joyce, 

23076,  folio  10).     The  date  of  this  note  is  '  Social   History   of    Ancient    Ireland,'    11., 

1722.                               HILDA  F.  FINE  ERG.  445»    quotes    a    homily    from    the      Liber 

47,  Holland  Road,  W.14.  Brecc  '  in  the  same  sense.     Scott,  in  a  note 

on  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  seems  to  have 

John   Taylor,  in  '  Records    of    My   Life,'  used  Strutt.                                          G.  G.  L. 
i.,  p.  182,  says  :— 

In  my  time  one  of  the  Pinchbecks  kept  the  toy  MlLK,     BUTTER     AND     CHEESE      STREETS 

and  rarity  shop  in  Cockspur  Street  and  was  pat-  (12  S.   ix.    169,  214,  259). — There  is  a  Milk 

ronized  by  King  George  the  Third,  who  was  fond  Street  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  but  no  Cheese  or 

of   ingenious   curiosities;   another   was   a   pawn-  Butter  Street             CHART FS  F    STRATTON 

broker  in  West  Smithfield  ;  and  a  third  was  land-  ±5utt(              et*             CHARLES  &.  & 

lord  of  a  coffee-house  and  tavern  in  Five  Fields,  QJ._                 «  QA^     tr  /io  Q    ;  r    QPO\       TU^. 

Chelsea,     With    him    resided    Coan,    the    dwarf,  ,X7S1A^CE^ ^B  ^A^N  ^A8'  1X',,3.62J'~ 

whose  portrait  M  as  the  sign  of  the  tavern.  Welsh  for     English     or     Saxon,"  is  Saesneg, 

HORACE  BLEACKLEY.  '  hence  the  "  saracen.'' 

Vychan  means      the  younger,     and  is  not 

ANGIER   FAMILY    (12    S.    ix.    334). — The  a  surname  until  it  becomes  anglicized  into 

will  of  Sarah  Cudworth,  355  Dodwell,  1792,  "Vahan"    or   "Vaughan."      Mr.   McGu-id 

describes    her    as    the    widow    of    William  uses "  Vychan "  as  if  it  was  a  surname.    The 

Cudworth,  a   preacher    of   Margaret    Street  man's  name  \vas  Rhys.            E.  E.  COPE. 
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TUDOR  TREVOR,  EARL  OF  HEREFORD  (12  S. 
ix.  290,  334,  377). — Jeffreys  of  Acton  derive 
from  Awr  ap  Jenaf  ap  Niniaf,  who  some 
heralds  give  as  son  of  Jenaf  ap  Cyhelyii  of 
Trevor.  Niniaf  was  eldest  son  of  Cunreg  ap 
Khiwallon  by  Judith,  d.  of  Ivor  Hen,  Lord 
of  Rhos.  Rhiwallon  was  son  of  Dingad  ap 
Tudor  Trevor. 

Trevor  of  Brynkinalt  married,  A.D.  907, 
Augharad,  d.  of  Howell  Dda,  King  of 
Wales,  had  son,  Gronvwy  Duddsccaf,  died 
1037,  married  Augharad  (in  English,  Mar- 
garet), d.  of  lago  ap  Idwal,  Prince  of 
North  Wales.  This  is  the  Tudor  Trevor 
descent  of  the  Trevors  of  Brynkinalt. 

E.  E.  COPE. 

Tudor  Trevor,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Lord 
of  Whittington,  is  called  the  Tribe  of  March 
because  a  great  number  of  the  gentlemen 
of  several  surnames  in  the  Marches  of 
England  and  Wales  are  descended  from 
him,  namely,  Thomas  Most  on  of  Most  on, 
Esq.  ;  Arthur  Trevor  of  Brynkinalt,  Esq.  ; 
Brymbo  of  Nant  y  Dol  y  Corslwyn :  of 
Rhyd  of  Talacre  of  Kilken  ;  and  Trevors  of 
Plas  Teg  ;  Dimocks  of  Willington  ;  Morris  of 
Clogcaenog ;  Trevors  of  Knyrick ;  Trevors  of 
Treflech,  near  Oswestry ;  Trevors  of  Llan- 
gollen ;  and  many  more.  A  full  account 
with  pedigrees  will  be  found  in  '  A  Display 
of  Heraldry  of  the  particular  Coat  Armours 
now  in  use  in  the  Six  Counties  of  North 
Wales  and  several  elsewhere ;  with  the 
Names  of  Families  whereby  any  man  knowing 
from  what  Family  he  is  descended  may  know 
his  particular  Arms.  By  John  Reynolds 
of  Oswestry,  Antiquarian,  Chester.  Printed 
by  Roger  Adams  for  the  Author,  1739.' 
LEONARD  C.  PRICE. 

Essex  Lodge,  Ewell. 

BURIAL-PLACES  OP  ECCLESIASTICS  (12  S. 
ix.  211.— 3.  William  Walsh,  Sufm.  Bishop 
of  Dover,  ob.  Oct.  27,  1918  ;  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  Martin's  Church,  Canterbury. 

E.  A.  G.  S. 

NOTTING  BARN  FARM  (12  S.  ix.  370). — 
The  Netting  Farm  of  the  1863  map  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  the  Notting  Barn 
Farm  of  which  your  correspondent,  has  a 
crayon  drawing.  It  is  shown  as  Notting 
Barn  Farm  in  the  1837  map  of  the  Parish 
of  Kensington  reproduced  in  Lof tie's  '  Ken- 
sington, Picturesque  and  Historical'  (1888), 
and  is  commemorated  by  the  Notting  Barn 
tavern  in  Silchester  Road,  Notting  Hill. 

FRED  R.  GALE. 


SHOCK    AND    PAIN    (12    S.    ix.    292). — I 
I  believe    Sir    Edward    Bradford    (1st    bart., 
I  1836-1911),   who   was   a  friend  and  neigh - 
jbour    of    my    mother's    family    in    Hants, 
I  always  said  that  while  being  badly  mauled 
by  a  tiger  which  necessitated  the  amputa- 
tion of  an  arm  he  felt  but  little  pain,  but 
I  great  discomfort  from  the  pestiferous  breath 
i  of    the    carnivore    in    his    face,    which    he 
|  defended  with  his  raised  arm  till  a  friend 
could  fire.      Sir  Edward's  life,  with  a  full 
account    of    the    accident,    is    in    'D.N.B.,' 
I  2nd  sup.,  pp.  210-11.   UVEDALE  LAMBERT. 

THE  MACCABEES  :  THE  SPARTANS  AND 
,THE  JEWS  (12  S.  ix.  370). — Whiston  has  a 
|  note  on  Josephus's  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,' 
|Bk.  xii.,  c.  iv.,  s.  10  (where  the  letter  of 
\  Areus  is  cited),  as  follows  : — 

These  Lacedemonians,  Grotius  supposes,  were 

i  derived  from  the  Dores,  that  came  of  the  Pelasgi. 

i  These    are,    by    Herodotus,    called    Barbarians ; 

!  and  perhaps  were  derived  from  the  Syrians  and 

|  Arabians,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  by  Keturah. 

[  It   may  be   further    observed    that    Eliezer,   of 

Damascus,  the  servant  of  Abraham    (Gen.  xv.  2, 

xxiv.)   was    of  old  by  some  taken  for  his  son. 

j  So  that  if  the  Lacedemonians  were  sprung  from 

him,  they  might  [suppose]  themselves  to  be  of 

i  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  as  well  as  the  Jews, 

i  who  were  sprung  from  Isaac. 

Charles  Anthon,  in  the  course  of  his 
:  additions  to  the  article  '  Lacedaemo  '  in 
Lempriere's  '  Classical  Dictionary,'  says  : — 
Bryant  supposes  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
:  originally  emigrants  from  the  same  country  as 
Abraham.  Steph.  B.  [i.e.,  Stephanus  Byzantinus] 
!  quotes  Claudius  lolaus  as  deriving  the  Jews  from 
I  an  ancestor  named  Judaeus  Sparto,  or  the  family 
I  styled  Sparti.  If  this  means  a  people,  who  were 
dispersed,  pilgrims  or  emigrants,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  character  belongs  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  Besides,  a  possibility  exists  that 
some  of  the  early  kinsmen  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs, 
instead  of  going  east  to  settle,  might  establish 
themselves  in  the  west.  If  Ishmael,  for  instance, 
had  done  so,  his  posterity  would  have  been 
related  to  the  sons  of  Isaac  ;  or,  if  Esau  had  done 
so,  his  decendants  might  have  claimed  relation- 
ship to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  We  have  no  history 
of  such  an  occurrence,  observes  Dr.  Wells,  from 
whom  the  above  is  taken  ;  but  if  Esau  or  part 
of  his  family  settled  in  Rome,  as  the  Rabbins 
affirm,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  other 
branch  of  Abraham's  posterity  should  settle  in 
Greece.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  story  above 
related,  and  on  which  Dr.  Wells  has  rather  too 
fancifully,  and,  we  may  add,  loosely,  commented, 
it  may  "perhaps  consist  in  making  the  Pelasgi 
fan  oriental  people,  and  evidently  a  sacerdotal 
caste)  the  connecting  link  between  the  people 
of  Lacedaemo  and  Judaea. 

Bryant    is,    presumably,    Jacob    Bryant 
(1715-1804);  but  who  was  Dr.  Wells  ? 
JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 
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ST.  CHRISTOPHER  (12  S.  ix.  371). — In 
addition  to  Weeke,  this  saint  will  be  found 
on  the  brass  to  John  Stathum,  1454,  at 
Morley,  Derbyshire.  A  new  head  has  been 
restored  to  the  Holy  Child.  Also  in  the 
sinister  shaft  of  the  St.  Maur  brass  at 
Higham  Ferrars,  Northants,  1337,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  saint  remains  showing  the  feet 
in  the  water,  wherein  is  a  fish.  The  figure 
of  St.  Christopher  (save  the  feet)  has 
been  lost.  These  three  appear  to  be  all  that 
are  known  to  exist. 

WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

J  0,  Long  Acre. 

This  appears  in  nearly  every  parish  church 
which  was  frescoed,  and  the  design  is  said 
to  be  Italian  and  to  be  still  seen  in  some  | 
of  the  little  hill  chapels  in  that  country.  • 
No    attempt    has    been    made    to    compare  | 
frescoes.        They   were    designed    and  done 
by  monks  and  are  general  in  English  parish 
churches  which  had  belonged  to  monastic 
houses.        Probably    the    Weeke    brass    is  ; 
foreign.  E.  E.  COPE. 

"  BUTTER  GOES  MAD  TWICE  A  YEAR  " 
(12  S.  ix.  330,  375). — PROFESSOR  BENSLY'S 
reference  in  this  connexion,  "  Butter's  once 
a  year  in  the  cow's  horn,"  may  possibly  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  late 
autumn,  when  cows  were  milked  in  the  open, 
it  happened  that  the  hands  of  the  dairy- 
maids were  dry  and  cold  when  milking-time 
came.  They  used  then  t<3  lubricate  their 
hands.  In  my  youth  I  have  seen  the  milkers 
use  some  fatty  ingredient,  probably  inferior 
butter,  for  that  purpose.  It  was  procured 
out  of  a  cow's  horn  hanging  on  to  one  of  the 
milk  pails.  W.  DEL  COURT. 

47,  Blenheim  Crescent.  W.11. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME 
(12  S.  ix.  230,  273,  312,  336,  376).— MRS. 
COPE'S  contention  finds  support  from 
Gibbon's  '  Autobiography  '  : — 

I  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  primogeniture,  but 
I  was  s\icceeded  by  five  brothers  and  one  sister, 
all  of  whom  were  snatched  away  in  their  infancy. 
.  .  .  So  feeble  was  my  constitution,  so  pre- 
carious my  life,  that,  in  the  baptism  of  my 
brothers,  my  father's  prudence  successively 
i<  peated  my  Christian  name  of  Edward,  that, 
in  case  of  the  departure  of  the  eldest  son,  this 
patronymic  appellation  might  be  still  perpetuated 
in  the  family. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

AUTHOR,  WANTED  (12  S.  ix.  372). — I  have  all 
but  completed  a  concordance  to  Arnold's  poems 
••nul  can  say  almost  with  certainty  that  the  lines 
arc  not  Arnold's.  A.  J.  G. 


ENGLISH  ARMY  SLANG  AS  USED  IN 
THE  GREAT  WAR. 
(12  S.  ix.  341,  378,383.) 

As  one  who  served  as  a  private  soldier  for 
three  years  (1916-19)  in  England  and 
France,  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
the  list  of  slang  words  and  phrases  compiled 
by  members  of  The  Times  Staff.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  so  much  of  the  small  change 
of  Army  speech  preserved  in  your  columns. 
The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
question  in  print  is  that  the  soldier's  actual 
speech  generally  out-Masefielded  MasefielcT 
and  was  quite  unprintable  ;  indeed  it  was 
absolutely  impregnated  with  one  word 
which  (to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  alliteration) 
the  fastidious  frown  at  as  "  filthy."  The 
philosophic  mind,  to  which  no  word  can 
in  itself  be  "  filthy,"  would  rather  em- 
was 
every 
verb 

to  tell  objectionable  people  what  to  do 
with  themselves,  and  as  an  exclamation  to 
express  that  disgust  with  things  in  general 
that  Army  ways  encourage.  Words  were 
split  up  to  admit  it :  "  absolutely  "  became 

"  abso lutely,"  and  Armentieres  became 

"  Armen teers."     "  Bloody,"  so  popular 

and  helpful  a  word  in  civil  life,  quite  lapsed 
as  being  too  polite  and  inexpressive.  The 
explanation  is,  of  course,  simple  :  the 
conditions  and  regulations  of  active  service 
were  so  exasperating  that  only  frequent 
use  of  the  foulest  word  in  the  language 
could  afford  any  adequate  relief  to  a  man's 
feelings.  It  conquered  all  English-speaking 
armies,  and  was  at  least  as  popular  with 
:  Americans  and  overseas  men  as  with  our- 
I  selves.  There  were,  naturally,  some  choice 
spirits  who  did  not  use  it ;  but  they  were 
not  typical. 

Slang,   of   course,   cannot   be   a   constant 

quantity    throughout    a    great    Army ;       it 

must  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  even  in 

different   battalions,   and   according  to   the 

class  of  men  and  their  place  of  origin.     It 

naturally    developed    and    changed    during 

five  years  of  war  :   a  "  Fritz  "  of  earlier  days 

I  was  always  a  "  Jerry,"  for  instance,  towards 

j  the    end,    for    what   reason    I    cannot    say. 

{  Most  of  the  words  in  the  list  were  probably 

I  common  to  the  whole  Army,  and  I  think  I 

j  can  quote  a  good  many  more  which  were 

j  quite  as  all -pervading,  especially  in  Class  C. 

It  is  impossible  entirely  to  separate  Army 
slang  from  Civil  slang,  especially  as  infiltra- 
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tion  works  both  ways.  A  great  amount  of  Parade,  when  the  sheep  and  the  goats 
slang  which  had  been  the  almost  exclusive  |  were  divided,  and  "  fancy  religions  "  ordered 
possession  of  the  uneducated  became  common  ;  to  fall  to  the  rear.  There  was  a  certain 
property  through  the  sudden  and  complete ;  humour  in  describing  the  fruits  of  one's 
mixture  of  classes,  and  attracted  the  interest !  own  artillery,  when,  as  not  infrequently 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  new  and  strange,  |  happened,  they  fell  short  on  our  own  front 
as  well  as  useful  under  the  novel  circum- 1  line,  as  "  friendly  "  shells.  And  while 
stances.  The  amount  of  really  new  and  touching  on  the  front  line  it  may  be  recalled 
original  slang  was  probably  very  small.  j  that  the  sweeping  of  our  parapet  at  night 

^  I  with   a   traversing   stream   of   machine-gun 

I  miss  the  familiar' description  "  Derby  bullets .  was  always  attributed  to  some 
men,"  applied  to  those  hundreds  of  mysteriously  skilful  Hun  called  '  Parapet 
thousands  who  attested  under  Lord  Derby's  £<*>  who  must  haXe  1b.een  »  ^f ul  help  to 
scheme;  and  perhaps  "Overseas  men,"  the  caretaker  and  his  wife  who  were 
for  those  who  came  from  distant  parts  of  generally  credited  with  holding  the  trenches 
the  Empire,  should  be  included.  As  regards  °PPosite  to  us. 

"  digger,"  it  came  to  be  used  as  a  form  of  "  Salient  "  was  a  word  which  came  into 
address  by  which  one  "  Tommy "  could  its  own  during  the  war.  Formerly  the 
make  sure  of  winning  the  good  graces  of  property  of  professors,  it  grew  to  be  fami- 
another  whose  name  he  did  not  know ;  Harly  used  by  the  humblest  Tommy,  to 
"  chum  "  was  no  less  friendly  but  not  so  j  whom  it  represented  something  as  concrete 
complimentary.  The  second  in  command !  as  the  "fulcrum,"  which  the  intelligent 
of  a  battalion,  whose  duty  it  was  to  inspect  working  man  interprets  as  a  block  of  some 
the  cook-house  and  to  see  that  the  swill-tub  hard  material  on  which  to  rest  a  lever, 
contained  no  wasted  food,  was  often  called  Has  not  the  word  "consolidate"  acquired 
"  the  swill-major,"  and  battalion  runners  |  a  fresh  meaning  now  ?  When  trenches 
with  red  bands  on  their  arms,  "  scarlet ;  were  first  captured,  the  act  of  "  consolida- 
runners."  A  "  second-sixth  "  (2/6)  batta- 1  tion  "  that  followed  presumably  referred 
lion  was  naturally  called  a  "  half-crown  merely  to  a  reorganization  of  the  attacking 
brigade."  An  officer  who  preferred,  when  j  forces,  that  the  ground  won  might  be  held, 
in  the  line,  to  remain  underground  became  |  It  later  seemed  to  imply  the  actual  retention 
a  "  dug-out  king."  "  The  queer  fellow  "  of  the  ground,  and  we  now  can  speak  even 
was  a  term  that  indicated  any  person  in  in  civil  life  of  "  consolidating  our  gains." 
authority,  according  to  when  and  how  it  The  mobilization  store  might  not  be 
was  employed;  and  "  spare -parts "  (every  recognizable  to  a  civilian  as  the  "mob 
soldier  made  acquaintance  with  the  Lewis  store."  Certain  military  terms  lent  them- 
gun  and  its  much  execrated  bag  of  "  spare  selves  to  humorous  misuse  :  the  wretched 
parts")  was  an  excellent  name  for  an!  gas -mask  which  we  wore  night  and  day 
officer  who  physically  and  mentally  seemed  j  on  our  chests  had  to  be  fixed  "at  the 
imperfectly  adjusted.  j  alert  "  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 

B.  !  front    line  ;     and    it    was    a    common   joke 

Is  not  "duck-board"  itself  slang,  if  the  j  to    quote    an   imaginary   order   for   parade, 
correct  form  is  "  duct-board  "  ?     We  used  I  that     "  chin-straps    will    be    worn    at    the 
to  hear  of  the  "  duck-board  glide  "  ;     the  i  alert."        The  soldier  who  came  back  from 
miseries  of  progression  through  the  trenches  |  orderly    room    and    told    us    he    had    been 
on  dark  nights  could  not  find  a  better  word    "  demolished  "    (admonished)    was    an    un- 
for  their   concealment.     When  a  battalion   conscious   humorist.      Then   there   was   the 
went  into  the  line,  a  third  of  its  strengths  "bundles    of    ten"    expression    winch  pur- 
was  left  out  as  a  nucleus,  in  case  of  re-  j  sued  the  soldier  aU  through  his  career,  i 
formation     being     necessary,     which     was !  whenever  we  moved  the  order  went  fort! 
always    known    as    "  the    life-boat    party."  i  that  all  blankets  were  to  be  made  up 
Then  I  miss  the  common  description  of  rifles !  bundles  of  ten."    The  words  became  almost 
as   "  firing-irons."     The   "  subsidiary  line  "an    obsession,    and    when    a    soldier    enter- 
was  popularly  known  as "  the  subsidds."  Ourjtainer  bowed  low  to  an  Eastern  potenta 
recollections  of  training  abound  with  har- 1  telling  him   that   all  was   ready,   and 
rowing  experiences  on  "  night  opps  "  (opera- 1  "  the  camels  had  been  made  up  in  bundle 
tions).  I  think  the  most  delightful  expression  !  of  ten,"  the  joke  required  no  explanatic 
I  heard  in  the  Army  was    before    Church  i      "Jerry     over,     lights     out!"     was     the 
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invariable  order  that  passed  along  at 
night  when  the  German  'planes  came  over 
us  behind  the  line,  while  "all  clear" 
allowed  us  to  re-light  our  candles.  The 
list  has  "  stand-to,"  but  why  not  "  stand- 
down,"  which  ended  that  depressing  cere- 
mony ? 

Tn  this  class  I  miss  many  familiar  friends. 
So  far  as  my  experience  went  an  inebriated 
man  was  almost  always  described  as  "lit." 
And  what  of  such  expressions  as  "  hard 
skin  "  (a  man  who  feared  neither  the  enemy 
nor  the  authorities)  ;  "  all  cut  "  (to  describe 
one's  state  of  mind  three  minutes  before 
parade  when  one's  equipment  was  uncleaned 
and  lying  in  bits  about  the  tent  ;  or  indeed 
to  indicate  any  mental  confusion)  ;  the 
famous  drill  order,  "  As  you  were  !  "  which 
was  used  in  conversation  to  wash  out 
statements  when  you  suddenly  realized 
you  had  made  a  mistake  ;  and  "  lash-up  " 
(to  describe  the  failure  of  any  organized 
undertaking :  an  attack  that  failed  or  a 
manoeuvre  that  came  to  grief  was  always 
"  an  absolute  lash-up ").  What  of 
the  man  who  had  been  "  soaked "  for  a 
fatigue,  but  who  by  "  working  his  head  " 
had  managed  to  "  touch  out  "  for  "  a  soft 
job,"  or  "a  bobby's  job  "  ?  These  words 
were  as  the  very  breath  of  life  to  us.  The 
*'  head- worker  "  was  the  finest  flower  that 
Army  discipline  produced  :  the  man  whose 
mental  agility  was  entirely  devoted  to 
dodging  unpleasant  work  and  duties.  What 
of  that  most  despised  of  all  characters, 
the  "  s — k-h — e,"  who  would  stoop  to 
anything  to  curry  favour  with  his  superiors  ? 
This  shocking  word  was  often  flung  in  jest 
at  a  man  cleaning  his  equipment  with  too 
much  care  ;  or  who  showed  civility  to  an 
N.C.O.  or  officer. 

And  what  of  the  artful  one  who  could 
always  "  wangle "  things  out  of  the  au- 
thorities ?  Or  of  the  chatterer  who  would 
be  told  to  "  cut  it  out,"  or  "  lie  on  his  side," 
or  "  give  it  a  rest,"  or  even  to  "  beat,  it  " 
(clear  out),  because  he  was  "  talking  wet  " 
(i.e.,  foolishly,  or  "through  his  hat")? 
Or  of  the  constant  appeals  for  "  fair  doos  " 
made  to  those  who  were  inclined  to  claim 
more  than  their  share  ?  Or  of  the  things 
so  out  of  the  range  of  possibility  as  to  be 
"  not  on  the  map  "  ? 

A  bed  was  very  often  called  a  "  cart,"  and 
when  it  was  made  a  man  would  "  get  down 
to  it,"  but  if  he  "  whacked  it  back  "  too 
long  after  "  revally  "  his  neighbour  would 


rouse  him  with,  "  Up  in  the  morning's  the 
game  !  "  A  man  with  a  pleasant  job  would 
remark,  with  the  terms  of  his  enlistment  in 
mind,  that  he  "  could  do  that  for  the  dura- 
tion "  ;  indeed  "  the  duration  "  (with  the 
end  of  the  war  never  in  sight)  stood  in  his 
mind  for  a  period  approximating  almost 
to  "donkey's  years."  If  you  were  "too 
slow  to  catch  cold  "  you  would  be  ordered  to 
"  get  a  move  on."  A  man  who  had  had  a 
"skinful"  became  "well  oiled";  and  if 
he  spent  too  much  money  on  drink  would 
be  "  up  the  pole  "  in  a  different  sense  from 
that  given  in  the  list.  "  Send  it  down, 
David  !  "  greeted  every  shower  of  rain, 
especially  when  it  might  wash  out  a  parade. 

The  usual  answer  I  heard  given  for  a  man 
absent  from  parade  was  "  Gone  ashore  for  a 
loaf  !  "  An  N.C.O.  of  recent  standing  was 
inclined  to  "  throw  his  weight  about  "  ;  and 
to  make  the  stock  claim  of  his  kind  that 
"  we  do  the  thinking."  There  could  be  no 
better  comment  on  the  arrival  of  some  officers 
with  recent  commissions  than  that  the  au- 
thorities "  must  have  opened  another  tin." 
Any  claim  to  a  well-ordered  home  or  sug- 
gestion of  a  superior  education  would  be 
met  with  the  cutting  retort  that  you  were 
"  talking  well-off  "  ;  and  a  friend  who  kept 
you  waiting  or  who  made  an  unreasonable 
demand  (such  as  for  sugar  in  the  tea  !)  would 
be  asked,  "  Do  you  know  there's  a  war  on  ?  " 
"  Thank  God  we  have  a  Navy,"  was  a  fre- 
quent comment  on  lack  of  skill  in  any  mili- 
tary accomplishment.  A  man  set  to  some 
useless  or  unpleasant  task  would  murmur 
philosophically,  "  Anyway,  its  winning  the 
war  "  ;  and  the  same  remark  would  greet  an 
elaborate  changing  of  the  Guard.  "  Clean 
and  polish,  clean  and  polish,  until  the  enemy 
is  finally  crushed,"  he  would  sardonically 
remark  as  he  wearily  endeavoured  to  bring 
his  equipment  to  such  a  state  as  would 
ensure  his  not  appearing  "  scruffy "  on 
parade. 

"  Where  are  you  working  ?  "  was  a  ques- 
tion one  heard  on  all  sides,  in  tones  ranging 
from  entreaty  to  indignation,  as  one  soldier 
questioned  the  disposition  of  another's  gear. 
The  selfish  would  be  rebuked  with,  "  It's 
all  '  —  y°u,  Jack,  I'm  in  the  lifeboat,'  with 
you."  The  stentorian  "  That  man  !  "  of 
the  drill-sergeant  who  did  not  know  some  un- 
!  fortunate's  name,  was  often  used  to  attract 
a  friend's  attention.  A  mediocre  perform  - 
|  ance  of  any  kind  would  be  characterized  as 
"  nothing  to  write  home  about."  A  smart 
and  popular  officer  would  be  eulogized  as 
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'"'  some  lad  "  ;  and  enthusiam  painted  any- 
thing that  had  given  great  pleasure  as  "  the 
gear,"  or  "  pure." 

"  That's  the  stuff  to  give  'em  !  "  was  re- 
marked as  our  artillery  opened  out,  and  the 
enemy's  reply  was  greeted  with  humorous 
inquiries  of  '"  Where  did  that  one  go  to  !  " 
The  soldier  relieved  himself  with  facetious 
remarks.  "  If  you  stood  sideways  you'd  be 
marked  absent  on  parade  !  "  made  a  friend 
realize  that  he  was  not  a  Daniel  Lambert  in  ! 
proportions  ;  and  an  inquiry  as  to  the  time 
would  be  met  with  a  quotation  from  the 
drill  sergeant's  instructions  to  those  learning 
to  "  form  fours,"  "  The  time  is  one,  one-two." 
It  was  a  popular  assumption  that  military 
distinctions  "  came  up  with  the  rations," 
and  men  without  any  were  warned  that  they 
would  be  charged  with  a  "  deficiency  of 
kit."  Pride  in  one's  native  place  was 
humbled  by  an  inquiry  if  that  were  not  the 
place"  where  the  women  eat  their  young." 

The  piano  was  known  as  a  "  Joanner." 
Tinned  corn  beef  was,  of  course,  "  bully."  , 
"  Stiff  "  was  certainly  applied  to  the  dead, 
but  its  general  use  was  to  describe  a  man 
incompetent  for  his  duties.  "  Muck  into  it  " 
had  a  much  wider  application  than  the  mere 
sharing  of  rations.  "  Buckshee  "  was  most 
commonly  used  to  indicate  the  food  left  over 
after  every  one  had  been  served.  "  Is  there 
any  buckshee  ?  "  was  the  anxious  inquiry. 
"  Oojarkapiv,"  of  which  only  the  first  two 
syllables  were  commonly  used,  I  always 
heard  aspirated,  but  that  may  have  repre- 
sented lack  of  culture.  A  necessary  form 
of  relief  011  the  march  was  sometimes  known 
as  "  easing  springs  "  ;  and  "  rear  "  (evacuate) 
takes  us  back  to  days  when  armies  moved 
in  a  more  informal  way  than  at  present. 
Should  it  not  be  recorded,  however  familiar 
to  everyone  now,  that  a  "  route  march " 
is  always  a  "  rowt  marc  i  "  in  the  Army  ? 
"  Sea  -pie  "  was  a  favourite  dish  not  noted 
in  the  list. 

Certain  resorts  behind  the  line  known  as 
"  red  lamps "  often  resulted  in  what  the 
authorities  were  led  to  categorize  as  "  self- 
inflicted  wounds."  "  Mud  "  and  "  dirt  " 
were  never  mentioned  in  the  army  ;  all  \ 
was  "s — t."  A  man  who  had  been  in  a! 
muddy  trench  would  say  that  he  had  been 
"  up  to  his  eyes  in  s — t."  A  very  telling  ex-  j 
pression  was  that  commonly  used  by  a  man  I 
who  had  been  "told  off"  at  the  orderly 
room,  that  he  had  been  "s — t  on  from  a] 
great  height."  And  if  one  remarked  that,  in  j 
the  case  of  some  military  offence  being  dis- , 


covered,  "  my  name's  mud,"  there  was  a, 
pleasant  aroma  of  "  earth  to  earth"  about 
the  expression.  The  C.O.  made  a  mortal 
enemy  of  a  tall  friend  of  mine  doing  gas- 
guard  in  the  "  subsidds  "  (not  at  all  by 
his  own  wish),  while  the  battalion  was  in  the 
front  line,  by  a  grunting  remark  that  he  was 
"  good  meat  going  to  waste." 

When  an  officer  whose  orders  seemed  in- 
comprehensible was  said  to  have  "  gone 
stone- winnick,"  I  perfectly  understood  what 
was  implied,  but  it  was  not  till  afterwards  I 
discovered  that  the  expression  originated 
in  the  presence  of  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
"  Winwick"  ;  this,  of  course,  would  only  be 
local  slang.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  use  of  "  stone  "  to  intensify  the  "  win- 
nick,"  from  analogy  with  "  stone-deaf  "  and 
"  stone-blind." 

"  Civvies"  is  omitted  from  the  list ;  "a  nice 
suit  of  civvies  "  was  the  most  extraordinary 
and  beautiful  sight  to  the  man  in  khaki, 
whose  whole  thoughts  were  concentrated  on 
the  time  when  he  would  wear  them  himself 
once  again.  And  what  about  the  ever-envied 
"  category  men,"  whose  physical  condition 
denied  them  the  pleasures  of  the  front  ?  And 
"  napoo,  finney,"  was  the  recognized  formula 
of  speech  which  indicated  an  exhausted 
supply  of  coffee,  wine,  or  eggs  and  chips. 
The  word  "  nothing  "  was  replaced  in  the 

Army    by    "b r-all" — "I     did    b — • — r- 

all  "  ;       "  There   was   b r-all   to    eat  "  ; 

"  He     knows     b r-all,  "     and     so     on. 

"  Any  complaints  ?  "  the  invitation  given 
at  every  meal  by  the  orderly  officer  for  the 
men  to  criticize  the  menu  (and  woe  betide 
those  who  responded  to  it !),  became  a  stock 
phrase,  used  in  all  manner  of  ways.  There 
was  one  word  pretty  well  banned  in  the 
British  Army,  which  profusely  decorated 
the,  speech  of  overseas  men  and  Americans, 
and  that  was  "  bastard." 

If  I  were  asked  to  select  the  forty  most 
typical  expressions  of  general  Army  slang  as 
I  heard  it,  I  should  select  the  following 
(not  arranged  in  order)  : — buckshee,  lash-up, 
all  cut,  head-worker,  hard  skin,  wangle,  lit, 
talking  wet,  napoo,  sanjairyann,  the  duration, 
soaked,  stiff,  touch-out,  blighty,  windy,  click, 
cushy,  win,  jam  on  it,  swinging  the  lead, 
oojar,  scrounge,  stunt,  umteen,  wash-out, 
go  west,  cold  Jeet,  s — k-h — e,  strafe,  work  your 
ticket,  where  are  you  working,  sojt  job,  some 
lad,  s — t  (in  the  senses  explained),  issue, 

b r-all,  muck  in,  sweating   and  the  gear. 

This  of  course    omits  proper  names,  techni- 
cal terms,  &c.     Another  man's   list,  especi- 
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ally  if  his  battalion  came  from  a  different 
part  of  the  country  (mine  was  a  Lancashire 
unit)    might    vary    considerably,    though    I 
should  expect  it  to  agree  to  the  extent  of  | 
quite  75  per  cent. 

Those  who  cavil  at  the  list  because  it 
contains  slang  in  use  before  the  war  or 
slang  derived  from  the  Regular  Army,  or 
because  it  contains  many  words  and  phrases 
which  are  corruptions  or  mispronunciations 
of  the  French,  would  make  it  a  very  short 
one.  The  object  of  the  inquiry,  as  I  take 
it,  is  to  record  all  the  slang  in  common  use 
amorig  the  soldiers  during  the  Great  War, 
whether  it  was  actually  original  or  borrowed 
from  other  sources.  The  gutter,  the  old 
Army,  the  music-hall,  the  confraternity  of 
crime,  the  seagoers,  and  the  East  have  all 
contributed  to  it,  and  the  result,  even 
when  it  is  shocking  to  modest  ears,  should 
be  preserved,  if  only  as  showing  the  kind 
of  speech  that  evolves  when  all  classes  of 
the  community,  each  bringing  their  own 
special  words  and  expressions,  are  thrown 
together,  as  they  have  never  been  thrown 
before,  into  the  melting-pot  of  national 
defence.  And  surely  such  gems  as  "  san- 
fairyann,"  used  practically  as  an  English 
word  by  millions  of  men  who  had  not  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  the  French  original, 
are  genuine  slang. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  when  one's 
circumstances  have  so  changed,  to  recollect 
all  the  slang  one  heard  in  the  Army  ;  and 
to  those  about  to  attack  the  question  one 
cannot  do  better  than  offer  the  cheerful 
encouragement  of  the  old  gag : — "  Over 
the  top  and  the  best  o'  luck  !  " 

ALEYN  LYELL  READE. 

Trclcavc-n  House,  Blundellsands,  nr.  Liverpool. 

The  note  by  MB.  A.  FORBES  SIEVEKING 
on  the  word  "  Boche  "  (p.  342)  is  very 
instructive.  I  thought  that  the  word  might 
have  been  derived  from  the  German  word 
"  Bursche,"  a  fellow-apprentice,  or  student, 
when  I  was  informed  by  a  German  that  the 
name  "  Boches  "  was  given  in  1870  by  the 
children  in  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the  German 
soldiers  on  account  of  the  horse -hair  tufts 
on  their  helmets.  It  was  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  German  word  "  Busch,"  a  bush, 
plume,  or  tuft,  and  that  it  was  a  child's 
expression. 

MR.  FORBES  SIEVEKING,  however,  gives  it 
another  and  an  older  derivation. 

LEES  KNOWLES. 

Under  the  head  of  '  Wallah,'  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  is  referred  to  as 


H.M.E.I.C.,  presumably  Her  Majesty's  East 
India  Company.  The  "M"  is  a  mistake; 
and  "  H  "  stood  for  Honourable. 

"•  So  LONG."  A  question  is  asked  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  expression.  About  twenty 
years  ago  I  was  told  that  it  is  allied  to 
Samuel  Pepys's  expression  "  so  home," 
and  should  be  written  "  so  along  "  or  "so 
'long,"  meaning  that  the  person  using  the 
expression  must  go  his  way. 

FRANK  PENNY. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  few  words  used 
during  the  war  which  will  become  permanent 
additions  to  our  language  is  camouflage. 
The  origin  of  this  word  has  been  much 
obscured  because  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
in  Littre,  although  camouflet  is,  with  which 
it  has  been  often  confused.  But  Larousse 
gives  camoufier—to  disguise,  derived  from 
the  Italian  camuffare  =  to  paint  the  face, 
to  trick  out  in  finery.  Camouflet  is  of 
uncertain  origin  say  Hatzfeld  and  Darme- 
steter,  but  its  military  meaning  is  a 
countermine  either  to  suffocate  the  enemy 
or  to  blow  him  up. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it  has  been 
suggested  that  "  bosky  "  is  derived  from 
the  French,  "  A  bon  vin  point  d'enseigne," 
or  "  Good  wine  needs  no  bush." 

DE  V.  PAYEN-PAYNE. 


on 

Collected  Papers,  Historical,  Literary,  Travel  and 
Miscellaneous.  Vols.  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  By  Sir 
Adolphus  William  Ward.  (Cambridge  Ur  iversity 
Press,  £1  10s.  each  volume.) 

FOR  these  collected  papers  the  Master  of  Peter- 
house  draws  upon  the  work  of  sixty  years.  Very 
few  other  authors  could  do  as  much ;  fewer  still, 
looking  dispassionately  at  lectures  and  addresses, 
at  articles  in  reviews,  at  introductions  to  new 
editions  produced  throughout  so  long  a  period, 
would  find  so  many  things  worth  preserving.  Sir 
Adolphus  Ward  himself  and  his  friends  and 
readers  are  much  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
copious  harvest. 

These  three  volumes  might  well  stand  as 
fairly  representative  of  the  English  scholarship 
of  their  time,  of  its  strong  main  tradition,  of  its 
solid  knowledge,  its  competence  and  its  wide 
range.  We  should  rank  first  among  the  papers 
here  given  us  those  concerned  with  the  men 
and  the  institutions  of  Germany  and  Holland 
during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  mere  fancy  which  sees  in  the 
writer  a  mind  bearing  some  kinship  to  that  of 
Reuchlin.  But  the  essays  on  different  topics  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  on  later  German  scholars 
and  scholarship,  and,  again,  on  various  English 
writers,  all  bring  together  sound  information  and 
ripe  judgment,  and  do  so  in  the  unmistakable 
manner  of  a  master  as  opposed  to  a  dilettante. 
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It  might  appear  almosu  an  impertinence  to  say  of  the  Spartan  authorities  who  had  it  written  up 
this  in  the  case  of  so  well-known  a  writer  as  Sir  on  the  tomb.  Moreover,  Simonides  is  not  known 
Adolphus  Ward,  were  it  not  that  manner  of  this  to  us  as  a  writer  of  stinging  things — far  from  it> — 
particular  quality — suggesting  massiyeness  and  and  though  it  is  possible  to  lay  a  subtle,  sinister  em- 
sufficiency  to  the  task  in  hand — is  hot  always  i  phasis  on  rfjSe  this  hardly  would  occur  in  a 


assumed  even  by  those  who  have  a  natural 
right  to  it.  True  a  nemesis  waits  upon  it.  It  is 
frequently  inclined  to  disregard  the  minutiae  of 
style,  and  this  neglect  will  betray  one  here  into 
dullness,  there  into  unintelligibility.  Rapid 
writing  from  a  full  and  ready  mind,  not  after- 
wards scrutinized,  will  give  us  such  a  phrase  as 
"  soused  in  flat  pedestrianism."  But,  in  our 
author's  company,  a  resolute  reader  will  defeat 
this  nemesis  and  surmount  these 
difficulties  without  overmuch  pains, 
be  refreshed  by  following  a  treatment  of  literary 
matters  and  the  lives  of  men  of  letters  larger 
and  simpler  than  that  now  usual  among  younger 
men,  and  perhaps  find  himself  grateful  for  a 
total  absence  of  any  subtle  pugnacity.  The 
writer's  kindly  philosophy  displays  itself,  in  fact, 
both  towards  the  persons  he  writes  cf  and  the 
persons  he  writes  for.  These  he  never  button- 
holes, and  those  he  touches  with  a  most  pleasant 
but  dignified  courtesy. 

Some  ot  these  essays  are  chiefly  interesting 
as  giving  us  Sir  Adolphus  Ward's  mind  on  such 
or  such  a  matter  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
are  excellent  studies  on  out-of-the-way  subjects 
which  will  be  permanently  useful  on  their  own 
account,  and  which  students  as  well  as  general 
readers  will  be  glad  to  have  to  their  hand. 


straightforward  reading  of  the  Greek.  Finally, 
we  do  not  agree  that  the  usual  interpretation  of 
the  epitaph  makes  it  a  "  namby-pamby  thing  "- 
but  this  is  to  open  up  the  well-worn  question  of 
how  the  old  Greek  feeling  for  epigram  differs 
from  our  modern  feeling,  a  question  too  large  to 
be  dealt  with  in  a  brief  review. 

Another    instance    of   too    great  cleverness    on 
Mr.    Torr's   part — but  then   we   do   not  suppose 


Small  Talk  at  Wreyland.  Second  Series.  By 
Cecil  Torr.  (Cambridge  University  Press.  9s.  net.) 
IT  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Torr  should 
have  set  himself  to  the  composition  of  a  second 
series  of  Wreyland  '  Small  Talk,'  nor  will  the 
chorus  of  praise  which  welcomed  his  first  series 
fail  to  be  repeated  in  honour  of  this  new  volume. 
We  would  have  joined  in  it  with  just  one  degree 
greater  heartiness  if  Mr.  Torr  had  but  seen  lit 
to  provide  an  index. 

The  range  of  subjects  upon  which  he  touches 
is  again  delightfully  wide  and  of  the  most  varied 
interest,  combining  the  traditions  of  the  culti- 
vated world  of  Victorian  days  with  a  shrewd  and 
occasionally  severe  judgment  on  the  life  and  being 
of  the  present  day.  Local  history,  topography, 
and  rural  customs  are  most  amusingly  illustrated, 
and  particulars  which  in  many  contexts  would 
taste  dusty  and  dry  gain  pleasantness  from  the 
crisp  style  and  the  disjointedness  of  method. 

But  local  matters,  whether  antique  or  modern, 
furnish  but  one  part  of  Mr.  Torr's  material. 
Some  of  the  best  of  it  is  derived  from  his  extensive 
foreign  travel,  and  many  a  good  paragraph  has 
been  suggested  by  his  reading.  One  could  not 
lightly  differ  from  him  on  a  question  of  classical 
scholarship,  yet  we  cannot  believe  that  he  is  right 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  Thermopylae  epitaph. 
A  "  stinging  thing  ?'  he  calls  it,  and  into  the  word 
rfjSe  reads  "  her'-. — in  an  untenable  position  with 
a  flank  that  could  be  turned,"  making  it  a  reproach 
to  the  Spartans  that  in  compliance  with  their  orders 
the  lives  of  the  three  hundred  were  thrown  away 
in  such  a  place.  But  this  is  to  ignore  the  Spartan  ! 
ethos,  to  forget  the  whole  history  and  topography  j 
of  the  pass,  and  to  disregard  also  the  fact  that  ! 
Simonides  composed  the  epitaph  at  the  request  j 
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occasional  |  he  means  to  be  taken  seriously — is  his  supposition 
He  will  that  Pythagoras,  in  his  philosophy  of  numbers, 
was  merely  working  on  old  childish  fancies  in 
which  numbers  had  been  personified.  From 
the  personification  of  numbers  we  arrive  by 
easy  stages  at  figures  seen  in  dreams  and  optic 
illusions  till  we  come  to  a  woman  near  Widdi- 
combe,  who,  in  a  fog,  being  asked  the  way  by 
a  Rural  Dean,  mounted  on  a  black  horse,  mistook 
him  for  the  Devil — whom  legend  does  in  truth 
credit  with  a  visit  to  her  cottage  nearly  300  years 
ago.  These  pages  record  a  good  many  anomalies 
and  absurdities  on  the  part  both  of  the  Government 
and  of  local  authorities  in  recent  years,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  ploughing  up  land  and  food  pro- 
duction during  the  war.  They  give  some  ex- 
amples, also,  ot  war  folk-lore  in  the  making. 
Mr.  Torr  has  clearly  a  strong  distaste  for  our 
Propaganda  and  an  equally  strong  impulse  to 
throw  his  shield  over  the  injured  and  maligned 
German.  He  pillories  our  "  great  Propaganda  lie 
of  the  Destruction  of  Louvain,"  affirming  the 
perfect  safety  of  the  Louvain  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  but, 
while  the  destruction  of  the  University  Library  was 
made  much  of,  we  do  not  remember  that  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  ever  said  to  have  been  destroyed. 

We  have  a  severe  but  very  amusing  account  of 
the  '  Order  of  the  Hospital  of  Saint  John  of 
Jerusalem  '  as  attempted  to  be  reconstituted  in 
England.  It  is  singular  that  the  adoption  of 
ambulance  work  and  the  invention  of  '  Knights  of 
Justice,'  and  '  Knights  of  Grace,'  should  both  have 
their  origin  in  a  misunderstanding  of  Latin. 

Though  such  excursions  are  well  worth  while, 
we  like  Mr.  Torr  best  when  he  is  dealing  with  the 
oddities  or  antiquities  of  Wreyland  itself.  Of 
notes  on  these  he  seems  to  have  so  large  a  store, 
and  the  energy  displayed  in  .this  book  is  so  un- 
flagging, that  we  find  oxirselves,  upon  closing  it, 
beginning  to  look  forward  to  yet  a  third  series. 
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J^ote*. 

JOHN   COOKE,   WINCHESTER 
SCHOLAR. 

AN   ELIZABETHAN   CATHOLIC 
NECROLOGY. 

AT  p.  122  of  his  *  Winchester  Scholars,* 
the  late  T.  F.  Kirby,  under  the  date  1539, 
has  this  entry  : — • 

Cook,  John  (12),  Heyford.  Sch.  C.C.  Coll. 
Oxon. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  note 
which  I  contributed  to  11  S.  ix.  369. 

In  September,  1919,  the  Bursar  of  Win- 
chester College  wrote  to  me  : — 

Kirby  was  wrong  in  making  John  Cookc 
(1539)  of  Heyford.  The  place  is  given  as  Twyford 
both  in  the  Register  of  Scholars  and  in  Register 
"  O  "  (under  date  Aug.  10,  1542,  the  date  when 
J.  C.  took  the  Scholar's  Oath).  The  entry  of 
admission  runs  thus  : — "  Johannes  Cooke  de 
twyforde,  xii  annorum  in  festo  septem  dor- 
mientium  preterite  [i.e.,  July  27] — Winton 
D[iocesis].  [Marginal  note : — ]  re.  ad  Coll. 
corporis  xpi."  He  is  evidently  identical  with 
the  John  Cooke  of  Hampshire,  who  became 
"discipulus"  at  C.C.C.  on  May  9,  1544  (see 
Fowler's  History  of  that  College,  Oxf.  Hist. 
Soc.,  1893,  p.  385). 

A  man  of  this  name  was  Rector  of  Cliddes- 
den,  near  Basingstoke,  and  was  succeeded 
after  deprivation  in  1562. 

The  following  letter,  brought  to  my 
notice  by  Father  J.  H.  Pollen,  S.J.,  was 
printed  in  The  Academy  for  April  15,  1876, 
at  p.  360.  I  have  identified,  within  square 
brackets,  some  of  the  names  mentioned. 

A  CATHOLIC  NECROLOGY  UNDER 
ELIZABETH. 

Exeter  Coll.,  Oxford.  April  10. 
In  the  library  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  there 
is  a  service  book  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
another  copy.  The  Colophon  runs  thus  : — 
"  Psalterium  cum  hymnis  secundum  morem  et 
consuetudinem  nigrorum  monachorum  Aber- 
donensis  monasterii  explicit.  Anno  salutiferae 
nativitatis  domini  M.D.  vicesimo  octavo  pridie 
idus  septembris." 

The  female  saints  mentioned  at  the  commence- 
ment are  Margareta,  Severa,  Wenefrida,  Batildis, 
Ethelreda,  Fredeswyda.  In  the  calendar  at  the 
commencement  are  a  number  of  MS.  entries 
partly  relating  to  the  Cooke  family,  but  chiefly 
to  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  died  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  including  one  who  was  executed. 
As  several  of  these  entries  are  interesting  a  list 
of  them  is  here  given  : — 
Jan.  1.  Obitus  Marie  Wylkinson,  1573.  Obitus 

Thome  Audely. 

Jan.  2.  Obitus  Robert  Cooke,  presbyteri,  1579. 
[One  "  R.  Cookus  "  arrived  at  the  English 
College  at  Douay,  May  8,  1576  (Knox, 
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'  Douay  Diaries,'  p.  104),  and  Robert  Cooke, 
a  priest,  aged  about  50,  was  in  the  Fleet 
prison  in  1579  (Strype,  'Ann.,'  II.  ii.  660).] 

Jan.  7.  Obitus  Richardi  Tomson,  presbyteri, 
1568.  [One  of  this  name  entered  Winchester 
College  at  the  age  of  11  from  Oxford  (Kirby, 
p.  110).] 

Jan.   16.     Obitus  Dorothae  uxoris. 

Jan.  22.  Obitus  Elizabeth  Gilford,  1579. 
[Probably  the  Lady  Gilford,  nee  Shelley,  in 
whose  house  in  Trinity  Lane,  Queenhithe, 
one  Oliver  Haywood  (as  to  whom  see  The 
Month  for  November,  1910,  'A  Neglected 
•  Confessor  '),  said  Mass  on  Palm  Sunday, 
April  4,  1574  (see  Stowe's  '  Chronicle  ').] 

Jan.  23.     Obitus  Edwardi  Evett,  1576. 

Jan.  30.     Obitus  Thome  p. 

Feb.  1.     Obitus  Katerine  Smyth,  1573. 

Feb.  13.     Obiit  Maria  Martyn,   1575. 

(underneath)  Thomas  Hardye  xvio  Marcii. 
Alanus  Chinery  iio  Marcii.    [See  below,  March 

March  1.  Obitus  Elizabeth  Ryght  [i.e.,  Wright], 
1563.  [One  of  the  Dartford  Dominican  nuns 
.exiled  July  13,  1559.  She  was  then  over 
80  years  of  age.  She  was  half-sister  to 
Blessed  John  Fisher,  the  Cardinal  and 
martyred  Bishop  of  Rochester.  It  was  to 
her  that  the  saintly  prelate  dedicated  his 
*  Spiritual  Consolation,'  a  treatise  written 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  (see 
Birt's  '  Elizabethan  Religious  Settlement,' 
p.  134).] 

March  3.  Obitus  Alani  presbiteri,  1575.  [Alan 
Chinnery,  a  priest,  was  sent  to  the  Marshalsea 
April  20,  1561,  and  was  still  there  July  4, 
1561.] 

March  8.  Obitus  Elizabeth  Biff  en,  1566  (written 
over  "  Alani  presbiteri  "). 

March  25.  Obitus  patris  mei  Henrici  Cooke, 
1548. 

April  8.  Obitus  Morphee  quondam  abatisse  de 
Whorwell,  1570.  [I.e.,  the  Benedictine  nun- 
nery of  Wherwell,  near  Andover.] 

April  18.     Obitus  Walteri  Mane,  1577. 

April  21.     Obitus  Matildis  Pavier,  1560. 

April  25.     Obitus  Anne  Hamdonne,  1568. 

April  28.     Obitus  Johannis  Sapcot,  1574. 

May  2.     Obitus  Dorothee  Est. 

May  3.  Obitus  Joannis  Bowcer  presbyteri,  1573. 
[I.e.,  John  Bourchier,  formerly  Abbot  of  St. 
Mary  Pre,  Leicester,  Bishop-nominate  of 
Gloucester  at  Queen  Mary's  death.] 

May  6.  Obitus  Alani  presbyteri.  [Cf.  March  3, 
supra.] 

May  7.     Obitus  Thome. 

May  9.  Obitus  Johannis  Baker  sacerdotis,  1573. 
[Rector  of  Stanford  Rivers,  1553,  and  Keldon 
Hatch,  1547,  both  in  Essex-.  He  was  deprived 
in  1560,  and  was  in  the  King's  Bench  prison 
in  August,  1562.  However,  one  of  this  name 
was  succeeded  in  the  vicarage  of  Bromfield, 
Essex,  after  his  death  in  1562  (see  Gee's 
'  Elizabethan  Clergy,'  pp.  103,  185,  253,  280. 
285).] 

May  1 2.  Obitus  Roberti  Hyll  presbyteri.  [  1 575 ;  see 
below,  June  8.  He  was  M.A.  Oxon  1544-5, 
supp.  B.D.  1549,  Rector  of  Old  Romney  1557 
to  1560,  and  of  Sandgate  1557,  Prebendary  of 
Winchester  (deprived  in  1559),  and,  according 
to  Nicolas  Sander,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury, 


Cardinal  Pole's  Commissary  at  Calais,  de- 
scribed in  S.P.  Add.  Eliz.  xi.  45,  as  "  very  per- 
verse in  religion."  He  was  in  the  Fleet  prison 
in  1567  (see  Cath.  Rec.  Soc.  i.  48).] 

May  16.     Obitus  Anne  Beckinsale,  1577. 

May  17.     Obitus  Wenefede. 

May  19.  Obitus  Willelmi  Foster.  [One  of  this  name 
(vicar  of  Billingshurst,  Sussex),  was  suspected 
of  Popery  in  1569  (see  '  Viet.  Hist.,  Sussex,'  ii. 
25).] 

June  8.     Obitus  Roberti  Hyll,    presbyteri,    1575. 
[See  May  12,  supra.] 
Obitus  Walteri  Copynger,  1570. 

June  10.     Obitus  Wilhelmi  Tucher. 

June  19.  Obitus  Radulphi  Henslow,  1577. 
[Among  "  the  names  of  such  gentlemen  and 
gentlewomen  within  the  Countie  of  Southamp- 
ton as  doe  refuse  to  come  to  the  Churche," 
printed  by  Dr.  Hyland  in  '  A  Century  of 
Persecution,'  we  find,  at  p.  380,  "  West- 
hworant,  Raphe  Henstoe,  gent,  his  wife  and 
daughter."  I  conjecture  that  "  hworant  "  is 
Dr.  Hyland's  misreading  of  Boarhunt,  as 
Henstoe  is  of  Hensloe.  One  Stephen  Hensloe 
entered  Winchester  College  in  1552,  aged  10, 
from  Boarhunt,  near  Fareham,  and  was  re- 
moved from  his  New  College  Fellowship  in 
1566,  in  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  visitation 
(see  Kirby,  p.  131,  and  Rashdall  and  Rait's 
'New  College,'  pp.  118,  119).  One  Henry 
Hensl owe  entered  Winchester  College,  aged  12, 
from  Boarhunt  in  1563  (Kirby,  p.  138).] 

June  20.  Passus  est  dominus  Thomas  Wyddies  (?) 
apud  Smithfylde  anno  1573.  [This  seems  to 
refer  to  Blessed  Thomas  Woodhouse,  who 
suffered  at  Tyburn,  June  19,  1573  (see  Cal. 
S.P.  Span.,  1568-79,  p.  471,  also  Dom  Bede 
Camni's  '  Lives  of  the  English  Martyrs  '  and 
'  D.N.B.'). 1 

June  22.     Obii(t)  Thomas  Grene,  1579. 

June  27.  Obitus  Thomae  Beckinsale,  1578.  [One 
Thomas  Beckensale  entered  Winchester  Col- 
lege, aged  11,  from  Basingstoke,  in  1546 
(Kirby,  p.  126).] 

June  28.  Obitus  Richardi  Wodlocke  presbyteri, 
1569.  [Formerly  a  monk  of  Hyde  Abbey, 
Winchester  (see  Cardinal  Gasquet's  '  Henry 
VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries,'  1906  edn., 
at  p.  452).] 

July  5.  Obitus  Richardi  Rede,  militis,  1576.  [Sir 
Richard  Rede's  death  is  put  in  1579  by  the 
'  D.N.B.'] 

July  12.     Obitus  Henrici  Anetson,  1580. 

July  24.     Obitus  domini  Edwardi  Hamon,  1569. 

July  28.     Jane  Lumney  (?),  1578. 

Aug.  3.     Obitus  Thome  Smyth  presbiteri,  1567. 

Aug.  16.    Obitus  Wilhelmi  Wynne  presbiteri,  1573. 

Aug.  19.     Obitus  Johannis  Harpsfllde,  1578.     [See 
'  D.N.B.'  and  10  S.  i.  224.] 
Obitus  Thome  Homerd  presbiteri,  1570. 

Sept.  1.     Obitus  Richardi  Martyn. 

Obitus   Edwardi  Walgrave  militis.     [For  Sir 
Edward  Waldegrave    see  the   '  D.N.B.'  and 
The    Month  for    September,   1909,    '  Flotsam    i 
and  Jetsam.'] 

Sept.    4.     Obitus   domini   Johannis  Baylie  sacer- 
dotis, 1572. 

Sept.    6.     Richardas  Hayward  obiit  1574. 

Sept.  22.  Obitus  Petri  Langrydge  presbiteri, 
1560.  [M.A.  (?  B.D.),  Oxon,  Prebendary 
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of  Winchester,  and  Vicar  of  Hambledon, 
Hants,  1554,  was  deprived  and  succeeded 
in  1559.  His  name  is  in  Sander's  list,  so 
that  he  was  probably  deprived  as  a  Catholic,  | 
but  he  had  previously  been  deprived  of  the 
Rectory  of  St.  James,  Garlickhithe,  in  1557/8 
(see  Hennessy's  '  Novum  Repertorium  '). 
According  to  Wood's  '  Fasti,'  i.  110,  he 
never  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  In  Rymer's 
'  Foedera,'  xv.  543,  he  is  called  William 
Landeridge.  He  was  in  the  Marshalsea 
Nov.  2,  1559,  in  bad  health  (Birt's  '  Eliza- 
bethan Religious  Settlement,'  p.  169).] 

Sept.  28.  Obitus  Johannis  Erie  monachi,  1570. 
[See  10  S.  viii.  448.] 

Oct.  3.     Obitus  Wilhelmi  Way,  1577. 

Oct.  4.     Obitus  Anne  Tucker. 

Oct.  17.     Obitus  Margarete  Gascoyne,  1575. 

Oct.   28.     Obitus  Michaelis  Barfote,    1560. 

Nov.  6.     Obitus  Johannis  Constable. 

Nov.  11.     Obitus  Ambrosii  Barnabe,  1573. 

Nov.  23.  Obitus  venerabilis  Richardi  Pates 
episcopi  Wigorniensis,  1565.  [See  '  D.N.B.'  ; 
see  also  Gillow's  '  Bibliographical  Diet. 
Eng.  Cath.,'  and  Bridgett  and  Knox,  '  The 
True  Story  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  under 
Elizabeth,'  p.  76,  and  Phillips,  '  Extinction 
of  the  Ancient  Hierarchy,'  pp.  19-22.] 

Nov.  29.     Obitus  matris  Thome  Cook.    [See   10  i 
S.  ix.  8.] 

Dec.  2.  Obitus  Johannis  Margatete  [?  Margarete] 
uxoris  eius  Johanne  Agnetis  Walteri  Guil- 
helmi  liberorum  eius. 

Dec.     12.     Obitus    Johannis    Baylie    presbyteri.  ; 
[Cf.  Sept.   4,  supra.] 

Dec.    17.     Obitus  Helisei  Wynne,    1560. 

Dec.  18.  Obitus  Nicolai  Harpsfylde  sacerdotis, 
1575.  [See  '  D.N.B.'  and  10  S.  i.  224.]  j 

I  do  not  find  the  obits  of  Richard  Pates,  the  : 
deprived  Bishop  of  Worcester,  or  of  Morphea, 
the  last  Abbess  of  Whorwell,  or  of  the  two  Harps- 
fields  mentioned  elsewhere.  The  Cooke  family 
were  probably  connected  with  the  Abbess  of 
Whorwell  as  John  Cooke  is  mentioned  among 
those  who  had  annuities  from  that  nunnery 
('  Monasticon,'  ii.,'p.  635,  where  the  names  also  of 
Foster,  Woodlocke,  &c.,  occur  :  and  the  name 
Matilda  Parcher  there  given  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  .Matilda  Pavier  in  the  above  list).  Sir  Edward 
Wal(de)grave,  one  of  Mary's  chief  supporters, 
died  Sept.  1,  1561.  In  two  or  three  places  the 
letters  are  rather  obscure,  and  in  one  or  two 
dates  are  not  quite  certain.  I  have  given  them 
according  to  modern  reckoning.  Perhaps  some 
of  your  readers  can  supply  further  information  ! 
about  these  names. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  BOASE. 

TVtay  I  make  the  same  request,  and  also  [ 
ask  for  the  identification  of  the  writer  of 
the  Necrology  ?  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  one  William  Wodelok  entered  Win- 
chester College  from  Wherwell,  aged  11, 
in  1472  (Kirby,  p.  82). 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWBIGHT. 


ENGLISH   ARMY   SLANG  AS  USED  IN 

THE    GREAT   WAR. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  341,  378,  383,  415.) 

THOSE  who  are  interested  in  Army  slang 
may,  before  perusing  the  new  list  "of  war 
words,  like  to  see  this  ingenious  poem  quoted 
by  M.  Francois  Dechelette  in  his  '  L' Argot 
des  Poilus,'  p.  164  (Paris,  1918).  The 
English  translation,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Wilfred 
S.  Jackson,  seems  to  me  an  extraordinary 
feat — rendering  as  it  does  both  the  slang 
and  the  poetry  of  the  original — the  letter 
and  the  spirit. 

LE  POILU. 

(ANON.) 

Un  poilu,  c'est  un  tas  de  glaise  et  de  gresil, 
Agremente  d'un  sac,  aggrave  d'un  fusil. 
Ca  vous  a  constamment  la  bouffarde  a  la  gueule  : 
C'est  vetu  comme   un  ours  et  .  .  .  ca  n'est  pas 

begueule, 

Mais  c'est  si  delicat,  ce  pithecanthropus 
Que  ca  se  fait  conduire  au  bal  en  autobus. 
Est-ce    un    grognard  ?     Non    pas.     Un    Marie  - 

Louise  ?* 

Mieux.    C'est  1'un  et  1'autre  dans  la  meme  chemise. 
C'est  aussi  bien  Barras,  que  Lannes  ou  Mass6na, 
C'est  1' archer  de  Bouvines,  et  le  dragon  d'lena, 
C'est  un  monde,  une  epoque,  un  symbole,  une 

aurore, 

Un  rayon  prodigieux,  un  astre,  un  meteore  ; 
Un  beau  r&ve  enchasse  dans  du  cuir  et  du  fer, 
C'est  parfois  un  sourire,  et  parfois  un  enfer, 
C'est  toujours  un  heros,  trop  souvent  anonyme,f 

D'Artagnan  dans  Brutus,  Kleber  dans  Cyrano, 

Un  poilu,  c'est  une  ame  avec  un  numero. 

Ca  mange,  on  ne  sait  quand,  Qa  vit  comme  un  ter- 

mite, 
C'est  fier  comme  un  vidame,  et  pur  comme  un  her- 

mite ; 
C'est  inapercu,   innommable,  et  c'est  couvert  de 

poux. 
C'est  votre  fiance,  madame  .  .  .    ou  votre  epoux. 

LE  POILU. 

In  mud  and  in  rime  he  must  shiver  and  stifle, 
Adorned  with  a  kit-bag,  weighed  down  with  a  rifle  ; 
He's  never  without  a  pipe  stuck  in  his  face,  he 
Looks  much  like  a  bear  and  his  speech  is — well, 

racy. 

And  yet  he's  so  nice,  is  this  hairy  baboon, 
He  will  ride  in  his  bus  when  the  Hun  calls  the  tune. 
He's  veteran,  he's  rooky,  whichever  you  choose, 
Nay,  better,  he's  both  in  the  one  pair  of  shoes  ; 


*  Recruit  of  the  1915  class  :  the  name  given 
to  the  conscript  called  up  under  the  seal  of  Marie- 
Louise  in  1814,  when  appointed  Regent  by 
Napoleon  (Esnault).  (See  Inter me 'diaire  des  cher- 
cheurs  et  curieux,  Ixx.,  p.  180  :  Bulletin  des  Armies, 
Sept.  20,  1916,  p.  13,  c.  i.) 

Henry  Houssaye  addresses  an  eloquent  '  Salut ' 
to  these  "  boys  "  who  so  distinguished  themselves 
in  1814  at  Valjouan,  Montereau,  Bar-sur-Aube 
and  Craonne  that  the  name  has  persisted  to  this 
day  for  French  "  rookies." 

f  ?  line  omitted  in  original. 
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He's  quite  as  much  Barras  as  Lannes  or  Massena, 
The  bowman  of  Bouvines,  the  dragoon  seen  at 

Jena  ; 

He's  a  new  world,  a  sky-sign,  a  dawn  of  desire, 
A  red  star,  a  portent,  a  pillar  of  fire, 
A  dream- thing,  a  joy  cased  in  leather  and  steel, 
A  smile  on  his  lip  and  hell  loose  at  his  heel ; 
He's  always  a  hero  with  seldom  a  name, 
He's  one  in  a  million,  and  millions  the  same, 
Brutus,  D'Artagnan,  Kleber  and  Cyrano  in  him, 
One  soul,  and  that  soul  a  mere  number — a  minim. 
He  lives  God  knows  how,  yet  swarms  like  the  ter- 
mite, 

Is  proud  as  a  lordling  and  chaste  as  a  hermit. 
He's  like  nothing  human,  goes  covered  with  fleas — 
Your  lover,  madam,  or  your  spouse,  if  you  please. 
(Translated  by  W.  S.  Jackson,  Oct.  27,  1921.) 
A.    FOBBES    SlEVEKING. 
12,  Seymour  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

For  the  following  words  we  are  indebted 
to  the  lists  contributed  by  MB.  A.  W.  Bo  YD, 
MB.  CECIL  CLABKE,  MB.  J.  T.  CLABKE,  MB. 
E.  LONSDALE  DEIGHTON,  MB.  E.  WALTON 
MABSTON,  MB.  H.  R.  MOTT,  and  MB.  C. 
WATSON. 

A.  NICKNAMES  AND  PERSONAL  APPELLATIONS. 
BILL  JIM.     An  Australian. 

BLOKE  (MY).     Batman's  designation  of  his  officer. 
BLOODS.     Third-class  shots  (Old  Army). 
BOOZILIEB.     Fusilier. 

BUN-STBANGLEB.     Teetotaller  (Old  Army). 
CRUSH.     A  body  of  men ;     company  platoon,  &c. 

"  What  crush  do  you  belong  to  ?  " 
CULLY.     Pal,  chum. 
DARKEY.     Nickname  for  Smith. 
DELIBLE.     A  N.C.O.  (?= washout). 
DUSTY.     Nickname  for  Smith  (Old  Army). 
GOODS  (THE).     The  Gordons. 
HAND-CART    CAVALBY.       Stokes    trench    mortar 

brigade. 

ITIS.     (Pronounced  *'  eye-ties  "),  Italians. 
JACKY.     A   Turk   (used   in   Gallipoli   as   well   as 

"  Johnny  "). 

JIMMY.     Form  of  salutation  to  any  English  soldier. 
LAVATOBY   LANCEBS.       Westmorland  and   Cum- 
berland Yeomanry. 
LEGS    ELEVEN.     Nickname    for    an    officer    with 

exceptionally  thin  legs. 

LEMONADE-WALLAH.     Teetotaller  (Old  Army). 
MA  JOB.     Sergeant-major  (commonly  used). 
NOBBY.     Nickname  for  Clarke  (Old  Army). 
ODDS    AND    SODS.       Details    attached    to    Batt. 

H.Q.,  e.g.,  sanitary  men. 
POP- WALLAH.     Teetotaller  (Old  Army). 
SABGA.     Sergeant.     Arabic. 
SHINEB.     Nickname  for  Black. 
SHINY  SEVENTH.     7th  London  R.F. 
SNIP.     The  regimental  tailor  (Old  Army). 
SNOB.     Army  shoemaker   (Old  Army). 
SPUD.     Nickname  for  Murphy. 
SQUARE     PIECE.     A     perfectly     correct     young 

woman   allotted  by  custom  or  consent  to  a 

particular  soldier. 

STRIPES.     Any  N.C.O. ,  usually  a  sergeant. 
SWADDY.     A  soldier  (Old  Army). 
Tic-TOCS.     Army  Signal  Corps. 
TUG.     Nickname  for  Wilson  (Old  Army). 


WALAD.     Boy.      Arabic.     "  Saida    walad " — 

greeting  on  meeting  a  companion. 
ZABBET.     An  officer.    Arabic. 

B.  MILITABY  TEBMS. 

ADDRESSED  TO.     Aimed  at  (of  a  shell). 

APBON.     A  type  of  wire  fence. 

ASIATIC  ANNIE.  A  Turkish  gun  (or  guns)  which 
fired  across  the  Dardanelles. 

BATTEB.     Slope  in  wall  of  trench  or  parapet. 

BATTLE  BOWLEB.     Steel  helmet. 

BERM.     Ledge  in  parapet. 

BIRDCAGE.     Wire  creations  of  various  kinds. 

BLINDAGE.     Sandbag  erection  to  hide  from  view. 

CBICKET  BALL.  Hand-grenade  fired  with  match- 
head.  Used  between  the  "  jam-tins  "  and 
the  Mills. 

GUP.  Information  picked  up  by  troops  when  off 
duty. 

INVALID  FIRE.     Enfilade  fire. 

LIZZIE.  Heavy  naval  gun  run  forward  by  rail- 
way. 

LOB  (TO).  To  throw  a  hand-grenade.  "Lobbing 
one  over." 

KNIFE-REST.  Portable  wire  structure  to  put  in 
front  of  trench. 

MOPPING  UP.  Clearing  dugouts  and  trenches 
after  having  captured  them. 

OVER  THE  BAGS.     Equivalent  to  "  over  the  top." 

PEA-SHOOTEB.     Rifle. 

PUDDING-BASIN.     A  steel  helmet. 

RUBBEB  HEELS.     Long-range  gun  shells. 

SPIT  AND  POLISH  PABADE.     General  inspection. 

STEELEB.      A  steel  helmet. 

TIN-OPENEB.     Bayonet. 

TYPEWBITEB.     Machine  gun. 

WINKLE-PIN.     Bayonet. 

WOOLLY  BEAB.  High  explosive  timed  to  burst 
in  the  air;  Named  from  its  black  smoke. 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS. 

ADAM  AND  EVE  ON  A  BAFT.  Poached  eggs  on 
toast. 

ALL  SPBUCED  (OR  TOGGED)  UP  AND  NOWHEBE  TO- 
GO. Said  of  a  soldier  who  has  smartened 
himself  up  a  little  more  than  usual. 

ABF  A  MO'.     Wait  a  bit. 

BABKEBS.     Sausages. 

BONZA  (BONZEB.)  Good,  excellent.  Colonial 
word. 

BBOKE  (TO  BE).     To  lose  one's  stripes  (Old  Army). 

BUKBA.     To  morrow.     Arabic. 

BULL-RING  (THE).  Training  camps  at  Staples  and 
elsewhere. 

CALABOOSE.     Prison.     Arabic. 

CANTEEN-STINKERS.     Cheap  cigarettes. 

CATCH  A  COLD  (TO).     To  get  "  wind  up." 

CHAT-UP.     A  spell  of  killing  vermin. 

CHEWING  THE  RAG  (OR  THE  FAT.)  "  Grousing," 
grumbling. 

CHIN-CHIN.     Here's  to  you  !     A  form  of  toast. 

CHINESE  ROLLS-ROYCE.     A  Ford  car  (R.A.S.C.). 

CHIPERNE.     Shut  up. 

CHIT.     Voucher  for  rations,  clothing,  &c. 

CHUCK.     Bread,  food. 

COMPRI  ?     Do  you  understand  ? 

COSH.     Stick  used  by  night  patrols. 

DEAD-NUTS.     A  certainty. 

DIAL.     A  clock  ;  also  one's  face. 

DIG  ONESELF  IN  (TO).  To  insinuate  or  work  one- 
self into  a  soft  or  safe  job  and  hold  tight. 
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Doss.     Sleep. 

DOT  HIM  ONE.     Hit  a  man  with  one's  fists. 

DOWN  (TO  HAVE  A)  ON  A  MAN.     To  have  a  grudge 

or  spite  against  him. 
DROP  HIM  A  STICK  OF  BLACKING.     Hit  a  man  with 

one's  fists. 

D AIM-UP  (A).     The  act  of  collecting  from  several 
chums  various  ingredients  to  make  a  savoury 
extra  meal.     Also  as  verb,  "  to  drum  up." 
ESMA.     Listen.     Arabic. 
FADE  AWAY.     Make  oneself  scarce. 
FAIR  COP.     Fairly  caught. 
FINI.     It's  finished  !     All  gone  ! 
GET  DOWN  TO  rr  (TO).     To  sleep.     "  Well,  I'll  go 

and  get  down  to  it." 

GONE  DIS.     (A  contraction  of  "  disconnected  " — 
a  term  used  by  the  R.E.  signals.)     Generally 
employed  to  indicate  vacuity  of  mind. 
GONE    PHUT.     An    expression    denoting    an    un- 
satisfactory condition  of  affairs. 
GOBBLING.     A   soft   cap   with    pushed-in    front 
greatly  affected  by  young  subalterns  until 
caught  by  the  A.P.M. 
GRAFT.     Work  (Old  Army). 

GUTSER.  A  "  knock  out."  Also  used  figura- 
tively. 

HARD  JACK.     Bully  and  biscuit. 
IGGRI.     Quickly.     Arabic.      (Cf.  "  Iggri  corner," 
near  Bullecourt,  so  named  by  the  Australian 
troops.) 

IMSHI.  Clear  off !  Arabic.  Commonly  heard 
in  France  even  among  the  Amiens  paper- 
sellers. 

JAPAN.     Bread.     (Cf.  Doopang,  p.  346). 
JUICE.     Petrol  (B.A.S.C.). 
KI-BOSH.     To  put  a  stop  to. 
KID   (TO).     Deceive,   defraud ;     "  get  round  "   a 

person. 

KNEE  DRILL.     Church  parade. 
KNOCK  ALONG.     Move  on. 

KNOCKED  UP  A  CATCHER  (TO  BE).    To  be  found  out. 
KWAYESS.     Good,  all  right.     Arabic. 
LOT'S  WIFE.     Salt. 

MACONOCHIE.     Meat    and    vegetable    ration    in 
tins.     From  name  on  one  maker's  tins,  but 
applied  to  any  make. 
MALEESH.     It  doesn't  matter.     Arabic. 
MONKEY    (TO).     To    fool    about    with ;     touch. 

"  Don't  monkey  with  that  magneto." 
MONKEY  MOTIONS.     Physical  drill. 
MUNGAREE.     Bread  or  food.       A  word  used  by 
the    Egyptians    (who    evidently    thought    it 
was   English)    and   adopted   by   our   troops. 
"  Give  it  mungaree  " — give  me  some  food. 
NA-POO'D.     Done    for ;      put     out     of     action ; 

killed.     (In  use  from  at  least  1917.) 
NECK  (GET  IT  IN  THE).     Receive  a  stiff  pxmish- 

ment.     Also  be  killed  ;    "  knocked  out." 
NECK    (YOU'VE    GOT    A)    ON    YOU.     You've    got 

cheek. 
No  BON  !     No  good   (for  supposed  French  non 

bon,  i.e.,  pas  bori). 

NOT   HALF  !      Expression  of    agreement    or   dis- 
agreement. 
PACKED  UP.     Killed. 
PERISHIN'.     Used  as  an  intensive,  e.g.,  "  Perishin' 

thirsty  weather." 
PIPPED.     Wounded. 
PONGELOW.     Beer  (Old  Army). 
QUIFF.     A  tuft  of  hair  brushed  up  on  the  fore- 
head. 


BATTLED.  Nervous,  scared  ;  also  angry.  "  The- 
S.M.  got  rattled  when  I  asked  for  an  extra 
blanket." 

RIGHTO  (RIGHTHO).     All  right. 

RISE  AND  SHINE.     Get  up. 

RUMBLED  (TO  BE).  To  be  found  out ;  usually 
in  connexion  with  malingering  or  shirking 
duty. 

SAIDA  1     Good  day  !    Arabic. 

SALLY-FAIRY-ANN.     Variant  for  '•  sanfairyan." 

SHUT  YOUR  FACE.     Shut  up  ;    hold  your  tongue. 

SKIVE.     To  shirk  a  duty. 

SKOFF.     Food.     Also  to  eat. 

SKOLKA  (TO).  To  sell.  Probably  the  only 
example  of  a  slang  term  deriving  from 
the  Russian.  The  Russian  word  CKO-ILKO- 
(ckolko)  means  "How  much?"  or  "How 
many  ?  "  The  term  was  quickly  adopted 
by  troops  serving  in  Russia,  who  augmented 
their  pay  by  disposing  of  goods  (privately 
owned  or  misappropriated  Government 
stores)  to  the  Russian  civilians.  "  Skolker- 
ing "  was  the  phrase  applied  to  this  illicit 
trading,  which,  by  the  way,  was  regarded 
as  a  serious  crime.  "  Skolka  money  "  was 
money  made  in  this  way  as  distinct  from 
Army  pay. 

SLACKS.     Trousers. 

SLIP  (OR  PUT)  IT  ACROSS  HIM.  Hit  a  man  with 
one's  fists. 

SOUVENIERED.     "  Won  "  by  finding  or  otherwise. 

SPARE  (TO  LOOK).  To  have  nothing  to  do.  (Old 
Army). 

SQUARE  PUSHING.     Carrying  on  a  flirtation. 

STICK  rr.  Persevere  (in  some  dangerous  or 
uncongenial  task). 

SWINGING  THE  HAMMER.  Malingering  (c/~ 
swinging  the  lead). 

TELLING  THE  TALE.  A  defaulter  trying  ta 
explain  his  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

TIN  LIZZIE.     A  Ford  car  (R.A.S.C.). 

Two  DOTS  AND  A  DASH.     Fried  eggs  and  bacon. 

VERTICAL  BREEZE.     Equivalent  to  "  wind  up." 

VIOLETS.     Onions. 

WEST  (TO  GO).  To  be  lost  or  stolen  (cf.  ante, 
p.  348). 

WET  ONE'S  STRIPES  (TO).  Stand  a  treat — of  a 
newly  made  N.C.O. 

ZIG-A-ZIG  (ZIGZAG).  Drunk  (understood  by 
French  soldiers  and  civilians). 


HERO  AND   LEANDER:  A  JAPANESE 
VARIANT. 

JOHN  DUNLOP,  in  his  *  History  of  Fiction ' 
(Edinburgh,  1816),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  451-453, 
citing  the  '  Nights  of  Straparola,'  relates  the 
following  story  : — Between  the  mainland  of 
Ragusa  and  an  island  at  some  distance  stood 
a  rock  entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  On 
this  barren  cliff  there  was  no  building, 
except  a  church,  and  a  small  cottage  in- 
habited by  a  young  hermit,  who  came  to 
seek  alms  sometimes  at  Ragusa,  but  more 
frequently  at  the  island.  There  he  is  seen 
and  admired  by  a  young  woman,  con- 
fessedly the  most  beautiful  of  the  inhabitants. 
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As  she  is  neither  dilatory  nor  ceremonious 
in  communicating  her  sentiments,  and  as 
the  hermit  had  received  from  her  beauty 
corresponding  impressions,  nothing  but  a 
favourable  opportunity  is  wanting  to  con- 
summate their  happiness.  With  consistent 
frankness  of  conduct,  she  requests  her  lover 
to  place  a  lamp  in  the  window  of  his  cottage 
at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  and  promises 
that,  if  thus  guided,  she  will  swim  to  the 
hermitage.  Soon  as  she  spied  the  signals 
she  departed  on  this  marine  expedition  and 
arrived  at  the  love-lighted  mansion  of  the 
recluse.  From  his  cell,  to  which  she  was 
conducted,  she  returned,  undiscovered,  at 
the  approach  of  dawn,  and,  emboldened  by 
impunity,  repeatedly  availed  herself  of 
the  beacon.  At  last  she  was  remarked  by 
some  boatmen  who  had  nearly  fished  her 
up,  and  who  informed  her  brothers  of 
her  amphibious  disposition,  the  spot  to 
which  she  resorted,  and  their  suspicion  of 
the  mode  by  which  she  was  directed.  Her 
kinsmen  forthwith  resolve  on  her  death. 
The  youngest  brother  proceeds  in  twilight 
to  the  rock,  and,  in  order  that  the  signal 
might  not  be  displayed,  implores  for  that 
night  the  hospitality  of  the  hermit.  On 
the  same  evening  the  elder  brothers  privately 
leave  their  house  in  a  boat,  with  a  concealed 
light  and  a  pole.  Having  rowed  to  that 
part  of  the  deep  which  washed  the  hermitage, 
they  placed  the  light  on  the  pole.  Their 
sister,  who  appears  to  have  been  very 
watchful,  departed  from  the  island.  When 
the  brothers  heard  her  approach,  they 
slipped  away  through  the  water,  and  as  the 
pole  was  fastened  to  the  boat,  they  drew 
the  light  along  with  them.  The  poor 
wretch,  who  in  the  dark  saw  no  other  object, 
followed  the  delusion  to  the  main  seas,  in 
which  it  was  at  length  extinguished.  Three 
days  afterwards- her  body  was  washed  ashore 
on  the  rock,  where  it  was  interred  by  her 


lover.  Thus,  adds  the  approving  novelist, 
the  reputation  of  the  brothers  and  the  sister 
were  equally  and  at  once  preserved. 

The  first  part  of  this  tale  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  classical  fable  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  poe%i 
by  Bernard  le  Gentil,  entitled  '  Euphrosine 
et  Melidor.' 

My  scanty  reading  had  made  me  long 
ignorant  of  the  occurrence  of  any  non- 
European  story  of  this  type  ;  but  quite  re- 
cently I  came  across  the  subjoined  passage 
proving  the  old  Japanese  to  have  possessed 
a  similar  tradition  : — 

About  the  east  end  of  the  town  Ootsu,  Prov. 
Oomi,  there  is  the  wharf  of  Ishiba,  whereby 
stands  to  this  day  an  old  inn  named  Harimaya 
very  close  to  the  water  of  Lake  Biwa,  Long 
time  ago  it  happened  that  a  young  priest  lodged 
one  night  in  it,  and  a  beautiful  serving-maid, 
struck  by  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with  him. 
As  night  advanced,  she  slipped  in  his  room 
and  urgently  disclosed  her  passions.  But  this 
priest  of  singular  continency,  to  get  clear  of 
imminent  evils,  had  recourse  to  a  random  artifice, 
telling  her  that  he  was  a  hermit  living  in  solitude 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hira,  and  that  he  would  satisfy 
her  desires  only  if  she  could  prove  her  devotion 
by  approaching  his  residence  for  100  consecu- 
tive nights,  navigating  the  wide  lake  in  a  washing- 
tub.  She  .consented  thereto,  and  the  following 
morning  the  priest  went  home.  Every  night 
after  this,  whilst  all  others  were  asleep,  she 
floated  a  tub,  got  herself  in  it,  and  went  over 
the  deep  so  far  that  she  could  well  perceive 
the  light  in  the  priest's  hermitage,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  inn.  Such  dangerous  feat  she 
performed  in  safety  for  99  nights  without  break. 
On  the  100th  night,  however,  when  she  reached 
the  usual  spot  the  light  was  not  seen  :  scarcely 
had  she  begun  to  suspect  he  fell  from  his  promise, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  a  violent  gale  down  from 
Mt.  Hira  overset  the  tub  and  drowned  her. 
Thenceforth  annually  her  revengeful  spirit  makes 
thte  locality  tempestuous  for  the  terminating 
eight  days  of  the  third  moon,  during  which  this 
catastrophe  is  said  to  have  overtaken  her. 
(Morita,  '  Hira  no  Hakkwo  '  in  the  Kyodo  Kerkiu, 
vol.  i.,  No.  2,  Tokyo,  1913,  p.  120.) 

KUMAGUSTJ  MlNAKATA. 


PRINCIPAL    LONDON   COFFEE-HOUSES,   TAVERNS,   AND   INNS    IN   THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186,  226,  286,  306,  385.) 

(An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 

Rainbow      ..          ..      Near  Fleet  Bridge,  Lud gate  Hill     1720     Daily  Courant,  Nov.  23. 

1724     Daily  Journal,  Oct.  6. 
1 744     London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  1 6. 
—       '  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1903,  ii.  83. 

Rainbow      ..          ..      Ironmonger  Lane,  Cheapside  ..      1735     Geo.    Virtue,   the   engraver    to    2nd 

Earl    of    Oxford,    Portland  MSS., 
Harley  Papers,  iv.  62. 
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Rainbow 

Rainbow  and  Punch- 
bowl 
Ram 


Cavendish    Square 
Giltspur     Street 


179 


Sadler's    '  Life     of     T.    Dunckerley,' 

1891,  p.  289. 
1711     Daily  Courant,  Feb.  13. 


Ram's  Head 
Randal's 

Raven 
Red  Cow 


Red  Cow 

Red    Lion    . 
Red  Lion 

Red  Lion     . 
*Red  Lion  . 


Red  Lion 
Red  Lion 


Red  Lion 
*Red  Lion 


Red  Lion     . . 
Red  Lion     .  . 

Red  Lion 


Red  Lion     . . 

*Red  Lion  and  Key 

Rice's 

Richardson's 


Rising  Sun 

Rising  Sun  (formerly 

the  "  Dog  ") 
Rot-buck 
Rose 


Sheep  Pen,  West  Smithfield     ..      1677 

1732 

1745 
1772 


Fenchurch   Street 

"  Over  against  the  Post  Office 
in  Lombard  Street." 

Fetter  Lane 

Whitechapel,  south  side,  be- 
tween the  Talbot  and  Red 
Lyon  Street 

Hammersmith 


Whitechapel,  north  side,  oppo- 
site Plow  Court 
Without  Bishopsgate 

Red  Cross  Street 

Pickax  Street,  Aldersgate,  with 
entrances  in  Long  Lane  and 
Carthusian  Street.  Now  130, 
Aldersgate  Street 


Shaw's  Court,  near  St.  George's 

Church,  Southwark 
High    Holborn,    adjoining    the 

"  Blue    Boar  " 

Pemberton's  Row,  Fetter  Lane 
Red    Lion    Street,    Clerkenwell 
Green 


Horsleydown  Lane,  Southwark, 

opposite  the  Tower 
St.     John    Street,     Clerkenwell, 

near  the  "  Angel  " 


Highgate 


The  Mall,  Chiswick 
Mill  Lane,  Tooley  Street 
By  the  Playhouse  in  the  Hay- 
market 

East   side   of   Lowe's   Hotel   in 
front  Piazza,  Covent  Garden 


Spittlefields 

Lombard  Street,  Chelsea 

Cheapside 
Monkwell  Street.  . 


1780 
1732 


1724 


Shown    on     Ogilvy    and     Morgan's 

'  London  Survey'd.' 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  388. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Graves's  '  Spiritual  Quixote,'  Bk.  n., 

ch.  xi. 

Public  Advertiser,  Sept.   15. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  385. 
Daily  Post,  Oct.  8. 


Larwood,  p.  391. 
1745     Rocque's  *  Survey.' 


—  Thornbury,  vi.  529,  530. 

—  London      Museum :         water-colour 

drawing  by  Philip  Norman. 
1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1732      '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  396. 

1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London.' 
1677     Shown    on     Ogilvy     and     Morgan's 

'  London  Survey'd.' 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  383. 

1739     London  Evening  Post,  Nov.  29. 
1745     Rocque's    '  Survey.' 
1751     Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

1677     Shown    on    Ogilvy    and    Morgans' 
'  London  Survey'd. 

—  The  Builder,  Feb.  26,  1898. 
1745      Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1739     Simpson's    '  Suburban   Taverns,'    p. 

53.  Now  the  Red  Lion  and  French 

Horn. 

1757     Daily  Advertiser,  May  6. 
1776     Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,    1916. 

P.  Norman's  '  London  Signs  In- 
scription,' 1897. 

Larwood,  p.  120. 

Hogarth's    '  Evening.' 

The  Builder,  Sept.  17,  1904,  p. 
299. 

Simpson's  '  Suburban  Taverns,'  p. 
55. 

—  Thornbury,  vi.  557. 
Larwood,  p.  472. 

1711     Daily  Courant,  Feb.  1 7. 

—  '  Plan  of  Covent  Garden,'  by  J.  T. 

Smith,  1809. 
W.  J.  Roberta's  '  Miss  Mitford,'  1913, 

p.  86. 

1753     Heiron's      '  Ancient     Freemasonry,' 
1921. 

—  Faulkner's     '  History     of     Chelsea,' 

1829,  i.  171. 

1715     Larwood,  p.  166. 
1750     Rylands,  A.Q.C.,  iii.,  1890. 
1763     Hall,  A.Q.C.,  xx.,  1907. 
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Rose .  . 


Hose . . 
Hose . . 


Rose  and  Crown 
Rose  and  Crown 

Rose  and  Crown 
Rose  and  Crown 

Rose  and  Crown 


Rose  and  Crown 
Rose  and  Crown 

Rose  and  Crown 


Poultry     . . 


1709 


Cheapside  . .  . .  . .      1735 

At  junction  of  Holborn  Bridge      1677 
and  Fleet  Market 

1732 


Mile  End.. 

Queen  Street,  Tower  Hill 


King  Street,  Westminster 
Crown  Street,  Westminster 


1745 
1761 


Salisbury  Court,  Fleet  Street  . .  1750 

Between'   St.     John's     Street,  1732 

Clerkenwell  and  the  Charter-  1745 

house 

Crown  Street,  previously  Hog  c.  1730 

Lane,  Soho  — 


1723 

1787 


Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington       — 
(To  be  continued.) 


Ned  Wand's  '  London  Spy.' 

Smales  and  Tuck,  p.  66. 

'  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1907,  iv.  73. 

Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  184. 
Shown     on     Ogilvy     and     Morgan's 

'  London  Survey 'd.' 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  383. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Chevallier  Correspondence,  '  N.  &  Q.' 

Mar.  5,  1921,  p.  196. 
London     Museum  :       water  -  colour 

drawing  byJ.  T.  Wilson  (A16255). 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London.' 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

Walpole  Society's  Publications,  vol. 

vi.,  1917,  pp.  51  and  58. 
Rimbault's  '  Soho,'  p.  194. 
Thornbury,  iii.  196. 
Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.   167. 
Sadler's    '  Life    of    T.    Dunckerley,' 

1891,  p.  81. 
Thornbury,  v.  538. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


ESKDALE  CHURCHYARD. — There  are  other 
interesting  inscriptions  besides  that  of 
the  Pharaohs  (see  ante,  p.  407)  in  this 
quiet  spot,  including  that  of  a  fine  old 
huntsman  : — 

In 
Memory 

of 
Thomas  Dobson. 

Who  Died 
April  2nd,  1910 
Aged  83  Years 

For  53  years 

(TOMMY) 

Was  Master  of  Eskdale  and 

Bnnerdale  Foxhounds. 

He  started  the  pack. 

This  monument  was  erected 

By  nearly  300  friends 

From  all  parts 

Of  the  country. 

The  stone  is  rough-hewn,  bearing  the 
inscription  on  a  scroll  surmounted  by  a 
medallion  (carved  into  a  good  likeness  of 
the  old  huntsman)  and  flanked  by  a  fox's 
head  in  relief  on  one  side  and  a  hound's 
head  on  the  other,  and  beneath  it  a  brush, 
whip  and  horn. 

The  earliest  date  I  could  discover  on  a 
stone,  without  too  prolonged  a  search, 
is  that  of  Aaron  Hunter,  who  died  in  1761. 
The  inscription  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Marshall, 
curate  for  44  years,  is  of  interest.  Here  also 


are  the  graves  of  some  members  of  the 
old  Cumberland  family  of  Rea,  including 
those  of  James  Hall  Rea,  J.P.,  of  "  Gate- 
house," Eskdale,  and  his  brother,  the  Right 
Honourable  Russell  Rea,  P.C.,  M.P. 

RUSSELL  MARKLAND. 

CAMPBELL  AT  BOULOGNE. — The  house  in 
which  Thomas  Campbell  died  at  Boulogne  - 
sur-Mer  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

L'lLLUSTRE  POETB  ANGLAIS 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL 

est  mort  dans  cette  maison 

le  15  juin  1844. 

and  alongside  in  English  : — 

The  celebrated  English  poet 

THOMAS  CAMPBELL 

died  in  this  house 

June  xv.,  MDCCCXLIV. 

The  house  is    No.  5bis,  rue  St.  Jean,  in 
the  old  town,  close  to  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
F.   H.   CHEETHAM. 

SITE  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  THOMAS  THE 
APOSTLE,  QUEEN  STREET,  E.G. — In  a  brief 
note  on  Southwark  Bridge,  at  ante,  p.  249, 1 
referred  to  this  site  and  the  surviving  trees 
that  represent  the  churchyard.  I  have  since 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  considerable 
area  on  the  east  side,  now  entirely  lost, 
which  was  the  subject  of  some  agitation  in 
1848.  A  very  pretty  lithograph,  printed  by 
Day  and  Son,  was  then  published  by  Robert 
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Jennings,  63,  Cheapside,  with  the  following 
informative  title  : — 

To  the  Parishoners  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  in  the  City  of  London.  This  view  of 
their  Doomed  Churchyard,  as  it  appears  this  2nd 
Day  of  Axigust  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1848, 
is  inscribed  by  their  affectionate  Friend  and  Pastor, 
who  sincerely  sympathizes  with  them  in  their 
Grief  and  Indignation  at  the  contemplated  ap- 
propriation of  consecrated  ground  to  unhallowed 
purposes.  H.  B.  WILSON,  D.D.,  Rector. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Bristow  Wilson  was  very 
active  in  the  attempted  preservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  parishioners  and  was  also  the 
author  of  : — 

1.  A  Letter  to  the  Parishioners  of  .St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle  in  the  City  of  London,  1826,  4to,  16pp. 

2.  Second    Letter,  ditto,  to  which    is    prefixed 
The  Report    of  His    Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
inquiring  concerning  Charities  so  far  as  relates  to 
Charitable  Devises,  &c.,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Tho- 
mas the  Apostle,  1829,  4to,  23  pp. 

3.  The    Case  of  the    Rector  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Apostle,     in    the     City     of     London,     with    his 
Parishioners,  8vo,  1849. 

Unfortunately  his  best  efforts  were  useless. 

His  writings  on  other  churches  are  numer- 
ous and  useful,  notably  his  '  History  of  St. 
Lawrence  Pountney.' 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


ROBERT  DINWIDDIE  OF  VIRGINIA  :  POR- 
TRAIT WANTED.  —  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  whereabouts  of  the  portrait  of  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia 
1751-1758,  who  died  at  Bristol  in  1770, 
painted  by  Allan  Ramsay,  which  was  last 
heard  of  in  1883  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Dinwiddie,  widow  of  General  Gilbert 
Hamilton  Dinwiddie.  PAXTON. 

THOMAS  TYNDALL,  "  THE  HONEST  LAW- 
YER."— I  should  be  glad  of  information 
respecting  the  ancestry  of  Thomas  Tyndall, 
who  was  known  as  "  the  Honest  Lawyer." 
Born  on  Jan.  13,  1781,  at  Hollo  way  Head, 
near  Birmingham,  he  practised  in  that  city 
for  many  years  ;  married,  in  1812,  Hannah, 
daughter  of  P.  H.  Witton,  and  died  on  Jan. 
15,  1868.  LAURANCE  M.  WTJLCKO. 

142,   Kinfauns   Road,    Goodmayes,   Essex.  I 


NIGGER  SONG  OR  ENGLISH  FOLK  SONG  ? — 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  at  a  party  to  which  a 
professional  singer  came — a  baritone.  His 
last  song  was  a  kind  of  ballad  with  the 
following  refrain  : — 

Pullee  off  your  old  coat, 

Rollee  up  your  sleeve, 

Life  is  a  hard  road  to  travel. 

Pullee  off  your  old  coat, 

Rollee  up  your  sleeve, 

Life  is  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe. 

At  the  close  of  it,  I  asked  the  vocalist 
where  he  had  got  it,  and  he  answered 
"  From  such  and  such  a  collection " — I 
forget  which — but  from  one  of  the  collec- 
tions made  in  these  modern  times  by  such 
delightful  persons  as  Baring  Gould,  Cecil 
Sharpe,  &c.  "  When  I  knew  that  song," 
said  I,  "it  was  a  nigger  song ;  it  came  over 
from  the  States  in  the  same  ship  as  *  Poor 
Uncle  Ned,'  and  that's  more  than  60  years 
ago.  Lads  at  their  work  or  in  the  streets 
of  our  little  town  used  to  sing  it  plentifully, 
but  the  chorus  ran  a  little  differently, 
though  the  tune  was  the  same.  It  went 
thus  : — 

Pullee  off  yo'  ole  coat, 

Rollee  up  yo'  sleeve, 

Jordan  am  a  hard  road  to  trabil. 

Pullee  off  yo'  ole  coat, 

Rollee  up  yo'. sleeve, 

Jordan  am  a  hard  road  to  trabil,  I  believe. 
The  last  two  words  were  sung  fortissimo, 
with  a  burst  sometimes  of  many  voices. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  ballad  itself  was  approxi- 
mately the  same — the  words  of  the  chorus 
are  all  I  remember.  Will  some  of  your 
readers  say  ? 

Note  "  Jordan  " — it  speaks  volumes  ; 
a  hard  road  is  the  road  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Jordan  and  the  Promised  Land. 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

VERLAINE  AT  STICKNEY. — I  am  sur- 
prised and  interested  to  learn  from  Mr. 
Ralph  NevilPs  '  May  fair  and  Montmartre  ' 
(pp.  187,  188)  that  some  time  in  the  sixties 
or  seventies  of  last  century  this  extra- 
ordinary being  was  one  of  the  masters  at 
Stickney  Grammer  School,  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire. 

He  taught  French,  Latin  and  drawing  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  apparently  quite  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  headmaster.  At  that  period  of 
his  life  he  appears  to  have  lived  quietly  absorbed 
by  his  tutorial  duties. 

Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.' 
give  further  information  as  to  the  poet's 
bearing  in  Lincolnshire,  and  does  any  one 
of  them  owe  some  of  his  French,  Latin  or 
drawing  to  Verlaine  ?  fcgjk  ST.  SWITHIN. 
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JOHN  EVELYN  :  REFERENCE  FOB  Two  j 
SAYINGS  REQUIRED. — Two  remarks  are  as- 1 
cribed  by  Dr.  Wheatley  to  John  Evelyn,  | 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  in  his ! 
Diary  or  correspondence. 

1.  Samuel  Pepys   used  to   entertain  dis-  j 
tinguished  guests  at  his  house  in  York  Build- ! 
ings,  and  Evelyn  is  said  to  have  expressed 
the  strongest  regret  when  it  was  necessary 
to  discontinue  these  evenings  on  account  of  j 
the  infirmities  of  the  host. 

2.  Evelyn  is  said  to  have  used  the  words  | 
"  Paradisian  Clapham." 

If  any  correspondent  would  kindly  give 
me  contemporary  references,  either  privately 
or  in  the  columns  of  '  N.  &  Q.,'  I  should  be 
much  obliged.  PHILIP  NORMAN. 

45,  Evelyn  Gardens,  S.W.7. 

REV.    JOHN    MAUDE,    M.A. — I    shall    be 
glad  to  revive  an  old  query  by  asking  for 
information  as  to  the  career  of  this  later- 
seventeenth-century  divine.     All  I  know  of 
him    at    present    is    that    he    was    vicar    of 
Walthamstow,   Essex,    1689-90,   and  rector 
of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  with  St.  John 
Zachary,    London,     1690-96.     He    died    in 
April  of  the  latter  year  and  was  buried  in 
the  church.     His  will,  of  which  I  have  an 
abstract,  is  entered  in  the  Consistory  Court ! 
Register,  Redman,  fol.   81.     He  may  have! 
been  distantly  related  to  Archbishop  Tillot- ' 
son,  though  no  mention  of  the  fact  occurs 
in  Birch's  '  Life.'  WM.  McMuRRAY. 

THOMAS  HOLLAND  OF  AMESBURY. — In  The  \ 
Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1789  amongst 
other  epitaphs  is  this,  from  Ambresbury 
(Amesbury)  church,  Wilts  : — 

In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holland,  who 
was  for  half-a-century  Minister  of  this  parish, 
a  small  living,  yet  he  never  solicited  for  a  greater, 
nor  improved  to  his  own  advantage  his  marvellous 
talents  in  applying  the  powers  of  nature  to  the 
useful  purposes  of  life,  the  most  curious  and 
complete  engine,  which  the  world  now  enjoys, 
for  raising  water,  being  invented  by  him.  He 
departed  the  llth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1730,  aged  84  years. 

It  would  appear  from  Foster's  *  Alumni ' 
that   he   was   at   Queen's   College,    Oxford, 
1666-1670,  and  for  a  time  at  Netherhaven, 
Wilts,   where    he    married    Grace    Gunter. ' 
Can   any   of   your   readers    say  where  any! 
account    is    to    be    found    of    him   or   his  | 
"most   curious   and  complete  engine"?     I 
have  searched  in  vain,  but  there   may  be; 
some  eighteenth-century  history  or  periodi- ; 
cal     of     engineering     or     some     old    local  \ 


history  that  might  give  some  informa- 
tion. The  Avon  runs  close  by  the  village  ; 
could  he  have  harnessed  it  to  something 
like  a  turbine  ?  EDITH  E.  WILDE. 

Milesdown,   Winchester. 

THE  "  WOE  WATERS  "  OF  WHARRAM-LE- 

STREET. — A  New   York   correspondent  has 

asked  me  to  find  out  if  this  year  the  "  Woe 

Waters "    have   run   at   Wharram-le-Street. 

He  writes  that  the  last  time  these  "  ran  " 

was  coincident  with  Good  Friday  falling  on 

Lady  Day — as  it  has  happened  this  year  :— 

When  Our  Lord  falls  in  Our  Lady's  lap, 

England  shall  meet  with  great  mishap  ; 

a  saying  confirmed,  in  his  opinion,  by  the 
political  events  of  the  year.  N.  Y. 

AZINCOURT  :  COLLECTION  OF  RELICS.— 
In  the  well-known  French  encyclopaedia, 
Larousse,  it  is  stated  that  in  1816  a 
number  of  relics  were  dug  up  on  the  field 
of  battle  of  Azincourt  and  taken  to  London, 
where  a  "  musee  d' Azincourt  "  was  formed. 

Does  this  museum  still  exist  in  London, 
and,  if  so,  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?     Or  are  the 
relics  now  part  of  some  other  collection  ? 
H.  WTILBERFORCE-BELL. 

21,  Park  Crescent,  Oxford. 

JOHN  PATRICK  EDEN. — He  was  rector 
of  Sedgefield,  1864-85,  and  father  of  the 
first  Bishop  of  Wakefield.  Particulars  con- 
cerning him  are  required. 

HAYDN  T.  GILES. 

11,  Ravensbourne  Terrace,  South  Shields. 

"  BUCKHEEN." — I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  origin  and  precise  meaning  of  this  term, 
which  I  have  heard  applied  to  swaggering 
young  "  sons  of  the  soil "  in  Ireland,  and 
especially  by  Army  officers.  Is  it  an  Erse 
or  Celtic  word  and  of  ancient  usage  ?  I  do 
not  find  it  in  the  '  English  Slang  Dic- 
tionary.' D.  K.  T. 

MISQUOTATION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. — 
There  is  a  destiny  that  shapes  our  ends 
Bough -hew  them  how  we  may  (will  ?). 
The  inquiry  is  trivial,  but   I   should  be 
glad   to   know   whether   Mark   Twain     was 
first  responsible  for  this  misquotation  (and 
where,  or  who)  ?  A.  K.  C. 

THE  PALACE  OF  PLACENTIA. — What  was 
this  palace  ?  I  have  seen  it  marked  on  a 
copy  of  an  old  map  of  London,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Thames  below  Southwark. 

C.  G.  N. 
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A  SIXTEENTH-CENTURY  PRAYER. — In  its 
account  of  the  Armistice  Day  service  in 
Westminster  Abbey  The  Times  of  Nov.  12, 
said  : — 

Among  the  concluding  prayers  was  one  of  the 
sixteenth  century  : — 

O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long  of  this 
troubelous  life,  until  the  shades  lengthen,  and 
the  evening  conies,  and  the  buisy  world  is  hushed, 
the  fe.ver  of  life  is  over,  and  our  work  done.  Then, 
Lord,  in  Thy  Mercy,  grant  us  safe  lodgeing,  a 
holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

This  prayer  had  previously  been  used  at 
the  funeral  of  the  Marquess,  of  Milford 
Haven.  Some  years  ago  Messrs.  R.  and  T. 
Washbourne  of  Paternoster  Row  published 
this  prayer  in  modern  spelling  on  a  card 
on  which  it  was  attributed  to  Cardinal 
Newman.  Who  was  in  fact  the  author  ? 
JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

ILLICIT  DISTILLING  IN  SCOTTISH  HIGH- 
LANDS. —Can  any  reader  refer  me  to  any 
book  dealing  with  illicit  distilling  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ?  D.  M.  U. 

CELERITOUS. — No  dictionary,  from  Dr. 
Johnson's  onwards,  available  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library  here,  gives  this  word  as  the 
ad j  ecti ve  of  * '  celerity. ' '  Surely  it  is  accepted 
as  such  ?  Personally,  I  have  had  it  passed 
by  the  eagle  eye  of  editors.  I  should  be 
grateful  were  any  reader  able  to  account 
for  its  possible  non-existence  ? 

CECIL  CLARK. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

BREWERS'  COMPANY. — A  petition  of  this 
Company  to  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1578  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Murray.  Where  can  I 
find  full  information  about  the  Company  ? 

L.  L.  K. 

CORPORATION  OF  HOASTMEN. — The  seal 
of  this  ancient  Fellowship,  Guild  or  Frater- 
nity in  Newcastle-on-Tyne  is  mentioned 
in  the  '  N.E.D.'  to  support  the  etymology 
of  the  word  "  hoastman."  What  is  the 
date  of  the  seal  ?  L.  L.  K. 

CHARLES  DIBDIN'S  SONGS. — Two  volumes 
of  these,  12mo,  were  issued,  vol.  ii.  having 
etched  plates  by  T.  Jones.  A.  T.  Williams 
was  also  associated  with  this  edition.  Any 
particulars  as  to  either  artist  and  as  to  any 
other  illustrations  of  Dibdin's  songs  would 
oblige.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 


MULES   ON  MOUNTAINS. 
(12  S.  ix.  354,  395.) 

IN  March,  1903,  I  rode  a  sturdy  little 
mule  from  Arequipa,  Peru,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  great  volcano  El  Misti,  19,200ft. 
high.  Above  15,000ft.  the  poor  creature 
was  very  much  out  of  breath  and  was  obliged 
to  halt  every  40  or  50  yds.,  but  it  certainly 
did  not  "  utter  doleful  cries."  Near  the 
summit  I  dismounted  and  tried  to  walk  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  and  found  that  it 
required  no  little  effort  to  put  one  foot 
in  front  of  the  other.  The  mule  undoubtedly 
suffered  far  less  from  the  effects  of  a  greatly 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  than  I  did. 

During  my  stay  in  Arequipa  I  received 
an  amusing  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Edward 
Whymper,  the  celebrated  explorer  and 
mountaineer,  asking  for  news  of  a  mule 
named  "  Long  Jaw "  belonging  to  the 
American  Observatory  there.  This  creature, 
he  wrote,  had  made  the  ascent  of  El  Misti 
more  than  100  times,  and  consequently  had 
probably  done  more  climbing  at  high 
altitudes  than  any  other  living  being.  Mr. 
Whymper  asked  me  particularly  to  present 
his  compliments  to  "  Long  Jaw "  and  to 
offer  him  a  good  dinner.  Unfortunately 
poor  "  Long  Jaw's  "  mountaineering  career 
had  ended  shortly  before  my  arrival,  but 
I  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  sending  his 
photograph  to  my  distinguished  friend. 

In  the  Himalayas  mules  and  horses  are 
taken  over  the  Karakoram  Pass,  18,400ft. 
high,  in  long  caravans  during  the  summer 
months,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
passes  over  20,000ft.  high  which  are  occasion- 
ally crossed  by  beasts  of  burden.  In  the 
Alps  mules  were  taken  over  the  Theodule 
Pass,  10,900ft.  high,  without  much  difficulty 
70  or  80  years  ago,  when  the  glacier  was  less 
crevassed  than  at  present. 

HENRY  F.  MONTAGNIER. 

Champe>y. 

GRAVE  TO  BE  TURFED  AND  "  BRYERED  " 
(12  S.  ix.  389). — I  distinctly  remember 
seeing,  about  eighty  years  ago,  in  a  book  for 
children,  a  woodcut  of  a  grave-mound  with 
bands,  such  as  long  briars,  fastened  over  the 
turf  at  intervals  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches.  It  was  probably  a  passing  custom 
so  to  treat  graves. 

A  friend  confirms  what  I  have  said  above, 
and  thinks  that  the  briars  were  meant  to 
keep  the  sods  in  position,  and,  further,  by 
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reason  of  their  thorns,  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
sheep,  which  were  commonly  kept  in  church- 
yards and  would  be  likely  to  pull  the  grass 
about.  Then  the  "  briaring "  of  graves 
might  survive  for  some  time  simply  as  a 
mark  of  attention  to  the  graves. 

The  '  N.E.D.'  explains  '*  briered"  as  "  en- 
tangled in  briers  ;  bound  or  covered  with 
briers,"  and  quotes  '  Bloomfield's  Poems,'  c. 
1823,  "  New-briar'd  graves."  J.  T.  F. 

Many  years  ago,  but  never  recently,  I 
have  seen  the  grass  mounds  of  graves  in 
country  churchyards  laced,  so  to  speak,  with 
briars  laid  on  them  and  pegged  down 
lengthways  and  transversely,  to  protect 
them,  presumably,  from  the  animals  that 
were  allowed  to  graze  in  the  churchyards. 

B.  B. 

VERBALIZED  SURNAMES  (12  S.  ix.  370). — 
The  following  four  verbs  seem  to  be  strictly 
in  line  with  the  list  given  by  MR.  McGovERN  : 
to  galvanize,  to  bowdlerize,  to  pasteurize  and 
to  lynch.  (The  original  Lynch  is  said  to  have 
been  a  farmer  in  North  Carolina.)  There  is 
also  a  large  analogous  class  of  nouns  of  which 
the  following  specimens  occur  to  me  : 
mackintosh,  spencer,  cardigan,  blucher  and 
Wellington ;  hansom  and  brougham ;  sand- 
wich ;  maxim,  galling  and  colt ;  to  which  may 
be  added  various  derivatives,  as,  dahlia  and 
fuchsia,  Spoonerism,  and  perhaps  Cobdenism 
and  the  like.  Peeler  is  given  in  '  Nuttall,' 
and  banting  aspires  to  be  King's  English. 
I  do  not  know  whether  MR.  McGovERN 
would  wish  to  include  such  adjectives 
as  Shakesperian,  Johnsonian,  Gilbertian, 
Dantesque  and  Napoleonic,  of  which  there  is 
a  good  number.  Napoleon,  of  course,  is  not 
a  surname,  nor  is  Dante.  F.  L.  WOOD. 

To  MR.  McGovERN's  list  can  be  added 
the  out-Herod,  peculiar  by  its  possession 
of  a  capital  in  the  body  of  the  word,  and 
Birrelling,  a  participle  of  a  verb  evidently 
meaning  to  speak  frivolously  and  amusingly 
upon  topics  that  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  such  as  Education  or  the 
Irish  Question.  It  is  curious  that,  whilst 
Oxford's  legendary  metaphasiarch  has  given 
us  an  abstract  noun,  there  is  no  verb  to 
spoonerize.  MARGARET  WHITEBROOK. 

Without  spending  much  time  on  ver- 
balized surnames  the  following  additions 
may  be  made  to  the  REV.  J.  B.  McGovERN's 
list : — fletcherize,  pasteurize,  grangerize,  bowd- 
lerize, galvanize,  Grave's  disease,  Rontgen 
rays,  Hertzian  waves,  Darwinism,  Spoonerism, 


Marconigram,  Bunsen  burner,  Hansom  cab, 
Turneresque,  Baxtertype.  There  is  also  a 
much -advertised  pill  which  bears  the  name 
of  its  maker.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

To  pasteurize,  to  grangerize  (from  James 
Granger,  1716-76),  to  bowdlerize  (from  T. 
Bowdler,  1754-1825),  will  fall  into  MR. 
McGovERN's  first  group.  Davy  lamp, 
Bessemer  steel,  Frost's  ophthalmoscope, 
Listerine,  Nestler  tubes,  Groove's  tubes, 
micro-farad,  Rontgen  rays,  Dewar's  tubes 
(i.e.,  vacuum  tubes)  will  enlarge  his  second 
group.  I  trust  it  is  not  in  contemplation 
to  encourage  this  form  of  word-coining, 
for,  said  the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Berenger,  Principal 
of  the  Camborne  School  of  Mines, 
Cornwall  : — 

It  is  a  graceful  thing  to  name  a  gas-burner 
after  Bunsen,  or  a  condenser  after  Leibig,  but 
when  the  practice  has  developed  so  far  that  one 
is  directed  to  Firikenerise,  a  residue,  or  to  use 
the  Reichert-Meissl-Wollny  process,  it  is  time 
to  stop. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

Bowdlerize,  Hansardize,  pasteurize,  bos- 
wellize,  paynize,  and  no  doubt  many  more 
are  to  be  found  in  the  '  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary.'  Harveyized  steel  is  used  for 
making  armour  plates.  Familiar  nouns 
include  brougham,  clarence,  hansom,  chester- 
field, Wellingtons,  billycock  (William  Coke), 
gladstone  (bag),  dahlia,  fuchsia,  magnolia, 
bougainvillcea,  nordenfelt,  galling,  hotchkiss, 
whitehead,  shrapnel,  daguerreotype,  Fahrenheit, 
peeler,  dundreary,  bottle  of  Bass.  Adjectival 
forms  are  boswellian,  rabelaisian,  newtonian, 
mercatorial,  wesleyan,  &c.  Also  there  is 
buncombe  ! 

A  comparison  of  a  list  of  surnames  (such 
as  a  telephone  directory)  with  a  dictionary 
would  probably  furnish  hundreds  more 
examples.  G.  M.  M. 

The  verb  to  grimthorpe  first  came  Into  use 
about  1890  (see  The  Antiquary,  xxi., 
p.  35,  and  The  Builder  and  The  Athenceum 
for  1890  and  1891). 

A  standard  American  dictionary  gives— 
"  Grimthorpe,  v.t..  to  spoil  or  disfigure  an 
ancient  building  by  lavish  and  tasteless 
expenditure."  H.  G.  HARRISON. 

Some  months  ago  I  prepared  the  enclosed 
list  of  80  words  derived  from  personal 
names.  In  view  of  MR.  McGovERN's  query 
you  may  be  willing  to  insert  the  list.  No 
doubt  it  can  be  added  to. 

Fullerize  I  don't  know.     A  fuller  is  one 
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who  fulls  cloth,  so  I  suppose  to  fullerize 
is  to  full  cloth,  and  is  therefore  not  similarly 
•derived. 


Clothing,  &c. 

Military  (continued). 

Albert 

Hotchkiss 

Beicher 

Snider 

Bloomer(s) 

Martini 

BLucher(s) 

Colt 

Burberry 

Derived  from,  Saints. 

Cardigan 

Valentine 

Gladstone 

Tawdry     (St.     Ethel- 

Garibaldi 

dreda) 

Mercer  (ize) 

Maudlin      (St.     Mary 

Macintosh 

Magdalene) 

Pompadour 

Pantaloon  (San  Pan- 

Raglan 

taleone) 

Spencer 

Mythical  persons. 

Wellingtons  ) 

Mentor 

Vehicles. 

Stentor(ian) 

Brougham 

Social  and  manners. 

Hansom 
Victoria 
Electrical. 

Chesterfield(ian)  (  1  8th 
century) 
Boycott 

Ampere 
Marconi(gram) 

Dunce  (Duns  Scotus) 
Scaramouch     (Scara- 

Ohm 

muccia) 

Volt  (Volta) 

Daguerr  e  (  oty  p  e  ) 

Watt 
Metals. 
Babbitt 

Epicure  (Epicurus) 
Guillotin(e) 
Jehu 

Bessemer 

Pasquin(ade) 

Muntz 
Food,  and  the  use  of. 

Simony    (Simon 
Magus) 

Negus 

Pasteur  (ize) 

Sandwich 
Banting 

Galvani(sm) 
Pullman 

Fletcher(ize) 
^Furniture,  &c. 

Mesmer(ism) 
Silhouette 

Chesterfield  (19th 
century) 
Davenport 
Doyley 

Nicotine  (Jean  Nicot) 
Money. 
Napoleon 

Pinchbeck 
Wedgwood 

JLjOuis 
Bradbury 

Spode 

Books 

Political. 

Bowdler(ize) 

Gerrymander 

Grainger(ize) 

(Governor  Gerry  of 

Braille 

Massachusetts) 
Military. 

Slang. 
Bobby    7  (Sir  Robert 

Martinet 

Peeler     J         Peel) 

Maxim 

Sundry. 

Nordenfelt 

Burke 

Shrapnel 

Derrick 

Derringer 

Me  Adam 

Minie 

Morse 

• 

W.  R.  DAVIES. 

Here  are  a  few  to  add  to  MB.  McGovERN's 
list  : — Pelmanize,  grangerize,  bowdlerize,  gal- 
vanize, christen,  devil  (as  in  "devilled" 
kidneys),  kyanize,  guillotine,  sandwich  and 
Vandyke.  All  the  above  are  used  as  verbs 
in  common  speech.  If  the  connexion  be 
extended  to  nouns  and  adjectival  phrases 
the  list  will  become  very  large,  for  all  the 
arts,  crafts  and  sciences  may  be  drawn 
upon.  Here  are  a  Jew  that  suggest  them- 


selves as  examples  : — Bunsen,  Herepath  blow- 
pipe, Pinchbeck,  Bessemer  steel,  plaster  of 
Paris,  Keene's  cement,  a  bottle  of  Bass,  a 
Bradshaw,  a  Ford,  a  Limousine,  tram, 
shillabeer,  a  Jim  Crow,  Joule,  Watt  and 
Ohm  give  their  names  to  units  of  measure- 
ment. A  gamp  and  a  yorker  are  well  known. 
A  Caesarian  operation  is  a  medical  example. 
In  the  realms  of  dress  there  are  bowler, 
billycock,  and  the  soft  hat  that  used  to  be 
calied  Alpine  and  afterwards  Homburg, 
Wellington  and  blucher  boots,  macintosh, 
raglan,  inverness,  Shakespeare  collars  and, 
I  suppose,  dozens  of  others  named  after 
persons.  Algebra  is  probably  derived  from 
"  Gebir."  Fuchsia  and  narcissus  are  re- 
minders of  the  dozens  of  personal  names 
commemorated  in  botanical  terminology. 
Sam  Brown  and  gatling  point  to  military 
sources,  and  nelson  is  a  wrestling  term. 
There  are  other  fields  equally  rich. 

ARTHUR  BOWES. 

CAPTAIN  G.  JONES'S  '  BATTLE  OF  WATER- 
LOO '  (12  S.  ix.  389). — George  Jones  was 
son  of  John  Jones,  an  engraver  of  consider- 
able repute,  whose  mezzotint  portraits  after 
Gainsborough,  Reynolds,  Romney,  &c.,  were 
much  admired  between  1774  and  1791. 

George  was  born  in  1786  and  became  a 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1801. 

During  the  Peninsular  War  he  joined 
the  South  Devon  Militia ;  later  on  he  was  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Staffordshire  Militia 
and  was  promoted  to  a  company  in  the 
Montgomeryshire  Militia.  Afterwards  he 
volunteered  for  active  service,  and  in  1815 
joined  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Paris. 
On  the  termination  of  the  war  he  returned 
to  his  art,  and  in  1824  became  a  R.A.  He 
painted  several  battles.  His  '  Battle  of 
St.  Vincent '  is  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
his  '  Battle  of  Waterloo  '  at  Chelsea  Hospital, 
and  others  are  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  He  was  a  friend  of  Turner  and 
of  Chantrey.  He  died  in  1869. 

Swallowfield.  CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

HATCHMENTS  (12  S.  ix.  310,  337,  377, 
397). — I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that 
anybody,  whether  nobleman  or  not,  who  is 
entitled  to  arms  has  a  right  to  display  them 
on  his  own  premises  as  he  may  please. 
Hatchments  preserved  in  churches  I  have 
often  gazed  at,  but  I  cannot  state  that  I 
have  seen  many  in  actual  use.  I  remember 
one  on  Lord  Powis's  house  in  Berkeley 
Square  in,  perhaps,  186-.  They  were  im- 
pressive objects  and  they  gave  a  great  dea 
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of    domestic    information   to    observers,  for 
example,  to  quote  Boutell : — 

When  a  Hatchment  is  erected  on  the  death 
of  a  husband,  the  dexter  half  of  the  field  of  the 
hatchment  itself  is  sable  and  the  sinister  argent. 
On  the  death  of  a  wife,  this  order  of  the  tinctures 
is  reversed.  When  a  hatchment  bears  the  arms 
of  a  widower,  widow  or  unmarried  person  the 
whole  of  the  field  is  sable. 

A  woman's  achievement  is  displayed,  on 
a  lozenge  instead  of  on  a  shield,  and  a  cherub 
is  subsituted  for  a  crest. 

The  author  of  '  Mayfair  and  Montmartre,' 
writing  of  social  and  other  conditions  pre- 
valent forty  years  ago,  observes  (p.  21) : — 

Hatchments,  which  at  an  earlier  period  were  so 
often  hung  on  houses  where  people  had  died,  were 
already  practically  obsolete,  though  I  fancy 
one  or  two  might  have  been  discovered  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century. 

Dean  Purey-Cust,  who  was  learned  in 
heraldry,  hung  Queen  Victoria's  hatchment 
on  the  choir-screen  of  York  Minster.  I 
believe  that  it  and  a  like  token  of  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  are  now  conserved 
in  one  of  the  cathedral  vestries. 

ST.   SWITHIN. 

EPIGRAM  ON  THE  WALCHEREN  EXPEDI- 
TION (12  S.  ix.  355,  394). — Major  Fyers  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  found  what 
seems  the  original  form  of  this  epigram, 
published  in  The  Morning  Chronicle.  His 
discovery  is  pleasing  in  one  way,  in  another 
not.  The  clumsy  fourth  line — 

Kept  waiting  too — for  whom — Lord  Chatham  ! 
has  certainly  been  bettered  by  being  changed 
to — 

Stood  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 
(Stood  is  surely  more  graphic,  each  time, 
than  kept.)  But  "  undrawn  "  for  "  drawn  " 
in  the  first  line  is  better  in  sense  as  in  meter. 
It  is  curious  how  many  people,  like  the 
writer  in  The  Spectator,  are  satisfied  with 
the  halting  rhythm  of  "  sword  drawn."  It 
reminds  one  of  the  many  others  who  are 
content  to  place  in  their  "  in  memoriam  " 
notices  the  prosaic  sentence,  "  I  will  re- 
member while  the  light  lasts,"  instead  of 
Swinburne's  actual  line  : 

I  shall  remember  while  the  light  lives  yet. 
T.  S.  OMOND. 

RUBBING  DOWN  COINS  (12  S.  ix.  388). — 
It  may  be  worth  Q.  V.'s  while  to  consult  two 
articles  on  '  Hall-marking  '  and  '  Coinage  ' 
contributed  to  the  Law  Quarterly  Eeview  for 
January  and  April  of  this  year  by  the 
present  writer.  J.  P.  DE"  C. 


This  fraudulent  practice  was  in  use  about 
!  the  time  when  coin- clipping  was  in  vogue, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  considered  a  much  safer 
|  procedure    since    it   was   more   difficult   to 
I  detect.     It  was  known  as  "  sweating,"  and 
:  from  what  I  have  heard    it    was  done  by 
I  placing  a  large  number  of  full-weight  gold 
j  coins  in  a  long  canvas  bag  held  by  a  man  at 
each   end.     The    coins   were    shaken   back- 
wards and  forwards  so  that  a  certain  amount 
i  was   "  sweated  "   off  each  coin  without  re- 
ducing the  weight   of   any   one  below  the 
minimum.     After  the  operation,  the  gold  in 
'  the  interstices  of  the  sack  was  recovered  by 
burning  it  to  commence  with. 

G.  W.  YOUNGER. 
2,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 

HERALDIC  :  THE  HELMET  (12  S.  ix.  371). — 
In  his  '  Institutions,  Laws  and  Ceremonies 
of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  '  (London,  1672), 
Elias  Ashmole  has  the  following  : — 

The  Knights  Companions  of  this  order  have, 
besides  their  escutcheon  of  arms,  their  helmet, 
crest  and  sword  hung  up  over  their  stalls  in  the 
i  chappel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor  .  .  .  the 
!  helmets  used  on  this  occasion  are  ...  of  two 
I  sorts ;  one  appointed  for  sovereign  princes, 
gilded  and  formed  open,  with  bailes  or  bars  ;  the 
other,  for  Knights  Subjects  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  were  parcel  gilt,  but  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  and  since  it  is  the  custom  to  gild  the  helmets 
|  all  over,  having  closed  visors  ;  and  these  are  the 
i  form  of  the  helmets  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
|  at  Windsor  ;  but  their  helmets  placed  on  their 
j  shields  of  arms  in  other  places  are  after  the  form 
;  we  have  been  speaking  of,  as  all  others  of  their 
i  quality,  without  regard  to  them  as  Knights  of  the 
I  Garter. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 

"SHALL"  AND  "WILL"  IN  A.V.  (12  S. 
ix.  271,  313,  395). — The  varying  usage  of 
these  two  words  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the 
several  renderings  of  the  closing  verse  of 
Psalm  xxiii.  The  authorized  version  has  : — 
"  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life  :  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever  ?  "  This 
follows  the  earlier  Prayer  Book  version  so  far 
as  concerns  the  two  words  in  question. 
The  revised  version  retains  "  shall  "  in  the 
first  clause,  and  substitutes  "  shall "  for 
"  will "  in  the  second  clause.  Turning  to 
metrical  versions — that  used  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  "  shall  "  in  both  clauses, 
while  Brady  and  Tate's  stanza  is  more  of  a 
paraphrase,  though  it  contains  the  line, 
"  That  life  to  him  I  will  devote." 

E.  BASIL  LUPTON. 
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TUDOR  TREVOR  (12  S.  ix.  290,  334,  377, 
414). — The  descent  of  the  Jeffreys  of  Acton 
from  Tudor  Trevor  will  be  found  in  Burke's 
'  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,'  under 
*  Jeffreys — Baron  Jeffreys  of  Wem. '  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  how  Hugh  Roberts  of 
Havod-y-Cwch,  Co.  Denbigh,  named  in 
the  same  memoir,  was  descended  from 
Griffith  ap  Jorwerth,  and  so  from  Tudor 
Trevor. 

Lewis  Dwnn's  '  Visitations  of  Wales  '  is 
a  very  helpful  book  for  Welsh  pedigrees, 
but  exceedingly  difficult  for  English  gene- 
alogists to  understand. 

W.G.  O.  FLETCHER,  F.S.A. 

Oxon  Vicarage,  Shrewsbury. 

RUDGE  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  311,  395).— 
A^short  notice  of  the  Rev.  James  Rudge 
was  also  printed  in  the  Children's  Pocket 
Magazine  for  1819,  with  portrait  pub- 
lished by  Whittemore  of  Paternoster  Row. 
A  list  of  his  works  is  given.  I  have  a 
mezzotint  portrait  of  Rudge  which  a  former 
owner  has  carefully  trimmed  so  that  there 
is  no  clue  to  the  engraver  or  date  of  publi- 
cation and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  informa- 
tion. The  portrait  (oval)  is  9£  by  8J. 

ROLAND    AUSTIN, 

Gloucester. 

*  THE  PRIVATE  PAPERS  OF  HENRY  RYE- 
CROFT'  (12  S.  ix.  371). — The  'Private 
Papers  '  are  not  to  be  taken  as  strictly  auto- 
biographical, but  they  contain  references  to 
certain  passages  in  the  writer's  life.  I 
have  not  the  book  at  hand,  but  I  recollect 
that  some  of  the  incidents  of  early  school 
life  were  drawn  from  Gissing's  experience 
at  Lindow  Grove,  Alderley  Edge,  where  I 
was  a  fellow-pupil.  AJRTHUR  BOWES. 

Your  correspondent  should  read  '  The 
Private  Life  of  Henry  Maitland,'  by  Morley 
Roberts.  It  is  a  biography  of  Gissing,  but 
the  names  are  fictitious.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  in  what  class  librarians 
catalogue  it,  for  it  can  harldy  be  termed 
fiction.  It  will  be  a  puzzling  book  to  the 
next  generation.  W.  E.  WILSON. 

Hawick. 

ENGLISH  WRITERS  :  DATES  OF  BIRTH 
AND  DEATH  (12  S.  ix.  371). — W.  H.  Daven- 
port Adams  was  born  in  London,  May  5, 
1828,  and  died  at  Wimbledon.  December  30, 
1891.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

Anne,    Lady    Fraser-Tytler,    died     1896. 
W.  H.  Davenport  Adams,  b.  1829,  d.  1891. 
JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 


PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE-HOUSES, 
TAVERNS  AND  INNS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY  ( 12  S.  vii.  485  ;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186, 
226,  286,  306,  385,  426).— A  correction  should 
be  made  in  MR.  J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO'S  most 
comprehensive  and  valuable  list. 

The  famous  Prince  of  Orange  Coffee- 
house, known  colloquially  as  the  "  Orange," 
stood  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Hay- 
market,  facing  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  or 
Opera  House,  which  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  Carlton  Hotel.  See  '  Recol- 
lections of  John  O'Keefe,'  ii.  22. 

I  have  a  note  on  this  tavern  at  11  S. 
v.  123.  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

SIGNORA  SARTORIS  (12  S.  ix.  388). — The 
pedigree  of  Sartoris  of  Rushden,  which 
contains  the  marriage  mentioned  by  MR. 
BLEACKLEY,  does  not  go  far  enough  back  to 
answer  his  query.  HARMATOPEGOS. 

CULCHETH  HALL  (12  S.  ix.  291,  336,  358, 
395). — It  is  possible  that  there  are  many  still 
living  in  whose  veins  runs  the  blood  of  the 
Culcheths.  I  possess  a  few  notes  upon 
various  members  of  this  family  compiled 
by  a  relative  of  mine  who  was  in  the  office 
of  the  Town  Clerk  of  Wigan  from  1831  to 
1837.  The  Culcheths  of  Abram  were  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Culcheth  family,  and 
their  names  constantly  appear  in  the  Re- 
cusant Rolls.  Another  branch  were  at 
Goose  Green  near  Wigan.  Upon  a  stone 
tablet  in  the  gable  end  of  their  residence 
there,  fronting  to  the  roadside,  remains  still 
plain  to  be  read  to-day  the  inscription 
"  Leigh  and  Elizabeth  Culcheth,  1717." 
Here  is  a  very  fine  old  brick-built  barn  with 
stone  pilasters  and  door  and  window  mould- 
ings. Leigh  as  a  Christain  name  was 
adopted  by  members  of  the  Anderton  family 
of  Lostock,  Wigan,  and  Ince. 

My  notes  refer  also  to  Culcheths  who 
resided  in  Wigan  early  last  century.  One  of 
these  lived  in  Wallgate  and  was  known  as 
Culcheth.  But  another,  a  lawyer,  married 
to  a  Miss  Knight,  daughter  of  a  local  cattle- 
dealer,  went  under  the  name  of  Culshaw. 
Their  son  went  to  a  Catholic  college  in  Spain, 
but  sustaining  a  broken  leg  in  a  fall  from  a 
donkey,  and  the  bad  setting  of  the  same, 
he  returned  home,  and  later  entered  a  linen- 
draper's  shop  kept  by  a  person  who  had 
also  married  a  Miss  Knight.  My  notes 
contain  further  details  of  this  family  and  the 
tragic  end  of  one  of  them.  His  diary  after- 
wards came  into  the  possession  of  my  in- 
formant. He  names  the  circumstances  of 
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others  of  tne  family,  and  from  the  situation 
of  their  abode  when  he  left  the  town  in  the 
year  1838  it  is  easy  to  infer  that    they  had  j 
come  to  occupy  a  much  lower  position. 

I  may  just  mention  that  many  Culcheth  j 
natives  to-day  pronounce  the  name  of  the  | 
village  as  "  Culshaw  "  and  "  Kilshay."  A. 

BROTHERS  OP  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  j 
NAME  (12  S.  ix.  230,  273,  312,  336,  376,  i 
415). — Twins  were  given  the  same  Christian  I 
name.  In  the  Rothwell  Registers  (Yorkshire  : 
Parish  Register  Society)  occur  the  follow- 1 
ing:— 

1547,  Deer.       Joh'es     et     Joh'es    fiT    gemelli 
Joh'es  Say  veil  bapt.,  &c. 

1547-8,  Jan.  Johanna  et  Johan'a  fiT  gemelli 
Radulphi  Moore  bapt.,  &c. 

1548,  July.     Johanna    et    Johan'a  fiT    gemelli 
Thome  Storre  bapt.,  &c. 

G.   D.   LUMB. 

Two  of  the  best  endeavours  that  I  know 
of  to  keep  a  Christian  name  in  a  family 
are  : — 

John  Southam  of  Wootton,  Co.  Oxon, 
had  a  son  John  born  in  1696,  who  died  the 
same  year  ;  the  next  son  was  named  John, 
he  was  born  in  1697,  and  died  in  Jan., 
1697/8  ;  the  next  son,  John,  born  in  1698, 
died  before  1710. 

The  other  case  is  that  of  Thomas  Southam 
of  Bloxham,  Co.  Oxon,  who  had  three  sons 
named  George,  each  one — from  1811  to 
1814 — being  baptized  and  buried. 

HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

BATHS  OR  SALTING-TANKS  (12  S.  ix. 
310,  374). — Probably  the  following  extract 
from  The  Leeds  Intelligencer  of  July  18, 
1769,  will  explain  the  use  of  some  of  the 
tanks  : — 

This  is  to  acquaint  the  Public,  That  the  well 
known  Cold  Bath  at  Weetwood  in  the  Parish  of 
Leeds  is  now  compleatly  fitted  up ;  where  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  may  depend  on  civil  Us'age,  by 
Their  most  obedient  humble  Servant,  Mary 
Wilson. 

See  also  '  Walks  about  Wakefield,'  p. 
261 .  by.W.  S.  Banks.  G.  D.  LUMB. 

THE  MACCABEES  :  THE  SPARTANS  AND  THE 
JEWS  (12  S.  ix.  370,  414). — One  of  my  Bibles 
has  this  note  : — "  Probably  because  the 
Spartans,  being  Dorians,  were  Pelasgi,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Peleg, 
the  son  of  Eber,  the  ancestor  of  Abraham. 
Cf.  Gen.  x.  25  ;  xi.  16-26." 

I  can  find  no  support  for  this  statement. 

C.  G.  N. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  MILITARY  SER- 
VICE :  DRAX  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  408).— 
Although  this  is  not  exactly  the  informa- 
tion MR.  WM.  McMuRRAY  is  seeking,  I 
think  he  may  possibly  be  interested  in  the 
following  reference  to  the  Drax  family, 
which  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Sarah 
Fountaine  (youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Chicheley,  Master  of  the  Ordnance  to- 
Charles  II.)  to  her  brother-in-law,  Richard 
Legh  of  Lyme,  written  on  Sept.  26,  1682 
(Legh  MSS.  at  Lyme) : — 

.  .  .  My  Hee  Cosen  Drax  is  dead  ;  and 
buryed  this  day.  He  has  left  my  neghbour 
Shatterdon's  eldest  son*  6  thousand  a  year 
att  least  to  be  managed  tell  he  comes  att  age 
by  trustees  for  him  ;  and  in  the  meane  time  a 
hundred  a  yeare  to  breed  him  and  he  has  left 
euery  body  that  is  related  to  him  good  Legaseys. 
and  his  wife  extreame  well ;  the  particulars  I 
shall  know  when  my  neghbour  returns  from 
London.  jj],  NEWTON. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  AND  THE  CHRIST  CHILI> 
(12  S.  ix.  371,  415).— The  only  other  brass 
which  I  know  of  showing  a  figure  of  St. 
Christopher,  carrying  the  Holy  Child,  is 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Stathum  and  two  wives 
at  Morley,  Derbyshire,  1470. 

In  this  instance  the  saint  forms  only  an 
accessory  to  the  brass  and  not  the  main 
figure  as  at  Weeke. 

There  are  many  representations  of  saints 
on  brasses,  that  at  Morley  depicts  St. 
Anna  teaching  the  Virgin,  also  the  Holy 
Mother  enthroned  and  crowned,  bearing 
a  sceptre  with  the  Divine  Infant  on  her  lap. 

E.  BEAUMONT. 

DANTE'S  BEARD  (12  S.  ix.  271,  315,  378). 
— After  sending  my  note  at  the  last  refer- 
ence I  stumbled  upon  the  following  in 
Lord  Russell's  '  Memoirs,'  &c.,  of  Thomas 
Moore,  which  may  be  added  to  it  as  a  pen- 
dant. The  passage  occurs  in  his  '  Journal,' 
dated  May  11,  1842  (vol.  vii.,  p.  321)  :— 

This  1  call  fame,  and  of  a  somewhat  more 
agreeable  kind  than  that  of  Dante,  when  the 
women  in  the  street  found  him  out  by  the  marks 
of  hell-fire  on  his  beard  (see  Ginguene). 

Moore  (like  Hallam)  evidently  refers  to 
the  '  Histoire  litteraire  de  1'Italie,'  by  P.  L. 
Ginguene  ;  but  where  does  that  author 
make  the  statement  assigned  to  him  by 
Moore  ?  Of  course  it  will  not  prove  that  the 
poet  wore  a  beard,  but  it  may  show  that 
he  has  been  credited  with  such  an  adorn- 
ment, and  so  emphasizes  an  existing  tradition 
to  that  effect.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

*  Son  of  Thomas  Shatterdon's  sister  Elizabeth. 
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SURNAMES  AS  CHRISTIAN  NAMES  (12  S. 
ix.  370). — -There  is  a  double  reason  for 
thinking  that  "  Janet  Nares  Lydgate  "  could 
not  be  a  possible  name  for  a  woman  born  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  first  place, 
double  names,  though  not  absolutely  un- 
known, were  exceedingly  uncommon  before 
the  seventeenth  century  in  this  countrv  (see 
6  S.  vii.  119,  172  ;  viii.  153,  273,  371  ;  ix.  36, 
438  ;  xi.  214,  333  ;  9  S.  vi.  107,  217  ;  11  S. 
viii.  125  ;  12  S.  v.  289  ;  vi.  192).  In  the 
second,  surnames  used  as  Christian  names 
were  even  more  rare  before  the  Reformation. 
The  earliest  case  1  have  come  across  is  that 
of  Lord  Chidiock  Paulet,  third  or  fourth  son 
of  the  1st  Marquess  of  Winchester.  Lord 
Chidiock  was  Receiver  of  Hampshire  and 
Captain  of  Portsmouth  from  1552  to  1562. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  have  early  examples 
of  the  use  of  Percy,  Sidney,  Stanley,  Douglas, 
Desmond,  Evelyn,  and  the  like.  Percival 
seems  to  have  been  a  Christian  name  before 
it  became  a  surname. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

UNIDENTIFIED  ARMS  (12  S.  ix.  330,  306). 
— The  tincture  of  some  of  these  is  not 
given  completely,  and  it  is  also  possible 
some  may  not  be  quite  correctly  quoted. 
Perhaps  MRS.  COPE  will  find  the  following 
suggestions  useful,  but  none  correspond 
exactly  : — 

2.  Ar.    a    chevron    erm.    between    three 
bears'  heads  erased  sa.  muzzled  or.     Werde- 
mann,  Charleton,  Berks. 

3.  On   a  chief  three  plates.     Hungerford 
(fifi  eenih  century).  On  a  chief  three  roundels. 
Camoys.  Plates  and  roundels  might  be  mis- 
taken for  roses. 

Henry  VI.,  1448,  granted  to  Nicholas 
Cloos,  three  silver  roses  on  a  chief  sable, 
together  with  other  charges. 

5.  Three  Swans  1535.     Lyte. 

WATLER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

16,  Long  Acre. 

T.R.E.O.  (12  S.  ix.  354).— Cunningham's 
*  London  '  has  the  following  heading  : — 
'  Lyceum  Theatre  (The  Royal  or  English 
Opera  House).'  Might  not  this  house  be 
called  Theatre  Royal  English  Opera  ? 

16,  Long  Acre.         WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

This  puzzled  me  also  for  a  very  long 
time.  About  a  year  ago  I  asked  Mr. 
G.  R.  Sims  if  he  could  explain  it. 
After  some  research,  he  very  kindly  in- 
formed me  that  the  initials  "T.R.E.O."  or 
"  T.R.O.E." — both  are  used — stood  for 
"  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera."  C.  M. 


"MAKING  BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW"  (12  S. 
ix.  331,  398).— As  an  engineer  MR.  A.  S.  E. 
ACKERMANN  should  know  that  bricks, 
at  any  rate  sun-dried  bricks,  are  never 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  would  be 
subject  to  tension.  Following  up  the  matter, 
I  have  consulted  '  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,' 
by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland 
Black  (London,  1899)  and  found  (s.v.  Brick) 
the  statement  that  in  the  case  of  Egyptian 
bricks  one  often  finds  chopped  straw  or 
reed  mixed  with  the  Nile  mud  to  make  this 
more  consistent  and  to  prevent  cracking 
i  during  drying.  The  first  reason  given  seems 
j  to  support  the  colloidal  theory,  while  the 
i  second  is  the  one  suggested  by  me. 

L.  L.  K. 

Having  seen,  when  a  boy,  the  process  of 
making  bricks  with  straw,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing rough  outline  may  be  of  interest. 

The  clay  was  trodden  by  a  horse  working 
in  a  circle,  water  being  added  as  required, 
and  considerable  quantities  of  straw  trodden 
in  with  it.  When  the  clay  was  "  worked  " 
sufficiently,  it  was  placed  in  large  wooden 
moulds,  say  12  by  9  by  6  in.,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  left  to  dry  in  the  open, 
after  which  the  bricks  were  used  for  barns 
and  such  like.  The  function  of  the  straw 
was,  I  believe,  purely  mechanical,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  iron  rods  are  employed  in 
ferro-concrete.  G.  W.  YOUNGER. 

2,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 

ADMIRAL  VERNON  (12  S.  ix.  321,  350,  393). 

— In  reference  to  the  ascription  to  the  once- 

famous  Admiral  Edward  Vernon    that  he 

was  high  in  the  councils  of  certain  of  the 

London    Port     lodges    of     the    "  Antient  " 

Freemasons  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 

locally  recalled  that  "  James  Annesley,"  the 

little  ragged  street  child,  haunter  of  Trinity 

College,  Dublin,  who  soon  claimed  to  be  the 

legitimate   son   and   heir    of  Arthur,    Lord 

Altham,  and  therefore  the  rightful  Earl  of 

Anglesea,  enjoyed  association  with  Captain, 

I  afterwards  Admiral    Vernon,  which  throws 

jsome  light  upon  his  character.     The    story 

goes  that  Jimmie,  aged  13,  was  kidnapped 

from    Dublin    streets     at    the    instance    of 

Captain  Richard  Annesley   (his  uncle   and 

1  rival  claimant  of  the  earldom),  and  shipped 

j  to  the  slavery  of  the  Plantations  of  America. 

|  Escaping   at   last   from   this   thraldom,    he 

'joined  Vernon's  ship,   the  Falmouth,  as  a 

I  common  sailor.     Some  of  the  junior  officers 

|  aboard   became   interested   in   the   youth's 

I  strange  story  and  repeated  it  to  Vernon,  and 
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for  the  remainder  of  the     voyage   "  James 
Annesley  "  was,  by  Vernon's  order,  rated  as  ; 
a  midshipman.     No  estimate  is  offered  of 
the  truth  of  the  Dublin  street  child's  story 
(wherever  obtained),  but  it  is  something  that 
Vernon's  part  in  it  was  deemed  characteristic  ! 
of  him.  Me. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN   AND   WALES    (12   S.  ! 
ix.   354). — In  a  recent  number  I  noted  an  j 
inquiry  with  regard  to  the  Newman  family  j 
and    their    connexion    with    Wales.       John  j 
Henry    Newman    was    the    eldest    of    three  j 
brothers,   the   well-known   F.    W.    Newman  j 
being    the    third    brother,  and    the    second, 
Charles  Robert  Newman,   in  his  later  years 
lived  in  Wales  and  died  at  Tenby  in  1884.  • 
Some    time    early   in    the    nineties    I    had  '- 
brought  to  me  a  small  collection  of  manu-  i 
script  and  papers  by  him  with  the  suggestion  | 
that  I  should  publish  them  in  book  form.  ! 
After    studying    the    material    I    consulted  j 
with  the  Cardinal  and  finally  I  came  to  the 
conclusion    they    could    not    be    published. 
Eventually  the  papers  came  into  the  hands 
of  the   late   Joseph  Whitaker,    of   almanac  , 
fame,  who  presented  them  to  the  Cardinal,  i 
T.  FISHER  UNWIN. 

SACRAMENTUM  (11  S.  xi.  430;    xii.  33).— 
I   am   indebted  to  PROFESSOR  BENSLY   for  j 
his    Portuguese    example    of    A.D.    37    (see 
*  C.I.L.,'  ii.  172,  and  notes  there)  ;  and  have 
tried  to  find  out  whether  other  texts  have 
been  found  since   1659.     The  question  will 
probably    be    settled    on   the    issue    of    the 
new  section  of  Pauly-Wissowa.     This  had  j 
not   reached   the   British   Museum   when   I  i 
last    inquired.     In    any    case,    its    progress  | 
to  the  shelves  is  subject  to  necessary  for- 1 
malities,   and  a  private  subscriber  may  be 
able  to  give  me  in  your  columns  early  news 
on   the   point  :     for   this   I   would   heartily 
thank  him.  Q.  V. 

THE  GOVERNOR  or  N.  CAROLINA  AND  j 
THE  GOVERNOR  OF  S.  CAROLINA  (12  S." 
ix.  292,  333). — The  former  is  said  to  have  j 
said  to  the  latter,  "  It's  a  long  time  between  i 
drinks," 

In  the  spring  of  1876  I  was  a  passenger  ! 
on  the  railway  train  from  Charleston,  8,0.,  ; 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  which  also  carried  i 
General  Wade  Hampton,  Governor  of  South  j 
Carolina,  and  a  committee  of  gentlemen, 
who  were  going  to  ask  President  Hayes  to  , 
remove  the  Federal  troops  from  the  State  I 
capitol.  The  Governor  was  obliged  at  ; 
every  stopping -place  of  the  train  in  North  | 


Carolina  to  speak  to  enthusiastic  crowds, 
and  seldom  omitted  to  make  the  allusion 
above  mentioned.  C.  E.  S. 

WELSH  RABBIT  (12  S.  ix.  110,  148,  198, 
278). — It  may  possibly  be  of  some  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that,  in 
New  England,  "Cape  Cod  Turkey"  is 
another  name  for  salted  cod-fish,  and 
"  Albany  Sturgeon,"  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  beef.  C.  E.  S. 

"  FLURDEGLAIUR  "  (12  S.  ix.  369).— 
Fleur-de-glaiour,  the  fleur-de-lis  or  fleur- 
de-luce,  is  by  some  said  to  be  the  French 
bee,  and  by  others  to  be  an  iris  or  gladiolus. 
In  French  "  gladiolus "  is  gla'ieul.  The 
block  clearly  shows  the  fleur-de-lis. 

E.  E.  COPE. 

"  WHAT  BETWEEN"  :  "  WHAT  FROM,"  &c. 
(12  S.  ix.  271,  378). — To  writers  of  Pitman's 
shorthand  it  will  appear  at  least  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  in  the  sentence  quoted 
at  the  latter  reference,  "  his  brain  throbbing 
like  a  drum  what  of  the  repeated  doses  of 
quinine  he  had  swallowed,"  the  words  "  what 
of  "  were  substituted  by  a  careless  amanu- 
ensis for  "  with  all "  and  escaped  subse- 
quent revision.  I  suggest  that  this  is  the 
real  explanation  of  the  new  figure  of  speech 
discovered  by  your  correspondent. 

FRED  R.  GALE. 

DAMANT  FAMILY  (TURNIPS)  (12  S.  ix. 
409). — Your  correspondent  appears  to  have 
misunderstood  Mrs.  Hinkson.  She  does 
not  say  the  turnip  (or  the  clover  either,  for 
that  matter)  was  introduced  into  England 
by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  but  "  into  English 
farming,"  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
Even  so,  her  book,  delightful  as  it  is,  cannot 
always  be  trusted.  The  claim  of  the 
Damants,  too,  to  have  introduced  the 
turnip  into  England  cannot  be  admitted 
without  better  evidence  than  a  family  crest. 
The  turnip  is  indeed  usually  held  to  be  a 
native  with  us.  It  was  well  known  to  all 
our  old  herbalists  from  Turner  downwards, 
though  apparently  only  as  a  garden  plant, 
not  as  a  field  crop,  and  Gerard  has  a  para- 
graph on  a  "  degenerat  kind,  called  in 
Cheshire  about  the  Namptwich  [his  native 
place]  Madneps."  Lyte,  in  his  version  of 
Dodoens  (1578)  says:  "The  Turnep  loueth 
an  open  place,  it  is  sowen  somewhere  in 
vineyardes,  as  at  Huygarden  and  the  Coun- 
trie  thereaboutes,  which  do  waxe  very 
great ;  but  they  are  most  commonly  sowen 
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in  feeldes."  This,  however,  does  not  refer 
to  our  country,  and  the  turnips  Gerard 
speaks  of  as  grown  at  Hackney  and  the  best 
to  be  found  in  Cheapside  market  were 
evidently  garden  produce.  According  to 
'  Chambers' s  Encyclopaedia  '  it  was  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
turnips  were  first  raised  in  Britain  as  a 
field  crop,  which  would  agree  very  well 
with  what  Mrs.  Hinkson  says  of  them. 

C.  C.  B. 

IRISH,  SCOTCH  AND  WELSH  HERALDRY 
(12  S.  ix.  388).— While  a  number  of  works 
specifically  deal  with  Irish  and  Scotch 
heraldry,  the  following  can  be  cited  as 
authorities  treating  on  Wales  and  Welsh 
families  : — 

John  Reynolds' s  '  Display  of  Heraldry  and  Coats 
of  Armour  in  North  Wales.' 

J.  Guillim's  '  Display  of  Heraldic  Visitation 
of  Wales,'  &c.,  2  vols.,  1846.  Edited  by  Sir 
Samuel  B.  Meyrick.  A  crack  work. 

There  are  many  scattered  references  in 
other  works  and  publications. 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

REFERENCE  WANTED  (TENNYSON)  (12  S.  ix. 
372). — Tennyson  makes  reference  to  the  "  garnet- 
headed  yattingale  "  in  '  The  Last  Tournament,' 
in  the  63rd  line  from  the  end  of  the  poem. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 


on 

A  History  of  the  Douglas  Family  of  Morton  in 
Nithsdale  (Dumfriesshire]  and  Fingland  (Kirk- 
cudbrightshire) and  their  Descendants.  By 
Percy  W.  L.  Adams.  (Bedford  :  The  Sidney 
Press.) 

THE  Douglases  of  Morton  have  hitherto,  it  seems, 
been  content  with  seeing  their  own  line  disappear 
into  the  mists  of  the  past  about  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  immediate 
ancestry  of  James  Douglas  of  Morton,  who 
married  Christian  Lockhart  in  1624,  remained  in 
doubt,  but  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
Douglas  of  Dalkeith.  Mr.  Adams  has  now 
cleared  up  his  descent,  making  him  grandson  of 
Patrick  Douglas,  son  of  James  Douglas  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  a  descendant  of  the  old  Lords  of  Douglas 
and  Mar.  The  first  section  of  the  book,  which 
sets  put  the  history  of  the  barony  of  Morton 
and  its  holders,  is  a  good  piece  of  antiquarian 
and  genealogical  work.  Mr.  Adams  therein 
quotes  in  full  from  the  manuscript  of  one 
Peter  Rae,  "  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Kirkcon- 
nell,"  a  pleasant  and  most  careful  description 
of  Morton  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  which  provides,  what  is  always  a  desir- 
able adjunct  to  the  history  of  a  family,  a  respect- 
ably antiquated  view  of  its  setting  and  home. 
Another  good  document,  given  in  full,  is  the 
testament  of  the  aforesaid  Sir  James  Douglas — 


father  of  Patrick — which  establishes  the  family 
line.  The  sketch  of  these  Douglases  is  necessarily 
brief,  but  it  opens  up  sundry  avenues  which 
might  be  pursued  with  advantage  by  enthusiasts 
for  Scottish  antiquities,  and  the  subject  is  carried 
into  further  ramifications  by  extensive  notes  on 
Douglas  of  Coshogle  and  Dalveen,  and  Crau- 
furd  of  Lefiioreis.  The  first  section  presents  the 
plan  of  the  whole  book,  which  is  to  be  commended 
for  its  clearness,  its  full  documentation,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  its  detail  on  the  subject  of  allied 
families.  Another  good  feature  is  the  heraldry, 
in  itself  of  even  unusual  interest,  and  well  set  out. 

The  best  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  whence 
a  remarkable  crop  of  letters  has  been  culled, 
which,  even  when  they  are  not  of  any  extraor- 
dinary merit,  throw  a  lively  light  on  domestic 
and  personal  concerns,  and  also  in  some  instances 
on  the  politics  of  the  day  as  seen  by  people  more 
or  less  in  a  position  to  judge  of  them  from  the 
inside,  though  not  themselves  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  any  public  affairs  :  a  class  of  letter — • 
the  writer  is  frequently  a  woman — which  must 
always  have  considerable  value. 

Mr.  Adams  gives  many  pages  to  "  Annie 
Laurie  " — both  to  the  lady  and  the  song.  The 
occasion  for  this  is  that  the  writer  of  the  verses  is 
William  Douglas  of  Fingland,  son  of  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Morton.  In  spite  of  his  passion  for 
Sir  Robert  Laurie's  daughter  and  the  pathos  of 
the  song  he  made  about  it,  he  found  it  in  him  to 
marry  Elizabeth  Clerk  no  long  time  after  Annie 
Laurie  had  jilted  him.  We  have  interesting 
particulars  of  variants  of  the  song — especially 
one  derived  from  a  nonagenarian  lady,  Clerk 
Douglas,  grand-daughter  of  William,  who  died 
in  1859,  but  a  week  or  two  short  of  a  hundred. 
William  Douglas's  eldest  son,  Archibald,  settled 
at  Witham,  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in  1778.  A 
son  of  his,  Robert,  became  rector  of  Salwarpe 
in  Worcestershire,  and  founder  there  of  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  family,  whose  alliances 
and  careers  afford  a  great  deal  of  most  interesting 
material,  to  say  nothing  of  their  racy  epistolary 
intercourse  with  one  another. 

The  Appendices,  which  occupy  nearly  a  quarter 
of  this  large  volume,  consist  principally  of  extracts 
from  divers  Registers.  Their  nature  is  explained 
in  a  table  of  contents  but  not  at  the  head  of  each 
Appendix  itself — which  has  rather  an  odd  ap- 
pearance— "  Appendix  A"  being  a  very  meagre 
title.  Illustrations  are  most  lavishly  supplied 
and  both  well  chosen  and  sufficiently  well  exe- 
cuted. The  book,  indeed,  is  one  which  the  student 
of  genealogy  should  by  no  means  overlook  ;  and 
the  historian,  whose  regard  is  fixed  less  on  a  man's 
place  in  a  line  than  on  his  share  in  his  country's 
affairs,  will  also  find  his  account  in  it,  for  the 
Douglases  of  Morton  have  borne  some  part  in 
most  of  the  principal  events  of  their  several  times. 

On  Hyphens  and  "  Shall  "  and  "  Will"  "  Should  " 
and  "  Would,"  in  the  Newspapers  of  To-day. 
By    H.    W.    Fowler.     S.P.E.     Tract    No.    VI. 
(Clarendon  Press.     2s.  6d.  net.) 
THE    Society    for    Pure     English    has    deserved 
exceedingly  well  of  all  wielders  of  the  pen — from 
the  composer  of  advertisements  to  the  composer 
of  tragedies — by  the  publication  of  this  enter- 
taining   and    instructive    treatise.     How    much 
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philosophy  can  be  concentrated  upon  a  hyphen 
presents  itself  as  a  sort  of  parallel  to  the  now  out- 
of-date  problem  about  the  number  of  angels 
that  could  stand  on  a  needle's  point.  The  man 
whose  hyphens  neither  crop  up  in  wrong  places 
nor  fail  to  appear  where  they  are  wanted  is 
proved  thereby  to  be  a  thinker  of  some  discern- 
ment. What  confusion  the  hyphen  may  make 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  careless  writer  Mr.  Fowler 
demonstrates  by  numerous  amusing  examples. 
From  most  of  the  errors  pilloried  a  little  con- 
sideration and  common  sense  would  have  been 
sufficient  defence  ;  but  there  are  many  cases 
when  these  will  pronounce  uncertainly,  and  one 
must  then  fall  back  on  rule  and  principle.  Mr. 
Fowler  proposes  to  recognize  four  main  functions 
of  the  hyphen.  The  most  interesting  is  its  use 
to  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  formation  of 
a  single  word  from  two  separate  words  which, 
when  left  apart,  mean,  or  may  mean,  something 
different  from  the  idea  conveyed  by  their  com- 
bination. The  true  note  of  such  a  word  in 
transition  is  to  be  found  in  its  accent.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  hyphen  to  speech  forms,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  lines  of  thought  in  this 
essay.  We  would  recommend  it  as  a  most  useful 
practical  guide  on  a  question  which  has  a  distinct 
importance  for  the  conservation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pure  English.  The  second  article — on 
"  shall  "  and  "  will,"  "  should  "  and  "  would  " — 
is  so  full,  and  the  examples  given  both  so  clear 
and  so  various  that  we  believe  any  English 
person  who  gives  his  mind  to  it  will  be  safe  as 
to  this  difficulty  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Year's  Work  in  English  Studies.  Edited 
for  the  English  Association  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 
(London  :  Humphrey  Milford.  6s.  net.) 
THE  English  Association  is  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  publication  of  this  first  volume 
of  a  proposed  annual  survey  of  English  studies — 
that  for  the  year  November,  1919— November, 
1920.  The  design  had  been  conceived  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  had  to  wait  till  the 
peace  for  its  fulfilment.  '  The  Year's  Work  in 
Classical  Studies,'  published  by  the  Classical 
Association  since  1906,  may  be  pointed  to  as 
one  illustration  of  the  value  of  such  a  record  as 
this. 

The  writers  whose  help  Sir  Sidney  Lee  has 
enlisted — each  well  known  to  students  of  his  or 
her  several  period  or  department  of  English — 
have  very  successfully  fallen  in  with  the  general 
plan,  and  furnish  together  an  appreciative,  but 
critical,  review  of  a  year's  work  which,  if  it 
contains  little  of  outstanding  or  epoch-making 
merit,  yet  amply  testifies  to  the  vitality — on 
some  lines  one  might  almost  say  the  exuberance 
— of  the  interest  in  English  letters.  Mr.  Montague 
Summers  had  in  appearance  one  of  the  easiest, 
in  fact  perhaps  the  most  difficult,  of  these  divisions 
allotted  to  him — that  on  the  Nineteenth  Century 
and  after.  He  delivers  himself  on  a  variety  of 
topics  with  great  skill,  acumen,  and  verve  (even 
to  the  point  of  charging  one  writer  with  "  diabolic 
nonsense  "),  and  readers  in  search  of  a  competent 
resurn^  of  modern  literary  work  will  find  him  of 
value.  Sir  Sidney  Lee  himself  tackles  most  of 
the  books  on  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan 
Drama.  Here  Mr.  Bay  field's  theory  of  Shake- 
speare's versification  comes  in  for  examination — 


as  it  has  already  done  in  Professor  Dewar's  article 
on  General  Works.  It  finds  but  little  favour  with 
either  authority,  though  the  care  with  which  it 
has  been  worked  out  and  its  abundant  illustration 
are  justly  recognized. 

The  eighteenth-century  book  of  most  import- 
ance is  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee's  '  Supplement  to  the 
Letters  of  Horace  Walpole  '  :  of  this  and  of 
several  interesting  studies  on  minor  characters, 
or  minor  aspects  of  greater  characters,  Dr.  Edith 
Morley  writes  very  well.  Mr.  Montague  Summers 
discusses  the  books  on  the  Restoration  ;  and  Dr. 
Edith  Wardale  and  Miss  M.  L.  Lee  respectively 
deal  with  Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English  studies, 
in  both  of  which  the  year  brought  two  or  three 
works  of  real  importance. 

A  History  of  the  Last  Hundred  Days  of  English 
Freedom.  By  William  Cobbett.  With  an 
Introduction  by  J.  L.  Hammond.  (London, 
The  Labour  Publishing  Company,  5s.) 
THESE  letters,  which  first  appeared  in  The  Weekly 
Political  Register  during  the  summer  of  1817,  are 
among  the  most  characteristic  of  Cobbett's 
writings.  His  present  editor  claims  for  him  the 
especial  praise  of  wisdom.  We  should  hesitate  to 
call  wisdom  an  unusual  sense  for  fact,  for  reality, 
which  enabled  a  man  to  see  more  clearly  than 
most  people  the  existence  and  working  of  wrongs 
and  dangers  without  supplying  any  suggestions 
towards  construction  and  remedy.  Apart  from 
this  Mr.  Hammond  gives  a  fair  and  stimulating 
account  of  Cobbett  and  his  position.  A  biogra- 
phical index  gives  some  help  towards  understand- 
ing the  letters,  but  we  think  that  most  of  the 
readers  whom  this  edition  is  intended  to  reach 
would  have  welcomed  either  a  few  judicious 
historical  notes  on  the  text,  or,  better  still,  an 
explanatory  essay  on  the  political  situation  in  1817. 
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Notices  to  Correspondents. 


"  CATS  "  AND  "  RATS  "  AT  THE   SIEGE 
OF  ARRAS. 

GUIDE-BOOKS  to  Arras  all  make  reference,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  an  incident  in  one 
of  the  sieges  of  that  place,  in  which  the 
citizens,  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the 
French  King,  wrote  up  over  one  of  the  gates 
a  rhyming  inscription  to  the  effect  that 
"  Only  when  mice  (or  rats)  catch  (or  eat) 
cats  will  the  King  be  lord  of  Arras."  Un- 
fortunately there  is  a  lack  of  agreement  both 
as  to  the  actual  wording  of  the  lines  and 
the  date  when  the  incident  occurred.  It 
seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  a  rhyme 
of  this  nature  was  made  use  of  by  the 
Spaniards  (or  the  people  of  Arras)  during 
the  siege  of  1640,  but  that  it  was  at  that  date 
merely  the  deliberate  repetition  of  some- 
thing which  had  taken  place  at  an  earlier 
eiege. 


The  first  use  of  the  rhyme,  however,  is 
variously  put  down  to  the  years  1414,  1477 
and  1479,  and  the  wording  of  the  lines  varies 
considerably. 

M.  C.  le  Gentil,  writing  in  1877,  assigns 
the  original  incident  to  the  year  1477  ;  M. 
Andre  de  Poncheville,  in  '  Arras  et  1'Artois 
devastes  '  (1920),  puts  it  back  to  1414  ;  the 
'  Michelin  Guide  to  Arras'  (1920)  ad- 
vances it  to  1479.  In  each  of  these  years  the 
place  was  besieged  by  the  French.  Three 
other  local  writers  (named  below)  refer  only 
to  the  incident  in  relation  to  the  siege  of 
1640. 

As  to  the  wording  of  the  lines,  M.  le  Gentil, 
in  '  Le  vieil  Arras  '  (a  scholarly  work  not 
to  be  classed  with  popular  guide-books), 
gives  it  as  follows  : — 

Quand  les  rats  mangeront  les  chats 
Le  roi  sera  seigneur  d' Arras. 

But  M.  de  Poncheville,  also  a  scholarly 
writer,  has  another  version  : — 

Quand  les  souris  mangeront  les  chats 
Le  roi  sera  seigneur  d' Arras. 

A  third  variant,  which  is  used  in  an 
anonymous  publication  called  '  Arras  et  ces 
Monuments'  (1853),  by  the  Abbe  Ray- 
mond Drimille  in  his  '  Guide  historique  et 
archeologique  '  (1913),  and  in  the  popular 
'  Guide  Davrinche  '  (1919),  reads  : — 

Quand  les  Francais  prendront  Arras 
Les  souris  mangeront  les  chats  ; 

while    in    the    'Michelin   Guide'  (1920)  yet 
another  rendering  finds  place  : — 

Quand  les  souris  prendront  les  chats 

Le  roi  sera  seigneur  d' Arras. 

Drimille,  Davrinche  and  the  anonymous 
writer  of  1853  refer  only  to  the  siege  of  1640. 

In  only  one  of  the  above  versions,  it  will 
be  observed,  is  use  made  of  the  word  "  rats." 
And  yet  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  this 
was  the  term  originally  employed,  in  view 
of  the  position  occupied  in  the  story  of  the 
commune  by  that  particular  animal,  and 
its  appearance  on  the  seal  of  the  town  and 
in  the  arms  of  the  Cite.  In  support  of  this 
view  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  French 
Gazette  of  1640,  in  chronicling  the  siege  of 
Arras  in  that  year,  refers  to  the  "  ineptes 
et  ridicules  comparaisons  des  chats  qui  ne 
peuvent  estre  pris  des  ratz  "  made  by  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  also  to  a  "  proverbe 
tant  rechante  du  menu  peuple  d' Arras." 
Unfortunately  the  proverb  itself  is  not 
quoted. 

At  what  period  "  rats  "  became  mice 
it  would  be  interesting  to  discover,  as  also 
when  the  word  "  mangeront  "  wa?  turned 
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into  "prendront "  ('  Michelin  Guide '  version). 
Possibly  this  latter  change  took  place  in 
1640,  though  M.  le  Gentil  gives  the  old  form 
of  the  rhyme  as  having  been  used  again  at 
this  time.  The  form 

Quand  les  Francais  prendront  Arras 
Les  souris  mangeront  les  chats, 

though  oftenest  used  by  modern  writers, 
seems  most  suspect.  It  leaves  out  the 
allusion  to  the  King  being  lord  of  Arras, 
but  it  preserves  the  other  allusion  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  cats,  at  the  same  time 
introducing  the  word  "  prendront,"  which 
is  of  some  importance,  as  upon  this  word 
depends  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  another 
incident  which  is  made  much  of  by  certain 
writers.  When  the  French  entered  the 
town,  it  is  said,  they  merely  erased  the  letter 
"  p,"  and  allowed  the  provocative  couplet 
to  stand  in  a  new  form  and  with  a  new 
meaning  : — 

Quand  les  Francais  rendront  Arras 
Les  souris  mangeront  les  chats. 
Neither   Le    Gentil   nor  Poncheville   makes 
reference  to  any  such  incident  and  possibly 
it     is     an     afterthought.     It     finds     place, 
however,   in   the   Abbe   Drimille's    '  Guide 
historique.' 

The   full  inscription  as   given  by  M.   le 
Gentil,    which    M.     de    Poncheville    styles 
"  dicton  d'un  esprit  bien  picard,"  ran  thus  : — 
Quand  les  rats  mangeront  les  cats 
Le  Boi  sera  seigneur  d'Arras  ; 
Quand  la  mer  qui  est  grande  et  lee 
Sera  a  la  Saint-Jean  gelee, 
On  verra  par-dessus  la  glace 
Sortir  ceux  d'Arras  de  leur  place. 
According  to  M.  le  Gentil  it  was  over  the 
Porte  de  la  Cite  that  the  inscription  was 
written   in    1477.     This    gate,    which   stood 
between  the  Cite  and  the   Ville  and  which 
dated  from  1369,  was  a  fortress  flanked  by 
towers.     It  was  in  existence  till  the  middle 
of    the    eighteenth    century,    when    it    was 
replaced  by  a  gateway  in  the  classic  style 
of  the  day,  which  in  its  turn  has  disappeared. 

This  pleasantry  of  1477,  says  M.  le  Gentil, 
was  repeated  in  1640,  and  he  quotes  some 
verses  of  that  period,  published  by  the 
French  after  the  capture  of  the  town, 
beginning  : — 

C'est  done  a  cette  fois  que  Ton  voit  accomplie, 

Messieurs  les  habitants  d'Arras, 

Ce  que  tous  vos  aieux  tenaient  pour  prophetie, 

Vos  chats  etant  vaincus  par  nos  valeureux  rats. 

He     also     quotes     a     passage     from     the 
'  Memoires '    of    d'Artagnan    (vol.    ii.,    pp. 
70-71)  referring  to  the  siege  of  1640  : — 
Ils    mirent    sur    leurs    murailles    des    rats    de 


carton  qu'ils  affronterent  centre  des  chats  faits 
de  la  meme  maniere,  ce  qui  voulait  dire  que, 
quand  les  rats  mangeroient  les  chats  les  Frangais 
prendroient  Arras. 

From  these  two  contemporary  sources  it 
would  appear  almost  certain  that  the  word 
"  rats,"  and  not  "  souris,"  was  used  in  1640. 
Possibly  it  is  from  the  passage  in  d'Artagnan 
that  the  later  version,  with  its  employment 
of  the  word  "  prendront,"  has  developed. 

According  to  the  anonymous  writer  of 
'  Arras  et  ses  Monuments  '  it  was  over  the 
Porte  Baudimont  that  the  inscription  was 
placed  in  1640.  None  of  the  other  writers 
mentioned  above  refers  to  its  exact  position 
at  this  period. 

The  bibliography  of  Arras  is  of  great  extent 
and  a  methodical  search  would  perhaps 
make  clear  the  apparent  confusion  which 
results  from  the  perusal  of  current  guide- 
books and  such  local  literature  as  can  be 
easily  purchased  in  the  town.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  the  condition  of  Arras 
makes  such  a  search  extremely  difficult  if 
not  altogether  impossible,  at  any  rate  for 
!  one  whose  stay  in  the  town  is  of  short 
j  duration.  Hence  these  interrogatory  notes. 
F.  H.  CHEETHAM. 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(12  S.  viii.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442,  485  ; 
ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204,  245,  268,  323, 
363,  404.) 

WILLIAM  PECKITT  (concluded). 

1764-1774.  New  College,  Oxford.  North 
side  of  choir.  Series  of  forty  figures  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  original 
water-colour  sketches  for  these,  beautifully 
executed  by  Biagio  Rebecca  (1735-1808),  ; 
were  presented  to  the  college  some  few  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Bell  and  are  now  hung  in  the 
chapel.  The  last  window  of  the  series 
Peckitt  left  unfinished  at  his  death  and  it 
was  completed  by  Francis  Eginton  of 
Birmingham  (1737-1805).  The  figures  of 
Adam  and  Eve  were,  as  a  reference  to 
Rebecca's  original  design  shows,  originally 
entirely  nude  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fig  leaves  executed  in  enamels,  portions  of 
which  can.  still  be  seen  adhering  to  the 
present  garments,  which  were  added  a 
hundred  years  or  more  later  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Dr.  Sewell,  late  Warden,  who  was 
afraid  these  representations  of  our  first 
parents  in  puris  naturalibus  would  tend  to 
corrupt  the  morals  of  the  undergraduates. 
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In  consequence  of  this  Dr.  Sewell  bore  the  j 
nickname  of  "  Shirts  "  for  the  rest  of  his  I 
life. 

1766.  Exeter    Cathedral.     Great     West ! 
Window.      Figures  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and   St.  Andrew,  with 
many  coats  of   arms.     This   was   Peckitt's 
chef-d'oeuvre.      A  large  copper-plate  engrav- 
ing   of    the    window,    drawn    by    Peckitt, 
engraved  by  Pranker  and  dedicated  to  the 
Bishop  and  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exeter 
"with  due  respect  and  gratitude"  by  John 
Tothill,  was  issued.     Another,  engraved  by 
Bichp.rd  Coffin,  "  showing  the  various  full- 
length  painted  figures   of  saints,   coats  of 
arms,  &c. ;     .     .     .     a  printed  list  of  these 
embellishments  is  issued  with  the  print," 
was  also  put  out.     Still  a  third  illustration 
of    it  is  given  in  Fowler's   '  Mosaic  Pave- 
ments and  Stained  Glass.' 

Yet  in  1904,  in  spite  of  protests  from  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  (vide  Proceedings, 
2nd  ser.,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  204-5,  215,  222,  226 
and  274),  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  and  other  public 
bodies  and  private  individuals,  which 
called  forth  a  vehement  reply  from  "  A  Pre- 
bendary of  Exeter"  in  The  Morning  Post 
of  July  15  of  that  year,  "  what  was  the  last 
work  of  the  traditional  glass -paint  ing  of 
England  [was]  cut  out  of  the  west  window 
at  Exeter"  (E.  S.  Prior,  'Cathedral 
Builders,'  p.  103).  The  author  of  a  life 
of  the  artist  in  Bryan's  '  Diet,  of  Painters,' 
1904  ed.,  says  the  window  was  "  barbarously 
removed,"  though  the  previously  men- 
tioned "  Prebendary,"  whilst  claiming  the 
"  most  loving  care  and  intensest  desire  to 
preserve  whatever  it  was  possible  to 
preserve,"  nevertheless  stated  that  "every- 
one who  really  cared  for  the  beauty  of  the 
Cathedral  rejoiced  when  that  miserable 
eyesore  Was  gone."  It  is  now  said  to  be 
stowed  away  in  boxes. 

1767.  Oriel  College  Chapel,  Oxford.    East 
Window.    '  Presentation    in    the    Temple ' 
(since  removed  to   one   of  the  south   side 
windows).     Signed  "  Wall  inv.  W.  Peckitt 
pinx  et  tinx.     1767." 

1768.  Strawberry  Hill.      Panels  of  old 
glass    made    up    with     "  Strawberry    Hill 
Gothic  "  surroundings   for  Horace  Walpole 
(Walpole,  'Letters').^ 

1770.  Rothwell  Church,  East  Window. 
*  The  Last  Supper,'  given  by  Wm.  Fenton, 
Esq. 

1775.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Library, 
South  Window,  representing  a  female  figure' 


emblematic  of  the  University  (or  according 
to  Dallaway,  '  Observations  on  English 
Architecture,'  p.  283,  the  '  British  Minerva  ') 
presenting  Bacon  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
King  George  III.  It  was  designed  by 
Cipriani  and  the  cost  of  the  work  is  shown 
by  the  following  entries  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Junior  Bursar,  printed  in  Willis  and 
Clark's  'Architect.  Hist,  of  Univ.  of  Cam- 
bridge,' vol.  ii.,  p.  547  n. : — 
1772-3.  To  Mr.  Cipriani  for  a  painting 

for  the  South  Window  in  the  Library  105  0    0 
1 774-5.     To  Mr.  Peckitt  for  painting  and 
staining    the    South   window    in    the 

Library  315  0  0 

1776.  Denton  in  Wharfedale,  Chapel 
of  the  Ibbetson  family.  Arms  of  Ibbetson. 
1792.  St.  Mart  in- cum- Gregory  Church, 
York.  Female  figure  representing  '  Hope,' 
executed  entirely  in  enamels  on  squares  of 
white  glass  to  the  memory  of  two  of  the 
artist's  daughters. 

.1793.  South  Transept,  York  Minster. 
Figures  of  Abraham,  Solomon,  and  Moses, 
the  fourth  figure,  St.  Peter,  having  been 
erected  previously,  in  1768.  The  first  two 
figures  are  alike  in  having  rococo  canopies 
and  were  probably  Peckitt's  latest  works, 
being  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  Cathedral 
in  his  will,  provided  the  Chapter  should 
have  them  set  up  within  one  year  of  his 
death.  As  regards  the  other  two,  these 
have  Gothic  canopies,  which;  however,  differ 
in  design  from  one  another  though  the 
bases  are  alike.  The  Moses  figure  evidently, 
therefore,  dates  midway  between  the  St. 
Peter  and  the  other  two  figures.  In  his 
will  Peckitt,  after  bequeathing  the  Abraham 
and  Solomon  figures,  which  he  stipulated 
were  to  be  put  in  the  first  and  second 
windows,  stated  "  The  figure  of  Moses  with 
its  lights  of  ornament  the  Revd.  the  Dean 
[John  Fountayne,  D.D.,  Dean  1747-1802] 
purposed  to  take  and  pay  for  for  the  third 
window."  There  had  evidently  been  some 
hitch  and  though  the  window  had  been 
painted  some  years,  it  had  not  yet  been 
fixed,  and  Peckitt  directed  that  it  was  to 
be  sold.  At  that  time  one  of  the  three 
windows  was  already  filled  with  painted 
glass  containing  a  figure  of  Sir  Jol  n  Petty 
the  glass-painter  (free  1470,  died  1508 ; 
vide  ante,  ix.  64),  and  it  was  most  probably 
the  third  window  for  which  Peckitt  had 
painted  his  Moses  figure,  and  that  he  wanted 
it  substituting  for  his  predecessor's  portrait, 
but  that  the  Dean  had  reasonably  enough 
objected.  The  Moses  figure  was,  however, 
bought  in  1796,  and  Sir  John  removed,  as 
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shown  by  the  following  item  in,  the  Fabric  j 
Rolls  . — "  1796.     To  Mrs.  Peckitt  for  three  j 
windows   of  painted   glass,   viz.,  Abraham,  i 
Solomon   and  Moses,    £32   Os.    4d."       This 
item  is  incorrect  as  the  first  two  were  given. 
Browne  (' Hist,  of  York  Minster,'  1847,  p.  317) 
states  that  the   £32  was   "  instead  of   the 
glass   of   the   old  window's,"    and   that  he 
derived  his  information  from  Miss  Peckitt. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  either  in  Peckitt's  | 
will    or    the    Fabric    Accounts    to  support ! 
this,    and    Miss    Peckitt    might    easily    be  | 
mistaken    with    regard    to    what    occurred 
forty   or  more   years   previously,  at  which 
time   she  was   only  twenty  years   of   age. 
Peckitt  probably  thought  the  early  sixteenth- 
century  figure  of  the   glass-painter   in   the 
third  light  spoiled  the  effect,  and  wanted 
all  four  windows  filled  with  his  work.     On ' 
the  other  hand,  he  might  have  wanted  to  | 
get  hold  of   the  figure   of   Sir  John  Petty 
for  his  friend  and  patron  Horace  Walpple 
to  fix  up  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Straw- 
berry    Hill,     and     Miss     Peckitt's     state- 
ment,   "  instead    of    the    glass    of   the    old 
windows,"  adds  some  colour  to  this.  Walpole 
certainly  would  not  have  had  any  qualms 
of  conscience  over  such  &  deal.     Charles  L. 
Eastlake    ('  Hist,    of   the   Gothic    Revival,' 
p.  48),  says  of  him,  "It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  lordship's  enthusiasm  .  .  .  led  him  .  .  . 
to    appropriate    fragments    of    an    ancient 
structure,"     and     Walpole     himself,     after 
eight    of    his    ancient    windows    had    been 
blown  in  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder  mill, 
wrote  the  Countess  of  Ossory  in  1772,  "I 
dare  not  tell  how  many  churches  I  propose 
to  rob  to  repair  my  losses." 

*  At  Ely  Cathedral  the  figure  of  St.  Peter, 
now  in  the  last  window  of  the  northern 
nave  triforium,  and  some  heraldic  work  are 
probably  also  by  Peckitt.  Bentham  the 
antiquary,  writing  in  1770,  stated  that  Bishop 
Mawson  had  offered  to  fill  the  eight  eastern 
lancets  with  stained  glass,  "  an  elegant 
design  for  which  has  been  settled  and  is  to 
be  executed  by  an  eminent  Artist  under  the 
inspection  of  a  Gentleman  of  the  most 
approved  taste."  The  death  of  the  bishop 
in  1771,  however,  evidently  put  an  end  to 
further  progress  through  lack  of  funds  to 
carry  it  out. 

At  Harpham,  near  Driffield,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  St.  Quentin  family,  Peckitt  executed 
coats  of  arms  showing  the  uninterrupted 
succession  in  the  male  line  of  the  family 
from  the  year  1080  until  1777. 

At    My  ton- on.- Swale,    the     east    window 


(now  removed  to  another  part  of  the  church) 
contained  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
and  the  arms  of  the  Stapleton  family  by 
Peckitt.  Miss  Peckitt,  in  the  letter  to 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  previously  men- 
tioned, stated  that  "  the  books  of  my 
late  Father  shew  the  names  of  near  300 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  three 
kingdoms  evincirg  the  patronage  he  re- 
ceived." In  concluding  the  above  notice 
of  Peckitt,  the  present  writer  wishes  to- 
express  his  indebtedness  and  grateful 
acknowledgments  to  his  father,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Knowles,  and  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Bell,  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  for  very  considerable  help 
and  assistance.  JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 


THE  CENTENARY  OF  SHAKESPEARE 
IN  ENGLISH  ON  THE  FRENCH  STAGE. 

NEXT  year  (1922)  will  be  the  centenary  of 
the  first  performances  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  English  in  France,  and  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  a  lady  of  Toulouse,  Mile 
Germaine  Audry,  has  written,  as  a  "  Memoire 
pour  le  Diplome  d' Etudes  superieures,"  a 
lengthy  essay  entitled  '  Shakespeare  sur  la 
Scene  franchise  au  Debut  du  Romantisme 
(1822-29).' 

The  first  venture,  the  enterprise  of  an 
actor -manager,  Penley,  was  by  no  means 
successful.  The  opening  performance  with 
'  Othello  '  at  the  Porte- Saint-Martin,  on 
July  31,  1822,  Mile  Audry  says, 
provoqua  immediatement  des  scenes  de  desordre,. 
Fhostilite  se  manifesta  des  le  debut  quand  on 
entendit  les  acteurs  parler  anglais  ;  ce  fut 
bientdt  une  explosion  de  sifflets  et  de  huees : 
"  A  bas  Shakespeare,  c'est  un  aide  de  camp  du 
general  Wellington  !  Pas  d'etrangers  en  France  ! 
Au  troisieme  acte  il  se  produisit  un  mouvement 
de  fuite  ;  1'orchestre  fut  franchi ;  1'avant-scene 
etant  envahie,  les  gendarmes  se  porterent  sur  les 
autres  parties  de  la  scene  pour  arreter  1'escalade. 
L' intervention  de  la  police  deplace  le  courroux 
des  spectateurs  et  '  1'acteur  francais  Pierson 
reussit  a  retablir  un  peu  d'ordre  en  faisant  sortir 
les  spectateurs  armes.  La  representation 
cependant  continua,  mais  au  moment  oii  Othello 
etouffe  Desdemone,  1'agitation  des  spectateurs 
fut  portee  a  son  comble  et  la  scene  se  termina 
dans  un  tumulte  indescriptible. 

The  following  evening  the  English  .com- 
pany made  another  attempt  with  Sheridan's 
'  School  for  Scandal  '  with  no  better 
result  : — 

La  scene  fut  inondee  de  projectiles,  oranges, 
oeufs,  pommes  de  terre,  pieces  de  monnaie  ;  une 
actrice,  Miss  Gaskill,  atteinte  d'un  gros  sou  au 
front  se  trouva  mal.  On  dut  baisser  le  rideau. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  season  at  the- 
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Porte-Saint-Martin.  A  series  of  six  sub- 
scription performances  were  subsequently 
given  at  the  "  petit  theatre  de  la  rue 
Chanteraine."  This  time  the  English  actors 
were  protected  from  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
but  met  with  little  sympathy  in  the  Press  : — 

Les  plus  conservateurs  en  politique,  Le  Drapeau 
blanc,  La  Quotidienne,  regrettent  que  les  Frangais 
ne  se  soient  pas  montres  plus  "  gentlemen." 
D'autres  journaux,  parmi  lesquelles  L' Album, 
dirige  par  Alphonse  Rabbe,  est  particulierement 
violent,  ne  cachent  pas  leur  peu  de  sympathie 
pour  les  Anglais  et  ce  qu'ils  appellent  "  1'anglo- 
manie."  Us  cherchent  meme  des  excuses  a 
"  ces  jeunes  gens,  nourris  de  1'horreur  de  tout  ce 
qui  nYst  pas  national,  qui  ont,  par  une  explosion  j 
unanime  de  sifflets  et  de  hue'es,  empe'che  j 
d'entendre  '  Othello.'  " 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  series  Penley 
tried  to  obtain  permission  to  give  two 
performances  a  week  in  the  Salle  Louvois, 
but  this  "  autorisation  "  was  refused.  No 
further  efforts  to  establish  a  "  Theatre 
Anglais  "  in  Paris  was  made  until  December, 
1826,  and  after  some  preliminary  difficulties 
an  English  season  was  decided  on  at  the 
Odeon  in  September,  1827. 

The  management  published  booklets 
giving  the  acting  text  of  the  plays  in 
English  and  French  under  the  title  '  The 
British  Theatre  ;  or,  A  Collection  of  Plays 
which  are  acted  in  Paris,  printed  under  the 
Authority  of  the  Managers  from  the  Acting 
Copies  '  (Paris,  printed  for  Mme  Vergnes, 
publisher,  1,  Place  de  1'Odeon).  The  trans- 
lator's name  is  not  given.  The  first 
Shakespearian  performance  (Sept.  11)  was 
'  Hamlet,'  with  Kemble  and  Miss  Smithson. 
The  composer,  Berlioz,  in  his  '  Memoires,' 
says  : — 

J'assistai  a  la  premiere  representation 
d'  '  Hamlet '  a  l'Ode"on ;  je  vis  dans  le  role 
d'Ophelie  Henriette  Smithson,  qui,  cinq  ans 
apres,  est  devenue  ma  femme  ;  1'effet  de  son 
prodigieux  talent  ou  plut6t  de  son  genie  dra- 
matique  sur  mon  imagination  et  sur  mon  coeur 
n'est  comparable  qu'au  bouleversement  que  me 
fit  subir  le  poete  dont  elle  etait  la  digne  inter- 
prete.  Je  ne  puis  rien  dire  de  plus.  Shake- 
speare en  tombant  ainsi  sur  moi  a  1'improviste 
me  foudroya  ;  son  eclair,  en  m'ouvrant  le  ciel 
de  1'art  avec  un  fracas  sublime,  en  illumina  les 
lointaines  profondeurs.  Je  reconnus  la  vraie 
grandeur,  la  vraie  beaute,  la  vraie  unit6  drama- 
tique,  je  mesurai  en  me'me  temps  1'immense 
ridicule  repandu  en  France  sur  le  theatre  par 
Voltaire. 

Macready  was  also  seen  in  the  title-part 
in  the  following  year,  but  Miss  Smithson 
never  abandoned  her  part  of  Ophelia.  Mile 
Audry  says : — 

La  critique  theatrale  fut  favorable  :  Les  Debate 
reconnaissent  le  succes ;  ils  distinguent  dans 


Shakespeare  des  beautes  de  premier  ordre  .  .  . 
Le  Globe  avait  mene  une  campagne  energique  en 
faveur  de  Shakespeare.  .  .  .  Charles  Magnin 
etait  un  homme  tres  instruit  des  choses  de 
theatre,  intelligent  et  judicieux  ;  le  15  septembre 
il  ecrivait :  "  Hamlet  a  enfin  paru  sur  la  scene 
franchise  dans  toute  sa  verite  et  il  y  a  paru 
aux  applaudissements  unanimes.  .  .  .  Hamlet 
interesse  des  Fabord ;  a  peine  est-il  annonce 
qu'on  le  desire,  a  peine  s'est-il  montre  qu'on  1'y 
tient  de  mille  manieres." 

After  '  Hamlet '  the  most  successful  was 
'  The  Merchant  of  Venice.'  *  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  '  Othello.' '  King  Lear,' '  Richard  III.' 
and  '  Macbeth '  were  also  favourably  re- 
ceived, but  '  Coriolanus  '  was  only  honoured 
with  one  performance  in  1829.  Kean  was 
the  subject  of  some  controversy.  Mile 
Audry  says  : — 

Dans  Othello,  Kean  ne  fut  pas  ce  qu'attendait 
un  public  le  voyant  pour  la  premiere  fois  et 
desireuse  de  le  comparer  a  Kemble  ;  Magnin  dit 
qu'au  debut  "  il  fut  faible  et  indecis,"  mais  qu'il 
est  impossible  d'empreindre  les  trois  dernieres 
actes  d'une  couleur  plus  sauvage  et  d'en  bannir 
plus  exactment  tout  melange  de  sentiments 
genereux  et  d'idees  •  morales.  Kean  jouant 
Othello  souleva  1'horreur,  mais  non  cette  sym- 
pathie qu'attire  un  coeur  ronge  par  le  doute  et  la 
jalousie.  Des  critiques  lui  prefer erent  Kemble 
et  son  jeu  plus  simple  ;  Vigny  se  trouvait  a  cette 
representation  comme  a  celle  de  Macready  en 
1828,  et  c'est  a  cette  occasion  qu'il  e"crivit  a 
Gauthier :  "  Devant  Shakespeare,  Othello  et 
Kean  j'ai  entendu  bourdonner  a  mes  oreilles  le 
vulgaire  le  plus  profond  que  jamais  1'ignorance 
parisienne  ait  dechaine  dans  une  salle  de  spectacle. 
C'en  etait  assez  pour  me  faire  rougir  d'6crire 
pour  de  tels  Gaulois."  Othello  ne  fut  done  plus 
le  grand  succes  de  Kean  .  .  .  il  triompha  dans 
'  Le  Marchand  de  Venise.' 

After  the  Parisian  season  of  1827-28,  the 
English  company  undertook  a  tour  in 
French  provincial  towns,  but  '  Hamlet,'  the 
"  trump  card  "  in  the  capital,  met  with  a 
stormy  reception  : — 

La  troupe  anglaise  y  donna  les  pieces  de 
repertoire  qu'elle  avait  offertes  aux  Parisiens  ; 
c'est  ainsi  qu'on  joua  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 
'  Hamlet '  fut  assez  mal  re<ju  ;  le  cercueil  d'Ophelie 
a  son  passage  sur  la  scene  fut  salue"  par  des 
sifflets."  ANDREW  DE  TERN  ANT. 

36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 


DICKENS' s  '  DAVID  COPPERFIELD  '  IN 
WELSH. — A  MS.  translation — as  yet  un- 
published —  of  this  notable  novel 
has  been  disinterred,  the  task  under- 
taken by  the  late  gifted  Welsh  litterateur, 
veteran  journalist  and  musician,  Mr.  Lewis 
W.  Lewis,  better  known  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen  throughout  the  world  as  "  Llew 
Llwyfo."  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 
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PRIME  MINISTER. — I  think  that  perhaps 
I  have  discovered  the  earliest  use  of  this  title. 
It  is  in  Sir  John  Reresby's  '  Memoir  '  under 
1667  :  "  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  now 
acted  as  Prime  Minister"  (p.  14,  ed.  1734; 
p.  147,  ed.  1904).  It  was  almost  certainly 
written  at  or  about  that  date ;  at  any  rate, 
Reresby  died  in  1689. 

Thus  Anson  is  mistaken  in  saying  ( '  Con- 
stitution,' vol.  ii.,  Part.  I.,  c.  2,  s.  iii.,  §  3, 
p.  114,  1907):  "It  is  in  the  writings  of 
Swift  that  we  first  find  the  term  Prime  Mini- 
ster." The  works  of  Swift  he  cites  were  not 
written  before  1712  or  1714.  I  cannot 
find  any  quotation  of  the  two  words  in 
'  N.E.D.'  H.  C N. 

[See  8  S.  x.  357,  438  ;  xi.  69,  151,  510  ;  xii.  55, 
~431;and9S.ii.  99;  iii.  15,52,  109,  273,  476; iv.  34; 
v.  94,  213;  vi.  416.] 

CAEN  (OR  KEN)  WOOD. — In  connexion 
with  the  movement  for  acquiring  this  estate, 
the  following  extract  from  the  'Wentworth 
Papers'  (1709-39)  may.be  of  interest  : — 

Your  Lordship  will  wonder  to  hear  I  have 
sold  Cane  Wood.  A  Lord.  Blantire  of  Scotland 
offer'd  me  4,000  pounds  for  it,  which  I  thought 
worth  hearkening  to,  considering  the  little  time 
I  stay  out  of  town,  and  that  a  place  of  half  that 
sum  might  serve  me.  (Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton  to  Lord  Straff ord,  Aug.  12,  1712). 

ERNEST  WEEKLEY. 

University  College,  Nottingham. 

WINCHESTER  SCHOLARS  AND  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  LOUVAIN. — The  following  list 
of  Winchester  scholars  who  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Louvain  is  taken  from 
the  very  interesting  paper  on  Thomas 
Harding  in  The  English  Historical  Review, 
vol.  xxxv.  (April,  1920),  by  the  Rev.  H.  de 
Vocht.  The  first  page  number  is  that  in 
the  Review,  the  second  is  that  in  T.  F. 
Kirby's  *  Winchester  Scholars  '  (1888)  ;  the 
date  is  that  of  matriculation. 

B.  p.  235;  K.  p.  116.  Thomas  Harding,  May 
7,  1563. 

B.  p.  238;  K.  p  121.  Thomas  Hyde,  April  5, 
1563. 

B.  p.  241 ;  K.  p.  126.  Nicholas  Fox,  June  25 
1566. 

B.p.  241;  K.p.  127.     Owen  Lewis,  April  5,  1563. 

B.  p.  241  ;  K.  p.  123.  Nicolas  Sander,  Nov.  12 
1564. 

B.p.  241 ;  K.p.  127.  John Fenn, March  29,  1564. 

B.  p.  241  ;  K.  p.  122.  William  Knott,  J.U.D., 
April  8,  1569. 

B.  p:  242;  K.  p.  125.  John  Marshall,  July  31, 
1561. 

B.  p.  242;  [?  K.  p.  119].  William  Smyth, 
<Harding's  servant),  April  30,  1565. 

B.  p.  243;  K.  p.  123.  Bobert  Payne,  Nov.  12 
1563.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 


©uerteg. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  HANGMAN'S  STONES." — Can  readers  of 
'  N.  &  Q.'  supply  me  with  instances  of 
"  hangman's  stones "  ?  I  know  of  the 
following  only  : — 

1.  Hangman's    stone,    Lambourn,    on  the 
hill    between   Upper  Lambourn   and   Seven 
Barrows,    Berks     (O.S.,     Gin.    map,    Berks, 
Sheet  19,  S.E.). 

2.  Hangman's   stone,    at   the  junction  of 
the   parishes  of  Hampnett,  Yanworth,  and 
Stowell,    Gloucestershire    (O.S.,    6in.     map, 
Gloucs,  Sheet  36,  S.W.) . 

There  is  also  a  'k  hangman's  cross " 
near  Oxwich  in  Gower,  Glamorganshire. 

These  stones  are  of  great  interest  on 
account  of  the  tradition  attached  to  them. 
It  is  well  known,  but  as  I  heard  an  original 
first-hand  version  recently,  I  repeat  it 
here.  The  story  was  told  me  in  connexion 
with  and  in  (half -believed)  explanation 
of  the  Gloucestershire  example  by  an  old 
hedge -cutter  named  Frederick  Norman  of 
Chedworth.  The  stone  was,  he  said,  that 
now  used  as  a  stile — a  fiat  slab  inserted 
in  a  gap  in  a  dry  wall  in  the  usual  Gloucester- 
shire fashion.  A  man  had  stolen  a  sheep 
and  was  getting  over  the  stile  when  he  fell 
and  the  sheep  got  entangled  with  him  in 
some  way  and  hung  him.  Presumably  he 
was  carrying  the  sheep  over  his  shoulders 
with  its  legs  tied  in  front. 

O.  G.  S.  CRAWFORD. 

PRE-CONQUEST  LAND  PERAMBULATIONS. — 
I  am  compiling  an  index  under  counties 
of  pre-Conquest  land  perambulations.  I 
have  already  indexed  the  '  Crawford  Char- 
ters,' Birch's  '  Cartularium  Saxonicum  '  and 
the  *  Liber  Landavensis,'  and  am  doing 
those  charters  of  Kemble's  '  Codex  Diplo- 
maticus  '  which  are  omitted  by  Birch.  Can 
any  reader  tell  me  of  any  similar  collections, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
perambulations  occur  ?  I  am  dealing  only 
with  published  materials,  and  as-  a  rule 
am  not  including  documents  later  than  the 
Norman  Conquest.  'O.  G.  S.  CRAWFORD. 

MRS.  AND  Miss  CAMPBELL'S  PASSAGE  or 
THE  COL  DU  GEANT  IN  1822. — According 
to  the  first  edition  of  Murray's  '  Switzerland  ' 
(1837)  these  two  ladies  left  Chamonix  at 
midday  on  August  18,  1822,  with  eight 
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guides,  slept  out  a  night  on  the  mountain, 
and  arrived  in  Courmayeur  the  next  day. 
Edward  Baines,  in  his  '  Letters  from  the  Con- 
tinent'  (1825),  says  they  bivouacked  at 
the  foot  of  the  col  at  an  altitude  of  ten  or  \ 
eleven  thousand  feet  above  sea-level.  Their 
exploit  is  also  mentioned  by  F.  Clissold  in 
his  narrative  of  an  ascent  of  Mont  Blan^ 
(1823),  Comte  Theobald  Walsh,  in  his 
'  Voyage  en  Suisse '  (1834),  and  a  few  other 
contemporary  visitors  to  Chamonix. 

With  the  exception  of  a  Chamonix  peasant- 
girl  named  Maria  Paradis,  who  ascended 
Mont  Blanc  with  a  party  of  local  guides  in  i 
1809,  and  two  English  ladies,  the  Misses  Par- 
minter,  who  reached  the  summit  of  the  Buet 
(10,201ft.)  in  1786,  Mrs.  Campbell  and  her 
daughter  were  the  first  of  their  sex  to  under- 
take a  serious  expedition  above  the  snow- 
line  in  the  Alps.  Their  passage  of  the  Col 
du  Geant  was  the  first  effected  by  a  tourist 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  last  recorded 
traverse  being  that  of  the  Vicomte  de  Serrant 
in  1790. 

Any  information  regarding  these  two 
ladies  would  be  highly  appreciated. 

HENRY  F.  MONTAGNIEB. 

Champery,  Valais. 

MEDAL  OF  POPE  PAUL  II. — The  Stony- 
hurst  Collection  of  Papal  Medals  contains 
a  medal  of  Pope  Paul  II..  (1464-1471)  with, 
on  the  obverse,  the  Pope  presiding  over 
a  consistory  of  Cardinals,  with  the  legend 

"  SACRVM     PVBLICVM     APOSTOLICVM     CONCIS- 

TORIVM  PAVLVS  VENETVS  PP.  ii."  ;  and,  on 
the  reverse,  Our  Lord  enthroned  amidst  a 
number  of  angels  and  saints,  with  the 
legend  "  IVSTVS  ES  DOMINE  ET  RECTVM 

IVDICIVM  TVVM  MISERERE  NOSTRI  DOMINE 
MISERERE  NOSTRI." 

The  medal  is  in  bronze,  3'lin.  in  diameter, 
and  refers  to  the  excommunication  of 
George  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  by 
this  Pontiff.  According  to  Venuti  ('  Numis- 
mata  Romanorum  Pontificum  ')  it  is  very 
rare,  but  neither  he  nor  Bonanni  give  the 
author,  and  Mazio  ('  Serie  dei  Conj  di 
Medaglie  Pontificum,'  ed.  of  1824)  does  not 
mention  it  at  all.  I  have  not  come  across 
it  in  Ferrer's  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Medallists,'  though  it  may  be  mentioned 
there.  I  should  say  the  medal  might  be 
of  German  or  Austrian  workmanship. 
Could  any  reader  tell  me  who  the  artist  is, 
or  refer  me  to  a  work  in  which  I  might  find 
definite  information  on  the  matter  ? 

J.  O'C. 

Stonyhurst. 


JOHN  FREWEN  :  TITLE  PAGE  OF  *  CER- 
TAINE  FRUITFUL  INSTRUCTIONS.' — In  the 
*  D  N  B.,'  under  the  name  of  John  Frewen, 
it  is  stated  that  his  '  Certaine  Fruitful 
Instru  tions  and  Necessary  Doctrines,'  pub- 
lished in  1587,  is  a  very  rare  book.  During 
a  summer  spent  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford 
and  London  I  failed  to  find  a  copy.  In  the 
McAlpin  Collection  of  British  History  and 
Theology  in  the  library  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  there  is  a  cc  py 
which  lacks  the  title  page  and  the  dedication. 
On  the  basis  of  the  statements  in  the  '  D  N  B.,' 
Maunsell's  first  part  of  the  '  Catalogue  of  Eng- 
lish Printed  Books '  and  '  Arber's  Register,'  v., 
it  has  been  possible  to  reconstruct  the  title 
and  imprint  after  a  fashion  but  not  satis- 
factorily. It  is  my  desire  to  obtain  a  correct 
c  py  of  the  title  page,  including  the  imprint, 
line  by  line,  observing  the  use  of  capitals 
and  punctuation,  for  use  in  a  catalogue 
which  is  to  be  printed  soon.  I  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  for  aid  from  any  source 
which  will  give  the  material  needed. 

I  may  say  that  the  collection  mentioned 
contains  about  15,000  titles  down  to  1700. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  catalogue  will 
fill  about  five  volumes  of  some  600  pages 
each,  with  a  sixth  volume  devoted  to  an 
index  in  which  there  will  be  upward  of 
40,000  entries  under  authors,  anonymous 
titles,  and  cross-references  to  persons  and 
books  mentioned  on  title  pages.  The  col- 
lection has  been  in  process  of  growth  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  while  far  from 
complete  it  is  a  notable  one.  The  catalogue 
has  been  in  course  of  preparation  for  a  dozen 
years.  The  entries  will  indicate  the  spelling 
as  given  on  the  title  pages,  including  mis- 
spellings and  errors,  and  the  ending  of  each 
line  will  be  indicated  by  a  vertical  mark. 
The  entries  will  be  in  full,  excepting  Scrip- 
ture quotations,  mottoes,  and  the  like. 
Similarly  the  imprints  will  be  given  in  full. 
CHARLES  R.  GILLETT. 
Former  Librarian,  1883-1908. 

Union  Theological  Seminary, 

Broadway,  at  120th  Street,  New  York. 

DOMINOES. — I  am  exceedingly  interested 
in  the  history  of  this  game  and  should  like 
to  hear  from  any  of  your  correspondents 
whatever  they  know  regarding  it. 

The  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  is  almost 
silent  about  it,  merely  stating  that  they 
(dominoes)  were  first  known  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  were 
called  by  their  distinctive  name  because  they 
were  made  of  two  pieces  of  ivory,  the  face 
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white,    but    the    backs    black    and    named  i 
because  of  their  reference  to  a  "  domino." 

I  have  a  set  of  very  small  ivory  dominoes 
which  have  no  black  backs.  They  have  been 
in  possession  of  my  wife's  family  since  the  | 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  date 
back,  probably,  to  the  early  part  of  it,  so 
that  the  statement  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  '  is  incorrect  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  They  are  very  small  and  range 
from  double  blank  to  double  seven. 

I  have  sought  for  long  among  my  co- 
antiquarian  friends  for  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  in  vain,  except  in  two  cases.  These 
are,  first  :  "  They  are  reported  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they, 
being  of  religious  origin,  were  the  only  re-  i 
laxation  allowed  to  the  monks  sworn  to  per- 
petual silence.  And  when  the  winner 
placed  his  last  '  card  or  stone  '  to  the  se- 
quence, the  player  was  permitted  by  the 
rules  to  offer  up  the  prayer  '  Dominum  Deum 
nostrum  laudamus.'  ' 

The  second  was  :  "  These  are  not  domi- 
noes but  '  Napier's  bones.'  ' 

I  have  gone  through  the  whole  history 
and  description  of  "  Napier's  bones  "  but 
cannot  reconcile  them  with  the  dominoes  I 
possess,  as  they  consisted  of  ten  rectangular 
slips  of  cardboard,  each  having  five  numbers 
on  it.  They  were  used  for  calculating  num- 
bers, and  these  numbers  ranged  from  1  to  72, 
and  were  based  upon  2,  0,  8,  5,  1. 

Will  someone  help  me  ? 

Personally,  perhaps  being  misled  by  the 
words  "  religious  origin,"  I  have  worked  out 
their  meaning  on  the  lines  of  Sterling's 
'  Canon,'  taking  the  Egyptian  "  ani  "  as 
basis,  and  twelve,  with  a  doubtful  fourteen, 
as  basis  ;  and  through  the  Chaldaic,  with  its 
seven  according  to  the  Cabala,  and  thus 
have  a  wavering  but  utterly  untrustworthy 
(being  only  dependent  upon  my  own  specula- 
tions) idea  of  the  real  history. 

This  real  history  I  desire  to  ascertain. 

RICHABD  H.  HOLME. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

[The  origin  of  dominoes  has  been  discussed  in 
'  N.  &  Q.'  several  times.  We  reproduce  PROFESSOR 
WEEKLEY'S  suggestion  made  at  1 1  S.  iii.  345. 

"  The  name  of  the  game  is  known  to  come  from 
the  expression  faire  domino,  '  coup  qui  consiste  a 
poser  sa  derniere  piece,  ce  qui  donne  partie 
gagnee  '  ('  Diet.  General  ').  The  connexion  with 
domino,  '  camail  noir  avec  capuchon  porte  par  le 
pretre  pendant  1'hiver,'  has  never  been  satisfac- 
torily established.  I  think  the  word  capuchon  in 
the  above  definition  is  probably  the  clue.  Much 
older  than  faire  domino  is  the  phrase  faire  capot, 


used  of  a  victorious  stroke  at  piquet,  and  the  latter 
expression  is  widely  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense. 
Now  capot  means  '  cape  with  a  hood,'  and  it  seems 
possible  that  faire  domino  is  a  playful  variant  of 
faire  capot.  One  may  compare  the  foolish  changes 
that  used  to  be  rung  on  the  expression  '  to  take  the 
cake  '  a  few  years  ago." 

In  his  '  Etymological  Dictionary  of  Modern 
English'  ( 1921)  Prof essorWeekley  appears  still  to 
be  of  this  opinion.] 

BOUBNEMOUTH  :     THE   CHILDREN'S   WALK. 

— Surely  some  genius  in  the  writing  of  Eng- 
lish prose  or  verse  must  have  tried  to  put 
into  words  the  essential  charm  of  this  scene, 
which  must  be  familiar  to  very  many  readers 
of  *  N.  &  Q.'  The  pen  of  R.  L.  Stevenson  or 
Mr.  Kipling  could  have  done  it.  But  who 
has  ?  Is  there  already  a  mass  of  literature 
upon  it  ?  C.  SAYLE. 

JONAS  COAKEB,  "  THE  DARTMOOR  POET." 
— I  shall  be  grateful  if  any  reader  will  kindly 
tell  me  where  I  can  meet  with  any  writings 
of  Jonas  Coaker,  known  as  "the  Dartmoor 
poet,"  who  at  one  time  kept  the  Warren  House 
Inn,  formerly  known  as  Newhouse.  He  was 
born  in  February,  1801,  and  died  in  February, 
1890,  his  body  being  buried  at  Widecombe, 
where  he  had  spent  some  of  the  earlier  years 
of  his  life.  I  understand  that,  in  1876,  he 
contributed  some  verses  about  Widecombe 
to  a  book  which  was  edited  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dymond  of  Blackslade.  But  I  cannot  dis- 
cover particulars  about  this  book  or  whether 
any  of  Coaker's  writings  have  survived. 

T.  H.  SOULBY. 

Kestor  Glen,  Chagford,  South  Devon. 

GILBERT  IMLAY. — Dr.  Richard  Garnett 
terminated  his  k  D.N.B.'  account  of  Imlay's 
life  at  April,  1796,  the  month  in  which 
Imlay  and  Mary  Wollstonecraft  finally  sepa- 
rated. Later,  Dr.  Garnett  discovered,  and 
published  in  The  Athenceum  (Aug.  15,  1903, 
No.  3955,  p.  219),  a  copy,  made  in  1833,  of 
an  epitaph  in  prose  and  verse  on  Gilbert 
Imlay,  which  records  his  birth,  Feb.  9,  1758, 
his  death,  Nov.  20,  1828,  and  his  burial  in 
St.  Brelade's  churchyard,  island  of  Jersey. 
Dr.  Garnett  added  that  the  age  of  Imlay, 
as  recorded  in  the  parish  register,  would 
place  his  birth  in  1754.  Dr.  Garnett  wrote, 
"  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
the  epitaph  still  exists  in  the  churchyard." 

Can  any  correspondent  say  whether  this 
epitaph  is  now  in  existence  ;  and  whether  any 
church,  parish,  or  other  records  of  Gilbert 
Imlay,    or    his    family,    may   be    found 
Jersey  ?  W.  CLABK  DUBANT. 


" 
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HENRY    W.  BUSH. 


Beckenham. 


MONTFORT  FAMILY.  —  Early  in  the  j  rise.  Is  this  still  done  in  country  churches  ? 
eighteenth  century  there  were  two  Mont-  !  Are  there  now  any  churches  where  the 
forts,  or  Mountfords,  living  at  Kingswinford,  churchwardens  stand,  salver  in  hand,  at  the 
Staffs — Symon  and  Andrew.  Symon  Mont-  doors  of  the  church  to  receive  the  offerings  of 
fort,  who  married  Elizabeth  Hodgetts,  had  the  departing  congregation, 
four  children,  viz.,  Elizabeth,  bapt.  1712 ; 
Symon,  bapt.  1714;  Edward,  bapt.  1715; 
and  Mary,  bapt.  1917.  Symon  was  de- 
scended from  Francis  Mountfort  of  Kings- 
hurst  Hall,  and  died  in  1599.  He  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Lord  Simon  de  Montforb, 
Who  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Evesham. 

Symon  Mountfort  lived  at  Ashwell  Hall, 
KingF.winford,  and  was  buried  as  Aldridge, 


son 


Symon  died  at  Abergavenny,  in  the  parish 
of  Kinfare,  intestate,  and  letters  of  admini- 
stration of  his  goods  and  personal  estate 

_         .  tr*f*r*         A  TfT'll"  /~N  i?  -E.JJL.iii      T    on  AV  j_       _LV_I_H».     v  vj-ij.-*     j-J^xiTj.  j-*  9    JL^- •  j->- •  j     A-*-  j^*j.*-+-* 

were  granted,  in  1767,  to  William  Green  of    QF  ELY._When  and  whom  did  he  marry  ? 
Stourbridge,    a^  creditor,  _  on    the   renuncia-  ,  Hig    gon    Charles    appears    to    have    been 


"  SPEAKING  THROUGH  ONE'S  HAT." — 
Where  does  this  expression  come  from  ? 
I  was  charged  with  the  offence  recently 
and  it  was  implied  that  I  was  insincere  in 
what  I  said.  Years  ago  our  fathers  entering 
church  would  stand  and  place  their  hats 
before  their  faces,  and  were  thei 
to  be  engaged  in  prayer — a  practi 
continued  in  Lutheran  churches.  Is  this 
the  origin  ?  HENRY  W.  BUSH. 

THE  VERY  REV.  JOHN  LAMB,  D.D.,  DEAN 


tion  of  Mary  Chassner,  sister  and  only ^next  |  appointed    rector 
of  kin  to  the  deceased.     If,  as  seems  to  be  [^1720.    When  a 
the  case,  Edward  died  young  without  issue, 
this  branch  of  the  Montfort  family  died  out 
in  the  male  line. 

Andrew  Mountfort  or  Mountford,  of 
Kingswinford,  married  Sarah  Wood  at 
Wombourne,  Aug.  14,  1710,  and  had  issue 
John,  bapt.  1711;  William,  bapt.  1714; 
Andrew,  bapt.  1716;  Sarah,  bapt.  1718; 
Mary,  bapt.  1719;  Jane,  bapt.  1720/1; 
Richard,  bapt.  1722  ;  Matthias,  bapt.  1723/4  ; 
Thomas,  bapt.  1726  ;  and  Hannah,  bapt.  1727. 

Can  any  reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  say  if  Symon 
and  Andrew  were  nearly  related,  or  give 
the  parentage  6f  Andrew  ? 

B,  Mr  DEELEY. 


appears 

of     Kingston,    Jamaica, 
When  and  where  did  he  die  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


DE  LA  PORTE  FAMILY. — In  '  Notes  by 
the  Way '  in  The  Morning  Post  of  Jan.  24, 
1921,  is  the  following  :— 

In  1788  the  following  will  was  proved  : — "  I, 
David  Davis,  of  Clapham,  Surry,  do  give  and 
bequeath  to  Mary  Davis  (his  wife),  daughter  of 
Peter  Delaport,  the  sum  of  5s.,  which  is  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  get  drunk  for  the  last  time  at  my 
expense. 

Who  was  David  Davis,  and  was  this 
*'  lady  "  related  to  Peter  de  la  Porte,  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Directors  in  1720  ;  who  by  his 
will  gave  his  residence,  Burhill,  Surrey  (now 
the  well-known  Golf  Club),  to  General 
Johnson  ?  Any  particulars  of  Peter  de  la 
Porte' s  history  will  be  welcome. 

T. 

DISAPPEARING  CHURCH  CUSTOMS. — When 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  occurring  in  the  morning's 
Lesson,  was  read,  the  congregation  would 


PHILIP  LE  COQ  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  in  July,  1783.  Particulars 
of  his  parentage  and  career  are  desired. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

AVERY  ALDWORTH. — 

The  deed  of  gift  (1622)  of  Alice  Aldworth,  of 
Drayton,  Co.  Berks,  widow  (of  Robert?),  to 
Edward  Aldworth,  ray  sonne  of  Mestham,  Go. 
Surrey,  yeoman,  was  exhibited,  2  March,  1630,  by 
Averin  Aldworth,  the  natural  son  of  the  said 
deceased.  (Archd.  of  Berks,  Will  Register  M., 
fo.  216.) 

Administration  dfbfn.  of  Andrew  Bridges, 
Rector,  of  Nuratead,  Kent,  July  12,  1636,  granted 
to  Avery  Aldwortb,of  Camberwell,  gent.  (P.C.C., 
1631.) 

Further  particulars  desired. 

A.  E.  ALDWORTH. 

Manor  Farm  Road,  Salisbury. 

IRON  BARS  USED  AS  MONEY. — In  the 
history  of  this  country  were  bars  of  iron 
ever  used  instead  of  money  ?  If  so,  at  what 
age  were  they  used  and  were  they  English 
or  foreign  ?  Are  not  currency  bars 
problematical  rather  than  a  fact  ?  Bar  iron 
was  taken  to  country  smithies  to  be  worked 
up,  as  everyone  knows.  Has  not  the  idea 
of  currency  bars  merely  arisen  from  this  ? 

COUNTRYMAN. 

"  '  HEADS  '  AS  THE  PIEMAN  SAYS  "  ('  Pick- 
wick Papers,'  ch.  xxii.). — Can  anyone  say 
what  this  means  ?  What  connexion  is  there 
between  a  pieman  and  "  heads  "  ?  T.  B. 
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HUGH  VAUGHAN,  of  Bicknor,  Monmouth- 
shire, was  attainted  by  31  Hen.  VIII., ! 
c.  15.  What  was  his  treason,  and  when  i 
and  where  was  he  executed  ?  His  name  I 
does  not  occur  in  the  pedigree  referred  to  j 
at  ante,  p.  394.  HABMATOPEGOS. 

THE  REV.  J.  DE  KEWER  WILLIAMS,  col- 
lector of  Cromwelliana.  An  interesting 
article  on  this  gentleman's  collection  ap- 

E eared  in  The  Warwick  Times,  Feb.  24, 1917, 
rom  the  pen  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Page. 
Any  further  information  would  beacceptable. 

J.    ARDAGH. 

KJMMERIDGE      COAL      MONEY. What       IS 

this  exactly  ?  It  appears  to  be  of  a  bitu- 
minous nature  like  some  peat  fuels,  about 
l|in.  in  circumference  with  a  square  hole  in 
the  centre.  J.  ARDAGH. 

[This  is  an  old  antiquarian  puzzle.  A  short 
correspondence  about  it  will  be  found  at  2  S  iv. 
473;  v.  36.  There  is  no  question  of  supposing 
the  discs  to  be  "  money."  They  are  probably,  as 
a  writ  "r  in  The  Journal  of  the  British  Archceological 
Association  (vol.  i.)  asserts,  chucks  or  refuse- 
pieces  thrown  off  from  the  lathe  when  turning 
rings.] 

ANONYMOUS  NOVELS. — Can  any  reader 
satisfy  curiosity  by  disclosing  who  were  the 
authors  of  the  following  novels  : — '  Nana  ; 
or  Memoirs  of  a  Welsh  Heiress  '  (1785),  and 
*  Ellen,  Countess  of  Castle  Howell '  (1794). 
ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

JMenai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

RICHARD    ROWLANDS. — Author,    painter, 

Srinter   and   book   illustrator,  educated    at 
xford,   settled   at   Antwerp,   adopted   his 
grandfather's  name  Verstegen.     He  suffered 
imprisonment  for  ventilating  views  impugn- 
ing Queen  Elizabeth's  treatment  of  Catholics. 
Information  as  to  forbears  and  tenets  will 
be  esteemed,   also  birth    and    death  years 
if  he  died  abroad.         ANEUBIN  WILLIAMS. 
Menai  View,  North  Roajd,  Carnarvon. 

[Richard  Rowlands  was  the  grandson  of 
Theodore  Roland  Verstegen,  of  an  ancient 
Dutch  family  driven  from  Guelder  land  in  1500. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  given  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
He  was  living  at  Antwerp  in  1620.1 

A  HUSHING  POOL. — Could  any  reader 
give  me  any  information  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  this  ?  There  is  or  was  one  at 
Pagham  Harbour  in  Sussex,  but  I  could 
obtain  no  information  on  the  subject  when 
recently  in  the  neighbourhood. 

M.  W.  P. 


'  THE  HISTORIAN,'  1857. — I  recently  pur- 
chased an  octavo  volume  entitled  '  The 
Historian,  No.  1,'  London,  1857.  It  consists 
of  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (correspondence 
between  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  the 
Treasury  respecting  the  publication  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.),  an 
'  Introduction,  in  which  it  is  attempted 
to  show  from  the  disasters  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  that  conquests  are  adverse, 
and  that  a  system  of  humane  policy  is 
indispensable  to  the  lasting  progress  of 
civilization'  (cxiv.  pp.),  and  extracts  in 
the  original  Greek  and  Latin  from  classical 
authors  relating  to  Britain.  The  object 
of  the  work  is  to  show  the  value  of  the 
humanitarian  principle  in  politics  and  to 
advocate  non -aggressiveness  in  regard  to  the 
conquest  "of  territory.  There  is  no  name  of 
author,  and  the  name  of  the  publisher  has, 
for  some  reason,  in  my  copy  been  obliterated. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  the  names  of  both 
author  and  publisher.  Perhaps  the  former 
was  the  Rev.  Joseph  SteVenson,  a  letter 
from  whom  originated  the  Parliamentary 
correspondence  incorporated.  But  in  the  Life 
of  Stevenson  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  work.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  other  volumes  (Nos.  2  and  3)  published 
or  contemplated.  There  are  references  to 
Notes  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  and  to  "  plates,"  but 
there  is  no  indication  where  notes  and  plates 
are  to  be  found,  and  they  are  not  in  the 
volume.  FREDK.  A.  EDWARDS. 


THE  YEAR  1000  A.D. 
(12  S.  viii.  369,  438,  455  ;  ix.  74,  116.) 

I  HOPE  that  I  may  be  permitted,  though 
after  a  long  interval,  to  reply  to  MR.  BASKER- 
VILLE'S  communication  at  the  last  reference. 
Absence  abroad  and  the  pressure  of  much 
occupation  since  I  returned  have  prevented 
me  from  doing  so  before. 

It  appears  that  M.  de  Pas  stated  that 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  panic  in  the  year 
1000,  owing  to  the  widespread  belief  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand,  was  an 
old  wives'  story  that  originated  in  the 
fertile  fancy  of  some  historian  or  other, 
and  has  been  copied  by  his  successors. 
I  said  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ment of  M.  de  Pas.  Thereupon  Mr.  Basker- 
ville  sent  a  long  and  learned  communication 
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to  '  N.  &  Q.,'  in  which  he  accused  me  of 
several  heinous  offences.  One  of  them  was, 
if  I  understand  him  aright,  that  I  did  not 
go  to  Paris  before  I  wrote  to  '  N.  &  Q.'  to 
examine  a  manuscript  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale.  Another  was  that  I  was  quite 
incapable  of  distinguishing  between  first- 
rate  and  secondary  authorities.  The  same 
charge,  I  may  remark,  has  been  brought 
against  a  certain  French  historian,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  the  French  people  from 
giving  his  name  to  a  handsome  boulevard, 
not  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe.  Evidently  then,  the  defect 
of  which  Mr.  Baskerville  complains  may 
coexist  with  certain  merits,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  cherish  a  modest  hope  that  I 
possess  some  small  share  of  one  or  two  of 
them. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  detail  of 
Mr.  Baskerville's  attack.  The  statement  that 
there  was  panic  about  the  year  1000  rests, 
as  far  as  I  know,  on  some  half-dozen  passages 
which  are  to  be  found  in  medieval  Latin. 
Mr.  Baskerville  takes  each  of  these  passages 
and  tries  to  prove  that  none  of  them  refer 
to  the  year  in  question.  Thus,  a  hermit 
appeared  in  Thuringia  in  the  year  960 
and  preached  that  the  end  of  the  world 
was  at  hand.  Mr.  Baskerville  says  in  effect 
that  the  preaching  had  no  particular 
reference  to  the  year  1000  ;  the  early 
Christians  were  obsessed  with  the  idea  of 
the  Second  Advent,  and  the  hermit  was 
referring  in  a  general  way  to  that.  In 
990  it .  was  said  in  a  sermon  at  Paris  that 
when  a  thousand  years  had  been  completed 
the  world  would  come  to  an  end.  Mr. 
Baskerville  points  out  that  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  thousand  years  were  to 
be  counted  from  the  year  of  the  Incarnation. 
In  the  year  1010,  says  Godellus,  many  people 
expected  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
Mr.  Baskerville  explains  that  this  fear 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  heard 
that  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  been  taken  by 
the  Turks,  and  in  any  case  it  was  the  year 
1010.  But  does  it  not  also  prove  that  men's 
minds  were  full  of  the  belief  of  the  coming 
end  of  the  world  and  that  though  it  had  not 
occurred  in  the  year  1000,  yet  the  first 
catastrophe  that  appeared  afterwards  seemed 
to  presage  it  ?  Very  likely  there  was  doubt 
in  men's  minds  as  to  whether  the  thousand 
years  were  to  be  counted  from  the  Incarna- 
tion, or  from  the  death  of  Christ,  and  this 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  wise  reticence 
displayed  by  the  Papacy,  while  men  of 


action,  like  the  King  of  France,  would 
use  the  doubt  as  an  excuse  for  persisting 
in  their  enterprise.  But  people  of  a  com- 
moner sort  would  be  incapable  of  such 
reasoning. 

I  venture  to  add  a  passage  to  those 
that  are  generally  quoted  in  connexion 
with  the  panic.  In  the  '  JEx  miraculis  S. 
Agili,  scriptis  ab  auctoribus  contempo- 
raneis  '  (Bouquet,  x.  364)  we  are  told  that 
on  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1000  "  visae 
sunt  multis  per  multa  loca  in  altitudine 
aeris  igneae  acies."  It  is  easy  from  this 
passage  to  infer  the  mentality  of  the 
spectators.  They  were  expecting,  they  were 
watching  for,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  on 
Good  Friday  of  the  year  1000,  owing  to 
their  excited  imagination,  they  saw  sights 
that  almost  corresponded  to  their  ex- 
pectations. 

None  of  the  above  quotations  may  be 
very  valuable,  if  they  are  taken  separately, 
but  their  cumulative  force  is  considerable. 
After  all,  there  was  nothing  particularly 
superstitious  in  expecting  the  end  of  the 
world  at  that  moment.  A  year  or  two  ago 
I  heard  a  very  excellent  person  declare 
at  a  lunch-party  that  she  believed  that  the 
end  of  the  world  was  coming.  Perhaps 
there  has  never  been  a  time  since  the 
Crucifixion,  when  there  have  been  wars 
and  rumours  of  wars,  men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear  and  so  on,  that  some  people 
have  not  seen  in  these  terrors  a  hint  of 
the  approaching  destruction  of  the  universe. 

However,  I  fully  sympathize  with  the 
evident  intention  of  Mr.  Baskerville's  com- 
munication, and  of  the  three  obscure 
but  learned  writers  whom  he  takes  as  his 
authorities.  It  is  just  possible  that  they 
have  already  had  some  influence,  for  I 
notice  that  Lavisse,  in  his  new  history 
of  France,  gives  to  the  panic  of  the  year 
1000  one  short  guarded  sentence.  It  is, 
however,  a  formidable  thing  to  try  and 
destroy  a  story  that  has  been  sanctioned  by 
Hallam,  Sismondi,  Michelet  and  Henri 
Martin,  but  I  know  that  they  all  had  an 
anti-medieval  bias.  With  such  bias  I  have 
no  sympathy ;  to  me  it  is  sometimes  a 
sign  of  a  narrow  intelligence  and  a  truncated 
culture,  especially  if  it  occurs  in  an  English- 
man. But,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  see  that 
"  local  and  spasmodic  "  panics  about  the 
year  1000  are  any  real  reflection  on  the 
people  of  that  period. 

T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 

The  Authors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
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'VERDANT  GREEN'  (12  S.  ix.  409).— 
Edward  Bradley's  drawings  that  eventually 
resulted  in  '  Verdant  Green '  were  done 
while  he  was  at  University  College,  Durham, 
before  or  about  1848,  when  he  took  his  B.A. 
degree.  While  he  was  there  he  made  many 
drawings  illustrating  the  more  humorous 
aspects  of  University  life,  the  best  of  which 
are  now  in  the  "Union  Society's  rooms,  and 
are  to  be  seen  on  a  reduced  scale  in  two 
plates  at  the  end  of  *  Durham  University  ' 
in  Robinson's  series  of  College  Histories, 
1904.  They  are  exceedingly  amusing  and 
the  more  interesting  to  Durham  men  from 
their  strongly  marked  local  character. 
After  Bradley  had  gone  down,  he  was  per- 
suaded to  bring  his  hero  before  the  world 
as  an  Oxford  Freshman,  some  of  the  old 
drawings,  with  new  ones  applying  to  Oxford, 
supplying  the  illustrations  of  the  letter- 
press that  he  then  wrote. 

See  the  above-named  volume,  pp.  100- 
102  ;  Durham,  University  Journal,  ix.,  150, 
and  the  '  D.N.B.'  In  The  Sphere  of  Oct. 
22,  1921 ,  are  views  of  'Verdant  Green's 
Room  in  University  College,'  and  of 
undergraduates  in  the  Union  Society's 
Library  '  Studying  a  Literary  Treasure ' 
•(the  original  '  Verdant  Green '  drawings). 

J.  T.  F. 

Winter-ton,  Lines. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  AND  THE  CHRIST  CHILD 
{12  S.  ix.  371,  415,  436). — If  MR.  EVANS'S  in- 
terest in  the  representation  of  St.  Christopher 
bearing  the  Child  Christ  is  not  confined  to 
brasses,  I  would  call  his  attention  to  one 
•of  the  fourteenth  century  which  existed 
in  St.  John's  Church,  Winchester.  St. 
Christopher  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
saints  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  many 
painted  representations  have  been  found 
throughout  England.  Generally  the  re- 
presentation was  placed  near  the  door 
that  it  might  be  seen  by  all  on  leaving  the 
-church,  as,  after  the  morning  Mass,  they  went 
to  their  daily  work.  There  was  a  belief, 
often  inscribed  below  the  picture,  "  Who- 
ever shall  behold  the  image  of  St.  Christopher 
shall  not  faint  or  fall  on  that  day."  In 
1852,  St.  John's  Church,  Winchester,  under- 
went a  ruthless  "  restoration,"  and  in  the 
process  of  destruction  some  exceedingly 
fine  and  early  frescoes  were  discovered. 
Before  they  were  destroyed,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Baigent  took  accurate  copies  which  he 
reproduced  in  The  Journal  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  (April  30,  1853, 
and  April  30,  1854).  In  the  latter  number 


will  be  found  a  copy  of  that  of  St. 
Christopher.  This  occupied  the  central 
part  of  the  south  aisle  wall  near  the  door, 
reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  pavement,  the  figure  of  the  saint 
being  over  fourteen  feet  in  height.  If  Mr. 
Evans  wishes  to  see  this  representation  and 
has  any  difficulty  in  consulting  the  Journal, 
I  can  send  him  a  tracing  and  description 
of  Baigent' s  small  scale  copy. 

RORY  FLETCHER. 
5,  Hillside  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W.2. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Weeke 
brass  or  either  of  the  other  St.  Christophers 
are  foreign ;  they  are  quite  English  in  style. 
WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

16,  Long  Acre. 

CHINESE  VASE  :  Yi  Lu  (12  S.  ix.  409).— 
As  desired,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  append- 
ing a  translation  I  have  obtained  of  the 
inscription  in  question  : — 

By  the  River  Ying  and  the  Mountain  Yang  the 
road  goes  Bast. 

To  the  South  East  by  the  mountain  gorge  one 
reaches  the  Great  River. 

The  winter  pepper-trees,  faintly  seen,  loom 
on  the  far  horizon. 

The  evening  sunlight,  now  bright,  now 
quenched,  mingles  with  the  flow  of  the  stream. 

That  lonely  village,  for  how  many  years  has 
it  leaned  on  the  shores  of  the  Yi  ? 

A  single  wild  goose,  as  the  clouds  clear,  descends 
in  the  wake  of  the  North  wind. 

Hear  me  now,  you  busy  officials  of  the  Capital ! 
Can  you  realize  that  my  heart  is  not  less  free 
than  this  little  boat  that  drifts  unmoored  upon 
the  stream  ? 

G.  W.  YOUNGER. 

2  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 

CONSTANCE  KENT  AND  THE  ROAD  MURDER. 
(12  S.  ix.  408). — I  have  a  clear  recollection 
of  all  the  facts  of  this  case.  I  understood 
at  the  time  of  her  release  that  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  and  that  she  should  change 
her  name  and  go  at  once  to  one  of  the 
colonies.  Some  people  intervened  on  her 
behalf,  took  the  passage  for  her,  and  pro- 
vided her  with  money  so  that  she  might 
make  a  fresh  start  in  life  where  she  would 
not  be  recognized.  After  her  release  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  her  in  England,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  she  could  not  have  lived  in 
England  under  her  true  name. 

I  may  add,  by  the  way,  that  before  she 
pleaded  guilty,  Coleridge,  who  defended  her, 
warned  her  that  she  would  be  sentenced 
to  death,  but  she  replied  that  she  knew 
that,  but  was  determined  to  clear  her 
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father's  character.  Many  persons  could 
not  believe,  until  she  confessed,  that  she  had 
committed  the  murder. 

I  think  a  rumour  reached  England  long 
after  her  release  that  Constance  Kent  had 
died  in  one  of  the  colonies. 


HARRY  B.  POLAND. 


Inner  Temple. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  HARCOURT  (12  S.  ix. 
409). — The  answer  to  MR.  W.  HARCOTTRT- 
BATH'S  queries  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Bernard  was   the  Dane  who  fled  from 
Denmark  with  his  kinsman  Rollo   in   876, 
descended  on  Harfleur  and  gave  the  name 
of    Normandy    to    the    country    they    con- 
quered. 

Rollo  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy in  912  on  doing  homage  to  King 
Charles  the  Simple. 

2.  Bernard's  great-granddaughter  married 
the  Comte  d'Eu,  second  son  of  Richard  I., 
Duke  of  Normandy. 

Only  two  Harcourts  appear  to  have 
been  present  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings — 
Errand,  who  commanded  the  Archer  Guard 
at  the  battle,  and  his  brother,  Robert,  who 
became  the  first  Baron  de  Harcourt. 
Another  brother,  Arnold,  was  sent  for  out 
of  Normandy  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
1068,  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  England 
by  the  Danes,  in  an  engagement  with  whom 
he  was  slain. 

3.  There  is  no  trace  of  Errand  de  Har- 
court from  the  time  of  his  return  to  Nor- 
mandy after  the  coronation  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

4.  Sir    William   Harcouct    never    claimed 
"  descent  from  the  Plantagenets  " — this  was 
a  newspaper  invention,  but  he  was  in  fact 
descended  through  his  paternal  grandmother 
from    King    Edward    I.,    and    through    Sir 
Richard  de  Harcourt  (1293)  from  Kenneth  I. 
{MacAlpine)  of  Scotland.  TI 

LEGAL  COSTUME  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  (12  S.  ix.  407). — I  can  only  help 
RESTORATION  with  one  authority  and  that 
not  on  "  outside  of  the  Courts."  Roger 
North  ('  Examen,'  c.  iii.,  p.  195,  ed.  1740) 
says  : — "  Mr.  Smith,  a  Barrister  ...  at 
the  Trials  [when  Gates  was  a  witness]  stood 
in  his  Bar-Gown  guarded  with  black  velvet 
conspicuously  at  his  elbow,"  &c.  I  hope 
RESTORATION  will  publish^what  he  collects. 

H.  C N. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    MILITARY     SER- 
VICE  :        DRAX    FAMILY    (12    S.   ix.    408, 
j  436). — In    the    British    West    Indies    there 
I  were  always  regiments  of  militia,  and  the 
I  officers,  who  were  usually  leading  merchants 
I  or   sugar   planters,   were   commissioned   by 
the  Governor  and  Council. 

I  made  the  following  note  in  1914  in  the 
Record  Office  of  Barbados  : — 

"  200  acres,  50  by  40  chains,  bounded  out  for 
Capt.  James  Drax,  per  me  John  Swanne,  21  Deer., 
1636.  Recorded  21  July,  1639"  (vol.  i.,  p.  736). 
In  further  deeds  of  1641,  1643  and  1647  he  was 
still  styled  "  Capt."  with  "  Esq."  added.  In 
1647  Lygon  in  his  History  wrote,  "  that  Col. 
James  Drax  from  a  stock  of  £300  had  raised  his 
fortune  to  such  a  height,  that  he  said  he  would 
not  go  to  England,  till  he  were  able  to  purchase 
an  estate  there  of  £10,000  per  annum." 

He  was  one  of  the  first  planters  to  make 
sugar.  In  1650,  being  a  Parliament  man, 
the  Royalists  fined  him  80,0001b.  of  sugar, 
and  he  retired  to  England  for  a  time.  He 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Barbados,  January,  1654,  and  knighted  by 
Cromwell,  Jan.  6,  1657.  He  died  in  London, 
March  8,  1661,  aged  52  ;  m.i.  in  St.  Anne 
and  St.  Agnes  in  Aldersgate  Street. 

His  eldest  son  James  was  also  knighted, 
June  18,  1660,  but  died  s.p.  in  March,  1663. 
The  next  son,  Henry,  was  also  a  planter, 
Colonel  and  member  of  Council  in  1667, 
and  died  s.p.  in  1682. 

In    the    parish    register    of     St.    Michael, 
I  Barbados,  I  saw  the  burial  entry  of  another 
;  brother:       "1671,     July     30,     Coll:       Jn<> 
|  Drax  in  ye  Ch  :  "     One  of  their  sisters  had 
!  a  very  unusual  name,  Phallatia  or  Palathia. 
Drax  Hall,  the  old  Cromwellian  planta- 
tion  house   in   St.    George's   parish,  is   still 
I  standing. 

The   Colonial    State   Papers   and    '  Cava- 
I  liers  and  Roundheads  in  Barbados,'  by  my 
ilate     friend    Mr.     Darnell     Davis,    C.M.G., 
should  be  consulted. 

V.  L.  OLIVER,  F.S.A. 
Wey  mouth. 

FAMILIES  OF  PRE -REFORMATION  PRIESTS 
(12  S.  ix.  290,  335). — Perhaps  MAJOR  RUDKIN 
does  not  know  Lea's  '  History  of  Celibacy 
in  the  Christian  Church,'  published  by 
Macmillan  in  1907.  C.  E.  S. 

BURIAL  REGISTERS  :  ST.  KATHARINE'S, 
LONDON  (12  S.  ix.  408). — No  doubt  the 
Master  of  St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  Regent's 
Park  (to  which  site  the  ancient  charitable 
foundation  was  removed  in  1825,  when  its 
original  site  was  sold  to  the  Dock  Company ), 
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would  state  where  the  old  burial  registers 
now  are.  R.  S.  P. 

The  chapsl  and  hospital  were  purchased  by 
the  Dock  Company  in  1825  for  £125,000, 
and  the  present  chapel  and  buildings  were 
erected  in  Regent's  Park.  Some  of  the  tombs, 
the  pulpit  and  other  fragments  were  pre- 
served, but  the  walls  are  entirely  modern. 
At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  Dr. 
Ducarel  published  a  History,  and  in  1824 
J.  B.  Nichols,  F.S.A.,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
foundation,  in  which  will  be  found  a  list  of 
monuments  and  inscriptions  to  persons 
buried  at  St.  Katharine's.  Possibly  the  pre- 
sent Master  has  charge  of  the  registers  as  he 
has  a  number  of  interesting  relics  at  his 
house.  WALTER  E.  GAWTHOBP. 

16,  Long  Acre,  London. 

"STANDARDS"  (12  S.  ix.  388).— Martha 
Whately,  the  widow  of  William  Whately, 
vicar  of  Banbury,  by  will  dated  Dec.  2,  1641, 
disposed  of  many  articles  specifically,  some 
being  in  her  own  house  and  some  in  the 
house  of  her  mother-in-law,  both  houses  being 
settled  on  her  son  George,  on  the  respective 
deaths  of  herself  and  her  mother-in-law.  In 
her  will  she  says  :  "  Item,  my  will  is  that  there 
be  left  for  standards  in  both  houses  .  .  ." 
Then  follows  a  long  list  of  furniture  and 
household  things  ending  with  the  words, 
"  with  such  things  else  that  be  usually  left 
in  freeholds  that  the  houses  be  not  defaced. 
Also  my  meaning  is  that  my  son  George  take 
any  of  the  things  left  him  in  the  houses  to 
dispose  of  as  he  thinks  best  for  his  use." 

A.  D.  T. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME 
(12  S.  ix.  230,  273,  312,  336,  376,  415,  436). 
—The  famous  Thomas  Lynacre,  1460-1524, 
who  was  rector  of  Wigan,  had  a  brother 
of  the  same  name,  as  is  seen  by  his  will 
quoted  in  Bridgeman's  '  History  of  Wigan,' 
pp.  90-92.  The  excerpt  is  as  follows  : — 
"  Item,  I  bequeth  to  Thomas  Lynacre, 
my  brother,  xls  "  ;  concerning  which  Canon 
Bridgeman  comments  : — "  It  is  remark- 
able that  his  brother  should  have  borne 
the  same  Christian  name  as  himself,  but  this 
was  not  very  unusual."  A.  J.  H.  WIGAN. 

DR.  BIRD,  AMERICAN  NOVELIST  (12  S. 
ix.  408). — Robert  Montgomery  Bird  was 
born  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  Feb.  6,  .1805, 
and  died  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Jan.  22,  1854.  After  taking  a  medical 
degree  at  Philadelphia  he  practised  for  one 
year  only,  and  then  became  a  contributor 
to  The  Monthly  Magazine  of  Philadelphia 


and  wrote  three  tragedies,  '  The  Gladiator,* 
'  Oraloosa '  and  '  The  Broker  of  Bogota.* 
These  were  popular  in  their  time,  and  the 
principal  character  of  the  first  was  one  of 
the  favourite  personations  of  Edward  For- 
rest. His  first  novel,  '  Calavar,  the  Knight 
of  the  Conquest,'  appeared  in  1834,  and  his 
second,  '  The  Infidel ;  or  the  Fall  of  Mexico,' 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1835. 
As  the  scene  of  both  of  these  is  laid  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  is  the 
one  that  C.  L.  S.  wants.  These  two  novels 
were  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  '  The 
Hawks  of  Hawk  Hollow,'  '  Sheppard 
Lee,'  'Nick  of  the  Woods'  (1837),  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Kentucky  about 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  '  Peter  Pil- 
grim '  (1838),  a  collection  of  tales  and 
sketches,  and  '  The  Adventures  of  Robin 
Day'  (1839).  In  1839  Dr.  Bird  returned 
to  his  native  village,where  he  took  to  farming 
on  an  extensive  scale,  but  for  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  edited  The  North  American 
Gazette  at  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  became 
a  joint  proprietor. 

The  above  account  is  taken  from  '  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,' 
and  '  Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Universal 
Biography.'  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

[MB.  ARCHIBALD  SPABKE  also  thanked  fop 
reply.  He  mentions  that  of  these  books  only 
'  Nick  of  the  Woods  '  is  now  in  print  (Nicholson, 
London,  2s.  6d.).  This  is  published  without  the 
author's  name.] 

PHARAOH  AS  A  SURNAME  (12  S.  ix.  407). — 
This  name  is  given  by  Bardsley  in  his  well- 
known  work,  and  is,  he  thinks,  a  corruption 
of  some  local  or  other  surname  on  Biblical 
lines.  He  suggests  that  it  may  be 
"  Farrow,"  but  has  nothing  on  the  latter 
under  F.  Is  it  not  extremely  likely  to  be  a 
scriptural  spelling  of  Faroe,  signifying  "  the 
man  from  Faroe,  "  or  the  Faroe  Islander  I 
C.  J.  TOTTENHAM. 

Diocesan  Library,  Liverpool. 

The  poll-book  of  the  noted  Yorkshire 
County  Election  of  May- June,  1807,  gives 
the  name  of  a  voter  resident  at  Whitby  as 
"  Pharoah,  George,  Shipwright." 

W.  B.  H. 

GLASS-PAINTERS  or  YORK  (12  S.  ix. 
364). — "  Hagemoor  "  coals  must  refer  clearly 
to  Haigh  Moor,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire, 5J  miles  north-west  of  Wakefield,  still 
well  known  for  its  coal. 

•    H.  W.  DICKINSON. 


•• 
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QUOTATIONS  ON  CHEESE  (12  S.  ix.  188, 
235,255,335). — I  have  noted  the  following 
sayings  about  cheese,  and  send  them 
because  such  are  being  asked  for.  I 
have,  however,  no  reference  for  them. 

(a)  There  is  no  cheese,  be  it  good,  be  it  bad, 
But  praise  it  hath,  and  hath  had. 

(6)  Cheese,  you  know,  is  a  peevish  elf, 
Digests  everything  but  itself. 

(c)  Eat  of  the  bread,  but  smell  of  the  cheese. 

I  cannot  say  whether  the  reason  for  (c) 
is  expressed  in  the  preceding  saying,  or 
whether  it  is  on  the  same  idea  as  "  potatoes 
and  point  "  in  Ireland.  QUILL. 

THOMAS  LINWOOD  STRONG  (12  S.  ix. 
409). — From  Foster's  l  Alumni '  and  other 
sources  it  appears  that  Thomas  Linwood 
Strong  was  the  elder  son  of  Clement  Samuel 
Strong,  Esq.,  of  Limpsfield,  Surrey.  He 
was  educated  at  Harrow  (1802-4)  and  Oriel 
College,  Oxon ;  first-class  classics  and 
maths.  ;B.A.  1807;  M.A.  1810;  B.D. 1817 ; 
ordained  deacon  1809;  priest  1810;  rector  of 
Titsey,  Surrey,  1811-22;  rector  of  St. 
Michael.  Queenhithe,  1822-44;  rector  of 
Sedgefield,  1844-65;  hon.  canon  of  Dur- 
ham, 1844.  He  married  Anna  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  G.  Tritton,  Esq.,  by  whom  he 
had  issue.  He  died  Sept.  26,  1865. 

H.  G.  HARBISON. 

"  South  Cottage,"  Ruislip. 

NAMING  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS  IN  INNS  (12 
S.  ix.  189,  231,  255,  274,  318,  377).— The 
Engineers'  Club,  recently  opened  at  Coventry 
Street  London,  has  its  rooms  named  after 
Stephenson,  Watt,  Trevithick,  Faraday 
and  Wren.  A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

HERALDIC  :  THE  HELMET  (12  S.  ix. 
371,  434). — The  following  extracts  will 
show  the  modernity  of  this  matter  : — • 

The  present  custom  of  using  various  types 
of  helm  facing  different  ways  to  denote  grades 
of  rank  is  comparatively  recent  .  .  .  and 
utterly  subversive  of  the  proper  method  of 
displaying  a  crest  which  should  invariably  face 
the  same  way  as  the  wearer. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century .  .  . 
the  helm  .  .  .  found  on  seals  or  monu- 
ments or  buildings  is  almost  invariably  shown 
in  profile  .  .  .  the  most  convenient  way  of 
displaying  the  crest.  (W.  St.  John  Hope,  1913.) 

Modern  heralds  .  .  .  have  introduced 
fanciful  and  singularly  unbecoming  forms  of 
helms  and  have  adopted  absurdly  complicated 
rules  for  their  disposition.  Such  rules  were 
altogether  unknown  in  the  palmy  days  of  early 
Heraldry.  (Boutell,  1863.) 

WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 
16,  Long  Acre,  London. 


NOTTING  BARN  FARM  (12  S.  ix.  370, 
414). — Cunningham's  '  London  '  gives  the 
derivation  "  from  the  manor  of  Knotting- 
bernes,  Knutting-barnes,  sometimes  written 
Netting  or  Nutting-barnes."  (Quoted  from 
Lyson's  'Environs,'  iii.,  p.  174.) 

WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

16,  Long  Acre,  London. 

STILTON  CHEESE  (12  S.  ix.  406). — The 
account  given  at  the  reference  is  corroborated 
by  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Gretton,  D.D.,  head- 
master of  Stamford  Grammar  School, 
1834-72,  who  was  born  in  1803.  In 
'Memory's  Harkback'  (1889),  p.  265,  he 
wrote  : — 

All  people  that  know  what  is  good  can  appre- 
ciate Stilton  cheese,  but  how  many  people  can 
tell  you  off-hand  why  it  is  called  Stilton,  or 
whence  was  its  origin  ?  In  the  village  of  Old 
Dalby,  Leicestershire,  these  delectables  were 
originally  made  by  a  farmer's  wife  whose  brother 
was  the  landlord  of  the  hotel  at  Stilton.  To  him 
the  sister  consigned  her  dainties,  as,  being  on  the 
Great  Northern  Road,  and  all  the  coaches  and 
posting  halting  at  the  inn,  it  afforded  the  most 
likely  market  for  them.  You  used  to  see  a  great 
pile  of  them  in  front  of  the  house,  and  smart 
traffic  was  done  with  the  travellers  and  coach 
passengers. 

W.  B.  H. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (12  S.  ix.  410). — 3.  Mrs. 
Sarah  (Knowles)  Bolton,  born  Knowles  at 
Farmington,  Connecticut,  Sept.  15,  1841,  died 
i  Feb.  21,  1916,  having  married  Charles  E.  Bolton, 
a  philanthropical  merchant,  by  whom  she  had 
issue.  She  was  a  somewhat  voluminous  writer, 
and  was  the  author  of  lines  (?  a  sonnet)  called 
'  The  Inevitable,'  which  begin  "  I  like  the  man 
who  faces  what  he  must "  ;  but  I  am  unable  to 
say  where  these  are  to  be  found. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

4.  The  quotation  is  from  Washington  Irving' s 
'  Sketch  Book,'  chapter  on  *  Rural  Funerals.' 

W.  E.  WILSON. 
Hawick. 


ENGLISH  ARMY  SLANG  AS   USED   IN 

THE   GREAT   WAR. 
(12  S.  ix.  341,  378,  383,  415,  423.) 
IMPRESSIONS  AND  RECOLLECTIONS. 
THE    perusal    of    two    books    which    have 
appeared  within  a  few  months  of  each  other 
— F.     Dechelette's     '  L' Argot     des     Poilus ' 
and  A.  Dauzat's  '  L' Argot  de  la  Guerre  ' — 
dealing  with  linguistic  developments  within 
the  French  Army  during  the  war  and  giving 
some     thousand     words     and     expressions 
which  are  new,  either  in  form  or  meaning, 
and    so,    though    quite    intelligible    to    the 
French  soldier,  yet  need  some  explanation 
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for  the  French  civilian,  suggests  the  question 
whether  there  has  been  any  similar  process 
at  work  among  the  British  troops  on  active 


France,   the   sudden  grouping  to- 


servce. 
As  in 

gether  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
in  one  occupation,  definitely  distinct,  at 
times  almost  to  the  point  of  geographical 
separation  even  within  the  homeland,  from 
the  remainder  of  the  population,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  gradual  growth  of  an  Army  slang 
richer  and  more  varied  than  ever  before, 
so  one  would  at  first  sight  expect  a  similar 
wealth  of  new  forms  and  expressions  in 
our  own  Army.  Yet  on  the  whole  very 
little  of  the  existing  Army  slang  has  found 


which  was  already  considerable  ;  the  various 
forms  and  varieties  of  civilian  slang,  chiefly, 
owing  to  the  enormous  fascination  of  the 
capital  and  the  prestige  of  its  inhabitants, 
those  peculiar  to  Paris  ;  the  languages  of  the 
troops  of  foreign  origin  with  whom  the 
French  soldier  came  in  contact,  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree,  the  varying  dialects  spoken 
among  the  French  troops  ;  and,  finally,  most 
interesting  of  all,  the  numerous  war-time 
creations,  not  of  course  in  the  absolute  but 
in  the  relative  sense — fresh  developments 
and  combinations  of  already  existing 
material  according  to  the  various  tendencies 
which  govern  the  evolution  of  language  in 
general  and  of  slang  in  particular. 

its  way  into  print,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  I  In  our  own  Army  the  same  main  divisions 
been  the  subject  of  any  serious  inquiry.  I  are  noticeable  but  in  different  proportions. 
Though  a  study  of  the  subject  from  adequate  j  The  pre-war  slang,  for  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
material  would  probably  reveal  a  larger  with  Dauzat  (cf.  p.  20  op.  cit.)  that  since 


number  of  expressions  than  one  can  put 
together  from  personal  experience,  I  do 
not  think  the  war  slang  of  the  Army  would 
compare  in  richness  with  that  of  the  poilu. 
If,  as  Niceforo  maintains  in  his  '  Genie 


Britain  had  no  permanent  Army,  the  war 
slang  is  quite  a  new  creation,  which  covered 
a  small  but  well-defined  area,  was  the  pro- 
perty, in  the  first  place,  of  the  old  Regular 
Army  and  contained  a  large  number  of  ex- 


de  1'Argot,'  one  of  the  distinctive  features  I  pressioris  derived  from  that  Army's  life  in  the 
of  slang  is   the  element   of  secrecy  which !  East.     For  various  reasons  these  terms  have 


consciously  or  otherwise  presides  over 
its  development,  we  may  perhaps  arrive 
at  a  partial  explanation  of  the  discrepancy 
in  quantity  between  British  and  French 
Army  slang  by  following  a  line  of  thought 
suggested  by  that  view.  In  France,  where 
compulsory  service  was  the  rule,  practi- 
cally every  man,  having  had  a  certain 
amount  of  military  education,  was  conver- 
sant with  the  common  terms  of  the  military 
vocabulary  ;  so,  when  trench  warfare  de- 
veloped in  the  winter  of  1914,  bringing  with  it 
a  clear  distinction  of  front  and  back  areas, 
apparently  there  arose  a,  probably  largely 
unconscious,  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
actual  combatants  to  show  the  civilian 
that,  whatever  he  knew  of  the  Army  of 
his  own  day,  he  had  yet  no  part  in  the 
experiences  of  the  new  warfare,  and  that  how- 
ever much  the  soldier  might  be  in  the  France 
of  the  civilian  yet  he  was  not  of  it.  In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
majority  of  men  were  almost  entirely 
ignorant  of  matters  military,  the  technical 
terms  themselves,  being  unknown,  served 
the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  civilian 
the  impression  that,  while  he  was  "  out. of  it," 
the  soldier  had  been  initiated  into  a  new  life. 


not  always  caught  on  in  the  new  Armies 
called  into  being  by  the  needs  of  the  war,  and 
inquiry  would  probably  show  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  these  terms  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Territorials  who  relieved  the  Indian 
garrison  than  by  those  troops  who  served  on 
the  Western  front. 

Moreover,  since  the  border-line  between 
slang  and  colloquial  English  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  sharply  defined  as  that  between 
argot  and  the  everyday  language  in  France, 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  assign  any 
given  expression  used  in  the  Army  and  also 
used  in  civil  life  to  one  or  other  of  the  above 
categories.  Further,  the  British  cast  of 
mind  does  not  appear  to  indulge  in  the 
numerous  suffix  substitutions  and  similar 
deformations  of  words  to  which  French  slang 
seems  prone,  but  to  be  content  with  the 
limited  amount  of  emphasis  and  energy 
which  can  be  obtained  by  the  constant  re- 
iteration of  "  Old  Bill's  "  blanks  ;  inciden- 
tally, these  were  one  cause  of  his  popularity 
in  the  Army,  because,  as  a  "  mate  "  of  mine 
expressed  it,  "he  always  puts  them  in  the 
right  place." 

Again,  since  the  military  terms  them- 
selves served  very  largely  the  purposes  of 


The  study  of  wartime  slang  in  the  French  ,  slang,  there  was  not  the  same  impulse  to 
Army  has  shown  that  it  is  derived  from  four  j  create  new  terms  as  was  the  case  in  France, 
well-defined  sources  :  the  pre-war  Army  slang,  and  we  have  here  a  possible  explanation  of 
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a  striking  difference  between  the  slang  of 
the  two  Armies  :  the  number  of  expressions 
denoting  articles  of  equipment  in  the  French 
and  their  comparative  absence  in  the  British. 
Considering  the  volume  and  intensity  of  im- 
precation called  forth  on  occasions  by  that 
harmless  and  necessary  article  of  equipment, 
the  soldier's  pack,  one  would  expect  to  find 
at  least  one  generally  accepted  slang  term 
for  it.  Usually,  however,  it  is  referred  to  as 
"  the  —  —  pack,"  the  nature  of  the  blank 
varying  with  the  intensity  of  the  emotion 
concerned  ;  the  only  expression  I  have  come 
acrops  is  "  Charley,"  where  we  have  a  trans- 
ference of  meaning  from  a  natural  to  an 
artificial  hump  on  the  back.  Certainly  I 
have  never  discovered  anyone  who  thought 
it  worth  while  to  write  a  poem  in  its  praise  as 
is  the  case  of  the  French  (cf.  Dechelette, 
s.v.  '  Azor  '). 

So  much  then  for  generalities ;  until  the 
necessary  material  is  available  it  would  be 
useless  and  indeed  undesirable  to  attempt 
further  treatment  of  the  broad  aspects  of  the 
case.  It  will  not,  however,  be  without  in- 
terest to  set  down  a  few  remarks  bearing  on 
the  conditions  under  which  expressions 
were  disseminated  in  the  Army,  not,  of  course 
as  dogmatic  assertions  but  as  personal  ob- 
servations in  more  or  less  isolated  cases ; 
further,  since  the  Western  front  is  the  only 
one  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  what 
follows  is  restricted  in  its  application  to  that 
front. 

Since  our  troops  in  France  were  in  a  foreign 
country  the  difference  in  language  separated 
them  at  once  from  the  civil  inhabitants,  and 
so  a  lingua  franca  quickly  sprang  up,  which, 
as  it  was  intended  to  facilitate  mutual  com- 
prehension, was  in  its  nature  the  very  reverse 
of  slang.  Also,  as  the  Territorial  divisions 
which  went  overseas  in  the  spring  of  1915  re- 
tained throughout  their  individuality  and 
had  already  adopted  the  terms  of  the  lingua 
franca  for  the  everyday  necessities  of  life, 
the  pre-war  slang  names  for  those  same 
things,  when  they  penetrated  from  the 
regular  to  the  territorial  units,  already  had 
well-established  rivals  to  meet  and  in  many 
cases  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  foothold  ; 
when  used  it  was  generally  in  conscious 
imitation  of  the  regular  to  induce  the  belief 
that  the  speaker  was  an  "  old  sweat  "  and 
not  because  they  came  naturally  to  him. 
These  pre-war  terms,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
goes,  came  into  more  general  use  after  the 
arrival  of  new  Army  units  ;  as  is  well  known, 
in  order  to  make  them  efficient  front-line 


troops  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  policy  was- 
adopted  of  mixing  Regular  and  New  Army 
brigades   in   the   same   divisions,    and   it   is 
probably  due  to  this  cause  that  the  pre-war 
slang  met  with  more  success,  as  I  believe  it 
did,  among  them  than  among  the  Territorials. 
Of   universal   application   we   get,  in  the 
j  first  place,  Blighty,  both  in  its  primary  sense 
|  of  England  and  home  and  in  its  secondary 
|  meaning   of   a   wound   not   severe  in  itself 
but  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  man's 
"  mates,"  to  warrant  the  evacuation  of  the 
wounded  man  to  England  ;    then  the  ad- 
jective cushy,  the  meaning  of  which  is  always 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  speaker  and 
generally    conveys    a    suggestion    of    (often 
good-humoured)  envy  ;  and,  finally,  the  name 
of  that  constant  companion  of  the  soldier 
at  the  front  which  gives  a  sinister  meaning 
to   the   apparently  harmless  phrase   "  have 
a  chat  "  ;  incidentally  this  old  slang  name 
j  had,  in  the  north-country  unit  to  which  I 
belonged,    a   very  formidable   rival   in   the 
dialect  word  "  lop." 

As,  while  the  division  was  in  action,  one 

hardly  ever  saw  men  of  units  other  than 

those  of  one's  own  brigade — and  especially 

was    this    the    case   with    the    infantry — in 

many  cases  a  slang  term  seems  to  be  coined 

in  one  division  and  to  remain  for  a  time  the 

|  property    of    that    division,    and    does    not 

!  spread  until  the  division  is  out  "  on  rest." 

!  Even  then  the  communication  is  more  often 

I  than    not    indirect  ;      the    medium    would 

;  appear  to  be  the  semi -permanent  formations 

I  such  as  H.A.  batteries  and  D.A.C.'s,  which 

i  spent  long  periods  in  villages  well  behind 

the  line  and  thus  came  in  contact  with  men 

from  wider  sections  of  the  front. 

It  would  appear  that,  whereas  the  French 
soldier  seems  to  have  resented  to  a  certain 
extent  the  usage  and  coinage  of  Army 
slang  terms  by  the  papers — poilu,  for 
instance,  so  popular  in  the  journalistic 
world,  fell  into  disrepute  among  the  soldiers 
themselves  (cf.  Dauzat,  p.  52) — the  British , 
on  the  other  hand,  rather  seems  to  have 
welcomed  it.  Thus  it  is  almost  certainly 
due  to  the  vogue  of  "  Boche  "  and  "  Hun  " 
in  the  papers  that  he  has  adopted  them  ; 
his  own  name  for  them  seems  to  have 
undergone  a  change  during  the  war,  the 
"  Fritz "  and  the  "  Alleyman "  of  the 
earlier  days  giving  place  to  the  "  Jerry  " 
of  the  later  period  with  its  subtle  sense  of 
patronage,  used  especially  during  1918,  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  already  in  use  after 
the  retreat  in  early  1917.  Whether  it  be 
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a,  false  impression  due  to  the  fact  that  from 
November,  1916,  to  March,  1917, 1  was  with 
my  reserve  unit  in  England  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  winter  of 
1916  marks  a  distinct  break  in  the  develop- 
ment of  war  slang  in  our  Army. 

One  source  of  Army  slang  which  has 
appealed  to  the  British  and  for  which, 
owing  to  the  differing  conditions,  there  was, 
so  far  as  the  Western  front  was  concerned, 
very  little  occasion  among  the  French 
is  the  deformation  of  foreign  (in  this  case 
French)  words  and  phrases  due.  in  the 
first  place,  to  faulty  pronunciation,  but  often 
deliberately  extended  with  humorous  in- 
tent ;  this  was  one  cause  of  the  Army  ver- 
sions of  the  more  familiar  place-names  of 
Northern  France,  as  in  many  cases  the  name 
was  seen  before  being  heard — hence  Wipers. 
Of  this  class  probably  the  most  common 
is  napoo,  which  quickly  became  synonymous 
with  "  finished,"  and  then,  following  a  well- 
known  tendency  of  slang,  with  "  dead." 
Another  favourite  is  trezbeans,  which  is 
originally  faulty  pronunciation  extended 
for  the  sake  of  the  humorous  reference  to 
a  certain  staple  article  of  diet ;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  phrase  like  common  tallow  candles 
is  a  deliberate  perversion  of  "  comment 
allez-vous,"  and  so  there  should  be  no  sur- 
prise at  finding  a  variety  of  answers  from 
the  simple  trezbeans  to  the  somewhat 
recondite  fray  bentos. 

I  have  mentioned  the  break  which 
apparently  occurs  in  Army  slang  about  the 
winter  of  1916,  and  though  this  may  be 
largely  fancy  it  is  perhaps  worth  noting 
that  it  was  about  this  time  that  men  from 
the  Eastern  theatres  of  war  began  to  make 
their  way  in  appreciable  numbers  into  the 
forces  on  the  Western  front  and  to  bring 
with  them  their  own  special  vocabulary 
derived  from  their  experiences  in  Egypt 
and  Salonica  ;  perhaps  the  word  which  had 
the  greatest  success  is  bucJcshee,  which, 
though  forming  part  of  the  pre-war  slang, 
seems  to  have  acquired  new  vitality  from 
the  re -introduction  of  the  Army  to  the 
original  ;  personally  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  it  used  until  the  period  to  which  I 
have  referred. 

In  spite  of  the  large  numbers  involved 
the  British  soldier  does  not  appear  to  have 
developed  a  common  name  for  himself  ;  as 
far  as  the  soldier  in  general  is  concerned 
one  has  usually  to  fall  back  on  Tommy  for 
want  of  a  better,  though  one  never  feels 
quite  comfortable  in  using  it,  as  it  suggests 


memories  of  patronage  from  papers  and  the 

I  well-meaning  individuals  who  provided  free 

i  concerts     and     innocuous     drinks     to     the 

|  soldier  ;      for    the    infantry    in    particular, 

j  however    the    enormous    impetus    given    to 

I  the  use  of  initials  to  indicate  the  thing  by 

their    constant    use    in   reference    to  Army 

departments  and  offices  has  led  to  the  great 

success  of  the  humorous  coinage  P.B.I. 

Neither  does  he  appear  to  have  evolved 
any   new    generic    name    for    his    Allies- — 
"  Frenchies  "  and  "-Belgiques  "  being  usual 
terms- — with    one    exception,    which    is    in 
universal  use  and  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
successes  of  the  war.     In  the  early  spring 
|  of   1917  there  arrived  on  the  British  front 
the  first  contingents  of  Portuguese  ;    at  the 
same  period  the  troops  were  suffering  from 
a  superabundance  of  pork  and  beans,  which 
met  with  immense  success  among  our  new 
Allies.     The  association  of   ideas    thus    en- 
gendered    proved     irresistible  ;      a     highly 
successful  parody,  dealing  with  rations,  of 
one  of  the  numbers  in   '  Chu  Chin  Chow,' 
which    was    a    feature    of    the    divisional 
j  concert  party's  show  and  in  which  occurred 
the  line  "  Pork  and  beans  for  the  Portuguese  " 
i  helped    to    spread    the   new   phrase.     In    a 
i  very  short  time  the  expression  "  Pork  and 
I  beans  "  to  denote  the  Portuguese  achieved 
j  such     success     that     the     powers -that -be, 
i  fearing  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  insult, 
issued  a  stringent  order  to  the  effect  that  it 
and  similar  expressions  were  not  to  be  used , 
as   they   were   calculated   to   prejudice   the 
good  relations   between   ourselves   and   our 
oldest  Allies.     Nevertheless  the  phrase  still 
lives. 

The  following  notes  on  words  which  have 
already  appeared  in  the  *  N.  &  Q.'  lists 
may  be  acceptable  : — 

1.  DUGOUT.      In  its  acceptation  of  shel- 
ter   this    expression    is    certainly    pre-war, 
but   the   land   of   its    origin   needs   further 
investigation.     Its  use  in  this  general  sense 

!  in  America  is  attested  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Mark  Twain  :  "  We  have 
named  it  Cain.  She  caught  it  .  .  .in 
the  timber  a  couple  of  miles  from  our 
'dug-out.'  "  (Adam's  Diary:  'Next  Year.') 

2.  WINDY.     The     group     of     expressions 
for    fear    and    its    manifestations    centring 
round  this  word  were  of  course  extremely 
common  during  the  war,  but  the  less  usual 
parallel    series    with    "  breeze "    leads    me 
to  inquire  whether  there  is  by  any  chance 
any  connexion  between  the  modern  phrase 
and     those     embodying     the     Elizabethan 
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"  breese  "  (  =  gadfly)  as  used  in  '  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,'  III.  x.  14,  and  elsewhere. 

3.  Go  WEST.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  explanation  sometimes  given  in 
the  Army  connecting  this  phrase  with  the 
song  "  Drake  is  going  West  "  is  a  piece 
of  popular  etymology,  but  another  ex- 
planation given  me  by  a  brother  officer 
merits  more  serious  consideration.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  phrase  derives  from 
the  days  of  the  opening  up  of  the  Middle 
West  in  America,  and  that,  from  first  ex- 
pressing a  geographical  fact,  it  came  by  a 
natural  transference  of  ideas  to  mean 
"  failure  to  return  "  and  then,  by  further 
development,  "  death."  As  the  British 
Western  front  ran  roughly  north  and  south, 
the  bases  and  beyond  them  "  Blighty " 
lay  in  the  general  conception  in  a  vague 
westerly  direction,  and  so — assuming  the 
American  origin  of  the  expression — "  to 
go  west  "  would  coincide  in  meaning  with 
the  English  use  of  "to  go  home,"  to  signify 
"to  die."  That  some  such  expression  has 
long  been  known  in  America  seems  to  be 
attested  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Leland's  '  Hans  Breitmann  Ballads  '  : — 

De  shparrow  falls  ground-downvarts, 

Or  drafels  to  de  West ; 

De  shparrows  dat  coom  afder 

Bild  shoost  de  same  oldt  nest. 

'  Schnitzerl's  Philosopede,'  ii. 
ALEXANDER  BELL. 

PIASSER  (p.  384,  A)  is  certainly  a 
shortened  form  of  "  piasaba  brush,"  the 
official  nomenclature  for  the  weapon  which 
is  used  for  cleaning  the  bores  of  all  guns. 

Piasaba  is  a  stout  woody  fibre  obtained 
from  the  leaf -stalks  of  two  Brazilian  palm 
trees,  Attalea  funifera  and  Leopoldinia 
piassaba,  and  imported  to  England  for  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  brooms,  brushes,  &c. 
J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

May  I  offer  the  following  comments  on 
words  already  published  : — 
DIGGER  (p.  344,  A).     The  N.Z.  troops  were  strongly 

of  the  opinion -that  this  applied  to  them  alone 

and  not  to  the  Australian  troops. 
GYPO  (pp.  344,  379,  A).     The  criticism  that  this 

was  not  used  for  an  Egyptian  is  undoubtedly 

wrong.     In     September,      1914,      "  Gippie  " 

was  usually  heard,  but  by  the  end  of  the  year 

the  private  soldier  had  altered  it  to  "  Gypo." 

Used  also  for  gravy  or  syrup. 
SQUARE-PUSHING  (p.  344,  C).     To  walk  out  with  a 

girl.     (Cf.  phrase  "  square-pushing  boots.") 
SWEATING    ON    THE   TOP   LINE    (p.    348,   C).     A 

phrase  from  the  game  of  "  House." 
COMIC    CUTS     (p.     345,    C).     Usually  applied    to 

Brigade  Intelligence  Summary. 

A.  W.  BOYD. 


PORK  AND  BEANS  (p.  344,  A). 

R.). 


Also  The  Queen's 
(R.W.  Surrey 
PIG-STICKER  (p.  345,  B).     Also  sword  with  cavalry 

and  yeomanry. 
COMIC   CUTS  (p.  345,  A).     Not  Divisional  Orders, 

but  Intelligence  issued  through  Division. 
DINKUM  (p.  384,  C).     "  Posh,"  swagger.     "  A  din- 
kum  shine  "  on  the  boots. 

B.    S. 


BOLO  (p.  343,  A).     Air  Ministry. 


L.  W. 


Looking  through  the  lists  at  ante,  pp.  341 

and  378,  I  find  extra  meanings  and  words 

which  occur  to  me  as -follow  : — 

WHIZZ-BANG  (p.  345,  A  ;  348,  C).  Also  a  small 
motor  travelling  truck  running  on  light  or 
heavy  railway  and  carrying  two  or  three 
people. 

CIVVIES.     Civilian  clothes. 

JAM  JAR.  German  missile  of  the  "  toffee-apple  " 
description  (q.v.). 

NOTTS  AND  DOTTS  (p.  344,  A).  Also  Notts  and 
Jocks. 

POT-HOLE  (p.  344,  B).  Not  necessarily  "  shell- 
hole  "  ;  any  small  hole  caused  by  rain,  &c. 

BREEZY  (p.  345,  C).     Also  "  to  have  the  breeze  up." 

DUD  (p.  346,  C).  Also  applied  to  a  person  or 
thing.  "  A  dud  show,  wasn't  it  ?"  "  Their 
G.S.O.2  was  a  perfect  dud." 

C.  J.  MAGRATH. 

"  SKOLKURING  "  (p.  425,  C).  Definition  : 
the  illegal  trading  of  Army  food  and 
material  to  civilians.  It  is  merely  the 
Russian  expression,  "  How  much  ?  "  The 
Tommies  traded  their  ration  of  rum  to  the 
Russians  for  fox  furs  ;  also,  they  made  large 
sums  of  money  by  exchanging  their  Brad- 
burys  for  Russian  notes,  receiving,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  occupation,  as  much  as  130 
roubles  for  a  one-pound  note.  All  this  was 
designated  "  skolkuring."  A.  S. 

DUCKBOARD  (p.  384,  B)  can  hardly  be 
called  "  Army  slang "  as  it  is  a  term  in 
common  use,  meaning  a  board  with  slats 
nailed  across  to  afford  foothold.  It  is  often 
used  on  slate  roofs  to  enable  a  man  to 
ascend  and  descend  without  damaging  the 
slates. 

SHOOTING-IRON  (p.  384,  B)  was  used  as 
a  term  for  firearms  many  years  before  the 
war,  and  was  not  restricted  to  military 
weapons. 

DUNNAGE  (p.  384,  C)  is,  I  think,  more 
of  a  seafaring  expression  than  a  military 
one,  and  has  been  in  use  for  a  very  long 
period. 

TORE  (p.  385,  C)  was  originally,  I  believe, 
thieves'  slang,  meaning  a  bread  ration. 
G.  Y.  YOUNGER. 

2,  Mecklenburgh  Square,  W.C.I. 
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ROYAL  STANDBACKS  (p.  384,  A).  I  used  to 
hear  this  phrase  as  "  The  Royal  Drawbacks  " 
fifty  years  ago  or  more,  with  the  same 
sense  attached  to  it  as  that  noted. 

C.  C.  B. 


on  poofe*. 

The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Wealden  Iron 
Industry.  By  Mary  Cecilia  Delany.  (London  : 
Benii  Brothers.  4s.  6d.  net.) 

THIS  is  the  first  belonging  to  the  Historico- 
Geographical  series  of  monographs  which  the 
Geographical  Association  is  publishing  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Fleure.  Both  the  series 
and  this  initial  number  deserve  a  welcome. 
Mrs.  Delany  gives  a  most  careful  account  of 
the  geology,  conformation,  and  general  history 
of  the  Weald.  The  iron  industry  flourished  there 
extensively  in  Roman  times,  but  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have  dwindled 
till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  we  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  show  that  it  had  begun 
to  revive  and  even  to  supplant  the  iron  industry 
of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  The  most  active  period, 
however,  falls  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the 
middle  of  which  the  Weald  was  dotted  all  over 
with  forges  and  furnaces.  Water-power  had 
then  superseded  the  natural  draught  and  the 
hand-worked  bellows  and  hammer  upon  which 
the  old  iron-workers  relied,  and  bar  or  wrought- 
iron,  ordnance  and  shot,  and  cast-iron  goods  of 
various  sorts  were  produced  in  considerable 
quantities.  There  is  a  good  discussion  of  the 
local  conditions  in  the  matter  of  wood  and  water 
which  made  the  working  of  the  Weald  iron  for 
so  long  a  profitable  business.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  iron-workers'  prosperity  began  to 
decline  ;  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  it  was 
virtually  extinct.  The  causes  of  decline  hardly 
need  stating  ;  on  the  one  hand  the  exhaustion 
of  the  wood  supplies,  which  had  been,  drawn 
upon  recklessly  without  care  to  replace  what 
had  been  taken  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  intro- 
duction of  the  use  of  coal.  The  methods  of 
mining  and  manufacture,  the  prices  obtained, 
and  the  wages  paid  for  labour  have  all  been 
several  times  over  the  subject  of  antiquarian 
and  historical  inquiry,  and  Mrs.  Delany  has 
summarized  in  a  workmanlike  way  the  results 
of  considerable  research. 

The  matter  set  out  is  excellent  and,  in  reality, 
well  put  together,  but  for  the  reader's  con- 
venience we  could  have  wished  for  a  better 
subdivision  into  paragraphs.  The  second  para- 
graph is  seven  pages  long. 

Mediceval  Heresy  and  the  Inquisition.     By  A.  S. 

Turberville.         (London  :     Crosby     Lockwood, 

10s.   6d.  net.) 

THERE  are  no  historical  subjects  of  greater 
psychological  interest  than  heresies  and  the 
methods  resorted  to  for  countering  them.  The 
work  before  us  is  the  best  short  general  account 
of  them  that  has  appeared  in  English.  Based  on 
Lea's  great  work,  it  brings  together  the  results 
of  more  modern,  especially  of  French,  study. 
It  has  the  merit,  which  remains  somewhat  un- 
common, of  being  readable.  The  writer's  easy, 


unaffected  and  pleasant  English  interposes  no 
obstacle  between  the  matter  he  writes  of  and  the 
reader's  mind.  While  the  scope  of  his  book 
prevents  his  going  very  deeply  into  theological 
or  philosophical  questions,  he  sets  out  what  is 
required  for  his  purpose  with  skill.  Intellectual 
sympathy,  a  real  understanding  of  the  passion 
for  what  is  conceived  to  be  truth,  which  may 
dominate  bodies  of  men  to  the  exclusion  of 
material  interests,  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
historian  of  heresies  and  of  the  Inquisition  ;  a 
lack  of  it  deprives  some  most  valuable  work  of 
the  power  to  convince.  This  understanding 
Mr.  Turberville  shows,  and,  in  virtue  of  it,  is  able 
to  maintain  a  conspicuous  impartiality  nowhere 
better  in  evidence  than  in  his  account  of  the 
magic  arts  and  the  dealings  of  the  Inquisition  in 
regard  to  them. 

The  footnotes  and  the  note  on  authorities  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  the  requisite  clues  for 
further  information,  to  which  after  a  study  of 
this  book  he  may  go  on  with  a  well-prepared 
mind. 

A  Concise  Guide  to  the  Town  and  University  of 
Cambridge.  Originally  written  by  John  Willis 
Clark.  Seventh  Edition  entirely  revised. 
(Cambridge  :  Bowes  and  Bowes.  Is.  9d.  net.) 
THE  preface  and  introduction  supplied  by  John 
Willis  Clark  to  the  fourth  edition  of  this  work 
are  dated  August,  1910,  the  year  of  his  death. 
It  was  first  published  in  1898 — and  having  served 
for  nearly  one  quarter  of  a  century  is  likely 
to  serve  for  another.  Its  author  not  only  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  with  an  accurate 
and  abundant  knowledge,  but  was  happy  in 
the  selection  he  made  from  his  stores  on  behalf 
of  people  compelled  to  look,  learn  and  enjoy 
against  time.  The  publishers  have  had  the  guide 
thoroughly  revised  for  this  new  edition,  inserting 
notice  of  fresh  developments,  and  making  some 
substitution  of  illustrations.  It  counts  among 
the  best  of  English  guide-books. 


Jloticetf  to  Correspondent. 

EDITORIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  ' '  — Adver- 
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6.  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  HOLY  FINA,  VIRGIN  OF  S.  GEMIG- 

NANO. 

7.  EARLY  ENGLISH  ROMANCES  OF  LOVE. 

8.  EARLY  ENGLISH  ROMANCES  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

9.  THE  CELL  OF  SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 

10.  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.     Is.  6d.  net. 

11.  EIGHT  TROBADOR  POETS. 

12.  CLIGES. 

13.  PEARL.     7s.  6d.  net. 

14.  EARLY  LIVES  OF  CHARLEMAGNE.     Shortly. 
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CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 


The  Collected  Historical  Works  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.  Edited 

by  his  son,  Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  PALGRAVE, 
F.R.S.  In  ten  volumes.  Volumes  ¥  (The  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo-Saxons),  VI  and  VH  (The  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
Anglo-Saxon  Period)  are  now  ready.  Royal  8vo. 
42s  net  each. 

"  If  ever  a  man's  reputation  was  submerged  by 
the  results  of  his  own  labours,  Francis  Palgrave  was 
the  man.  His  work  lies  at  the  base  of  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  constitutional  history  of  medieval 
England,  and  no  one  has  done  more  to  make  possible 
its  critical  study.  A  complete  edition  of  Palgrave' s 
works  will  be  not  only  a  worthy  monument  to  his 
memory,  but  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library  of  the 
historical  student." — The  Saturday  Retietv  on  Vols  I- IV. 

On  Some  Antiquities  in  the  Neigh- 
bourhood of  Dunecht  House, 
Aberdeenshire.  By  the  Bight  Rev. 

G.  F.  BROWNE,  D.D.  With  60  plates. 
Demy  4to.  63s  net. 

"  At  the  present  moment,  when  so  much  is  being 
written  on  archaeology  and  startling  things  uttered, 
as  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  British  Association, 
it  Is  opportune  to  see  this  splendid  work  on  groups  of 
prehistoric  remains  in  the  Dunecht  area,  the  interest, 
diversity,  and  the  number  of  which  is  so  great.  .  .  . 
It  is  in  every  way  a  book  in  which  all  who  have  taken 
part  as  promoters  or  helpers  will  have  great  satis- 
faction."— The  Aberdeen  Daily  Journal. 

A  Text-Book  of  European  Archae- 
ology. Vol  I.  The  Palaeolithic  Period. 

By  R.  A.  S.  MACALISTER,  Litt.D., 
F.S.A.,  Professor  of  Celtic  Archaeology, 
University  College,  Dublin.  With  184  Illus- 
trations. Royal  8vo.  50s  net. 

This  book  is  based  on  the  lectures  on  archaeology 
given  by  the  author  at  University  College,  Dublin, 
and  will,  he  hopes,  be  of  use  to  others,  besides  his 
students,  who  desire  to  study  the  subject. 

Bach's     Chorals,     Part     III.       The 

Hymns  and  Hymn  Melodies  of  the  Organ 
Works.  By  CHARLES  SANDFORD 
TERRY,  Litt.D.  Cantab.  Crown  4to.  30s  net. 

English  neglect  of  the  Choral  Preludes  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  unfamiliarity  with  the  melodies  and 
hymns  on  which  they  are  founded,  whereas,  by 
reason  of  the  intimate  relation  between  them  and 
Bach's  music,  a  knowledge  of  both  is  imperative. 
The  author  believes  that  his  book  will  be  found  to 
provide  the  necessary  apparatus  for  a  neglected  study. 

The  Calendar  :  Its  history,  structure,  and 
improvement.  By  ALEXANDER  PHILIP, 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  Edin.  Demy  8vo.  7s  6d  net. 
The  author's  aim  has  been  to  furnish  a  concise 
summary  of  the  history  and  construction  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  with  special  reference  to  its 
reform  and  the  fixing  of  the  Easter  date.  The  essay 
concludes  with  a  consideration  of  the  changes  which 
the  author  considers  necessary  in  order  to  remove  its 
chief  defects  with  the  least  possible  disturbance. 


Sir  A.  W.  Ward  :    Collected  Papers. 

Historical,  Literary,  Travel  and  Miscellaneous. 
By  Sir  ADOLPHUS  WILLIAM  WARD, 
Litt.D.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Hon.  Ph.D.,  F.B.A. 
Volumes  III  and  IV  (Literary).  Demy  8vo. 
63s  net  the  two  volumes.  Volume  V  (Travel 
and  Miscellaneous).  Demy  8vo.  36s  net. 

"  The  Master  of  Peterhouse  may  look  with  just 
pride  at  their  number,  their  variety,  and  high  standard 
of  workmanship.  .  .  .  When  completed,  the  collection 
will  be  in  several  respects  remarkable.  It  covers  a 
very  long  literary  life." — The  Times  on  Vols  I  and  II. 

The    New    Shakespeare.     Edited  by 

Sir  ARTHUR  QUILLER-COUCH  and  JOHN 
DOVER  WILSON.  The  third  volume,  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  is  now  ready. 
Cloth,  8s  net.  Leather,  10s  6d  net. 

"  The  edition  is  a  real  contribution  to  scholarship. 
It  is  a  voyage  in  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethans  over- 
seas not  yet  clearly  charted ;  and  solid  land  is  in 
Sight  on  the  horizon — a  new  settlement  of  the  text 
of  Shakespeare." — The  Times  Literary  Supplement. 


Small  Talk  at  Wreyland.    By  CECIL 

TORR.  Second  Series.  Demy  8vo.  9s  net. 
"  This  second  book  of  Mr.  Torr's  small  talk  is  as 
delightful,  peculiar,  and  varied  as  its  predecessor. 
Again  we  run  to  welcome  an  exact  and  learned  scholar 
who  is  yet  untouched  by  pedantry,  a  keen  appreciator 
of  life's  follies  and  humours  who  is  serenely  immune 
from  bitterness  or  asperity,  a  personality  in  which 
ripe  experience,  a  whimsical  fancy,  a  choice  and 
fragrant  wit  combine,  and  on  whose  tongue  that 
almost  lost  art  of  gracious,  pointed  conversation 
renews  its  magic  cadence." — The  Timfs  Literary 
Supplement. 

The  Early  Printed  Books  in  the 
Library  of  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  A  hand-list  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  Country,  Town,  and  Press, 
with  short  references  to  Proctor's  Index  and 
other  Bibliographical  Works.  Compiled  by 
S.  GASELEE,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  C.B.E.,  Librarian 
and  Keeper  of  the  Papers  at  H.M.  Foreign 
Office.  Paper  covers.  Large  Royal  8vo. 
2s  6d  net. 


New  Mathematical  Pastimes.     By 

Major  P.  A.  MACMAHON,  R.A.,  D.Sc.,  Sc.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.     Demy  8vo.     12s  net. 

The  author  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
of  recent  years  to  the  development  of  "  Permutations 
and  Combinations."  During  that  time  he  has  con- 
structed, for  use  in  the  home  circle,  various  sets  of 
pieces,  of  elementary  geometrical  shapes,  based  upon 
these  ideas,  and  now  brings  them  together  for  the 
first  tune,  "with  the  object  of  introducing,  in  a  wide 
sphere,  what  he  believes  to  be  a  pleasant  by-path  of 
mathematics  which  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  well-known  writers  upon  mathe- 
matical recreations  and  amusements." 


Fetter  Lane,  London,   E.C.4  :  C.   F.   Clay,   Manager. 
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Vicars  of  Crediton— The  Rev.  John  Cartwright— R.  C. 
Mundell — George  Basevi,  Architect—"  Hop-scotch  "  :  De- 
rivation of  Word — Ruskin  :  R'fertn?e  sought— Words  of 
Songs  wanted — Authors  wanted,  470. 

REPLIES  : — Verlaine  at  Stickney,  470 — Grave  to  be  turfed 
and  "  bryered "— Devonshire  House  Gates,  472— Col. 
Chester's  Extracts  from  Parish  Registers— Illicit  Distilling 
in  Scottish  Highlands — "  The  King's  English  "  :  "  Ges- 
ture," 473 — Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  "  Coul  Goppagh " 
"  Buckheen  " — Verbalized  Surnames — Principal  London 
Coffee-houses  in  the  Eighteenth  Century — Surnames  as 
Christian  Names,  474 — T.R.E.O. — Nigger  Song  or  English 
Folk  Song — Ruspini — Mules  on  Mountains — The  Palace  of 
Placentia,  475— Hatchments — Families  of  Pre-Reformation 
Priests,  476 — "  Artemus  Ward  " — Robert  Henry  Newell— 
Nickname  of  William  Pitt  (the  younger) — Staverton,  Co. 
Devon— Prince  Lee  Boo — 'The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Ryecroft,'  477 — Brewers'  Company — Corporation  of  Hoast- 
men— John  Patrick  Eden,  478. 

NOTES  ON  BOOKS  : — '  The  Renaissance  of  Roman  Archi- 
tecture ' — '  A  Text-book  of  European  Archaeology '—  The 
War  List  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  ' — '  The  Beginning 
of  the  Year  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 

Notices  to  Correspondents. 


Jlote*. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  CHRISTOPHER 
MINGS. 

HAS  the  ancestry  of  Vice -Admiral  Sir 
Christopher  Mings,  who  died  in  June,  1666, 
from  wounds  received  in  a  fight  with  the 
Dutch,  ever  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up  ? 
Pepys,  in  his  '  Diary,'  makes  many  refer- 
ences to  him,  and  on  the  subject  of  his 
parentage  states,  under  date  Oct.  26,  1665, 
"  Sir  Christopher  Mings  and  I  together  by 
water  to  the  Tower :  and  I  find  him  a 
very  witty,  well-spoken  fellow  and  mighty 
free  to  tell  his  parentage,  being  a  shoe- 
maker's son";  and  again,  June  13,  1666, 
he  says,  "  his  father  being  always,  and  at 
this  day,  a  shoemaker,  and  his  moth'er  a 
hoyman's  daughter,  of  which  he  was  used 
frequently  to  boast." 

In  the  '  D.N.B.'  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
Christopher's  father  was  John  Myngs,  who 
was  married  Sept.  28,  1623,  to  Katherine, 


daughter  of  Christopher  Parr,  at  Salthouse, 
Norfolk,  and  in  the  marriage  register  there 
he  is  described  as  "of  the  parish  of  St. 
Katherine  in  the  City  of  London.'5  From 
the  place  of  marriage  it  is  suggested 
in  the  '  D.N.B.'  that  John  Myngs  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Norfolk 
family  of  Mynnes.  There  may  have  been 
such  a  connexion,  but  investigations  which 
I  have  made  into  the  history  of  the  family 
of  Menge,  Minge,  Mynge,  Mindge  or  Mings, 
as  it  is  indifferently  spelled,  give  reason 
for  questioning  it.  The  name  appears  in 
various  parts  of  the  south  and  east  of  Eng- 
land, but  chiefly  in  Kent,  where  it  is  found 
in  the  Subsidy  Rolls  as  early  as  1348.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  rarely  met  with  and 
seems  to  'have  nearly  died"  out,  but  there 
is  an  annual  reference  to  it  in  the  news- 
papers in  connexion  with  a  sermon  preached 
on  New  Year's  Day  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  formerly  of  Aldersgate 
Street,  but  now  united  with  St.  John 
Zachary,  Gresham  Street,  London,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will,  dated  and  proved 
in  1622,  P.C.C.  (112  Saville)  and  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster  (Book  Camden, 
folio  7),  of  Richard  Minge,  citizen  and 
cordwainer  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes, 
Aldersgate  Street.  The  testator  was  evi- 
dently connected  with  Kent,  as  he  mentions 
property  in  that  county  and  makes  bequests 
to  John,  son  of  Henry  Minge  of  New  Romney, 
and  to  John  Minge  of  Precincts  of  St. 
Katherine,  shoemaker.  Further,  Judith 
Mynge  of  the  City  of  Canterbury,  widow 
(of  John  Minge  of  New  Romney,  who  was 
probably  the  M.P.  for  that  place  in  1592/3 
and  1601,  and  Mayor  in  1598  and  1604), 
in  her  will,  dated  and  proved  1616  in  the 
Archdeacon's  Court  of  Canterbury  (Book 
61,  folio  389),  leaves  to  "  John  Minge  of 
London,  an  apprentice  to  my  deceased 
husband's  kinsman,  £60."  John  Minge, 
citizen  and  cordwainer  of  London,  was  a 
party  to  certain  Chancery  proceedings 
in  1626,  1631  and  1640  in  connexion  with 
the  will  of  Richard  Minge  of  St.  Anne  and 
St.  Agnes  before  alluded  to. 

From  these  two  wills  it  appears  that  in 
1616  a  John  Minge  was  an  apprentice  in 
London  to  a  kinsman  of  John  Minge  of  New 
Romney,  Kent,  who,  we  may  fairly  assume, 
was  Richard  Minge,  citizen  and  cordwainer, 
of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  and  that  in  1622 
he  was  out  of  his  apprenticeship  and  pursu- 
ing his  trade  of  shoemaker  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Katherine.  From  the  Chancery 
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proceedings  it  is  clear  that  the  same  John 
Minge  was  a  citizen  and  cordwainer  of 
London,  1626  to  1640,  after  which  date  I 
have  no  further  notes  regarding  him. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  this 
John  Minge,  shoemaker  in  1622  in  St. 
Katherine's,  is  identical  with  the  John 
Mings  married  in  1623  at  Salthouse,  Nor- 
folk, as  of  "  St.  Katherine's  in  the  City  of 
London."  If  this  is  so,  then  Sir  Christopher 
Mings  was  of  Kentish  and  not  Norfolk 
descent. 

As  to  the  spelling  of  the  name,  it  may  be 
^observed  that  in  the  body  of  the  registered 
'copy  of  Sir  Christopher's  will  (167  Mico) 
it  is  spelled  "  Minge."  In  Shaw's  '  Knights 
of  England,'  voL  ii.,  p.  241,  it  .appears  as 
follows  :  "  27  June,  1665,  Christopher  Minnes 
(Mynns,  Mings) " ;  and  in  the  will,  proved 
1723  in  Commissary  Court  of  London,  of 
Thomas  Minge,  writing  master,  of  St. 
Paul's,  Shadwell  (probably  a  relative)  is  a 
bequest  to  "  my  son  Christopher  "  of  "  the 
funeral  ring  of  Sr  Christopher  Minge." 

Judith  Mynge,  whose  will,  proved  in  1616, 
has  been  already  referred  to,  was  a  daughter 
of  William  Hamon  of  Acrise,  Kent,  and  she 
mentions  in  the  will  her  brother  Sir  Thomas 
Hamon  and  several  of  her  sisters,  who  are 
recorded  in  the  Visitation  of  Kent  for  1619. 
GEORGE  S.  FRY. 

15,  Walsingham  Road,  Hove. 


BRITISH    SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA. 

MR.  M.  RAY  SANBORN,  at  12  S.  viii.  375 
(s.v.  '  Lancashire  Settlers  in  America '),  states 
that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of 
most  New  England  families  to  locate  the 
district  which  was  the  early  home  of  their 
ancestors  in  England,  &c.  I  therefore  have 
pleasure  in  submitting  the  following  in- 
formation. 

1.  Dr.  Thomas  Gerrard,  who  was  granted 
Bashford  Manor,  on  the  Wicomico,  in  1650, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  Gerard  of  Lanca- 
shire.   Samuel  Gerrard,  first  President  of  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  was  probably  of  this  family. 

2.  George    Talbot,  Lord  of  Susquehanna 
Manor  in  Cecil  County  in  1680,  was  cousin 
of    Richard    Talbot,    Earl    of    Tyrconnell. 
Some  of  the  Talbots  settled  in  Nova  Scotia 
in  1783. 

3.  Gov.  Robert  Brooke,  of  Brooke  Place 
Manor,    in    1654    was   President    of    Lord 
Baltimore's   Council.     I   do   not   appear   to 
have   a   note   of   the   county   to   which   he 
belonged,  but  he  went  from  England  with 


his  wife  and  10  children  and  28  other 
persons — servants,  retainers  and  colonists. 
His  eldest  son  was  Baker  Brooke. 

4.  Hon.   Thomas   Cornwaleys    had   Cross 
Manor,  on  St.  Inigoes  Creek,  in  1639.     The 
Cornwaleys,  or   Cornwallis,   family  were  re- 
presented in  Nova  Scotia,  and  hailed  from 
North  Wales. 

5.  Col.    William   Digges    possessed    War- 
burton  Manor,  in  Prince  George's  County,  in 
1690.     He  was  a  son  of  Governor  Digges 
of  Virginia,   whose   father  was   Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  King  Charles  I. 
He  married  Jane  Sewall,  daughter  of  Lady 
Baltimore  by  her  former  marriage  with  the 
Hon.    Henry   Sewall   of   London.     Some   of 
the  Digges  settled  in  Ontario. 

6.  The  Snowden  family,     owners  of  Re- 
surrection Manor,  between  Tower  and  Cuck- 
old Creeks,  in  1655,  belonged  to  Wales.  They 
left  many  descendants.     A  leading  member 
of   this  family,  Randolph   Snowden,  was   a 
loyalist  grantee  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

7.  Augustine  Herman,  to  whom  Bohemia 
Manor,    in  Cecil  County,  was  conceded  by 
Lord   Baltimore,    as   a   reward   to   him   fo: 
making   the   first  map   of  Maryland,   came 
of    a    respectable    family    in    Bohemia.     In 
1651  he  married  Jane  Varlett.     The  families 
of     Thomson,     Foreman,     Chambers     and 
Spencer   claim  descent  from  the  Lords  of 
Bohemia    Manor      and    were     among    the 
loyalists     who     left     Maryland     when     the 
ancient  regime  was  overthrown. 

8.  The   Tildens,    or   Tyldens,   had   Grea 
Oak  Manor,   in   Kent   County.     Their   an- 
cestors were  Lords  of  Great  Tyldens,  n 
Marden,    Kent.       Marmaduke    Tylden    w 
cousin    of   Sir   Richard   Tylden   of   Mi 
The    family    had    possessed    lands    in    th 
parishes  of  Brenchley,   Otterden,   Kenning- 
ton  and  Tilmanstone  in  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III.,  and  Sir  William  Tylden  paid 
for  lands  in  Kent  when  the  Black  Prince 
was    knighted. 

9.  Giles    Brent    had    Fort   Kent    Manor, 
on  Kent  Island.     The  Brents  were  related 
to  the  Calverts,  Lords  of  Baltimore.   They 
consisted  of  two  brothers,  Giles  and  Foulk, 
and  two  sisters,  Margaret  aYid  Mary.     They 
also  went  out  from  Kent  in  1638.     Of  their 
descendants    Robert    Brent    married    Anna 
M.  Parnham,  of  the  family  of  the  Hon.  John 
Pole,  of  the  Privy  Council ;   James  Fenwick 
Brent    married    Laura,    daughter    of    Gen. 
Walter  H.  Overton,  of  Louisiana ;  and  Gen. 
Joseph  L.  Brent  married  Frances  R.  Kenner, 
daughter  of  Duncan  Kenner,  of  Louisiana. 


V^CMJ.* 
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10.  The  Van  Courtlandts  were  descended 
from    the    Dukes    of    Courland    in    Russia. 
Stephen  Van  Courtlandt  was  Mayor  of  New 
York  in  1677. 

11.  Lewis     Morris,     Governor     of     New 
Jersey  in  1638,  was  a  descendant  of  William 
Morris,  gentleman,  of  Tintern,  Monmouth- 
shire,  and  bore,    1st  and  4th,  gules,  a  lion  j  wards"as  cTerroTtnTfranks  he°f unshed  debates 
rampant,  regardant  or;  2nd  and  3rd,  argent,  j  to  country  papers.     In  1728  he  was  in  custody  of 

torteux    in  fesse.      Crest,  a   castle   in  j  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  for  supplying  the  minutes  of 

to  The 


1.  EDWARD  CAVE  AS  CLERK  OF  THE  FRANKS. — 
Edward  Cave,  nat.  Feb.  29,  1692,  at  Rugby,  ap- 
prenticed to  a  printer  and  before  he  had  served 
his  time  married  a  young  widow  and  lived  at 
Bow.  By  her  interest  he  had  his  appointment 
to  G.P.O.  Qu.  abt.  1713,  Sir  Thos.  Frankland  and 
Jo.  Evelyn,  P.M.G. ;  in  1715,  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Jas.  Cra_ggs,  P.M.G.  He  got  country  newspapers 


three 
flames. 


His  son  Lewis,  born   1638,  was  a 


Judge  in  Admiralty,  as  was  his  son  Richard. 

12.  Col.  Caleb  Heathcote,  son  of   Gilbert 

of  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  and  brother  of 

Sir     Gilbert     Heathcote,     Lord    Mayor     of 


the  House  of  Commons 


Gloucester  Journal ; 


again,  in  1729,  Raikes  of  Gloucester  was  censured 
but  Cave  escaped. 

A  frank  of  Walter  Plummer  given  to  the  Duchess 
of  Maryborough  was  stopped  by  Cave  as  a  breach 
of  privilege.  He  was  accused  of  opening  letters 


London,    had    property — Scarsdale    Manor.  !  to  detect  frauds  in  franks  so  sent  and  was  dis- 

He   married   a   daughter   of   Col.    Smith   of  j  missed. 

Long    Island,    and    his    daughter   married!    . In  17T31  ?aye  established .The  Gentleman' sMaga- 

—  1    4?  a  4?  4>  In        I7XS      riA         1H7a.«       T.nT»C*£lT,0-norl        fr\r*       v*n£vh4-*w.M 

James  de  Lancey. 

13.  Thomas    Pell     had    Pelham    Manor, 

9,166    acres,    in     1666.     He    was    grandson  j  name  was  counterfeited  to   a   frank,  and 
of  John  Pell   (m.  Margaret  Overand),  who   Monson  committed  to  Newgate. 

In  1747  Cave  was  in  custody  of  Black  Rod  for 
printing  the  trial  of  Lord  Lovat  and  was  censured 
for  printing  the  debates.  In  1752  he  gave  brief 


zine.  In  1738  he  was  threatened  for  printing 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  then  called 
it  Empire  of  Liliput.  In  1738  Lord  Monson's 

P.    S. 


was  son  of  the  Rev.   John  Pell,  rector  of 
Southwick,  Sussex,  in   1590. 

14.  Robert  Livingston    possessed  Living- 


reports   regularly   with   initials,    but   from 


ston  Manor  in  1686.     He  was  a  descendant  I  debates  have  been  printed  without  disguise, 
of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Livingston  of  Stirling,    Cave  died  in  1754  at  63 

,  T^,     ITfSO   4-V.^    TJ;~'U,-.v»    ^.4 

Scotland. 

15.  Frederic     Philippse,     who 


1782 
E. 


Philipsburg  Manor,  1,500  square  miles,  was 
born  in  1626  at  Bolsward,  in  Friesland. 
His  arms  were,  Azure  a  demi-lion  rampant, 
issuing  from  a  ducal  coronet  argent,  crowned 
or.  Crest,  the  same.  His  son  Frederic 
married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Gov.  Anthony 
Rockholer  of  New  York,  whose  children 
were  (1)  Col.  Frederic,  leaving  10  children; 
(2)  Philip  ;  (3)  Susan,  married  Col.  Beverley 
Robinson  ;  (4)  Mary,  married  Col.  Morris. 

I  trust  that  the  foregoing  brief  notes  may 
enable  descendants  of  early  settlers  in 
America  to  establish  connexion  with  families 
in  this  country.  JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 


JOTTINGS   FROM 


THE    following    items    are 
collection   of  notes,   which 


A   NOTEBOOK. 

from    among 


contains   many 


others  equally  quaint,  made  by  Mr.  Edward 
Walford,  for  a  Book  of  Eccentric  Characters 


which,    I    fancy, 
for  publication. 


was    never    put    together 
Possibly  it  was  the  last 


literary  work  begun,  being  cut  short  by 
the  writer's  illness.  The  papers  were  given 
to  Miss  Caulfield,  the  authoress,  and  by  her 
given  to  me.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
book  Mr.  Walford  collected  some  curious 
pamphlets  as  well  as  MS.  notes. 


In  1762  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  name  counterfeited 
to  a  frank. 

In   1788  the  whole  superscription  required  by 


the  member. 

Lord  Dacre's  name  having  been  used  for  42 
covers. 

The  Franking  Act  commenced  in  1765. 

A  limitation  of  number  by  Act,  1784. 

In  1795  Sir  Benj.  Hammet  was  reprimanded 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  April  10,  for  deputing 
his  son  to  frank  for  him. 

In  Queen  Anne's  time  the  office  was  in  Lombard 
Street.  The  Inland  Department  consisted  of 
William  Frankland,  comptroller,  six  clerks  of  the 
road,  a  window-man,  and  sixteen  sorters. 

2.  MISOGYNISTS.  —  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot, 
son  of  the  first  Baroness  Talbot  de  Malahide, 
who  served  with  some  distinction  in  the 
Guards,  in  early  life  had  been  crossed  in  love. 
This  wounded  his  pride,  and  he  took  into 
his  head  a  dislike  of  the  whole  female  sex. 
After  retiring  from.the  Army,  he  obtained  an  ex- 
tensive grant  of  land  in  Canada,  near  Lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  where  he  employed  his  time  in  re- 
claiming the  forest  by  felling  timber,  cutting 
roads,  and  drainage,  at  the  same  time  offering 
every  encouragement  to  workmen  and  their 
families  to  settle  on  his  property,  which  was  miles 
in  extent,  and  thus  gave  a  home  to  several  thousand 
souls .  He  also  founded  a  nourishing  town  which  he 
called  Port  Talbot,  which  increased  the  value  of 
his  lands.  But  for  all  this,  he  never  would 
allow  a  female  to  enter  his  park  gates.  He  kept 
only  male  servants  about  him ;  and  when  he 
died,  he  forgot  all  his  nieces,  and  left  his  lands 
to  a  faithful  friend  who  had  been  his  "  orderly  " 
servant  when  in  the  Guards. 

CLARIORES  E  TENEBRIS. 
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KELSON'S    SIGNAL   AND   THE   MAN 
WHO  HOISTED  IT. 

(See  ante,  pp.  301,  356.) 

SINCE  the  account  of  John  Roome  appeared 
in  '  N.  &  Q.'  the  following  additional  in- 
formation has  been  found,  which  seems 
to  establish  the  above  spelling  of  his  name 
to  be  the  correct  one, 

i(fBut  as  MR.  PONDER  stated  that  it  should 
be  Roon  (by  which  name  he  was  apparently 
known  only  to  his  medical  officer  in  Green- 
wich Hospital),  it  seems  strange  that  Roome 
should  have  entered  there,  under  another 
false  name,  after  owning  to  having  done  so  on 
first  entering  the  Victory  as  John  Rome,  when 


However,  according  to  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  Register  69,  the  time  of  his  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital  was  July  3,  1847, 
76  ;  height  5ft.  4in.  ;  was  wounded 


in  the  right  side  in  the  Victory  ;  his  wife's 
name  was  Susan  [but  then  dead]  ;  and  he 
was  born  in  Lambeth,  Surrey,  by  which 
last  statement  he  gave  the  Admiralty  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  his  real  name, 
had  they  had  reason  to  doubt  his  word. 

Although  Dr.  Newman  Chevers  did  not 
mention  that  an  earlier  application  had 
been  made  for  the  relief  of  his  protege 
prior  to  1847,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  first 
of  the  two  subjoined  certificates  that  such 
had  been  the  case,  but  it  was  refused  in 
1843. 


H.M.  Ship  Victory,  June  22nd,  47. 


he  also  gave  Battersea  as  his  birthplace.  - 

Greenwich  Hospital.     Register  25. 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  rejoice  to  tell  you  I  have  succeeded  for  poor  John  Roome,  send  him  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  let  him  report  himself  to  Lord  John  Hay  and  it  is  done. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  in  haste, 
Newman  Chevers,  Esq.,  M.D.,  &c.  JOHN  PASCO. 


Character 

Ship 

Age  at 
Time  of 
Entry 

Entry 

Quality 

Discharge 

Cause 

Time 

Y. 

M.  |  W. 

D. 

As  John 

Roome 

Victory 

r21 

7  May,  1803 

Lm. 

14  Jan.  06 

' 

As  John 

Rome 

Fame 

15  Jan.  06 

Ord. 

6  July  08 

Run 

Strenuous 

Not  found 

Clorinde 
Owen  Glend 

ower 

>  borne  in  He 

cate 

• 

Hecate 

Do. 

5  Sept.  1813 

A.B. 

15  Dec.  1814 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Do. 

m 

16  Dec.  1814 

Lm. 

31  Dec.  1814 

2 

2 

Relief  refused 
J.  M.  B. 

22  July  43 

Do. 

1  Jany.  1815 
20  Nov.  1815 

A.B. 

Ord. 

19  Nov.  1815 
29  Aug.  1816 

Off 

11 
10 

2 

1 
3 

J.  P. 

2 

/ 

12 

3 

3 

Admiralty  Office,  19  July  1843. 

These  are  to  certify,  that  John  Roome,  als  Rome  (Candidate  for  Pensioner  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital) is  borne  on  the  Books  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships  above  mentioned,  the  Age,  Bounty  paid,  Time, 
Qualities,  Discharge,  and  Cause  thereof,  as  there  expressed  ;  the  above  Ships  being  all  those  mentioned 
in  his  List.  B.  MOORE. 

This  Certificate  given  on  Admiralty  Letter,  dated  18  inst,  No.  30.     20  July  43. 
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Character               Ship 

Age  at 
Time  of 
Entry 

Quality 

Entry 

Discharge 

Cause 

Time 

Y. 

M.  |  W. 

D. 

As  John 

Roome 

Victory 

21 

Lm. 

7  May  1803 

14  Jany  1806 

2 

9 

— 

1 

As  John 

Rome 

jjj 

Fame 

Ord. 

6  July  1808 

Run 

2 

6 

— 

6 

—  j 

rH 

R  removed 

p.  Ad.*  25  Ju 

ne  47 

tj  i  * 

Strenuous 

not 

found 

3   0 
,0 

Clorinde 
Owen  Glend 
Hecate 

ower 

£  borne 
A.B. 

in  Hecate 
5  Sept.  1813 

15  Dec.  1814 

1 

3 

2 

4 

Do. 

Lm. 

16  Dec.  1814 

31  Dec.  1814 

2 

2 

Do. 

A.B. 

1  Jan.  1815 

19  Nov.  1815 

11 

2 

1 

Do. 

Ord. 

20  Nov.  1815 

29  Aug.  1816 

Off 

10 

— 

3 

J.  P. 

8 

2 

— 

3 

Admiralty,  26  June  1847. 

These  are  to  certify  that  John  Roome,  alias  Rome  (Candidate  for  Pensioner  to  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital) is  borne  on  the  Books  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships  above  mentioned,  the  Age,  Qualities,  Entry, 
Discharge,  and  Cause  thereof,  and  Time,  as  there  expressed  ;  the  above  Ships  being  all  mentioned 
in  his  List.  B.  MOORE. 

This  Certificate  given  on  Admiralty  Letter,  dated  1  July  1847. 

[Endorsed]     Remove  R.     No  claim  to  back  Pay.     No  Prize  money.     J.  H.  H. 


25  June,  W.  J.  M. 

Send  it  afterwards  to  me. 


J.  H.  HAY. 


E.   H.   FAIRBROTHER. 


per  Admiralty. 


ENGLISH  ARMY  SLANG  AS  USED  IN 

THE  GREAT  WAR. 
(See  12  S.  ix.  341,  378,  383,  415,  423,  455.) 

THE  following  list  has  been  compiled  from 
words  kindly  sent  in  to  us  by  CAPT.  E. 
COHEN,  MR.  D.  A.  DENNIS,  JR.,  MR.  L.  H. 
F.  DREW,  MR.  ROBERT  HTJTTON,  MR.  C.  J. 
MAORATH,  MR.  H.  A.  PIEHLER,  MR.  ANDREW 
SOUTTAR,  MAJOR  WERNHER,  MR.  J.  W. 
WOLLEY,  J.  M.  O.,  B.  S.,  and  LI.  W. 

The  next  list — which  will  appear  on  Dec. 
24 — will  be  composed  of   Air  Force    slang. 


A  fair  number  of  words  has  already  been 
collected,  but  additions  would  be  welcome. 

A.  NICKNAMES  AND  PERSONAL  APPELLATIONS. 

BELGIQUES  (BELGEES).     Belgians. 

BLIND  HALF-HUNDRED.     Anti-aircraft  batteries. 

BUFF-STICK.     Orderly  man.   (Barrack-room.) 

CANARIES.  Instructors  at  central  training  schools 
in  France  (from  yellow  arm-bands  worn  by 
instructors). 

CLIENT.  One  who  "  clicks  "  for  (i.e.,  is  detailed 
for)  fatigues. 

CLOB.     Lout. 

CLUTCHING  HAND  (THE).  Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant. (Kitchener's  Army.) 
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DERSIE.     A  tailor. 

DOPEY.     Fool ;    inefficient  soldier. 

DUCKBOARD  HARRIER.  |  A  battalion  runner,  or 
anyone  employed  as  a  messenger  in  the 
trenches. 

HOOK  (A).  A  successful  practitioner  of  the  art  of 
"  dodging  the  column." 

MUD-LARK.  Anyone  singing  in  the  trenches. 
(Trenches,  1914.) 

OLD  BILL.  Any  soldier  with  a  drooping  mous- 
tache. ( Trenches . ) 

SKIPPER.     Used  for  "  Captain,"  as  in  the  Navy. 

SNAKE-CHARMERS.     Buglers.     (Route  march.) 

STRING  AND  GLITTER  BOYS.  Men  detailed  for 
guard.  The  "  string "  is  the  lanyard, 
generally  confined  to  service  on  ceremonial 
occasions. 

B.  MILITARY  TERMS. 
ARMISTICK  (ARMITIST).  Armistice. 
BLUE  (IN  THE).  Said  when  an  attack  has  gone 

forward  and  has  lost  touch. 
BOBBING    DRILL.      Practice-aiming     at     targets. 

(Musketry  training.) 
CAT-STABBER.     Clasp-knife.     (Trenches,    because 

of  splicing  attachment.) 

COLD-MEAT  TICKET.     A  soldier's  identity  disc. 
FIZZA.     Parade.     (Barrack-room.) 
GERMAN  SAUSAGE.     German  observation  balloon. 

(Trenches.) 
GOOSEBERRIES.     A  wire  entanglement  the  shape 

of  a  gooseberry.     (Trenches.) 
HOOKS.     Spurs.     Chiefly   to   recruits.     "  You've 

forgotten  your  hooks,  lad  !  " 
MAKKI.     Machine  gun. 
MOBILE  (A).     The  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force 

term  for  a  march  in  the  Sinai  Desert. 
MOURNFUL  MARIA.     Syren  at  Dunkirk  used  to 

signal  approach  of  long-range  shell. 
NON-STOP.     A  shell  that  passed  overhead. 
PIP,  SQUEAK,  AND  WILFRED.     1914,  General  Ser- 
vice, and  Victory  medals.     (France.) 
SKATES.     Wire   shoes   issued   to   the   infantry  in 

Sinai  and  speedily  condemned  as  worse  than 

useless. 
STOCKING-SOLES  ,GUN.     A    gun     firing     a     high 

velocity  shell. 

STUNT  (p.  348,  C).     A  raid  or  small  attack. 
TUBE  TRAIN.     A  shell  producing  a  noise  similar 

to  that  of  a  tube  train. 
UNCLE     CHARLIE.        Marching     order.      (Route 

march.) 

C.  MISCELLANEOUS. 
ALL  SMART.     Everything's  all  right. 
ANZAC  PICKET  (TO  BE  ON).     To  be  "  dodging  the 

column  "  at  the  Anzac  Hostel,  Kantara,  E. 
BABES  (THE).     Something  very  good. 
BAGS  OF  ROOM.     Heaps  of  room. 
BAKE.     Head. 

BAND -STAND.     Cruet.      (Barrack-room.} 
BLANKETY -BLANK.  Captain's  language.  (Trenches.) 
BLINK.     Stump  of  a  cigarette. 

BLOW  OFF  THE  LINE  (TO).       To  lose. 

BOGEY  (MAKE  A).     Make  a  mistake. 

BOOKA.     Hungry.    (India.) 

BREEZER  (GI'S  A).     Give  me  a  rest.     (Trenches.) 

BUBBLY.     Champagne. 

BUNG    IN    IT   (PUT   A).      Shut   the   door.     (The 

Army  huts  at  Winchester.) 
Buss.     Alone,  only.     "  He  had  his  coat  on  buss  " 

— he  had  only  his  coat  on. 


CHOKE   A  MAN  OFF   (TO).     To  keep  him  in  his 

place  ;    give  him  the  cold  shoulder. 
CHUCK*  UP  (GIVE  HIM  A).     Give  him  a  salute. 
CIRCLE  ROUND.     Search  for. 

COME  ON  TALLY  PLONK    (TALLER  CANDLE)  ?       How 

are  you  getting  on  ?     (Comment  allez-vous  ?) 
COLD  (IT'S)  ENOUGH  TO  MAKE  A  JEW  DROP  HIS 

BUNDLE.     It's  very  cold. 
COTTON  ON  (TO).     To  understand. 
CUSHY  ONE  IN  THE  BAKE.     Sarcastic  description 

of  a  bad  head -wound. 
CUT  THAT   OUT.     Stop   acting  the  fool.     (Cana- 

.     dians.) 

DAG  UP.     Clean  up.     (Barrack-room.) 
DAMPER  (HAVE  A).     Have  a  drink. 
DIG  OUT.     To  tidy  up  generally.     (Army  billets 

in  France.) 

DIRTY  ONE  (A).     A  bad  wound  ;  a  misfortune. 
DOBRA  AND  NIET  DOBRA.     Russian  for   "  good  " 

and  "  no  good  "     [I  have  known  a  Scottish 

sergeant  drill  a  squad  of  Russian  recruits  and 
.     those  words  comprised  his  whole  knowledge 

of  the  language. — A.  S.] 
DONKEYS.     Transport  mules. 
DULL  THUD  (A).     A  bad  wound.      A  misfortune. 
EGGS  A-COOK.     Hard-boiled  Egyptian  eggs. 
EVERY  CREDIT.     An  expression  always  used  by 

the  men  :   no  one  knows  the  meaning. 
Fix    (ON    THE    WORD).      Punctually.     "  I    was 

there  on  the  word,  Fix." 
FOUR  BY  TWO.     Army  biscuits. 
GAFF.     A  concert.     (France.) 
GAFF  (A  FINE).     A  fine  show. 
I-I.       How    are    you  ?       (Password    on    line    of 

march.) 

JIGGER.     Bicycle.     (France.) 
JILDY.     Quick,  smart.     "  Look  jildy  " — be  quick. 
KAMERAD.     Spoken  as  a  sign  of  submission — in 

imitation  of  the  German  prisoners. 
KISSWOSH.     Thingummybob. 
LOUD  ONE  (A).     A  bad  wound,  a  misfortune. 
MARK  TIME  ON.     Retain  ;  hang  on  to. 
NITCHIVO.    Russian  equivalent  to  "  Napoo."    Used 

by  Tommy  in  every  way.  "  Nothing  doing  "  ; 

"  I  haven't  got  it." 
Nix.     Nothing  ;   no.     "  Nix   on   that  " — nothing 

doing.  "  Nix  beer."  (Ger.  :  nicht  or  nichts  ;  nix 

— Army  of  the  Rhine). 
OOJIBOO.     [The  hardest  worked  word.     Signified 

anything,      its     nearest     equivalent     being 

"  gadget."    Once    I    heard    this    dialogue  : — • 
Lorry  driver  :  Sorry,  Flight,  but  in  the  fog 

a  fellow  passed  me  on  the  wrong  side  and 

carried  away  my  oojiboo. 

Flight  Sergeant :     That's  the  second  side- 
lamp  you've  done  in  this  week. — A.  S.] 
PARKY.     Cold.    (Trenches.) 
PEECHY.     Presently,     shortly.     "I'll     be     there 

peechy." 

PHIZOG.     Photograph.     (Trenches.) 
PRUSSIAN  GUARD.     A  flea. 
PUNG  (TO).     Signaller's  word,  meaning  to  go  to 

sleep  while  on  dxity  at  the  telephone. 
PUSH  THE  BOAT  OUT.     Pay  for  a  drink.    (Canteen.) 
QUITE  IN  ORDER.     Not  unusual,  no  surprise  nc<-<l 

be  expressed. 
RACE-CARD.     Morning  Sick  Report.     (Kitchener's 

Army.) 

RED  EYE.     Rum. 
RITS^T  A  BREW.     Make  tea. 
SCOFF.     Food. 
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SEND  IT  DOWN,  DAVY,  LAD  !  The  soldier's  prayer 
for  rain  and  the  "  Xo  Parade  "  call.  Used 
"  sarcastic  "  during  wet  weather. 

SHEMOZZLE.  A  row,  quarrel.  Possibly  a  cor- 
ruption of  Przeniysl. 

SNACK  UP.     Have  a  meal. 

STRIKE  A  LIGHT  !  I  am  surprised.  (Exclamation 
on  hearing  bad  news.  Trenches.) 

TIN  HAT  ON  IT  (JUST  ABOUT  PUT  THE).  Nearly 
spoilt  everything.  (Trenches.) 

TOFFEE-NOSED.     Stuck   up.     (Trenches.) 

WHAT  ABOUT  IT  ?  When  are  you  going  to  "  get 
a  move  on  "  ?  (On  continual  halts  on  march 
up  to  trenches.) 


THOMAS  HAVARD  (OB  HAWARD),  LL.B., 
was  appointed  Vicar  of  Llandilo  Vawr, 
Carmarthenshire,  in  1554,  and  was  deprived 
in  1559  (Gee,  '  Elizabethan  Clergv,'  pp. 
258,  283).  In  a  letter  from  Scory,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  to  Cecil,  dated  Aug. 
17,  1561,  we  read  that  Walter  Mugge 
(formerly  Prebendary  of  Exeter),  John  Blax- 
toii  (formerly  Archdeacon  of  Brecknock, 
Treasurer  of  Exeter,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury 
and  Incumbent  of  Bracton,  Worcestershire), 
Thomas  Arden  (formerly  Prebendary  of 
York,  Worcester  and  Hereford),  Friar 
Gregory  Basset,  B.D.  (formerly  Vicar  of 
Sowton,  Devon,  and  sometime  one  of  the 
Oxford  Franciscans),  William  Ely  (Presi- 
dent of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford),  and 
Havarde  had  been  in  the  city  of  Hereford, 
and  there  had  been  "  so  maintained,  feasted 
and  magnified,  with  bringing  them  through 
the  streets  with  torchlight  in  the  winter, 
that  they  could  not  much  more  reverently 
have  entertained  Christ  Himself  "  (Gee, 
p.  161). 

In  August,  1562,  "  Philip  Morgan  [i.e., 
Morgan  Philips],  late  of  Oxford;  John  [i.e., 
Thomas]  Arden,  late  Prebendary  of  Worces- 
ter ;  'Friar  Gregory,  alias  Gregory  Basset,  a 
common  Mass  sayer ;  one  Ely,  late  Master 
of  St.  John's  College  in  Oxford  ;  one  Havarde, 
late  chaplain  to  Mres.  Claurenciaulx  " — were 
said  to  be  "  supported  in  Herefordshire," 
but  on  Sept.  8,  1562,  Havarde  was  arrested 
for  saying  Mass  in  Lady  Carew's  house  in 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  and  was  brought 
before  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  committed  him 
to  the  Counter  and  thence  to  the  Marshalsea, 
while  "  My  Ladi  Carew  and  Mysteris  Sack- 
filde  "  were  sent  to  the  Fleet.  On  Sept.  13 
the  Bishops  of  London  and  Ely  suggest  that 
Havarde  "  should  be  put  to  some  torment 
and  so  drawn  to  confess  what  he  knoweth  " 
(Machyn's  'Diary,'  pp.  291,  292;  Cath. 
R'ec.  Soc.,  L,  p.  49 ;  HatfieldMSS.,  i.,  n.  865 ; 
Haynes,  *  Burghley  State  Papers,'  p.  395). 


%i  Mres.  Claurenciaulx  "  was  Susan,  daughter 
of  Richard  White  of  Hutton,  in  Essex,  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Tonge  (Clarencieux). 
She  was  Queen  Mary's  favourite  lady-in- 
waiting,  was  with  her  at  her  death,  and 
eventually  was  allowed  to  leave  England 
with  Lady  Jane  Dormer  (Noble,  '  College 
of  Arms/  p.  116;  Madden,  'Privy  Purse 
Expenses  of  Princess  Mary,'  p.  222  ;  Gal. 
S.P.  Span.,  1558-67,  pp.  106,  109-10,  111, 
133  ;  S.P.  Dom.  Mary,  xiv.  8  ;  S.P.  Dom. 
Add.  Eliz.,  ix.  31,  43,  55). 

In  October,  1564,  Scory  complained, 
there  be  also  in  this  diocese  and  county  of 
Hereford  divers  fostered  and  maintained  that  be 
judged  and  esteemed  some  of  them  to  be  learned, 
which  in  Queen  Mary's  days  had  livings  and 
offices  in  the  Church,  which  be  mortal  and  deadly 
enemies  to  this  religion.  Their  names  be  Blaxton, 
Mugge,  Arden,  Ely,  Friar  Gregory,  Howard, 
Bestall  of  Gloucester,  Johnson,  Menevar,  Oswald, 
Hamerson,  Ledbury,  and  certain  others  whose 
names  I  know  not.  These  go  from  one  gentle- 
man's house  to  another,  where  they  know  to  be 
welcome  (Gee,  p.  200). 

"  Howard  "  is,  of  course,  Havarde.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  relative  to 
Thomas  Havard  of  Hereford,  a  J.P.  and 
member  of  the  City  Council,  of  whom  Scory . 
records  that  he 

by  common  fame  is  a  daily  drunkard,  rpceiver 
and  maintainer  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  a 
maintainer  of  superstition  and  namely  of  abro- 
gated holy  days.  He  useth  to  pray  upon  a  Latin 
primer  full  of  superstitions.  His  wife  and  maidens 
used  beads  'and  to  be  short  he  is  a  mortal  enemy 
to  Christian  religion  (Camden  Misc.,  ix.,  '  Letters 
to  the  PrivylCouncil,"  pp.jlS,  14,  15,  19). 

He  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  Nov.  19,  1569. 

Thomas  "  Heyward "  was  arrested  for 
saying  Mass  in  Lady  Browne's  house  in 
Cow  Lane,  London,  on  Palm  Sunday, 
April  4,  1574,  as  Stowe  relates,  and  was 
released  from  prison  on  the  following 
Aug.  26  (Dasent,  '  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Council,'  viii.  287). 

JOHN   B.    WAINEWRTC4HT. 

"  SYMMES'S  HOLE." — Captain  John  Cleves 
Symmes  (1780-1829)  in  the  year  1818 
propounded  his  odd  theory  of  a  central 
passage  or  tunnel  through  the  earth.  This 
notion  attracted  much  attention  in  the 
United  States.  (See  my  'American  Glos- 
sary ';  also  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April 
1873.)  But  it  was  not  then  new.  The 
1669  edition  of  Donne's  '  Poems,'  at  pp, 
398-401,  contains  a  satirical  '  Catalogue 
Librorum,'  in  which  I  find  this  :  "29.  De 
Gurgite  diametrali  a  Polo  ad  Polum,  per 
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centrum  navigabile  sine  pyxide  per  Andr. 
Thevet."  And  the  theory  is  probably 
still  earlier.  In  4  S.  xi.  and  xii.  several  speci- 
mens of  '  Utopian  Bibliography '  are  col- 
lected ;  but  the  one  ascribed  to  Donne 
(whether  he  really  wrote  it  or  no)  escaped 
notice.  RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,   Oregon. 

COLUMBIA  MARKET,  HACKNEY. — Few 
people  to-day  recollect  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  this  place,  on  the  estate  which 
is  to  be  sold  by  the  Burdett  Coutts  trustees. 

The  story  goes  that  when  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  confided  to  Charles  Dickens  her 
intention  of  founding  the  market,  he  wel- 
comed the  idea  with  the  cry  of  "  Hail, 
Columbia  !  "  and  thus  the  name  arose  and 
was  adopted  by  the  benefactress  of  the  East 
London  poor. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  reminds  me 
that  Charles  Dickens  alludes  to  this  incident 
in  All  the  Year  Round  for  1862. 

J.    LANDFEAR   LUCAS. 

101,  Piccadilly. 

KEATS,  HAMPSTEAD  AND  SIR  C.  W. 
DILKE  (see  11  S.  iii.  145,  176,  196;  iv.  51). 
— The  following  from  the  current  issue  of  The 
Hampstead  and  St.  John's  Wood  Advertiser 
may  prove  of  interest : — 

KEATS  MEMORIAL  HOUSE. 

The  Keats  Memorial  House  Committee  has 
just  received  a  set  of  framed  photographs  of 
the  surgery  at  Edmonton,  where  Keats  lived 
while  indentured  to  Dr.  Hammond  from  1811 
to  1815.  It  was  soon  after  he  left  Edmonton 
that  Keats  came  to  Hampstead.  The  photo- 
graphs give  four  exterior  and  three  interior 
views  of  the  surgery,  the  two  interior  ones 
showing  the  poet's  sitting  and  bed  room,  and 
the  surgery  itself  containing  a  dispensing  cabinet, 
which  it  has  been  suggested  might  possibly 
be  the  one  used  by  Keats.  The  examination  of 
the  cabinet  does  not  lend  much  support  to  that 
conjecture.  The  photographs,  which  have  been 
presented  by  Miss  Edith  Aldersey  White,  were 
taken  a  short  time  ago — a  fortunate  occurrence, 
as  since  then' several  changes  have  taken  place 
in  and  about  the  building,  and  it  would  now  be 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  similar  views. 
They  will,  therefore,  be  of  particular  interest 
as  snowing  the  Keats  rooms  and  the  building  in 
a  condition  approximately  the  same  as  when  used 
by  the  poet. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's house  still  remains,  though  with  a  wing 
which,  has  been  added  subsequently. 

The   photographs,    with   accompanying   letter- 
.  press,  may  be  seen  in  the  Reference  Department 
at  the  Central  Library. 

In  due  course  this  welcome  addition 
will,  without  doubt,  find  appropriate  shelter 


at  the  poet's  home  in  Keats  Grove,  Hamp. 
stead,  with  the  other  choice  relics  tem- 
porarily stored  at  the  Central  Library 
referred  to.  CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  infor- 
mation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


ANTIQUITIES  or  YORK  MINSTER.  —  Can 
any  correspondent  kindly  tell  me 

1.  What    has    become    of    the    "  cope     of 
plain  white  sattin  "  stated  by  Drake  to  be 
the  only  one  left  in  York  Minster  in  1736  ; 

2.  Whether   any   identification   has   been 
made    or.  attempted    of    the    carved    stone 
heads  of  its  chief  builders  ; 

3.  Where  was  the  Chancellor's  residence 
in  York  ; 

4.  The  whereabouts  of  his  seals  of  office 
as    having   jurisdiction    in    his    "  Peculiar  " 
and  as  a  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Laughton  ? 

GEORGE  AUSTEN. 
Chancellor  of  York  Minster. 

GENTLEMAN  USHERS  OF  THE  BLACK  ROD. 
—  Can  any  reader  supply  me  with  the  place 
of  burial  of  the  following  Gentleman  Ushers 
of  the  Black  Rod  ?  The  date  of  their  death 
is  approximate  and  based  on  the  date  of 
appointment  of  their  successor  in  office. 

Died 

Sir  Richard  Coningsby  .  .          1604 

George  Pollard  1624 

James  Maxwell  .  .          .  .          1640 

Alexander  Thayne       .  .          .  .          1660 
Sir  John  Ayton  .  .  1671 

I  am  also  particularly  anxious  to  find  a 
portrait  or  drawing  of  the  following  :  — 

Died 

Sir  David  Mitchell  (Admiral)  1710 

Sir  William  Oldes        .  .          .  .          1718 
Sir  William  Sanderson 
Sir  Henry  Bellenden  .  .  1761 

Sir  Francis  Molyneux.  . 
Sir  Septimus  Robinson  1765 

According  to  his  will  there  were  two 
portraits  painted  of  Sir  David  Mitchell 
(Admiral),  and  Sir  Septimus  Robinson  was 
painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  but  I  can 
find  no  trace  of  their  portraits. 

W.  P.  PULTENEY, 
Lieut.  -General.  Black  Rod. 
3,  Lower  Berkeley  Street,  W. 
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NORLAND'S  ACADEMY. — I  should  be  very 
much  obliged  if  any  reader  could  give  me 
any  information  about  Norland's  Academy. 
It  was  known  to  have  been  a  fashionable 
school  for  young  gentlemen  about  the  year1 
1775  and  within  an  easy  drive  of  Hyde  Park 
Corner.      The  name  of    the  headmaster  at ' 
that  time  was  Eylin  or  Aylin  or  some  such ! 
name.  SOPHY  HALL. 

RIDDLE  :    "  THE  LETTER  H." — I   have  a 
copy  of  the  famous  riddle,  the  answer  to ! 
which  is  "  The  letter  h,"  commencing 
'Twas  whispered  in  heaven, 
'Twas  muttered  in  hell. 

It  has  been  attributed  to  various  persons  ;  j 
has  it  ever  been  decided  who  the  author  was  ? 

LATYMER. 

R.  D'OYLY  CARTE. — Can  anyone  tell  me, 
exactly  how  he  was  related  to  the  family! 
of  Rudall  Carte?  Is  he  the  R.  D'Oyly 
Carte  who  set  some  of  the  music  of  Gounod's ! 
'Faust'  for  the  flute  in  1864  and  wrote; 
several  songs,  including  '  Three  Roses,'  1872. 1 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 

SIR  W.  S.  GILBERT'S  PEDIGREE. — Mr. 
Seccombe  states  in  the  *  D.N.B.'  account  of 
William  Gilbert,  the  novelist  (1804-1890), 
that  his  father  claimed  descent  from  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  (1539  ?-1583),  the  navi- 
gator. Has  this  ever  been  worked  out 
genealogically  ?  J.  M.  BULLOCH. 

37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 

THE  REV.  RICHARD  SNOWE  (See  11  S.  i. 
50,  98). — I  shall  be  glad  if  further  informa- 
tion can  be  adduced  in  regard  to  the  career 
of  this  eighteenth-century  divine.  All  I 
know  of  him  at  present  is  that  he  was  born 
1723,  son  of  Thomas  Snowe,  of  Southwark, 
gentleman  ;  matriculated  from  University 
College,  Oxford,  1741  ;  and  was  rector  of 
St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes  with  St.  John 
Zachary,  London,  from  1780  till  his  death  in 
1788.  This  leaves  forty  years  of  his  life 
altogether  unaccounted  for.  What  was  he 
doing  between  1741  and  1780  ? 

WM.  McMuRRAY. 

ST.  JOSEPH  OF  ABIMATHEA. — Baring-Gould, 
in  his  book  '  Cornwall,'  states  that  when 
the  miners  "  flash  the  tin "  they  cry, 
"  Joseph  was  in  the  tin  trade."  Can  any 
of  your  readers  confirm  this  ?  And  what 
does  "flashing  the  tin"  mean  ?  O.  S.  T. 


FIVE  ODD  QUERIES. — Can  any  readers 
oblige  me  with  answers  to  the  following- 
queries  ? — 

1.  Bishop  Wilkins'  '  Universal  Language.' 
Who  asked  of   this  famous  work,  "  Where 
is  the  second  man  to  come  from  ?  " 

2.  Old    grouse    in    the    gun-room    ('  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer  ').     What  was  the  story  ? 

3.  '  Don  Quixote.'     Who  learned  Spanish 
so  as  to  be  able  to  read  this  romance  in  the 
original  ? 

4.  Roman    Olympiads.     Who    first    used 
this  alternative  for  the  Greek  Kalends  ? 

5.  Le  Savetier  de  Ste  Gudule  ('  Les  Juges 
Integres  ' — Anatole     France).       Who     was 
this  ?  W.  J.  G. 

HEMMING  FAMILY. — I  should  be  obliged 
for  any  reference  to  the  family  of  Hemming 
of  Gloucestershire.  I  am  particularly 
desirous  of  tracing  the  parents,  and  if 
possible  the  grandparents,  of  a  certain 
Elizabeth  Hemming,  who  was  born  at 
Hampton,  Gloucestershire,  on  Nov.  30, 
1760.  She  married  John  Fuller,  coach- 
builder,  of  Bath,  in  1786,  and  died  at  Spring- 
field Place,  Bath,  on  June  9,  1849. 

A.  R.  MARTIN. 

18,  Kidbrook  Park  Road,  Blackheath. 

FIELD -NAME  "  ACTIS."  -  Having  re- 
ceived several  kind  replies,  both  through 
'  N.  &  Q.'  and  privately,  to  my  inquiry 
about  "  bryered "  graves,  I  am  tempted 
to  ask  another  question  on  behalf  of  a 
friend  in  Glastonbury.  Close  to  that  town 
there  are  several  large  meadows  which  are 
called  "  Actis,"  and  there  is  also  a  farm  of 
this  name  near  the  Abbot's  Barn.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  the  expression  "  down 
to  Actis."  Can  any  one  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  which,  I  am  informed,  occurs 
in  medieval  documents  with  reference  to 
this  locality  ?  H.  C.  BARNARD. 

ORIENTAL  BRASS  POT. — I  have  a  curious 
old  brass  Eastern  pot  which  has  on  one 
side  a  European  coat  of  arms  beaten  on 
it.  Where  could  I  find  out  anything  about 
this  ?  I  believe  the  pot  may  have  come 
over  in  the  forties.  H.  M.  S. 

ANTONY  BUSTARD,  WINCHESTER  SCHOLAR, 
entered  the  College  in  1524,  aged  12,  from 
Adderbury,  and  was  Fellow  of  New-  College 
1530-1  (Kirb.y,  '  Winchester  Scholars,'  p. 
113).  Is  he  the  "Anthony  Busterd  of 
Adderburye,  Esquire,"  who  was  a  recusant 
in  1577  (Cath.  Eec.  Soc.,  xxii.,  p.  113)  ? 
JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 
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VICARS  OF  CREDITON,  DEVON. — Biographi- 
cal information  is  sought  of  any  of  the 
following,  who  were  vicars  of  Crediton 
between  the  dates  shown  : — 

1.  Thomas  Ley  (1689-1721). 

2.  Robert  Ham  (1721-1731). 

3.  John  Carwithen  (1731-1742). 

4.  John  Stacy  (1742-1759). 

5.  Samuel  Hart  (1759-1793). 

6.  John  Rudall  (1793-1835). 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  CARTWRIGHT,  rector  of 
Winwick,  Co.  Northampton,  1688-1693,  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Cartwright,  Bishop 
of  Chester,  is  said  to  have  gone  "  beyond 
the  seas."  Where  did  he  go  to,  and  did  he 
ever  return  to  this  country  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

R.  C.  MUNDELL  was  admitted  to  West- 
minster School  Oct.  2,  1809.  I  should  be 
grateful  for  any  information  about  his  par- 
entage and  career.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

GEORGE  BASEVI,  ARCHITECT. — When  and 
whom  did  he  marry  ?  The  '  D.N.B.,'  vol. 
iii.,  p.  354,  does  not  allude  to  his  marriage. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

"  HOP-SCOTCH  "  :  DERIVATION  OF  WORD. — 
Is  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  children's 
game  hop-scotch  as  given  in  the  dictionaries, 
viz.,  "  hop "  and  "  scotch,"  the  lines 
marked  or  scotched  on  the  ground  ?  We 
have  a  dialect  word  "  scutch,"  and 
*'  scutchers  "  =  skates,  with  "  scoot," 
"  scooter "  and  others  of  the  same  lot. 
May  not  the  sense  of  "  hop-scotch "  be 
first  the  hop  and  then  the  second  action, 
skidding  or  "  scutching  "  the  disc  across  the 
line,  thus  combining  two  verbs  and  not  a 
verb  and  a  noun  on  the  analogy  of  "  catch- 
penny," &c.  ?  ALEX.  MACDONALD. 

BUSKIN  :  BEFERENCE  SOUGHT. — In  one  of  his 
works,  Buskin  expresses  the  following  sentiment : 
"It  is  better  to  save  up  enough  money  to  buy 
one  good  picture  by  a  good  artist,  than  to  buy 
many  reproductions."  I  shall  be  grateful  for  the 
reference  to  this.  H.  F.  E. 

Southport. 

WORDS  OP  SONGS  WANTED. — Could  anyone  give 
me  the  words  of  two  old  songs,  '  The  Cork  Leg  ' 
and  '  The  Steam  Arm  '  ? 

The  chorus  of  both  is  "  Too-rol-too-rul-rool," 
&c.  I  have  inquired  of  the  music  trade  with- 
out success.  H.  B. 


AUTHORS  WANTED. — 1.  In  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  recent  Armistice  Day  Dinner  organized  by 
the  English-Speaking  Union,  the  American  Am- 
bassador quoted  two  pieces  of  verse.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  the  author  of  either  one.  Can 
some  correspondent  enlighten  me  ?  They  ran  as 
follows  (I  quote  from  the  newspaper  reports)  : — 
"  My  enemy  came  nigh 

And  I 

Stared  fiercely  in  his  face, 

My  lips  went  writhing  back  in  a  grimace, 

And  stern  I  watched  him  with  a  narrow  eye. 

Then,  as  I  turned  away,  my  enemy, 

That  bitter  heart  and  savage,  said  to  me  : 

'  Some  day,  when  this  is  past, 

When  all  the  arrows  that  we  have  are  cast, 

We  may  ask  one  another  why  we  hate, 

And  fail  to  find  a  story  to  relate. 

It  may  seem  to  us  then  a  mystery 

That  we  could  hate  each  other.'     Thus  said  he 

And  did  not  turn  away, 

Waiting  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to  say. 

But  I  fled  quickly,  fearing  if  I  stayed 

I  might  have  kissed  him  as  I  would  a  maid." 

2.  "  What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day, 

And  the  evil  He  knoweth  ; 
And  not  in  a  blind  and  aimless  way 
The  spirit  goeth." 

P.  W. 

3.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  the   following 
comes  from  ? — 

"  Oh  cast  that  shadow  from  thy  brow, 

My  dark-eyed  love,  and  smile  awhile. 
Has  Leila's  song  no  music  now  ? 

Is  there  no  charm  in  Leila's  smile  ?  " 
It  sounds  Byronic — from   '  The    Giaour  ' — but 
I  cannot  find  it  there.  H.  W.  MOORE. 

4.  "  Time  with  a  gift  of  tears, 

Grief  with  a  glass  that  ran." 

G.  L.  C. 
["  Before  the  beginning  of  years 

There  came  to  the  making  of  man 
Time,  with  a  gift  of  tears  ; 

Grief,  with  a  glass  that  ran.   .   .  ." 
This  is  the  beginning  of  the  second  Chorus   in 
Swinburne's  '  Atalanta  in  Calydon.'] 


VERLAINE  AT  STICKNEY. 

(12  S.  ix.  429.) 

THERE  is  a  letter  dated  April  10,  1875, 
from  the  poet  to  M.  Edmond  Lepelletier 
in  the  latter's  Life  of  Verlaine  (p.  343 
of  the  English  translation),  a  portion  of 
which  runs  as  follows  : — • 

Here  I  am  a  professor  .  .  .  in  an  English 
village.  There  is  no  one  around  me  who  can 
speak  a  word  of  French.  ...  I  teach  French, 
Latin  .  .  .  and  drawing.  I  am  sufficiently 
accomplished  for  these  three  labours.  And 
teach  in  English  .  .  .  what  English  I  but 
during  the  eight  days  I  have  been  here  I  have 
improved. 

Family   life.      Mr.   Andrews   is   a   young   man 
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-who  reads  French  as  I  read  English,  but  who  does 
not  speak  it  ...  charming,  cordial,  very  well 
informed.  My  pupils  are  very  well  brought 
up  children,  who  teach  me  English  while  I  teach 
them  French,  which  is  exactly  what  I  want. 
How  long  shall  I  remain  here  ?  Three  or  six 
months,  according  to  my  progress  in  speaking  and 
understanding.  Then  I  shall  seriously  set  about 
earning  my  living  in  this  country,  where  my 
mother,  I  hope,  will  join  me.  • 

I  have  no  distractions  and  seek  none.  Much 
reading,  walks  with  the  pupils  (not  in  rank  and 
file,  nothing  of  that  sort  here)  across  magnificent 
meadows,  full  of  sheep,  &c.  It  is  astonishing 
how  well  I  have  become  morally  and  physically 
in  these  eight  days.  .  .  . 

My  address  is  :  M.  P.  Verlaine,  at  M.  W. 
Andrews,  Stickney  Grammar  School,  Boston, 
Lincolnshire. 

My  village  is  Stickney,  two  or  three  miles  from 
Boston,  but  the  address  is  as  above.  .  .  . 

Thus  [adds  M.  Lepelletier],  he  lived,  peacefully 
employed  in  regular  work  in  the  homely  boarding- 
school.  He  wrote  to  me  comparatively  little 
during  his  time  there.  More  than  once  he 
declared  himself  completely  absorbed  in  his  occu- 
pations. He  allowed  his  muse  to  slumber.  They 
were  months  of  contemplation  and  spiritual  and 
material  abstinence.  He  remained  a  year  and 
•a,  half  with  M.  Andrews.  Ennui  and  the  desire 
to  see  his  mother  again  caused  him  to  leave  the 
Stickney  establishment.  His  mother  came  to 
join  him  at  Arras. 

But  later  he  returned  to  England  and 
settled  at  Boston,  intending  to  live  by  giving 
private  lessons.  But  whether  from  lack 
of  pupils  or  of  introductions  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  sought  for  another  school  to  which 
to  attach  himself.  He  was  soon  entered 
as  "  a  professor  of  French  "  in  an  establish- 
ment directed  by  M.  Remington  at  Bourne- 
mouth— where  several  of  the  poems  in 
*  Sagesse  '  were  written,  in  particular  those 
numbered  xiii.  and  xv.  in  the  complete 
works.  In  1878,  having  returned  to  France, 
he  became  professor  in  an  ecclesiastical 
college  at  Rethel. 

Verlaine  [comments  M.  Lepelletier]  was,  doubt- 
less, a  rather  unusual  professor,  and  his  lessons 
were  certainly  stamped  by  an  originality  and 
depth  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  either  his  pre- 
decessors or  successors.  It  would  be  matter  for 
astonishment  if  something  from  his  teaching 
did  not  remain  with  his  various  pupils  at  Stickney, 
Bournemouth,  and,  more  particularly,  Rethel. 

Indeed,  in  1897,  the  old  boys  of  the  College 
of  Notre  Dame  organized  a  banquet  in 
Paris  in  honour  of  their  illustrious  professor. 
On  the  menu  was  a  bust  of  the  poet  sur- 
rounded by  Fame,  with  the  town  of  Rethel 
and  its  college  detached  in  a  nimbus  of 
glory  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet 
a  eulogy  on  Verlaine  was  delivered  by  one 
of  the  organizers,  M.  Jean  Bourguignon, 
of  the  Revue  d'Ardenne  et  d'Argonne. 


Your  present  correspondent  was   one   of 
the  happy  few  who  once  heard  Paul  Ver- 
laine  lecture   at  Mr.  B.  H.  Blackwell's   in 
Broad   Street,    Oxford.     I   cannot   recollect 
the  date,  but    suppose    it  was  somewhere 
|  in     the    nineties     of  last  century.      But    I 
i  must    confess    that    the    exiguous    and    in- 
j  frequent    "  French  "    vouchsafed    to    public 
I  school  boys  on  "  the  classical  side  "  in  the 
i  early    eighties   left   me   wholly   unprepared 
|  to  cope   with   the   intricacies   and   nuances 
of  the  poet's  discourse.     However,  I  knew 
something  of  his  poems  ;    and  the  presence 
of  Verlaine  in  the  flesh,  with  "  the  Chinese  " 
formation   of   the   features   so  apparent   in 
j  his    portraits,    was    an    unforgettable    ex- 
|  perience. 

In   'The  Poets'    Corner'    (1904)   there  is 
an    admirable    caricature    by    the    incom- 
parable    Max     entitled :      '  Paul    Verlaine 
i  (Usher  in  Private  School  at  Bournemouth, 
|  1877-1878).'  A.  R.  BAYLEY. 

Verlaine  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Stickney 

shortly  after  his  release  from  prison.     He 

taught    French,    Latin    and    drawing,    his 

only  qualification   for  the  post  of  drawing 

master   being   that   he   had   some   gift   for 

caricature.     He  gave  his  lessons  in  English, 

!  of  whicb  he  knew  about  as  much  as  his  pupils 

!  knew  of  French.     His  Head  was  a  young 

map  named  Andrews,  whom   he    described 

j  as  "  charming,  friendly,  and  very  learned," 

;  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  well  of  his 

pupils,  for  he  said  that  they  were  "  indus- 

!  trious,"  but  he  had  only  been  a  week  at  the 

I  school  when  he  wrote  the  letter  from  which 

!  these    details    are    taken.     He    read    enor- 

!  mously,  and  took  long  walks  with  the  boys 

"  through    magnificent    meadows,    full    of 

sheep,"  to  the  great  benefit  of  his  health. 

He  remained  at  the  school  a  year  and  a 

half  and  wrote  no  poetry. 

He    must   have    liked   Lincolnshire*    for, 
after    a    visit   to   France,   he   returned   to 
Boston,    hoping    for    private     pupils     but 
getting    none.     So    he     accepted    another 
I  appointment  in  a  school  at  Bournemouth. 
I  In  '  Sagesse  '  is  a  poem  called  '  L'eclabousse- 
|  ment   des   haies,'  which  Verlaine  Jiad   pre- 
viously named  '  Paysage  en  Lincolnshire.' 

Whom  ought  we  to  admire — Veclaine, 
'  the  conscientious  scjioomaster,  absorbed  in 
I  his  duties,  who  wrote  no  poetry,  or  Ver- 
laine the  drunkard,  the  debauchee,  the 
i  hopelessly  disreputable  person,  who  pro- 
!  duced  such  admirable  verse  ? 

T.   PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 
The  Authors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 
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It  may  interest  ST.  SWITHIN  to  know  that  i 
Paul  Verlaine  was  French  teacher  at  the  | 
Ramsgate     Grammar     School     during    the  i 
Franco-German  War    (1870-71).     The    pro- 1 
prietor   and  headmaster  was   a   Church   of  | 
England  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Druce,  who,  \ 
I  understand,  was  a  relative  of  the  founder ' 
of  the  Baker  Street  bazaar.     Verlaine  was 
a  great  favourite  of  my  eldest  brother,  the ' 
late  Georges  de  Ternant,  and  the  poet  and ,' 
pupil  even  undertook  a   "pilgrimage"   on! 
foot  to  Canterbury  Cathedral.     My  brother,  j 
who    subsequently    entered    the    service    of 
the     Eastern     Telegraph     Company,     was 
killed    during   the   bombardment    of   Alex- 
andria (July,  1882).     When  the  poet  read  of 
his  old  pupil's  death  in  a  Parisian  newspaper 
he  wrote  a  most  sympathetic  letter  to  my 
uncle,  Alcide  Ludovic  de  Ternant  (Superin-  j 
tendent    of "~ the   Marseilles    branch    of   the! 
Company),    and    stated    he    would    never  I 
forget    his     "  dearest    and    devoted    pupil  j 
Georges,     and     his     most     regular     corre- 
spondent." ANDREW  DE  TERNANT. 

36,  Somerleyton  Road,  Brixton,  S.W. 

The  answer  to  this  may  be  best  given  in : 
the  poet's  own  words,  in  a  letter  to  his  j 
biographer,  M.  Edmond  Lepelletier,  dated  i 
April  10,  1875  (Mr.  Wilfrid  Thorley,  in  his  \ 
little  book  on  Verlaine,  gives  the  date  as  | 
1876 ;  this  is,  I  think,  incorrect),  and  i 
written  from  Stickney  : — 

Cher  ami, — Me  voici  professeur,  au  pair,  dans  i 
un  village  anglais.  Personne  autour  de  moi  qui  i 
parle  un  mot  de  frangais,  un  traitre  mot.  j 
J'enseigne  le  francais,  le  latin  .  .  .  et  le  dessin  !  j 
Je  me  tire  assez  bien  de  ces  trois  besognes.  Et  j 
J'enseigne  en  anglais,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  fort.  ! 
Quel  anglais  !  mais  depuis  huit  jours  que  je 
suis  ici,  j' 'improve  (je  fais  des  progres). 

Vie  en  famille.  M.  Andrews  [the  headmaster] 
est  un  jeune  homme  qui  lit  le  franc. ais  comme  je 
lis  1'anglais,  mais  qui  ne  le  parle  pas.  .  .  .  Mes 
Sieves  sont  des  enfants  tres  bien  eleves  et  assidus, 
qui  m'apprennent  1'anglais  comme  je  leur 
apprends  le  franc, ais,  et  c'est  ce  que  je  cherche 
precisement.  Combien  de  temps  resterai-je  ici  ?  j 
Trois  ou  six  mois,  selon  que  je  saurai  parler  et 
entendre.  Puis  verrai  serieusement  a  gagner  la 
vie  en  ce  pays-ci,  ou  probablement  maman, 
j'espere,  finira  par  se  fixer  presque. 

Je  n'ai  aucune  distraction,  et  n'en  cherche 
pas.  Lectures  immenses,  promenades  avec 
eleves  (pas  en  rang,  tu  sauras,  rien  du  pionisme 
ici)  a  travers  de  magnifiques  meadows  (prairies) 
pleins  de  moutons,  etc.  Depuis  huit  jours  c'est 
etonnant  comme  je  me  porte  bien,  moralement  et 
physiquement.  .  .  . 

M.  Lepelletier  adds  : — 

II  vecut  ainsi  apaise,  laborieux,  regulier,  dans 
cette  pension  familiale.  .  .  .  Ce  furent  des  mois 
de  recueillement,  d'abstinence  materielle  et 
spirituelle.J 


After  a  year  and  a  half  spent  at  Stickney,. 
ennui  and  the  desire  to  see  his  mother 
again  caused  him  to  leave  there.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1877  and  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Boston,  near  Stickney,  with 
the  intention  of  giving  private  lessons,  but,, 
whether  for  want  of  pupils  or  introductions, 
he  did  not  succeed  ;  he  next  entered  a 
school  kept  by  a  Mr.  Remington  at  Bourne- 
mouth. Several  of  the  poems  in  the 
volume  '  Sagesse  '  were  written  there. 

W.  A.  HUTCHISON. 

32,  Hotham  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

See  Edmond  Lepelle tier's  '  Paul  Ver- 
laine '  (1907),  p.  404,  and  Ernest  Delahaye's 
'Verlaine'  (1919),  p.  216. 

DE   V.   PAYEN-PAYNE. 

GRAVE  TO  BE  TURFED  AND  "BRYERED" 
(12  S.  ix.  389,  431). — Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  covering  of  graves  with  briars 
or  willow  twigs  may  be  a  survival  of  an 
ancient  superstition  ? 

In  a  small  village  in  North  Wiltshire  a 
man  had  lost  his  wife,  but  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  consoled  himself  with  another, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  his  neighbours^ 
and  the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  two  dames  oi  the  village  : — 

"  I  hear  they  have  put  the  withy  sticks  over 
poor  Sarah's  grave.  If  they  hadn't  she'd  walk." 

"  The   Lord   forbid  !  " 

"  Ah  !  and  if  it  were  me  He  might  forbid,  but 
I'd  up  and  at  un  if  'twere  varty  times  !  " 

The  numeral  "  forty "  was  in  constant 
use  in  the  village.  A  man  would  declare 
he  would  go  forty  miles  the  other  way  to- 
avoid  an  unpleasant  meeting. 

EDWARD  H.  DOBR£E. 

Udney  Hall,  Teddington. 

DEVONSHIRE  HOUSE  GATES  (12  S.  ix. 
231,  391). — It  is  desired  to  know  when 
these  gates  arrived  at  Chiswick,  whether 
in  1740  or  1838.  As  it  appears  that  Lord 
Burlington  removed  the  gates  to  Chiswick 
House,  we  can  surely  determine  the  date, 
more  or  less,  by  finding  out  when  Lord 
Burlington  died.  The  latter  is  an  ancestor 
of  the  Bedingfelds  of  Oxburgh,  Norfolk, 
as  Lord  Burlington's  sister,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Boyle,  married,  in  August,  1719,  Sir  Henry 
Arundell  Bedingfeld,  3rd  Bart.,  of  Oxburgh. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Richard 
Bedingfeld,  and  in  an  old  journal  of  the 
latter  I  find  the  following  :  — 

Dec.  3,  1753.— My  uncle  Lord  Burlington 
died  of  a  dead  palsey. 

1754,     Dec.     8. — Lady     Hartington     died     of 
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the  Small  Pox;  she  was  daughter  of  the  late  Lord 
Burlington  and  was  married  to  Lord  Hartington, 
son  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

In  a  little  MS.  book  at  Oxburgh,  entitled 
'  Lives  of  Bedingfeld  wives,'  is  the  following, 
written  by  the  Hon.  Charlotte,  Lady  Beding- 
feld, nee  Jerningham  : — 

3rd  Lady  Bedicgfeld,  Lady  Elizabeth  Boyle. 
This  lady  was  the  wife  of  Sir  Henry  Arundell 
Bedingfeld,  3rd  Baronet.  She  married  August 
28,  1719,  and  her  eldest  son  was  born  the  year 
following  at  her  Parents'  house  at  Chiswick. 
Her  father  was  Charles,  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
her  mother  was  Julia,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Henry  Noel,  2nd  son  to  Edward,  Viscount 
Campden,  who  died  1677.  .  .  .  Lady  Eliza- 
beth's sisters  were  (1)  Juliana,  Lady  Bruce; 
(2)  Lady  Jane  Boyle,  who  lived  on  Turnham 
Green,  and  died  unmarried  [her  portrait  is  at 
Oxburgh]  ;  (3)  The  Countess  of  Shannon.  Her 
brother,  Richard,  Earl  of  Burlington,  left  an  only 
daughter,  his  sole  heir,  who  married  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  was  mother  to  the  present 
Duke  [ob.  1811]  and  to  the  late  Dutchy  of  Port- 
land— by  this  marriage  all  the  Burlington  property 
passed  into  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  family, 
and  nothing  to  the  Bedingfelds  but  some  indif- 
ferent views  of  Chiswick  Gardens  and  some  curious 
table  linen. 

The  views  of  Chiswick  and  the  table  linen 
are  still  at  Oxburgh.  By  the  way,  Sir 
Richard,  in.  the  journal  already  quoted, 
writes  "Parson's  Green  "  instead  of  "  Turn- 
ham  Green  "  ! 

1780,  Jan.  28. — My  aunt,  Lady  Jane  Boyle, 
the  last  of  the  Burlington^,  and  sister  to  my  mother, 
died  at  Parson's  Green,  near  London,  aet.  82. 

KATHARINE  PASTON -BEDINGFELD. 

Villa  Borghese,  Torquay. 

After  the  mansion  [Beaufort  House]  had  stood  j 
empty  for  several  years,  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  I 
Hans  Sloane  ;  and,  in  the  year  1740,  it  was  pulled  j 
down,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  that  j 
gentleman.  The  chief  gate,  which  was  built  by  j 
Inigo  Jones  for  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  Sir  Hans  ! 
Sloane  gave  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  re-  ' 
moved  it  to  his  gardens  at  Chiswick.  (London  ! 
and  Middlesex,'  vol.  iv.,  by  J.  Norris  Brewer,  1816, ! 
p.  38.) 

Among  these  [the  ornamental  buildings  in  the  | 
gardens  of  Chiswick  House]  must  be  noticed  a  gate, ; 
erected  at  Chelsea  by  Inigo  Jones,  on  the  premises 
which   had   formerly    belonged    to    Sir   Thomas 
More,   and  which  were  then   occupied   by  Lord 
Treasurer    Middlesex.     This    valuable    piece    of 
masonry  was  presented  to   Lord  Burlington  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  1738.     (Ibid.,  p.  320.) 

Brewer  (p.  319)  refers  to  Horace  Walpole's 
'  Anecdotes    of    Painting,'     where,     in    the  j 
article  on  '  Richard  Boyle,  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton,' is  the  following  : — 

His  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  Inigo  Jones  : 
was  so  active,  that  he  repaired  the  church  in  j 
Covent  Garden  because  it  was  the  production  of  I 
that  great  master,  and  purchased  a  gateway  at  j 


Beaufort  Garden  in  Chelsea,  and  transported  the 
identical  stones  to  Chiswick  with  religious  attach- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  words  "  built,"  "  piece  of 
masonry,"  "  identical  stones,"  it  is  far  from 
clear  whether  the  iron  gate  is  indicated. 
Whether  Lord  Burlington  bought  or  re- 
ceived the  gate  or  gateway  as  a  gift  is  of 
little  importance.  ROBERT  PIERPOINT. 

COL.  CHESTER'S  EXTRACTS  FROM  PARISH 
REGISTERS  (11  S.  vi.  90;  12  S.  ix.  389). — 
These  were  compiled  in  duplicate  at  the 
expense  of  Col.  Chester's  friend,  and  after- 
wards executor,  the  late  G.  E.  C.,  who 
indeed  himself  made  some  of  the  extracts, 
and  one  set  was  held  by  each.  Col.  Chester's 
set  passed  to  the  College  of  Arms  and  the 
other  has  been  distributed,  chiefly  among 
public  libraries  connected  with  the  parishes 
concerned,  owing  to  G.  E.  C.'s  express  wish 
not  to  "  lessen  the  value  of  this  gift  "  by 
allowing  another  copy  of  the  extracts  to  be 
available  as  a  whole  in  any  public  library. 

C.  OF  A. 

ILLICIT  DISTILLING  IN  SCOTTISH  HIGH- 
LANDS (12  S.  ix.  431). — In  reply  to  the 
query  by  D.  M.  U.,  the  only  work  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  referring  to  the  above  is  : — 

An  Account  of  Highland  Whisky,  with  Smug- 
gling Stories  and  Detections.  By  Ian 
MacDonald,  I.S.O.  (late  of  Inland  Revenue). 
Privately  printed  at  Stirling  by  Eneas  Mackay, 
43,  Murray  Place,  and  by  Wm.  Mackay  and  Son, 
Inverness,  1914. 

It  is  quite  a  small  venture  and  does  not 
relate  much  that  any  student  of  the  subject 
is  not  already  aware  of.  It  can  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum.  There  have  been 
numerous  magazine  articles  on  the  subject 
for  which  the  Periodicals  Index  at  the 
British  Museum  should  be  consulted. 

If  D.  M.  U.  will  let  me  have  his  address 
and  is  in  town  I  can  possibly  assist  him  in 
other  ways.  B.  R.  LEFTWICH. 

"THE  KING'S  ENGLISH":  "GESTURE" 
(12  S.  ix.  387). — The  gallicism  for  which  The 
Guardian  reproves  King  George  began,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  to  crop  up  in  the 
newspapers  last  year.  Like  most  neologisms, 
it  is  at  present  overworked.  In  The  Daily 
News  of  Nov.  24,  1921,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  Harris 
writes  :  "  You  cannot  quite  get  that  gesture 
from  Mr.  Balfour."  The  same  paper,  Nov.  9, 
speaks  of  "  the  hope  that  Sir  James  Craig 
might  make  a  generous  gesture."  In  fact 
I  have  noted  it  at  least  once  a  day  for  the 
last  month  or  so.  With  it  we  may  compare 
"  to  explore  every  avenue,"  "  to  leave  no 
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avenue  unexplored,"  made  current,  I  fancy, 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  now  a  hardy 
daily.  A  neologism  from  the  United  States 
is  the  word  "  reaction,"  used  in  a  special 
sense.  Mr.  Wilson  Harris's  article,  quoted 
above,  begins,  "  Americans  love  to  talk  of 
getting  someone's  reaction  on  a  given 
subject,"  and,  in  the  same  issue  of  The 
Daily  News,  Miss  Rose  Macaulay  has,  "  It 
is  the  story  of  her  own  reactions  to  life," 
-and  "  What  they  think  of  the  present-day 
intelligent  English  novel  .  .  .  may  be 
gathered  mainly  from  their  own  reaction 
to  it."  It  is  no  good  trying  to  play  Mrs. 
Partington  to  these  importations.  If  they 
supply  a  "  felt  Want,"  they  will  drop  into  rank 
and  cease  to  irritate  by  over-obtrusiveness. 
ERNEST  WEEKLEY. 
University  College,  Nottingham. 

DR.  ROBERT  GORDON,  "Com,  GOPPAGH" 
(12  S.  ix.  408). — May  I  partly  answer  my 
own  query  by  quoting  from  The  Dublin 
University  Magazine  (March,  1840 ;  xv. 
311)  a  letter  signed  "  Glenstyachey  "  and 
"  Thon  Dhu  "  to  "  Anthony  Poplar,"  touch- 
ing Coul  Goppagh,  three  of  whose  poems 
are  printed  in  the  same  issue  ? 

He  has,  for  a  year  or  two,  fallen  into  a  lethargy, 
and  has  been  living  in  a  kind  of  half  cave,  half 
cottage,  half  dwelling  on  the  coast  under  the 
cliffs  of  Portmuck.  He  is  never  seen  in  daylight, 
and  only  rarely  by  the  night  patrol  of  the  coast- 
guard, when  he  sometimes  appears,  flitting  by 
them  like  the  ghost  of  a  departed  mariner,  with 
a  long  spectral  pipe,  from  which  a  spiritual 
cloud  flies  ever  and  anon  over  the  waves 
in  the  moonlight.  We  paid  him  a  visit  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  found  him  sitting  on  the  rocks 
at  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  after  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two  in  his  retreat,  and  in  smoking 
with  him  round  the  cliffs  at  night,  left  him,  as 
we  can  testify,  in  utter  ignorance  to  the  throne  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria.  How  long  his 
fit  may  last  were  hard  to  say,  though  when 
he  pleases  to  come  among  the  ongoings  of  men, 
there  is  no  easier  man  in  the  world.  On  leaving, 
he  presented  us  as  a  great  favour  with  a  large 
paper  of  negro-head — the  real  snuff  :  on  open- 
ing which  we  found  written  thereon,  and  much 
defaced,  the  above  rhymes.  Pray  let  him  know 
nothing  of  the  matter. 

Of  course  I  cannot  say  how  far  this 
description  is  to  be  taken  literally. 

J.  M.  BULLOCH. 
37,  Bedford  Square,  W.C.I. 

"BUCKHEEN"  (12  S.  ix.  430).— This 
word,  usually  written  "  buckeen,"  is  Anglo- 
Irish  for  boicin  or  buicin,  diminutive  of 
boc,  genitive  buic,  a  he-goat.  The  word 
is  intended  to  convey  the  notion  of  "  rakish 
fellow  "  or  "  cad."  N.  POWLETT.  Colonel. 


VERBALIZED  SURNAMES  (12  S.  ix.  370, 
432). — From  the  lists  of  these  grahamize 
should  certainly  not  be  omitted.  Sir  James 
Graham,  it  may  be  remembered,  opened 
suspected  political  letters  and  made  use 
of  the  information  thus  obtained.  I  have 
some  wafers  of  this  period  (1844),  which 
are  humorously  lettered  "  By  kind  per- 
mission of  Sir  James  Graham." 

F.  H.  H.  GUILLEMARD. 

PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE-HOUSES  AND 
TAVERNS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. — 
1.  The  Orange  (12  S.  ix.  435).— I  am 
obliged  to  MR.  BLEACKLEY  for  his  note,  but 
this  Haymarket  coffee-house  in  fact  ap- 
peared in  the  first  list  at  12  S.  vi.  126  ;  that 
the  lists  have  grown  by  accretion  will  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  oversight.  But  I 
have  gladly  incorporated  his  additional 
matter  in  my  extended  MS.  lists,  and  I 
may  add  in  confirmation  o*f  Henry  Angelo's 
statement  (cited  by  Mr.  Bleackley  in  his 
article  on  Casanova  at  11  S.  v.  123)  that 
the  Orange  was  "  crowded  with  foreigners 
and  dancing  masters  "  the  remark  of  Roach 
in  1793  that  it  was  "  chiefly  used  by  opera 
dancers."  A  sketch  of  the  exterior  of  the 
Orange  Coffee-house  may  be  seen  in  Miss 
Hill's  '  The  House  in  St .  Martin's  Street ' 
(1907),  pp.  100-4.  J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 

2.  The  Fountain  (12  S.  vi.  61  ;  vii.  465). 
— There  is  confusion  in  MR.  DE  CASTRO'S 
reference  to  the  two  hostelries  of  this  name 
at  12  S.  vii.  465.  The  reference  of  1708 
should  be  to  the  house  standing  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Anne  and  St.  Agnes,  and  that 
of  1733  to  the  house  which  stood  in  Bartholo- 
mew Lane  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

Again,  at  12  S.  vi.  61,  the  earlier  of  the 
two  Fountains,  known  also  as  the  "  Mourn- 
ing Bush,"  is  described  as  "  situate  near 
unto  Ludgate,"  whereas  Aldersgate  is  in- 
tended. The  existence  of  this  house,  known 
originally  as  the  "  Mermaid,"  can  be  traced 
back  to  about  the  year  1530.* 

WM.   McMuRRAY. 

SURNAMES  AS  CHRISTIAN  NAMES  (12  S. 
ix.  370,  437). — Douglas,  daughter  of  William 
Levereage  of  Whelock,  Cheshire,  born  1603, 
was  married  to  James  Carrington,  Bugs- 
worth  Hall,  Derbyshire.  She  had  a  brother 
named  Savage  Leversage. 

A.  CARRINGTON. 

Northam,  N.  Devon. 


*  It  still  exists  as  a  tavern  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Lord  Baglan." 
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T.R.E.O.  (12  S.  ix.  354,  437).— When  I 
read,  this  query  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
letters  might  conceivably  stand  for  "  Theatre 
Royal  English  Opera,"  so  I  turned  to  Mr. 
Austin  Brereton's  history  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  In  that  work  he  says :  "  On 
August  3,  1815,  it  was  called  the"  '  Theatre 
Royal,  Lyceum,'  and  on  the  following 
night,  "Theatre  Royal  English  Opera'." 
That  same  year  Mr.  Arnold  acquired  the 
lease  of  the  site  for  £80,000  for  99  years, 
effected  considerable  structural  alterations, 
and  opened  the  house  as  the  Lyceum 
New  Theatre  on  June  17,  1816.  Conse- 
quently "  Miss  M."  could  not  have  played 
there  for  "  two  seasons,"  unless  the  two 
referred  to  include  a  season  of  Sadler's  Wells. 
I  accordingly  rejected  the  hypothesis,  rightly 
or  wrongly.  WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

NIGGER  SONG  OB  ENGLISH  FOLK  SONG 
(12  S.  ix.  429). — The  song  about  which  MB. 
CHABLES  SWYNNEBTON  inquires  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  its  title  is  *  The  Other  Side  of 
Jordan.'  It  was  much  in  vogue  in  the 
middle  sixties,  and  figured  in  most  of  the 
penny  song-sheets  of  that  period.  The 
version  your  correspondent  recently  heard 
a  baritone  sing  is  obviously  a  bowdlerized 
one,  but  I  doubt  its  being  of  any  interest 
to  the  readers  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  go  into  the 
question  of  how  these  old  songs  differ  in 
minute  details,  as  was  recently  done  in  the 
case  of  '  Uncle  Ned.'  If,  however,  Mr. 
Swynnerton  cares  to  have  the  nine  verses 
of  doggerel  comprised  in  '  The  Other  Side  of 
Jordan,'  I  shall  be  happy  to  copy  them  out 
and  send  them  to  him  if  he  will  communicate 
direct  with  me.  WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

80,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.I. 

RUSPINI  (12  S.  ix.  371,  413).— James 
Bladen  Ruspini,  then  member  of  the  Lodge 
of  the  Nine  Muses  (London),  was  elected 
member  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Lodge 
(London)  on  March  19,  1813,  the  death  of 
his  father,  Chevalier  Bartholomew  Ruspini, 
being  announced  on  Jan.  21,  1814.  On 
Dec.  15,  1826,  a  letter  was  read  in  the  latter 
Lodge  from  the  wife  of  James  Bladen  Ruspini, 
stating  that  her  husband  had  lost  his 
reason,  and  that  the  family  were  without 
the  means  of  support.  Temporary  relief 
was  afforded,  and  one  of  the  children  was 
afterwards  admitted  into  the  Masonic 
Institution  for  Girls,  of  which  her  grand- 
father, the  Chevalier  Ruspini,  was  the 
founder.  (Fenn's  '  Prince  of  Wales's  Lodge,' 
No.  259,  1890.)  W.  B.  H. 
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'Descriptive  Catalogue   of   Portraits 
'ainted  Hall  of  Greenwich  Hospital ' : — 


MULES  ON  MOUNTAINS  (12  S.  ix.  354,  395, 
431). — A  correspondent  notes  that  "  mules 
were  taken  over  the  Theodule  Pass  (10,900ft.) 
without  much  difficulty  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago."  Now  I  first  went  to  Zermatt 
in  1865,  and  visited  that  village  every 
subsequent  year  (save  in  1868)  up  to  and 
including  1872.  I  have  a  very  clear  recol- 
lection that  mules  were  then  taken  over  the 
pass,  and  that  there  was  a  regular  tariff  for 
them.  In  any  case  mules  certainly  crossed 
the  pass,  bringing  wine  from  the  Val 
d'Aosta  to  Zermatt.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
"  about  forty  to  fifty  years  ago  "  would  be  a 
more  suitable  date  than  that  given. 

W.  A.  B.  C. 

THE    PALACE    OF   PLACENTIA    (12    S.    ix. 
430). — I  quote  the  following  from  the  preface 
to  the 
in  the  Painted 

The  ancient  Royal  Palace  of  Placentia  at 
Greenwich,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  and  his  children. 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  born, 
and  in  which  also  Edward  VI.  died,  stood  near 
to  the  river  at  the  north-east  part  of  the  grounds 
of  Greenwich  Hospital.  A  portion  of  the  crypt 
of  this  palace  is  still  in  existence  and  forms  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  present  building. 

H.  A.  PlEHLER. 

This  is  the  name  of  old  Greenwich  Palace, 
originally  built  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  about  1437,  on  the  site  now 
occupied  by  the  west  wing  of  the  present 
building,  once  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
now  the  College.  The  name  is  the  Latin 
form  of  "  Pleasaunce,"  but  was  not  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  palace  till  Henry  VIII. 
Edward  IV.  granted  the  manor  and  palace 
to  his  queen,  Elizabeth  WTydvile.  Henry 

VII.  confiscated  it  with  others,  and  Henry 

VIII.  was  born  here.      Edward  VI.,  Mary 
and   Elizabeth   all   used   it   regularly  ;     the 
last    was    born    in   the   palace.       James    I. 
granted  it  to  Anne  of  Denmark  ;    Charles  I. 
and  Henri ette  Marie  also  lived  in  it  at  in- 
tervals till  1642.    In  1652  it  was  granted  to 
Bulstrode     Whitelocke  ;      many     additions 
had  been  made  by  various  rulers,  especially 
by  Henry  VII.  and  the  two  Stuart  queens  - 
consort  ;     some   of  these  were  now  pulled 
down.     In    1654   it   was   made   a  residence 
of  the  Lord  Protector.      In    1660  the   old 
palace  was  in  such  a  state  of  decay  that 
it  was  pulled  down  and  the  present  buildings 
begun    which    now    form    the    west    wing. 
The  new  building  progressed  slowly  owing 
to  lack  of  money  ;    finally,  after  La  Hogue, 
1692,   Mary  II.   declared  her  intention  to 
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.finish  it  as  a  hospital  for  disabled  seamen* 
which  it  remained   till    1870.      In,  1873   it 
was  re- opened  as  a  College  for  Naval  officers  ; 
as  such  it  still  remains.      STUART  E.  BE  AX,. 
Stubbington  House,  Fareham,  Hants. 

The  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich  is 
built  on  the  site  of  and  partly  incorporates 
the  old  Palace  of  Placentia. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  royal 
-residence  here  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  though  little  is  known  of  this 
building.  In  1433  the  manor  passed  into 
,the  hands  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who  obtained  a  licence  from  the  Crown 
"  to  embattle  and  build  with  stone "  the 
Manor  of  Greenwich.  The  palace,  which 
was  accordingly  erected,  stood  where  the 
west  wing  of  the  Royal  Hospital  now 
stands.  From  its  agreeable  position  on 
the  riverside,  it  was  called  Plesaunce  or 
Placentia,  though  probably  not  till  a  date 
subsequent  to  its  erection.  After  the 
assassination  of  Duke  Humphrey  the  manor 
and  palace  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  from 
this  date  the  palace  became  a  frequent 
royal  residence.  Edward  IV.  made  con- 
siderable additions  to  the  original  building, 
and  succeeding  monarchs,  notably  Henry 
VII.  and  VIII.,  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
all  added  to  its  magnificence  and  grandeur. 
It  was  during  the  Tudor  period  that  Green- 
wich Palace  witnessed  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  fetes'  and  tournaments  ever 
held,  while  it  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  his  children  Mary  and 
Elizabeth. 

At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the 
Manor  of  Greenwich  again  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  The  old  palace,  however,  which 
had  now  been  standing  for  over  200  years, 
was  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
repair,  and  Charles  II.  determined  to  rebuild 
it  entirely  on  a  most  magnificent  scale. 
One  wing  only  of  this  new  building  was 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  £36,000,  and  was 
later  incorporated  in  the  new  hospital 
for  seamen  begun  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  At  the  present  time  it  forms,  with 
certain  later  additions,  the  west  wing  of 
that  hospital.  A.  R.  M. 

The  Manor  of  Greenwich  was  granted 
by  Henry  VI.  to  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  set  about  the  erection  of 
a  palace,  which,  with  its  gardens,  extended 
from  the  river  to  what  is  now  Observatory 
Hill.  Later  Humphrey  was  granted  200 
:  acres  to  make  a  park,  and  a  few  years  after 


a  similar  gift  was  made  to  him,  whereupon 
he  pulled  down  his  old  palace  and  rebuilt 
it  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  hospital 
and  called  it  Pleazaunce  or  Placentia. 
But  a  palace  must  have  existed  at  Greenwich 
in  earlier  times,  for  Henry  IV.  dated  his 
will  from  his  Manor  of  Greenwich.  Edward 
IV.  greatly  added  to  this  palace,  and  in 
1465  granted  it  to  his  queen,  Elizabeth, 
but  Henry  VII.  forfeited  her  lands  in  1487 
for  the  perfidy  she  was  alleged  to  have 
shown  in  1484.  Henry  VII.  enlarged  the 
palace  and  built  an  Observant  Friary  ad- 
joining it.  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary  and  Elizabeth  were  all  born  there. 
Henry  VIII.  married  Katharine  of  Aragon 
and  Anne  of  Cleves  there.  Edward  VI. 
died  there.  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  resided 
there  for  considerable  periods.  Charles  II., 
finding  it  in  a  decayed  condition,  ordered  it 
to  be  pulled  down  and  a  new  palace  to  be 
begun.  Only  one  wing  was  built  at  this 
time,  1661-6,  at  a  cost  of  £36,000.  Sir 
John  Denham  was  the  official  architect, 
but  he  employed  John  Webb,  who  used  the 
designs  of  his  father-in-law,  Inigo  Jones. 
In  this  wing  Charles  II.  occasionally 
dwelt.  Greenwich  Hospital  as  it  now  stands 
was  completed  by  Wren. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

HATCHMENTS  (12  S.  ix.  310,  337,  377, 
397,  433). — A  hatchment  hangs  high  up  on 
the  wall  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  Westminster  Abbey,  above  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan. 

H.     A.     PlEHLER. 

I  remember  seeing  hatchments  on  two 
houses  in  London  about  the  eighties  or 
early  nineties.  One  was  on  a  house  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  near  the  Wellington  Club, 
and  the  other  on  a  house  close  to  St.  James's 
Palace.  I  think  the  former  referred  to  a 
Duke  of  Northumberland  and  the  latter 
to  an  Earl  Sydney,  who  held  an  appoint- 
ment at  the  Court.  ALFRED  MOLONY. 

FAMILIES  OP  PRE -REFORMATION  PRIESTS 
(12  S.  ix.  290,  335,  453).— Much  light  can 
be  got  from  '  The  Law  of  Illegitimacy ' 
(W.  Hooper,  London,  1911),  especially  at 
pp.  38-49  ('  Sacerdotal  Celibacy ')  and  86-99 
('The  Clerical  Bastard').  'The  Passing  of 
the  Bastard  Eigne  '  (C.  Sweet  in  The  Law 
Quarterly  Review,  October,  1918),  was  very 
favourably  mentioned.  ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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"  AKTEMUS  WABD  "  (12  S.  ix.  310,  375).— 
In  the  reminiscences  of  Col.  Henry  Waiter- 
son  of  Kentucky,  recently  published  and 
wholly  authoritative,  he  shows  that  the 
name  of  the  Massachusetts  general  Artemas 
Ward  is  a  coincidence  only.  The  original 
Arterrms  Ward  was  an  illiterate  showman 
with  a  few  animals,  who  exhibited  in  the 
country  towns  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Browne  was  a  journalist  there  and  had  the 
happy  inspiration  of  writing  imaginary 
letters  to  his  papers  as  from  the  showman, 
with  the  latter' s  own  kind  of  spelling,  which 
not  only  amused  the  public  but  gave 
Browne  a  mask  for  diverting  foolery  with 
any  original  pungencies  he  chose.  That 
this  is  the  fact,  and  the  letters  meant  for 
a,  local  "  hit  "  to  be  recognized  by  Cleve- 
landers,  is  shown  by  the  opening  of  the 
famous  first  letter  :  "  I'm  movin'  along — 
slowly  along — towards  your  place." 

FOBBEST   MOBGAN. 
Hartford,  Conn, .  U.S.A. 

ROBEBT  HENBY  NEWELL  (12  S.  ix.  273, 
313,  374). — Mr.  Newell  died  in  the  summer  of 
1901.  The  exact  date  can  never  be  known, 
for  on  the  door  of  his  apartment  being  forced 
he  was  found  lying  dead  near  it,  having 
apparently  been  seized  with  apoplexy  or 
heart  failure  some  days  before.  He  lived  a 
lonely  life,  and  had  never  recovered  in  soul 
from  the  desertion  of  his  wife,  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken,  whom  he  divorced  only  because  she 
had  left  him  as  she  did  three  others — her 
first  husband  Menken,  the  pugilist  Heenan, 
and  Barclay  of  California — simply  because 
she  speedily  tired  of  them  and  of  domestic 
life.  Newell  had  her  in  mind  in  his  imitation 
of  "  Owen  Meredith,"  of  which  one  verse 
runs  : — 

Claude,  they  tell  me,  should  own  my  love  : 
Well,  I  have  loved  him  nearly  a  week  ; 

Looking  at  one  man  longer  than  that 
Grows  to  be  tiresome — so  to  speak. 

FOBBEST  MOBGAN. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

NICKNAME  OF  WILLIAM  PITT  (THE 
YOUNGEB)  (12  S.  ix.  352). — It  appears  to  be 
possible  that  in  the  letter  referred  to  there 
is  a  confusion  of  William  Pitt  the  younger 
with  William  Pitt  the  elder,  of  whom,  after 
his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Walpole,  they  tell  us,  declared,  "  We  must 
muzzle  this  terrible  cornet  of  horse."  Pitt  was  at 
once  cashiered  and  his  commission  cancelled. 
(See  '  Chatham,'  by  Frederic  Harrison  (1905),  p.  17.) 

He  was  a  cornet  in  the  1st  or  King's 
Dragoon  Guards.  (See  '  A  History  of  the 


British  Army,'  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue, 

vol.  ii.,  pp.  20,  54.) 

Possibly  the  writer  of  the  letter  quoted 

applied  the  word  "  cornette  "  to  Pitt  the 
]  younger,  taking  it,  of  course  wrongly,  to  be 
ia  diminutive  of  "cornet,"  and  so  to  be 

applicable   to   the    son    of   the    "cornet   of 

horse." 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  as  to  cavalry 

officers,  the  French  word  "  cornette  "  and 
I  the  English  "cornet"  were  synonymous, 

meaning  the  officer  in  a  troop  who  carried 
|  the  standard.  ROBEBT  PIEBPOINT. 

STAVEBTON,  Co.  DEVON  (12  S.  ix.  272).— 
I  have  only  now  just  seen  MB.  GEOBGE  C. 
i  PEACHEY'S  inquiry  for  a  sight  of  a  publica- 
'tion  giving  an  account  of  a  body  found 
'whole  and  imputrid  at  Staverton  80  years 
I  after  burial.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  him 
access  to  the  book,  but  what  I  take  to  be 
i  the  one  in  question  is  indexed  as  being  pre- 
|  served  at  the  Plymouth  Institution,  as 
I  No.  1290  of  the  Davidson  Collection  of 
j  Pamphlets,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

p.  105.  Staverton. — Some  Reflections  on  the 
j  Causes  and  Circumstances  that  may  retard  or 
I  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  Dead  Bodies — 
j  Occasioned  by  an  Account  of  a  Body  found  entire 
\  and  imputrid  at  Staverton  in  Devonshire,  eighty  - 
I  one  years  after  its  interment.  By  J.  Kirkpatrick, 
M.D.,  London.  1751. 

W.  S.  B.  H. 

PBINCE   LEE   Boo   (12    S.    ix.    207,    s.v. 

'  Statues  and  Memorials  ';    256,    300). — The 

effigy  of  Prince  Lee  Boo  seems  at  one  time 

to  have  served  as  a  tobacconist's  sign.     In 

'  Handley    Cross,'     ch.    Ixxii.,    p.    525    (ed. 

|  of     1845),     is     mentioned     "  a     beautifully 

1  carved  Prince  Le  Boo  nigger  .  .  ,  six  feet 

high,    stout   and   well   formed.     He   had   a 

splendid     diadem,     full     of     parti-coloured 

feathers,   and  wore  the   dress   of   a   savage 

!  chief."     He   was   bought   second-hand   and 

became  the  sign  of  Mr.   Bowker's  tobacco 

shop.  W.  S.,  JB. 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

'  THE  PBIVATE  PAPEBS  OF  HENBY  RYE- 
CBOFT  '  ( 12  S.  ix.  37 1 , 435).— This  volume  was 
written  during  Gissing's  residence  in  Exeter 
and  is  largely  autobiographical.  The 
'  Papers '  were  first  published  in  The 
Fortnightly  Review,  vol.  Ixxi.,  1902,  under 
the  title  '  An  Author  at  Grass.'  They  are 
full  of  incidents  of  the  writer's  daily  life, 
as,  for  example,  No.  3,  which  opens,  "  Sitting 
in  my  garden  amid  the  evening  scent  of 
roses,  I  have  read  through  Walton's  '  Life 
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of  Hooker.'  Could  any  place  and  time  be 
more  appropriate  ?  Almost  within  sight 
is  the  tower  of  Heavitree  church — Heavitree, 
which  was  Hooker's  birthplace." 

In    this    library    Morley    Roberts's    book 
is    classified    as    biography — which   it    un-  j 
doubtedly  is.  H.  TAPLEY-SOPER. 

City  Library,  Exeter. 

BREWERS'  COMPANY  (12  S.  ix.  431). — 
Particulars  of  the  Brewers'  Company  are 
to  be  found  in  '  Ancient  Halls  of  the  City 
Guilds'  (1903),  p.  122  ;  '  The  City  Companies 
of  London'  (1904),  p.  198;  and  'City  of 
London  Year  Book'  (1910),  p.  167. 

JAMES  CASTELLO. 

New  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. 

An  illustrated  account  of  this  company 
will  be  found  in  Ditchfield's  '  City  Com- 
panies of  London '  (Dent,  1904).  He  refers 
to  it  as  a  minor  company,  and,  though  poor, 
as  ranking  high  in  dignity  and  importance, 
with  a  history  so  ancient  and  full  of  curious 
detail  that  a  large  volume  would  be  re- 
quired for  "  a  complete  account  of  this 
nourishing  company."  It  Was  incorporated 
in  1445,  but  there  are  records  in  possession 
of  the  company  which  prove  its  existence 
for  some  years  prior  to  its  incorporation. 
They  have  some  almshouses  at  South 
Mimms.  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 


CORPORATION  OF  HOASTMEN  (12  S.  ix. 
431). — The  Surtees  Society  has  a  volume 
of  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Company 
of  Hostmen  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  pub- 
lished in  1901,  and  from  its  preface  I  gather 
that  the  present  seal  (illustrated)  was  remade, 
according  to  the  accounts,  in  1649,  at  a  cost 
of  £6.  It  represents  a  portly  merchant 
in  a  fur -lined  robe  extending  his  hand 
to  a  visitor  in  a  wayfaring  dress  and  saying 
to  him,  "  Welcome,  my  oste."  The  company 
was  granted  a  charter  of  incorporation  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1600. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 

JOHN  PATRICK  EDEN  (12  S.  ix.  430), 
Rector  of  Sedgefield  and  Canon  of  Durham, 
was  born  July  6,  1803  ;  he  married,  May  3, 
1850,  Catherine  Francis,  daughter  of  Col. 
Henry  Stobart,  R.A.,  J.P.,  D.L.,  of  Etherly 
House,  Bishop  Auckland,  and  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Eden  of  Glamorganshire,  who 
married  Frances  Eliza,  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  John  Rodney.  H.  C.  BARNARD. 


on 

The  Renaissance  of  Roman  Architecture.     Part    I. 

Italy.     By     Sir     Thomas     Graham     Jackson, 

(Cambridge  University  Press.  £2  2s.  net.) 
THOSE  who  have  derived  pleasure  and  profit 
from  Sir  Thomas  Jackson's  previous  works  on 
architecture  will  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  his 
latest  book.  Unfortunately  it'  is  not  always 
the  case  that  those  who  are  entitled  to  speak 
with  authority  are  gifted  with  lucidity  in  exposi- 
tion. But  the  peculiar  charm  of  Sir  Thomas's- 
writings  lies  precisely  in  their  lucidity,  and  he  can 
handle  the  most  intricate  problems  in  the  realm 
of  architecture  without  wearying  his  reader- 
When  lucidity  is  allied  with  a  pleasant  directness- 
of  style  the  result  is  most  valuable. 

In  his  preliminary  chapter  the  author  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  gives  a  rapid 
survey  of  architecture  in  Italy  from  Roman  times 
to  the  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  At  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  Italy,  though  intellec- 
tually backward  and  a  prey  at  once  to  petty 
civil  strife  and  the  foreign  adventurer,  had  a 
school  of  Gothic,  which,  so  far  from  being  decrepit,, 
was  at  least  as  vigorous  as  the  contemporary 
schools  of  France  and  England.  But  suddenly 
with  the  discovery  of  ancient  classical  texts  and 
the  enthusiastic  revival  of  learning  was  bom 
an  entirely  new  school  of  architecture,  which 
in  Florence  immediately,  and  in  other  northern 
and  central  towns  surely,  if  more  slowly,  asserted 
its  supremacy.  The  explanation  of  this  rapid 
artistic  revolution  is  not  far  to  seek.  Architec- 
ture reflects  as  no  otjier  art  the  trend  of  current 
ideas.  Gothic  was  freely  denounced  as  barbarous- 
by  the  apostles  of  humanism  ;  and  Italy,  though 
as  yet  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  nation,  began 
to  realize  its  intellectual  and  artistic  heritage. 
Thus  patriotism  came  into  play.  Roman  re- 
mains, which  before  had  been  quarries  for 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  builders,  were  studied 
with  avidity.  Florence,  the  centre  of  humanism, 
took  the  lead.  Rome,  as  ever  lacking  in  initiative, 
followed  at  first  with  a  tempered  enthusiasm. 
Milan  and  Venice  were  not  as  yet  entirely  con- 
vinced, and  suffered  Gothic  to  die  slowly  with 
grace  and  dignity.  Many  cities  were  frankly 
hostile  ;  and  in  the  south  the  progress  of  the 
artistic  was  slow  and  its  history  less  interesting. 

In  the  chapters  that  follow  Sir  Thomas  reviews 
the  progress  of  the  new  style  in  the  principal 
cities  of  Central  and  Northern  Italy.  The  study 
of  Gothic  architecture,  at  least  in  *  England,  has 
accustomed  students  from  the  time  of  Rickman 
to  a  more  or  less  strict  classification  of  styles. 
The  method  is  essentially  procrustean  in  practice 
and  intrinsically  bad  ;  and  fortunately  the  author 
attempts  nothing  of  the  kind.  Moreover  Re- 
naissance architecture  has  the  great  advantage 
over  its  predecessor  of  having  known  masters 
as  exponents,  and  thus  it  is  possible  in  many 
cases  to  group  together  the  works  of  the  great 
architects  and  to  study  them  as  a  whole.  Thus 
we  can  piece  together  the  achievements  of  Brunei  - 
leschi,  Alberti,  Bramante  and  the  rest,  and 
glean  a  fair  amount  of  information  as  to  their 
methods. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  history,  of  St.  Peter's.  It 
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is  an  intricate  problem,  and  it  requires  consider- 
able patience  to  unravel  the  history  of  the 
basilica,  which  was  rather  more  than  a  century 
in  the  building.  It  is  here  that  lucidity  is  most 
valuable.  For  the  building,  as  is  well  known, 
was  the  work  of  seven  or  eight  hands  ;  and  to 
assign  to  each  master  the  work  for  which  he 
was  responsible  is  a  task  which  few  would  lightly 
undertake.  The  problem,  however,  has  no 
terrors  for  Sir  Thomas  Jackson  ;  in  fact  he  seems 
to  revel  in  its  intricacy,  and  makes  his  solution 
clear  to  the  general  reader  by  means  of  a  diagram, 
designed  to  show  the  stages  in  its  development. 
Throughout  the  book  the  plates  and  diagrams 
are  not  only  excellent  in  themselves  but  are 
carefully  selected  to  illustrate  the  point  which 
the  author  is  concerned  to  bring  home  to  the 
reader. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  found  the 
new  architecture  still  progressing.  So  far,  at 
Florence  and  at  Rome,  which  drew  its  architects 
from  Florence,  the  new  style  had  been  fresh 
and  vigorous  and  all  but  untrammelled  by 
tradition.  The  art  was  vernacular  in  the  sense 
that  it  lacked  self -consciousness,  was  understood 
by  the  people  and  was  enriched  by  popular 
artists  and  sculptors.  The  dangers  of  formalism 
had  been  present  with  the  discovery  of  the  text 
of  Vitruvius,  but  had  been  carefully  avoided 
by  the  genius  of  Brunelleschi  and  San  Gallo. 
Bramante  and  Michael  Angelo  are  the  last  of 
the  golden  age,  and  even  the  latter  towards 
the  end  of  his  life  showed  a  leaning  to  con- 
ventionalism. 

About  1540  the  centre  of  gravity  shifted  to 
Vicenza,  and  Palladio  and  Vignola  became  the 
principal  exponents  of  the  art.  Both  were  con- 
summate masters,  and  in  their  hands  architecture, 
if  more  formal  and  austere,  showed  no  noticeable 
decline  from  purer  standards.  But  both  un- 
fortunately wrote  elaborate  text-books  based  on 
strict  Vitruvian  formulae,  and  from  that  moment 
the  decline  was  rapid.  Vignola  boasted  that 
architecture  was  now  within  the  powers  of 
mediocrity.  He  was  right ;  it  was,  and  is, 
when  resolved  into  an  exact  science  of  modules 
and  elaborate  proportions.  Orthodoxy  and 
convention  now  ruled  supreme.  Originality  fled 
before  them  ;  or,  remaining,  was  denounced  as 
barbaric.  Architecture  ceased  to  be  a  natural, 
vernacular  product ;  it  ceased  to  progress, 
became  sterile,  and  died  a  lingering  death. 
Unimpeachable  orthodoxy  fell  a  ready  victim  to 
baroque. 

In  the  production  of  his  work  Sir  Thomas  has 
found  a  worthy  ally,  the  Cambridge  University 
Press.  The  reading  public  has  by  this  time 
grown  accustomed  to  the  slipshod  methods  of 

Sost-war  book  production,  to  plates  which 
etach  themselves  at  a  touch,  to  bad  paper  and 
indifferent  printing.  But  the  book  before  us  is 
entirely  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  plates, 
which  include  not  a  few  of  the  author's  drawings, 
are  well  produced  and  securely  mounted.  The 
page  is  well  spaced,  and  the  ample  margin 
makes  for  pleasure  in  reading  ;  the  binding  is 
solid  and  elegant.  In  short,  the  book  makes  as 
great  an  appeal  to  the  book-lover  as  to  the  student. 
The  second  part,  which  is  to  treat  of  Renaissance 
Architecture  in  England,  will  be  awaited  with 
interest. 


A  Text-book  of  European  Archaeology.    Vol.  i.    The 
Palaeolithic  Period.      By  R.  A.   S.   Macalister. 

(Cambridge  University  Press,  £2  10s.  net.) 
THIS  book  is  based  on  lectures  given  by  Dr. 
Macalister  to  students  of  archaeology  at  University 
College,  Dublin.  Something  of  the  vivacity  of 
the  spoken  word  enlivens  its  pages,  and  the  selec- 
tion and  arrangement  of  material,  especially  in 
the  prolegomena,  reveal  the  experienced  teacher. 
The  elementary  but  necessary  geology  and 
palaeontology  show  a  happy  mean  between  re- 
dundancy and  a  too  dry  conciseness,  and  timely 
use  is  made  of  illustration. 

On  disputed  matters — such  as  the  existence  of 
Man  in  the  Tertiary  period — Dr.  Macalister  takes 
the  scientific  line  of  caution,  sticking  close  to  the 
central  evidence.  He  does  not,  however,  restrict 
himself  to  statement  of  ascertained  fact  or  ex- 
planations that  may  be  considered  accepted,  but 
gives  the  student  a  tolerably  extensive  insight 
into  current  controversies,  taking  a  hand  in  these 
himself,  now  and  then,  as  in  the  lively  discussion 
on  the  so-called  eoliths.  As  with  theories,  so  with 
finds.  He  inculcates,  and  himself  observes,  a 
"  healthy  scepticism "  which  should  actually 
prove  more  stimulating  to  the  beginner  than  most 
conjecture,  seeing  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  an  un- 
usually keen  imaginative  appreciation  of  the  con- 
ditions dealt  with.  He  does  not  himself  hazard 
many  guesses  ;  but  we  noted  one  of  great  interest. 
He  is  inclined  to  explain  the  curious  tectiform 
devices  which  occur  in  Magdalenian  paintings  as 
being  intended  to  represent  traps — that  is  to  say, 
a  pit  with  an  impaling  pole  in  the  middle  and  a 
covering  of  branches  and  earth.  He  observes 
that,  when  these  devices  are  painted  on  an  animal 
figure,  the  pole  is  most  often  placed  on  that  part  of 
the  animal  which  would  be  transfixed  by  falling 
into  the  trap.  That  the  traps  do  not  resemble 
real  traps  as  closely  as  the  admirable  Magdalenian 
paintings  of  animals  resemble  real  animals  is  no 
reason  for  rejecting  this  explanation.  The  crafty 
artist,  whose  purpose  was  to  lure  the  animal  he 
portrayed  to  its  doom,  by  no  means  intended  that 
the  object  to  which  he  sought  to  attract  it  should 
be  recognized  as  a  trap.  Dr.  Macalister  thinks 
that  we  have  here  the  elucidation  of  the  well- 
known  puzzle  in  the  engraving  of  reindeer  and 
salmon  on  a  reindeer  horn  from  Lorthet.  The 
lozenges  with  a  vertical  bar  across  them  are  to  be 
read  as  the  jaws  of  an  elastic-sided  opening  kept 
apart  by  a  wooden  bar,  which,  when  displaced  by 
the  tread  of  an  animal,  falls  down  and  lets  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  close  upon  the  creature's  leg. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  commendably  pru- 
dent ha  his  criticism  of  the  too -hasty  theorist,  Dr. 
Macalister  himself  sometimes  makes  somewhat 
sweeping  statements  on  matters  not  directly 
archaeological ;  and  sometimes  also  makes  a 
curious,  though  harmless,  mistake.  Among  the 
first  we  would  put  such  a  statement  as  this  :  "  But 
the  speech  of  man  changes  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  is  progressive,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
conservative  influence  of  literature,  is  highly 
mutable."  As  instances  oi  the  latter  we  may 
take  the  reiterated  statement  that  the  Somme 
flows  eastward,  and  a  mention  of  the  "  bones  .  .  . 
of  fresh- water  molluscs."  W e  think  that  the  book 
also  shows — to  some  extent — a  fault  rather  com- 
mon in  text-books,  in  that  the  excellent  prelimi- 
nary part  is  somewhat  over-weighted.  For  in- 
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stance,  a  good  discussion  and  more  copious 
illustration  of  the  batons  de  commandement,  their 
measurements  (of  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  found  any  note  in  the  book)  and  varieties  of 
design  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  better 
worth  while  than  the  lengthy  discussion  of  eoliths, 
and  the  great  number  of  illustrations  of  these  and 
of  the  earliest  stone  implements. 

The  descriptions  of  the*  remains  of  Palaeolithic 
man  are  very  careful  and  thorough,  and  the 
account  of  his  psychology  is  closely  reasoned  out. 
It  is  to  be  deplored  that  attempts  should  be  made 
to  go  further  than  this  and  to  reconstruct  his  out- 
ward form  and  feature.  We  were  glad  to  notice 
Dr.  Macalister's  denunciation  of  such  attempts 
and  also  of  their  uselessness  for  arriving  at  the 
truth.  Among  the  books  for  children  published 
this  year  we  have  seen  one  which  gives  a  drawing 
purporting  to  be  a  restoration  of  the  Piltdown 
man — a  proceeding  which,  on  many  grounds,  can- 
not be  too  vigorously  deprecated.  It  would  be 
more  to  the  purpose  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
the  ornaments  and  other  objects  found  in  Palaeo- 
lithic interments  we  have  the  first  tangible 
evidence  of  human  affection. 

Though  designed  primarily  for  the  student,  and 
therefore  a  substantial  treatise,  this  work  should 
attract  the  general  reader  also.  It  is  the  easiest 
and  most  readable  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  of  the  Palaeolithic  period  that  we 
know  of.  Further,  it  not  only  insists — as  it  needs 
must — on  the  supremacy  of  the  French  in  archae- 
ology, but  also  furnishes  excellent  guidance  to  the 
French  authorities  on  the  subject  and  their  work. 

The  War  List  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
1914-1918.  Edited  by  G.  V.  Carey.  (Cam- 
bridge University  Press.  £1  net.) 
No  official  record,  Mr.  Carey  informs  us  in  his 
Introduction,  was  kept  during  the  war  by  Cam- 
bridge University  of  the  service  of  Cambridge  men 
with  the  forces.  College  records  of  this  were 
drawn  upon  and  published  from  time  to  time 
in  The  Cambridge  Review,  the  last  list  appearing 
in  April,  1917.  Mr.  J.  Austin  Fabb,  printer  of 
The  Cambridge  Revietv,  was,  however,  happily 
inspired  to  keep  the  record  going  till  December, 
1919,  and  it  was  with  this  as  his  foundation  that 
Mr.  Carey  entered  upon  the  arduous  task  of  filling 
out  with  particulars  lists  in  which,  so  far,  it 
had  only  been  possible  to  note  casualties  and  dis- 
tinctions. The  task,  so  far  as  we  can  judge, 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  carried  out. 

A  Cambridge  man,  for  the  purposes  of  the  list, 
is  one  who  was  such  at  the  time  of  his  service, 
residence  prior  to  war  service  being  made  the 
dividing  line,  with  the  exception  only  of  men 
who  had  been  admitted  for  Michaelmas,  1914, 
and  prevented  by  their  joining  the  Forces  from 
coming  into  residence.  Service  with  the  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Force  is  reckoned  as  the  service 
qualification,  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  book  the 
war  is  held  to  have  ended  on  November  11,  1918. 
From  the  tabulated  summary  at  the  end  we 
learn  that  Cambridge  sent  13,878  men  to  serve  in 
his  Majesty's  Forces,  of  whom  2,470  lost  their 
lives,  2,902  were  wounded,  and  252  taken 
prisoner.  Four  of  the  prisoners  escaped  from 
captivity.  Ten  men  have  the  V.C. — four  Trinity 
College  men,  two  Pembroke  men,  and  one  man 
each  of  Downing,  Gonville  and  Caius,  Jesus  and 


Trinity  Hall.  The  Trinity  College  names  reach 
a  total  of  3,130,  with  574  killed,  638  wounded, 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  decorations. 
Gonville  and  Caius  and  Pembroke  come  next 
with  over  1,200  each,  Pembroke  having  a  dis- 
tinctly larger  proportion  of  killed  and  wounded. 
To  Corpus,  Pembroke  and  King's  appears  to 
belong  the  melancholy  honour  of  having  given 
the  greatest  proportion  of  lives  in  the  war.  Each 
of  these  Colleges  lost  well  over  a  fifth,  Corpus 
nearly  a  fourth,  of  the  men  they  sent.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  what  proportion  of  the 
Cambridge  men  who  joined  enlisted  as  privates, 
and  how  many  remained  privates  through  the 
whole  of  their  service. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Year  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
By  Reginald  L.  Poole.  (London  :  Humphrey 
Milford,  for  the  British  Academy.  3s.  net.) 
WE  are  delighted  to  call  the  attention  of  students 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  this  monograph.  It  is  a 
full,  clear  and  erudite  account  of  a  subject  which 
gives  trouble  not  merely  to  the  inexperienced 
tyro,  but  also  to  accomplished  scholars  and 
authorities  on  medieval  history.  According  to  the 
Julian  Calendar  the  year  began  on  January  1, 
altered  about  the  end  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ  by  the  Byzantine  authorities  to 
September  1.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  time, 
Christian  feeling  for  the  festivals  of  the  Church 
prompted  a  departure  from  the  pagan  beginning 
I  of  the  year,  and  that  Christmas,  Easter  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Annunciation  were  severally  in 
different  times  and  countries  adopted.  It  is 
curious,  however,  that  January  1  should  have 
been  retained  as  the  first  day  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Calendar,  and  that,  since  almanacs  were 
constructed  from  January  1  there  should  have 
arisen,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  almanacs  were  being  more  widely  used,  a 
tendency  to  revert  to  it.  This  reversion,  as  is  well 
known,  was  definitely  effected  at  last  by  the 
Church  herself  through  the  bull  of  Gregory  XIII., 
1581-2,  a  reform  with  which  England  did  not  fall 
in  till  seventy  years  later.  The  divergences  of 
use  throughout  Europe  are  numerous  and  ex- 
ceedingly complicated,  and  to  be  proved  only  by 
a  close  examination  and  criticism  of  statements 
of  date  in  ancient  documents.  Needless  to  say, 
Dr.  Lane  Poole  has  addressed  himself  to  this  with 
the  utmost  thoroughness — in  fact  this  monograph 
will  doubtless  eerve  as  the  work  in  authority  on 
the  subject  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
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A    ROYAL    CHARTER    HITHERTO 
APPARENTLY    UNPUBLISHED. 

STAYING  at  a  country  house  some  time  ago, 
I  was  allowed  to  examine  certain  old  deeds 
of  considerable  interest.  Among  them  I 
found  two  royal  charters  in  original,  the  one 
of  Richard  I.,  the  other  of  John,  Count  of 
Mortain,  afterwards  King.  As  charters 
of  any  sort  are  rare  at  so  early  a  period 
and  are  always  of  importance,  I  venture  to 
send  you  a  transcript  in  extenso  of  the 
former  charter  in  the  hope  that  at  some 
future  date  you  may  be  pleased  to  accept 
a  transcript  also  of  the  latter,  with  a  few 
notes  in  each  case  subjoined. 


[Nov.  10,  1189.]  Confirmation  by  Richard  I. 
of  the  Manor  of  Bitton  to  Robert,  son  and  heir  of 
Adam  de  "  Dameneville,"  by  the  service  of  one 
knight. 

Ricardus  Dei  gratia  Rex  Anglorum  •  Norman- 
norum  [et]  Aquitanie  •  Comes  Audegavorum  • 
Archiepiscopis  Episcopis  •  Abbatibus  •  Comitibus  • 
Baronibus  •  Justiciis  •  Vice-comitibus  et  omnibus 
Ballivis  fidelibus  suis  Normanie  et  Anglie  • 
Salutem  •  Sciatis  nos  concessisse  et  present! 
carta  nostra  confirmasse  -  Roberto  de  Damene- 
villa  •  heredi  Adame  de  Damenevilla  •  Mane- 
rium  de  Betton  cum  omnibus  pertinentiis  suis 
tenendum  ei  et  heredibus  suis  per  serviciuni  •  j  • 
militis  de  nobis  et  heredibus  nostris  •  ita  libere  et 
quiete  et  integre  •  sicut  unquam  Adama  pater 
suus  illud  liberius  et  quietius  et  integrius  de 
domino  patre  nostro  tenuit  •  Testibus  •  Comite 
Willielmo  de  Mandevilla  et  Willielmo  Mare- 
scallo  •  Datum  apud  Westmonasterium  per 
manum  Willielmi  Eliensis  eleeti  Cancellarii  nostri : 
x.  die  Novembris  Regni  nostri  anno  primo. 

[SEAL.  The  fragment  remaining  of  green  wax 
shows  the  King  enthroned.  Endorsement,  in  a 
somewhat  later  hand  :  I.R.T.  Betton.] 

This  charter  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed  by  John  Smyth  of  Nibley,  the 
historian  of  the  Berkeleys,  temp.  Car.  I., 
though  a  similar  charter  is  mentioned  by 
Jeayes  as  among  the  archives  of  Berkeley 
Castle.  The  extensive  manor  of  Bitton, 
near  Bristol,  appears  in  Domesday  (1086) 
as  a  tripartite  manor,  one  portion  only  of 
which  was  in  the  King's  hands.  In  or  soon 
after  1150,  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
Count  of  Anjou  (as  uncrowned  king  de  jure), 
makes  a  grant  of  "the  manor  of  Bethon 
with  all  its  appendices"  to  Robert,  Fitz- 
Harding,  together  with  100  libra tes  of  land 
in  Berkeley ;  who  thereupon  became  his 
man.  Somewhat  later,  probably  in  1153, 
when  Henry  was  adopted  by  Stephen  as  heir 
to  the  throne,  he  being  then  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Aquitaine  and  Count  of  Anjou, 
made  a  new  grant  to  Robert  FitzHarding, 
of  Berkeley  and  all  Berkeley  Harnesse  by 
service  of  one  knight,  but  makes  no  mention 
of  Bitton.  After  his  accession  he  issues  a 
newer  grant  still  of  Berkeley  and  Berkeley 
Harnesse  with  added  rights  and  privileges 
by  the  service  of  five  knights,  but  again 
omits  mention  of  Bitton.  In  1156  (accord- 
ing to  Rudder),  Henry  granted  "  the  manor 
of  Bitton  with  all  its  appurtenances "  to 
Adam  de  Ajnneville  to  be  held  of  the 
king  and  his  successors  by  the  service 
of  one  knight.  It  looks  as  if  the  King, 
when  finally  handing  over  to  Robert 
FitzHarding  all  the  broad  lands  of  the 
disinherited  Roger  de  Berkeley  III.,  had 
taken  the  Manor  of  Bitton  once  more  into 
his  own  hands.  The  simple  explanation  may 
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be  that  Adam  de  Amneville  bought  the  manor 
charged  with  the  obligation  to  render  to 
the  capital  lord  of  the  fee  the  service  due, 
and  that  Henry  conceded  and  confirmed  the 
same.  The  facts  are  obscure.* 

The  present  charter  is  Richard  I.'s  con- 
firmation of  his  father's  grant  to  Adam  de 
Amneville  and  his  heirs. 

The  name  Amneville  has  no  connexion 
with  Ampney  (Amney),  another  Gloucester- 
shire manor.  Doubtless  it  is  of  foreign 
origin.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
this  charter,  as  also  in  others,  it  appears  as 
Damneville,  and  Damneville  is  really  an 
anagram  of  Mandeville.  A  writer  in  The 
Herald  and  Genealogist  (vol.  iv.,  p.  202) 
points  out  that  the  Damnevilles  bore  on 
their  shields  an  escarbuncle  of  eight  rays, 
which  was  the  charge  armorial  of  the 
Mandevilles. 

The  witnesses  were  both  famous  men 
in  their  day,  whose  lives  will  be  found 
in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  in  Miss  Northgate's 
'  England  under  the  Angevin  Kings,'  and 
in  other  works  of  easy  access.  William  de 
Mandeville  was  the  third  and  last  of  the 
Mandeville  Earls  of  Essex.  William  Mar- 
shall, not  yet,  but  soon  to  be,  Earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Strignil  jure  uxoris,  was 
Joint  Marshal  at  Richard's  coronation 
and  subsequently  Hereditary  Marshal  of 
Ireland.  Both  these  men  were  old  Cru- 
saders. The  King's  Chancellor,  William 
Longehamp,  at  this  time  Bishop  of  Ely 
elect,  was  also  a  man  of  the  greatest  renown, 
though,  a  poor  Norman  priest,  he  rose 
from  obscurity.  He  died  at  Poictiers. 

A  point  of  pathetic  interest  in  this 
charter  is  the  fact  which  it  helps  to  disclose, 
namely,  that  on  Nov.  10,  1189,  William  de 
Mandeville  was  with  the  King  at  West- 
minster attesting  this  charter,  and  that 
four  days  afterwards,  on  Nov.  14,  as  we 
learn  from  another  source,  he  was  lying 
dead  at  Rouen.  Perhaps  he  had  been  sent 
on  ahead  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  his 
master,  who  crossed  the  Channel  later 
in  the  same  month  on  his  way  to  the 
Crusade. 

CHARLES  SWYNNEBTON,  F.S.A. 


*  The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Taylor,  F.S.A.,  suggests 
that  Henry  may  have  created  a  new  manor  for 
the  Amnevilles  out  of  that  portion  of  Bitton 
which  in  1086  had  been  held  by  a  King's  thegn. 
But  no  mention  of  Bitton  is  found  among 
FitzHarding's  fees  in  Liber  Niger  (1166).  Hannam, 
in  the  parish  of  Bitton,  was  theirs  by  purchase  of 
Richard  Foliot. 


JACOB     TONSON     SENT    TO    FRANCE 

AS  A  SPY  ON  PRIOR. 
A  CLOSE  study  of  the  political  correspon- 
dence of  the  eighteenth  century,  including 
the  reports  sent  by  French  spies  in  England 
in  Queen  Anne's  time  to  the  Marquis 
d'Argenson,  yields  a  rich  harvest  to  the 
historian  who  is  not  repelled  by  the  enormous 
size  of  the  registers  kept  in  the  Archives 
du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres  in 
Paris.  These  reports  leave  us  with  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  English  Ministers  and  political 
leaders  of  the  period.  Bolingbroke,  when 
drunk,  reveals  the  most  important  State 
secrets  to  a  French  spy,  the  Abbe  Gaultier  ; 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  flirts  with  the  Jacobite 
refugees  in  France,  though  he  manages 
to  avoid  saying  or  writing  anything  that 
could  be  really  compromising  ;  Marlborough 
himself  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  he  is  not  personally  hostile  to 
"  Monsieur  de  Montgoulin  "  (this  is  the  name 

flven  to  the  Pretender  in  the  letters  of 
rench  spies — as  "  Vandenberg  "  designates 
the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  "  Monsieur  de  Mont- 
plaisir  "  Bolingbroke).  And  yet  those 
statemen  served  Queen  Anne  and  openly 
professed  their  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
Succession. 

The  duplicity  of  the  statesmen  is  equalled 
only  by  the  duplicity  of  the  writers  in  those 
troubled  times.  Defoe's  double-dealing 
is  well  known.  A  document  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  Ministere  des  Affaires 
Etrangeres  (fo.  265)  shows  that  the  book- 
sellers also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
political  struggle.  This  document,  un- 
noticed till  now,  is  a  letter  sent  to  the  Mar- 
quis d'Argenson  by  Hooke,  an  Englishman 
paid  by  the  French  Government  in  1714 
to  spy  on  his  countrymen  residing  or  travel- 
ling in  France.  It  concerns  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  famous  bookseller,  and  sheds  new 
light  on  his  character  :  it  Constitutes,  there- 
fore, an  interesting  addition  to  G.  A.  Aitken's 
excellent  article  in  the  '  D.N.B.'  : — 

Un  libraire  anglois  nomme  Tonson  est  a  Paris 
depuis  quelque  temps :  il  est  creature  du  due  de 
Somerset,  de  Mylord  Wharton,  de  1'eveque  de 
Salisbury  et  des  plus  zelez  whigs,  et  fort  avant 
dans  leurs  secrets.  Je  suis  informe  de  bonne 
part  que  son  commerce  n'est  que  le  pretexte 
de  son  voyage,  et  qu'il  est  certainement  employe 
pour  observer  M.  Prior,  et  pour  fournir,  en  en- 
venimant  tout,  des  armes  a  ses  patrons  contre 
lui  et  contre  le  service  du  Roy.  J'ay  cru  qu'il  est 
de  mon  devoir  de  vous  en  donner  avis,  Mon- 
seigneur,  aussi  bien  que  des  habitudes  que  cet 
homme-la  a  fait  a  Saint- Germain  depuis  son 
arrivee  ;  il  y  est  fort  souvent  et  en  cachette. 


;    son 
lette. 
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J'envoye  celle-cy  par  un  hornme  expres  afin 
qu'elle  puisse  vous  etre  remise  de  bonne  heure 
demain  a  Paris.  J'ay  1'honneur  d'etre,  avec  un 
tres  profond  respect,  Monseigneur,  votre  tres 
humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur,  HOOKE. 
A  Versailles,  le  2  may  1714. 

This  letter  is  the  more  interesting  because 
we  know  that  Tonson  was  on  very  good 
terms  with  Prior  and  published  a  care- 
ful edition  of  his  works.  Tonson' s  good 
character,  already  damaged  by  what  we 
learn  of  his  disputes  with  Dryden,  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  preceding  docu- 
ment. Many  conclusions  might  be  drawn 
from  Hooke's  letter :  but  I  leave  those 
to  the  scholar  who  would  undertake  to  re- 
write Tonson' s  biography  or  the  history  of 
the  Kit-Cat  Club.  PAUL  G.  DOTTIN. 

FondationThiers,  5,  Bond  Point  Bugeaud,  Paris. 


GLASS-PAINTERS  OF  YORK. 

(See  ante,  12  S.  viii.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442, 
485  ;  ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204,  245,  268, 
323,  363,  404,  442.) 

THE  BARNETT  FAMILY. 

JOHN  JOSEPH  BARNETT  was  born  in  Hull  in 
1786.  He  was  of  Jewish  origin,  his  father 
being  named  Solomon  and  his  uncles  Isaac 
and  Moses.  The  family  originally  came 
from  London,  where  the  name  Barnett  is 
common  amongst  the  Jews.  Very  little 
is  known  about  Solomon.  Barnett.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  glass-maker  and  cutter — 
Jews  have  for  centuries  been  connected  with 
the  glass-making  business.  We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  there  were  Jewish  glass  - 
workers  in  Constantinople  between  A.D.  531 
and  565  by  the  miracle  of  Our  Lady  saving 
the  life  of  a  Jewish  glass -worker's  child,  whose 
inhuman  father  had  cast  into  his  glass- 
furnace  ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  whose 
travels  date  from  1160  to  1173,  states  there 
were  four  hundred  Jewish  glass-workers 
living  in  Tyre.  Both  Eraclius  and  the 
pseudo-Eraclius  (thirteenth  century)  mention 
lead  glass  under  the  name  of  *'  Jewish 
glass  "  ;  and  as  late  as  1836,  according  to 
an  anonymous  writer  on  glass -painting  in 
The  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  lead  glass 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  factitious 
gems  in  Birmingham  was  known  as  "  Jews' 
glass." 

Solomon  Barnett  e\idently  came  to  York 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Shortly  before  this,  in  1797,  Messrs. 
Prince  and  Prest  had  established  a  flint- 
glass  factory  in  Fishergate  (now  known  as  the 


York  Glass  Company),  and  it  is  probable  that 
Solomon  Barnett  worked  for  them.  He 
afterwards  retired  and  became  warden  of  the 
House  of  Correction  in  Peasholme  Green. 

John  Joseph  Barnett  was  brought  up  in 
his  father's  business  as  a  glass-cutter.  It 
would  seem  that  he  also  understood  glass- 
making,  for  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Spur- 
riergate,  are  circles  and  stars  inserted  in  the 
windows  made  up  of  variously  coloured 
flashed  glasses,  including,  what  is  most  re- 
markable, ruby  or  "  lost  red"  as  it  was  then 
called.  The  ruby  is  of  a  dull  tint  and  has 
been  blown  in  the  form  of  a  small  circular 
"  crown "  sheet  about  9in.  in  diameter. 
The  red  "  flash  "  has  been  engraved  and  cut 
on  the  wheel  so  as  to  show  various  patterns 
of  flowers  and  ornaments  in  the  white 
ground  beneath.  One  of  the  ornaments  in 
the  centre  window  of  the  south  side  has  the 
name  "  J.  Barnett,  1821,"  engraved  in  it. 
The  production  of  copper  ruby  was,  every- 
where else  at  that  time,  unknown,  and  re- 
garded as  a  lost  art.  (Vide  Martin's  evi- 
dence before  Parliament,  printed  in  Timbs's 
'  Popular  Errors  Explained/  3rd.  ed.,  1862, 
p.  65;  Lakin's  *  Pottery  and  Glass-Painting 
Receipts,'  1824,  p.  74;  Whittock's '  Painter 
and  Glazier's  Guide,'  1827,  p.  300.)  In 
1827  the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Berlin  paid  a 
premium  for  an  imperfect  receipt.  The 
art  was  re-discovered  in  France  by  Bon- 
temps  in  1826,  and  in  1828  by  M.  Englehardt 
of  Zinsweiler  in  Germany.  As  likely  as  not, 
however,  Barnett' s  ruby  was  not  suitable 
for  anything  but  plain  glazing,  as  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  is  to  produce  a  red  which 
will  not  change  colour  in  the  glass-painter's 
kiln. 

In  1823  Barnett  is  described  in  '  Bayne's 
Directory  '  as  a  "  glass-cutter  (and  stainer)  " 
and  as  living  in  College  Street ;  '  White's 
Directory,'  1846,  says  at  No.  16.  In  the 
former  he  is  *also  classified  under  '  Opti- 
cians.' Barnett  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Mark  Dovenor,  landlord  of  the  Queen 
Caroline  in  Goodramgate,  a  man  of  an  in- 
genious turn  of  mind  who  applied  himself 
to  many  lines  of  work.  In  1846  he  is  not 
only  enumerated  amongst  publicans  but 
included  in  the  list  of  stone  and  marble 
masons  and  sculptors.  For  Barnett,  Dovenor 
built  a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  his 
experiments  in  the  making  of  coloured  glass 
and  glass-painting,  which  he  practised 
assiduously ;  but  being  a  man  of  a  taciturn 
disposition  Barnett  did  not  inform  his  sons, 
Francis,  Mark  and  Alfred,  what  his  aims 
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were.  Although  he  was  described  as  a 
glass-stainer  in  1823,  this  term  probably 
was  not  intended  to  imply  anything  more 
than  that  he  produced  sheets  of  yellow 
glass  by  staining  with  silver — to  be  after- 
wards cut  on  the  wheel  with  stars  and 
ornaments,  as  the  fashion  then  was.  The 
term  glass-stainer  in  this  case  cannot  have 
been  used  in  the  modern  sense  as  a  synonym 
for  glass-painter.  The  elder  Barnett' s  ex- 
periments having  ultimately  proved  success- 
ful, he  took  his  sons  into  his  confidence,  and 
he  and  the  eldest  son,  Francis,  who  had 
evidently  been  brought  up  to  be  a  glass- 
cutter  like  his  father,  branched  out  as 
glass-painters  under  the  title  of  Barnett 
and  Son.  Some  time  previous  to  1846  the 
elder  Barnett  had  ceased  to  reside  at  16, 
College  Street,  and  removed  to  15,  East 
Parade.  Francis  in  the  same  year  was 
living  at  5,  Mount  Parade,  the  College 
Street  premises  evidently  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  business  ('White's  Direc- 
tory,' 1846). 

The  family  were  Catholics  and  came  into 
contact  with  J.  A.  Hansom  (1802-1882), 
the  noted  Catholic  architect  of  York,  famous 
as  the  inventor  of  the  hansom  cab  and 
founder  of  The  Builder  journal ;  also  with 
Mr.  Maycock,  likewise  a  Catholic,  and  an 
architect  and  brother-in-law  to  Hansom. 
Hansom,who  erected  many  Catholic  churches, 
employed  the  Barnetts  for  the  windows  of 
several  of  them,  Maycock  supplying  the 
cartoons. 

One  of  their  earliest  works  seems  to  have 
been  a  small  window  at  Hessle,  near  Hull, 
from  designs  of  the  glass  in  the  Temple 
Church,  which  had  been  executed  by  Wille- 
ment  some  time  after  the  year  1840.  In 
1844,  during  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  York,  Frank  Barnett  exhi- 
bited, in  the  Model  Room  of  the  Association, 
a  copy  8ft.  high  of  one  of  the  lights  in  the 
«ast  window  of  All  Saints,  *  North  Street, 
representing  St.  Anne  teaching  the  Virgin. 

In  the  following  year  the  firm  removed 
to  Monkgate,  to  a  house  afterwards  con- 
verted into  a  carriage  repository  by  Mr. 
Mann,  and  in  that  year  they  undertook  the 
restoration  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
Chapter  House.  This  window  was  the 
fourth  or  easternmost,  and  the  restoration 
was  carried  out  in  the  much-to-be-deplored 
fashion  of  the  time  by  making  an  entirely 
new  copy.  What  became  of  the  original 
glass  is  not  known.  For  this  mode  of 
treatment  the  glass -painters  were  not 


responsible,  as  it  was  the  generally  accepted 
method  of  dealing  with  old  glass.  A 
"  Valued  Friend,"  for  example,  in  an  article 
on  stained  glass  in  The  Literary  Gazette  for 
September,  1826,  after  expressing  his  satis- 
faction at  the  way  in  which  the  authorities  of 
Winchester  College  had  similarly  replaced 
the  ancient  glass  in  the  chapel  with  copies 
by  Bet  ton  and  Evans  of  Shrewsbury, 
wrote  : — 

We  only  wish  there  were  better  reason  to 
expect  that  the  example  of  the  Warden  and 
Fellows  of  this  venerable  establishment  were 
likely  to  be  followed  more  extensively,  and  no- 
where, we  suspect,  is  such  an  example  more 
needed  than  at  the  sister  institution  of  New 
College. 

Why  the  fourth  window  of  the  Chapter 
House  should  have  been  in  a  worse  condition 
than  the  others  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Possibly 
it  was  not,  as  the  intention  evidently  was 
to  mete  out  similar  punishment  to  the 
others,  for  Browne,  in  his  History  pub- 
lished in  1847  (p.  329),  says  that  up  to  that 
time  "  the  repair  of  one  window  only  has 
been  completed."  The  late  Dean  Purey- 
Cust,  in  his  book  '  York  Minster  '  (London, 
Isbister  and  Co.,  1897,  p.  34),  says  that 
Willement,  under  ^  whose  directions  the 
Chapter  House  was  at  that  time  being 
restored,  "  ruined  the  east  window,  which 
he  had  taken  to  pieces  and  found  himself 
incompetent  to  put  together  again."  In 
this  the  Dean  must  have  been  mistaken. 
Thomas  Willement  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  had  been 
executing  windows  since  1812  (vide  'A 
Concise  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  in 
Stained  Glass  that  have  been  executed  by 
Thomas  Willement,'  printed  for  private 
distribution,  1840),  and  he  can  hardly  have 
been  as  incompetent  as  the  above  statement 
would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Moreover, 
Browne,  the  historian  of  the  Minster, 
although  he  gives  a  somewhat  severe 
criticism  of  Willement's  methods  of  re- 
storing the  Chapter  House,  says  not  a  word 
about  this,  but  merely  states  that  the 
fourth  window 

is  of  modern  workmanship,  being  painted  by 
Messrs.  Barnett  of  York  from  tracings  carefully 
made  from  the  original  representations,  which 
had  become  so  much  decayed  as  to  render  any 
attempt  at  satisfactory  repair  an  impossibility 
('  Description  of  the  Windows  of  York  Minster, 
written  1859,  pub.  in  1915,  p.  53). 

Again,  the  same  author,  in  his  '  History  of 
York  Minster,'  1847,  p.  329,  states  that  he 
himself    undertook     "  to     superintend 
execution  of  the  work  and  to  be  answerable 
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for  an  adherence  to  the  original  designs." 
An  examination  of  the  work  shows  that,  in 
spite  of  the  limited  knowledge  of  old  glass 
then  available  and  the  crude  colours  to 
paint  on,  the  result  is  highly  creditable. 

In    the    following    year    Messrs.    Barnett 
restored  the  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence 
window    on    the    south    side    of    the    nave 
nearest   the   west.     About   a  third   of   this 
window  is  old  glass.     About  this  time  the 
following  advertisement  appeared  : — 
YORK  CATHEDRAL  GLASS  WORKS. 
John  Barnett  and  Son 

Stair.ed  Glass  Manufacturers  and  Restorers  to 

jthe  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York 
Beg  to  inform  the  Nobility,  Clergy  and  Visitors 
to  the  City  that  they  manufacture  every  descrip- 
tion of  stained  and  painted  windows  in  the  Ancient 
and  Modern  style  at  the  shortest  notice  and  at 
very  reduced  prices. 

In  1847  the  firm,  which  then  consisted  of 
John  Joseph  Barnett,  Francis  and  Mark, 
again  removed,  this  time  to  St.  Andrewgate, 
to  a  house  formerly  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
John  Graham,  rector  of  St.  Saviour's 
Church,  who  died  in  1843.  In  1851 
Francis  Barnett  exhibited  a  window  at  the 
Great  Exhibition,  and  two  years  later  the 
firm  was  broken  up.  John  Joseph  Barnett 
retired,  and  in  1859  he  died  and  was  buried  in 
York  Cemetery.  JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 

(T    be  continued.) 


XOTES  ON  EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
WAPPING. 

1.  WAPPING' s  ANTIENT  FBEEMASONEY. 
IT    may    seem    strange    to    non-initiates  of 
Freemasonry  that  a  once  influential  lodge 
of    "  the   craft   and  mistery  " — one   of   the 
oldest    of    "  the    antients  " — had    its    local 
habitation  for  more  than  a  century  at  an 
inn  of  reputation  at  the  head  of  Wapping 
New  Stairs,  and  that  it  still  shows  an  un- 
>roken    record    from    the    year    1722.     The 
undee;  Arms  Lodge,  No.  9  (now  No.   18) 
at  the  inn  so  named  from  1747  to  1763, 
len    the    landlord    used    as    his    sign    the 
jutcheon  of  the  borough  of  Dundee  ;  and, 
1755,  the  lodge  adopted  armorial  bearings 
its  official  papers  which  were  a  variant 
the  shield  of  that  Scottish  town  corpora- 
;  and  the  original  copper-plate  of  the 
ing  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
).     Mr.  Arthur  Heiron,  who  was  worship- 
master  of   the   lodge  in  the  years    1901 
1917,  has  recently  produced  a  fine  book 
rtiich — for  distant  readers  at  least — throws 
luch  useful  light  upon  the  real  social  life 
Wapping  in  the  period  of  the  long  sea 


wars  and  the  sometimes  desperate  and 
irregular  adventures  of  the  builders  of  the 
Georgian  British  Empire,  when  Grub  Street 
"  stunting  "  pamphleteers  and  burletta  com- 
pilers frequently  styled  Wapping  and  St. 
Katharine's  "  the  sink  of  the  port,"  and 
Freemasonry  was  dubbed  farcical  and  im- 
pious— including  "  Old  Dundee  "  in  the 
imprecations.  Mr.  Heiron  shows  that  from 
the  earliest  days  the  lodge  at  Wapping  New 
Stairs  was  very  closely  allied  to  Grand 
Lodge  ;  and  that  two  of  its  members,  Giles 
Clutterbuck  and  Captain  Benjamin  Hodges, 
represented  the  Wapping  Freemasons  as 
grand  stewards  at  the  festivals  of  the  years 
1723  and  1724,  held  at  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall.  The  first  master  of  this  Wapping 
lodge  was  Dr.  Stephen  Hall,  physician  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  for  Seamen  of  the 
Navy,  and  many  of  his  successors  in  office 
have  been  prominent,  if  not  renowned,  in 
the  learned  professions.  Mr.  Heiron,  by  the 
by,  makes  a  plausible  case  for  the  "  Old 
Dundee  "  lodge  being  the  masonic  home  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson,  the  pontiff  of  the  Georgian 
literati,  in  the  years  from  1767  to  1770. 
The  ancient  Wapping  freehold  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  a 
century  ago,  the  ground  floor  being  used 
as  a  chapel  and  seminary,  and  the  upper 
part  as  a  schoolroom,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  fast-growing  Irish  immigration. 
The  regard  which  the  brethren  had  for  the 
due  rendering  of  the  ceremonies  of  Free- 
masonry without  resorting  to  the  aid  of 
other  guilds,  or  custodians  for  furniture,  is 
shown  in  the  fact  that  in  1741  the  lodge 
paid  nearly  £40  for  a  master's  and  two 
wardens'  chairs,  and  in -1755  £12  10s.  for 
"  a  crimson  velvet  pall  with  gold  fringe." 
In  that  time  Wapping  Freemasons  had  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  a  loan  of  the  "  Trinity  " 
pall,  which  was  made  a  perquisite  by 
official  underlings  of  the  Old  Stepney  Vestry's 
trust  for  account  of  the  Trinity  Guild  and 
Corporation,  busy,  as  a  State  adjutant,  in 
another  part  of  Stepney  churchyard  in 
RatclifTe. 

2.  TAVERN  LOBE  OF  WAPPING.. 

Collectors  of  tavern  lore  tell  us  that  for 
a  period  mine  host  who  presided  at  the 
ordinary  of  the  inn  at  the  head  of  Wapping 
New  Stairs,  just  before  the  Masonic  records 
under  review,  was  a  former  tall  soldier  of 
Frederick  the  Great's  father,  who  had  been 
trepanned  from  a  Wapping  wynd  in  his 
youth  by  crimps  in  the  Prussian  pay  "  on 
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the  pounce  "  for  any  well-grown  fellow  who 
could  be  persuaded  or  hocussed  into  the 
Guards  at  Potsdam  "'  to  serve  for  twenty 
years."  Since  his  tales  regarding  the  hard 
fighting  in  "  the  High  Germanie  " — it  is 
said — were  commonly  interspersed  with 
stage  asides  that  he  was  cognizant  of  a  much 
better  military  service,  and  a  patriotic  one  to 
boot,  where  there  was  "  little  to  do  and 
plenty  to  get,"  some  suspicions  were  buzzed 
that  stalwart  Jan  Campbell  was  really  a 
recruiter  of  the  "  Wee,  wee  German  lairdie  " 
who  had  come  to  London  to  be  king  ;  and 
these  ungenerous  misgivings  were  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  local  justices  and  the 
revenue  officials  were  very  considerate,  riot 
to  say  lax,  with  mine  host  of  the  inn  by 
Wapping  New  Stairs. 

It  was  here,  so  say  the  local  learned, 
that  the  long  line  of  British  writers  of 
the  picaresque  school,  from  Defoe  and 
his  imitators  to  Smollett,  and  thus  to  Cap- 
tain Marryat  and  Charles  Dickens,  tapped 
the  "  old  salts  "  who  loafed  daily  (and,  it 
may  be,  "  sponged "  upon  the  unwary) 
at  the  head  of  Wapping  New  Stairs.  Accord- 
ing to  the  claim  of  his  election  committee 
on  the  creation  of  the  borough  of  the 
Tower  Hamlets  under  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  Captain  Marryat  was  born  "  close  by  " 
and  knew  the  tavern  and  the  stairs  very 
well  from  a  child — and  thereabout  withal, 
still  better  in  his  later  schooldays.  The 
local  belief  has  always  been  that  he  obtained 
a  good  deal  of  the  atmosphere  of  '  Jacob 
Faithful,'  '  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,' 
&c.,  from  these  haunts  of  wanderers  from 
all  the  Seven  Seas.  Other  now  neglected 
novelists  of  sea  life  and  adventure  in  the 
robust  period,  such  as  the  author  of  '  The 
Old  Sailors'  Jolly  Boat '  and  '  Jem  Bunt,' 
emulated  Marryat,  or  even  the  pachyder- 
matous ship-surgeon's  mate,  Tobias  Smollett. 
But  they  hired  respectable  lodgings  in 
a  Wapping  alley  and  so  kept  better  company 
than  that  to  which  the  author  of  '  Roderick 
Random '  was,  on  his  own  showing,  too 
prone. 

3.  "  OLD  DUNDEE  "  AND  THE  LOCAL  STAGE. 

With  two  theatres  of  some  fame  in  the 
immediate  vicinity — Goodman's  Fields  and 
the  Royalty — the  "  Old  Dundee "  Free- 
masons frequently  enjoyed  the  company 
of  actors  at  the  social  amenities  which 
alleviated  the  lodge's  ceremonial  labours  ; 
and,  perhaps,  something  more  than  that 
can  be  claimed  for  Edmund  Kean  (1787- 


1833)  and  for  John  Braham,  who  "  came- 
out  "  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  the  year 
of  the  great  tragedian's  birth.  It  will  be- 
remembered  that  the  English-Jewish 
scholared  community  regard  both  of  these 
geniuses  as  of  their  blood,  whatever  their 

Profession  of  faith.  Garrick,  who  made 
oodman's  Fields  Theatre  the  resort  of 
people  of  fashion,  as  Richard  III.  in  1741, 
not  merely  knew  the  "  Old  Dundee  "  Lodge, 
but  as  a  wine  merchant  was  reputed  to 
have  had  business  dealings  with  the  host 
of  the  inn. 

4.  GEORGIAN  WAPPING  NEW  STAERS. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  in  a  straggling 
and  diverse-  hamlet,  such  as  Wapping  was 
in  the  fighting  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  view  things  from  very  different 
angles.  Thus  Harrison,  the  incurious,  city- 
minded  London  antiquary,  writing  about 
1775  of  Wapping's  "  very  narrow  streets 
with  very  indifferent  buildings,"  adds  : — 

It  is  one  of  the  most  populous  places  of  its  size 
in  or  about  London,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  sea- 
men, masters  of  ships,  or  such  other  persons 
whose  business  consists  in  working  for  the 
merchants'  service.  It  is  amazing  to  consider 
the  vast  number  of  people  in  this  place,  and  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  a  view  of  the  ships  of 
all  sizes  and  from  every  mercantile  nation  in 
Europe  that  are  constantly  coming  up,  lying  at 
anchor,  or  going  down  the  river. 
Yet  it  is  the  truth  that  Wapping  then,, 
despite  numberless  fires  (indeed,  it  is  true 
now),  held  many  fine  houses  with  specially 
agreeable  gardens  and  shrubberies  ;  and 
country  flowers  and  not  a  few  exotics 
blossomed  amain  in  many  of  the  front- 
ages of  humble  cottages  used  as  sailorsr 
lodgings.  The  prevalence  of  music  and 
dancing  in  Wapping  was  once  deeply 
deplored  by  a  famous  divine  ;  but  really 
the  practice  of  these  arts  is  not  necessarily 
an  evil  thing  in  a  port.  And,  by  the  by, 
the  "  Old  Dundee  "  Freemasons'  Lodge — 
according  to  tradition  in  Old  Wapping — en- 
joyed the  membership  of  many  good  singers 
who  had  practiced  their  accomplishments 
under  the  special  patronage  of  some  of  the 
best  fighting  captains  of  the  British  Navy  : 
and  some  of  these  found  their  way  on  to  the 
stages  of  the  Royalty  and  other  theatres, 
at  the  invitation  of  managers  who  were 
brothers  of  the  lodge.  See  what  Captain 
Marryat  says  of  the  singing  of 
Heaving  of  the  Lead  "  as  his  battleship 
warped  into  port. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  masses  of 
official  and  unoincial  records  showing  that 
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Georgian  Wapping  was  not  a  paradise — that 
smuggling  and  river  theft,  for  instance,  were 
two  of  the  most  nourishing  industries  there- 
about, alike  in  times  of  peace  and  war.  The 
numbers  of  those  who  were  hanged,  trans- 
ported to  the  plantations  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  or  forced  into  the  Navy,  the  East 
India  Company's  military  and  shipping 
services,  &c.,  for  participation  in  or  conni- 
vance with  these  transactions,  must  have 
run  up  to  many  thousands.  It  is  a  most 
significant  fact  that  the  common  people — in- 
dustrials included — in  the  maritime  hamlets 
eastward  of  the  Tower,  and  inland  hamlets 
to  boot,  were  experts  in  dodging  the  often 
fatuous  schemes  of  magistrates  and  revenue 
officers  to  restore  law  and  fiscal  order ;  and, 
before  the  great  dock  system  was  established, 
it  was  admitted  that  there  were  few  of  the 
better  classes  who  could  resist  the  lure  of 
smuggled  goods — silk,  tea,  brandy,  rum, 
hollands,  sugar,  spices — "  collected  "  from 
vessels  lying  astream,  swinging  on  "  chains  " 
with  every  tide  for  weeks  before  obtaining 
lighters  or  barges  to  accomplish  clearance 
to  quays  and  warehouses,  where  they  were 
still  in  danger  of  pilferage.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  innkeepers  alongshore  were  not 
exempt  from  this  universal  cupidity ;  in- 
deed some  of  the  inns  were  constructed  with 
special  facilities  for '  the  secret  delivery  of 
commodities — as  was  shown  to  Charles 
Dickens  as  a  wondering  child  and,  later,  as 
an  understanding  young  man.  In  1796 
it  was  estimated  that  on  the  choked  quays 
alone  many  thousands-  of  pounds  a  year 
were  lost  to  merchants  in  these  adventures, 
although  this  was  but  a  trifle  to  the  pecula- 
tions of  the  middle  eighteenth  century. 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  effect  upon  the 
manners  and  morals  in  the  conventional 
"  Wapping "  was  tremendous.  Walter 
Besant  scarcely  exaggerates  when  he  de- 
clares there  was  drunkenness  and  immorality 
alongshore  "more  rampant  than  the  bestiality 
of  a  temporary  settlement  of  pirates  on 
a  West  Indian  islet."  The  frequent  cadi-like 
observations  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
in  the  Port  of  London  attest  that  river-theft 
and  maulage  of  goods  in  transit  are  far 
from  extinct  in  the  twentieth  century  and 
still  involve  great  losses  to  the  commercial 
community  and  grievous  restraint  of  trade. 
And  Mr.  Routh,  at  "  Thames,"  after  a 
number  of  men  and  women  had  appeared 
before  him  recently  charged  with  being 
found  helplessly  driuik  on  the  pavements, 
wearily  mentioned  that  on  any  Saturday 


night,  in" the  area  of  his  jurisdiction,  "one 
has  to  pick  one's  way  very  carefully  for  fear 
of  trampling  on  somebody."  Me. 


OWEN  O'NEILL  AT  ARRAS. 

THE  article  on  Owen  Roe  O'Neill  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  consists  of  five-and-a-half  columns, 
but  is  almost  entirely  concerned  with  its 
subject's  career  in  his  own  country  from 
1642  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Of  the  first 
fifty  years  of  O'Neill's  life  we  are  told  simply 
that  he  "  entered  the  Spanish  military  ser- 
vice about  1610,"  and  that  "  after  a  dis- 
tinguished service  of  about  thirty  years  he 
conducted  the  defence  of  Arras  in  1640, 
surrendering  it  to  the  French  after  a  notable 
resistance."  Touching  these  earlier  years  of 
O'Neill's  life,  references  are  given  to  Sir 
J.  T.  Gilbert's  '  Contemporary  History  of 
Affairs  in  Ireland  '  (published  at  Dublin  in 
1879-80),  but  as  the  book  is  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  general  reader  I  should  like 
to  be  informed  of  any  other  sources  of  in- 
formation concerning  O'Neill's  Spanish 
career. 

O'Neill's  name  appears  as  "  Eugenio 
Buel  "  in  Renaudot's  Gazette  of  1640,  where, 
under  date  June  25,  it  is  stated  : — 

Le  siege  d' Arras  continue  vigoureusement. 
Eugenio  Buel,  Colonel  Irlandois,  chef  de  grande 
experience,  commande  dans  la  place  :  pour  1'ab- 
sence  du  Comte  d'Isembourg  qui  en  est  Gouver- 
neur,  lequel  est  ant  sort!  peu  de  jours  avant  le 
siege,  avec  des  trouppes  qu'il  jetta  dans  Bethune, 
que  les  nostres  faisoient  mine  de  vouloir  assieger, 
n'a  pu  rentrer  depuis  dans  la  dite  place  :  oii  les 
bourgeois  ne  rendent  pas  grande  obeissance  a  ce 
colonel  et  oii  Ton  croid  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  abondance 
de  munitions. 

A  month  later,  however  (July  24),  the 
name  becomes  "  Oneil,"  the  reference  this 
time  being  : — 

Quelque  ordre  que  Eugenio  Oneil,  Colonel 
Irlandois,  apporte  centre  nos  bombes,  elles 
causent  de  grands  maux  dams  la  ville. 

Arras  capitulated  to  the  French  on 
Aug.  9,  1640,  articles  of  surrender  being 
accorded  by  the  generals  of  the  King's  army 
to  "  Eugenio  Oneil,  Mestre  de  camp  d'un 
regiment  Irlandois  pour  le  service  de  sa 
Majeste  Catholique,  et  commandant  les  gens 
de  guerre  dans  Arras." 

The  first  of  these  articles  states  that  "  le 
dit  Mestre  de  camp  Dom  Eugenio  Oneil  et 
autres  Mestres  de  camp,  gouverneurs,  capi- 
taines  "  and  others  shall  be  conducted  to 
Douai  on  the  following  day  by  the  shortest 
way,  along  with  four  cannons  and  a  mortar. 
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Which  thing  apparently  was  done  and  the 
name  of  the  Irish  colonel  appears  no  more  in 
the  record. 

These  quotations  are  taken  from  a  reprint 
of  extracts  relating  to  the  siege  of  Arras 
from  the  Gazette  of  1640,  edited  by  M.  Victor 
Advielle  and  published  at  Arras  and  Paris  in 
1877,  being  No.  1  of  the  "  Bibliotheque 
Artesienne."  The  Gazette,  in  1640,  was  less 
than  ten  years  old,  having  been  founded  in 
1631,  and  was  at  that  period  the  only  news- 
paper in  France. 

Was     "  Eugenic "     the    name    used    by 
O'Neill  when  in  the  Spanish  service,  or  was 
it  a  foreigner's  way  of  writing  Owen  Roe  ? 
F.  H-  CHEETHAM. 


A  NEWLY-DISCOVERED  MAP  OF  SUBBEY.— 
It  would  be  well  to  place  on  record  the 
discovery  of  an  unknown  engraved  map 
of  Surrey.  John  Norden  (1548-1625)  made 
a  chorographical  description  of  the  several 
shires  and  islands  of  "  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Sussex,  Hamshire,  Weighte,  Garnsey  and 
Jarsey."  The  MS.  and  drawings  of  maps 
are  in  the  British  Museum,  Ad.  31,853. 
Plates  were  engraved  of  Middlesex,  1593: 
and  this,  with  that  of  Hertfordshire,  1598, 
wa5  published  during  his  lifetime,  and 
other  of  his  maps  were  engraved  and 
published  after  his  death — Northampton, 
1720;  Cornwall,  1728;  Essex,  1840.  It  is 
now  found  that  Surrey  was  also  engraved 
at  an  early  date,  and  I  have  had  the  pleasure, 
by  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Ellis,  29,  New 
Bond  Street,  of  examining  the  only  print 
at  present  known. 

It  was  engraved  from  Norden' s  drawing 
by  Carolus  Whit  well,  the  engraver  of 
Symonson's  map  of  Kent  and  other  recorded 
maps,  and  was  dedicated  to  Norden's  patron, 
Robert  Nicholson. 

The  map  was  found  preserved  in  a  copy 
of  '  Polychronicon,'  a  scarce  and  interesting 
early  book  by  Ralph  Higden,  in  the  writing 
of  which  Caxton  took  a  hand.  This  par- 
ticular copy  (of  the  third  edition,  1527) 
was  owned  by  Robert  Nicholson,  and  the 
map  was  evidently  inserted  in  the  book 
to  preserve  it.  PBESCOTT  Row. 

37,  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,  W.C.  2. 

COTTON  FAMILY  or  WABBLETON,  HANTS 
(see  10  S.  xi.  382,  and  also  10  S.  iv.  56, 
114,  8.v.  '  William  Shelley  ').— MB.  JOHN  B. 
WAINEWBIGHT  has  cleared  up  a  mystery 
which  was  unsolved  bv  the  eminent  Sir 


Harris  Nicolas  (vol.  i.  '  Compleat  Angler/ 
Memoir  of  Charles  Cotton  therein,  edition 
1836),  that,  namely,  as  to  the  identity  of 
Sir  George  Cotton.  But  to  my  surprise 
he  says  he  cannot  identify  Sir  George 
Cotton's  children.  There  were  two,  Charles 
Cotton  and  Cassandra  Cotton,  the  former 
(himself  the  friend  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
Lovelace,  Herrick,  John  Fletcher,  &c.,  &c.) 
being  the  father  of  Charles  Cotton,  the 
author  of  Part  II.  of  '  The  Compleat  Angler,* 
poet  and  translator  (vide  Sir  Harris  Nicolas's 
famous  edition  of  '  The  Compleat  Angler  ' 
referred  to  above).  Perhaps  I  might  add 
that  I  am  editing  the  poems  of  Charles 
Cotton  (see  my  essay  in  The  London 
Mercury,  November,  1921).  Any  informa- 
tion as  to  Charles  Cotton,  whether  bio- 
graphical or  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
original  MSS.,  would  be  most  welcome. 
I  am,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  numerous 
and  helpful  references  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  since 
its  first  volume.  JOHN  BEBESFOBD. 

86,  Lansdowne  Boad,  W.ll. 

UNPUBLISHED  LETTEB  OF  GILBEBT  IMLAY. 
—  The  following  is  a  hitherto  unpublished 
letter  from  Gilbert  Imlay,  Mary  Wollstone- 
craft's  faithless  lover,  written  in  the  year 
he  arrived  at  "  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  " 
(Louisville),  to  his  friend  Henry  Lee 
(Lieut.  -Col.  Henry  Lee  of  Virginia,  1756- 
1818,  "  Light  Horse  Harry,"  Washington's 
best  cavalry  officer,  member  of  Congress 
1786,  1799,  Governor  of  Virginia  1792). 

The  original  is  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  the 
Draper  Collection  of  the  State  Historical 
of  Wisconsin. 


(Envelope) 

Mr  Henry  Lee,  Lexington 
Dr  Skinner  is  requested  to  send  this  immediately 

to  Lexington. 
G  Imlay,  2d  Sept  84. 

(Letter) 
Dear  Sir, 

I  Received  yours  the  other  day  in  answer 
to  mine  by  Mr  Lewis  Which  afforded  me  much 
satisfaction  as  Mr  Triplet  has  done  nothing 
with  my  Business  and  that  you  will  do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  make  a  Completion  of  it. 
You  request  me  to  express  my  Wishes  more  fully 
but  as  I  know  your  capacity  I  think  more  would 
be  useless  as  you  will  readily  comprehend  my 
whole  expectations  Which  is  no  more  than  to 
survey  with  caution  to  Prevent  litigious  disputes 
with  prior  Claims  and  informing  Dr  Skinner 
fully  of  the  situation  of  the  different  surveys 
that  he  may  be  ennabled  to  Caveat  with  cer- 
tainty. I  am  Happy  that  you  will  undertake 
Bowdoin's  also  and  l"  have  now  to  Request  that 
you  will  survey  all  the  Land  that  is  Entered 
in  Col.  Floyd's  Name  that  is  not  already  Survey'd. 


bered 
e/d. 
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There  is  one  or  two  tracts  on  the  Ohio  that  I 
fear  will  give  you  some  trouble  to  find,  but  I 
shall  as  in  all  other  cases  make  you  full  Com- 
pensation for  such  trouble.  You  can  get  these 
Entries  or  orders  of  surveys  on  my  account  at 
the  Office.  I  am  Dear  Sir  yours  &c 

G  IMLAY 
Beargrass  2d  Sept  1784 

W.  CLARK  DURANT. 


©uerte*. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


edition,  vol.  h.,  p.  248,   the  following  pas- 
occurs  : — 


EGG  FOLK-LOBE  :  GOOD  FRIDAY  AND 
CHRISTMAS. — Last  Christmas  a  lady  told  one 
of  my  nearest  relations  that  if  an  egg,  laid  on 
Good  Friday,  is  kept  without  being  disturbed, 
it  will  generally  be  perfectly  fresh  at  the  time 
when  the  Christmas  pudding  is  made.  She 
stated  that  she  had  proved  this.  Out  of  pure 
curiosity  my  relation  placed,  on  Good 
Friday  last  (March  25),  an  egg,  laid  by  one 
of  her  hens  on  that  day,  in  an  egg-cup  and 
put  it  in  a  cupboard  in  her  drawing-room, 
where  it  remained  untouched  until  Dec.  1, 
when  it  was  broken  and  used  in  the  Christmas 
pudding. 

I  can  avouch  that  when  the  egg  was  broken 
there  was  no  smell,  except  that  of  a  fresh  egg, 
which,  in  all  one  could  judge  of,  it  appeared 
to  be. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  there  is  any  super- 
stition attached  to  eggs  laid  on  Good  Friday. 
HERBERT  SOUTHAM.  , 

PLUGENET. — I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  I  could  get  some  information  on  the 
following  subject  : — 

In  Edward  I.'s  reign  Alan  Plugenet 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Walerans  or 
Waldrons  of  West  Harnham,  a  family 
descended  from  Waleran,  William  I.'s 
huntsman.  What  was  his  origin  ?  What 
became  of  him  and  his  wife  ?  I  think  the 
Plugenets  were  not  landowners  in  West 
Harnham  for  long.  Is  the  "  genet "  in 
"  Plugenet  "  the  same  word  as  "  genet  " 
in  Plantagenet  ?  Is  the  Irish  name  Plunket 
the  same  as  Plugenet  ?  Is  the  link  between 
the  two  families  known  ?  If  I  could  get 
an  answer  to  some  of  these  questions  I 
should  be  much  obliged.  G.  HILL. 

FRANCIS  GROSE  IN  THE  19TH  FOOT.- — In 
Francis  Grose's  '  Military  Antiquities,'  1786-8 


The  fife  .  .  .  was  not,  however,  adopted 
in  the  marching  regiments  till  the  year  1747  ;  the 
first  Regiment  that  had  it  was  the  19th*  then 
called  Green  Howards,  in  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve,  and  well  remember  a  Hanoverian  lad, 
an  excellent  fifer,  being  given  by  his  Colonel  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Williams,  then  commanding 
that  regiment  at  Bois-le-Duc  in  Flanders. 

Lieut. -Colonel  Williams  was  killed  at 
the  Battle  of  Laffeldt  in  1747.  What  is 
known  about  Grose's  service  in  the  19th 
Foot  ?  No  mention  is  made  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 
of  any  military  service  at  this  period,  1745-7. 
Grose  was  born  in  1730. 

J.  H.  LESLIE,  Lieut. -Colonel. 

PERCIVAL  BARLOW. — Who  was  Percival 
Barlow,  author  of  *  The  General  History  of 
Europe  '  ?  His  name  does  not  appear  in 
the  '  D.N.B. '  The  book  in  question  bears 
no  date,  but  the  history  of  each  country  is 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  1788.  It 
contains  engraved  portraits  of  ten  of  the 
ruling  sovereigns,  the  dates  of  publication 
of  which  range  from  Nov.  22,  1788,  to 
Feb.  27,  1790,  and  a  view  of  the  Bastille 
in  Paris  shows  it  "  before  its  destruction 
in  July,  1789."  Presumably  the  book  was 
issued  in  1790.  It  is  a  folio  of  826  pages, 
and  was  "Printed  by  and  for  W.  and  J. 
Stratford,  No.  112,  Holborn  Hill."  It  is 
described  as  "  by  Percival  Barlow,  Esq., 
assisted  by  several  gentlemen  who  have 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and  furnished  him 
with  the  most  valuable  and  authentic 
information  to  enrich  his  work."  F.  H.  C. 

"  BEES'  WINE." — Can  anyone  give  me 
information  as  to  where  the  product  used 
for  making  the  above  comes  from  and  how 
it  is  produced  ?  I  see  so  much  of  this  wine 
being  made  in  West  Somerset,  and  am  told 
it  is  an  ancient  custom  revived,  that  I 
should  like  to  know  more  about  the  so- 
called  "bees."  M.  B. 

JOHN  FROST,  CHICHESTER  CLOCKMAKER.- — 
I  have  an  undated  grandfather  clock  by  this 
maker,  who  appears  to  be  unnoticed  by 
Britten.  I  should  be  glad  of  information 
concerning  him  in  order  to  fix  the  date. 

W.  McM. 

FREEDOM  OF  A  CITY. — What  is  the 
origin  of  the  custom  for  the  corporation  of 
a  city  to  present  its  freedom  to  people 
of  distinction  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
what  benefits,  if  any,  does  it  confer  on  the 
recipients  ?  What  is  the  earliest  known 
record  of  this  custom  ?  CURIOUS, 
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LONDON  INSTITUTIONS  circa  1830. — Can 
anyone  suggest  a  work  of  reference  that 
would  give  a  list  of  societies  and  institu- 
tions existing  in  London  in  1830  ?  I  am 
trying  to  find  particulars  of  one,  spoken  of 
in  1830  as  a  "novel  institution,"  and 
bearing  the  name  "  Nursing  Mothers  "  or 
some  equivalent  title.  Sir  Anthony  Car- 
lisle was  interested  in  it. 

G.   A.   ANDERSON. 

COLONEL  ROGER  WHITLEY. — I  should  be 
grateful  if  any  reader  could  inform  me  as 
to  the  present  whereabouts  of  a  painting 
of  Colonel  Roger  Whitley — a  prominent 
Cheshire  worthy  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  and  William  III. 

The  painting  was  in  Glutton  Rectory  in 
1878,  but  I  cannot  trace  it  since  that  date. 

DEINIOL. 

MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT. — After  the  publi- 
cation of  Godwin's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Author 
of  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  " 
(London,  1798),  a  scurrilous  review  appeared 
in  The  European  Magazine  and  London 
Review  (vol.  xxxiii.,  April,  1798,  p.  246). 
From  this  review  I  quote  : — 

She  then  [October,  1787],  as  a  temporary 
situation,  accepted  the  office  of  Governess  to  the 
daughters  of  Lord  Viscount  Kingsborough, 
eldest  son  to  the  Earl  of  Kingston  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  wonders  are  told  of  the  salutary 
effects  of  her  system  of  education  ;  but  when  we 
reflect  on  what  Mr.  Godwin  is  silent  about,  the 
misconduct  of  one  of  her  pupils,  who  has  lately 
brought  disgrace  on  herself,  death  on  her  para- 
mour, risk  to  the  life  of  her  brother  and  father, 
and  misery  to  all  her  relatives  ;  when  we  consider 
also  Mrs.  Godwin's  own  subsequent  conduct ; 
we  hesitate  in  giving  implicit  credit  to  the  eulo- 

fium.  We  fear  the  pupil  was  too  much  influenced 
y  deference  to  the  example  of  the  Governess. 
Robert  King,  Viscount  Kingsborough, 
1754-1799,  married,  at  the  age  of  15,  his 
cousin,  Caroline  Fitzgerald,  and  succeeded 
his  father  as  second  Earl  of  Kingston  in 
1797.  They  had  seven  children  :  George, 
third  Earl,  1771-1839,  married,  1794,  Helena 
Moore,  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Mount- 
cashell ;  Robert  Edward,  born  1773  ; 
Margaret  Jane  (Mary  Wollstonecraft's  "  dear 
Margaret  ")  ;  Caroline  ;  Mary  Elizabeth  ; 
Jane  Diana  ;  and  Louisa  Eleanora.  The 
two  sons  were  16  and  14  years  of  age  when 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  came  to  the  Castle, 
Mitchelstown,  Ireland,  as  governess  to  the 
daughters.  Mary's  favourite  was  Margaret, 
the  eldest  daughter. 

Margaret  Jane  King  (ob.  Switzerland, 
1835)  married,  1791,  Stephen  Moore,  second 


Earl  of  Mountcashell,  born  1770,  ob.  Moore 
Park,  1822  ;  brother  of  Helena  Moore,  who 
married  Margaret's  brother  George. 
Margaret,  Countess  Mountcashell,  enter- 
tained Godwin  while  he  was  in  Dublin  in 
1800.  After  the  Union  she  and  her  husband 
went  abroad  ;  she  afterwards  separated 
from  him  and  lived  as  the  wife  of  George 
William  Tighe,  M.P.,  of  Co.  Wicklow,  cousin 
of  Mary  Tighe,  the  celebrated  authoress  of 
'  Psyche ;  or  The  Legend  of  Love  '  (London, 
1805).  They  assumed  the  name  of  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mason."  They  were  living  together 
at  Pisa,  with  their  two  attractive  daughters, 
in  1820,  when  Shelley  and  his  wife  were 
there  (Dowden's  'Life  of  Shelley').  Mr. 
Thomas  U.  Sadleir,  editor  of  '  An  Irish  Peer 
on  the  Continent ?  (London,  1920),  in  an 
account  of  Lord  and  Lady  Mountcashell's 
European  journey  in  1801-03,  thus  deftly 
avoids  the  above  awkward  facts  : — 

She  [Lady  Mountcashell]  was  content  to  share 
her  husband's  retirement  at  Moore  Park,  where 
she  lived  till  his  death.  Two  years  later  she 
found  a  second  husband  in  Mr.  George  William 
Tighe,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Irish  family. 
As  regards  her  remaining  years,  there  appears 
to  be  some  obscurity.  We  know,  however,  that 
she  once  more  visited  the  Continent,  her  death 
occurring  in  Switzerland  in  1835. 

Besides  this,  perhaps  excusable,  irre- 
gularity on  Lady  Mountcashell's  part, 
which  "  occurred  several  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  quoted  review,  I  have 
learned  of  no  other  "  misconduct  "  on  the 
part  of  any  of  Mary's  Irish  pupils. 

Can  any  correspondent  supply  the  incident 
which  brought  disgrace  on  one  of  Mary's 
youthful  charges,  "  death  on  her  paramour, 
risk  to  the  life  of  her  brother  and  father, 
and  misery  to  all  her  relatives  "  ?  These 
successive  allegations  are  possible  of  explana- 
tion by  an  Irish  duel,  in  which  the  vile 
seducer  fell  before  the  fatal  blade  or  bullet 
of  Robert,  George  or  Robert  Edward. 

W.  CLARK  DURANT. 

BIOGRAPHICAL      DETAILS      OF     ARTISTS 
SOUGHT. — Information  is  sought  as  to  bio- 
graphical   details    of    the    following   water- 
colour  artists,  samples  of  whose  work  occur 
;  in  my  collection. 

1.  G.  H.  Ashburnham  (architectural). 

2.  T.  Allom  (buildings). 

3.  W.  Bennett  (seascape). 

4.  T.  Barker. 

5.  J.  D.  Barnett  (ancient  buildings). 

6.  E.  Byrne. 

7.  F,  Boisseree  (landscape). 
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8.  T.  B.  Burgess  (landscape). 

9.  Lewis  Buckridge  (landscape). 

10.  H.  B.  Carter  (landscape). 

11.  J.  N.  Carter  (landscape). 

12.  W.  Cook  (seascape). 

13.  A.  Claxton  (figures). 

14.  Peter  Deakin  (landscape). 

15.  J.  Drummond  (figures). 

16.  Edwin  Dolby  (street  in  Amiens). 

17.  A.  Stanley  (landscape). 

Can  anyone  throw  light  on  the  artist 
of  a  vigorous  figure  subject,  '  Teasing  the 
Drunken  Laird,'  by  "  J.  C.  D."  ? 

T.  CANN  HUGHES,  F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 

MOLESWORTH. — George  Molesworth  was 
admitted  to  Westminster  School  in  1739, 
aged  8 ;  H.  Molesworth  was  admitted  in 
September,  1806;  and  James  Molesworth 
was  elected  into  College  there  in  1733. 
Any  information  about  these  Molesworths 
would  be  useful.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

GRANTHAM  MEAD  was  admitted  to 
Westminster  School  in  April,  1723,  aged 
six.  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  any  particu- 
lars of  his  parentage  and  career. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

EDWARD  LAMPLUGH,  son  of  Thomas 
Lamplugh  of  Kensington,  was  at  West- 
minster School  in  1709.  I  should  be  glad 
to  obtain  any  information  about  him.  Was 
he  related  to  Thomas  Lamplugh,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  who  died  in  1691  ? 

G.  F.  R.  B. 

'THE  FRAUDS  or  THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CLERGY,  being  a  Complete  History  of  the 
Frauds,  Extortions,  and  Villainies  practised 
under  the  Sanction  of  the  Whore  of  Babylon.' 
London,  W.  Benbow,  4to,  n.d. 

I  have  No.  1  of  this  periodical.  From  the 
address  to  the  public  it  seems  that  it  ap- 
peared after  the  publication  of  Cobbett's 
'  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation ' 
(1824-7),  and  one  of  its  objects  was  to 
attack  the  esteemed  author  of  that  work, 
and  another  to  protest  against  Catholic 
emancipation  (so  it  must  be  before  1829). 
Is  it  scarce,  and  were  any  other  numbers 
issued  ?  W.  J.  CHAMBERS. 

4.").  .Marine  Parade,  Lowestoft. 

ANCIENT  BRITISH  DYE. — Bede,  in  his 
*  Ecclesiastical  History,'  ttates  that  the 
ancient  Britons  made  use  of  a  most 
marvellous  red  dye  from  cockles.  The  red 


colour    not    only    withstood    sunlight    but 
increased  in  brilliancy  when  exposed  to  it. 

Can  any  reader  give  information  con- 
cerning the  preparation  of  this  dye  ? 

G.  W.  R. 

BRITISH  CATHOLIC  COLLEGE,  LISBON. — 
Has  any  detailed  record  yet  appeared  of  the 
history  and  memorials  of  this  institution, 
and  of  the  illustrious  Englishmen  and  pro- 
minent Welshmen  who  were  reared  there  ? 
A  digest  of  names,  especially  Welsh,  would 
be  esteemed.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

'  A   NEWCASTLE   APOTHECARY.' — I   am    much 

I  desirous    of    obtaining    information    as    to    the 

i  authorship  of  '  A  Newcastle  Apothecary.'     I  am 

|  ignorant  whether  it  is  a  work  of  itself  or  whether 

it  appeared  in  another  work. 

Can  any  reader  give  me  this  information  ? 
I  believe  it  was  in  existence  about  fifty  or  sixty 
i  years  ago,  but  I  am  unable  to  state  the  exact 
i  date.  CECIL  B.  PHILLIPS. 

2,  Warwick  Road,  Coulsdon,  Surrey. 

AUTHOR    WANTED. — I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
|  where  the  two  following  lines  appear  : — 
"  A  man  convinc'd  against  his  will 

Is  of  the  same  opinion  still." 
Apparently  they  are  a  travesty  of  the  lines  in 
Butler's  '  Hudibras  '  : — 

"  He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still." 

F.  B.  CAVE. 


AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :    CAPTAIN 
G.  H.  DERBY. 

(12S.  ix.  353,  394.) 

CAPT.  GEORGE  HORATIO  DERBY  was  born  in 
Dedham,  Mass.,  April  3,  1823.  He  was 
appointed  from  Massachusetts  to  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy,  and  upon  gradua- 
tion in  1846  was  assigned  to  the  Engineers. 

He  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  1846-47, 
and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Cerro  Gordo,  April  17-18,  1847.  He  re- 
ceived honourable  mention  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  this  action. 

After  the  Mexican  War  he  was  assigned 
to  duty  on  topographical  surveys  in  Minne- 
sota, Texas  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  this 
assignment  being  made  by  Jefferson  Davis, 
then  Secretary  of  War.  Capt.  Derby  "died  in 
New  York,  May  15,  1861,  at  the  early  age  of 
38. 

Capt.  Derby  was  equally  facile  with  his 
pencil  as  with  his  pen.  It  is  related  that 
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when  stationed  at  Fort  Yuma,  the  War  De- 
partment having  announced  that  it  was  "  not 
averse  to  receiving  suggestions  from  army 
officers "    regarding   improvements    in    the 
uniforms   of   United   States   soldiers,   Capt. 
Derby  submitted,  without  fear  in  his  heart, 
several  burlesque    sketches  to  Secretary  of  j 
War  Davis.     Only  one  or  two  of  these  have  | 
been  preserved. 

In  California  Capt.  Derby  wrote  '  Phce- 
nixiana  ;  or,  Sketches  and  Burlesques,'  illus- 
trated. (Published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Co., 
New  York,  1855. )  This  work  met  with  great 
success  ;  no  fewer  than  35  editions  having 
been  issued  prior  to  1900.  A  privately 
printed  edition  of  165  copies  in  two  volumes 
(for  members  only)  was  issued  by  the  Caxton 
Club  of  Chicago  in  1897.  This  edition  in- 
cluded several  sketches  belonging  to  his 
widow,  who  permitted  the  Club  to  use  them. 
These  include  a  sketch  submitted  to  Jefferson 
Davis,  previously  referred  to. 

In  1865  appeared  '  The  Squibob  Papers.' 
The  frontispiece  is  not  a  caricature  of 
Washington  (as  implied  by  X.  T.  R).  It  is 
stated  that  it  is  a  caricature-portrait  of  the 
author  by  himself. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Capt.  Derby  was  not 
a  contemporary  of  Charles  Farrar  Browne 
("Artemus  Ward"),  1834-1867.  Browne's 
effusions  first  appeared  in  Vanity  Fair,  a 
comic  weekly,  in  1861,  and  in  book  form  in 
1862.  S.  L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain"),  in 
his  '  Library  of  Humor,'  says  "  John 
Phoenix  (Derby's  nom  de  plume)  is  the  first 
of  the  great  modern  humorists." 

The  jmost  prominent  contemporary  of 
Artemus  Ward  was  Robert  Henry  Newell, 
1836-1901,  whose  "  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  "  (office- 
seeker)  letters  afforded  great  amusement  to 
readers  of  that  period.  '  The  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr  Papers  '  were  published  in  three  volumes 
(New  York,  1862-1865). 

GEO.  MERRYWEATHER, 

Highland  Park,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 

George  Horatio  Derby,  soldier  and 
humorist,  was  born  in  Dedham,  Mass., 
April  3,  1823.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Barton  Derby,  an  eccentric  character  of 
Boston.  The  son  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and 
being  enamoured  of  military  life,  he 
secured  a  cadetship  at  West  Point,  from 
Which  he  graduated  in  1846  as  Brevet 
Second  Lieutenant  of  Ordnance.  Later  he 
entered  the  Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers, 
and  assisted  in  surveys  in  various  sections 


of  the  country.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  received 
a  severe  wound  in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordor 
which  incapacitated  him  for  further  service. 
He  was  given  charge  of  the  government 
survey  in  1847-48,  and  conducted  the 
explorations  in  Minnesota  in  the  following 
year ;  and,  in  1849,  had  charge  of  the 
surveys  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  survey 
of  the  harbour  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  was  under 
his  superintendence,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
military  roads  of  the  department  of  the 
Pacific.  In  1856  he  became  coast  surveyor 
and  lighthouse  engineer.  While  employed 
in  erecting  a  lighthouse  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  he  received  a  sunstroke  which 
affected  his  sight  and  eventually  caused 
softening  of  the  brain,  and  ultimately  his 
death.  During  his  military  career  he 
was  a  continual  Writer  of  humorous  squibs 
under  the  name  of  "  Squibob  "  and  "  John 
Phoenix,"  which  were  collected  in  book 
form  and  published  in  New  York  under 
the  names  of  '  The  Squibob  Papers  '  and 
'  Phoenixiana.'  His  local  humour  was  good- 
natured  and  brilliant,  and  his  Works  had 
a  wide  sale.  He  died  in  New  York,  May  15, 
1861. 

See  'The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,'  vol.  v.  (1907),  p.  241. 

C.  M.  K. 

George  Horatio  Derby  was  born  in  1823, 
and  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  (West  Point)  in  1846,  presumably 
high  in  his  class  as  he  was  commissioned 
in  the  Engineer  Corps.  He  served  in  the 
Mexican  War,  but  being  wounded  in  such 
manner  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  military 
service,  he  was  engaged  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  engineer  work,  mostly 
in  the  far  west,  especially  in  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  by  the  war.  He 
wrote  a  good  deal  of  humorous  literature, 
and  his  writings  have  been  collected  in  a 
volume  published  by  Macmillan  in  1903. 
Information  in  regard  to  him  will  be  found 
in  this  volume,  in  the  Introduction  lay  John 
Kendrick  Bangs.  He  used  the  pseudonyms 
"  Squibob  "  and  "  John  Phoenix." 

HENRY  LEFFMANN. 

Extract  from  Appleton's  *  Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Biography '  (New  York,  1887)r 
vol.  ii.,  p.  148  : — 

John  Barton  (Derby),  author,  b.  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  Nov.  13,  1792  ;  d.  in  Boston  in  1807,  was 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1811,  studied  law  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  and  began  practice  in 
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Dedham.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived 
in  Boston,  where  he  held  a  subordinate  office  in 
the  custom  house,  and  afterward  became  a 
familiar  object  in  State  Street,  gaining  a  pre- 
rarious  living  by  selling  razors  and  other  small 
wares,  and  amusing  himself  by  writing  poetry. 
He  published  '  Musings  of  a  Recluse  '  (Boston, 
1837);  'The  Sea'  (1840);  and  'The  Village' 
(1841).  John  Barton's  son,  George  Horatio 
(Derby),  soldier,  b.  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  April  3, 


also  known  as  Gallows  Gate  and  is  so  named 
in  1800.  The  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cockington 
had  right  of  gallows  and  represented  the 
county  in  Parliament  from  1305  to  1307  in 
the  person  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cockington. 

It  seems  a  curious  fact  that  precisely 
the  same  legend  is  attached  to  the  Cocking- 
ton Gallows  Gate  as  MB.  O.  G.  S.  CRAWFORD 


1823;  d.  in  Xew  York,  May  15,  1861.  He  was  \  reports  from  Gloucestershire,  i.e.,  that  a 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846,  and  made  j  sheep  -stealer  in  getting  over  the  gate  wa& 
brevet  2nd  lieutenant  of  ordnance.  He  was  j  hanged  by  the  sheep  he  had  taken  falling 
J3±^J^^tohX^-,j31±ra  «^  »*».<*  *e  gate  and  the  thief  on  the 
assistant  on  the  survey  of  New  Bedford  harbor,  \  other.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in-  the  days. 
Maso.  In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  served  at  the  |  when  hanging  was  the  penalty  for  sheep  - 
siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  was  severely  wounded  in  i  stealing  and  even  gallows  rotted  and  got  out 
the  battle  of  Cerro  Goigo,  and  for  gallant  and  of  repair  that—  as  a  warning  to  others 
meritorious  conduct  in  that  battle  was  breveted  -,  .  \.  n  c  +1^  wu  ~'^  , 

1st    lieutenant,       After     his     official    duties    as  |  and  intimation  to  all  of  the  robber  s  crime- 
assistant  in  the  topographical  bureau  in  Washing-  ;  the  body  was  really  suspended,  as  described 
ton,  he  conducted  various  surveys,  1847-'  8,  and  i  by  tradition,  over  the  very  gate  or  stile  by 
also  explorations  in  Minnesota  territory,  1848-'  9,  !  which  the  thief  removed  his  spoil.     In  the 
"^^^^T^^^^^^^       Cockington    the  publicity  of  the  sit. 


improvements  of  San  Diego  harbor,  California,  i  on  e  hlgh  road—  it  is  also  the  highest  in 
1853-'  4,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  commanding  \  the  district  —  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was 
general  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  of  j  the  ancient  "  forches." 


military  roads  in  the  same  division  in  1854-  '6, 
and  was  coast  surveyor  and  lighthouse  engineer 
in  1856-'9.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  of 
engineers,  and  for  two  years  was  employed  by 


HUGH  R.  WATKIN. 


Beside  the  road  about  half-way  between 
Haverfordwest  and  Little  Haven  (St.  Bride's 
of  his  duty  in  Florida  he  suffered  a  sunstroke,  Bay)  there  is  a  stone  called  Hang-ston& 
which  affected  his  sight  and  caused  softening  of  •  David,  the  name  of  which  is  explained  in  the 
the  brain,  from  which  he  died  after  his  removal  USual  way.  As  it  is  improbable  that  on& 
to  New  York.  Under  the  pen-name  "  John;  and  incredible  that  several  men,  could 

.r  ncenix        he    wrote    a    series    ot    sketches    and    ,  •  i_   j  •     xi.  •    A-      4.  A  V^T  +V,  ^ 

burlesques,  which  were  published  with  the  title  have  perished  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
of  '  Phcenixiana  '  (New  York,  1855).  He  was  story,  there  must  be  some  more  reasonable 
also  the  author  of  '  The  Squibob  Papers  '  (1859),  origin  of  the  name.  If,  as  in  other  cases, 
under  which  name  other  of  his  articles  were  ^e  story  was  invented  to  account  for  the 
published  after  his  death.  name^  what  is  the  fa.^  form  of  the  name  ? 

K  '  u>  DAVID  SALMON. 

"HANGMAN'S  STONES  "  (12  S.  ix.  446).  —       Swansea. 

In  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  1810  there  was  Th  m  tradition  which  atteches  to  the 
I  believe,  a  place-name  "Hangman"  at  ^  example  of  hangman's  stones 

Combe     Martin,    Devon;     and     in     Brans-    ^  ^  in  g^  Wegt      ft          Exmoor 

combe,  in  the  same  county    was  a      Hang-  f     h  graceful   hills   is    named 

manstone."      Neither   ot   these   two  names  There   is   the   Great   Hangman 

is  mentioned  in  the  modern  directory  and   ^an^  Hangman.     The  Great  Hang- 

it   would  be  interesting  to   know    if    they  •  ^\VGTlooks  Lyngtoll)  and  it  is  said  that\ 

j  „          •  J  man  carrying  a  sheep  across  the  hill  by  a 

On    the    old    "Dartmouth  Road"  as    it  at£clfed  to  &  neck  was  strangled 

was  called  m  early  maps,  between  Moles  °  the  sudden  tightening  of  the  cord.  There 
Cross  and  \\icldecombe  Cross  at  the  junction  y  *  Colyford,  East 


of   the   parishes   of   Cockington     St.    Mary-  1  S     favourite  hunting  meet. 

church   with   Kingskerswell,    Marldon,    and  w  a  WTTTTS  WATSON 

Paignton  with  Stantor,  is  a  junction  of  the 
road  from  Cockington  with  the  old  highway, 
the  site  being  known  as  Gallows  Gate.  The 


Nooks    and 


pinhoe 

A  similar   story  is   told   in 

gate    known  locally  as  giving  this  name  is,    Corners  of  Pembrokeshire,'  by  H.  Thornhill 
perhaps    significantly,    on   -the    Cockington   Timmins,  p.  114  :— 
estate,  and  opens  into  a  field  of  21   acres,       About  half-way  out   (between  Haverfordwest 
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and  the  sea  coast),  our  attention  is  called  to  a    said  in  addition  to  the  account  by  the  Rev. 

plain,  rough  stone  close  by  the  wayside.     This    j    JJu^ter  • 

is  known  as  "  Hang-stone  Davey,"  from  the  fact  |  *" 

that  a  noted  sheep-stealer  of  that  ilk,  halting  to  The  road  m  crossing  Straftord  Sands  proceeds 
rest  upon  the  stone  with  his  iU-gotten  bootv  i  grating  the  parishes  of  Barnborough  and 
slung  around  his  neck,  fell  asleep  and  was  strangled  Melton  until  these  unite  with  Man- .  At  this  point 
by  the  weight  of  his  burden.  ,  at  the  end  of  the  wood  is  a  stone  called  Hangman 

n     TT     \HT          Stone.     With    this    stone    there    is    a    tradition 
I*.   ±i.    W.         [here   follows   the   usual   legend].     This   was   the 
i  story  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  as  I  find  it  in  John- 
ston's MSS".  and  it  is  told  in  nearly  the  same  words 

Back  volumes  of  N.  &  Q.  contain  many  which  Johnston  uses.  («  South  Yorkshire,'  vol. 
references  to  these.  For  example,  vol.  i.  of  ii.,  p.  489.) 

the  Second  Series  refers  to  the  f oUowing  :—  j  ao  not  wish  to  burden  this  note  with  more 
two  at  Foremark,  Derbyshire,  and  one  each  than  the  question  requires,  but  should  be 
at  Littlebury,  Essex  ;  Breedon,  Leicester-  obliged  if  MB.  CRAWFORD  would  say  whether 
shire  ;  Lamber  Moor,  Pembrokeshire ;  near  the  two  he  refers  to  agree  with  the  two 
Brighton,  Sussex;  and  near  Barnsley,  ;  herein  described  in  occupying  situations  of 
Yorkshire.  The  last-mentioned  is  usually  commanding  eminence,  at  junctions  of, 
considered  to  be  the  one  referred  to  by  !  locally,  important  lines  of  communication. 
O.  W.  Holmes  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  j  E  G  B 

«  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-table '  :— 

I  was  riding  on  an  English  stage-coach  when  |  "  'HEADS5  AS  THE  PIEMAN  SAYS  "  (12  S. 
we  passed  a  handsome  marble  column  (as  I  re-  ix.  449). — About  sixty -five  years  ago  there 
member  it)  of  considerable  size  and  pretensions,  j  was  jn  this  town  a  noted  maker  of  mutton 
— What  is  that  ?  I  said.  That,  answered  the  ~:~0  .  v«o  ncoH  tn  afanrl  in  fV»^  Sntnrrlav 
coachman,  is  the  hangman's  pillar.  Then  he  told  i  V1.™  ', ,  he  Uf d 

me  .  .  .  [here  follows  the T  well-known  legend],  i  night's  market,  and  I  supposed  was  well 
in  memory  whereof  the  lord  of  the  manor  caused  |  known  to  every  little  lad  in  the  place, 
this  monument  to  be  erected  as  a  warning  to  all  j  At  that  time  nearly  every  little  chap  had 
who  love  mutton  better  than  virtue.  |  his  Friday  penny,  given  by  his  mother. 

The  combination  of  pillar  and  stone  seems  j  The  old  pieman  "had  a  supply  of  already 
sufficient  proof  of  identity,  although  Dr.  |  cooked  pies,  and  these  were  warmed  in  a 
Holmes' s  description  is  not  quite  in  accord-  little  portable  tin  charcoal  oven.  As  the 
ance  with  fact,  for  (1)  it  is  not  a  "marble  !  boys  turned  up  the  pieman  called,  "Toss 
column,"  but  an  obelisk  built  of  large1  or  buy!  Here  am  I !  Pies,  pies  all  hot,  all 
dressed  stones  ;  (2)  it  has  no  connexion  j  hot !  Heads  I  win  !  " 

with  the  hangman  stone,  from  which  it  is  j  A  penny  was  spun  on  to  the  oven  top 
distant  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Further-  \  and  the  pieman  called  "  Heads."  If  the 
more,  its  origin  and  purpose  are  clearly  coin  fell  showing  the  Queen's  head  the 
stated  on  a  square  stone  set  in  the  body  ;  pieman  won  his  .pie  and  the  penny  too.  If 
of  the  structure,  on  which  are  engraved  an  |  the  Britannia  side  of  the  penny  showed,  the 
arrow  pointing  out  the  direction  and  the  ',  boy  won  both  penny  and  pie,  and  tossed 
words  "  Wentworth  Castle,  Smiles,  177[  ]"  !  again  for  another  pie:  he  frequently  won 
—the  last  figure  is  now  undecipherable.  !  two  and  three  pies. 

This  hangman  stone  was  on  the  side  of  the  G.  S.  STEPHENSON,  M.D. 

high  road  between  Barnsley  and  Sheffield,       Griznsby. 

about  four  and  three-quarter  miles  from  the  :  The  allusion  is  to  piemen  tossing  up  with 
formerplace,andgayeitsnameto  the  toll-bar,  custOmers  for  their  pies,  and  usuaUy  manag- 
the  house  for  which  is  yet  in  existence,  but  the  |  m  to  win  the  toss.  I  presume  that  the 
spot  on  which  the  stone  stood  is  now  part  Cl5tomers  paid  in  advance  for  their  chances, 
of  the  site  on  which  stands  the  local  office  :  There  is  an  allusion  to  something  of  the 
the  West  Riding  Constabulary  The  kind  in  <  chuzzlewit,'  ch.  xxv.,  where  Mrs. 
exact  spot  is  marked  on  the  6m.  O.S.  of  1854,  Gamp  refers  to  «  ev'ry  individgle  penny 

1 °  !«'  afl*  Ude  9    48  '  lon§itude  I  that  child  lost  at  toss  or  buy  for  kidney 

L    28   30  .  j  ones,"  meaning  kidney  pies.     In  'Sketches 

Another  hangman  stone    also    existed  in   by  Boz,'  ch.  ii.,  we  have  "  the  kidney  pie 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  may  be    stand,"    and    the    kidney    pie    merchant- 
found  so  marked  on  the  6in.  O.S.  of  1854,  I  "  every  time  he  opens  his  oven  to  hand  a  hot 
Sheet     276,     latitude     53°     31'      longitude   kidney  pie  to  a  customer."    Whether,  when, 
1°  14'  40".     Respecting  this  nothing  need  be  ]  as  we  learned  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  "  Simple 
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Simon  met  a  pie-man,"  he  was  victimized 
in  a  gambling  transaction,  does  not  appear.  ' 

J.  T.  F. 

Wintertou,  Lines. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HARCOURT  (12  S.  ix.  409, 
453). — I  am  obliged   to  your  correspondent 
H.,  but  unfortunately  his  replies  afford  me  ! 
no  data  concerning  the  sources  whence  his  ' 
information  was  obtained. 

1.  I  am  particularly  interested  in  clearing 
up  the  mystery  concerning  the  nationality 
and  origin  of  Bernard  le  Danois,  the  pro- 
gemtor  of  this  House,   as  some  authorities 
say  that  he  was  a   Saxon,   others  that  he 
was  a  Dane.     I  want  no  opinions,  but  data. 
The  same  mystery  as  to  the  origin  of  Hollo 
I   should  like  to  have   cleared  up.     He  is 
likewise    reputed    by   some  to  be   a  Dane, 
while  others  assert  that  he  was  an  outlaw 
from  the  west  coast  of  Norway.     It  is  new 
to  me  that  Bernard  was  a  kinsman  of  Rollo. 
What  is  the  evidence  in  support   of  this  ? 
(I  have  access  to  very  little   literature  on 
the  Normans  here.) 

2.  Will  H.  or   anyone   else  please  inform 
me  who  was  the  father  of  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Bernard,  who  married  the  Comte 
d'Eu,    second   son  of    Richard  I.,    Duke  of 
Normandy,  and  also  if  there  were  any  other 
matrimonial  connexions  between  the  House 
of  Harcourt  and  the  House  of  Hollo  down 
to  1066. 

3.  Where  can  I  find  any  published  informa- 
tion concerning  Arnold  de  Harcourt,  who  was 
slain,   according  to  your  correspondent,   in 
1068  (should  it  not  be  1069  ?),  in  resisting  the  j 
Danish   Allies    of    the    rebellious   Northum- 
berlanders — in  Yorkshire  most  probably. 

4.  Since   sending   my    inquiry    respecting  j 
the    Plantagenet    descent    of    the     late    Sir 
W.  V.  V.  Harcourt,  I  have  discovered  it  in  ! 
RuvignyandRainevall's  works  on  the  Blood 
Royal.     It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  j 
edition    of   the    '  Encyclopaedia   Britannic  a  '  j 
and    Stephen     and    Lee's     '  Dictionary     of 
National  Biography,'  so  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
"  newspaper    invention "    as    suggested    by 
your  correspondent  H. 

W.  HARCOURT-BATH. 
Plymouth. 

KlMMERIDGE  COAL  MONEY  (12  S.  ix.  450). 

— An  article  on  this  subject  by  J.  C.  Mansell- 
Pleydell,  with  illustrations,  will  be  found  in 
one    of    the    early    volumes    of    the    Dorset 
Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Field  Club,  \ 
c.  1890.  W.  HARCOURT-BATH. 


DISAPPEARING  CHURCH  CUSTOMS  (12  S. 
ix.  449). — I  cannot  speak  as  to  any  recent 
observance  of  the  custom  of  the  congrega- 
tion rising  when  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  read 
as  part  of  the  morning's  lesson,  but  I  well 
remember,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that 
at  St.  Thomas's  Parish  Church,  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight,  when  the  lesson  included  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  a  good  many  of  the  congrega- 
tion knelt  down  while  it  was  being  read. 
I  have  a  faint  recollection  that  others  of  the 
congregation  stood  up.  I  am,  however,, 
sure  of  the  kneeling  down,  because  that  was 
what  my  own  elder  relatives  did.  What 
makes  it  more  likely  that  I  am  correct  in 
thinking  some  of  the  congregation  stood, 
is  that  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  when  the 
clergyman  said  "  Now  to  God  the  Father," 
&c.,  part  of  the  congregation  knelt  down 
while  the  remainder  rose.  As  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  standing  up  was  considered  to 
savour  of  High  Church  principles.  My 
parents  were  among  those  that  knelt 
down. 

With  regard  to  collecting  at  the  church 
door — fifty  years  ago  collections  at  every 
service  were  unknown  at  the  above  church. 
On  a  Sacrament  Sunday  the  regular  offer- 
tory was  taken  from  those  who  stayed 
to  the  Communion,  after  the  non-com- 
municants had  left,  by  the  churchwardens, 
who  went  round  with  crimson  velvet  bags. 
On  these  Sundays  the  clergyman,  after  the 
Nicene  Creed,  gave  out  "  Those  who  do  not 
remain  to  the  second  service  are  requested 
to  remember  the  poor."  When  the  general 
congregation  left  the  church  after  the  close 
of  the  sermon  the  verger  stood  at  the  west 
door,  and  a  paid  pew-opener  (male)  at  the 
south  and  north  doors,  each  with  a  wooden 
seventeenth -century  collecting  box,  to  re- 
ceive whatever  anyone  might  be  disposed 
to  give.  My  recollection  is  that  while  no 
one  would  have  cared  to  let  the  collecting - 
bag  pass  without  contributing  on  those 
occasions  when  there  was  a  general  collec- 
tion for  some  special  object  from  pew  to 
pew,  there  was  no  compunction  in  not 
contributing  to  the  boxes  held  at  the  church 
doors  on  Sacrament  Sundays. 

One  of  the  before -mentioned  seventeen  th- 
century  collecting-boxes  is  figured  in  Stone's 
'  Architectural  Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.'  WM  SELF-WEEKS. 

West  wood,  Clitheroe. 

During  the  last  50  years,  at  least,  it 
has  been  the  custom,  from  my  personal 
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knowledge,  for  the  congregation  to  stand  when 
the  Lord's  Prayer  came  in  the  course  of  the  ! 
lesson  in  Hawarden  Parish  Church.  The  j 
custom  may  have  been  in  use  previous  to  my  \ 
experience,  but  of  that  I  cannot  say.  I  j 
should  be  grateful  for  further  information  as 
to  its  origin.  DEINIOL. 

BURIAL    REGISTERS  :   ST.    KATHARINE'S, 
LONDON  (12  S.  ix.  408,  453).— The  registers 
of   the  Royal   Hospital    of   St.  Katharine's 
juxta  turrim  are  here,  and  by  proper  applica- 1 
tion    I    am   willing   to   allow  search   for   a  | 
specified  name  with  date. 

I  always  resent  the  word  charitable  or 
charity  as  applied  to  St.  Katharine's.  St. 
Katharine's  is  not,  and  never  was,  a 
"  charity."  There  were  small  charges  on  the 
whole  property,  but  that  is  all. 

SEVERNE  MAJENDIE. 

Acting  Master  for  St.  Katharine's  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  and  Warden  of  the  Royal  Chapel. 

CURIOUS  SURNAMES  (12  S.  vi.  68,  115, 
196,  238,  282,  302,  321  ;  vii.  15,  34,  95, 
137,  176,  213;  ix.  208).— In  the  hope  that 
it  is  not  too  late  to  reopen  this  correspon- 
dence I  venture  to  send  the  following  quota- 
tion from  The  Evening  Standard : — 

A  Londoner  on  holiday  writes  to  me  that  he 
has  discovered  on  his  travels  a  most  appropriate 
name  for  a  parson.  The  name  is  the  Rev.  John 
Scaredevyle,  who  was  a  rector  near  Bognor. 

Some  months  ago  the  same  newspaper 
reported  that  a  woman  charged  at  a  London 
police-court  with  being  abusive  gave  her 
name  as  "  Language,"  and  the  police - 
constable  in  charge  of  the  case  confirmed 
her  statement.  j.  R  jj 

Mentmore  Church  Register. — Godspeed. 
(Early  and  middle  eighteenth  century.) 

Poll  Book  of  the  Liverymen  of  the  City 
of  London. — April,  1722.  Robert  Shoote- 
well.  (He  was  a  member  of  the  Bowyers' 
Company.)  HERBERT  SOUTHAM. 

In  the  Wigan  Parish  Registers  (published 
by  the  Lancashire  Parish  Register  Society) 
the  following  occurs  under  '  Burials '  in 
1603  :— 

William  God-send-us  of  Abram, 
The  Lancaster  Parish  Registers  name  the 
marriage,  in  1607,  of  John  Heuzmenoughe. 
FREDERIC  CROOKS. 

The  following  names  were  noted  by  me 
as  curious  when  I  was  engaged  in  one 


of    the    Departments 
during  the  war  : — 

Backway 

Boily 

Bokins 

Bonnett 

Bontoft 

Branchflower 

Breed 

Bridle 

Brotherhood 

Buncher 

Bunkum 

Buttle 

Caket 

Capstack 

Careless 

Cathersides 

Cleverly 

Clout 

Cogbill 

Common 

Corking 

Crackle 

Currant 

Cushion 

Disher 

Ditchfield 

Faultless 

Getgood 

Goodfleld 

Gravestock 

Greengrass 

Guntrip 

Hayloft 

Highway 

Hoccom 

Holdaway 

Hopcraft 

Hopkirk 

Hornagold 

Inkpen 

Innocent 

Kilgrass 

Kinsman 

Kneebone 

Leatherbarrow 

Leatherland 

Legg-Bugg 

Liptrot 

Littlechild 


of     the    War    Office 


Lowley 

Meadowcroft 

Millichap 

Nut  brown 

Nutkins 

Oven 

Parlour 

Pearmain 

Penwarden 

Pert 

Pigney 

Pignills 

Plinboy 

Puffer* 

Quickfall 

Recklin 

Samways 

Sawdye 

September 

Sheargold 

Shipway 

Shirt 

Snowball 

Spidy 

Stoat 

Stonehewer 

Swingwood 

Taphouse 

Threkbroom 

Thumpston 

Tummons 

Waddle 

Waintail 

Walkey 

Wallwork 

Warbrick 

Washer 

Welfare 

Wellaway 

Whalebelly 

Wheatland 

Whitwane 

Wicker 

Wicket 

Wildbur 

Windmill 

Wintersflood 

Wire 

Witty 

M.  H.  C.  W. 


JONAS  COAKER,  "  THE  DARTMOOR  POET  " 
(12  S.  ix.  448).— I  believe  that  Coaker  used 
to  call  himself  the  "  Poet  of  the  Moor,"  but 
Mr.  Baring-Gould  ('Dartmoor  Idylls,'  at 
p.  144)  says  that  he  "  was  a  sorry  poet, 
really  no  better  than  an  indifferent  rhy raster." 
Coaker's  story  has  been  told  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Burnard  in  his  '  Dartmoor  Pictorial 
Records '  (portrait)  and  in  an  article  in 
The  Western  Antiquary  (Plymouth),  vol.  ix., 
pp.  196-7.  Another  account  may  be  found 
in  a  book  edited  by  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Dymond,  '  Things  New  and  Old  concerning 
the  Parish  of  Widecombe-in-the-Moor  and 
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its  Neighbourhood '  (Torquay  Directory 
Office,  1876  ;  copy  at  Exeter  City  Library), 
where  a  poem  by  Coaker  called  '  A  Poem  on 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor  '  is  printed  at  pp. 
75-78.  A  further  account  of  Coaker  is  given 
by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  H.  K.  Wright  in  his 
'West  Country  Poets'  (1896;  portrait  and 
specimen  verses). 

Most  of  Coaker's  poems  were  printed  as 
leaflets  and  sold  when  occasion  offered.  He 
is  said  to  have  published  in  book  form  a 
poem  entitled  '  Sketch  of  the  Several  De- 
nominations in  the  Christian  World ;  with  a 
Short  Account  of  Atheism,  Deism,  Judaism 
and  Mahometanism '  (Tavistock,  1871). 
Inquiry  for  this  book  might  be  made  at  the 
Tavistock  Library  or  at  the  Plymouth  Free 
Public  Library.  M. 

BROTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  CHRISTIAN  NAME 
(12  S.  ix.  230,  273,  312,  336,  376,  415,  436, 
454). — Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  the  first 
Bart.,  of  Chirk  Castle,  had  two  sons  of  his 
own  name,  the  first  by  his  first  wife,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Cholmondley,  Esq., 
of  Vale  Royal,  who  succeeded  as  second 
Bart.,  and  died  on  Feb.  5,  1683-4  ;  and  the 
second  by  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of 
John  Trevor,  Esq.,  of  Brinkinallt,  Co.  Den- 
bigh, who  was  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  died 
in  1696.  W.  M.  MYDDELTON. 

Woodhall  Spa. 

It  may  be  worth  while  mentioning,  in 
this  connexion,  that  similar  nomenclature 
was  by  no  means  always  confined  to  the 
sons  of  a  family.  I  can  cite  a  case  in  which 
two  sisters,  who  lived  to  ripe  old  ages  (born 
in  1812  and  1815  respectively),  were  both 
baptized  Jeannetta,  although  the  elder  was 
known  by  her  prefixed  Christian  name  of 
Eliza.  These  ladies  had  had  three  other 
sisters,  all  of  whom  had  been  christened 
Maria,  one  bearing,  in  addition,  the  rather 
superfluous  name  of  Mary  !  Only  the 
youngest  outlived  infancy,  and  no  two  of 
them  were  in  existence  at  the  same  time. 
Their  parents  seem  to  have  possessed  con- 
servative tendencies,  since  their  sons  in- 
cluded a  George  Robert,  a  Robert  George, 
and  two  more  whose  first  names  were  Henry. 
Here  again  one  child  seems  to  have  died 
before  the  other  was  baptized,  thus  making 
it  quite  clear  that  the  parents  were  bent  on 
perpetuating  certain  family  names  which 
they  held  in  great  affection. 

F.  GORDON  ROE. 

Arts  Club,  40,  Dover  Street,  W.I. 


.HATCHMENTS  (12  S.  ix.  310,  337,  377,  397, 
433,  476).— In  June,  1876,  when  I  was  at 
Denbigh,  I  saw  in  Whitchurch,  the  parish 
church  of  Denbigh,  three  hatchments  to  the 
Myddelton  family  of  Gwaynynog,  viz.  : — 
( 1 )  That  of  Col.  John  Myddelton  (who  enter- 
tained Dr.  Johnson),  who  died  in  1792,  con- 

\  taining,  quarterly  of  four,  1st  and  4th,  Argent 
on  a  bend  vert  three  wolves'  heads  erased  of 
the  field :  crest,  on  a  wreath,  a  dexter  hand 
proper  (Myddelton)  ;  2nd,  Azure,  a  bridge  of 
three  arches  embattled  in  fesse,  with  a  label 
of  three  points  in  chief  (Trowbridge)  ;  3rd, 
Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  lozenges, 
ermine  (Shaw) ;  impaling,  Azure  a  chevron 
between  three  cups  argent  (Bulter).  (2)  That 

j  of  the  Rev.   Robert  Myddelton,  rector  of 

|  Denbigh,  who  died  in  1797,  containing, 
quarterly  of  four,  as  above;  impaling,  Ar- 
gent  six  bees,  three,  two  and  one :  crest,  a 
dexter  hand  proper  issuing  out  of  a  ducal 

!  coronet  or  :  motto  In  ccelo  quies.  (3)  That  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Myddelton,  D.D.,  of 
Gwaynynog,  rector  of  Rotherhithe,  who  died 

:in  1815,  containing,  Argent  on  a  bend  vert, 
three  wolves'  heads  erased  of  the  field  ;  im- 

!  paling,  Argent,  a  lion  passant  guardant  gules, 
crowned  or  (Ogilvie)  :  motto,  In  ccelo  quies. 

W.  M.  MYDDELTON. 
WoodhaU  Spa. 

CAPTAIN  MORTON  RHYS  (12  S.  ix.  410). — 

The  correct  name  of  this  actor  was  Horton 

Rhys,  although  he  was  better  known  under 

;  his  stage  name  of  Morton  Price.     Boase  says 

;he    was"  born    about    1823-4,    and  was    an 

amateur  actor.     He  went  to  America  with  his 

wife,  Catherine  Lucette,in  1859,  and  appeared 

at  the  Metropolitan,   New  York,   May   23, 

I  1859,    as    Citizen    Sangfroid    in    '  Delicate 

j  Ground,'  and  Pierre  Chase  in  '  All's  Fair  in 

j  Love  and  War,'  when  he  failed  to  please  his 

|  audience.     He  concluded  his  theatrical  tour 

i  through  Canada,  Dec.  15,  1859,  and  for  the 

inext  eight  years  played  in  the  English  pro- 

!  vinces.     In  1868  he    became   the   lessee   of 

!a  small   hall  in  Brooklyn,    New  York,  and 

'  attacked  the  actors  and  managers  of  America 

i  in  an  English  journal  over  the  nom  de  plume 

of  "  Imported  Sparrow."     His  '  A  Theatrical 

iTrip  for  a  Wager,  through  Canada  and  the 

United  States,'  was  published  in  1861.     He 

;  died  at  Birmingham,  May  8,  1876. 

ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 
| 

UNIDENTIFIED  ARMS  (12  S.  ix.  330,  396, 
i  437). — I  think  the  gules  and  or  with  star  is 
j  Morris,  but  I  cannot  yet  trace  the  chevron 
i  cottised  between  bears'  heads.  E.  E.  C. 
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"  MAKING  BRICKS  WITHOUT  STRAW  " 
(12  S.  ix.  331,  398,  437).— I  am  sorry  the 
mention  of  "  tension  "by  me  at  the  second 
reference  should  have  led  L.  L.  K.  to  think 
the  meaning  was  that  the  whole  of  any 
brick  might  be  in  tension.  If  the  straw 
has  any  mechanical  strengthening  effect 
on  the  sun-dried  bricks  it  must  be  because 
the  straws  would  have  to  be  "sheared" 
or  broken  by  tension  or  a  combination  of 
these,  and  my  suggestion  is  that  the  tensile 
and  shearing  strengths  of  straw  are  not 
sufficient  materially  to  affect  the  strength 
of  the  bricks.  Sun-dried  bricks  are  very 
irregular  in  shape,  owing  to  their  being 
dumped  out  of  the  moulds  (each  of  which 
makes  two  bricks,  of  about  the  usual  size, 
end  to  end)  flat  on  to  the  levelled  and 
dusty  drying  ground.  When  irregular  bricks 
are  built  into  a  wall  most  of  the  load  on ! 
any  one  brick  may  come  on  its  centre, ; 
while  its  ends  are  supported.  The  brick 
is  then  a  "beam,"  and  part  of  its  substance 
is  in  tension.  This  is  the  tension  that  was 
meant  at  the  second  reference. 

A.  S.  E.  ACKERMANN. 

SHAKESPEARE'S    CHEESE -LOVING    WELSH- 
MAN  (12  S.  ix.   110,    196,  234,  254,  335).— i 
T.     Warton,     in    his    '  History   of     English 
Poetry'   (1870  ed.,    at  p.   1000)    quotes    an 
epigram  by  Henry  Perrot   ('Laquei     Ridi-  j 
culosi,  or  Springes  for  Woodcockes,'  London, 
1613,  lib.  1,  epigr.  9),  as  follows  :— 

A  Welslmian  and  an  Englishman  disputed, 
Which   of   their   lands   maintain' d   the  *  greatest 

state: 

The  Englishman  the  Welshman  quite  confuted, 
Yet    would    the    Welshman    naught    his   brags 

abate  ; 
"  Ten  cookes  in  Wales,"  quoth  he,  "  one  wedding 


gested  that  he  was  the  John  Grymbolde, 
chaplain,  who  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  at 
Oxford  in  April,  1514. 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

MACKEN  (12  S.  ix.  410).— This  family  is 
no  doubt  of  the  same  origin  as  Machen 
(pronounced  Macken),  which  derived  its 
name  from  Machen  in  Monmouthshire, 
situate  between  Newport  and  Caerphilly, 
and  eventually  settled  in  Gloucestershire  r 
now,  or  until  recently  of  Bicknor,  Coleford, 
in  that  county.  Thomas  Machen  was  three 
times  Mayor  of  Gloucester,  and  was  buried  in 
that  city  in  1614.  See  Burke's  'General 


Armory'     (1884) 
Gentry'  (1906). 


and    Burke's     '  Landed 
CROSS  CROSSLET. 


"True,"  quoth  the  other — "  each  man  toasts  his 
cheese." 

JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

NICHOLAS  GRIMALD  (12  S.  ix.  409). — The 
account  of  Nicholas  Grimald,  Grimalde  or 
Grimoald  (1519-1562)  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  by 
Sir  Sidney  Lee,  says  that  he  was  born  in 
Huntingdonshire,  "  and  was  probably  son 
of  Giovanni  Baptist  a  Grimaldi,  a  clerk  in 
the  service  of  Empson  and  Dudley  under 
Henry  VII.,  and  grandson  of  Giovanni 
Grimaldi  of  Genoa,  a  merchant  who  was 
made  a  denizen  of  England  in  1485."  It 
adds  that  "  his  mother,  on  whose  death  he 
wrote  a  poem  rich  in  autobiographic  detail, 
was  named  Annes."  It  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  who  his 
father  was.  D.  J.,  at  11  S.  iv.  384,  sug- 


REV.  J.  DE  KEWER  WILLIAMS  (12  S.  ix.. 
450). — A  contemporary  of  veterans  like 
Thomas  Binney,  Doctors  Allen,  Parker  and 
Reynolds  ;  T.  T.  Lynch,  Henry  Varley — a 
school  of  ardent  eschatologists  ;  Charles 
Stanford  and  the  Baptist,  W.  Williams  of 
Upton  Chapel.  Flourished  in  the  seventies, 
if  not  well  on  into  the  eighties  ;  was  a 
Congregational  pa-stor — probably  in  East -end 
area.  Though  a  minor  pulpit  light  in  his 
days  he  somehow  gripped  on. 

'  Congregational  Year  Book  '  would  have 
particulars  of  him,  and  these  might  also  be 
sought  in  The  Christian  World. 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 

A  HUSHING  POOL  (12  S.  ix.  450). — See 
Murray's  '  Handbook  for  Kent  and  Sussex  ' 
(1868).  In  Pagham  Harbour,  between  Pag- 
ham  and  Selsey  Church,  and  but  three 
miles  west  from  Bognor,  is  a  place  called 
by  the  fishermen  the  "  Hushing  Well."  Over 
a  space  of  about  130ft.  long  by  30ft. 
broad  the  water  is 

apparently  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  from  the 
rushing  of  immense  volumes  of  air  to  the  surface. 
The  noise  of  the  bursting  bubbles  resembles  the 
simmering  of  a  huge  caldron,  and  may  sometimes 
be  heard  at  Selsey  Church,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant. 

The  air  rushes  through  a  bed  of  shingle, 
left  dry  at  low  tide,  and  the  only  explana- 
tion hitherto  offered  is  that  there  is  some 
large  cavity  beneath,  from  which  the  air 
is  expelled  as  the  water  rushes  in. 

A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Broadway  Mansions,  Rustington. 

MILK,  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  STREETS 
(12  S.  ix.  169,  214,  259,  413).— There  is  a  Milk 
Street  in  Exeter.  A.  H.  W.  FYNMORE. 

Broadway  Mansions,  Rustington. 


'  ! 
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PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE-HOUSES  OF 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  (12  S.  ix.  385). — 
Perkins  (p.  385).  The  Perkinses  were  Surrey 
brewers.  I  could  quote  an  example  from  an 
inn  at  Theale,  Berks,  of  repeated  change  of 
name  with  change  of  ownership. 

E.  E.  COPE. 

Pie  Tavern  (p.  386)  (Mare  Street,  Hackney, 
1762).  "  An  existing  and  dated  water-colour 
drawing."  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  where 
this  drawing  can  be  seen  to-day. 

WILLIAM  R.  POWER. 


ENGLISH   ARMY  SLANG   AS   USED 

IN   THE    GREAT   WAR. 
(12  S.  ix.  341,  378,  383,  415.  423,  455,  465. )| 

Go   WEST.     Is   it   not   possible   that   this   phrase  j 
arose    from   some   lingering   memory    of    St.  | 
Brendan   (or   Brandon)   and   his    "  Promised  j 
Land  of  the  Saints  "  which  lay  out  toward  | 
the  sunset  in  the  Altantic,  west  of  Ireland.  I 
According    to    the     '  Encyclopaedia    Britan- 
nica  '  this  happy  isle  was  fully  believed  in ' 
as  lately  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  j 
original  legend  might  well  have  been  known  i 
to    Highland,    Welsh,    or    Irish    troops.       It 
was    re-introduced    to    English    children    in 
a  most  attractive  form  in  Kingsley's  '  Water 
Babies.'  MEDINEWS. 

OLD  SWEAT  (p.  344  A)  implied  something 
more  than  that  a  man  was  a  time-serving 
soldier ;  synonym,  old  soldier,  one  who 
was  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  dodges  to 
improve  his  own  conditions,  and  who  could 
not  be  imposed  upon  by  his  superiors.  Many 
pre-war  soldiers  were  indistinguishable  from 
those  enlisted  for  the  "  duration." 

APREE  LEB  GARE  FINEE  (p.  345,  C).  First  line 
of  refrain  of  French  song,  '  Chanson  des 
Anglais,'  of  which  our  troops  had  a  parody. 

HIPE  (p.  344,  B  ;  p.  346,  C).  Introduced  at  com- 
mand schools  of  instruction,  probably  late. 

ITTY-UMPTY  (p.  383,  A).  Usual  spelling,  "  iddy- 
umpty."  It  represents  the  sounds  made  by 
signalling  flag  when  sending  Morse  signals. 

LOBBY-HOPPING  (p.  384,  C).  To  get  from  one  place 
to  another  by  chance  lifts  on  lorries.  To 
cover  any  distance  usually  meant  riding  on 
a  number  of  lorries,  with  alternate  foot- 
slogging.  F.  WILLIAMSON. 

SWING  THE  LEAD  (p.  348,  C).  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  anyone  could  tell  me  how  this  phrase 
gets  its  slang  meaning  of  "  malingering." 

BOLO  (pp.  343,  378,  459,  A).  I  have  only  heard  this 
used  by  an  officer  who  was  fighting  in  North 
Russia  after  the  Armistice,  and  it  was  the 
equivalent  of  "  Bolshie  "  and  applied  only 
to  the  enemy. 

SHOW  A  LEG  (p.  379,  C).  In  amplification  of  what 
your  correspondent  writes,  this,  I  believe, 
dates  back  to  the  days  when  sailors  had  their 
wives  on  board  with  them ;  the  sailors 
had  to  get  up,  the  wives  might  lie  abed 
longer  (in  harbour  at  home  ports). 


DEGOMME  (p.  346,  C).  Additional  meaning  is, 
merely  reduced  in  rank — no  disgrace  at- 
tached— applied  to  brigadiers,  &c.,  who 
became  colonels  after  the  Armistice,  when 
establishments  were  reduced.  E.  C. 

COBBEB  (p.  344,  A)  and  DIGGEB  (p.  344,  A) 
are  both  applied  to  Australian  soldiers, 
but  there  is  a  subtle  difference.  One,  I 
think,  refers  to  a  townsman  and  the  other 
to  a  countryman,  a  sheep-farmer  (one  who 
rides  a  cob  round  the  ranges  ?). 

BLOTTO  (p.  345,  C).  Can  anybody  give  us  the 
derivation  of  this  word  ? 

FLEA-BAG  (p.  346,  C),  described  as  an  officer's 
valise,  is  surely  the  Army  sleeping-bag. 

F.    W.    THOMAS. 

BIG  NOISE  (p.  343,  A).  For  any  important 
personage .  '  American . 

CHINK  (p.  343,  A).     American. 

BINGE  (p.  345,  C).  Doesn't  this  come  from 
Oxford  ?  Certainly  used  in  pre-war  theatri- 
cal circles. 

SMOKE  (THE)  (p.  347,  C).  Tramp's  word  for 
London. 

STIFFS  (p.  347,  C).  American.  Occurs,  I  think, 
in  a  poem  by  Colonel  John  Hay. 

STUMER  (p.  348,  C).  In  the  form  of  "  stumer 
cheque  "  pretty  old. 

VELVET  (TO  BE  ON)  (p.  348,  C).  Used  for  many 
years  in  racing  circles.  F.  J.  H. 

ROB      ALL      MY      COMRADES      (p.       344,     A).  A 

correspondent  writes  : — "  The  derivation 
of  this  nickname  for  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  was  scarcely  '  honourable.' 
It  originated  in  1915  after  a  large  number 
of  officers'  kits  had  been  rifled  in  hospital 
trains  taking  wounded  and  sick  from  the 
front  to  the  various  bases.  The  matter 
became  a  scandal,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
number  of  examples  had  been  made  of 
R.A.M.C.  orderlies  that  the  practice  ceased." 

A.  F.  S. 


on 

Publications  of  the  Dugdale  Society.  Vol.  I. 
Minutes  and  Accounts  of  the  Corporation  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon  and  Other  Records,  1553- 
1620.  Transcribed  by  Richard  Savage,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Edgar  I.  Fripp. 
Vol.  i.,  1553-1566.  (Oxford,  printed  for  the 
Dugdale  Society  by  Frederick  Hall,  Printer  to 
the  University.) 

THE  Dugdale  Society  was  formed  in  January, 
1920.  Its  object  is  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  and 
the  publication  of  documents  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  that  history.  Warwickshire,  as 
students  know,  is  as  rich  as  any  part  of  England 
in  such  material,  and  the  volume  before  us  may 
be  considered  not  merely  as  valuable  in  itself  but 
as  the  earnest  of  a  rich  harvest.  The  whole 
enterprise  is  under  the  general  editorship  of  Mr. 
Frederick  C.  Wellstood,  who  is  much  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  very  attractive  appearance 
with  which  the  work  of  the  Society  now  comes 
before  the  public.  The  paper,  printing,  and 
proportions  of  margin  and  letterpress  are  all 
excellent,  and  the  text  of  the  documents  is  set 
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out  with  all  the  minute  accuracy  which  modern 
scholarship  requires.  There  are  two  illustrations 
— the  portrait  of  Edward  VI.  from  the  initial 
letter  of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  the  signatures  and  marks  of  the 
Bailiff,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of  that  town 
to  a  document  of  September,  1567,  wherein 
appears  the  mark  of  "  Jhon  shackspere." 

It  was,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  the  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  documents  should  be  given  the  first 
place  in  the  productions  of  the  new  society. 
These  begin  with  the  Charter  of  Incorporation, 
dated  1553,  and  this  first  volume  closes  with  the 
account  of  William  Tyler  and  William  Smith 
made  by  John  Shakespeare  in  February,  1565/6. 
They  include  13  views  of  Frankpledge  ;  the  Kent 
Roll  and  the  Court  Roll,  dated  respectivelv 
January,  1560/1  and  May,  1561  ;  the  Book  of  the 
Orders,  in  its  first  form  and  then  revised  ;  various 
accounts  and  agreements,  and  sundry  other  docu- 
ments. 

The  appearances  of  John  Shakespeare,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  are  worth  careful  attention.  In 
these  pages  one  may  follow  his  rise  into  a  position 
of  some  civic  importance  when  still  a  compara- 
tively young  man  ;  see  him  playing  a  manly  part 
as  acting  Chamberlain  in  the  days  of  the  Plague  ; 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  appearances  in  the  courts, 
now  plaintiff,  now  defendant,  as  a  true,  litigious 
Stratford  man  ;  and  trace  out  both  the  various 
occupations  which  he  added  to  his  trade  of  glover 
and  whittawer  and  the  growth  of  his  family.  The 
better  one  knows  the  records  the  more  favourable 
appear  the  surroundings  of  William  Shakespeare's 
boyhood.  His  home  was  humble,  but  at  least  it 
buzzed  with  a  variety  of  affairs,  and  was  ruled  by 
a  father  who,  in  his  degree,  was  a  public  man, 
that  is,  belonged  to  the  governing  section  of  this 
community.  It  is  part  of  the  distinctive  poetic 
gift  to  see  the  great  in  the  little,  and  read  the  little 
by  the  great ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  unruly  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon, 
by  men  of  like  passions  with  their  fellow-towns- 
men, gave  Shakespeare  his  extraordinarily  clear 
conception  of  the  qualities,  the  besetting  faults 
and  weaknesses,  the  inward  tragedies  and  outward 
vicissitudes  of  rulers.  He  feels  with  the  man  who 
has  to  lead  and  to  keep  order  against  the  crowd. 
Was  it  not  that  which  he  saw  his  father  and  his 
father's  friends  about — the  proudest  of  their 
activities  ?  This,  as  a  poet's  childish  initiation 
into  a  knowledge  of  kings,  was  better  than  a  court 
would  have  been  ;  for  here  the  boy  would  see  the 
actual  contact  made  between  governors  and 
governed,  perceive  directly  the  effect  of  character, 
and  learn  at  close  quarters  what  men  will  fight 
about  and  how. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  enjoyed  the  articles 
so  generously  contributed  to  our  columns  at  the 
end  of  last  year  and  the  beginning  of  this  by 
Mr.  Edgar  I.  Fripp  will  not  need  to  be  told  that 
in  his  Introduction  he  paints  the  town  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Stratford  for  us  to  the  life.  His 
work  is  unsurpassed  among  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
combination  it  presents  of  exact,  minute  and 
endless  detail,  breadth  in  the  main  lines  of  the 
arrangement,  and  delicacy  in  the  touches  by 
which  the  detail  is  set  out  and  given  its  value. 
No  student  of  Shakespeare  ought  to  miss  what  he 
has  to  tell  us  ;  and  this  Introduction  embodies  an 
important  part  of  the  results  of  his  researches. 


The  Oral  Method  of  Teaching  Languages.  By 
Harold  E.  Palmer.  (Cambridge,  W.  Heffer. 
5s.  net.) 

IN  the  oral  teaching  of  language  a  good  teacher 
is  almost  certain  to  find  himself  baulked  if  he 
does  not  follow  methods  invented  by  himself 
and  adapted  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  moment 
and  the  character  of  student  or  class.  But 
even  a  good  and  fairly  experienced  teacher  may 
profit  by  seeing  his  general  course  surveyed 
and  the  problems  it  presents  solved  by  another 
mind,  while  the  promising  but  as  yet  inexperienced 
teacher  will  receive  stimulus  and  information 
as  well.  This  little  book  should  thus  prove 
useful,  for  Mr.  Palmer  has  systematized  the 
oral  teaching  of  language  in  a  thoroughgoing 
way— needlessly  thoroughgoing  we  had  almost 
said  but  for  the  existence  of  the  indifferent 
teacher,  who  will  here  find  his  task  laid  out  clearly 
before  him  and  his  difficulties  met  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  meet  them. 


IT  is  fitting  that  the  writer  who  contributed  to 
our  columns  so  many  particulars  of  "  Statues  and 
Memorials  "  should  have  his  own  memorial 
recorded  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

We  are  grateful  to  MB.  ABDAGH  for  the  fol- 
lowing particulars.     He  writes  : — 

The  late  J.  T.  Page  (12  S.  v.  112).— It  is  in- 
teresting to  record  that  a  memorial  window  has 
been  erected  by  his  widow  in  Long  Itchington 
Church  to  the  memory  of  our  valued  correspon- 
dent. It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
and  consists  of  two  panels,  representing  on  the 
left  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  on  the  right  St. 
Thomas.  The  inscription  reads  :  "  To  the  glory 
of  God  and  in  memory  of  John  Thomas  Page 
this  window  is  dedicated  by  his  wife,  1919."  The 
window  was  designed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Prest  and  was 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Sons.  Under-  ; 
neath  is  a  white  marble  tablet  on  a  red  granite 
base  with  inscription  :  "To  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  loving  memory  of  John  T.  Page,  who 
died  March  16,  1919.  Erected  by  public  sub- 
scription." The  dedication  took  place  on  Nov. 
2,  1919,  the  window  and  tablet  being  unveiled 
by  Dr.  Clague.  J.  ABDAGH. 


to  Corregpontrente. 


EDITOBIAL  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  "  The  Editor  of  '  Notes  and  Queries  '  "  —  Adver- 
tisements and  Business  Letters  to  "  The  Pub- 
lishers "  —  at  the  Office,  Printing  House  Square, 
London,  B.C.  4  ;  corrected  proofs  to  The  Editor, 
'  N,  &  Q.,'  Printing  House  Square,  London,  .d.C.4. 

ALL  communications  intended  for  insertion  in 
our  columns  should  bear  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  —  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  as 
a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

WE  cannot  undertake  to  answer  queries 
privately. 

WHEN  sending  a  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
another  contributor  correspondents  are  requested 
to  put  in  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
the  numler  of  the  page  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  to  which  the 
letter  refers. 
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JJote*. 

CANADA'S  COAT  OF  ARMS. 

I  CERTAINLY  think  that  '  N.  &  Q.,'  our  fore- 
most journal  in  all  that  appertains  to 
heraldry,  should  take  note  and  record  that, 
as  we  learn  from  a  paragraph  under  the 
above  heading  in  The  Morning  Post  of 
Nov.  23,  the  King,  on  a  request  of  the 
Canadian  Governor-General  in  Council  re- 
specting armorial  bearings  for  the  Dominion, 
has  by  Royal  Proclamation  granted  the 
following  arms  to  that  Dominion. 

The  Proclamation  is  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

The  Arms  or  Ensigns  Armorial  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  shall  be  tierced  in  fesse,  the  first  and 
second  divisions  containing  the  quarterly  coat 
following,  namely  :  1st,  Gules  three  lions  passant 
guardant  in  pale  or,  2nd,  Or  a  lion  rampant  within 
a  double  treasure  flory-counter-flory  gules,  3rd, 
Azure  a  harp  or  stringed  argent,  4th,  Azure,  three 
fleurs-de-lis  or,  and  the  third  division  Argent  three 


maple  leaves  conjoined  on  one  stem  proper.  And 
upon  a  Royal  helmet  mantled  argent  doubled  gules 
the  Crest,  that  is  to  say,  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours 
argent  and  gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  or  im- 
perially crowned  proper  and  holding  in  the  dexter 
paw  a  maple  leaf  gules.  And  for  Supporters,  On 
the  dexter  a  lion  rampant  or  holding  a  lance  argent, 
point  or,  flying  therefrom  to  the  dexter  the  Union 
Flag,  and  on  the  sinister  a  unicorn  argent,  armed, 
crined  and  unguled  or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  com- 
posed of  crosses-patee  and  fleurs-de-lis,  a  chain 
affixed  thereto  reflexed  of  the  last,  and  holding 
a  like  lance  flying  therefrom  to  the  sinister  a  banner 
azure  charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lis,  or  ;  the 
whole  ensigned  with  the  Imperial  Crown  proper 
and  below  the  shield  upon  a  wreath  composed  of 
roses,  thistles,  shamrocks  and  lilies  a  scroll  azure 
inscribed  with  the  motto  :  "A  mari  usque  ad 
mare." 

This  may  have  come,  perhaps,  as  a  sur- 
prise to  many  of  us  who  w^ere  under  the  im- 
pression that  Canada,  like  so  many  other 
British  colonies,  had  already  been  the  re- 
cipient of  armorial  bearings  from  the  British 
Crown.  But,  apparently,  such  is  not  the 
case. 

Armorial  insignia,  however,  of  some 
episcopal  sees  in  the  older  portion  of  the 
Dominion  (Lower  Canada)  seem  to  have 
been  in  existence  for  some  time,  though 
in  none  of  their  arms — not  even  in  those  of 
Quebec — can  I  see  any  trace  of  French 
origin.  This  we  may  learn  from  a  reference 
to  the  chapter  on  the  Arms  of  Colonial  Sees 
in  Dr.  Woodward's  well-known  work,  *  Ec- 
clesiastical Heraldry'  (1894,  Part  II.,  chap, 
ii.,  p.  229-51).  Some  of  these  are,  no 
doubt,  the  subject  of  regular  grants  from 
the  Heralds'  College  ;  whilst  others,  if  we 
may  judge  from  certain  examples  afforded 
of  "  heraldic  impropriety,"  are  more  prob- 
ably matters  of  assumption  only — a  remark 
that  may  not  infrequently,  I  think,  be  applied 
to  colonial  heraldry. 

It  will  be  noted  that  on  this  occasion 
the  King  has  thought  fit  to  dispense  with 
the  more  usual  course  of  procedure  in  con- 
ferring these  honours — namely,  through  the 
intervention  of  the  College  of  Arms — but 
has  conferred  it  directly  by  Royal  Proclama- 
tion, which  is,  of  course,  quite  within  the 
royal  prerogative. 

I  think  it  may  be  not  altogether  without 
interest  if  I  attempt  the  analysis  of  what 
these  armorial  bearings  and  their  meaning 
consist.  First,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  shield  is  unusual  in 
English  heraldry — "  tierced  in  fess,"  that 
is,  an  equal  tripartite  division  of  the  shield 
horizontally — though  comparatively  common 
in-  some  foreign  countries.  A  precedent, 
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however,  for  this  unusual  treatment  may 
be  found — and  in  Canada  itself — in  the  case 
of  the  Episcopal  See  of  Niagara,  which 
was  founded  in  1875  and  comprises  six 
counties  in  the  Civil  Province  of  Ontario. 
Indeed,  it  would  almost  seem  that  this  eccle- 
siastical achievement  formed  the  actual  pre- 
cedent for  the  present  grant  of  nearly  50 
years  later.  There  is  the  same  unusual  division 
into  three  equal  horizontal  parts  ("tierced 
in  fess  " ) ;  in  the  first,  a  very  unheraldic-look- 
ing  landscape  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  in 
the  second,  a  very  widened- out  Cross  of 
St.  George  ;  and  in  the  third,  exactly  the 
same  charge  representing,  and  now  granted 
to,  Canada,  namely,  the  three  maple  leaves 
conjoined  on  one  stem  proper;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  field  is  vert,  whereas 
in  the  present  grant  it  is  argent. 

In  the  present  grant  another  unusual 
feature  is  seen,  the  first  two  divisions  being 
taken  up  in  depicting  one  charge — that  is, 
the  quartered  shield  of  the  royal  arms — 
differenced  only  in  its  last  quarter.  This 
charge,  whilst  intending,  no  doubt,  a  re- 
cognition of  Canada's  right  to  its  share  in 
the  royal  arms,  goes  still  further  by  removing 
the  English  lions  in  the  fourth  quarter 
as  they  exist  in  our  national  arms  and  sub- 
stituting for  them  the  old  royal  arms  of 
France  modern — the  three  golden  fleurs-de- 
lis  on  an  azure  field.  This  can  only  be  in 
graceful  acknowledgment  that  our  first  and 
greatest  overseas  Dominion  came  to  us  from 
France,  and  by  no  means  intended  as  a  re- 
sumption of  what  has  been  omitted  from  our 
national  arms  for  upwards  of  a  century — 
namely,  the  emblem  of  what  had  come  down 
to  us  of  our  third  Edward's  claim  to  the 
French  throne.  Again,  this  same  motif 
of  French  significance  seems  to  run  through 
the  whole  achievement,  as  is  shown  in  the 
wreath  below  the  shield  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  lilies  of  France  with  our  national 
emblems  of  the  rose  for  England,  the  thistle 
for  Scotland,  and  the  shamrock  for  Ireland. 
This  may  be  "  new  heraldry,"  but  surely 
it  is  the  converse  of  that  referred  to  by 
Othello  (Act  III.,  sc.  iv.),  when  he  says  : — 

The  hearts  of  old  gave  hands, 
But  our  new  heraldry  is  hands  not  hearts." 
The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  shown 
that  we  have  now  returned  to  the  old  heraldry. 
Your  readers  may  remember  the  discussion 
that  took  place  a  year  or  two  ago  in  The 
Morning  Post,  and  also  in  'N.  &  Q.,'*  as  to 
the  advisability  of  changing  the  reduplicated 


English  lions  in  the  last  quarter  of  our 
national  arms  for  some  emblem  reflecting 
the  largely  extended  possessions  of  our 
Empire — e.gr.,  India  and  our  Colonies.  Per- 
sonally I  was  averse  to  such  a  proposal,  being 
of  opinion  that  if  any  such  change  was 
thought  necessary  or  advisable  it  might 
more  properly  represent  a  more  integral  or 
component  part  of  Great  Britain  itself,  such 
as  Wales.  The  royal  arms  would  then 
represent  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales — and  would  heraldically  cover  with 
its  aegis  every  British  colonist  in  the  Empire. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  suffices  for  every 
British  colonist.  If  anything  further  is 
required  for  the  colony  of  his  adoption,  then 
let  it  follow  the  steps  now  so  happily  taken 
by  Canada,  and  come  within  the  fold  of  that 
"  ~~,TT  \*^n-iAmr "  which  comprises  both 


new    heraldry 
hearts  and.  hands. 


J.  S.  UDAL,  F.S.A. 


*  See  12  S.  iii.  435,  and  v.  i. 


ENGLISH   ARMY   SLANG   AS  USED  IN 
THE  GREAT  WAR. 

(See  12  S.  ix.  341,  378,  383,  415,  423,  455, 
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Printing  House  Square. 

AK  EMMA.  Air  Mechanic.  Derived  from  the 
old  signalling  alphabet  in  which  A  became 
Ak  and  M  Emma,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion with  other  letters. 

ALL  OVER  HIMSELF  (HE  is).     Full  of  beans. 

ARCHIE.     Anti-aircraft  shells  of  all  descriptions. 

BAR-POO  (TO  GO).  Lose  one's  nerve.  (Vide  inf.  : 
Pile  up  one's  bus.) 

BAT-OUT-OF-HELL.     Speed. 

BEAN-O.    From  "  beanfeast."    A  spree. 

BEETLE  OFF  (TO).  Go  away,  run  away — like  a 
beetle. 

BLIMP.  The  name  given  to  the  small  dirigible 
airships  employed  chiefly  for  coast  defence. 
The  origin  of  the  term  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  curiously  descriptive,  in  view  of  the 
smug,  corpulent  appearance  of  these  craft. 

BLOW  A  REED  (TO).     To  have  a  lot  to  say. 

BOLO  HOUSE  (THE  BOLO).     Air  Ministry. 

BOOKED  (TO  BE).    To  be  done  for. 

Bus.  Pilots  and  observers  generally  referred 
to  their  own  machines  as  "  buses,"  but  later 
in  the  war  this  term  came  to  be  regarded 
as  rather  bad  form  for  some  reason  or 
other. 

CANTEEN  MEDAL.  Long  service  and  good  conduct 
medal  earned  by  not  getting  crimed  for 
drunks. 

CEILING  (AN  AEROPLANE'S).  The  highest  point 
to  which  it  will  climb. 
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CIRCUS.     The  Circus  was  the  name  always  given 
to  the  band  of   multicoloured  and   very  fast  j 
small  scouting  machines  led  by  Richthofen,  | 
the  leading  German  airman,  from  the  begin-  i 
ning  of   1917  until  his  death  in   1918.     The  j 
machines,      which     generally     made     their 
appearance  fifteen  or  twenty  at  &  time,  were 
painted  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
red,  blue,  green,  in  stripes,  stars,  and  Futur- 
istic effects,  and  the  picture  they  presented 
as  they  appeared  from  behind  a  cloud  on  a 
fine  summer's   day,   while  terrifying  to  the 
last    degree,    was    certainly   striking    enough 
to  justify  the  name  of  the  "  Circus." 

COCKPIT.  The  observer's  compartment  in  an 
aeroplane,  with  its  machine-gun,  ammuni- 
tion, Very  light,  pistol,  and  other  fighting 
paraphernalia,  was  called  the  cockpit. 

COLD  (YOU  LEAVE  ME).    You  annoy  me. 

COMIC  BUSINESS.     Plying. 

CONK  OUT  (TO).  To  give  out,  to  fail.  An  aero- 
plane engine  never  failed,  it  always  "  conked 
out." 

CONTOUR  CHASING.    Flying  very  low. 

COUGH  IT  UP.     Speak  out. 

DATE  (TO  HAVE  A).     To  have  an  appointment. 

DEATH  WARMED  UP  (TO  FEEL  LIKE).    To  feel  ill. 

DECK  (OFF  THE).     Leaving  the  ground. 

DEEP  END  (TO  GO  OFF  THE).  To  get  excited  or 
angry. 

DOG-FIGHT.  A  fight  between  large  numbers  of 
scout  machines,  during  which,  owing  to  the 
terrific  speed  and  high  manoeuvring  powers 
of  their  craft,  the  pilots  often  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  devote  all  their  time  and 
efforts  to  avoiding  collisions,  rather  than  to 
bringing  down  the  enemy.  Collisions  were, 
indeed,  only  too  frequent  in  the  course  of 
these  "  scraps,"  and  accounted  for  many 
casualties.  With  so  large  a  number  of 
machines  manoevring  at  high  speed  in  so 
small  a  space,  bullets  too  were  apt  to  reach 
friend  instead  of  foe. 

FAGGOT,  YOU  !  (YOU  OLD).     You  silly  old  woman. 

FLAMING  ONIONS.  An  anti-aircraft  device  of  the 
Germans,  the  precise  nature  of  which,  or  its 
means  of  propulsion,  seems  never  to  have 
been  clearly  established.  Its  object  was 
clearly  to  set  fire  to  the  machine.  Seen 
from  close  quarters  this  projectile  appeared 
to  take  the  form  of  a  sequence  of  green 
flaming  spheres  ;  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  followed  each  other  up  and  then  fell 
after  reaching  the  top  of  their  trajectory 
many  pilots  and  observers  thought  that 
they  were  joined  together,  and  some  indeed 
claimed  to  have  seen  the  string  or  wire. 
In  any  case,  they  must  have  been  very  dis- 
appointing to  the  Germans,  for  there  was 
never  an  authenticated  instance  of  a  machine 
having  been  brought  down  by  them. 
FLIP.  A  flight  (or,  to  fly). 
LYING  KITE.  Aeroplane. 
rora-FLUSHEB.  A  cheat  or  "  swanker." 
rADGET.  Almost  any  instrument  or  device  on 
an  aeroplane  was,  and  probably  still  is,  a 
gadget. 

GROUND-WALLAHS.  The  term  by  which  those 
officers  of  the  corps  whose  duties,  either 
technical  or  administrative,  did  not  take 
them  into  the  air,  were  known.  In  the  words 


of  a  leading  light  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps, 
"  They  loop  not,  neither  do  they  spin." 
GUBBINS.        Stuff,    personal    belongings,    stores. 

&c. 

HARRY  TATE.     R.E.8  aeroplane. 
HECTIC  SHOW.    Dangerous  flying. 
HOT  AIR.      Not  war  slang,  as  it  was  used  before 
1914,    but    very    frequently    heard    in    the 
corps   in  reference   to   the   reports   of  those 
pilots    or    observers    who    were    inclined    to 
report  rather  more  important  enemy  move- 
ments on  the  ground  than  they  had  actually 
observed. 

HUN.    Applied  to  the  enemy,  of  course,  but  more 
usually    understood    in    the    Royal    Flying 
Corps  to  apply  to   an  officer  undergoing  a 
course  of  instruction  as  a  pilot. 
JOY-BIDE.     A    flight     undertaken    for    purposes 

of  pleasure  (sic)  or  sight-seeing. 
JOY-STICK.      In  simple  language,  the  lever  which 
was  pulled  back  if  the  machine  were  required 
to   go   up,  and    pushed   forward  if    it    were 
required  to  go  down. 

LAD  OF  THE  VILLAGE.     Cheery  companion. 
MANGLE.      An  affectionate   (or   otherwise)   nick- 
name for  a  machine-gun. 

MUTTON-FISTED.    Heavy  on  controls  of  plane. 
OFFICE.      The  pilot's  seat.      With  its   many  in- 
struments,   writing-pad,  speaking-tube,    &c., 
the  name  was  an  apt  one. 
ONE  OF  THE  BOYS.    Cheery  companion. 
j  OUTFIT.    Squadron. 

PANCAKE  LANDING  (TO).  To  lose  flying  speed 
and  drop  vertically.  (Vide  inf. :  Pile  up  one's 
bus.) 

PASS  our  (TO).     To  die. 
PILE  UP  ONE'S  BUS  (TO).    To  crash. 
Owing    to    him    losing       Owing    to    his    engine 
his     prop     he     pan-  stopping      (propeller 

caked    landing,    and  ceasing    to    revolve) 

piled      up    his    bus,  he     did     not     have 

with  the  result  that  flying       speed       and 

he  went  bar-poo  and  dropped      vertically, 

was     wonky     for     a  crashing     his      aero- 

long  time  afterwards.  plane,  with  the  result 

that  he  lost  his  nerve 
and  didn't  thorough- 
ly regain  it  for  a  long 
time  afterwards. 
PROG.     Food. 

QUIRK.       The  name  given  to  the  B.E.  type  of 
machine,   which,   while   stable,    was   a   very 
slow  and  stately  sort  of  craft. 
ROLL  (TO).    To  turn  the  machine  completely  over 

sideways.     A  side-loop. 

RUMBLE  TO  IT  (TO).     Grasp  the  meaning  of. 
SNAFFLED.    Caught. 
SNIP.     Easy. 

|  STALL  (TO).     To  keep  the  nose  pointing  upwards 
until  the  machine  automatically  loses  flying 
speed  and  falls  out  of  control.  .  Often  done 
unintentionally  with  disastrous  consequences. 
SPOT  OF  BOTHEB.     A  little  trouble. 
STOUT  FELLOW.     A  brave  man. 
STUNTING.     Elaborate  flying. 
THRUSTER.      A  zealous  or  keen  person.       Often 

applied  to  a  strafing  colonel  or  general. 
TAXI-DRIVER.    Pilot. 

i  WRITE-OFF.  A  complete  and  hopeless  crash,  by 
which  the  machine  was  placed  absolutely 
beyond  all  hopes  of  any  further  use,  and  its 
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number   had    consequently   to    be 
off  "  in  the  records  of  the  corps. 
WONKY.        Having    lost    one's    nerve ; 
(Vide  sup.  :    Pile  up  one's  bus.) 


written  i  ZOOM  (TO).  To  pull  the  nose  of  the  machine  up 
sharply,  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 

jumpy.  !  leaping  upwards.  A  spectacular,  but  occa- 
sionally dangerous,  action. 


PRINCIPAL    LONDON    COFFEE-HOUSES,   TAVERNS,   AND   INNS    IN   THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 


(See  12 
(An  asterisk 

Hose     and     Punch- 
bowl. 
*  Rosemary  Branch 

Row's 

Royal  Artillery 

Royal  Oak 
Royal  Swan 
Royal  Tent 

Rummer 
Rummer 


Rummer 

Rummer 

Busta-l's 

*  Sadler's  Arms 

St.   Andrews 

St.  George's 

St.  George's 
*St.  John's.. 


St.  Luke's  Head  and 

Eight  Bells 
St.  Martin's-le- Grand 
Salopian 


Salutation 
Salutation 


S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186,  226,  286,  306,  385,  426.) 

denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 
— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 

Redman's  Row,  Stepney          . .  Larwood,  p.  388. 


Southampton  Street,  Camber- 
well 

At  the  Bridge  foot  in  the 
Borough 

Woolwich  Common 

Wandsworth 

Kingsland  Road 

Silver  Street  (now  Beak  Street), 

Golden  Square 
Labour-in- Vain  Hill 

Queen  Street,  Cheapside 


Chancery  Lane 

James  Street,  Covent  Garden  . . 

Sherrard  Street,  Golden  Square 

Swallow  Street 

The  Hermitage,  Wapping 

St.  Mary  Axe 

Mount  Street 

St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell     . . 


Red  Lion  Street,  Spitalfields 

Newgate  Street 
Charing  Cross 


St.  Katherine's  Court  near  the 

Tower 
Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  Street 


1707     Thornbury,  vi.  287-8. 

—  Larwood,  p.  238. 

1711     Daily  Courant,  Feb.  19. 

1794  Simpson's  '  Suburban  Taverns,*  p. 
42. 

1749  Levander,A.Q.C.,vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
1744     Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
1781     Lane's  '  Masonic  Records,'   1886,  p. 

69. 

1750  Heiron's     'Ancient     Freemasonry,' 

1921. 
1732     '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  12. 
1736     «  Clockmakers'  Company,'  p.  196. 

—  Larwood,  p.  381. 

—  Timbs's '  Clubs.'  Kept  by  Theophilus 

Brawn,     who      afterwards      kept 

Brawn's  Head  in  Bond  Street. 
1720     Daily  Post,  Oct.  7. 
1744     London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  17. 
1759     Lane's  '  Masonic  Records,' 1886,  p. 60. 
1784     Lane's  'Masonic  Records,' 1886,  p.65. 
1753     Heiron's     '  Ancient     Freemasonry,' 

1921. 
1753     Heiron's     'Ancient    Freemasonry" 

1921. 

1744     London  Daily  Post,  Feb.  25. 
1749     Heiron's     '  Ancient     Freemasonry,' 
1921. 

1768  Affidavit  of  the  printer  of  Wilkes's 

'  Essay  on  Woman,'  Aug.  3. 

1769  Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

1749     General  Advertiser,  July  22. 

1793  "  Rather  snug  than  elegant.  It  is 
much  used  by  military  heroes, 
where,  under  the  brokerage  of 
little  Whiting,  they  sell,  exchange 
and  barter  their  commissions  as 
conveniency  may  dictate." 

1720     Daily  Post,  Oct.  3. 

1732  '  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.  111. 

1733  Daily   Journal,  Mar.    10.    "  Lost  in 

Lombard  Street,  a  middle  sized 
white  dog  with  smooth  hair  and 
liver  coloured  spots.  Whoever 
brings  him  to  Mrs.  Jackson  at  the 
Anchor  and  Crown  over  against 
the  Salutation  Tavern  in  Lombard 
Street,  shall  have  five  shillings 
reward." 
1739  London  Daily  Post,  Nov.  16. 
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Salutation    . . 

Sam's 
Sam's 
Sam's 

Sandal's 
Saracen's  Head 
*Saracen's  Head 

Saracen's  Head 


Saracen's  Head 


Saracen's  Head 


Saracen's  Head 
Say's 

Seagoe's 


Seven  Bells 
Shakespear's  Head 
Shepherd  and  Flock 
Shepherd  and  Shep- 
herdess 


Thames  Street,  north  side,  be- 

tween    St.    Mary's    Hill    and 

Botolph  Lane 

Xear  the  Custom  House  ..      1719 

Ludgate  Hill  ..          ..      1744 

Co  vent  Garden  Piazza  . .      1755 

"  Over    against    the     Customs       1711 
House." 

Aldgate  High  Street,  south  side      1732 


1745     Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

1749     Levander,  A.Q.C.",  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 


Camomile  Street,  near  Bishops- 
gate 


Friday  Street,  north  of  Watling 
Street.  Premises  now  occu- 
pied by  J.  and  C.  Boyd  and 
Co.,  Ltd. 


Little    Carter     Lane,     Doctors' 
Commons 


Cheapside 


Bread  Street 
Ludgate  Hill 

Holborn 


Dove  Court,  Lombard  Street 
Hampstead  Heath 
Leading  to  Islingtonf    . . 
Islingtont 


Shepperd  and  Goat . .      Xear  Fleet  Bridge 


Ship 
Ship 


Borough  High  Street,  above  the 

then  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
Threadneedle  Street 


1745 
1724 
1732 

1745 
1677 

1708 
1732 

1745 
1749 

1677 
1732 


1732 


1739 

1757 
1760 
1785 
1765 
1753 
1757 


«hip 


Paul's  Chain,  Doctors'  Commons 


1799 
1723 


1723 
1732 


1745 
1749 


1754 
1703 


Daily  C  our  ant,  May  29. 

London  Daily  Post,  Mar.  5. 

;  Shakespear's  Head,'  i.  134. 

Kept  by  Hankby. 

Post  Boy,  Feb.  24.  Proposals  for  the 
Joynt  Adventure  in  the  £1,500,000 
lottery. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  388. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

Daily  Post,  Oct.  17. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  17. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

Shown  on  Ogilvy  and  Morgan's 
'  London  Survey 'd.' 

;  A  Xew  View  of  London,'  i.  73. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  395. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 

'  London  Topographical  Record,' 
1907,  iv.  98. 

Shown  on  Ogilvy  and  Morgan's 
'  London  Survey'd.' 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  391. 

'  London  Topographical  Record,' 
1907,  iv.  56.  In  1844,  Roman 
wells  and  pavement  were  found, 
18ft.  beneath. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London.' 

'  London  Topographical  Record.' 
1903,  ii.  84. 

Chevallier  Correspondence, '  N.  &  Q.,' 
Mar.  5,  1921,  p.  196. 

London  Chronicle,  May  5. 

Public  Ledger,  May  3. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Copy  of  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Daily  Advertiser,  May  6.  "  The  Long 
room  at  the  Shepherd  and  Shep- 
herdess in  the  footway  leading  to 
Islington  from  Old  Street  is  gen- 
teely  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies  with  the  best 
of  liquors,  coffee,  tea  and  hot 
loaves  every  day.  A  neat  cold 
bath  at  sixpence  each  time  of 
bathing." 

Sydney's  '  XVIIIth  Century,'  ii.  395. 

Marriages  within  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet  were  performed  here. 

Horwood's  '  Map  of  London.' 

Simpson's       '  City      Taverns       and 

Masonry.' 

Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  167. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.   39. 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Heiron's      'Ancient     Freemasonry,' 

1921. 

Public  Advertiser,  Feb.  18. 
'  London      Topographical      Record,' 

1906,  Hi.  164. 


t  Possibly  the  same  house. 
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Ship 

Ship 
Ship  and  Castle 

Charing  Cross 

.  .     Ratcliffe  Cross 
.  .      Cornhill 

.  .      1741     Daily 
mic 
1752     Levar 
..      1716     Nov. 

Ship  and  Notchblock 
Shipton's 

Sir  John  Falstaff    . . 


Ratcliffe  Highway          . .           . .  — 

Swithin's  Alley, 'near    the   Ex-  1711 

change  t 

By  the  Mews,  Charing  Cross     . .  1732 
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vertiser,  Oct.  29 ;  Mac- 
michael's  '  Charing  Cross,'  p.  49. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

"  This  day  a  fowl  was 
roasted  in  a  wonderful  sun  kitchen 
on  the  top  of  the  Ship  and  Castle 
Tavern  in  Cornhill.  The  machine 
was  composed  of  about  a  hundred 
small  convex  glasses." 

Larwood,  p.  331. 

Daily  Courant,  Nov  22. 


Midd.  and  Herts 
iii.  198. 


X.    &    Q.,'     1897, 


f  Swithin's  Alley,  which  later  became  Sweeting's  Alley,  ran  from  Threadneedle  Street  to  Cornhill. 
The  site  is  now  an  open  space  on  the  east  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  should  not  be  confused 
with  St.  Swithin's  Lane. 

(To  be  continued.)  J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


GEORGE    ETHEREGE. 

THERE  are  accounts  of  this  worthy  (who 
not  only  Was  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  but  also  taught 
music  and  practised  medicine),  in  the 
'  D.N.B.'  and  in  Gillpw's  '  Bibliographical 
Dictionary '  and  elsewhere,  but  these 
accounts  do  not  mention  the  name  of  his 
wife  or  the  date  of  his  death,  which, 
perhaps,  some  correspondent  can  now 
supply. 

Dom  Norbert  Birt,  in  '  The  Elizabethan 
Religious  Settlement,'  at  p.  446,  says  : — 

William  Herle,  .  .  .  the  spy  and  informer, 
wrote  to  Cecil  on  19  March,  1571-2,  accusing  a  cer- 
tain James  Chillester  of  coining,  &c.  Amongst 
other  items  of  his  supposed  misdemeanours 
appears  :  "  He  hath  been  a  means  for  the  de- 
livery of  one  Dr.  Edriche,  a  physician,  out  of  the 
Marshalsea  upon  his  bond  and  another's,  who  are 
of  no  value,  whiqh  Edriche  was  there  for  Popery 
and  Massmongering  about  Oxford,  and  is  of  so 
great  malice  towards  the  Queen's  proceedings  and 
against  this  present  state  as  none  can  be  more  ; 
but  Chillester  wisheth  he  might  deliver  all  the 
Papists  out  of  prison  by  such  colourable  means."* 
Dr.  George  Etheridge,  thus  referred  to,  lived 
till  1588.  He  had  been  in  trouble  since  early  in 
the  reign.  The  Council  thus  dealt  with  him  : 
"  St.  James's,  23  Nov.,  1564.  A  Letter  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Oxfordshire  and  Henry  Norris,  Esq.,  to 
cause  one  George  Etheridge  of  Thame  in  Oxford- 
shire, physician,  to  be  sought  for  and  apprehended, 
and  sent  to  the  Commissioners  for  causes  eccle- 
siastical, and  to  send  all  such  books  as  they  shall 
find  worthy  the  knowledge  of  the  said  Commission- 
ers— to  answer  sundry  notorious  disobediences  in 
causes  of  religion,  "f  He  was  a  schoolmaster 
as  well  as  a  medical  man,  and  one  of  his  pupils  was 


*  Lansd.  MS.  13,  No.  61.  For  an  insight  into 
Herle's  methods,  cf.  Cotton  MS;,  'Caligula,' 
c.  iii.  passim. 

t  Ibid.,  982,  f.  125. 


the    distinguished    William    Giffard,    afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Rheims."* 

In  a  list  of  recusants  dated  Nov.  24,  1577, 
relating  to  the  university  and  town  of  Ox- 
ford, is  this  reference  to  him  (Cath.  '^Eec. 
Soc.,  xxii.  97)  : — 

Mr.  Etheridge,  an  Auntient  Mr  of  arte,  worthe 
200U  in  goodes  and  leases,  commeth  never  to  the 
churche  nor  his  housholde,  he  receiveth  preystes 
in  serving  men's  apparel  disguysed,  besides  a 
great  number  of  the  towne  and  contrey  that 
suspitiousely  resort  to  his  house,  to  heare  a  masse. 

To  this,  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Bryan  Staple- 
ton  appends  the  note  : — 

A  list  of  recusants  at  large  in  1592  includes 
George  Etheridge,  convicted  Physician,  Professor 
of  Greek  in  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford,  ex- 
pelled for  his  Faith  1612. 

Her  death  prevented  the  notes  being 
corrected  by  her  (C.E.S.,  xxii.  10),  and 
this  date  (1612)  is  certainly  wrong,  as 
Etherege  was  expelled  from  his  Regius 
Professorship  in  1559. 

In  a  list  of  recusants  in  the  diocese  of  Ox- 
ford, dated  Dec.  7,  1577,  are  mentioned 
(C.R.S.,  xxii.  112):— 

George  Etheredge  of  Thame,  Mr  of  arte,  and  his 
wief  ;  Thomas,  his  sonne  ;  Margaret  Wansell,  hiff 
maid  ;  Dorothye,  his  maid. 

In  the  Exchequer  Recusant  Roll  ofj 
Michaelmas,  1592,  to  Michaelmas,  1593, 
occurs  the  name  of  "Maria  Etheridge  ux' 
Thome  Etheridge  de  Thame  gen'  "  (C.R.S., 
xviii.  259).  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
George  and  his  wife  were  dead  and  that 
Thomas  was  no  longer  a  recusant. 

What  was  Mary's  maiden  name  ? 

Did  Sir  George  Etherege  (1635(?)-1691) 
belong  to  this  family  ? 

JOHN  B.  WAINE  WRIGHT. 

! 

*  Wood,  '  Athenae/  i.,  p.  191  ;  Gillow,  ii.,  p. 
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"  FIRE  "  AS  A  DISYLLABIC.  — Mf .  Alfred 
Noyes,  in  his  '  William  Morris,'  p.  51,  ex- 
presses his  regret  that  Morris  should  have 
made  two  syllables  of  the  word  "  fire." 
The  '  N.E.D.'  merely  says,  "  In  poetry 
sometimes  as  two  syllables."  This  is  true 
enough,  but  too  meagre  to  be  illuminating. 
I  suspect  that  the  word  began  its  career 
as  a  disyllable,  in  prose  and  in  poetry  alike, 
but  was  contracted  into  one  syllable  in  the 
Elizabethan  period.  Subject  to  correction, 
let  me  cite  a  few  examples  :  — 

Fourteenth  century,  attributed  to  Chaucer  : — 

.  .  .  Fro  the  fire  us  defend, 
Which  that  in  hell  eternally  shall  dure. 
Earl  of  Surrey,  before  1547  : — 

The  fire  it  cannot  freeze, 
For  it  is  not  his  kind. 

(Ed.  1854,  p.  40.     This  indeed  ante- 
dates the  period  of  Elizabeth.) 
1565.  Golding's  '  Ovid  '  : — 

His  fier-foming  steedes. 
1593.  *  Richard  the  Second  '  : — 

He  fires  the  prowd  tops  of  the  Easterne  Pines. 
1601.  '  Julius  Caesar  '  : — 

Thus  much  fire  from  Brutus. 
1607.  *  Coriolanus  '  : — 
Or  by  the  fires  of  heauen  I'll  leaue  the  foe. 
Before  1623.  '  Macbeth  '  : — 
Fire,  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble  (disyllable). 
1613.  Donne  : — 
This  is  joyes  bonfire,  then,  where  loves  strong 

Arts 

Make  of  so  noble  individual  parts   - 
One  fire  of  four  in  flaming  eyes,  and  of  two 
loving  hearts. 

(Ed.  1669,  p.  114.) 
1735.  Pope  : — 

Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand. 

('Prol.   Sat.') 

Should  anyone  wish  to  extend  this  list, 
I  suggest  that  instances  of  "  fire  "  as  a  line- 
end  are  a  little  ambiguous,  and  should  be 
avoided.  The  word  "  prayer  **  was  also 
once  a  disyllable,  and  is  still  so  pronounced 
in  correct  chanting. 

PVICHARD  H.   THORNTON. 
Portland,  Oregon. 

"  PECKS  OF  MUTTON." — This  unusual 
expression  (it  is  not  "  necks  of  mutton  ") 
appears  in  the  record  of  a  city  banquet 
given  in  1556,  and  is  quoted  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Rivington  in  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers  from 
his  pen,  which  has  recently  been  privately 
printed.  At  the  same  feast  "  20  capons  of 
grayse "  were  consumed,  besides  20  other 
capons  and  many  other  tempting  viands — 


yet  the  carver,  I  notice,  only  received  a 
guerdon  of  2s.,  while  the  cook  and  the 
butler  received  (between  them)  as  much  as 
£4  2s.  3d  I  R  B 

Upton. 

THE  ARMS  OF  LEEDS. — The  following 
paragraph  appeared  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  The  Morning  Post  of  December  3, 
1921  :  — 

THE  ARMS  OF  LEEDS. 

After  300  years  of  heraldic  inaccuracy  in  the 
matter  of  the  Borough  Arms  (now  the  City 
Arms)  Leeds  has  at  last  set  itself  right  with 
Heralds'  College.  Soon  after  Charles  I. 
ascended  the  throne  Leeds  added  certain  un- 
authorised embellishments  to  its  shield,  and  has 
borne  them  ever  since,  without  the  smallest 
title.  The  fault  was  discovered  recently,  and 
steps  were  taken  to  set  it  right.  The  Corpora- 
tion received  yesterday  from  the  College  of 
Arms  the  confirmation  of  their  blazonry.  A 
helmet  has  been  inserted  under  the  owl  of  the 
crest. 

A  helmet  and  crest  for  a  corporation  is 
nonsense,  and  makes  the  arms  merely  the 
private  shield  of  the  mayor.  One  would 
like  to  see  the  production,  and  the  sort  of 
helmet  used  !  Surely  it  is  time  that 
heralds  were  appointed  with  special  know- 
ledge, and  an  examination  in  advanced 
heraldry  was  passed  before  appointment. 
Whatever  faults  there  were  in  the  Leeds 
arms  none  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  a 
crest  and  a  helmet.  -^  ^  COPE. 

MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION  AT  ARRAS. — 
One  of  the  few  uninjured  headstones  in  the 
Communal  Cemetery  at  Arras  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

A  la  Memoire 
d'une  mere  cherie  et  veneree. 

Sepulture 
de  Madame  Louise  Josephine 

Jeanne  Therese 

BARONNE  BONAERT 

nee  a  Ypres  en  1'annee  1745 

douariere  de  messire  Charles  Joseph 

comte  BOUDART  DE  COUTURELLES 

Chevalier  de  1'ordre  royal 

et  militaire  de  St.  Louis 

Major  au  regiment 

de  Bohan-Rochefort 

Chambellan  de  leurs  altesses 

elector  ales  et  palatines  de  Baviere. 

Elle  est  decedee  a  Arras 

le  14  Janvier  1823. 

Sa  famille  recommande 

son  ame  aux  prieres  des  Chretiens 

qui  visitent  ce  lieu 

de  regrets  et  de  larmes. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 

F.  H.  CHEETHAM, 
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©ueries. 

WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


ARMES  ET  &GUSSONS   ANGLAIS  A  LA 
CATH^DRALE  DE  BAYONNE. 

(See  US.  xii.  8.) 

DANS  votre  numero  du   3   juillet  1915,  des 
si  interessantes   '  Notes  and   Queries,'  vous 
m'aviez  fait  le  grand  honneur  d'inserer,  p.  8,  j 
une  note  sur  les  '  Armes  et  Ecussons  anglais  j 
a  la  Cathedrale  de  Bayonne.' 

J'y  demandais  le  concours  des  lumieres  de  ! 
vos    lecteurs    pour    elucider    quelques    ob- 
scurites  de  cinq  ecussons. 

Avec  une  amabilite  et  une  competence  de 
haute  distinction,  SICILE  me  repondit  (US. 
xii.  55),  d'une  fa$on  tres  satisfaisante,  pour 
quatre  de  mes  questions. 

La  plus  importante,  laissee  en  souffrance, 
etait  celle-ci :    "  Trois  tetes  de  cheval,  posees  | 
enprofil  2  et  1." 

SICILE  repondit  simplement :  cet  ecusson 
"  promet  quelques  resultats  du  point  de  vue 
britannique."  J'ajoute  simplement  que 
cet  6cu  ne  semble  pas  timbre  d'un  chapeau 
ecclesiastique. 

II  pourrait  representer  les  ecussons  de 
quelque  general  ou  de  quelque  gouverneur 
anglais  a  Bayonne  ou  en  Aquitaine,  de  1152 
a  1451. 

II  m'a  ete  afnrme  que  les  trois  tetes  de 
cheval  constituaient  les  armoiries  de  la 
famille  anglaise  de  Horsley  ou  de  Horsey. 
Au  moyen  age,  Sir  John  Horsley  portait  : 
d'azur,  a  3  tetes  de  cheval  coupees  d'or, 
bridees  d'argent,  posees  2  et  1,  de  profil. 
Au  temps  d'Henri  VI.,  Sir  John  de  Horsleye 
ou  Horslye  portait  a  peu  pres  les  memes 
armes. 

Dans  la  meme  famille,  tantot  les  brides 
sont  6troites,  tantot  larges  ;  les  tetes  sont 
quelquefois  d'argent,  sur  champ  de  gueules. 

Ces  dessins  correspondent -ils  a  celui  de  la 
Cathedrale  de  Bayonne  ?  Impossible  de 
vous  le  dire  d'une  maniere  precise,  car,  ici, 
1'ecu  de  pierre  a  completement  perdu  toute 
couleur. 

On  y  voit  simplement  trois  tetes  de  cheval 
bridges,  de  profit  a  droite,  2  et  1,  en  relief  de 
pierre. 

II  y  a  15  ans,  M.  Davenport,  1'expert  du 
British  Museum,  ecrivait,  a  ce  sujet,  a  un  de 
mes  bons  amis,  M.  Wentworth  Webster 


(decede  depuis),  que  cet  ecusson  est  certaine- 
ment  anglais,  et  il  donnait,  comme  families 
anglaises  ayant  ces  armoiries,  la  liste  que 
voici  : — 

Horsey,  Counties  of  Dorset  and  Somerset* 

Cormer,  Scottish. 

Corsair,  Scottish. 

Horsefall. 

Lloyd,  Cheshire. 

Conway. 

Vaughan. 

Tous  ces  preliminaires  acquis,  je*Voudrais 
vous  prier  d'ouvrir  encore  les  colonnes  de 
'  Notes  and  Queries '  a  la  solution  definitive 
de  cette  question. 

Quel  serait  le  general  ou  le  gouverneur 
anglais,  ayant  une  situation  preponderant^ 
en  Aquitaine  ou  a  Bayonne  meme,  qui,  entre 
1152  et  1451  et,  d'une  facon  plus  precise 
encore,  entre  1400  et  1451,  aura  pu  faire 
placer  son  ecu,  de  trois  tetes  de  cheval,  a  la 
1Q  travee  du  collateral  sud  de  la  Cathe- 
drale de  Bayonne,  au-dessus  de  la  petite 
rosace  du  fond  ?  CHANOINE  DARANATZ. 

Secretaire  de  Mgr.  1'Eveque  de  Bayonne. 

DAY  or  THE  WEEK  OF  CHRIST'S  BIRTH.— 
Is  there  any  tradition  East  or  West  as  to 
the  day  of  the  week  on  which  Our  Blessed 
Lord  was  born  in  Bethlehem  ? 

ST.  SWITHIN.. 

THE  FIFTH  PETITION  IN  THE  LORD'S 
PRAYER. — I  have  been  endeavouring,  with- 
out success,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  version, 
of  this  petition  prescribed  in  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England.  In  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Gospels,  it  stands  in  Matthew 
vi.  12,  "  And  forgive  us  our  debts  as  we 
forgive  our  debtors,"  which  is  altered  in  t he- 
Revised  Version  to  "as  we  also  have  forgiven 
our  debtors."  The  reason  for  thus  changing 
the  verb  to  the  preterite  is  not  apparent, 
seeing  that  in  the  Greek  ws  KOL  ij^ls  a^if^fv 
rots  60eiXerai?  T^cor  the  verb  d^iepev  is  the 
first  person  plural,  present  tense,  of  a^m. 
In  Cranmer's  Bible  (1541),  and  all  later 
editions  which  I  have  at  hand  to  consult, 
ra  o06tX??/zara  and  rot?  dfaiXerais  are  rendered 
"debts"  and  "debtors,"  which  of  course 
are  the  true  meaning  of  the  words.  So  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  the  gloss  "  trespass " 
first  occurs  in  Cranmer's  Bible,  which 
renders  Luke  xi.  4,  "  And  forgave  us  our 
synnes  :  For  even  we  forgeve  every  man 
that  treaspaseth  us." 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  offer  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  exact 
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form  given  in  the  Authorized  Version  of  | 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  must  give  rise 
to  some  perplexity  in  the  conscience  of  those 
worshippers  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  for- 
giving their  debtors  in  the  literal  sense.  In 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
word  "  trespasses  "  has  been  substituted  for 
"  debts,"  and  "  them  that  trespass  against 
us  "  for  "  our  debtors."  That  makes  it 
easier  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  plain 
meaning  of  60etXT7/iara  is  "  debts  "  and  of 
o^ftXfTrjs  "  a  debtor."  How,  when  and 
under  what  authority  was  the  change  made 
in  the  English  liturgy  ? 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 
Monreith. 

THE  CANDLEMAS  REVELS  AT  THE  INNS  OF 
COURT. — Will  any  legal  reader  tell  me  where 
I  can  find  out  at  which  Inn  of  Court  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  present  at  the  Candlemas 
Revels  in  a  given  year  (1677-78) ;  also,  what 
was  the  "  ancient  song  "  sung  by  "  Toby 
Aston  "  at  the  last  revel  held  in  1733-34  ? 
(See  Bellot's  '  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.1) 

RESTORATION. 

ST.  PETER  THE  PROUD,  LONDON. — The 
parish  register  of  Much  Hormead  records  two 
marriages  of  daughters  of  Thomas  and  Joan 
Brand  of  Much  Hormead,  Herts.  On  Julyl3, 
1600,  Thomas  Delawood  married  Joan  Brand, 
and  on  the  next  day  Hugh  Everitt  married 
Maria  Brand.  The  ceremonies  took  place 
at  the  church  of  St.  Peter  ye  Proude, 
London,  and  were  performed  by  Thomas 
Taylor,  vicar  there  (ibid. ). 

I  should  like  information  concerning  this 
church.  Is  it  the  same  as  St.  Peter  le  Poer 
in  Old  Broad  Street  ?  And  was  Thomas 
Taylor,  who  we  know  was  vicar  of  Much 
Hormead,  vicar  of  that  parish  also  ? 

The  Brand  family,  the  ancestors  of  Vis- 
count Hampden,  resided  at  that  time  at 
Parsonage  Farm,  Much  Hormead,  which, 
like  many  other  susbtantial  country  homes, 
has  now  disappeared  by  the  hand  of  man. 
HERBERT  C.  ANDREWS. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

"  SAPIENS  DOMINABITUR  ASTRIS." — I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  earliest  occur- 
rence of  this  saying.  Such  collections  of 
quotations  as  I  have  been  able  to  consult 
either  omit  it  or  simply  say  "  Proverb." 
It  was  very  popular  in  Spain  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  is  quoted  verbatim  by 
Yanez  y  Rivera,  "  Y  a«i  dijo  el  poeta, 
s.d.a."  ('El  Donado  Hablador,'  segunda 


parte,  c.  9,  published  in  1626),  and  in 
Spanish  by  Solorzano  ('La  Garduna  de 
Sevilla,'  c.  12,  published  in  1634),  Lope  de 
Vega  ('  Lo  Que  Ha  de  Ser,  iii.  4),  and 
Calderon  ('  La  Vida  es  Suefio,'  twice,  '  La 
Cisma  de  Inglaterra,'  ii.,  '  El  Jardin  de 
Falerina,'  i.).  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
'  Gil  Bias,'  iv.,  c.  4,  and  no  doubt  in  many 
other  places.  The  earliest  instance  I  can 
date  occurs  in  the  '  Epigrammata 3  of 
Audcenus,  published  in  1606  : — 

Fata  regunt  fatuos,  sapiens  dominabitur  astris  : 
Non  fatum,  at  fato  se  regit  ipse  suo. 

(iii.   186.) 

It  is  hard,  though,  to  see  why  this  should 
have  become  such  a  common  saying  in 
Spain.  I  remember  seeing  the  phrase  in  a 
Latin  hexameter  poem,  written,  I  think,  by 
an  Italian,  but  as  I  neglected  to  follow 
Captain  Cuttle's  advice,  I  do  not  recollect 
the  name  of  the  work  or  the  author.  Can 
anyone  trace  the  saying  further  back  ? 

HERBERT  W.  GREENE. 

THE  LITHUANIAN  BISON  :  A  DYING  RACE. 
— Mr.  Asquith  at  Newcastle  recently  referred 
to  "  the  ancient  and  even  distinguished 
pedigree  of  the  Diehard."  Curiously  enough, 
the  Russian  equivalent  of  that  term, 
much  in  use  before  the  war,  was  the  name 
of  an  animal  of  very  ancient  and  distinguished 
pedigree  indeed — the  "  zubr."  This  was 
the  bison  or  European  wild  ox  (Bos  bonasus) 
directly  descended  from  the  extinct  auroch 
(Bos  taurus  primigeniu&),  and  distinguished, 
according  to  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,'  from  the  common  ox,  among  other 
respects,  by  the  powerful  muscles  attached 
for  the  support  of  its  massive  head,  forming 
a  hump  on  the  shoulders.  It  was  further 
differentiated  from  its  nearer  relative  by 
having  14  instead  of  13  pairs  of  ribs.  "  There 
is  a  herd  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  park 
animals  in  the  Forest  of  Bielitsa  in  Lithu- 
ania, where  it  is  protected  by  the  Tsar,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  gradually  dying  out.  In 
1862  the  Lithuanian  bisons  numbered  over 
1,200,  but  by  1872  they  had  diminished  to 
528,  and  in  1892  they  were  only  491." 
They  were  also  protected  by  the  Tsar  in  some 
of  the  Caucasian  Forests  (Kuban). 

Where  are  now  these  "  zubrs  "  with  their 
picturesque  humps  and  distinctive  ribs  ? 
Is  it  a  fact,  as  I  am  informed,  that  some  are 
to  be  found  in  England,  not  far  from  New- 
castle, carefully  preserved,  that  they  have 
been  known  to  break  out  occasionally, 
bellowing  and  roaring  loud  (a  hot  condition 
of  the  blood  supposed  by  some  to  have  given 
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rise  to  that  very  expressive  word  "exu-j 
berant "),  that  they  are  really  quite  harm- ; 
less,  and  that  after  these  outbursts  they  in- 1 
variably  return  to  their  reserves  looking, 
very  dejected  ?  Some  must  go  astray,  i 
however.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  j 
how  these  fare  on  their  own. 

These  survivals  of  a  dying  race — the  species  ; 
is  now  quite  extinct  in  Russia — deserve  the  j 
notice  of  our  savants. 

VALENTINE  J.  O'HARA. 

Authors'  Club,  London. 

CLOCKMAKERS. — Can  anybody  give  in- 
formation about  John  Coates,  London, 
of  about  1730  ;  or  John  Lacy,  Portsmouth, 
about  1800  or  earlier.  I  have  good  clocks 
by  them  and  both  in  cases  of  the  fine  old 
Domingo  mahogany.  A.  G.  KEALY. 

Maltby,  Yorks. 

CAPTAIN   ROBERT  POOLE,   NAVIGATOR. —  ( 
The  Somerset  County  Herald,  Nov.  12,  1921,  j 
publishes     an   interesting   memorial  of   this 
early  navigator  from   his  tomb   at   Staple- 
grove  : — 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Robert  Poole,  | 
a  man  distinguished  alike  by  an  enterprising  \ 
spirit  and  inflexible  integrity.  He  crossed  the 
Equator  to  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  twenty- 
two  times,  passed  Cape  Horn  seventeen  times, 
sailed  once  around  the  globe,  and  likewise  to  the 
74th  degree  of  North  Latitude  and  to  the  62nd 
degree  of  South  Latitude,  besides  having  per- 
formed many  other  voyages  to  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  seasons  of  trying  difficulty 
and  danger  to  which  the  nature  of  his  avocation 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  often  exposed  him, 
he  uniformly  acknowledged  and  placed  all  reliance 
on  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  an  all-powerful 
and  over-ruling  Providence,  and  in  the  quiet  j 
retirement  in  which  his  latter  years  were  spent 
he  was  wont  to  recur  to  the  more  active  scenes 
of  his  life  in  terms  of  heart-felt  gratitude  for 
having  been  upheld  by  the  wonderful  goodness 
of  God  in  protecting  him  thro'  the  many  dangers 
to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  OB.  5th  May,  1833, 
AET.  72. 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joseph  Poole,  who, 
after  sailing  round  the  Globe  with  Captn.  Cook, 
departed  this  life  Oct.  3rd,  1791. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Elizabeth  Pdole,  wife 
of  Captain  Robert  Poole,  who  departed  this 
life  Sept.  18th,  1825. 

In  the  same  vault  also  lieth  the  body  of  Ann 
Poole,  Relict  of  the  above  Captain  Robert  Poole, 
who  departed  this  life  July  8th,  1868. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Grace  Poole,  who 
departed  this  life,  June  10th,  1770. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  no  mention  of  this 
early  circumnavigator  in  the  '  D.N.B.,'  and 
should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any  re- 
cords of  him  in  contemporary  literature, 
magazines,  &c.  ;  and  also  if  there  is  any 


mention  of  Joseph  Poole  in  the  accounts  of 
Captain  Cooke,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  or  else- 
where. RUSSELL  MARKLAND. 

WILLAM  SPRY  OF  EXETER. — Can  any 
reader  give  me  any  information  regarding 
the  pedigree  of  William  Spry  (died  1712)  of 
Exeter,  who  married  Sarah  Harris  of  Hayne 
(Nov.  29,  1677),  granddaughter  of  Harris,  the 
celebrated  Recorder  of  Exeter.  William 
Spry  had  nine  children,  of  whom  : — 

1.  Nathaniel    Spry,    Barrister-at-Law,    of 
London.     Bequeathed  £27,000  to  Magdalene 
College,   Oxford. 

2.  Matthew,     Bailiff     of     Exeter      1721  ; 
Mayor  of  Exeter  1735. 

3.  John  Spry,  Archdeacon  of  Berkshire. 

C.  H.  S. 

CLERICAL  INDEX  SOCIETY. — 'Several  refer- 
ences to  the  activities  of  this  society  in 
connexion  with  the  indexing  of  successional 
lists  of  clergy  of  the  various  dioceses  have 
appeared  in  '  N.  &  Q.'  during  the  past 
three  years  or  so  from  the  pen  of  MR.  J.  W. 
FAWCETT.  I  should  be  glad  if  further 
information  can  be  made  available,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  the  conditions  under 
which  non-members  are  permitted  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  fruits  of  the  society's 
labours  in  regard  to  given  names. 

WM.  McMuRRAY. 

'  LAVENGRO.' — Is  there  any  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  extraordinary  story  related  in 
chap.  xcix.  of  this  work,  wherein  the  Pos- 
tillion states  that : — 

'  Rushing  forward  in  the  open  space  [in  St. 
Peter's,  Rome],  I  confronted  the  horrible-looking 
old  figure  [Leo  XII.  or  Pius  VIII.  ?]  with  the 
sugar-loaf  hat,  the  sulphur-coloured  garments, 
and  shepherd's  crook,  and  shaking  my  fist  at  his 
nose,  I  bellowed  out  in  English — "  I  don't  care 
for  you,  old  Mumbo  Jumbo,  though  you  have 
fetish." 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  this  incident 
actually  occurred  or  was  the  fruit  of  Borrow's 
fertile  imagination  and  dislike  of  Papal 
Rome.  I  can  find  nothing  either  in  Knapp's 
'  Life '  or  his  edition  of  this  book  con- 
firming or  rejecting  it.  J.  B.  McGovERN. 

St.  Stephen's  Rectory,  C.-on-M.,  Manchester. 

'  GOD    BLESS    THE    PRINCE    OF    WALES.'— 

A  recent  work  has  it  that  the  well-known 
words  for  which  Brinley  Richards  com- 
posed his  air  for  the  Royal  marriage  in  1863 
were  written  by  "  Louisa  Gray,"  this  being 
apparently  a  pen-name.  Can  the  real  name 
of  the  author  be  given  ?  W.  B.  H. 
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"  HUNGER  STONE"  IN  THE  RHINE. — 
I  saw  in  an  American  financial  paper  last 
year  that  the  water  in  the  Rhine  had  sunk 
so  low  that  it  uncovered  the  "  hunger 
stone,"  a  sign  which  in  the  popular  belief 
prognosticated  a  coming  famine.  Where 
is  this  stone  ?  L.  L.  K. 

A  MISSING  CHURCH  BRIEF. — In  or  about 
May,  1898,  there  was  in  the  library  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Burnley,  a  printed  copy 
of  a  church  brief  entitled  '  A  Short  History 
of  the  Episcopal  Betlenian  College  in  Tran- 
sylvania, 1716.'  On  applying  to  the  present 
principal  of  the  school,  an  American  friend 
was  told  that  the  brief  can  no  longer  be  found 
and  does  not  figure  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
library  compiled  many  years  ago.  If 
another  copy  of  the  brief  is  in  existence, 
my  friend  in  the  United  States  would  be 
glad  to  have  bibliographical  particulars. 

L.  L.  K. 

THE  GENDER  or  "  SHIP." — I  have  been 
asked  several  times  why  is  a  ship  called 
she  ?  If  you  can  put  me  on  the  track  of 
the  desired  information  I  shall  be  obliged. 

F.  J.  H. 

PATRICK  ANDERSON  was  schoolmaster  of 
Channelkirk,  a  parish  in  the  upper  part  of 
Lauderdale,  Berwickshire,  in  1664.  He  also 
held  the  post  of  kirk  treasurer,  and  probably 
that  of  session  clerk.  I  should  esteem  any 
information  regarding  him,  the  name  of  his 
parents,  and  whether  he  married  and  had 
issue.  JAMES  SETON-ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

GEORGE  GERARD  JOHNSON  was  admitted 
to  Westminster  School,  July  18,  1785. 
Can  any  correspondent  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  help 
me  to  identify  him  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THOMAS  GREGORY  JOHNSTON  was  ad- 
mitted on  the  foundation  at  Westminster 
School  in  1763,  aged  13.  He  is  described 
as  the  son  of  Thomas  Johnston  of  Spanish 
Town,  Jamaica.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn 
further  particulars  of  his  parentage  and 
career.  G.  F.  R.  B. 

THOMAS  EDWARDS,  LL.D. — Can  any  reader 
throw  light  on  this  person  ?  Fragments 
from  his  MSS.  were  edited  by  Mrs.  Mercy 
Edwards  and  privately  printed  (Croydon, 
1846).  Date  and  place  of  birth  and  death 
will  oblige.  ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  North  Road,  Carnarvon. 


SURNAMES  AS  CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 
(12  S.  ix.  370,  437,  474.) 

THE  Clitheroe  registers  begin  in  1570,  but 
from  1594  to  1653  they  are  very  defective. 
After  that  date  they  are  continuous.  I  have 
transcripts  of  these  registers  as  follows  :  for 
marriages  to  1754,  baptisms  to  1778,  and 
burials  to  1779.  Down  to  1700  these 
registers  contain  the  following  examples 
of  surnames  used  as  Christian  names  : — 

Theaker,  son  of  Abraham  Dishfoorthe,  buried 
Jan.  28,  1613/14.  ["  Theaker "  was  a  local 
surname.  The  wife  of  Richard  Theaker,  of  the 
Allies,  Clitheroe,  was  buried  Feb.  3,  1594/5.] 

In  February,  1656/7,  the  banns  of  Barton  Hop- 
wood  of  Extwistle  [near  Burnley]  were  published, 
and  he  was  buried  at  Clitheroe,  March  10,  1709-10. 
Tempest    Dugdall    of    Clitheroe,    widow,    was 
I  buried  March  12,  1657.  Tempest  also  occurs  as  the 
I  Christian  name  of  a  boy,    for  on  Dec.  29,   1690, 
;  Tempest,  the  son  of  Richard  Hey  of  Clitheroe,  was 
baptized. 

Nowell,  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Appleton,  of 
!  Little  Mearley,  was  christened  on  June  21,  1670. 
I  [This  is  not  a  misspelling  of  Noel,  but  the  child  was 
I  evidently  christened  after  his  father's  neighbours, 
I  the  Nowells  of  Little  Mearley,  whose  pedigree  may 
j  be  seen  in  Whitaker's  '  Whalley.'] 

Vievers,  the  son  of  Alexander  Foster,  illegiti- 
I  mate,   was  christened  July  31,   1681.     [The  name 
!  Veevers    is    still    a   common   surname    ha     this 
district.] 

Fleetwood,  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Paitfield, 
J  was  baptized  Jan.  29,  1684.  [Ughtred  Shuttle- 
!  worth  had  a  daughter  christened  Fleetwood  May  1, 
|  1703.] 

Banister,  son  of  Charles  Halstead,  was  baptized 
Jan.  23,  1698/9. 

Mr.  Major  Moore,  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School,  Clitheroe,  was  buried  March  10,  1692/3. 
[Major,  son  of  John  More  of  Howcliffe  (probably  & 
relative),  was  buried  Dec.  12,  1700.] 

On  Feb.  15,  1623/4,  Baignebrowne  Thompson 
was  buried. 

The  following  other  names  occur,  which, 
however,  are  somewhat  doubtful : — 

Ranold  Sykes,  buried  Dec.  19,  1626. 

Merill,  daughter  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  born 
May  22,  1658. 

Edmund,  son  of  Pearce  Clough,  baptized 
Feb.  5,  1667.  [The  name  occurs  in  several  sub- 
sequent entries  and  is  always  spelt  "  Pearce."] 

On  Feb.  15,  1603/4,  Christian  [not  Christiana] 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Brown,  was  baptized, 
[There  are  several  subsequent  examples  of  Chris- 
tian being  used  as  a  female  name.] 

I  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
extract  the  eighteenth-century  examples 
of  surnames  being  used  as  Christian  names. 
I  should  say  they  are  not  much,  if  at  all, 
more  frequent  than  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. j^I  may,  however,  mention  the  entry  of 
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the  baptism  on  Dec.  4,  1751,  of  Walker,  son 
of  James  King,  then  incumbent  of  Clitheroe. 
This  child  was  afterwards  Dr.  Walker  King, 
Bishop  of  Rochester. 

During  the  period  above  mentioned  as 
covered  by  my  transcripts,  the  following  are 
the  only  examples  I  have  found  of  the  use 
of  more  than  one  Christian  name  : — 

April  19,  1750,  Thomas  Colby  Robinson, 
married. 

Oct,  11,  1752,  Richard  John  Tetlow,  married. 

Oct,  8,  1769,  Thomas  Willcock,  son  of  .  .  . 
Haighton,  Gentleman,  of  Badsford,  baptized. 

July  31,  1775,  Richard  Corner,  son  of  John 
Almand,  baptized,  and  buried  on  Aug.  4,  1775. 

The  register  also  contains  the  following 
entry : — 

Ellen,  daughter  of  Robert  Keighley  Clark, 
Clitheroe,  baptized  Nov.  23,  1751. 

The  child  died  and  the  entry  of  her  burial 
is  : — 

Ellen,  daughter  of  Robert  Clark,  buried 
March  22,  1752. 

In  going  through  the  registers  I  came  across 
the  case  of  two  brothers  named  Alty,  who 
were  christened  Orson  and  Valentine  re- 
spectively, though  in  the  entry  of  the  baptism 
of  the  former  the  clerk  has  entered  the  name 
as  "  Ursin,"  but  subsequent  entries  show 
that  his  name  was  Orson. 

There  has  recently  been  some  correspond- 
ence in  '  N.  &  Q.'  on  the  subject  of  several 
children  in  the  same  family  being  given  the 
same  Christian  name.  I  fancy  that  nearly 
every  parish  register  would,  if  examined, 
show  instances  of  this.  I  take  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Clitheroe  registers  : — 

John  Webster  (nephew  of  John  Webster,  the 
author  of  '  Displaying  of  Supposed  Witchcraft ') 
had  a  son  Henry,  baptized  March  31,  1677,  who 
died  and  was  buried  Sept.  17,  following.  He  had 
another  son,  whom  he  also  had  baptized  Henry  on 
Aug.  11,  1678. 

The  following  example  occurs  in  the 
registers  of  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  which 
record  the  burial  in  1543  of  two  children  of 
Willmott  Gratwood,  one  on  March  19  and 
the  other  on  April  10,  each  of  whom  was 
named  John.  (This  also  is  an  example 
of  the  use  of  a  surname  for  a  Christian 
name. ) 

In  connexion  with  a  previous  correspon- 
dence in  this  journal  with  reference  to  the 
entry  in  parish  registers  of  marriages  cele- 
brated elsewhere,  the  following  entry  in  the 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  registers  is  worth 
quoting  : — 

Samuel  Bourne,  the  son  of  Mr.  Abram  Bourne, 
of  Leadenhall,  married  to  Mrs.  Anne  Cave, 


daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cave,  gent.,  and  glover 
of  Newport,  but  residing  in  the  parish  of  Caris- 
brook,  Aprill  the  2l,  Anno  Domini  1709,  by  Mr. 
John  Gilbert,  then  Minister  of  Newport,  at  ye 
chappell  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  transferred  from, 
ye  year  1709,  by  Saml  Bourne,  churchwarden  with 
Mr.  John  Ivory,  gent.,  Ann.  Domini  1728. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  marriage  wa& 
solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
Carisbrooke  Castle.  In  after  years,  when 
the  bridegroom  had  become  one  of  the 
churchwardens  of  Newport,  he  took  the 
precaution  of  transferring  the  entry  into 
the  Newport  registers,  no  doubt  thinking 
that  the  record  of  his  marriage  would  be 
more  safely  preserved,  and  more  readily 
found,  there  than  in  the  registers  of  the 
Castle  Chapel.  WM.  SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood,  Clitheroe. 

FIVE  ODD  QUERIES  (12  S.  ix.  469).— 
1.  In  his  '  Budget  of  Paradoxes,'  Augustus 
de  Morgan,  alluding  to  Bishop  Wilkins's 
scheme  for  a  universal  language,  in  a  notice 
of  a  book  called  '  Dual  Arithmetic  :  a  New 
Art,'  by  Oliver  Byrne,  1863,  dealing  with 
the  use  of  a  new  method  in  arithmetic, 
says  : — 

As  asked  of  Wilkins's  universal  language, 
"  Where  is  the  second  man  to  come  from  ?  " 

De  Morgan  deals  separately  with  Wilkins's 
essay  on  the  subject,  and  in  doing  so  says  : — 

One  man  may  construct  such  a  system — 
Bishop  Wilkins  has  done  it — but  where  is  the 
man  who  will  learn  it  ?  The  second  tongue 
makes  a  language,  as  the  second  blow  makes  a 
fray. 

The  original  references  are  no  doubt  to 
be  found  in  The  Athenceum,  from  which  the 
'  Budget '  is  in  the  main  extracted.  C. 

3.  W.  J.  G.  asks,  "  Who  learned  Soanish 
so  as  to  be  able  to  read  '  Don  Quixote  '  in 
the  original  ?  " 

This,  one  hopes,  has  been  the  case  with 
many  students,  though  the  popular  induce- 
ment at  present  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  qualifies  one  to  become  a  bagman' 
in  South  America. 

But  can  what  is  wanted  be  the  story 
given,  from  Pope's  conversation,  in  Spence's 
'  Anecdotes,'  p.  178  of  S.  W.  Singer's  edition, 
1820  ? 

Lord  Oxford  was  huddled  in  his  thoughts, 
and  obscure  in  his  manner  of  delivering  them. — 
It  was  he  who  advised  Rowe  to  learn  Spanish  ; 
and  after  all  his  pains  and  expectations,  only  said  : 
"  Then,  Sir,  I  envy  you  the  pleasure  of  reading. 
Don  Quixote  in  the  original." — "  Was  not  that 
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cruel  ?  " — "  I    don't    believe 
it  was  more  like  his  odd  war.' 


it    was    meant   so 


Johnson,  who  had  the  loan  of  Spence's 
MS.  from,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  when 
writing  his  '  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,' 
gives  the  story  in  his  account  of  Howe. 
The  poet  is  there  said  to  have  applied 
to  Lord  Oxford  for  some  public  employment. 
The  story  is  told  with  some  different  details 
in  the  Life  of  Howe  included  in  "  the 
little  trifling  edition  of  the  poets,  printing 
by  the  Martins  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  be 
sold  by  Bell  in  London,"  to  quote  Edward 
Dilly's  letter  to  Boswell,  Sept.  20,  1777. 

EDWAED  BENSLY. 

VICE-ADMIRAL  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  MINGS. 
(12  S.  ix.  461). — MR.  GEORGE  S.  FRY'S 
interesting  note  on  the  pedigree  of  this 
vice-admiral  makes  no  mention  of  a  possible 
connexion  with  that  of  another  contem- 
porary vice-admiral,  a  still  more  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Pepys,  Vice-Admiral 
Sir  John  Minnes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
incur  the  strictures  of  the  "  scientific  " 
genealogist  by  imagining  that  identity  of 
name  means  identity  of  stock,  but  when 
we  find  two  naval  celebrities  whose  sur- 
names were  phonetically  and  are  sometimes 
literally  the  same,  who  were  both  men  of 
Kent  and  were  both  descended  out  of 
Cinque  Ports  so  inter-allied  as  Sandwich 
and  Romney,  I  think  a  family  connexion 
may  be  at  least  "  looked  for."  Mr.  Fry 
apparently  claims  Judith,  widow  of  John 


Mynge,    of    New   Romney,    as    one    of    Sir   f;t  Inverary  Castle,  and  possibly  there  may 


GENTLEMAN  USHERS  OF  THE  BLACK  ROD- 
(12  S.  ix.  468). — Sir  Henry  Bellenden,  son 
of  Lord  Bellenden  by  his  wife  Mary,  Countess 
of  Dalhousie,  died  before  April  16,.  1761, 
for  on  that  day  Horace  Walpole  writes 
to  George  Montagu  : — 

You  will  be  pleased  with  the  anacreontic, 
written  by  Lord  Middlesex,  upon  Sir  Henry  Bell- 
endine :  I  have  not  seen  anything  so  antique  for 
ages ;  it  has  all  the  fire,  poetry,  and  simplicity 
of  'Horace.' 

Ye  sons  of  Bacchus,  come  and  join 
In  solemn  dirge,  while  tapers  shine 
Around  the  grape-embossed  shrine 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine. 

Pour  the  rich  juice  of  Bordeaux's  wine, 
Mix'd  with  your  falling  tear  of  brine, 
In  full  libation  o'er  the  shrine 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine. 

Your  brows  let  ivy  chaplets  twine, 
While  you  push  round  the  sparkling  wine. 
And  let  your  table  be  the  shrine 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine. 

No  doubt  this  was  very  appropriate,  as 
we  are  told  his  last  illness  came  on  imme- 
diately after  an  orgy  which  he  gave  "  in 
honour  of  the  house  of  Drummond." 

Sir  Henry  left  his  house  to  his  nephew. 
Lord  Lome,  afterwards  fifth  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who  married  the  beautiful  Elizabeth 
Gunning.  His  brother,  Lord  Bellenden,  and 
several  others  of  the  family  were  buried 
at  Westmill,  a  small  village  in  Hertford- 
shire. There  are  many  portraits  of  his 
sister,  the  famous  beauty,  Mary  Bellenden  r 


be  one  of  Sir  Henry. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

Sir  Septimus  Robinson  appears  to  have 


Christopher  Mings's  relations  by  marriage, 
and  makes  her  sister  of  Sir  Thomas  Hamon 
of  Acrise,  Kent ;  while,  according  to  the 

pedigree  of  Sir  John  (in BoysV  Sandwich'),        _    w±,^w  iWM™,«  »FFO«»   w  ^^ 
his    sister    Maria    married    T.    Hammonds,  I  sat  twice  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  August, 
a  torm  common  to  the  Hamons  of  Acrise  j  i76l,  and  again  in  March,  1764.    See  Leslie 
and  Hamonds  of  Nonnmgton,  near  Sand- 
wich.     It  is  curious  that  Pepys  makes  no 
reference    to    any    connexion    between    the 
two   commanders.      Sir  John  was  a  vain- 
glorious person,  class-conscious  of  his  half- 
brother's  alliance  with  the  Royal  Stuarts, 
and  Sir  Christopher's  boisterous  insistence 
on    his    shoemaker    parentage    may    have 
kept    them    "  cold    cousins."       As    to    the 
shoemaker     and     hoy-master,     one     could 
not  be  a  burgess  of  Sandwich  or  Romney 


and  Taylor's  *  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  197,  202,  239. 

G.  F.  R.  B. 


CAPTAIN  PEREGRINE  BERTIE,  R.N.  (12  S. 
ix.  330).— Born  March  13,  1741,  third  son 
of  Willoughby,  third  Earl  of  Abingdon,  and 
of  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Collins, 
Kt.,  who  married  his  lordship  at  Florence  in 
August,  1727. 

Mr.  Bertie  entered  the  Royal  Navy,  pro- 
moted Lieutenant  1761,  Commander  1762, 


without  admission  to  some  such  craft 
fraternity,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Pepys,  like  and  Post -Captain  the  same  year,  when  he  was 
other  merry  men,  saw  his  own  jokes  quicker  appointed  to  command  the  frigate  Shannon, 
than  other  people's,  and  missed  the  point  Peace  took  place  almost  immediately  and  he 
of  Sir  Christopher's  jocularity.  [entered  politics  and  was  Member  for  West- 

PERCY  HULBURD.      |  bury,  Wilts,    1768-74,  and  for  Oxford  City 
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1774  till  his  death.  In  1782  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Fortitude,  74,  but  she  was 
paid  off  early  in  1783,  peace  being  declared. 
In  1787  he  was  in  command  of  the  Carnatic, 
74,  and  remained  in  her  till  the  end  of  1789. 
He  married  a  Miss  Hutchins,  May  7,  1790, 
and  died  on  Aug.  20  following. 

There  was  an  earlier  Captain  Peregrine 
Bertie,  R.N.,  born  Feb.  2,  1677,  and  fifth  son 
of  James,  first  Earl  of  Abingdon.  After 
passing  through  the  subordinate  ranks,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Panther,  50,  and  was  present  in  1704  at  the 
Battle  of  Malaga,  and  having  formed  part  of 
the  fleet  escorting  the  Spanish  Charles  III.  to 
Lisbon,  was  presented  by  him  with  his  pic- 
ture and  a  purse  of  100  guineas.  His  next 
command  was  the  Ruby,  50,  which  in  1707 
convoyed,  with  four  others,  the  outward- 
bound  fleet  of  130  sail  to  Lisbon,  and  being 
attacked  by  14  French  men-of-war,  only  one 
of  the  convoy  escaped  capture  or  destruction ; 
Captain  Bertie  being  carried  prisoner  into 
France,  died  in  captivity  near  Rochefort  in 
1709.  A.  G.  KEALY. 

Chaplain,  R.N.,  retd. 

Maltby,  Yorks. 

RICHARD  CCEUR,  DE  LION  (12  S.  ix. 
353,  398). — The  Penny  Magazine,  vol.  vii. 
(1838),  p.  412,  says  that  the  marble  effigy 
of  Richard,  now  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen, 
and  the  leaden  box  containing  his  heart, 
were  buried  under  the  pavement  near  the 
high  altar  in  1733,  and  dug  up  in  1838, 
thus,  unlike  most  royal  tombs,  escaping 
the  vandals  of  the  French  Revolution.  The 
article  also  quotes  the  '  Chronicle  of 
Normandy,'  translating  several  lines  from 
the  Latin,  as  follows  : — 

Poictiers  entombs  the  entrails  of  the  Duke. 
The  guilty  land  of  Chaluz  delivers  up  his  body 
to  Fontevrault,  which  encloses  it  in  marble, 
and  thou,  Normandy,  thou  containest  the  in- 
domitable Heart  of  the  King.  It  is  thus  that 
this  great  Ruin  is  divided  among  three  different 
places.  He  was  not  one  of  those  ordinary  dead, 
whom  a  single  spot  would  contain. 

If,  according  to  the  above,  Richard  had 
three  tombs,  the  third  (for  the  entrails) 
should  not  be  at  Chalus,  but  at  Poictiers, 
and  the  reference  in  the  query  to  the  finding 
of  a  tomb  of  Richard  at  Chalus,  in  1910, 
must  be  a  mistake.  On  the  other  hand, 
Montfaucon,  in  his  '  Antiquities  of  France  ' 
{English  edition,  London,  Innys,  1750, 
plate  70),  shows  the  tombs  not  only  of 
Richard,  but  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  at 
Fontevrault,  but  speaks  of  no  tomb  of 
Richard  at  Poictiers  or  Chalus.  Can  it  be 


possible,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the 
grave  for  the  entrails  at  Poictiers  was 
never  marked,  and  that  the  body  was  never 
removed  from  Chalus,  so  that  the  tomb  at 
Fontevrault  remained  empty  ?  According 
to  The  Penny  Magazine,  when  the  antiquary 
who  dug  up  the  heart  at  Rouen  questioned, 
in  1833,  one  of  the  Revolutionists  who  had 
mutilated  the  tomb  at  Fontevrault  in  1793, 
the  latter  told  him  that  he  had  found  no 
human  remains  there. 

A  leaden  box  in  a  museum  at  Rouen, 
seen  by  the  writer  in  1889,  contained  the 
ashes  of  the  heart,  and  showed  inside  the 
lid  the  inscription,  "  Hie  Jacet  Cor  Richardi 
Cor  Lionis,  Dicti,  Obit  MCXCIX."  The 
white  marble  effigy  had  not  been  repaired 
or  restored,  but  the  other,  seen  by  the 
writer  at  Fontevrault  in  the  same  year, 
was  known  to  have  been  mutilated  by  the 
Revolutionists,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
very  much  restored  and  freshly  painted. 

The  Castle  of  Durnstein  (left  bank  of  the 
Danube  above  Krems,  Upper  Austria) 
was,  according  to  Beattie's  '  Danube,'  the 
first  prison  of  Richard  after  his  capture  by 
Leopold.  The  writer  spent  the  winter  of 
1886  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  fre- 
quently saw  "  Richard's  Dungeon,"  a 
room  cut  in  the  solid  rock  under  the  castle, 
then  belonging  to  Prince  Stahremberg. 
There  is  another  Durnstein,  on  the  north 
boundary  of  Styria,  near  Friesach,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Oleza,  which  Murray  (c  South 
Germany,'  Route  250)  thinks  may  have 
been  the  King's  prison.  But  Richard  was 
captured,  not  near  Friesach  as  Murray 
thinks,  but  at  Erdberg  in  Moravia,  about 
40  miles  north  of  Vienna,  and  delivered  to 
Hardmar  of  Kuenring,  who  owned  the 
Danube  castle  (see  Beattie's  '  Danube,' 
London,  Virtue,  n.d. — about  1860 — p.  121). 
After  Leopold  delivered  Richard  to  the 

i  Emperor  Henry  VI.  he  was  imprisoned 
at  the  Castle  Trifels,  near  Annweiler,  in 
the  Rhenish  Palatinate  (see  Murray's  '  Rhine 

|  and  North  Germany,'  Route  104).  Accord- 
ing to  Murray,  the  romantic  story  of  Blondel 
has  been  associated  both  with  Trifels  and 
Durnstein,  on  the  Danube. 

H.  C.  MERCER. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HARCOURT  (12  S.  ix.  409, 

453,  495). — 1.  The  antecedents  of  Bernard  the 

Dane  are  unknown.    There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 

j  pose  that  the  pirates  who  founded  Normandy 

|  were    "  atavis   editi  regibus."     The  alleged 

descent  of  the  Harcourts  from  Bernard  is 
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one  of  the  usual  inventions  of  pedigree-  j 
makers.  I  believe  that  it  was  first  put 
together  by  La  Roque,  "  un  historien  peu 
scrupuleux,"  as  Le  Prevost  calls  him. 
At  all  events  the  ingenious  pedigree  is  to 
be  found  in  his  massive  '  Histoire  Genealo- 
gique  de  la  Maison  de  Harcourt '  (1662). 

2.  The  three  Harcourts  alleged  to  have  been  | 
present  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  also  seem  I 
to    be    imaginary,    for    Le    Prevost    writes 
of  the  English  Harcourts  : — 

Les  genealogistes  anglais  leur  ont  fabrique  une 
filiation  apocryphe,  afin  de  les  faire  arriver  dans  j 
ce  pays  des  Fepoque  de  la  conquete.  A  cet 
effet  ils  ont  cree  un  Gervais,  un  Geoff roy  et  un 
Arnold  de  Harcourt,  qu'ils  presentent  comme 
ayant  assiste  tous  les  trois  a  la  bataille  d'Hastings. 
(Wace,  '  Roman  de  Rou,'  ii.  266,  note  3.) 
Blanche  (honest  but  credulous)  resented 
this  assertion,  but  did  not  produce  any 
proof  that  the  trio  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  genealogists  put  forward, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Harcourts  at 
Hastings,  a  certain  Errand  de  Harcourt, 
of  whom  Le  Prevost  remarks  that  he  is 
"  un  personnage  fort  peu  connu,  et  beau- 
coup  moins  authentique  que  son  pere 
Anquetil  et  son  frere  Robert  "  (ibid.). 

Wace,  the  one  authority  for  the  presence 
of  a  Harcourt  at  the  battle,  states  clearly 
that  it  was  the  "  Sire  de  Herecort  "  who  was 
there  (ibid.),  but  does  not  mention  his  name. 
Of  course,  Wace's  statements  are  to  be  taken 
with  caution,  as  he  did  not  begin  that  part 
of  his  poem  dealing  with  the  battle  until 
more  than  a  century  after  Hastings  (cf. 
Round,  '  Feudal  England,'  p.  407)  ;  and  as 
he  had  to  wonk  from  oral  tradition  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  makes  some  remarkable 
blunders.  Thus  he  would  have  us  believe 
that  Roger  de  Beaumont  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  battle,  although  we  know  on 
the  first-class  authority  of  William  of  I 
Poitiers  that  Roger  was  in  Normandy,1 
and  it  was  his  son  Robert  who  fought 
at  Hastings.  "  Richard  de  Beaumont " 
in  the  query  must  be  a  mistake,  as  the  name 
Richard  was  not  used  by  this  family  of 
Beaumont. 

The  alleged  connexion  of  the  Harcourts  j 
with  the  Conqueror  through  the  Beaumonts 
may  also  be  dismissed  as  mythical.  I 
suspect  that  it  is  based  on  a  careless  mis- 
reading of  a  passage  in  Robert  de  Torigny's 
continuation  of  William  of  Jumieges, 
where  we  are  told  that  a  sister  of  the  Duchess 
Gunnor  married  Thorold  de  Pontaudemer, 
and  that  :  "  Hujus  Turulfi  f rater  fuit 
Turchetillus,  pater  Anschetilli  de  Harecurt. 


Genuit  autem  ex  eadem  idem  Turulfus 
Hunfridum  de  Vetulis,  patrem  Rogerii 
de  Bello  Monte"  (Guillaume  de  Jumieges, 
ed.  Marx,  1914,  p.  324).  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  implies,  not  that  Anschetil  de 
Harcourt  was  related  to  the  descendants 
of  Gunnor,  but  that  Roger  de  Beaumont 
was  related  to  them  on  one  side  and  to- 
Anschetil  on  another.  But,  as  M.  Marx 
observes :— *- 

Quant  a  ce  Turquetil  pere  d' Anquetil  de 
Harcourt  nous  ne  savons  rien  de  lui.  La  valeur 
de  ces  genealogies,  quand  elles  ne  sont  pas  corro- 
borees  par  un  texte  d'Orderic  Vital  ou  par  une 
charte,  est  toujours  un  peu  suspecte. 
Writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  from  family 
traditions  no  longer  to  be  relied  on,  Robert 
de  Torigny  cannot  be  trusted  implicitly. 
Some  of  his  genealogies  seem  to  be  quite 
correct,  some  are  certainly  wrong,  others 
it  is  impossible  to  verify,  so  that  we  are  left 
in  exasperating  uncertainty  as  to  how  much 
credit  should  be  given  to  them  (cf.  my 
article,  '  The  Sisters  and  Nieces  of  Gunnor, 
Duchess  of  Normandy,'  in  The  Genealogist,, 
October.  1920,  and  January,  1921). 

3.  According  to  La  Roque,  Errand  de  Har- 
court died  without  issue,  and  the  English 
Harcourts  descended  from  a  cadet  who 
attached  himself  to  King  John  and  settled 
in  England.  But  this  is  all  wrong  again, 
as  the  Hprcourts  are  found  in  England 
at  a  much  earlier  date.  Their  ancestor 
seems  to  be  a  certain  Anschetil  de  Harcourt, 
whose  name  (as  Dr.  Round  points  out) 
occurs  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  11 30  and  amongst 
the  witnesses  to  a  charter  (probably  temp. 
Stephen)  of  Roger,  second  Earl  of  Warwick 
(Ancestor,  xi.  153-5).  His  Christian  name 
suggests  that  he  was  connected  with  the 
Norman  family,  but  proof  is  wanting.  But 
apparently  the  English  house  could  claim 
the  rare  distinction  of  a  genuine  male  descent 
from  the  twelfth  century,  and  genealogists 
will  regret  that  a  family  of  such  extreme 
antiquity  has  become  extinct  in  the  male 
line.  G.  H.  WHITE. 

23,  Weighton  Road,  Anerley. 

DICKENS:  PAGE-HEADINGS  (12  S.  ix. 
208). — The  following  extract  from  Mr; 
Arthur  Waugh's  Introduction  to  the  volume 
of  '  Collected  Papers  '  in  the  "  biographical  " 
edition  of  Dickens' s  works  may  partly 
answer  R.  DAKTLE'S  query  :— 

The  Charles  Dickens  Edition,  in  which  so 
many  of  us  first  learnt  to  know  our  Dickens,  was 
revised  by  the  author  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life.  To  it  he  added  the  descriptive  head- 
lines which  have  since  been  preserved  in  other 
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copyright  reprints,  and  the  text  which  was  the 
last  to  pass  under  his  correction  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  standard  text  of  Dickens. 
Mr.  Waugh  was  of  course  referring  to 
the  editions  published  by  Chapman,  and 
Hall.  The  edition  largely  illustrated  by 
Barnard  is  the  "  Household  "  edition,  the 
publication  of  which,  in  parts,  commenced 
in  1870.  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the 
'•  Charles  Dickens  Edition  "  is  the  earliest 
in  which  descriptive  page-headings  appeared, 
and  that  all  previous  editions,  including 
the  firsts,  have  only  the  title  of  the  book 
as  headings.  Any  differences  in  these 
found  in  issues  published  after  the  "  Charles 
Dickens  "  cannot  have  been  made  by  the 
author.  T.  W.  TYBBELL. 

St.  Elmo,  Sidmouth. 

QUOTATIONS  ON  CHEESE    (12  S.   x.    188, 
235,    255,    335,    455). — The    second    saying 
at  the  last  reference  is  recorded  in  a,  pre- 
sumably,  earlier,   and  certainly  in  a  more 
euphonious   form,    by   Ray,    '  Collection   of 
English  Proverbs,'   p.   40,  ed.  1678,   among 
the   '  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Observations 
belonging  to  Health,  Diet  and  Physick,' 
Cheese  it  is  a  peevish  elfe, 
It  digests  all  things  but  it  self. 
Ray's    note     calls     this     a     translation    of 
"  that  old  rhythming  Latin  verse,  *  Caseus 
est  nequam  quia  digerit  omnia   sequam.' " 
For    digerit   we  may   read   concoquit.     The 
line,  for  which  Ray  gives  no  reference,  is 
one  of  the  precepts  of  the  "  Schola  Saler- 
nitana"   (see  King's  'Classical  and  Foreign 
Quotations').     There  are  other  maxims  con- 
cerning cheese  in  medieval  Latin  verse. 
EDWABD  BENSLY. 

JONAS  COAKEB,  "  THE  DABTMOOB  POET." 
(12  S.  ix.  448,  496). — Particulars  of  his  life, 
with  a  few  quotations  from  his  poems  and 
a  portrait,  are  to  be  found  in  '  West  Country 
Poets'  (1896),  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Kearley  Wright. 

Coaker  was  successively  servant-boy, 
labourer  ("  building  newtake  walls  "),  land- 
lord of  the  New  House  (later  Warren  House) 
Inn ;  incidentally  he  was  a  long-distance 
runner  and  verse-maker — an  athletic  poet, 
who  has  been  described  as  "  genial." 
"  Latterly  Jonas  was  the  rate-collector  for 
the  parish  of  Lydford,  and  when  he  became 
too  infirm  for  this  he  resided  at  Ring  Hill. 
.  .  .  He  died  Feb.  12,  1890."  He  became 
nearly  blind.  His  verses  appear  to  have  been 
printed  in  fragment?,  and  he  seems  to  have 
written  a  poetical  '  Sketch  of  the  Several 
Denominations  in  the  Christian  World ' 


(Tavistock,  1871).  In  1873  he  wrote  an 
account  in  verse  of  the  "  Dartmoor  man- 
oeuvres." As  MB.  SOTJLBY  mentions  verses  in 
a  book  edited  by  Mr.  Robert  Dymond,  I  may 
point  out  that  in  an  anthology  entitled 
'  Devonshire  Scenery,'  edited  by  the  Rev. 
William  Everitt,  there  is  a  poem  of  24  lines 
headed  '  Dartmeet.  From  the  Visitors' 
Book  at  P.  French's  Cottage,  and  printed 
in  Mr.  R.  Dymond's  Widdecombe-in-the- 
Moor,'  commencing  : — 

A  maiden  fair  from  the  West  came  down 
Clad  in  a  dress  of  the  brightest  brown. 

These  verses  are  merely  signed  J.  C.,  but 
I  do  not  know  if  the  initials  indicate  Jonas 
Coaker.  RUSSELL  MABKLAND. 

There  is  a  biographical  notice,  with  por- 
trait, in  W.  H.  K.  Wright's  '  West-Country 
Poets.'  It  is  there  stated  that  "  Coaker' s 
verses  have  been  printed  in  fragments." 
The  samples  quoted  are  very  poor  stuff.  The 
book  referred  to  in  the  query  is  '  Things 
New  and  Old,  concerning  the  Parish  of 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor  and  its  Neighbour- 
hood,' edited  by  Robert  Dymond,  F.S.A., 
and  published  at  Torquay  in  1876.  It  con- 
tains a  poem  by  Coaker  on  Widecombe-m- 
the-Moor,  running  to  31  verses,  the  first  of 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

And  now  romantic  Widecombe 
Shall  be  the  subject  of  my  rhyme  ; 

It  seems  there  is  abundant  room 
To  speak  upon  it  at  this  time. 

R.  PEABSE  CHOPE. 

RIDDLE  :  "  THE  LETTEB  H "  (12  S. 
ix.  469). — The  poem  is  given  as  Catherine 
Fanshawe's  in  Locker-Lampson's  '  Lyra 
Elegantiarum.'  A  note  on  it  (p.  423,  ed, 
1891)  is  as  follows  : — 

This  riddle  has  been  published  as  Lord  Byron's  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  authorship.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Harness,  who  edited  Miss  Fanshawe's 
'  Literary  Remains,'  says  he  remembers  her 
reading  it  at  the  Deepdene  in  the  summer  of  1816, 
and  the  admiration  with  which  it  was  received. 
Some  excellent  riddles  have  been  attributed 
to  the  late  Lord  Macaulay ;  but  I  have  good 
reason  for  knowing  that  he  never  wrote  a  riddle 
in  his  life. 

See  also  the  Life  of  Catherine  Maria 
Fanshawe  (1765-1834)  in  the  '  D.N.B.,' 
where  this  riddle  is  mentioned  as  her  best- 
known  piece. 

The   first   line,    as    given     in   the    *  Lyra 
Elegantiarum,'  No.  cccxlii.,  is  : — 
'Twas    in    heaven  pronounced — it  was  mutter 'd 

in  hell. 

EDWABD  BENSLY. 

Written  by  Catherine  Maria  Fanshawe  ; 
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it  will  be  found  in  her  ;  Literary  Remains,' 
published  by  B.  M.  Pickering  in  1876. 

G.  T.  S. 

The  author  was  the  poetess  Catherine 
Maria  Fanshawe,  born  1765,  died  1834. 
Several  of  her  poems  are  in  Joanna  Baillie's 
'  Collection.'  Sir  Walter  Scott  praised  her 
work  and  she  was  a  friend  of  the  poet 
Oowper. 

The  famous  riddle  was  at  one  time  uni- 
versally attributed  to  Byron. 

CONSTANCE  RUSSELL. 

Swallowfield  Park,  Reading. 

This  was  written  by  Catherine  Maria 
Fanshawe  (1765-1834),  the  second  daughter 
of  John.  Fanshawej  a  Surrey  squire. 
That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  this  I 
quote  from  a  letter  written  by  her  to  a 
friend,  Mrs.  Serena  Holroyd  : — 

Apropos  of  Venice  and  my  Lord  Byron  and  of 
the  letter  "  H,"  I  do  give  it  under  my  hand  and 
seal  this  12th  day  of  February,  1819,  that,  to  the 
best  of  my  belief,  the  enigma  of  the  letter  "  H  " 
was  composed  not  by  the  Right  Honourable 
Oeorge  Lord  Byron,  but  by  me. 

OATH.  MARIA  FANSHAWE. 
W.   A.   HUTCHISON. 

32,  Hotham  Road,  Putney,  S.W. 

PRINCIPAL  LONDON  COFFEE-HOUSES  AND 
TAVERNS  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 
(12  S.  ix.  435). — I  have  not  seen  MR.  DE 
CASTRO'S  earlier  lists,  so  I  am  not  sure 
whether  he  has  included  another  tavern 
mentioned  by  Casanova  in  his  '  Memoires,' 
viz.,  the  Cannon  Coffee-house,  which  stood 
on  the  north-east  of  Cockspur  Street.  In 
1763  it  was  kept  by  one  Patrick  Cannon, 
and  the  present  Union  Club  marks  its  site 
{vide  '  The  Story  of  Charing  Cross,'  by 
j.  Holden  Macmichael,  and  the  West- 
minster Rate  Books  for  1763;  cf.  'Memoires' 
of  Casanova  (Gamier  edition),  vi.  541  ; 
vii.  60).  HORACE  BLEACKLEY. 

LANCASHIRE  SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA  (12  S. 
viii.  227,  375,  418,  436).— If  MR.  SANBORN 
knows  of  any  New  England  families  of 
Crook  who  are  interested  in  this  matter  I 
shall  be  happy  to  give — direct — any  informa- 
tion I  have  in  regard  to  the  Lancashire 
family  of  this  name.  There  are  a  number 
of  Crook  families  in  America,  some  of  which 
are  possibly  of  Lancashire  descent,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
most  of  the  Lancashire  Crooks  are  descen- 
dants of  the  early  Crooks  of  Crook  (Whittle- 
le-Woods),  where  the  senior  branch  of  the 


family  held  the  manor  of  Crook  from  about 
the  twelfth  century  until  the  latter  half  'of 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  sold  by 
the  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Anthony 
Crook  to  the  Clayton  family.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  the  estate  was  pur- 
chased by  another  branch  of  the  Crook 
family,  by  whom  it  was  held  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  present  house, 
known  as  Old  Crook,  is  now  a  farm  and 
nothing  remains  of  the  original  Hall. 

Three  members  of  the  senior  branch  of 
the  family  (Richard  de  Crook  and  two  of 
his  sons)  fought  under  Henry  IV.  at  Shrews- 
bury in  1403.  FREDERIC  CROOKS. 

COL.  CHESTER'S  EXTRACTS  FROM  PARISH 
REGISTERS  (US.  vi.  90 ;  12  S.  ix.  389,  473). 
— I  have  to  thank  C.  OF  A.  for  his  reply  to 
my  query  in  respect  of  the  above.  Perhaps 
he  will  kindly  add  to  the  information  given 
by  informing  me  as  to  where  G.  E.  C.'s 
copies  of  the  transcripts  for  London  and 
Middlesex,  particularly  the  City  of  London, 
are  now  to  be  found  ?  WM.  McMuRRAY. 

SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  MILITARY  SER- 
VICE :  DRAX  FAMILY  ( 12  S.  ix.  408,  436, 
453). — I  have  to  thank  MR.  V.  L.  OLIVER  for 
his  reply  to  my  query  under  the  last  refer- 
ence. I  see  that  I  made  no  mention  of 
Barbados  in  my  inquiry,  but  I  am  well 
aware  'of  the  family  connexion  with  the 
island  and  have  all  the  information  obtain- 
able from  the  authorities  quoted  by  Mr. 
Oliver  (including  his  own  '  Monumental 
Inscriptions,'  which  he  does  not  mention). 
It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Drax  military 
service  was  rendered  wholly  in  Barbados. 
WM.  McMuRRAY. 

BRITISH  SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA  (12  S.  ix. 
462). — In  the  very  interesting  information 
supplied  by  MR.  SETON-ANDERSON  respect- 
ing British  Settlers  in  America,  the  name 
of  the  Governor  of  New  York,  whose 
daughter  Joanna  married  Frederic  Philipse 
of  Philipsburg,  on  the  Hudson  River,  is 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  Rockholer. 
This  English  Governor's  name  was  Brock- 
holls  or  BrocJcholes.  MAUD  M.  MORRIS. 

THE  BREWERS'  COMPANY  (12  S.  ix.  431, 
478). — An  old  reference  book  of  1823  says 
that  the  Brewers'  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1424.  Their  arms  consisted  of  three 
saltires  of  garbs,  or  sheaves  of  corn,  in  gold 
on  a  red  shield,  and  three  black  tuns 
displayed  on  a  silver  chevron. 

ARTHUR  BOWES. 
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VERLAINE  AT  STICKNEY  (12  S.  ix.  429, 
472). — It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  Verlaine 
was  master  in  a  school  at  Ramsgate  in 
1870-71,  but  it  seems  somewhat  odd  that 
this  fact  should  have  escaped  the  notice 


explains  (a)  that  "  to  avoid  giving  pain  to 
persons  now  living "  she  has  altered  the 
names  of  all  the  characters  in  the  story  ; 
(b)  that  she  is  the  hero's  cousin,  "  Madge 
Plunkett,"  who  is  mentioned  once  or  twice 


of  his  industrious  and  detailed  biographer,  |  in  the  novel. 

M.  Lepelletier.     The  movements  of  Verlaine       It  would  appear  that  this  is  all  literarv 
during  the  period  in   question  are  pretty  j  machinery   invented   by  Du  Maurier,   and 
well  known;    he  was  in  love,  and  constant   that  Lady     .     .     .     alias  Madge  Plunkett 
in  his  visits  to  the  object  of  his  affections.  |  had  no  more  existence  than  Jedidiah  Cleish-^ 
He  was  married  during  the  war  and  resided   botham.  M    H.  DODDS 

with  his  wife  during  the  siege  of  Paris.     But 

in  1872  he  came  to  London  to  escape  the  CULCHETH  HALL  (12  S.  ix.  291,  336,  358, 
attentions  of  her  legal  advisers,  and  his  j  395,  435). — I  was  very  pleased  to  have  those 
letters  are  the  sort  of  compositions  that  we  few  notes  from  A.,  and  should  be  very 
should  expect  from  a  man  visiting  a  much  obliged  if  he  would  loan  me  the  same, 
country  for  the  first  time.  M.  Lepelletier  I  possess  a  pedigree  of  the  Culcheths  of 
had  no  suspicion,  apparently,  that  Verlaine '  Abram  and  should  like  to  complete  it  by 
had  been  in  England  before,  for,  in  reference  j  additional  entries  and  notes.  The  Cul- 
to  a  letter  written  by  Verlaine  in  1872,  he !  cheths  of  Abram  are  headed  by  Richard  de 
exclaims,  "  Voici  1'une  de  ces  premieres !  Culcheth,  the  son  and  heir  of  Richard,  son 
impressions  anglaises."  In  one  of  his  letters  j  °f  Hugh  de  Hindley.  Members  of  this 
Verlaine  says,  "  Nous  apprenons  1'anglais  |  branch  crop  up  frequently  and  appear  to  be 
peu";  and  in  another  letter  he  gives  a  list  j  more  numerous  than  the  Culcheths  of 
of  very  ordinary  English  words  and  phrases,  Culcheth. 

and  comments  on  them  in  a  way  which  Culcheth  has  innumerable  variations  in 
suggests  that  he  had  not  known  them  very  |  spelling,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  it  is 
long.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would  written  to-day  as  it.  appeared  in  centuries 
have  been  engaged  to  teach  in  an  English  past,  correct  to  the  letter.  Culshaw  is 
school  unless  he  had  had  a  fair  knowledge  i  still  a  family  name.  I  know  of  two  persons 
of  English.  |  bearing  the  name,  and  both,  though  living 

Again,  when  he  decided  to  try  and  earn  i  far  away  from  here,  are  connected  with  the 
a  living  in  England  after  his  imprisonment  |  ancient  family,  if  only  by  tradition.  The 
in  Belgium,  it  was  suggested  that  a  man  so  \  place-name  is  interesting,  and  though  many 
enamoured  of  freedom  as  he  was  would  j  have  let  it  slip  by  in  their  compilation  of 
never  be  able  to  put  up  with  the  restraints  I  place-names,  we,  here  in  our  little  village, 
imposed  on  masters  in  English  schools.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  arrived  at  by  the 
To  this  objection  he  replied  that  he  had  I  planting  of  a  religious  house,  in  the  days  pre- 
become  so  accustomed  in  prison  to  the  loss  vious  to  the  King  and  St.  Oswald.  Cul 


of  his  liberty  that  he  anticipated  no 
difficulty  on  that  score.  I  may  add  that 
Mr.  Nicolson,  his  most  recent  biographer, 
does  not  mention  Ramsgate  in  connexion 
with  Verlaine,  though  he  says  that  he  was 
employed  for  a  short  time  at  Lymington 
(Hants)  before  he  went  to  Bournemouth. 

No  doubt  in  a  vagabond  life  like  Ver- 
laine's  there  is  an  opening  for  literary 
discoverers.  T.  PERCY  ARMSTRONG. 

The  Authors'  Club,  Whitehall  Court,  S.W. 

"  LADY  MADGE  PLTINKET  "  (12  S.  ix.  371). 

— Dn   TVTanrifir's   "nrwfil    '  Ppitfvr   TKV»r»f«rkri  '    -io  i 


(kil)  =  a  church,  cheth  (cet)=wood :  the 
church  in  the  wood.  Many,  yes,  very  many, 
disagree  as  to  the  origin. 

RONALD  D.  WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 
Newchurch,  Culcheth,  nr.  Warrington. 

I  made  some  inquiries  a  few  years  ago  as  to 
the  situation  of  Cob  Font,  Culcheth.  The  ut- 
most that  I  could  learn  was  that  it  was  some- 
where between  Culcheth  and  Leigh,  but  none 
could  remember  a  Catholic  chapel  there.  Is 
it  not  possible  the  name  should  be  Cob  Fowt, 
the  Lancashire ' dialect  word  for  "Fold"  ? 

-Du  Maurier' s  novel  '  Peter  Ibbotson  '  is  j  And  is  it  not  still  further  possible  that  the 
supposed  to  be  written  by  the  hero  Peter,  j  fine    old    sixteenth-  or   seventeenth-century 

~H>,T  4-    <-» ,..    j-Y*  *          *~.  „"!-,.,-..!  „•«     *  ~    j _•_!-_        -iii'ii-  i  t* 


But  as  the  conclusion  is  tragic  he  could 
not  have  published  it  himself.  Accordingly 
Da  Maurier  has  provided  him  with  an 


executrix,  who  is  supposed  to  write  the  pre- 


face   and    is     called    Ladv 


building  snugly  ensconced  under  a  clump  of 
trees  in  Culcheth  Park,  within  a  stone's-throw 
of  the  front  door  of  the  hall,  is  the  identical 
chapel  inquired  about.  I  obtained  for  the 


She   Leigh  Public  Library  some  years  ago  a  MS. 
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copy  of  the  Commons  Enclosure  Act,  with 
a  schedule  of  lands  in  Culcheth  enclosed 
thereunder.  This  may  be  of  assistance  in 
tracing  Cob  Font.  A. 

WHITTENBURY  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  354). — 
Queen  Hoo  Hall  is  still  in  existence  and  well 
kept.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  occu- 
pied by  two  or  three  labourers'  families  as 
cottages,  but  has  since  reverted  to  its  former 
use  as  a  single  residence.  It  stands  in 
Tewin  parish  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Bramfield  to  Datchworth,  a  few  miles  outside 
Hertford.  Good  accounts  of  the  house  and  its 
owners,  with  illustrations,  appear  in  '  The 
Victoria  County  History  :  Herts,'  vol.  iii., 
pp.  482-4  ;  in  the  Transactions  of  the  East 
Herts  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
178-183 ;  and  in  the  Commission  on  Historical 
Monuments  :  Inventory — Herts,  pp.  23,  217. 

Clibborn's  Post  stood  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  same  road  as  it  rises  from  Nancy  Bury 
Bottom,  close  by  the  turning  to  Queen  Hoo 
Hall.  Unfortunately  the  late  war  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  this,  as  of  many  other 
interesting  relics.  A  passing  military  motor 
lorry  came  to  grief  in  the  roadside  ditch  and 
the  post  was  torn  down  to  assist  in  righting 
it. 

An  account  of  the  death  of  Clibborn  was 
published  as  a  small  pamphlet  at  Hertford  in 
1881,  and  is  still,  I  believe,  on  sale  in  the 
town.  Another  account  is  found  in  the 
E.H.A.S.  Transactions  mentioned  above, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  97-98.  The  gun  with  which 
Clibborn  was  shot  is  now1  in  the  Hertford 
Museum.  HERBERT  C.  ANDREWS. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

PINCHBECK  (12  S.  ix.  370,  413).— A  trade 
card  of  Christopher  Pinchbeck,  senior,  is, 
I  believe,  to  be  seen  in  the  Department  of 
Engraving,  Illustration  and  Design,  Vic- 
toria and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 
It  has  been  reproduced,  with  an  article  on 
Pinchbeck  Ware,  by  Martin  Hardie,  which 
appeared  in  vol.  iii.  of  The  Collector 
(pp.  344-348),  edited  by  Ethel  Deane,  1907. 
Mr.  Hardie's  article  contains  much  informa- 
tion about  the  Pinchbeck  family. 

HERBERT  C.  ANDREWS. 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 


MULBERRIES  (12  S.  ix.  308,  337,  377).— MR. 
J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Press,  writes  : — 

Brigadier-General  Sir  Douglas  Dawson,  State 
Chamberlain,  has  just  favoured  me  with  a  letter 
in  which  he  makes  the  interesting  statement  that 


in.  the  garden  of  Buckingham  Palace  there  is  a 
venerable  mulberry  tree  which  bears  a  label  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  "  planted  in  1609,  when  the 
old  Mulberry  Garden  was  formed  by  James  I." 

Mr.  Lucas  also  mentions  how  this 
monarch,  "anxious  to  promote  silk  produc- 
tion in  the  metropolis,  planted  many  young 
mulberry  trees  from  abroad  over  an  area  of 
nearly  five  acres  where  the  Palace  now 
stands." 

These  are  certainly  facts  of  interest. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

R.  D'OYLY  CARTE  (12  S.  ix.  469).— It  may 
help  MR.  J.  M.  BULLOCH  in  his  query  to 
mention  that  the  firm  of  music  publishers, 
Rudall,  Rose,  Carte  and  Co.,  flourished  in 
Hanover  Square  many  years  ago.  Mr. 
R.  D'Oyly  Carte  lived  for  some  time  in  a  pic- 
turesque cottage  at  the  foot  of  West  Hill, 
Highgate,  facing  Swains  Lane.  Possibly  the 
late  Mr.  John  H.  Lloyd's  exhaustive  '  His- 
tory of  Highgate  '  furnishes  information 
as  to  Mr,  Carte's  family  relationship. 

CECIL  CLARKE. 

Junior  Athenaeum  Club. 

ROBERT  HENRY  NEWELL  AND  ADAH 
MENKEN'S  HUSBANDS  (12  S.  ix.  273,  313, 
374,  477).— In  the  last  reference  MR. 
FORREST  MORGAN  alludes  to  Menken  as  the 
first  husband  of  Adelaide  McCord,  better 
known  as  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  of  "  Mazep- 
pa "  fame.  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  In  a  biographical  notice  of  this 
remarkable  woman  in  '  Infelicia,'  published 
by  Chatto  and  Windus  in  1888,  the  writer 
states  : — 

Before  she  was  seventeen  she  had  married  a 
nobody,  whose  very  name  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  who  treated  her  cruelly  and  who 
finally  abandoned  her. 

It  was  not  until  April,  1856,  when  she  was 
21,  that  she  married  Alexander  Isaac  Menken, 
a  musician  of  the  Jewish  cult.  Her  other 
husbands  were  Heenan,  Newell  and  Barclay, 
five  in  all.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
the  name  of  this  mysterious  first  husband. 
Perhaps  some  American  reader  may  be  able 
to  enlighten  us.  In  an  official  copy  of  Jier 
burial  certificate  in  my  possession  her 
surname  is  given  as  Teurtos  and  her  prenom 
as  Dolores.  WILLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

AUTHORS  WANTED  (12  S.  ix.  470). — 
1.  "  My  enemy  came  nigh 
And  I 
Stared  fiercely  in  his  face,"  &c. 

These  lines  are  by  the  Irish  poet,  James 
Stephens.  They  are  included  in  Sir  A.  Quiller- 
Couch's  '  Anthology  of  Victorian  Verse.' 

C.  C.  B. 
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A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles. 
Vol.  x.  U — Unforeseeable.  By  W.  A.  Craigie. 
(Clarendon  Press,  15s.  net.) 

THIS  section  of  the  Great  Dictionary  cannot 
claim  a  place  among  those  most  important 
philologically.  The  chief  of  it  is  taken  up  by 
words  compounded  with  the  syllable  un,  beneath 
which  lie  concealed  two  separate  native  prefixes, 
the  one  simply  privative,  answering  to  the  Latin 
in  and  the  Greek  aj/,  a  ;  the  other  expressing 
reversal,  answering  to  the  German  ent  and 
carrying,  to  some  extent,  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
dis.  The  article  on  the  first  of  these  is  a  notable 
piece  of  work.  Arranged  in  15  main  divisions, 
of  which  many  are  subdivided,  and  illustrated 
by  a  most  impressive  multitude  of  examples, 
it  fills  over  1 7  columns.  Historically  it  is  of  very 
high  interest.  The  use  of  both  prefixes,  covering 
as  it  does,  or  legitimately  might,  a  preponderant 
portion  of  the  verbs,  adjectives  and  adverbs  of 
the  language,  has  presented  a  stiff  problem,  and 
Dr.  Craigie  is  clearly  justified  in  renouncing  any 
idea  of  including  every  recorded  form  in  which 
they  occur.  He  has,  however,  clearly  given 
doubtful  claimants  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
we  have  found  in  the  main  alphabet  a  larger 
number  than  we  expected  both  of  still  crude 
modern  productions,  and  also  of  forgotten  words 
of  slight  significance.  The  years  when  the  best 
and  most  enduring  of  these  compounds  established 
themselves  were  those  of  the  rise  and  develop- 
ment of  English  poetry — nor  is  this  surprising, 
for  the  highest  potential  and  most  satisfying 
expression  of  a  large  range  of  ideas  is  best  achieved 
by  a  negative  form.  Of  the  older  un-  words 
none  is  more  interesting  than  uncouth,  illustrated 
here  by  a  fine  collection  of  examples. 

The  large  group  of  words  including  and  com- 
pounded with  under  forms  an  important  feature 
of  the  section.  The  earliest  use  of  undergraduate 
appears  to  occur  in  Laud's  works,  in  1630.  Several 
examples,  from  1659  onwards,  are  quoted  of  its 
figurative  use  for  one  inexpert  or  imperfectly 
instructed.  Undermine  contains  several  good 
early  quotations.  The  meaning  "  to  persuade 
or  win  over,  to  tamper  with  or  pervert,  by  subtle 
means  "  (5)  is  not  marked  as  obsolete,  though 
no  later  author  than  Milton  is  quoted.  Of  under- 
stood (past  participle)  we  are  told  that  it  came 
into  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
being  usual  by  1600,  there  having  successively 
preceded  it  the  three  forms  understanden, 
understand  and  then  under  standed,  the  form  to 
which  quotation  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
has  givenja  faint  survival.  Understudy  is  a  more 
recent  word  than,  we  confess  it,  we  had  sup- 
posed, occurring  first  as  a  verb  in  the  '  Slang 
Dictionary'  in  1874.  Lang,  in  'Myth,  Ritual 
and  Religion'  (1887),  still  thought  it  necessary 
to  put  it  between  inverted  commas.  The  earliest 
instance  of  undertaker  for  the  furnisher  of  funerals 
belongs  to  1698  ;  what  word  before  that  denoted 
the  pollinctor  ?  The  historical  meanings  of  this 
word  are  very  fully  illustrated.  Undertow, 
underwriter,  undercroft  are  the  subject  of  excellent 
articles,  and  we  may  mention  the  Scandinavian 
ugly,  the  old  French  ullage  and  umpire,  with  the 
words  uncle,  undern  and  ukase  as  further  examples 


to  suggest  more  expressly  the  range  of  the 
section.  It  contains  in  all  6,220  words,  and  the 
illustrative  quotations  number  26,034. 

The  Wheatley  Manuscript :  a  Collection  of  Middle 

English   Verse  and  Prose  contained  in  a   MS. 

now  in  the  British  Museum,  Add.  MSS.  39574. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mabel 

Day.     (Published  for  the  Early  English  Text 

Society  by  Humphrey  Milford.     £1  10s.  net.) 

THIS  fifteenth-century  MS.  was  purchased  for  the 

British  Museum  as  a  memorial  of  the  late  H.  B. 

Wheatley  and  as  such  is  known  by  his  name.     Sir 

Israel  Gollancz,  in'a  prefatory  Note,  informs  us  that 

it  was  brought  to  his  notice  in  1917.     It  would  be 

interesting  to  learn  more  of  its  anterior  history. 

Consisting  of  88  leaves  of  vellum,  it  contains  a 
collection  of  religious  poems,  of  which  five  are 
otherwise  unknown  and  one  (the  first  in  order)  has 
never  been  printed  before.  Miss  Day,  in  her  Pre- 
face, gives  a  careful  account  of  the  manuscript, 
which  is  the  work  of  two  scribes,  written  in  a 
cursive  book-hand,  with  one  or  two  interesting 
peculiarities  (as,  for  example,  a  final  crossed  h, 
read  by  Miss  Day  as  indicating  a  final  e)  and  orna- 
mented with  blue  and  red  illuminated  initials. 

None  of  the  poems  is  of  any  high  literary  quality, 
but  the  '  Orison  on  the  Passion '  with  which 
the  MS.  begins  has  a  certain  simple  devotional 
attractiveness  ;  the  '  Prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,' 
one  of  the  poems  not  hitherto  known,  contains 
one  or  two  curious  conceits,  and  makes  at  any 
rate  an  impressioti  of  insistence  ;  and  the  '  Hymn 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist ' — also  new  to  English 
students — is  framed  upon  an  interesting  stanza. 
Three  little  prayers  in  rhyme — '  To  God,'  '  To 
Oure  Lady,'  and  '  To  Seynt  John  '  respectively — 
are  the  remaining  new  poems.  '  The  Seven 
Penitential  Psalms  '  and  '  God's  Complaint '  are 
the  most  important  of  the  others  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  MS.  comes  the  '  Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  ' 
— the  version  printed  in  Archiv.  74.  The  intro- 
duction to  this  last  is  a  most  praiseworthy  piece 
of  work,  and  the  notes  on  the  text  are  equally  good. 
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article  which  has  already  appeared,  correspondents 

are    requested   to    give    within   parentheses  —  im- 

mediately after  the  exact  heading  —  the   numbers 

i  of  the  series,  volume,  and  page  at  which  the  con- 

j  tribution  in  question  is  to  be  found. 

MB.  WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP,  of  16,  Long  Acre, 
W.C.2,  writes  -.—Oriental  Brass  Pot  (ante,  p.  469).— 
"If  H.  M.  S.  is  in  London  and  cares  to  bring  it 
to  the  above  address,  I  might  be  able  to  offer 
some  suggestions." 
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A  CONSIDERABLE  majority  of  those  who  have 
given  their  opinion  on  the  matter  is  in  favour  of 
extending  the  Twelfth  Series  to  the  usual  twelve 
volumes.  We  shall  therefore  continue  it  through 
the  coming  year. 


BRITISH  SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA. 

(See  ante,  p.  462.) 

ROBERT  RAINSFORD  the  younger  (with  Nor- 
tons)  was  one  of  the  thirteen  grantees  of 
land  on  the  east  of  the  River  Agamenticus 
in  1631  (vol.  xxxvii.,  '  New  Eng.  Hist. 
Gen,  Rig.') 

"  Robert  Rainsford  had  a  grant  from 
Warwick  House,  London,  December  2,  1631, 
who  had  undertaken,  with  others,  to  build 
a  town  in  New  England  "  (State  Papers, 
Colonial  Series).  Query,  Boston  or  Lynn. 

He  married  Mary  Stanborough  at  St.  Giles- 
in-the -Fields,  1635/6,  Feb.  2.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  William  Stanborough  of  Canons 
Ashby,  Northampton,  probably  related  to 
William  Stanborough,  printer  and  publisher, 
of  London.  Members  of  the  Stanborough 
family  eventually  settled  in  Long  Island 


and  the  South.  In  some  documents  Robert 
is  styled  Governor.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robert  Rainsford,  who,  at  the  marriage,  in 
1626,  Jan.  29,  of  Thomas  Coppin,  gent., 
of  St.  Anne's,  Black  Friars,  London,  22, 
and  of  Martha  Norton,  Spinster,  daughter 
of  Luke  Norton,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
who  consents,  is  described  as  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  M.A.  He  was  afterwards 
created  D.D.  and  was  at  the  time  of  his 
death  rector  of  Henley-on-Thames.  Will 
dated  1649,  in  which  he  mentions  his  sons 
Richard  and  Myles  and  daughters.  Dr. 
Rainsford  had  at  least  one  brother,  Sir 
Garrett  Rainsford,  admitted  at  Gray's 
Inn,  Feb.  22,  1620,  and  described  as  the 
son  of  Myles  Rainsford.  Robert's  father, 
Myles,  in  1603,  October,  is  mentioned  as 
valet  of  the  Privy  Chamber  in  a  "  grant 
of  the  keeping  of  Cobham  Hall,  Kent,  as 
long  as  it  remains  in  the  King's  hands  " 
(State  Papers,  Domestic  Series'). 

He  was  M.P.  for  Callington,  Cornwall, 
1601.  In  "  1604,  Jan.  4,  warrant  to  Sir 
John  Leveson  and  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham 
and  Myles  Rainsford  to  demand  all  rents 
and  debts  due  to  Lord  Cobham  attainted  and 
essin,  the  same  upon  warrant  of  the  Council." 

He  died  about  1604  and  was  presum- 
ably son  of  Humphrey  Rainsford,  who  was 
Groom  of  the  Chamber,  temp.  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
and  was  drowned  February,  1604,  when  going 
to  receive  a  gift  of  the  King  (vide  71,  '  Book 
of  Oxford.'  p.  6).  He  was  descended  from 
William  Rainsford,  who,  in  a  grant  1531, 
April,  is  described  as  Steward  of  the 
Chamber  and  Gentleman  Usher,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  will  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  left 
him  a  legacy.  He  was  apparently  son  or 
brother  of  Humphrey  Rainsford,  who,  in  a 
grant  1528,  is  styled  as  of  "  the  Privy  Buck- 
hounds  "  (State  Papers,  Domestic  Series). 

There  was  also  another  brother,  Thomas, 
who  was  in  the  service  of  Lady  Lisle,  wife 
of  Arthur  Plant  agenet,  natural  son  of 
Edward  IV.  by  Elizabeth  Lucie.  He, 
having  married,  first,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Edmund  Dudley  and  daughter  of  Edward 
Gray,  Viscount  Lisle,  married,  secondly, 
Honor  Grenville,  widow  of  Sir  John  Bassett, 
who  died  1528.  Lady  Lisle  was  one  of  the 
five  ladies  who  with  Anne  Boleyn  danced 
with  the  French  King  and  his  gentlemen 
'  D.N.B.').  In  a  letter  dated  1533,  Dec.  3, 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  writing  to  Lady  Lisle, 
thanks  her  for  her  goodness  to  her  servant 
Thomas  Rainsford,  having  had  experience  of 
the  loyalty  and  assured  honesty  of  him  and  his 
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brethren,  is  moved  to  desire  her  to  continue 
to  be  his  good  lady.  He  repents  of  having  too 
much  delighted  in  dicing  and  other  loss  of  time, 
and  says  he  is  much  bound  to  her  for  her  honour- 
able and  gentle  advertisements,  as  one  of  his 
poor  friends,  and  at  the  request  of  his  brethren, 
and  especially  of  Mr.  Rainsford,  Gentleman 
Usher,  his  long  approved  friend,  desires  her  to 
recommend  him  to  Lord  Lisle,  by  so  doing  his 
father  and  brethren  will  be  bound  to  pray  for 
her. 

Sir  Thomas  Elyot  was  High  Sheriff  and 
Member  of  Parliament  and  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1531,  Sept.  29 :  Ex- 
penses of  the  Chancery  of  Alice  Rainsford, 
£10  (State  Papers,  Domestic  Series).  She 
Was  maid  of  honour  to  Anne  Boleyn. 
Humphrey  Rainsford,  a  kinsman,  Was 
appointed  in  1485  "  Scavage  within  the 
City  of  London  and  suburbs  and  franchise 
of  the  same "  (State  Papers,  Domestic 
Series.) 

He  died  1497  s.p.,  descended  from  Sir 
John  Rainsford,  who  married  Winifred 
Pimple,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Pimple  by  Isabella  his  wife,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Sir  Richard  Cheney  of  Sheppey, 
Essex.  This  Sir  John  was  the  son  of 
Humphrey  Rainsford  of  Great  Tew,  in 
Oxfordshire,  younger  brother  of  Henry 
Rainsford.  Lord  of  Rainford,  Co.  Lanes. 
('  London  Visitations  '),  who,  about  the  year 
1440,  married  Elizabeth  Wilcots,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  John  Wiicots,  Lord  of  Great 
Tew,  by  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Cheney, 
and  by  this  marriage  became  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Tew  Magna.  Humphrey  had  a 
small  grant  of  land  in  Great  Tew  from  his 
brother  Henry.  This  line  bore,  Argent 
a  cross  sable,  with  a  bordure  of  the  same. 
Crest,  a  reindeer  statant.  The  Heralds  in 
various  visitations,  and  genealogists,  taking 
them  for  their  authority,  have  greatly 
confused  the  Sir  John  Rainsford  who  had 
the  grant  of  Hever  Court  in  1463,  with  Sir 
John  Rainsford  of  Bradfield,  Essex,  who 
died  1521.  They  state  he  had  a  sister 
Julian,  wife  of  William  Walgrave,  Sussex 
Knight.  The  Sir  John  Rainsford  who  had 
the  sister  Julian  died  at  Bradfield  1559  s.p. 
He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Edward 
Knevitt — who  also  died  in  1559.  He,  was 
the  son  of  Sir  John  Rainsford  of  Bradfield, 
who  died  1521,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  of  Colchester.  He  married,  first 
Anne  Starky,  daughter  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Starky,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  it  is  by  his  first  wife  he  had  his  son  and 
heir,  Sir  John,  who  died  1559.  His  second 
wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Flam, 


citizen  of  London  and  widow  of  Sir  John 
Shaa  or  Shaw,  Alderman  and  Mayor  of 
London,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  Edmund 
Shaa  or  Shaw,  Alderman  and  Mayor  of 
London,  by  Julian.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  Julian,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Walgrave, 
and  Audrey,  wife  of  Thomas  Darcy,  both 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Sir  John  Rains- 
ford,  Sept.  21,  1521.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Laurence  Rainsford  by  his  first  wife, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James,  first  Lord 
Saye  and  Seale.  He  married,  secondly,  Anne 
Percy,  daughter  of  Henry,  second  Earl  of 
Northumberland. 

To  return  to  Myles  Rainsford.  He 
married  Elizabeth  Norton,  whose  sister 
Anne  married  Sir  George  Coppin.  They 
were  daughters  of  Thomas  Norton,  lawyer 
and  poet,  M.P.  for  the  City  of  London,  b, 
1532,  d.  1584  ;  eldest  son,  by  his  first  wife, 
of  Thomas  Norton,  a  wealthy  citizen,  who 
purchased  of  the  Crown  the  Manor  of 
Sharpenhoe,  Beds,  and  died  March  10, 
1582-3.  Elizabeth's  father,  Thomas,  married, 
first,  Margery,  third  daughter  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  She  died,  sans  issue,  before 
1568,  and  he  married,  secondly,  her  cousin, 
Alice  Cranmer,  daughter  of  Edward 
Cranmer,  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury.  His 
first  wife's  stepfather  was  Edward  Whit- 
church,  the  Calvinistic  printer.  Calvin 
published  in  Geneva,  in  1559,  his  last  cor- 
rected version  of  '  The  Christian  Religion,' 
"  which  was  performed  in  the  house  of  his 
friend  Edward  White hurch."  Norton  was 
in  high  favour  with  Cecil.  He  wrote 
constantly  from  prison  to  his  patron  Wal- 
singham.  His  will  was  proved  by  his 
wife's  brother,  Thomas  Cranmer,  the  Re- 
gistrar of  Canterbury.  Myles' s  widow  mar- 
ried, secondly,  according  to  Chester  Waters, 
Simon  Basel  (?  Bassett)  and  had  a  son 
Simon.  She,  Oct.  31,  1634,  was  granted  a 
lease  in  reversion  to  herself  and  Miles 
Whytakers  of  part  of  the  Manor  of  Shen- 
stone,  lands  in  Duffield  and  Utteringham, 
for  the  support  of  her  children ;  and  a 
further  grant  was  made  1605,  March  15, 
to  Elizabeth  Rainsford,  for  the  use  of  her 
children,  of  land  in  Staffordshire  (State 
Papers,  Domestic  Series). 

The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  seal 
given  to  him  by  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Robert  Rainsford,  who  went  to  America  in 
1631,  which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  him, 
the  impression  being  the  head  of  Charles  I. 
ALFRED  RANSFORD. 

East  Elloe,  Austin  Street,  Hunstanton. 
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GLASS-PAINTERS   OF  YORK. 

(See  ante,  12  S.  viii.  127,  323,  364,  406,  442, 
485  ;  ix.  21,  61,  103,  163,  204,  245,  268, 
323,  363,  404,  442,  483.) 

THE  BARNETT  FAMILY  (continued  f romp  ASS). 

FRANCIS    BARNETT   and   Mr.    Maycock   re- 
moved  to   Leith.      Maycock   formulated   a  ' 
project  to  establish  a  school  of  ecclesiastical  j 
art -workers,    but    this    scheme    proving    a ' 
failure  he  went  to  Birmingham  and  worked  I 
as    a    draughtsman    with    the    well-known 
firm   of   glass -painters,  John  Hardman   and 
Son,  intimately  connected  with  the  Gothic  ; 
revival  under  Pugin.      He  ultimately  took 
up  his  residence  at  Bristol,  where  he  esta- 
blished himself  as  an  architect  and  draughts- 
man for  glass  and  died  soon  after.    Francis 
Barnett  remained  at  Leith  and  met  with 
much   success   as   a   glass-painter,    in    1894 
the  firm  being  known  as  Barnett  and  Son, 
and    the    address    101,  Constitution  Street, 
Leith. 

Mark  Barnett  and  his  son  Henry,  born 
1832,  went  to  Newcastle  and  entered  the 
studio  of  Wailes,  the  glass -painter,  who 
also  was  much  patronized  by  Pugin.  He, 
however,  did  not  stay  long  in  Newcastle, 
but  returned  to  York  and  joined  Messrs. 
T.  and  W.  Hodgson,  plumbers  and  glaziers, 
who  had  formed  a  plan  to  establish  them- 
selves as  glass -painters.  This  project  not 
meeting  with  the  success  anticipated,  Mark 
Barnett  went  to  London  and  afterwards 
to  Manchester,  where  he  died.  His  son 
Henry,  before  his  father's  removal  to  New- 
castle, had  been  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Bell, 
silversmith,  of  York,  but  not  liking  the 
business  he  was  released  and  became  a 
student  at  the  York  School  of  Design. 
He  worked  with  his  father  for  a  short  time 
at  Messrs.  Wailes's,  and  afterwards  started 
a  portrait  club  at  £2  per  head.  He  gave 
this  up,  however,  and  started  in  business 
for  himself  as  a  glass -painter  in  Newcastle, 
where  he  was  fairly  successful,  having  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, but  having  extravagant  tastes  and 
as  the  result  of  taking  a  seaside  residence 
at  Tynemouth  he  became  insolvent  and 
died.  His  son,  the  Rev.  Canon  Edmund 
Barnett,  who  kindly  supplied  the  above 
particulars,  was  for  many  years  priest  in 
charge  at  Felton,  Northumberland. 

Several  members  of  the  Barnett  family 
were  highly  gifted  as  musicians.  John 
Joseph  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 


York  Philharmonic  Society,  previous  to  the 
formation  of  which  he  and  other  enthusiasts 
met  at  each  other's  houses.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  waits  at  Christmas -time.  His  son 
Alfred,  who  died  under  age,  was  a  skilful 
'cello  player,  and  died  as  the  result  of  a 
chill  caught  whilst  returning  from  a  musical 
evening  at  Whit  well,  near  York. 

WORKS. 

Barnett  and  Sons. 

Hessle,  near  Hull. 

1845.  East  window  of  Chapter  House. 

1846.  Nave,  York  Minster.     St.  Stephen 

and  St.  Lawrence. 

1850.  Bradford.     St.  Matthew's  Church, 

Banktop.  Three-light  window. 
Crucifixion,  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Thomas. 

1850-51.  St.  George's  Church,  York. 
Three  windows. 

1851.  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Micklegate, 

York.       East    window,  now    re- 
moved to  north  side  of  chancel. 
Francis  Barnett. 

1844.  Exhibition  of  window  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  York. 

1850.  Drighlington.        Window    in    the 

style  of  the  "Five  Sisters" 
window  in  York  Minster. 

1851.  Window    exhibited    at    the    Great 

Exhibition. 
1854.     Burneston  Church.     All  but  East 

window. 
Burley  Church,  near  Leeds.    East 

window. 
Brighouse.      St.  Martin's  Church. 

Four  Evangelists  and   SS.  Peter 

and  Paul. 

1856.  Grosmont  Church,  near  Whitby. 

1857.  Leeds.    St.  Luke's  Church.    Figure 

of  St.  Luke  and  medallions. 
Leeds.   Trinity  Church.    St.  John. 
1861.     Bradford.    Low  Moor. 
1866.     Chapel  Allerton.     Three  windows. 
Kirk    Deighton    Church.         East 
window. 

Henry  Mark  Barnett. 

1863.     Boroughbridge  Church.  Clerestory. 

Te  Deum. 

Whitcham  Church,  Cumberland. 
Patrick  Brompton.      East  end  of 

south  aisle. 
1866.     Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

JOHN  A.  KNOWLES. 
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LINDUM  COLONIA  AND  ITS 
NEIGHBOURS. 

LINDUM  occurs  in  the  fourth-century 
'  Itinerarium  Antonini '  in  the  Britannic 
Routes  numbered  V.,  VI.  and  VIII.  The 
four  Roman  stations  that  were  nearest  to 
Lindum  were  within  26  miles  of  that  city, 
and  no  other  Roman  town  is  known  by 
name  in  the  area  of  40  miles  by  14  in  which 
these  stations  lie.  Every  member  of  this 
compact  group  of  five  Britanno -Roman 
towns  presents  a  Germanic  name,  and  even 
the  variants  are  Germanic. 

No  form  is  changed  in  the  following 
analytical  table  except  "  Margitudo."  This 
presents  the  Germanic  name  "  Margi " 
coupled  with  the  impossible  form  "  tudo," 
in  "which  d  misrepresents  n. 


Route. 

Stopping 
Place. 

Germanic. 

Proper 
Name. 

Par- 
ticle. 

Common 
Noun. 

V. 
VI. 
V.    VI. 
VI. 

V. 

vni. 
vin. 

VIII. 

vni. 

Ageloco 
Segeloci 
Crococalano 
Lindo 
Margiduno 
Margituno 
Caiisennis 

Agel 
Segel 
Croco 
Lind 
Margi 

Causi 

oc 
oc 
ca 

Ian 

dun 
tun 

"Agel"  (a)  is  Alemannic.  It  is  the 
weakened  form  of  Agili  which  appears  in 
*'  Agilimund,"  the  name  of  a  king  of  the 
Quadi  (c.  360)  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus.  Alemannic  a  postulates  O.E. 
£E,  and  that  appears  in  the  "  Aighelestorp," 
"  Aiglestorp,"  of  Domesday  Book  for  Lin- 
colnshire. 

"  Segel  "  is  found  in  "  Seglebi,"  and 
"  Segleslei."  These  forms  severally  indicate 
O.E.  *Segelanby  and  *Segelesleage,  and 
they  respectively  occur  in  Domesday  Book 
for  Staffs  and  Leicester. 

The  particle  "  oc  "  is  found  in  O.E.  names 
like  Puttoc,  Bernoc,  Willoc.  In  Alemannic  oc 
was  eventually  shifted  to  oh  (=och)  ;  cp. 
Peroh,  Rathoh,  Ruadoh,  in  Paul  Piper's 
Index  to  the  '  Libri  Confraternitatum 
Sancti  Galli  Augiensis  Fabariensis  '  (1884). 

"  Lind  "  equates  Germanic  *linth-  ;  Ale- 
mannic *lindi.  Cp.  Old  High  Dutch  proper 
names  like  "  Lindolf,"  "  Lindrat  "  ;  also 
"  Lindiacum,"  and  "  Lindeorde  "  in  Domes- 
day Book  for  Worcestershire  (  =  Lindan- 
wurthe).  "  Lindesig,"  our  Lindsey,  presents 
Alemannic  Lindi  with  the  strong  possessive. 
The  true  O.E.  form  is  lit. 


"  Croco  "  (o)  is  the  Latinization  of  an 
Alemannic  *Crouco,  Suevic  *Crougo.  These 
forms  are  postulated  by  the  possessives 
"  Croucin "  and  "  Crougin."  An  earlier 
*Crauc  is  indicated  and  this,  when  adopted 
by  the  Angles,  became  "  Creac-,"  according 
to  rule.  Crocus  was  the  name  of  the 
Alemannic  king  who  was  with  the  Emperor 
Constantius  Chlorus  at  York  in  A.D.  306, 
when  the  latter  died  there.  He  was  the 
chief  agent  in  securing  the  accession  of 
Constantino  the  Great  to  the  imperial 
throne. 

"  Margi  "  is  the  uninfected  form  of  the 
headword  in  the  Upper  German  "  Merge - 
rat  " — a  name  recorded  in  P.P.  Cp. 
"  Merge -sceat  "  in  the  '  Liber  Vitae  Dunel- 
mensis '  (misread  Mergessent).  Margi  be- 
came "  Marchi,"  "  Merche,"  in  Alemannic, 
and  also  in  Mercian  English.  It  is  the 
etymon  of  the  folk-name  of  the  Myrgingas 
of  "  Widslth."  The  sequence  of  vocalic 
change  is  "  Margi,"  *Meargi,  *Miergi, 
"Myrg." 

"  Caus  "  is  the  headword  in  such  Ale- 
mannic names  as  "  Causelm,"  "  Causipert," 
indexed  in  P.P.  It  also  occurs  unshifted 
as  regards  its  initial  in  "  Pertigausu,"  in 
the  same  authority.  "  Perti  =  Parti,  Porti. 
"  Caus  "  postulates.  Germanic  *Gaus,  O.E. 
*Geas,  "  Ges,"  and  that  we  get  in  "  Gesseg," 
misread  "  Gesecg."  Causennse  in  Route  V., 
at  26  m.p.  from  Lindum,  is  now  Keisby. 
"  Causi  "  in  O.E.,  when  adopted,  became 
successively  *Ceasi,  *Ciesi,  *Ciesa.  The 
last  yielded  *Ciesanby,  the  "  Chiesebi  "  of 
Domesday  Book. 

The  Alemannic  collective  particle  that 
corresponds  to  Gothic  ga,  O.E.  ge,  is  "  ca." 

"  -Ian  "  is  also  Alemannic.  Its  vowel  d 
postulates  an  O.E.  (%  and  an  Icelandic  a  ; 
cp.,  Agel,  O.E.  ^Egel,  above.  Hence 
"  calan  "  exactly  responds  to  O.E.  "  gelsen," 
which  means  temporary  grants  or  leases  of 
land. 

"  tun  "  is  Germanic  *tun,  our  "  town," 
Upper  German  zaun. 

"  dun  "  is  Germanic  *dun,  our  "  down." 
It  is  not  Celtic  dun — here. 

Cols.  3,  4  and  5  severally  present  six 
Germanic  proper  names,  two  Germanic 
particles,  and  three  Germanic  common 
nouns.  The  neglect  of  these  truths  by 
English  scholars  is  one  reason  why  Mercia 
has  no  history  before  A.D.  600. 

ALFRED  ANSCOMBE. 

30,  Albany  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N.4. 
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PRINCIPAL   LONDON   COFFEE-HOUSES,   TAVERNS,  AND   INNS    IN   THE 

EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

(See  12  S.  vii.  485;  ix.  85,  105,  143,  186,  226,  286,  306,  385,  426,  504.) 
(An  asterisk 


*Six  Bells 

South  Sea 
Southampton 

*  Southampton  Arms 
Spotted  Dog 

Spread  Eagle 


Spread  Eagle 
Spread  Eagle 

Spring  Garden 

Spring  Garden 

Spur 

Spur 


Staffordshire 
Standard 


Standard    ("  Royal 
Standard  ") 


Stanhope  Arms 
Star  . . 


Star 

Star 

Star 

Star  and  Garter 
Star  and  Garter 

Star  and  Garter 

Stewart's  (some- 

times Stuart's) 
Stock  Exchange 


denotes  that  the  house  still  exists  as  a  tavern,  inn  or  public-house 

— in  many  cases  rebuilt.) 
King's  Road,  Chelsea 


Broad  Street 1720 

Southampton   Buildings,   Chan- 
cery Lane 

Hampstead  Road,  Camden  Town 
Bird  Street,  Oxford  Road 

Opposite  Catherine  Street,  Strand     1768 

1789 

1793 


Charles  Street,  Cavendish  Square 

At  Corner  of  Pratt  Street,  Lam-  1779 

beth 
Formerly  "  Great  Place,"   near       — 

Stepney  Church 

Near  Newington  Green  . .          . .  1760 

Fish  Street  Hill 1732 

Near  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  South-  1708 

wark  1720 


Xew  Belton  Street,  Long  Acre . . 
Strand 


Leicester  Fields  .  . 


Strand,  near  Charing  Cross 

Between  the  Mint  and  Dirty 
Lane  in  Southwark 

High  Holborn,  near  Great  Turn- 
stile 

Edgware  Road 

Mortlake 

East  Greenwich 
New  Bond  Street 


1732 
1724 


1780 
1788 


Opposite  the  Tennis  Court,  Hay-     1789 
market 

By     the     Monument,     between     1732 
Fish  Street  Hill  and  Pudding 
Lane  1735 


1745 
1752 


1708 
1745 


London  Museum  ;  water-colour  draw- 
ing by  Philip  Norman. 

Daily  Courant,  Nov.  22. 

Bell's  '  Fleet  Street  in  Seven  Cen- 
turies,' p.  443. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

London  Museum :  pewter  tankard 
(A2741) 

'  The  Art  of  Living  in  London.' 

'  Life's  Painter  of  Variegated  Cha- 
racters.' 

"  An  excellent  house.  The  bar  pre- 
sents a  young  and  sprightly  widow 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  '  On  ne 
peut  tenir  centre  ses  charmes.'  " — 
Roach. 

Larwood,  p.  140. 

Chancellor's  '  Strand,'  p.  329. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix..   1916. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Lyson's   '  Environs   of   London,'  iii., 

427. 

The  Public  Ledger,  Apr.  3. 
The  Dover  coach  started  here. 
'  A  New  View  of  London,'  i.  78. 
Weekly  Journal  or  Saturday's  Post, 

Oct.   1. 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.   382. 

Daily  Journal,  Oct.  21. 
Larwood,  p.  322. 
Midd.   and   Herts   '  N.  &  Q.,'    1898, 

iv.  128. 

Public  Advertiser,  Sept.  15. 
Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 
Annual    Feast     of     the    Society    of 

Artists. 

Macmichael's  '  Charing  Cross,'  p.  91. 
Simpson's     '  London    Taverns     and 

Masonry,'   p.    41. 

G.  Parker's  '  Life's  Painter  of  Varie- 
gated Characters.' 
'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 

p.   83. 
The     Weekly     Oracle     or     Universal 

Library,  Feb.  1. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 
Walpole     Society,     vol.    ix.,     1921. 

plate  xxix. 

'  A  New  View  of  London,'  i.  78. 
Rocque's  '  Survey.' 


1708     '  A  New  View  of  London,'  i.  78. 

Simpson's  '  Suburban  Taverns,'  p.  52. 
1731     '  The  Taste  of  the  Town  ;  or ,  A  Guide 

to  all  Public  Diversions,'  p.  60. 
London  Museum:   sketch  by   J.   T. 

Wilson  (A22020). 

1775     Dartmouth  MSS.,  1896,  ii.  334. 
1780     Public  Advertiser,  Jan.  5. 
1777     Doily  Advertiser,  June  21. 
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Stratford 

.  .      Oxford  Street       .  .      '     .  . 

1764 

Levand< 

1789 

Parker's 

Sugar  Loaf  .  . 

.  .      Fleet  Street 

1737 

Andersc 

1756 

Hammc 

Sugar  Loaf  .  . 

Bishopsgate  Street 

1732 

pp.  5 
'  Parish 

p.    38 

Sun 

Ludgate   Hill   with  a  back  en- 

— . 

'  Londc 

trance  from  Stationers'  Court 

1903, 

Sun 

Aldersgate 



Brit.  Mi 

Sun 

Fetter  Lane 

1754 

Levand< 

Sun 

.  .     Clare  Street 

1723 

Lane's  ' 

Sun 

Sun 

Sun  (Bell  and  Sun) 


Sun 

Sun     . . 

Sun  and  Punchbowl . 

Sunder  land's  , 


1724 
1733 


Bed  Lyon    Street,   Red  Lyon  1720 

Fields 

Bound  Court  Strand     .  .      . .  1754 

King  Street,  Westminster      . .  1733 


Upper  Shadwell/between  King      1745 
David  Lane  and    Cutthroat 
Lane 

Barnes    .  — 


High  Holborn    .  . 
Warwick  Lane. . 


1761 
1710 


(To  be  continued.) 


Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Parker's  '  Variegated  Characters.' 

Anderson's  '  Constitutions,'  p.   336. 

Hammond,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix., 
pp.  5-18. 

'  Parish  Clerks'  Remarks  of  London,' 
p.  389. 

'  London  Topographical  Record,' 
1903,  ii.  92. 

Brit.  Mus.,  SloaneMSS.  4066,  p.  297. 

Levander,  A.Q.C.,  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Lane's  '  Handy  Book,'  p.  167. 

Daily  Journal,  Oct.  9. 

Daily  Journal,  Jan.  8.  "  On  Friday 
night  two  footpads  stopt  a  coach 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  Play- 
house in  which  was  Mr.  Lucas  who 
keeps  the  Sun  Tavern  in  Clare 
Street,  near  Clare  Market,  and 
robb'd  him  of  about  fourteen 
Shillings." 

Larwood,  p.  498. 

Daily  Courant,  Sept.  26. 

Levander,  A.Q.C..  vol.  xxix.,  1916. 

Daily  Journal,  Oct.  30.  "  Yesterday 
there  was  a  rehearsal  at  the  Sun 
Tavern,  King  Street,  Westminster, 
of  the  Ode  for  his  Majesty's  Birth- 
day composed  by  Colley  Cibber, 
Esq.,  Poet  Laureate,  and  set  to 
Music  by  John  Eccles,  Esq." 

Rocque's  '  Survey.' 


London  Museum :  pewter  tankard 
(r.  1529).  Kept  by  J.  Sanster. 

Sadler's  '  Life  of  T.  Dunckerley,' 
1891,  p.  116. 

'  London  Topographical  Record,' 
1903,  ii.  105. 

J.  PAUL  DE  CASTRO. 


A  ROYAL  CHARTER  HITHERTO  APPARENTLY 
UNPUBLISHED    (see  ante,  p.   481). — In    con- 1 
tinuation    of    my   note    on    Bitton    at    the 
reference  just  cited,  may  I  add  the  follow- 
ing.    The  footnote  should  have  run  thus  : — 

The  Rev.  Charles    Taylor,  F.S.A.,  an  acknow- 
ledged authority,  considers,  on    a  review  of  the  ' 
available  evidence,  that  the  estate  of  Dons  (King's 
thegn  in  1086)  on  his  death  passed  to  the  Crown, 
and  remained  with  it   till  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  j 
together   with   the     King's    estate    in    Domesday  j 
Book,    and    that    from    these    combined    estates  j 
Henry  II.   carved  out   first  a  manor  for  Robert  j 
FitzHarding,    and    then     ahpther    for    Adam    de  j 
Damneville. 

The  former  part  of  this  view  seems 
highly  probable,  especially  as  no  doubt 
Dons  held  his  land  in  soccage  of  the  King. 
However,  on  mature  consideration  I  still 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  Adam  de  Dam- 
neville acquired,  whether  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  simply  that  manor  of  Bitton 


(possibly  including  Dons'  estate),  no  more 
and  no  less,  which  had  been  originally  granted 
by  Henry,  when  only  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  Count  of  Anjou,  in  1151  to  Robert 
FitzHarding  I.  A  comparison  of  Richard 
I.'s  charter,  which  certainly  must  repeat 
the  very  wording  of  his  father's  charter, 
with  the  charter  of  1151  seems  to  afford 
strong  evidence  to  that  effect.  In  the  latter 
charter  the  land  granted  is  determined  so, 
— manerium  Bethone  cum  omnibus  appen- 
diciis  suis.  In  the  former,  manerium  de 
Betton  cum  omnibus  pertinenciis  suis.  A 
divided  manor  it  became,  but  apparently 
not  till  after  Adam  de  Damneville  had 
acquired  it,  and  it  became  his,  I  fancy, 
tenendum  de  capitali-  Domino  feodi,  to  be 
held,  that  is,  in  this  case  of  the  King,  who 
merely,  as  I  have  said  before,  "conceded 
and  confirmed"  it  as  Richard  his  son  did. 
It  would  follow  also  that  the  manor  would 


mid 
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all  the  same  be  held,  at  any  rate  nominally,  j 
"  as  of  the  Honour  of  Berkeley,"  and  that  the  j 
lords   of  Berkeley  would  retain   a  more  or 
less    shadowy  mesne    tenancy  there.     It  is, 
however,    impossible    to    dogmatize    in   the 
absence  of  exact  proof. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  third  portion 
of  Bitton  mentioned  in  Domesday  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  Church  land. 

CHARLES  SWYNNERTON. 

GRIFFITH  WILLIAMS,  WINCHESTER 
SCHOLAR,  entered  the  College  in  1541,  aged 
15,  from  Fullerton.  The  Rev.  H.  de 
Vocht  (English  Historical  Review,  vol.  xxxi., 
p.  234)  includes  him  among  the  New  College , 
Fellows  "  who  were  to  be  amongst  the  most 
learned  of  the  Romanists  under  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,"  but  though  he  became  Chan- 
cellor of  Worcester  under  Mary,  he  obtained  I 
prebends  at  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Wells 
tinder  Elizabeth  and  died  in  possession  of 
them  in  1573  (see  Wood.  'Fasti,'  i.,  134; 
Gee,  'Elizabethan  Clergy,'  p.  271). 

Father  de  Vocht  has  also  fallen  into 
error  in  describing  John  Boxall  as  Dean  of 
Winchester  (at  p.  234),  and  Thomas  Harding 
as  Warden  of  New  College  (at  p.  242) ;  but 
the  wonder  is  that  a  Belgian  writing  about 
English  ecclesiastics  of  this  confused  period 
should  be  able  to  do  so  without  making  more 
slips.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

"  JOURNEY." — It  may  be  of  interest  to 
draw  attention  to  the  word  "  journey  "  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  The  Morning 
Post  of  Nov.  29,  as  meaning,  apparently, 
a  row  or  line  of  loaded  trams.  The  '  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary '  does  not  give  this 
specialized  meaning  of  the  word  : — • 

While  miners  were  driving  a  new  heading  at 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Colliery,  Abercarn,  near 
Newport,  they  broke  through  to  an  old  working, 
where  they  found  a  journey  of  loaded  trams, 
which,  it  is  said,  were  filled  just  before  an  explosion  i 
which  took  place  43  years  ago.  J.  R.  H. 

THE  WOODMONGERS'  COMPANY. — As  long 
ago  as  6  S.  xii.  (1885),  somebody  inquired 
what  had  become  of  the  Woodmongers' 
records.  As  far  as  I  know,  they  have 
not  yet  been  discovered.  Mr.  Hylton  B. 
Dale  last  Midsummer  Day  gave  a  most 
interesting  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Woodmongers  before  the 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Coal  Merchants. 
He  has  since  then  considerably  expanded  his 
paper,  the  first  instalment  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  The  Coal  Merchant  and  Shipper 
(Dec.  10).  The  series  is  to  be  illustrated. 

L.  L.  K. 


"A  WALKING  DICTIONARY." — The 
'  N.E.D.'  has  "  a  living  dictionary"  (Mac- 
aulay,  1849)  and  "a  walking  dictionary" 
(Selous,  1893).  The  phrase  in  question  is 
much  older.  George  Chapman  (1609)  in 
his  '  Euthymiae  Raptus '  has  these  lines  : — 

Skill,  that  doth  produce 

But  tearmes  and  tongues,  and  parroting  of  arte, 
Without  that  powre  to  rule  the  errant  part, 
Is  that  which  some  call  learned  ignorance, 
A  serious  trifle,  error  in  a  trance  ; 
And  let  a  scholar  all  earthly  volumes  carrie, 
He  will  be  but  a  walking  dictionarie, 
A  mere  articulate  clocke,  that  doth  but  speake 
By  others  arts. 

The  reader  who,  like  myself,  cannot  turn 
to  the  original  may  find  the  passage  in 
Edward  Farr's  '  Select  Poetry '  (Cambridge, 
1847),  at  p.  253. 

RICHARD  H.  THORNTON. 

Portland,  Oregon. 

SOUTH. — This  word  appears  to  be  derived 
from  an  original  sn-ter  (Welsh,  hanner, 
"  half,"  Bret.,  hanter).  South  would  then 
mean  "half  (day),  noon."  Cf.  W.,  hanner 
dydd,  "noon"  (lit.  "half  day"),  and  Fr, 
midi,  "  noon,  south."  E.  SIBREE. 

Bristol. 

NELSON'S  DAUGHTER  :  DATE  OF  BIRTH. — 
As  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Nelson's  daughter 
is  usually  given  as  having  occurred  in  1801, 
a  copy  of  enclosed  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  of 
interest  to  your  readers  : — 

Baptisms  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  1800. 
May  13,  Horatia  Xelson  Thompson.     Born  29th 
Oct.,  1800. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  out  of  the  Register. 
Book  of  Baptisms  belonging  to  the  Parish  of 
St.  Marylebone,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  ex- 
tracted this  Twenty-first  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Five. 
As  witness  my  hand. 

BEXJ.  LAURENCE,  Curate. 
E.  E.  LEGGATT. 


WE  must  request  correspondents  desiring  in- 
formation on  family  matters  of  only  private  interest 
to  affix  their  names  and  addresses  to  their  queries 
in  order  that  answers  may  be  sent  to  them  direct. 


"  MATA  HARI'S  "  YOUTH. — Though  con- 
temporary history  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  sensibly  affected  by  the  death,  at  Vin- 
cennes  in  1917,  of  the  spy  generally  known 
under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  "  Mata  Hari,"  it 
would  not  be  without  interest  to  try  and 
clear  up  the  obscure  past  of  this  infamous 
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woman,  whom  recent  incidents — as  little 
"literary  "  as  possible — in  Paris  have  brought 
anew  to  the  surface  of  journalistic  pub- 
licity. Everyone  knows  that  "  Mata  Hari's  " 
tragic  death  forms  one  of  the  most  pathetic 
chapters  of  Senor  Blasco  Ibanez's  novel 
'  Mare  Nostrum,'  translated  into  English 
by  Miss  Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan  in  New 
York  and  written  in  Paris  between  August 
and  December,  1917.  When  the  author  of 
the  present  note  spoke  last  with  Senor 
Blasco  in  Nizza,  in  July,  1921,  the  famous 
novelist  told  him  that  previous  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  book  there  had  appeared  "  an 
English  novel  "  on  the  subject  of  "  Mata 
Hari,"  which,  he  added,  had  been  totally 
superseded  by  his  own  fiction.  In  vain  has 
the  author  of  this  note  and  biographer  of 
Blasco  Ibafiez  tried  to  discover  this  mys- 
terious English  novel ;  his  efforts  have  been 
useless  till  the  present  date.  AH  that  he 
has  found  in  English  about  "  Mata  Hari  " 
are  the  few  pages  of  Captain  F.  Tuohy  in 
his  volume  on  '  The  Secret  Corps.'  But 
apart  from  the  special  question  of  biblio- 
graphical detail,  it  would  be  of  real  interest 
to  try  and  reconcile  by  ascertained  fact  the 
numerous  contradictions  which  prevail  in 
the  recent  articles  of  French  journalists 
about  "  Mata  Hari's  "  former  ^ife  and  her 
debuts  in  the  career  of  a  professional  music- 
hall  dancer.  And,  generally  speaking,  it 
would  certainly  be  a  useful  task  to  raise  at 
last  the  mysterious  veil  which  covers  the 
youth  of  this  baneful  "  morning  bird  "- 
such,  we  are  told,  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Hindustani  nom  de  guerre  adopted  by  M.  G. 
Zelle.  PROFESSOR  C.  PITOLLET. 

Paris. 

THE  PICTURES  IN  THE  HERMITAGE  AT 
PETROGRAD. — Is  anything  yet  known  with 
certainty  as  to  the  fate  of  this  historica1 
collection  ?  It  was  stated  at  one  time  that 
the  pictures  had  been  removed  to  Moscow  for 
security,  and  stored  away  there  in  cellars  ; 
but  is  this  correct  ?  CURIOUS. 

SIR  RICHARD  WOOLFE. — In  the  library  of 
a  Welsh  mansion  there  is  a  series  of  letters 
from  this  gentleman,  dated  between  the 
years  1735  and  1755,  and  written  sometimes 
from  Lincoln's  Inn  and  sometimes  from  the 
"  Duchy  office."  Can  anyone  give  me 
any  information  about  him  ?  Was  he  a 
Barrister  and  was  the  "  Duchy  office  "  that 
of  Lancaster  or  of  Cornwall  ? 

JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 

Chester. 


SCHOOL    HOLIDAYS. — I    possess    a    pro- 
spectus   of   a   ladies'    school    of    the   Early 
|  Victorian  period,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy: — 

PRIVATE  EDUCATION. 

Mrs.  Howes,  who  has  been  seven  years  Governess 
to  Lady  Mary  Bertie  (under  the  Patronage  of  the 
Duchess  of  Ancaster,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Miss  Litteljohn,  a  gentlewoman  perfectly  qualified 
to  educate  Young  Ladies)  purposes  taking  eight, 
intending  to  teach  them  English  and  French 
grammatically,  History,  Geography,  and  all 
Kinds  of  Needle  Work,  at  One  Hundred  Guineas 
a  Year — Masters  for  all  other  Branches  of  Educa- 
tion, and  Washing  to  be  paid  for  separately. 
No  Entrance  is  expected,  or  any  Holidays  kept. 
The  Young  Ladies  will  visit  their  Friends  when 
they  think  proper  to  send  for  them. 

The  Situation,  No.   10,  Great  Titchfield  Street, 

Cavendish  Square. 

Anent  the  remark,  "  No  Entrance  is 
I  expected,  or  any  Holidays  kept,"  &c., 
I  when  did  the  present  custom  of  set  holidays 
i  become  general  ?  R.  E.  THOMAS. 

SMOKERS'  FOLK-LORE. — Three  Cigarettes 
I  from  one  Match.  What  is  the  origin  of  this 
!  superstition,  so  common  during  the  war, 
|  that  the  owner  of  the  third  cigarette  will  be 
I  unlucky  ?  F.  B.  M. 

ANTHONY  BERTOLACCI. — He  was  the  son 
of  a  judge  in  Corsica  who  had  served  the 
royal  French  government  there  and  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  against  the  French 
Revolution.  When  we  were  in  possession 
of  the  island  in  1793-5  his  father  was  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Civil  and  Criminal  Jurisdiction.  Under 
the  British  administration  the  Hon.  Frederic 
North  was  secretary,  as  well  as  private 
secretary  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  Viceroy, 
and  Anthony  Bertolacci  was  assistant  in 
the  secretary's  office.  When  we  retired 
from  Corsica  in  1795,  young  Bertolacci 
accompanied  North  to  England,  and  in  1798 
to  Ceylon  as  his  "  private  secretary  for 
French  correspondence,"  North  having  been 
appointed  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

North  left  Ceylon  in  1805,  but  Bertolacci, 
who  had  become  Postmaster-General  of  the 
island  and  "  Commissary  of  Musters,"  re- 
mained. He  became  Auditor-General  in 
1811  and  retired  in  1814.  In  1817  he 
published  a  book,  '  A  View  of  the  Agricul- 
tural, Commercial  and  Financial  Interests 
of  Ceylon  '• — the  only  work  ever  written 
on  the  economics  or  economic  history  of 
Ceylon. 

Required  the  date  and  place  of  his  death. 

His  second  son,  Robert  William,  was  an 
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officer  of  the  French  Royal  Stud.  He 
married  at  Abbeville,  on  June  22,  1836, 
Cecilia  Cobham,  youngest  daughter  of 
Joseph  Martin,  Esq.,  of  Greenwich.  Another 
son,  Frank  Robert,  married  at  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury,  June  11,  1844,  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  J.  Sanson,  Esq.,  of  Derby. 

Anthony  Bertolacci  seems  to  have ; 
married  an  Englishwoman.  Who  was  she,  j 
and  what  were  the  date  and  place  of  their  j 


marriage 


PENRY  LEWIS. 


TITLE  OF  "  K.H." — Were  Knights  of  | 
the  Hanoverian  Order  called  "  Sir  "  ? 

PENRY   LEWIS. 

STOMP,  THE  MINIATURIST. — Is  there  a 
record,  dated,  of  those  whom  Stomp,  the 
miniaturist,  painted  ?  Did  he  ever  "  reduce  " 
a  larger  portrait  to  the  size  of  a  miniature  ? 

E.  G.  H. 

CHRISTMAS  TREES. — The  editors  of  the 
French  journal  Evangile  et  Libert  e  have 
raised  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Christ- 
mas trees,  and  several  correspondents 
have  written  that  they  were  originated  at 
Strasburg  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Do  our  English  authorities  agree  with 
this  ?  A.  D.  T. 

[See  11  S.  x.  486 — 10  S.  ix.  4.— 7  S.  vi.  484; 
vii.  247,  311  ;  x.  504  ;  xi.  93  ;  xii.  492 — 3  S.  viii. 
489,  491—2  S.  i.  191  ;  iv.  505  ;  x.  363  ;  iii.  148 — 
1  S.  viii.  619.] 

BLESSED  OLIVER  PLUNKET. — Archbishop 
Plunket  was  executed  at  Tyburn,  July  1, 
1681.  Dr.  Richard  Challoner,  in  his  'Mem- 
oirs of  Missionary  Priests,'  says  that  the 
archbishop  was  "  suffered  to  hang  till  he  ex- 
pired," and  gives  as  his  authority,  "  his- 
torians of  those  times."  I  can  find  many 
who  give  an  account  of  the  execution  without 
entering  into  details,  but  I  cannot  discover 
the  authority  for  Challoner's  statement,  which 
implies  that  the  death  sentence  in  its  usual 
horrible  form — disembowelling  alive,  &c. — 
was  not  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Arch- 
bishop Plunket.  I  should  be  very  grateful 
for  a  reference  to  a  contemporary  historian. 
ETHELBERT  HORNE. 

Downside  Abbey,  Bath. 

VILLEBOIS,  PICTURE  PAINTER. — Was  there 
ever  an  artist  of  this  name,  and,  if  so,  when 
and  where  did  he  flourish  ?  I  have  seen  an 
oil  painting  attributed  to  him  in  a  catalogue, 
and  priced  at  £200  ;  but  I  am  unable  to  dis- 
cover such  a  painter  in  the  numerous  works 
I  have  consulted  and  doubt  if  such  ever 
existed.  T. 


.CEREMONIAL  VESTMENTS  OF  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY. —  Is  any  detailed  publication  upon 
this  interesting  subject  available  to  the 
general  body  of  citizens  ?  Allusion,  was 
made  in  the  Press  to  the  special  robe  worn 
by  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Darling 
on  St.  Andrew's  day 

J.  LANDFEAR  LUCAS. 
-101,  Piccadilly. 

STEPHEN  CAESAR  LEMAISTRE,  Puisne 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal, 
appears  to  have  matriculated  at  Oxford 
from  Christ  Church,  April  1,  1758,  aged  20. 
When  and  where  was  he  called  to  the  bar  ? 
His  father,  Caesar  Lemeistre,  who  died 
Feb.  21,  1758,  is  described  as  of  Bow  Street. 
Who  was  his  mother  ?  G.  F.1  R.  B. 

HENRY  JAMES  VINCENT  KEMBLE,  the 
younger  son  of  Charles  Kemble,  the  actor. 
When  and  where  did  he  die  ?  W^as  he 
ever  married  ?  G.  F.  R.  B. 

G.  E.  J.  POWELL.  —  Along  with  Eirikr 
Magnusson  he  brought  out,  in  1864,  a  trans- 
lation of  Icelandic^  legends  collected  by 
John  Arneson.  Any  ana  concerning  Mr. 
Powell  would  be  esteemed. 

ANEURIN  WILLIAMS. 

Menai  View,  Xortli  Road,  Carnarvon. 

"  DRUG  IN  THE  MARKET."—  Has  any  fresh 
light  been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  this 
phrase  ?  The  '  N.E.D.'  gives  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  the  expression  in  Fuller's 
'  Worthies.'  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose 
any  connexion  with  the  '  Pharmacopoeia.' 
H.  W.  DICKINSON. 

AUTHOR  WANTED.  —  Can  anyone  tell  me  where 
the  words  "  Not  lost,  but  gone  before  "  occur  ? 
I  have  traced  something  of  the  kind  to  Seneca, 
and  "  not  dead  but  gone  before  "  occurs,  I  fancy, 
somewhere  in  Lodge.  ,  C.  J.  MAGBATH. 

[See  8  S.  v.  208,  351  —  5  S.  iv.  499,  527  ;  v.  60  ; 
x.  162—4  S.  ii.  404;  v.  185,  351,  458;  viii.  34, 
426;  ix.  103,  373,  476,  522;  xi.  27,  46,  330  — 

3  S.  x:.  345,  404,  460  ;  xi.  163  —  2  S.  iii.  12,  56.     The 
passage  in  Seneca  is  referred  to  more  than  once. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  reference  is  that  afc 

4  S.  v.  351,  to  a  fragment  of  Antiphanes  (ix)  :  — 

nv  yap  redvacriv  a\\a.  r)jv  avrfjv  55oi/ 


Many  epitaphs  and  poerns  are  quoted  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence.] 

AUTHOR  OP  POEM  WANTED.  —  Who  was  the 
author  of  a  poem  entitled  '  Harry,'  published  in 
1877  (Macmillan)  ;  the  title  page  states  it  is 
"  by  the  author  of  '  Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal.  V 
By  the  same  author,  ;  The  Runaway,'  "a  story 
for  the  young."  '  Harry  '  was  dedicated  to 
Menella  Smedley.  R.  M. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  OPENING  A  COFFIN. 
(US.  xii.  300,  363,  388,  448,  465.) 

SEVERAL  correspondents  were  good  enough 
to  reply  to  my  query  given  ?.t  the  first 
reference,  but  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  the  general  result  of  the  information 
was  that  there  is  no  authentic  case  of 
the  kind  which  is  popularly  thought  to 
be  common.  Judge,  therefore,  of  my  interest 
when  about  June  last  accounts  were  given 
in  the  daily  Press  of  what  seemed,  on 
the  face  of  it,  to  be  a  thoroughly  reliable 
instance  of  several  bodies  having  been 
buried  for  many  years,  and  falling  to 
dust  a  few  minutes  after  they  were  said 
to  have  been  exposed  to  air  for  the  first 
time.  Unfortunately  a  friend  who  sent 
me  the  particular  cutting  was  not  sure 
in  which  paper  it  appeared,  but  the  name 
of  Reuter  appears  at  the  end  of  it.  The 
article  was  reproduced  in  extenso  at  p.  141 
of  Ashore  and  Afloat  for  September,  1921, 
under  the  heading  *  Science  Jottings,'  but 
Reuter's  name  was  not  given  there.  In 
spite  of  the  apparent  authenticity  of  the 
phenomenon,  my  difficulties  in  under- 
standing how  the  alleged  action  could  take 
place  were  not  removed,  and  consequently 
I  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Academie  des  Belles -Lettres,  Paris  : — 

At  page  141  of  an  English  monthly  magazine 
called  Ashore  and  Afloat  for  September,  1921,  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Sailors'  Bests  of  Portsmouth, 
there  is  an  article  on  '  A  Remarkable  Discovery 
in  France.'  This  was  made  "  forty  kilometres 
from  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  the  district  of  Martres- 
de-Vayre,"  and  it  is  stated  that  "  the  discovery 
has  been  described  to  the  Academie  des  Belles- 
Lettres  by  M.  Camille  Jullian  from  a  report  made 
by  M.  Auguste  Audollerrt,  the  Auvergne  cor- 
respondent of  the  Academy.  A  party  of  men 
breaking  up  the  ground  with  pickaxes  struck 
something  hard,  which  proved  to  be  the  cover  of 
a  Gallo-Roman  stone  coffin.  The  cover  when 
raised  revealed  a  beautiful  woman,  the  flesh  as 
perfect  as  it  had  been  on  the  day  of  her  death, 
and  her  long  plaited  hair  arranged  around  her 
head.  In  a  few  minutes  the  body  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  crumbled  to  dust,  and  soon  there 
was  nothing  left  but  a  skeleton  robed  in  a  serge 
dress.  The  woman  had  lain  in  her  coffin  for 
eighteen  centuries,  perfectly  preserved  by  the 
emanations  of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mineral  springs.  The  period  was  ac- 
curately determined  by  experts  who  examined 
the  various  objects  buried  in  the  grave."  This 
is  a  matter  (in  connection  with  my  Popular 
Fallacies,  at  which  I  have  been  at  work  for  27 
years)  that  I  have  been  collecting  information 
upon  and  inquiring  into  for  some  time,  and  as 


1  this  incident  appears  to  be  so  authentic  I  should 
j  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  could    give    me    some 
more  information  upon  the  subject. 

To  indicate  the  difficulty  that  I  find  in  be- 
lieving the  statement  about  crumbling  to  dust, 
I  would  point  out  that  it  is  stated  that  the  coffin 
was  struck  by  a  pickaxe,  and  that  the  heavy 
stone  cover  was  removed,  and  one  would  have 
thought  that  this  would  be  ample  to  cause  any 
body  which  was  on  the  point  of  crumbling  to  dust 
to  do  so  immediately,  without  waiting  for  the 
few  minutes  in  which  the  atmospheric  action  is 
supposed  to  have  had  such  a  marvellous  effect. 
Furthermore,  I  would  suggest  that  if  this  action, 
which  is  implied  to  be  a  chemical  one,  took 
place,  it  could  not  be  due  to  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  only  to  the  oxygen.  And  if  the 
combination  took  place  in  a  few  minutes  as 
stated,  then  there  would  be  a  considerable  rise 
of  temperature,  not  to  say  a  red-hot  heat  !  Also, 
it  is  stated  that  the  flesh  was  perfect  as  it  had  been 
on  the  day  of  death,  and  if  that  were  so,  how  could 
it  crumble  to  dust  a  few  minutes  afterwards  ? 
The  statement  that  it  was  "  perfectly  preserved  " 
by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  made  twice,  for  I  have 
not  quoted  the  whole  article.  Furthermore, 
certain  putrefactive  bacteria,  as  you  know,  are 
of  an  anaerobic  character,  and  consequently  their 
action  would  not  be  in  the  least  interfered  with  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  CO  2 
surrounding  the  body,  and  if  this  were  indeed 
an  efficient  method  of  preserving  flesh,  then  it 
would  be  vastly  cheaper  to  put  the  carcasses  of 
sheep  and  oxen  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  when  they  are  brought,  say,  from  New 
Zealand  to  England  rather  than  the  expensive 
process  of  keeping  them  in  refrigerators  ! 

If  you  have  any  further  information  referring 
to  this  particular  case  or  any  other  on  the  same 
subject,  I  should  much  esteem  either  copies  of  it 
or  the  exact  references. 

My  letter  was  forwarded  to  M.  A.  Audol- 
lent,  and  in  due  course  he  replied  by  a  letter 
dated  Sept.  30  last,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  t — 

Musee  de  Clermont-Ferrand, 

Clermont-Ferrand, 

Sept.  30,  1921. 

Sir, — M.  Cagnat,  permanent  secretary  of 
1' Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres, 
forwarded  to  me  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  tombs  of  Martres-de- 
Veyre,  the  contents  of  which  are  preserved  at  the 
museum  in  our  town,  and  has  asked  me  to  give 
you  some  explanation  on  the  subject.  I  should 
have  done  this  before  if  two  successive  journeys 
had  not  taken  up  most  of  the  time  during  the 
month  of  August. 

The  account  which  yo\i  read  in  the  English 
magazine  Ashore  and  Afloat  is  not  accurate  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  astonishment  caused  you  by 
certain  statements  in  that  article  is  quite  com- 
prehensible. 

Thus,  the  coffins  in  question  were  not  of  stone 
but  of  wood.  I  was  not  present  at  the  discovery, 
contrary  to  what  nearly  all  the  papers  have  said, 
seeing  that  the  two  discoveries  had  taken  place 
in  1851  and  1893  ;  but  from  the  contemporary 
testimony  it  does  not  seem  that  the  workmen's 
pickaxe  had  struck  the  coffins.  On  the  other  hand, 
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it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the  flesh  of  the  bodies 
was  found  intact  as  on  the  day  of  death.     Only  \ 
the    hair   and   a   part    (I  think)    of  the  skeleton 
•\vas  intact.     When  one  or  two  of  the  coffins  were  ' 
opened  there  was  seen  what  appeared  to  be  a  I 
body  intact.     Was  that  the  epidermis  which  was 
preserved  ? — or  less,  even  ?     I    cannot  say.     In 
any  case  there  was  no  flesh.     Afterwards,  it  is  | 
easy   to    understand     that   the   air,    penetrating 
suddenly    into     the     wooden     chests,     instantly 
caused  such  fragile  remains  of  the  bodies  to  fall 
to  dust.     But  none  the  less  there  remains  to  my ! 
mind  something  very  mysterious  about  the  whole  j 
matter. 

We  possess  a  numerous  series  of  objects  ob-  ] 
tained    from  these   excavations,  which   are  well ! 
preserved  :     heads    of    hair,    clothes,    footwear, 
a  wicker  basket,  fruit,  seeds,  &c.  ;  thus  if,  as  it  is 
supposed,  it  is  carbonic  acid  which  has  preserved 
them,  why  has  it  not  had  the  same  action  on  the 
bodies  ?     That  is   what   puzzles   me   greatly.     I  j 
am  not  yet  able  to  understand  this  anomaly  ; 
and  I  submit  it  to  you  in  the  sincere  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  arrive  at    a  satisfactory  solution, 
of  which  I  should  like  to  be  informed  by  you. 

(Signed)  AUG.  AUDOLLENT. 

My  surprise  can  be  more  readily  under-  : 
stood  than  described,  especially  seeing  that 
the  report  which  appeared  in  the  daily  Press  [ 
led  one  to  suppose  that  the  discoveries  had  | 
been  made  a  short  while  ago,  whereas  in 
fact  one  of   them  occurred  70  years  ago  and 
the  other  28. 

The  report  and  the  facts  as  recorded  in 
M.  Audollent's  letter  could  hardly  be  more  < 
discrepant,  and  once  more  show,  if  it  were  i 
necessary,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  '• 
truth  in  this  world. 

A.   S.   E.   ACKERMANN. 

BUCKEEN  (12  S.  ix.  430,  474). — Diminu- 
tive of  "  buck  "  in  the  sense  of  "  a  gay, 
dashing  fellow."  So  "squireen  "  of  "  squire." 
See  'N.E.D.'  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

ANCIENT  BRITISH  DYE  (12  S.  ix.  491).— 
"  Cockles "  is  a  mistranslation  of  cocleae, 
the  word  used  by  Bede,  and  meaning 
whelks,  an  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  which  word 
is  used  in  Alfred's  translation,  and  cocleae 
is  so  rendered  in  Anglo-Saxon  glossaries. 
A  small  kind  of  whelk,  Purpura  lapillus, 
abounds  on  the  coast  of  Northumberland, 
but  no  dye  can  be  obtained  from  it,  so  far 
as  I  know.  The  shells  were  found  in  the 
excavations  at  Cambridge,  where  the  little 
whelks  were  probably  used  by  the  Romans 
as  food,  though  according  to  the  '  N.E.D.' 
P.  lapillus  "secretes  a  small  quantity  j 
of  the  dye -liquid."  See  «  Purpura  '  and ; 
quotations.  The  famous  Tyrian  purple ' 
would  be  obtained  from  the  Murex,  a  Medi- 


terranean shell -fish  that  secreted  the  dye 
in  greater  quantity.  There  may  perhaps 
have  been  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
Bede  and  of  his  informants  between  the 
Purpura  and  the  Murex.  J.  T.  F. 

Winterton,  Lines. 

P.S. — Since  sending  a  reply  to  G.  W.  R.  on 
this  subject,  I  have  received  the  following 
important  information  from  Mr.  B.  Storrow, 
an  able  naturalist  engaged  in  connexion  with 
the  Dore  Marine  Laboratory  at  Cullercoats. 

Purpura  lapillus  is  known  as  the  dog- 
whelk,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  as  the 
white  whelk,  sometimes  the  dog -winkle. 
It  is  very  abundant  on  the  rocks  about  Tyne- 
mouth,  and  the  sides  -of  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  are  frequently  stained  purple.  Mr. 
Storrow  has  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  the 
dye  in  quantity  by  means  of  gentle  and 
prolonged  heat  according  to  a  method  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  but  the  experiment  was 
not  successful.  The  best  purple  was 
obtained  by  cutting  out  the  dye -sac,  smear- 
ing it  on  white  blotting  paper,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  air. 

At  any  rate  the  statement  of  the  Venerable 
Bede  will  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 

Mr.  Storrow  thinks  that  there  is  something 
about  it  in  Forbes  and  Stanley  on  k  British 
Mollusc?.' 

I  should  be  glad  of  infonnatior  as  to  the 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  dye-sac. 

'  J.  T.  F. 

THE  REV.  J.  DE  KEWER  WILLIAMS  (12  S. 
ix.  490,  498). — The  Rev.  J.  de  Kewer 
Williams,  the  Cromwellologist,  was  a  Congre- 
gational Minister,  the  son  of  Mr.  de  Kewer 
Williams,  a  well-known  Hackney  resident, 
in  which  London  suburb  the  'subject  of 
the  query  was  born  in  the  year  1817.  He 
was  baptized  at  the  old  parish  church  of 
St.  John-at-Hackney,  and  in  due  course 
became  a  pupil  at  the  then  celebrated 
Madras  House  School,  where  he  had  for  a 
school-fellow  his  life-long  friend  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Reed,  first  M.P.  for  Hackney, 
and  also  first  chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board.  Mr.  Williams  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  the 
original  idea  was  given  up,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of 
the  Congregational  body,  so  his  studies 
were  continued  at  Highbury  College  and 
also  in  France,  and  in  due  course  he  received 
his  "  call "  to  the  ministry.  He  held 
pastorates  at  Hackney,  Tottenham  and  at 
Edmonton,  while  a  portion  of  his  ministry 
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was  spent  in  Ireland,  at  Limerick  ;    in  his 
own     '  A  Review  of    Fifty  Years'  Ministry, 
1843-1893,'    he  refers   to    this   pastorate    as  j 
having    given    him    "  the    mastery    of    the  j 
Irish    problem    by    travelling    all    over    the  j 
island,  and  intercourse  with  all  classes  and  i 
parties  made  me  for  life  a  Young    Men's 
Man."     He  also  took  charge  of  congregations 
at    Brentford,    Islington    and    Camberwell,  j 
but  he  will    always  be  identified  with    his 
twenty   years'  ministry   at   the   Old   Gravel 
Pit   Chapel,  Hackney,  which    old   age   and  \ 
ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  March,  ; 

1894.  He    died    at    his   residence,    Orange 
Villa,  Amhurst  Road,  Hackney,  on  Oct.  25,  j 

1 895,  and  is  buried  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  j 
The  Rev.   J.   de  Kewer  Williams  was   a  ! 

man    who    throughout    his     long    life     was  j 
a    lover    of    Hackney ;     however    long    his  > 
duties  kept  him  away,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  was  always  ready  to  return  to  his  "  own  j 
dear  native  parish." 

He  travelled  a  great  deal  and  collected 
many  works  of  art,  books,  &c.,  especially 
from  the  Low  Countries ;  indeed  he  had 
quite  a  number  of  examples  of  the  paintings  | 
of  the  old  Dutch  Masters,  including  a  fine 
Rembrandt. 

His    Cromwellian    collection    was    unique  i 
and    well    known    to    all    students    of    that 
period.     Mr.     Williams    was     terribly    dis- 
appointed when  his  offer  to  give  the  col- 
lection to  the   nation  was  refused  by  the 
Government.     It    was    afterwards    sold    by 
auction  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  at  his  well-  j 
known    rooms,     88,    King    Street,      Covent  \ 
Garden. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  upon  his  retire-  | 
ment  from  public  work,  had  his  useful 
labours  acknowledged  by  a  testimonial 
%  which  took  the  tangible  form  of  a  fine  por- 
trait in  oils,  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Doyle 
Penrose.  This  portrait  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion:  "The  Rev.  J.  de  Kewer  Williams. 
From  friends  of  various  persuasions  and 
parties,  1894."  It  hangs  in  the  Town  Hall, 
Hackney,  and  was  presented  to  the  Hackney 
Vestry,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  by  the 
late  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen  (Lord  Chief 
Justice)  "  to  hang  with  other  well-known  local 
celebrities  in  the  Hackney  Town  Hall  for 
all  time." 

G.  YARROW  BALDOCK,  Major. 

South  Hackney. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Williams,  minister  of  Zion  Chapel,  Hackney, 
and  related  to  (?  nephew  of)  the  Rev.  John 
Williams,  the  missionarv  who  was  killed 


and  eaten  at  Erromanga  in  1839.  He  was 
minister  of  the  Gravel  Pits  Chapel,  Hackney, 
was  a  well-known  and  popular  lecturer  and. 
a  great  humorist.  He  had  a  private  museum 
of  a  miscellaneous  character.  He  had 
printed  cards  soliciting  gifts  of  curios ;  these 
cards  were  occasionally  presented  to  his 
friends.  He  died  in  1895.  His  sister 
Amelia  was  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Va'e 
Mummery,  President  of  the  Congregational 
Union,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Williams  Momerie,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 
for  whom  see  '  D.N.B.' 

WILLIAM  BRAD  BROOKE. 
Bletchley. 

"STANDARDS"  (12  S.  ix.  388,  454).— 
Richard  Chareley  of  Burford,  Oxoii.,  gent., 
by  his  will  dated  Sept.  14,  1567,  proved 
May  3,  1568,  in  the  Archdeaconry  Court  of 
Oxford,  leaves  to  his  brother 
William  Chareley  of  Chareley  in  Lankeshere  my 
corselet  harnesse  a  moresse  pyke  &  my  two 
cronycles  of  ffabyan  and  Hall  &  these  to  remain 
as  standards  in  the  house  where  he  now  dwelleth. 

A  reference  to  the  pedigree  of  Chorley  of 
Chorley  in  the  Lancashire  Visitations  shows 
this  Richard  to  have  been  the  son  of  William 
Chorley  of  Chorley,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Charnock  of  Charnock. 
From  his  will  it  appears  that  he 
married  Annes  (Agnes),  sister  of  Symon 
Wisdom  of  Burford,  the  founder,  in  1571, 
of  the  Burford  Grammar  School.  He  was 
Bailiff  of  Burford  in  1555,  1560  and  1565  (see 
Gretton's  'Burford  Records'). 

E.   ST.   JOHN  BROOKS. 

JOHN  EVELYN  :  REFERENCE  FOR  Two 
SAYINGS  REQUIRED  (12  S.  ix.  430).— 
1.  Evelyn's  letter  to  Pepys  dated  from 
Dover  Street,  Jan.  20,  1702/3,  begins  :— 

My  worthy  Friend, — I  had  not  deferred  so 
long  either  from  waiting  on  you,  or  giving  you 
an  account  of  my  impertinent  life,  since  I  had  last 
the  happiness  to  kiss  your  hands  at  your  Para- 
disian Clapham,  had  my  own  health  and  several 
other  uneasy  circumstances  .  .  .  permitted.  .  .  . 

2.  The  concluding  words  of  the  above 
letter  are  :— 

In  the  mean  time,  I  feed  on  the  past  conversa- 
tion I  once  had  in  York  Buildings,  and  starve 
since  my  friend  has  forsaken  it. 

EDWARD  BENSLY. 

STEELE  AND  'THE  SPECTATOR'  (12  S. 
ix.  331). — The  answer  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  "a  fact  that  the  articles  in 
The  Spectator  attributed  to  Sir  Richard 
Steele  were  not  written  by  him  at  all,  but 
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by  Dr.  Mandeville,  the  author  of  '  The  NOTES  ON  EIGHTEENTH- CENTURY  WAPP- 
Fable  of  the  Bees,'  "  is  surely  in  the  most;  ING  (12  S.  ix.  485). — Dr.  Johnson,  it  may  be 
emphatic  negative.  One  need  only  think  j  interesting  to  note,  has  also  been  claimed  as 
of  Steele's  personal  references  and  of  the '  a  member  of  St.  Thomas's  Lodge,  No.  142, 
difference  between  the  two  writers  in  point  which  now  meets  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  When 
of  character  and  antecedents.  If  so  absurd ,  endeavouring,  about  two  years  sincev,  to 
a  legend  had  ever  any  hold,  the  following  trace  the  Masonic  connexions,  if  any,  of  the 
note  in  Aitken's  Life  of  Steele  (vol.  ii.,  great  lexicographer,  I  applied  to  the  secre- 
p.  81,  ed.  1889)  might  help  to  account  for  tary  of  this  Lodge  for  information,  and  he 
its  origin  : —  wrote  me,  inter  alia,  as  follows  : — 

Steele's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  Town-  \  I  can  find  no  entry  of  his  name  in  our  old 
Talk  did  not  go  undisputed.  Lady  Cowper  notes!  Minute  Books,  dating  back  to  1775.  Other 
in  her  Diary  for  February  1,  1716  :  *'  Mr.  Hor-  j  names  are  incidentally  entered  as  having  attended 
neck,  who  wrote  '  The  High  German  Doctor,'  j  Lodge,  as  I  think  in  those  days,  an  Attendance 
came  here.  .  .  .  He  told  me  that  Sir  Richard  i  Book  was  not  imperative,  but,  if  so,  they  are  no 
Steele  had  no  hand  in  writing  the  Town-Talk,  •  longer  in  existence.  It  is  highly  probable  he  was 
which  was  attributed  to  him  ;  that  it  was  one  a  member.  The  Lodge  at  that  time  was  named 
Dr.  Mandeville  and  an  apothecary  of  his  ac-  i  St.  David's,  and  with  four  or  five  other  Lodges, 
quaintance  that  wrote  that  paper ;  and  that  i  consisting  principally  of  Scotsmen,  met  and 
some  passages  were  wrote  on  purpose  to  make  j  formed  and  designated  themselves  ';  The  Scotch 
believe  it  was  Sir  R.  Steele.'  "  j  Grand  Lodge,"  the  object,  I  think,  being  to  intro- 

EDWARD  BENSLY        !  duce  Mark  Masonry  into  England,  as  we  have  iu 
i  the  earliest  of  these  Minute  Books  the  first  entry 

DANTE'S  BEARD  (12  S.  ix.  271,  315,  378,    in  writing  of  names,  having  met  and  each  member 
436). — As     regards     Dante's     chin     it      is  i  attaching  his  Mason's  mark, 
important    to    remember     that     Boccaccio  DUDLEY  vv  RIGHT. 

credited  it  with  a  beard.    According  to  Mr. 

Charles  E.  Norton  (see  Longfellow's 'Dante's  EDWARD  LAMPLUGH  (12  S.  ix.  491)  had 
Divme  Comedy,'  p.  200)  he  testified  that  ft  brother  wmianl)  who  entered  Winchester 

'  College,   aged    10,   from  the  parish  of  St. 

face  was  long,  his  nose  aquiline,  his  eyes  rather  Miro-ni^t     T  rmrlrvn     in    1711    ftrirlvir     '  Win 
large  than  small,  his  jaw  heavy,  and  his  under  Margaret,  .London,  m   1711    (lUrby,      Win- 
lip  prominent,  his  complexion  was  dark  and  his  Chester  Scholars,    p.  223).     When  he  matri- 
hair  and  beard  thick,  black  and  crisp.  culated  at  Oxford,   July  15,  1719,  aged  19, 

Is  it  possible  that  some  change  of  fashion  his  father  was  described  as  Thomas  Lamp- 

in    Dante's    day    brought    about    the    dis-  high    of     Kensington,      Middlesex,    doctor 

appearance  of  his  beard  ?      Such  a  thing  has  (Foster,    *  Alumni    Oxonienses  ').      If     this 

made  many  a  hirsute  face  smooth  in  recent  Dr.  Thomas  Lamplugh  was  the   rector    of 

times.                                          ST.  SWITHIN.  St.  Andrew-under-Shaft,  London,  who  took 

the   degree    of   D.D.    at    Oxford,    Dec.    27, 

CHEESES  AS  AMMUNITION  (12  S.  ix.  387). —  1701,     then     Edward    and    William    were 

It  is  cheering  that  many  fresh  workers  are  grandsons    of    the    Archbishop     of    York, 

coming   into   the   vast   and    virgin    field    of  who  died  May  5,  1691.     William,  who  took 

cheese-lore.  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1723,  and  that  of  M.A. 

An  older  instance  of  the  use  of  cheeses  as  in  1726,  ceased  to  be  Fellow  of  New  College 

missiles    is  quoted  and    translated,  from  a  in  1729.     Is  anything  more  known  of  him  ? 

"  most  precious  "   Corsican  chronicle  of  the  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 
sixteenth  century,  in  La  Chronique  Medicate 

(1912),  xix.,  at  p.  455.  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon  A   NEWLY-DISCOVERED   MAP  OF  SURREY 

was  besieging  a  town  to  its  dire  extremity,  (12  S.  ix.  488).—  Under   the  above  heading 

the  extent  of  which  he  did  not  know  ;  to  MR.  PRESCOTT  Row  refers    to  the   map  as 

mislead  him  further,  caseus  recens,  ex  muli-  "  an  unknown  engraved  map  of  Surrey  " — by 

erum  lacte  coagulatus,  Regi  dono,  was  thrown  John  Norden. 

over  the  walls  and  convinced  him  that,  since  That  is  not  quite  correct,  though  the  map 

the  inhabitants  had  such  vast  resources  of  is,  undoubtedly,  very  rare, 

provision    that    they    could    thus    afford    to  ,  A  copy  of  it  was  acquired  not  long  since  by 

waste  it,  nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  raise  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  which  was 

the  siege.  then  stated  to  be  "  the  only  one  brought  to 

This  Chronique  should  be  better  known  to  light  in  modern  times."     The  Society  date 

'  N.   &  Q.'  readers.                 ROCKINGHAM.      :  it  1594. 

Boston,  Mass.  It   is    fully    described    by    Gough    in    his 
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*  British  Topography,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  261,  as !  borough  and  died  in  the  West  of  England. 
follows  :—  He  painted  landscapes  and  marine  subjects, 

John  Norden  made   a  survey  of  this   county;  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  &c., 
(Surrey),  which  some  curious  Hollander  purchased    1827-1830.      He  resided  ait  Plymouth/ 
at  a  high  price  soon  after  the  Restoration.     The         1  -.      T          v    **r-    n  T  •      ^  a 

map  was  engraved  by  Charles  Whitwell  at  the  j       "•   J°sePh    N.     Carter.      Lived    at    Scar- 
expense   of  Mr.  Bobert  Nicholson,  and  was  much    borough      and      painted      sea  -  pieces.       He 
larger  and  more  exact  than  any  of  Norden's  other  .  exhibited     at     various     exhibitions     during 
maps.     It  had  the  arms  of  Sir  William  Waade,  i  1857-1860. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  Isabella,  Countess  Dowager  of  T  •       i 

Rutland,    who    died    in     1605.     Dr.    Rawlinson  |        12-   W-    Cook-      Llved   at   Plymouth.      He 
showed  it  to  the  Society  of    Antiquaries    1746.  |  was   a  landscape  painter  and  exhibited  at 
It  was  copied  by  Speed  and  W.  Kip  in  Can- den's  j  Suffolk  Street  between  1877-1879. 
Britannia,'  1607.  ^    m^  Adelaide  ciaxton.       Afterwards 

!  became  Mrs.  George  Gordon  Turner,  painted 

BIOGRAPHICAL      DETAILS      OF      ARTISTS  !  domestic  subjects,  and  exhibted  20  pictures 
SOUGHT  (12S.  ix.  490). — I  trust  the  following   at  Suffolk  Street  between  1860  and  1876. 
particulars    will    be   of   some   use   to   youri       14.  Peter  Deakin  of   Birmingham.     Was 
correspondent.     They    have    been    gleaned  i  a    landscape    artist,    and    exhibited   during 
from  various  'sources  : —  i  1855-1879     at    the    Royal    Academy,     the 

2.  Thomas     Allom.     Born     in     London, !  British  Institute,  and  Suffolk  Street. 
March  13,  1804,  and  died  at  Barnes,  Oct.  21,        15.  James  Drummond,  R.S.A.     Was  born 
1872.      Articled  to  Francis  Goodwin,  archi-  j  at  Edinburgh  in  1810  and  died  there  Aug.  12, 
tect,  in  1819.     Travelled  considerably.     He    1877.       He  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  W.   Allan, 
was  a  founder  of  the  Institute  of  British '  Elected      A.R.S.A.       1845,      R.S.A.      1852. 
Architects.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy, :  Curator    of    National    Gallery,    Edinburgh, 
British  Institute,  and  the  Society  of  British!  1868.     He    painted    historical    and   subject 
Art  between  1823  and  1871.     He  furnished!  pictures,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
drawings  for  many  illustrated  works.  j  Academy,    Royal    Society    of    Art,    British 

3.  William  Bennett.     Is  this  the  William   Institute,  and  Spciety  of  British  Art  between 
Bennett  who  was  born  in  1811  and  died  ati  1835  and  1874. 

Clapham   Park  in    1871  ?     He   is   recorded'       16.  E.    Dolby.        Of      London.      Church 
as    a    landscape    painter,    and    exhibited   a  |  painter.     He    exhibited    nine    pictures    at 
large    number    of    pictures    at    the    Royal ;  Suffolk  Street,   1863-1877. 
Academy  and  as  many  as  378  at  the  New!       17.  Archer   Stanley.      Landscape  painter 
Water  Colour  Society  Exhibitions.  of    London.     He    exhibited    at    the    Royal 

4.  Thomas     Barker,     "Of    Bath."     Was |  Academy  and  Suffolk  Street,  1847-1877. 
born   near    Pontypool,    Monmouthshire,    in  I  ARCHIBALD  SPARKE. 
1769,  and  died  at  Bath  in  1847.     He  was! 

the  son  of  Thomas  Barker,  animal  painter,  i  There  are  accounts  of  (2)  Thomas  Allom 
He  went  to  Italy  about  1790,  and  stayed!  (1804-1872)  (4)  Thomas  Barker  (1769-1847), 
there  for  some  years.  Afterwards  resided  ^  (15)  James  Drummond  (1816-18, /) 
chiefly  at  Bath.  Painted  landscapes  (often  m  the  .,V  ,  4 

with  figures),  portraits,  and  executed  orna- !  Possibly  (17),  A  Stanley,  is  the  gentleman 
mental  designs  for  manufactures.  He  ex.  \  ^med  Arthur  Stanley  of  10,  Gedding 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  British  j  Grove,  Nottingham  ;  and  very  likely  J.C.  D. 
Institute,  and  Society  of  British  Art,  1791-'  1ST  J-  C.  Dollman  R-W-S.,  Hove  House, 
1847.  Full  details  in  '  Bryan's  Dictionary.'  I  Newton  Grove,  Bedford  Park,  London,  A\. 
r  T  Vi  i  -i  -j.  JOHN  B.  WAINEWRIGHT. 

5.  James  D.  Barnett.     Exhibited  at  the 

Royal     Academy     and     British     Institute  The   following   brief   details   may   be   of 

during  the   years    1855-1892.     He   lived  at  interest  : — 

Crouch  End.      .  1.  G.  ?  P.  Ashburnham  was  the  eldest  son 

6.  Elizabeth    Byrne.     Was    a    landscape  of  George,  fourth  son  of  Sir  William  Ash- 
painter   of   London,   who   exhibited   at   the  burnham,  5th  Bart.,  of  Broomharn. 
Royal   Academy,    1838-1849.  4.  Thomas     Barker     (1769-1847)     styled 

7.  Frederick  Boisseree.     Lived  at  Bettws-  Barker  of  Bath,  and  known  for  his  pictures 
y-Coed.      Landscape  painter  who  exhibited  <  '  The  Woodman  '  and  '  Old  Tom,'  and  his 
at  Suffolk  Street,   1876-7.  huge  fresco  '  The  Inroad  of -the  Turks  upon 

10.  H.    B.    Carter.       WTas   born   at    Scar- 1  Scio.' 
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13.  M.Claxton  (1813-81),  English  painter, 
born  at  Bolton,  Lancashire,  entered 
the  Royal  Academy  1831  ;  gained  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  1835  ; 
studied  in  Italy.  Among  his  principal 
pictures  are  '  The  Deathbed  of  John  Wesley,' 
*  The  Death  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna,' 
'  Alfred  in  the  Camp  of  the  Danes,'  '  The 
Jews  Mourning  over  Jerusalem,'  and  his 
'  Sepulchre,'  now  in  ths  Kensington  Museum. 

15.  James  Drummond  (1816-77),  Scottish 
painter,  born  at  Edinburgh  ;  first  exhibited 
in  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1834  ; 
became  an  Academician  in  1852,  and  curator 
of  fie  National  Gallery  of  Scotland  in  1868. 
Drummond' s  imaginative  power  and  archaeo- 
logical skill  are  strikingly  displayed  in  his 
historical  paintings,  as  '  The  Porteous 
Mob,'  '  The  Covenanters  in  Greyfriars 
Churchyard,'  '  Peace,'  and  '  War.' 

JAMES  SETON- ANDERSON. 

39,  Carlisle  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

4.  "  Barker  of  Batfr'  Thomas  B.,  b.  near 
Pontypool,  Monmouthshire,  1769  ;  d.  at 
Bath  1847  ('Catalogue  of  Pictures,  in 
National  Gallery  of  Ireland,  1914,  p.  7). 

J.  ARDAGH. 

VICARS  OF  CREDITON,  DEVON  (12  S.  ix. 
470). — Short  notes  may  be  found  in  George 
Oliver's  *  Monasticon,'  at  p.  78,  and  in  Joseph 
Foster's  '  Alumni  Oxonienses  '  (except  No. 
4).  No.  1  (Ley)  published  four  single 
sermons.  No.  2  (Ham) — for  will,  see  Report 
of  Charity  Commissioners — on  Sandford 
(Besley's  8vo  ed.,  Exeter,  1830,  iii.  68)  ; 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  and  Oliver  are 
not  in  agreement  as  to  the  date  of  his  death. 
No.  5  (Hart)  ;  also  see  C.  W.  Boase,  Exeter 
College  Register,  Part  II.  No.  6  (Rudall)  ; 
also  see  G.  C.  Boase,  '  Biblio.  Cornub.' 

M.   • 

AMERICAN  HUMORISTS  :  CAPTAIN  G.  H. 
DERBY  (12  S.  ix.  353,  394,  491).— The 
opening  chapter  oi  the  '  Squibob  Papers  '  is 
a  4th  of  Jxily  oration  said  to  have  been 
delivered  by  the  author  in  Oregon.  At 
p.  36,  after  stating  that  Washington  was 
born  of  poor  but  honest  parents  at  Geneva 
in  1492,  and  that  he  died  from  exposure 
on  Mount  Vernon  in  1786,  it  goes  on: — 

A  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart  of  this  great  soldier 
and  statesman  may  be  seen  very  badly  engraved 
on  the  History  of  the  United  States,  but  as  it 
was  taken  when  in  the  act  of  chewing  tobacco, 
the  left  cheek  is  distended  out  of  proportion 
and  the  likeness  rendered  very  unsatisfactory. 
After  this  follows  a  footnote,  "  See  frontis- 
piece." This  frontispiece  is  what  I  described 


in  my  original  query  as  a  caricature,  and  it  is 
described  underneath,  "  A  side  elevation  of 
G.  Washington  (not  by  Gilbert  Stuart), 
see  page  36."  X.  T.  R. 

IRON  BARS  USED  AS  MONEY  (12  S.  ix. 
449).— In  Caesars  '  De  Bello  Galileo,' Book 
V.,chap.  12,  we  are  told  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Britain, 

Utuntur  aut  aere  aut  nummo  aureo  aut  taleis 
ferreis  ad  certum  pondus  examinatis  pro  nummo. 

Recent  editors  suspect  the  words  aut 
aere,  because,  although  the  British  had  gold 
coins  a  century  and  a  half  before  Csesar's 
invasion,  the  earliest  of  their  bronze  coins 
that  have  been  discovered  are  later  than 
Csesar's  time.  For  other  reasons  chapters 
12,  13,  and  14  have  been  regarded  as  an 
insertion  by  a  subsequent  writer.  The 
statement  that  iron  bars  (taleae  ferreae)  of  a 
standard  Weight  were  used  as  currency 
in  this  island  is  supported  by  archaeological 
evidence.  Dr.  T.  Rice  Holmes  has  the 
following  note  in  his  edition  of  the  '  De 
Bello  Gallico  '  : — 

A  large  number  of  these  iron  bars  have  been 
unearthed ;  and  one  of  the  hoards  contained 
394  specimens.  They  may  be  arranged  according 
to  their  weight,  in  four  groups,  the  heaviest 
being  twice  as  valuable  as  the  next,  four  times 
as  valuable  as  the  third,  and  eight  times  as  valu- 
able as  the  lightest.  Not  a  single  bar  has  come 
to  light  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  counties, 
where  coins  are  most  abundant. 

Dr.  Rice  Holmes  gives  references  to  pp. 
250- 1  of  his  *  Ancient  Britain  and  the 
Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar'  (1907),  and 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London,  xxii.  (1907-9),  pp.  338-343. 

Can  some  one  say  in  what  museum 
these  bars  are  to  be  seen  ?  Further  examples 
of  the  use  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
of  metal  bars  or  rods  as  currency  are  given 
in  Sir  William  Ridgeway's  '  Origin  of 
Metallic  Currency  and  Weight  Standards.' 
EDWARD  BENSLY. 

Iron  currency  bars  were  used  in  England 
long  before  Caesar,  who  makes  mention 
of  them,  landed.  COUNTRYMAN  will  find 
specimens  in  the  British  Museum  ;  while  in 
the  last  number  of  The  Antiquaries1 
Journal  (vol.  i.,  No.  4,  p.  321)  he  will  find 
a  most  interesting  account  of  a  recent  find 
of  a  hoard  of  such  bars  in  a  circular  dwelling- 
pit  on  Worthy  Down,  near  Winchester. 
He  will  also  see,  on  p.  323,  a  picture  of  seven 
of  these  bars,  "  with  the  extremities  of  their 
broader  ends  pinched  in  to  form  a  sort  of 
hollow  handle."  TVEDALE  LAMBERT. 
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DE  LA  PORTE  FAMILY  :  DAVIS  OF  CLAP- 
HAM  (12  S.  ix.  449). — The  will  of  David 
Davis  (P.C.C.,  14  Calvert)  gives  no  clue  to 
the  identity  of  Peter  Delaport.  The  testator 
describes  himself  as  a  wollen  (sic)  manu- 
facturer, leaves  his  reputed  son  Charles 
Peter  three  shillings,  and  the  residue  to  his 
dearly  beloved  brother  Rich.  Davis,  of  i 
St.  George's,  Southwark,  worsted  manu- 
facturer, who  is  a  bachelor.  The  testator  | 
had  evidently  had  an  unfortunate  ex- 
perience of  the  married  state.  T.  C.  DALE. 

LONDON  INSTITUTIONS  circa  1830  (12  S. 
ix.    490). — I  have   consulted   Leigh's    '  New 
Picture  of  London  '  for  1830,  but  failed  to 
trace    the    institution    inquired  for.       Will 
MRS.  ANDERSON  identify  its  purpose.     Pre- ; 
sumably  it  was   an   "  after-care  "   fund    or ! 
institution,  perhaps  an  associated  charity  of  | 
some  important  maternity  home,  therefore  I 
not  identifiable  as  a  separate  charity. 

ALECK  ABRAHAMS. 

MONTFORT  FAMILY  (12  S.  ix.  449). — In  my 
letter  at  the  above  reference  there  is  a 
printer's  error  which  it  may  be  well  to  correct. j 

Mary,  daughter  of  Symon  Montfort  andj 
Elizabeth  Hodge tts  his  wife,  married  Symon  | 
Chawner  (not  Chassner)  of  Cheadle.  Eliza-  > 
beth  Hodgetts  belonged  to  an  old  Stafford- 1 
shire  family  claiming  royal  descent. 

In  letters   of  administration    granted  to  j 
Mary  Chawner,  widow,  and  Symon  Chawner, 
mercer,  at  Cheadle,  May  25,  1770,  Elizabeth 
Montfort,  spinster,  daughter  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Symon  Montfort  and  Elizabeth,  i 
is  described  as  having  died  intestate. 

R.  M.  DEELEY. 

"BEES'    WINE"    (12    S.    ix.    489).— This! 
organism  is  known  by  numerous  titles.     It 
is   the  "  ginger -beer  plant,"  which  consists 
of  a  yeast,  Saccharomyces  pyriformis,  and  a 
bacterium,  Bacterium  vermiforme.     Consult 
Ward   (H.   M.),    'The   Ginger   Beer  Plant,' 
Phil.    Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Ser.    B.,    clxxxiii., 
pp.      125-197    (1893)  ;     Ramsbottom     (J.), 
'  Calif  ornian  Bees,'  Trans.  Brit.  My  col.  Soc., ; 
vii.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  July  15,  1921,  pp.  86-  j 
88.  J.  ARDAGH. 

"  «  HEADS  '  AS  THE  PIEMAN  SAYS  "  (12  S.  | 
ix.  449,  494). — It  was  the  custom  of  piemen  j 
and  other  street  hawkers  in  Pickwickian  | 
days  to  "  toss  up "  with  a  customer  to ' 
decide  whether  half  or  full  price  should  | 
be  paid.  In  Seymour's  illustration  of  j 
1  The  Pugnacious  Cabman '  a  pieman  is  \ 
with  an  apparatus  known  as  a  j 


"  whirligig,"  consisting  of  a  dial  and 
pointer  which  was  used  instead  of  tossing 
a  coin.  The  pieman  worked  the  machine, 
and  his  customer  generally  lost,  but  if  the 
latter  by  any  chance  won  he  got  his  pie 
for  half  price.  This  street  gambling  by 
piemen  and  hawkers  is  dealt  with  in  The 
Dickensian,  vol.  x.  (1914),  pp.  209  and  250. 

T.  W.   TYRRELL. 
St.  Elmo,  Sidmouth. 

I  well  remember  an  old  pieman  in  Chat- 
ham Intra  many  years  ago  who  sold  pies 
and  most  delicious  "  Chelsea "  buns,  and 
have  many  times  seen  the  ppssers-by  spin  the 
coin  and  heard  the  pieman  cry  "  Heads:." 
I  presume  there  could  be  no  ultimate  ad- 
vantage as  the  result  must  be  pure  chance, 
but  certainly  no  pieman  would  refuse  the 
little  gamble. 

Dickens  may  have  seen  similar  piemen 
in  Chatham  when  a  boy,  and  certainly  in 
London  later  on.  JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 

Chester. 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  AND  THE  CHRIST 
CHILD  (12  S.  ix.  371,  415,  436,  452).— Two 
more  representations  on  brasses  will  be  found 
at  Tattershall,  Lincolnshire.  One  is  on 
the  dexter  shaft  of  the  brass  to  Joan,  Lady 
Cromwell  (c.  1470),  and  the  other  in  a  similar 
position  on  the  brass  to  Maud,  Lady»-Wil- 
loughby,  of  same  date.  Both  relaid  in  1909. 
In  Mr.  Macklin's  smaller  book  on  brasses 
he  mentions  three  separate  representations 
at  Morley.  Can  a  correspondent  state 
whether  they  are  now  existing  ? 

WALTER  E.  GAWTHORP. 

16,  Long  Acre. 

HANGMAN'S  STONES  (12  S.  ix.  446,  493).— 
There  is  a  hangman's  stone  about 
two  miles  from  Beer  in  Devonshire  on  the 
high  road  to  Sidmouth.  It  stands  at  the 
junction  of  by-roads  and  is  probably  a 
parish  boundary -stone  that  is  named  on 
the  Ordnance  map.  A  native  told  me  the 
"  sheep  "  story.  The  sheep-stealer  lay 
down  by  the  stone  to  rest,  tethered  the 
sheep  by  the  leg,  and  threw  the  other  end 
of  the  rope  round  his  shoulders.  The  sheep 
browsed  round  and  round  the  stone,  pulling 
and  tightening  the  rope,  which  slipped  up 
round  the  man's  neck  and  strangled  him. 
Your  correspondent  seems  to  have  unearthed 
a  curious  piece  of  folk-lore. 

JOSEPH  C.  BRIDGE. 

In  Charnwood  Forest,  Leicestershire,  is 
the  hangman's  stone,  a  ballad  of  sixteen 
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four-line  verses  relating  to  which,  and 
telling  a  similar  story  to  the  one  at  above 
reference,-  but  substituting  deer  stealing 
for  sheep  stealing,  is  on  page  179  of  Potter's 
'Charnwood  Forest'  (1842). 

Are  not  the  Great  Hangman  and  the 
Little  Hangman  used  as  names  on  the  sea- 
coast  by  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon  ? 

W.  B.  H. 

PHARAOH  AS  SURNAME  (12  S.  ix.  407, 
454). — Pharaoh  exists  as  a  surname  in 
Earlestown  and  Warrington  to-day.  I 
believe  the  noble  name  of  Ptolemy  is  still 
to  bo  found  in  Scotland.  Unfeeling  philolo- 
gists who  begrudge  us  any  scrap  of  romance 
say  that  both  names  are  corruptions,  one 
from  Farrow  and  the  other  from  Bartholo- 
mew. ARTHUR  BOWES. 

Professor  Ernest  Weekley,  in  '  Surnames,' 
at  p.  205S  says  : — 

Pharaoh,  Pharro  is  explained  by  Bardsley  as  a 
corruption  of  Farrow.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
latter  is  corrupted  from  Pharaoh,  a  very  specta- 
cular personage. 

and  appends  the  note  : — 

Pharao  Kircke  was  buried  at  Repton,  Dec.  ] , 
1602. 

There  are  Pharaohs  in  London  and  Brighton 
to-day,  but  the  only  Pharo  is  apparently 
of  Scandinavian  descent,  and  his  name  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Danish  Faar-O, 
i.e.,  sheep  island. 

JOHN  B.  WAINE WRIGHT. 

CURIOUS  SURNAMES  (12  S.  vi.  and  vii., 
passim ;  ix.  208,  496). — The  following 
appeared  in  a  London  paper  in  1911  : — 

The  Deptford  revising  barrister  has  just  been 
startled  by  the  name  Hazelelponi  Carter.  But 
for  a  curious  combination  of  surname  and  Chris- 
tian name  commend  us  to  Maher-shal-al-hash- 
baz  Dosser,  who  was  a  Suffolk  postmaster  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

C.  J.  MAGRATJI. 

WORDS  OF  SONGS  WANTED  :  '  THE  CORK 
LEG'  AND  'THE  STEAM  ARM'  (12  S.  ix.  470). — 
The  words  of  these  two  songs  were  contained 
in  No.  1  of  D'Alcorn's  '  Musical  Miracles '  which 
comprised  the  music  and  words  of  120  comic 
songs  sung  by  Sam  Cowell.  The  book  cost  a 
shilling  only  and  was  published  by  H.  D'Alcorn 
and  Co.,  25  Poland  Street,  W.  This  firm,  I 
believe,  no  longer  exists,  but  H.  B.  may  perhaps 
inquire  who  took  over  their  business  and  whether 
the  little  book  which  contains  all  the  old  classical 
comic  songs,  such  as  '  Villikins  and  his  Dinah,' 
'  Ratcatcher's  Daughter,'  &c.,is  still  obtainable. 
If  H.  B.  cannot  obtain  it,  I  will  copy  out  the  words 
of  the  two  songs  for  him,  though  there  are  13 


verses  in  '  The  Cork  Leg  '  and  fourteen  in  '  The 
Steam  Arm,'  too  long  to  print  in  '  N.  &  Q.' 

WlLLOUGHBY  MAYCOCK. 

80,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W.I. 

P.S. — '  The  Cork  Leg  '  but  not  '  The  Steam 
Arm  '  is  also  published  in  '  The  Musical  Bouquet ' 
Series,  by  C.  Sheard,  196,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W. 

I  have  read  in  your  interesting  periodical 
the  call,  to  anyone  who  may  happen  to  remember 
them,  for  the  verses  of  '  The  Cork  Leg  '  and  '  The 
Steam  Arm.'  '  The  Steam  •  Arm '  did  not 
much  appeal  to  me,  but  '  The  Cork  Leg  '  did. 
I  furnish  them  as  I  remember  them,  and  I  trust 
they  are  correct.  I  can  account  for  their  being 
so  well  remembered  from  their  having  been  so 
often  repeated  when  in  my  dhoolie  in  the  time 
of  the  Mutiny  in  India  and  thus  helped  to  pass 
many  a  weary  hour,  with  other  pieces  of  poetry, 
grave  and  gay.  If  they  are  not  quite  correct 
it  must  be  put  down  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
committed  to  memory  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  furnish  me  with  a  correct  copy  of 
'  'Twas  in  the  Atlantic  Oshi-un,'  the  mourn- 
ful tale  of  a  drowned  sailonnan. 

C.  J.  DURAND,  Colonel. 

The  Villa,  Guernsey. 

[We  have  forwarded  the  verses,  including  the 
last  verse  sent  separately,  to  our  correspondent.] 

In  reply  to  H.  B.  If  the  song  he  refers  to 
as  '  The  Cork  Leg  '  begins 

"  A  poor  relation  came  to  beg 
And  in  kicking  him  out 
I  broke  my  own  leg," 

perhaps  Canon  W.  H.  Robins  of  Rochester  may 
be  able  to  help.  I  heard  him  sing  this  song  over 
50  years  ago  !  F.  J.  HANNAN,  M.D. 

Burnham-on-Couch,   Essex. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  H.  B.  being  unable 
to  obtain  copies,  as  they  belong  to  the  tune  of 
the  Sam  Cowell  vogue,  fifty  and  more  years  ago, 
and  interest  in  them  will  only  exist  amongst 
those  who,  like  myself,  found  amusement  from 
them  in  our  youth. 

The  collections  in  my  possession  consist  of  three 
8vo  booklets  published  by  Charles  Sheard  "  at 
'  The  Musical  Bouquet '  Office,  192,  High  Hoi- 
born,"  at  sixpence  each,  words  in  full — 12,  14, 
and  16  verses  are  quite  common — and  single 
treble  stave  air  to  each  song. 

These  books  are  entitled  : — 

"  Sam  Co  well's  Selected  Comic  Songs,  as  sung 
at  the  '  Oxford '  and  the  '  Canterbury '  Music 
Halls."  Contains  fifty  songs. 

"  Lingard's  New  Comic  Song  Book."  Forty 
songs. 

"  Vance's  Comic  Song  Book."     Forty  songs. 

They  are  undated,  but  I  remember  them  in  use 
well  over  fifty  years  ago.  Their  contents  are 
exclusively  of  the  "  doggerel "  type  of  song 
so  popular  at  that  time,  and  of  which  fair  examples 
are : — 

Aunt  Jemima's  Plaister ;  Artful  Dodger ; 
A  Norri-bull  Tale :  Alderman  Gobble ;  Bacon 
and  Greens  ;  Billy  Barlow  ;  Ben  Battle  ;  Barney 
Brallaghan  ;  Billy  Vite  and  Sally  Green  ;  Billy 
Buttercup  ;  Captain  with  his  Whiskers  ;  Cobbler 
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and    his     Wife  ;      Great     Exhibition     (of     1862)  ;  I 
Hair-brushing     Machine  ;     i    think     I     must    be  ! 
very  Green  ;  I'm  a  Young  Man  from  the  Country  ;  i 
Irish  Weddiiig  ;    Juliana  and  her  Grand  Planner  ;  ' 
Lord     Lovel  ;      Lost     Child  ;      Lord     Bateman  ; 
Mary  Jane's  Intended  ;    Miss  Miffins  the  Milliner  ; 
Miss   Pringle    and   her    Dog   Prim  ;     Not   to     be 
sneezed    at ;    Organ-grinder's    Lament ;     Peeping 
Tom    of    Coventry ;      Peter    Potts    the    Peeler  ; 
Ratcatcher's      Daughter  ;       Robert      the      Bold ; 
Susan's  Sunday  Out  ;    Sausage  Machine  ;    Skying 
a    Copper ;     Stage-struck    Hero  ;     Tim    Turpin ; 
Tragical    History    of    George    Barnwell ;     Tully- 
Muckle's     Creig ;      Taken      in      and    done    for  ; 
Villikins   and  his  Dinah  ;   Wake  of  Teddy  Roe  ; 
Wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bone  ;    When  I  was  a 
Maid,  oh  then  :    &c. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  send   copies  to  any  in- 
terested readers.  GEO.  W.  BAILEY. 


ENGLISH  ARMY  SLANG  AS  USED  IN 
THE  GREAT  WAR. 

(12  S.  ix.  341,  378,  383,  415,  423,  455, 
465,  499,  502.) 

AMONG  the  specimens  which  have  already 
appeared  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  use  of 
a  stock  praenomen  with  some  of  the  com- 
monest surnames.  This  practice  did  not, 
of  course,  begin  with  the  Great  War.  The 
following  list  which  I  have  compiled,  chiefly 
from  information  sent  directly  from  the 
front,  is  probably  not  at  all  exhaustive  : 
Tottie  Bell,  Topper  Brown,  Sheeny  Bryant, 
Nobby  Clark,  Dodger  Green,  Bogey  Harris, 
Wheeler  Johnson,  Pincher  Martin,  Spud 
Murphy,  Snip  Parsons,  Mouchy  Reeves, 
Dinghy  Reid,  Dusty  Rhodes,  Buck  Taylor, 
Hooky  Walker,  Tug  Wilson.  Of  these, 
Spud  Murphy  and  Dusty  Rhodes  are  pretty 
obvious,  nor  does  it  need  a  great  mental 
effort  to  connect  Parsons  with  Snip  (via 
Parsnip),  but  the  .genesis  of  the  others  is  to 
;  me  mysterious.  ERNEST  WEEKLEY. 

SHEMOZZLE,  best  translated  by  "a  nice  how- 
do-you-do" — misfortune — is  really  Yiddish, 
being  a  composite  word,  i.e.,.  Schlimm 
( German = bad)  and  Mazal  ( Hebrew  =  star  ; 
with  secondary  meaning,  fortune  ;  cf.  Mazal- 
Tob,  Hebrew  =  good  luck  —  pronounced  in 
Yiddish  ki  Mazeltoff "). 

It  is  really  East -End  and  bookmaking 
slang — a  solitary  instance,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  of  modern  English  slang  being  de- 
rived from  Hebrew  or  Yiddish.  In  Middle 
English  there  is  the  well-known  case  of 
Chaucer  using  the  expression  "  Rich  Gnof  " 
in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  which  is  obviously  j 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  Ganev= thief. 


"  Speeler  "  (Yiddish,  Spieler— gambler)  is 
American  and  Colonial  slang,  but  rarely,  I 
believe,  used  in  England.  J.-  A.  G. 

May  I  make  an  observation  or  two  anent 
your  interesting  anthology  of  Army  slang  ? 

GTJTSER.  This  is  certainly  pre-war.  It 
was — and  very  likely  still  is — the  term 
used  by  Scots  boys  for  falling  flat  into  the 
water  in  place  of  making  a  clean  dive  when 
swimming.  It  is  remarkable  as  conveying  a 
most  definite  meaning  with  being  onomato- 
poeic in  a  distinct  degree  ;  and  from  its 
effects — teste  meipso — is  quite  an  appropriate 
synonym  for  a  "  knock-out." 

ROGER.  This  term  for  a  gas-cylinder",  is 
a  case  of  the  contenant  for  the  contenu ; 
"  Roger  "  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  the, 
term  used  by  workmen  in  bleaching-powder 
works  for  chlorine  gas,  whence  the  Army 
adopted  it. 

By  the  way,  why  has  "  Roger "  the 
sinister  connotation  it  possesses  in  the 
present  case  and  in  the  term  "  Jolly 
Roger  "  ?  J.  J.  HUNTER  JOHNSTON. 

SHOW  A  LEG  (pp.  379,  499).— When  I  was 
a  midshipman,  1849-1854,  the  cry  with 
which  we  were  called  in  the  morning  was 
"  Rouse  a  bit,  show  a  leg  there,  show  a  leg  !  " 

H.  ST.  J.  M. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 

many  of  the  slang  phrases  in  the  lists  in  the 

above     numbers     are     not     strictly     Army 

slang,  but  have  been  in  use  in  the  United 

States  for  some  time. 

CANUCKS  (p.  383,  A).  A  term  for  Canadians  in 
use  both  in  Canada  and  United  States  for 
years. 

CHINKS  (p.   344,  A).     Chinese. 

COW-JUICE  (p.  345,  C).  Milk.  Old  American 
term. 

DOGS  (p.  347,  C).  "  Hot  dogs."  A  name  given 
to  Frankfurter  sausage. 

DOPE  (p.  347,  C).  Habitual  drug-users  are  termed 
"  dope  fiends,"  and  frequent  mention  of 
same  is  made  in  the  American  Press.  There 
is  also  in  use  "  gave  him  the  dope,"  which 
means  "  inside  information." 

DOUGH  (p.  347,  C).  Slang  for  money.  In  use 
many  years. 

DOUGH-BOY  (p.  383,  A).  This  applies  to  the 
infantry  only.  It  was  used  by  the  other 
branches  of  the  Service  to  designate  the 
foot-soldier.  It  was  in  use  in  the  Regular 
U.S.  Army  (in  which  I  served)  during 
the  Civil  War,  1861-65.  The  men  had  a 
parody  on  the  song  '  Hail  to  the  Chieftain,' 
which  ran  '  Hail  to  the  Chieftain  who  stole 
the  Dough-boy's  blanket,'  &c.  As  far  as  I 
could  learn  from  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
War  (1846-47),  of  whom  we  had  quite  a 
number  yet  in  the  Service,  the  phrase 
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originated  in  Mexico  when  a  command  of 
cavalry  in  camp  adjacent  to  an  infantry 
command  who  were  quartered  in  the  native 
adobe  huts  nicknamed  the  latter  "  Adobes," 
which  was  quickly  corrupted  into  "  Dough- 
boys." 

DUMP  (p.  347).  Where  soil  or  rock  from  ex- 
cavations, garbage,  &c.,  is  unloaded. 

GUY  (p.  344,  A).  A  contemptuous  appellation 
given  to  one  who  is  at  the  moment  obnoxious 
to  the  speaker. 

KID  (p.  344,  A).  Children  of  either  sex.  In 
vogue  for  the  past  twenty  or  more  years. 

RED-CAPS  (p.  344,  A).  Name  given  to  porters 
at  U.S.  railway  stations,  who  wear  red  caps. 

So  LONG  (p.  347,  C).  Old-time  form  of  American 
good-bye. 

SONNY  (p.  384,  A).  A  term  used  in  addressing 
youth  by  their  seniors.  Equivalent  to  "  my 
lad  "  in  England. 

SPUD  (p.  347,  C).  Name  for  potato  in  America 
for  sixty  years  or  more. 

STIFF  (p.  347,  C).     American  slang  for  "  corpse." 

STUNG  (p.  385,  C).  Not  Army  slang,  but 
American  for  "  swindled." 

GEO.  MERRYWEATHER. 
Highland  Park,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 


on 


The  Laureateship.     A  Study  of  the  Office  of  Poet 

Laureate  in  England,  with  Some  Account  of  the 

Poets.     By    Edmund    Kemper    Broadus,    Pro- 

fessor of  English  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

(Oxford  :    Clarendon  Press,    15s.  net.) 

THE   minds   that   were   trained   under   Victorian 

influences    cannot    easily  dissociate  the  thought 

of   Tennyson   from   their   conception   of   a   Poet 

Laureate.     So     completely     did     he     fulfil     and 

represent   his    office     that   he    seemed   to    create 

tradition,  and  his    contemporaries   were   not   in- 

spired to   look  beyond  him    in    connexion  with 

it.     Tennyson  is  not  a  personality  to  the  present 

generation,  however,  and  his  office  has  survived 

him,  therefore  the  time  has  come  when  a  history 

of  the  Laureateship  in  England  should  be  wel- 

comed. 

As  the  book  before  us  goes  back  to  the  thirteenth 
century  and  covers  the  intervening  period  within 
the  compass  of  218  pages,  the  survey  of  succes- 
sive ages  is  necessarily  rapid.  Each  reign,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  contain  for  the  writer  only 
the  matter  with  which  he  is  concerned  ;  he  is 
rarely  betrayed  into  digression,  and  his  own 
vivid  interest  in  his  subject  becomes  infectious. 
He  introduces  us  first  to  those  Poets  Laureate 
who  made  the  public  ear  familiar  with  their 
title  as  a  university  distinction.  Bernard 
Andreas,  to  whom  Henry  VII.  granted  an  annuity 
in  1486,  was  the  first  Poet  Laureate  whose  position 
in  any  way  corresponded  to  our  modern  con- 
ception of  it,  and  the  office  lapsed  at  his  death, 
the  tradition  that  assigns  it  to  Spenser  and  later 
to  Ben  Jonson  is  not  supported  by  the  facts. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
a  man  of  letters,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  was 
mainly  dependent  on  the  generosity  of  individuals 
for  his  livelihood.  Spenser  and  Jonson  may  have 


been  supported  by  the  royal  bounty  and  in  return 
may  have  expressed  the  sentiments  that  were 
seemly  in  a  courtier,  but  in  so  doing  they  only 
followed  the  ordinary  usage.  A  man  of  letters 
was  expected  to  employ  his  art  to  extol  his  patron. 
It  may  be  claimed  for  Dryden,  however,  that 
he  was  officially  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  his  relation 
to  his  office  has  been  made  the  theme  of  very 
careful  study.  The  various  historians  of  the 
period  have  found  scope  for  criticism  in  the  con- 
duct of  Dryden,  and  the  portraits  of  him  that 
have  become  classical  are  not  pleasing.  The 
pages  devoted  to  him  in  the  present  volume 
are  free  from  all  political  bias,  and  they  suggest 
that  the  common  verdict  on  him  may  be  unduly 
harsh.  Certainly  he  was  qualified,  by  his  dis- 
position as  well  as  by  his  genius,  for  the  place 
assigned  to  him,  for  few  Englishmen  have  ever 
paid  such  deference  to  existing  authority.  The 
office,  to  which  his  great  gifts  had  lent  dignity, 
was  degraded  by  his  successors.  The  names  of 
Thomas  Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate,  Nicholas  Rowe, 
Laurence  Eusden  and  James  Pye  are  not  indis- 
solubly  linked  with  the  glory  of  English  Letters. 
With  the  exception  of  Tate,  who  is  responsible 
for  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  for  a  popular 

I  hymn,  the  bearers  of  them  are  forgotten  and 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Broadus  for  the  delight- 
fully humorous  selection  from  their  works  which 
he  presents  to  us.  We  have  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  his  statement  that  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Laureateship  had 
become  a  joke,  and  it  is*  not  astonishing  that  the 
poet  Gray  rejected  it  with  scorn.  When  in 
1813  it  was  offered  to  Walter  Scott  he  was  advised 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  that  "  the  situation  by 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  world  is  stamped  as 
ridiculous."  Refused  by  Scott,  it  passed  to 

*  Southey,  and  he,  though  not  infrequently  absurd 

|  himself,  so  far  redeemed  it  from  absurdity  that, 
at  his  death,  it  could  be  fittingly  assigned  to 

|  Wordsworth. 

In  his  consideration  of  Southey,  Mr.  Broadus 
displays  the  same  discrimination  as  he  brought 
to  bear  on  Dryden.  He  is  less  happy  in  the 
concluding  pages,  which  bring  us  to  the  present 
time,  but  his  book  as  a  whole  is  a  useful  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  English  letters,  well 
planned,  well  balanced,  and  well  written. 

The  Calendar :  Its  History,  Structure  and  Im- 
provement By  Alexander  Philip.  (Cambridge 
University  Press.  7s.  6d.) 

MB.  PHILIP'S  name  is  already  associated  with 
Calendar  reform.  His  new  book,  though  he  gives 
the  tyro  in  matters  chronological  a  short,  work- 
manlike survey  of  the  history  of  the  Calendar 
and  a  careful  elementary  account  of  its  structure, 
has  clearly  for  its  chief  purpose  to  recommend 
changes.  He  wishes  for  a  fixed  Easter,  for  the 
equalization  of  the  quarters  of  the  year,  and  for 
a  scheme  whereby  the  days  of  the  month  should 
severally  year  by  year  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the 
week. 

Some  inconveniences  in  our  present  Calendar 
may  be  admitted,  but  we  think  Mr.  Philip  writes 
of  them  with  exaggeration.  The  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  decided  to  ask  the  prin- 
cipal Governments  to  convene  a  conference  on 
Calendar  reform,  and  a  Bill  to  provide  a  fixed 
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date  for  Easter  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Lords.  We  cannot  but  think  that  these  steps 
are  premature.  In  a  period  of  confusion  and 
upheaval  such  as  we  are  going  through,  a  new 
endeavour,  a  fresh  disturbance,  seems  mischievous 
if  it  is  not  of  actual  necessity.  And  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  anomalies  of  the  Calendar  re- 
semble those  which  required  intervention  in  the 
days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Gregory  XIII.  The  prin- 
cipal Governments  have  their  hands  full ;  they 
will  surely  be  ill-advised  for  the  time  being  to 
meddle  with  an  institution  which  works,  if  not 
perfectly,  yet  tolerably  and  with  irregularites  to 
which  everyone  is  accustomed — to  say  nothing 
of  its  wide  international  extension.  Again, 
for  the  Legislature  of  any  one  country  to  pass 
measures  regulating  the  year  without  reference 
to  other  countries  would  prove  a  futile  proceeding  ; 
we  are  not,  therefore,  impressed  very  happily  by 
such  steps  as  have  been  taken  ;  and  cannot  agree 
with  Mr.  Philip  in  considering  the  problem  urgent. 
Academic  discussion  must,  however,  precede  altera- 
tions, if  and  when  these  take  place,  and  to  such 
discussion  Mr.  Philip's  book  is  an  ingenious,  in- 
teresting and  enthusiastic  contribution. 

With  the  Cornwall  Territorials  on  the  Western 
Front.  Compiled  by  E.  C.  Matthews.  (Cam- 
bridge, W.  P.  Spalding.  £1  5s.  net.) 
WE  have  here  the  history  of  what  was  done  by  the 
Fifth  Battalion  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  In- 
fantry in  the  Great  War.  This  battalion  was  one 
of  the  twelve  out  of  the  whole  British  Army  men- 
tioned by  itself  in  dispatches,  and  Cornish  by 
name  was  Cornish  likewise  in  composition. 
They  went  to  France  in  May,  1916.  They  were 
at  Laventie,  then  on  the  Somme,  and  in  the  ad- 
vance on  the  Hindenburg  Line  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1916-17  ;  at  Arras,  in  the  battles  of 
Ypres  and  in  the  battle  of  Cambrai  in  the  later 
months  of  1 9 1 7 .  In  1 9 1 8  they  were  at  the  battle 
of  St.  Quentin,  at  the  actions  at  the  Somme 
crossings,  and  at  Merville,  the  Foret  de  Nieppe 
and  Estaires.  Pioneers,  they  came  in  for  hard- 
ship, losses  and  glory  in  about  equal  proportions. 
Mr.  Matthews  writes  with  a  soldierly  brevity. 
He  throws  his  account  into  an  almost  epistolary 
form — choosing  details,  sketching  in  backgrounds 
and  the  scope  of  movements,  portraying  persons 
and  inserting  anecdotes  much  as  a  letter-writer 
does  who  wishes  both  to  give  his  correspondent 
plenty  of  information  and  also  to  spare  his  feel- 
ings. Many  of  the  illustrations  are  very  inter- 
esting. The  Cornwall  Territorials  should  welcome 
this  book. 

The  Provinces  of  Ireland  :  I.  Ulster  ;  II.  Munster. 
Edited  by  George  Fletcher.  (Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Press.  6s.  6cZ.  net  each.) 
THESE  are  good  specimens  of  new  popular  topo- 
graphical work.  Well  printed,  carefully  illus- 
trated, provided  with  maps  and  put  together 
upon  a  sensible  and  comprehensive  plan,  they 
offer  a  good  groundwork  of  information  on  the 
physical  features,  antiquities,  history,  administra- 
tion and  industrial  life  of  these  provinces.  De- 
signed in  the  first  instance  for  use  in  secondary 
schools,  they  are  well  worth  reading  by  any  one 
who  knows  less  than  he  would  wish  about  Ireland 
but  is  not  prepared  to  embark  on  an  extensive 
study  of  the  subject. 


The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Army  Historical 
Research  amply  sustains  in  its  second  number 
the  standard  of  the  first.  It  is  satisfactory,  too 
— though  not  astonishing — to  learn  that  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society  has  increased,  since  the  end 
of  last  August,  to  227.  The  first  article  is  the 
report  of  the  Battle  of  Entzheim  sent  to  Monmouth 
by  Feversham,  which  has  lain  all  this  while  un- 
published among  the  State  Papers  (Domestic), 
and  has  been  altogether  overlooked  as  a  source 
for  the  biography  of  Marlborough.  It  is  a  lengthy 
and  awkwardly  written  narrative,  but  full  of 
detail  and  vivid.  Captain  C.  T.  Atkinson  pro- 
vides full  notes  on  the  topography  of  the  battle  and 
on  the  regiments  and  persons  concerned,  and 
brings  out  in  his  introduction  two  important 
points  of  interest,  viz.,  Feversham's  silence  as  to 
the  Royal  Scots,  which  would  lead  to  the  almost 
certain  inference  that  they  were  absent  from  this 
engagement — contrary  to  the  accepted  tradition — 
and  the  doings  of  George  Hamilton,  by  whose 
death  in  action  two  years  later  it  would  seem  that 
a  rival  to  Marlborough  himself  was  removed. 

There  follows  an  excellent  article  on  Highland 
Military  Dress  by  Captain  Mackay  Scobie.  Colonel 
Leslie  continues  his  interesting  '  Old  Printed 
Army  Lists.'  A  note  of  the  exact  date  and  ]:>ro- 
venance  of  the  lists  here  given,  following  the  title, 
would  have  been  of  assistance  to  the  reader.  Sir 
Charles  Oman  relates  very  effectively  the  story 
of  a  duel  fought  at  Armagh  in  1807  by  two  officers 
of  the  Royal  North  British  Fusiliers,  after  which 
the  survivor  was  tried  on  a  simple  charge  of  murder 
and  executed — the  first  case  of  the  kind.  Colonel 
Macdonald  gives  us  the  first  instalment  of  a  de- 
tailed and  most  instructive  study  of  Medieval 
Artillery.  Mr.  Baldry  finishes  his  list  of  Regi- 
mental Nicknames. 

The  Print-Collector's  Quarterly  for  December 
deals  with  Dutch  woodcuts  (1480-1500)  (Dr. 
M.  J.  Schretlen),  the  work  of  William  Strang 
(Mr.  Laurence  Binyon),  the  history  of  soft- 
ground  etching  and  aquatint  (Mr.  A.  M.  Hind), 
and  the  etchings  of  Jacquemart  (Mr.  L.  R. 
Metcalfe).  These  make  a  good  number,  though 
the  text  of  the  first  article  is  occasionally  rather 
trivial  and  careless.  The  illustrations,  as  usual, 
are  delightful. 
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"  A,"  sound  of  final,  107,  234 

Abbot  (Mordecai  and  Sloper), Westminster  scholars, 
371 

Abbots,  appointment  of  mayors  by,  89 

"  Abeillage,"  388 

Abercromby  (Alexander  and  James),  West- 
minster scholars,  371 

Accent,  transference  of  :  "  Passing  Stress,"  241, 
263,  283,  303,  325,  348,  366,  411 

"Acid  test,"  expression  used  by  ex-President 
Wilson,  94 

"  Actis,"  field-name,  469 

Adams  (W.  H.  Davenport),  d.  1891,  435 

Advertising  :  Petronicus  and  a  modern  advertise- 
ment, 88 

Aglionby  (Dr.  William),  diplomatist  and  author, 
141 

Agricultural  and  horticultural  writers  :  bio- 
graphical details,  52,  96,  136 

Ainger  (Canon),  1837-1904,  Master  of  the  Temple, 
334 

"  Alastor,"  author  of  play  '  Reuben  Manasseh,' 
191 

'  Album  Amicorum  '  of  wandering  scholars,  309, 
356,  375 

Aldeburgh  :  extracts  from  Chamberlains'  Account- 
book,  26,  39,  94,  145,  222,  266 

Aldworth  family,  449 

Alfred  the  Great,  statue,  in  Trinity  Square, 
Southwark,  122,  218 

Allen  (Dr.  Fifield),  d.  1764,  329,  374 

Allen  (James),  Dean  of  St.  Davids,  his  burial- 
place,  211 

Allom  (T.),  water-colour  artist,  490,  534 

Alun  :  "AXavvos,  191 


"  Ambidexter,"    earliest    use    of    word    in  legal 

phraseology,  353 
"  America,   a   Native   of,"   inscription   on  tablet 

in  church  at  Uplyme,  Devon,  127 
America,  British  diplomatic   service  in,   c.    1800, 

271 ;  British  settlers  in,  462,  517,  521 ;  Lancashire 

settlers  in,  517 

America,  English  railings  in,  130 
American  English,  97,  136,  218 
American  humorists  :  Captain  G.  H.  Derby,  353, 

394,  491,  535 

Amerongen,  historical  facts  concerning,  228 
Amneville   (Adam  de),  royal  charter  confirming 

grant  of  the  Manor  of  Bitton  to,  481,  526 
Anderson    (Patrick),    schoolmaster    of    Channel- 
kirk,  1664,  511 

Anderson  family,  Baronets  of  Broughton,  175 
Angelo  (Domenick),  his  burial-place,  33,  79,  153, 

215 
Angelo   (Sophia),   her  connexion  with  Eton,    33, 

79,  153 
Anger,   Aungier   or   Angier    (William),    m.    1683, 

170,  215,  334,  413 
Angier  (John),  Nonconformist  minister,  b.   1605, 

278 
Anglo-Dutch  relationships,  108 

Anonymous  Works  : — • 

Ellen,  Countess  of  Castle  Howell  (1794),  450 
Harry,  529 
Historian  (1857),  450 

Kilmarnock  (the  late  Earl  of),  A  Review  of 
Mr.   James  Foster's  Account  of    the    Be- 
haviour of,  29 
Le  Poilu,  423 
Mimnermus  in  Church,  311,  339 
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Anonymous  Works  : — 

Nana  ;   or  Memoirs  of  a  Welsh  Heiress  (1785), 

450 

Newcastle  Apothecary,  A,  491 
Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  The  Frauds  of  the, 

491 
Waterloo  Letters,  271 

Anson  (Margaret),  author  of  '  The  Merry  Order 
of  St.  Bridget,'  111,  159 

'  Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life ' :  see  MidcUeton 
(Thomas) 

Apple  christening  and  Oak  Apple  Day,  91,  155 

Archer  (John),  m.  1686,  68 

"  Arcing,"  meaning  of  word,  188 

Arms,  the  right  to  bear,  352,  392 

Arms,  unidentified,  330,  396,  437,  497 

Arms  on  a  seal,  111,  178 

Army  :  Royalist  and  Roundhead  rates  of  pay, 
59 ;  advantages  granted  to  subalterns  and 
soldiers  engaged  in  Battle  of  Waterloo,  131 

Army  List,  English,  of  1740,  45,  125 

Army  Lists  :  '  A  succession  of  Colonels,'  209,  317 

Army  slang  :  see  Slang 

Arndell  (Dr.)  of  Hobart,  133 

Arras,  inscription  over  gate  during  siege  of,  441  ; 
Owen  Roe  O'Neill  at,  487 ;  inscription  on  head- 
stone in  Communal  cemetery,  507 

Artists  :    biographical  details,  534 

Ashbee    (Henry  Spencer)  =  "  Pisanus  Fraxi,"   330 

Ashburnham  (G.  H.),  water-colour  artist,  490,  534 

Ashburnham  House,  Dover  Street,  272 

Ashton  (Rev.  Charles),  master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  17 — ,  170,  215 

Aske  family,  89 

Astley's  and  Sanger's  circuses,  329,  373,  393.  413 

Atkinson  (William),  10 

Augustine  and  the  utterance  of  famous  line  in 
Terence,  153 

Austen  (Jane),  the  "  horrid  "  books  referred  to  in 
'  Northanger  Abbey,'  361 

"  Avatar,"  pronunciation  of  the  word,   151,   217 

Avebury  (Lord),  his  burial-place,  250,  377 

Aymard  (Abbot)  and  cheese,  335 

Azincourt  relics,  430 

Aztec  calendar,  212,  256 


Babylonian  astronomy,  109,  238 

Backgammon,  Russian,  309 

Balzac,  Countess  Hanska's  letters  to,  313 

Banquo,  surname,  16 

Baptism  of  infant  on  its  mother's  coffin,  134,  178 

Barber  (Miss)  :  see  Dowson 

Barclay  (Sir  Anthony),  his  death,  72 

Baring  (Charles  Thomas),  Bishop  of  Durham,  his 
burial-place,  211 

Barker  (T.),  water-colour  artist,  490,  534 

Barker  (William),  Dean  of  Carlisle,  his  burial- 
place,  211 

Barlow  (Percival),  author  of  '  The  General  His- 
tory of  Europe,'  489 

Barlow's  *  Columbiad,'  409 

Barnett  (J.  D.),  water-colour  artist,  490,  534 

Barnett  family,  glass-painters  of  York,  483,  523 

Barrow  (Lady),  original  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's 
1  Miss  Ooker,'  90,  157,  216,  235 

Bartram  (John  and  William),  horticulturists,  52,  96 

Basevi  (George),  architect,  470 

Baths  or  salting  tanks,  310,  374,  436 

Bathurst  family  of  Clarendon  Park,  Wiltshire,  292 


Bathwomen  in  Homeric  times,  69,  108 

Bayle's  '  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,' 

Fontenelle's  allegory  in,  10,  54 
i  Bayonne     Cathedral,     English     escutcheons     in 

508 
Beadon  (Robert),  and  the  Prince  George  disaster, 

170 
Beauclerk  (Lady  Diana),  allusion  to  in  '  London 

Lyrics,'  210,  257,  298 
Beckford  (Peter),  b.  1740,  18 
Bede  (Cuthbert) :  see  Bradley  (Edicard) 
Bedford,    "  Rhydwely "    Welsh    name    for,    291, 

Beeleigh  Abbey,  information  sought,  191 

"  Bees'  wine,"  489,  536 

Beethoven  piano  presented  to  Hungarian  National 

Academy  of  Music,  369 

I  '  Beggar's  Opera,'  reference  to  in  '  David  Copper- 
field,'  309 
|  Bellenden  (Sir  Henry),  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 

Black  Rod,  d.  1761,  468,  513 
Bells,  introduction  into  houses  in  England,   190, 

236 

Benard-Greyn,  its  location,  251 
Bennett  (W.),  water-colour  artist,  490,  534 
Benson  (Rev.  Joseph)  and  the  '  D.N.B.,'  327 
Bentinck-Amerongen  (Count)  and  his  hospitality 

to  the  ex-Kaiser,  228 
Berkeley  (Rev.  W.),  rector  of  Clophill,  Beds,  1665, 

317,  377 

Bernard  and  the  House  of  Harcourt,  409,  453,  495 
Bernard  the  Dane  and  the  House  of  Harcourt, 

409,  453,  495,  514 

Bertie  (Capt.  Peregrine),  R.N.,  d.  1790,  330,  513 
I  Bertolacci  (Anthony)  of  Ceylon,  528 
Bible  of  James  I.  :  use  of  hexameter  lines,  209,  279 

Bibliography  : — 

London  Clubs,  41,  89,  174 
"  Sea-serpent  "  tales,  210 
Smithfield,  London,  67 
Bird  (Dr.),  American  novelist,  408,  454 
Biron  (Due  de)  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  11,  56 
Bitton,  Manor  of  :    Richard  I.'s  confirmation  of 

grant  to  Adam  de  Amneville,  481,  526 
'  Blackheathen,'  school  magazine,  54,  96 
Blackstone  :  reference  wanted,  189 
Blandford  (Walter),   "  postea   Oxoniensis,"    210. 

317 
Bloodworth   (Sir  Tho.),   Standard-bearer  of   the 

"  Royal  Band  of  Gentlemen-Pensioners,"   249, 

294 
Blosse    (Henry   Lynch),    Dean   of    Llandaff,    his 

burial-place,  211 

"  Boche,"  use  of  the  word,  342,  419 
Body  found  whole  and  imputrid  after  80  years' 

burial,  272,  477 

Boisse"ree  (F.),  water-colour  artist,  490,  534 
Boleyn  (Anne),  execution  of,  311,  357 
Bolton  (Mrs.  Sarah),  author  of  sonnet  '  The  In- 
vincible,' 455 

'  Boltonian,'  school  magazine,  276 
Bomb-ships  in  Charles  II.'s  navy,  293 
"  Bomenteek,"  meaning  of  word,  38,  77,  96 
Bonnor  (Richard  Maurice),  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  his 

burial-place,  211 
Bonte",  surname,  56 
Book  borrowers,  137,  398 
Bookplate  :   Charles  Fox,  296 
Books  :  title  wanted,  1 1 1 
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Books  recently  published  :-  - 

Antiquaries'  Journal,  July,  120 

Arabian  Medicine  :  Being  the  FitzPatrick 
Lectures  delivered  ...  by  Edward  G. 
Browne,  79 

Archaeology,  A  Text-book  of  European, 
Vol.  i. :  The  Palaeolithic  Period,  by  E.  A.  S. 
Macalister.  479 

Architecture,  The  Renaissance  of  Roman, 
Part  i.,  Italy,  by  Sir  Thomas  Jackson,  478 

Army  Historical  Research,  The  Journal  of 
the  Society  of,  540 

Aytoun  (William  Edmondstoune),  Poems 
of,  119 

Barbosa  (Duarte),  The  Book  of,  Vol.  ii., 
translated  and  edited  by  Mansel  Long- 
worth  Dames,  260 

Bell's  ("Walter  G.)  More  About  Unknown 
London,  39 

Beowulf  :  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Poem,  by  R.  W.  Chambers,  259 

Biography,  Modern  English,  by  Frederic 
Boase,  Vol.  vi.,  380 

Boase's  (Frederic)  Modern  English  Bio- 
graphy, Vol.  -vi.,  380 

Bookman's  Journal,  November,  400 

Broadus's  (Edmund  Kemper),  The  Laureate- 
ship,  539 

Browne's  (E.  G.)  Arabian  Medicine,  79 

Buckinghamshire,  Old  Works  and  Past 
Days  in  Rural,  by  G.  Eland,  219 

Burkitt's  (M.  C.)  Prehistory:  A  Study  of 
Early  Cultures  in  Europe  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin,  118 

Calendar.  The  :  Its  History,  Structure  and 
Improvements,  by  Alexander  Phillip,  539 

Calendar  of  State  Papers  :  Foreign  Series, 
Elizabeth,  Vol.  xx.,  159 

Cambridge,  A  Concise  Guide  to  the  Town 
and  University  of,  460 

Cambridge,  The  War  List  of  the  University 
of,  480 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  Proceedings 
of  the,  60 

Cambridge  Scene,  The  :  Being  Sketches  i 
of  the  Colleges,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Stokes,  i 
100 

Cambridge  University  Press,  A  History  of 
the,  by  S.  C.  Roberts,  319 

Chambers's  (R.  W.)  Beowulf :  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Poem,  259 

Cheal's  (Henry)  The  Story  of  Shoreham,  239 

Cobbett's  (William)  A  History  of  the  Last 
Hundred  Days  of  English  Freedom,  440 

Colchester,  Court  Rolls  of  the  Borough  of, 
Vol.  i.  (1310-1352),  199 

Cornhill  Magazine,  August,  120 

Cornwall  Territorials  on  the  Western  Front, 
with  the,  compiled  by  E.  C.  Matthews, 
540 

Dante  Studies,  by  Pagefr  Toynbee,   280 

Delany's  (Mary  Cecilia)  The  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Wealden  Iron  Industry, 
460 

Douglas  Family  of  Morton  in  Nithsdale 
(Dumfriesshire)  and  Fingland  (Kirk- 
cudbrightshire) and  their  Descendants,  A 
History  of  the,  by  Percy  W.  L.  Adams, 
439 

Dugdale  Society,  Publications  of  the,  499 


Books  recently  published  : — 

Dutch  Language,  A  Manual  of  the,  by  B.  W. 

Downs  and  H.  Latimer  Jackson,  400 
Dutton    (Ann)  :     A    Life  and    Bibliography, 

b/  J.  C.  Whitebrook,  140 
Eland's  (G.)  Old  Works  and  Past  Days  in 

Rural  Buckinghamshire,  219 
English    for    the    English :     A    Chapter    on 

National  Education,  by  George  Sampson, 

179 
English    History,    Original    Sources    of,    by 

L.  F.  Salzmann,  1 60 

English  Prose,  Vol.  iii.,  Walpole  to  Lamb,  399 
English  Social  History,  Readings  in,  edited 

by  R.  B.  Morgan,  180 
English  Studies,  The  Year's  Work  in,  edited 

by  Sir  Sidney  Lee,  440 
Essex    Dialect    Dictionary,    A    Contribution 

to  an,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Gepp,  119 
Eton  College  Register,  1753-1790,  edited  by 

Richard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  100 
Folk-Song  Society,  Journal  of  the,  320 
Fowler's  (H.  W.)  On  Hyphens  and  "  Shall  " 

and    "Will,"    "Should"    and    "Would," 

in  Newspapers  of  To-day,  439 
Fox  Indians,  The  Owl  Sacred  Pack  of  the, 

by  Truman  Michelson,  120 
Friends     Historical    Society,     The     Journal 

of  the,  60 
Genealogists,  Ninth  Report  of  the  Society  of, 

160 
Gepp's  (Rev.  E.)  A  Contribution  to  an  Essex 

Dialect  Dictionary,  119 
Globe  Playhouse,  Southwark,  The  Site  of  the, 

399 
Greek  Religion,  Epilegomena  to  the  Study 

of,  by  Jane  Ellen  Harrison,  139 
Harrison's  (Jane  Ellen)  Epilegomena  to  the 

Study  of  Greek  Religion,  139 
Herrick  (Robert),  The  Poems  of,  edited  by 

F.  W.  Moorman,  40 

Heywood's  (William)  A  History  of  Pisa,  139 
Hurry's  ( J.  B.)  The  Octocentenary  of  Reading 

Abbey,  99 
Ireland,    the    Provinces    of :    I.    Ulster ;    II. 

Munster,  edited  by  George  Fletcher,  540 
Islamic    Mysticism,    Studies    in,    by    R.    A. 

Nicholson,  19 
Jackson's  (Sir  Thomas  G.)   The  Renaissance 

of  Roman  Architecture,  478 
John    Rylands    Library,    Manchester,    The 

Bulletin  of  th< ,  160 
Languages,   The   Oral  Method  of  Teaching, 

by  Harold  E.  Palmer    500 
Laureateship,     The  :  A  Study  of  the  Office 

of  Poet  Laureate  in  England,  with  some 

account    of    the  Poets,    by  Edmund     K. 

Broadus,  539 

Library  :  Fourth  Series,  Vol.  ii.,  No.  1.  60 
London,  More  About  Unknown,  by  W.  G.  Bell, 

39 
London,    Survey    of,     Vol.     vii.  :      Chelsea 

(Part  III.),  60 

Macalister's  (R.  A.  S.)  A  Text -book  of  Euro- 
pean Archaeology,    479 
Mediaeval   Heresy  and   the   Inquisition,   by 

A.  S.  Turberville,  460 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  The,  edited  by  Sir 

Arthur    Quilkr-Couch    and    John    Dover 

Wilson,   359 
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Books  recently  published  : — 

Michelson's  (Truman)  The  Owl  Sacred  Pack- 
erf  the  Fox  Indians,  120 
Miller's  (William)  Essays  on  the  Latin  Orient, 

339 
Mithraism  and  Christianity,  by  L.  Patterson, 

219 
Moore    (George)  :     Bibliographies  of  Modern  ; 

Authors,  compiled  bv  I.  A.  Williams,  280    i 
Morgan's  (R.  B.)  Readings  in  English  Social  ] 

History,    180 
Mutaner,    The    Chronicle    of,    translated   by  i 

Lady  Goodenough,  Vol.  ii.,  398 
New  English  Dictionary  :  U. — Unforseeable,  j 

by  W.  A.  Craigie,  520 
Nicholson's     (R.     A.)     Stxidies     in     Islamic ' 

Mysticism,  19 
Palmer's     (H.     E.)     The     Oral     Method    of  | 

Teaching  Languages,    500 
Patterson's  (L.)  Mithraism  and  Christianity,  | 

219 
Philip's  (Alexander)    The  Calendar  :    Its  His-  j 

tory,  Structure  and  Improvement,  539 
Pisa,  A  History  of  :     Eleventh  and  Twelfth 

Centuries,  by  William  Hey  wood,  139 
Poet  Laureate  :     see  Laureateship.  above 
Poole's  (Reginald  L.)  The  Beginning  of  the 

Year  in  the  Middle  Ages,  480 
Portsmouth    Parish    Church,    by    Henry    T. 

Lilley  and  A.  T.  Everitt,  40 
Prehistory  :    A  Study  of  Early  Cultures  in 

Europe     and     the     Mediterranean    Basin, 

by  M.  C.  Burkitt,  118 

Print-Collector's  Quarterly,  July,  100  ;  Octo- 
ber, 340 ;  December,  540 
Prior   (Matthew)  :     A   Study   of   his   Public  j 

Career    and    Correspondence,    by    L.     G.  j 

Wickham  Legg,    299 

Quarterly  Review,  July,  120  ;   October,  380 
Reading    Abbey,    The    Octocentenary    of    : 

A.D.     1121-A.D.     1921,     by     Jamieson     B. 

Hurry,  99 
Roberts's  (S.  C.)  A  History  of  the  Cambridge 

University  Press,   319 
Salzmann's    (L.     F.)     Original     Sources     of 

English  History,    160 
Sampson's  (George)  English  for  the  English, 

179 
Scotland,   A   Short  History   of,   by   Charles 

Stanford  Terry,  99 
Seventeenth-century     Verse,    A     little     Ark 

containing  Sundry  Pieces  of,  collected  and 

edited  by  G.  Thorn-Drury,  200 
Shoreham,  The  Story  of,  by  Henry  Cheal,  239 
Siberch  (John),  the  First  Cambridge  Printer, 

1521-22,  by  G.  J.  Gray,  280 
Society  of  Army  Historical  Research,  Journal 

of  the,  340 
Somerset,  Calendar  of  Customs,  Superstitions, 

Weather-lore,  Popular    Sayings    and    Im- 
portant Events  connected  with  the  County 

of,  by  W.  G.  Willis  Watson,  300 
Stokes's  (Rev.  H.  P.)  The  Cambridge  Scene, 

100 
Stratford-upon-Avon     and     other     Records, 

1553-1620,   Minutes  and  Accounts   of  the 

Corporation  of,   499 

Terry's  (C.  S.)  A  Short  History  of  Scotland,  99 
Torr's  (Cecil)  Small  Talk  of  Wreyland,  420 
Toynbee's  (Paget)  Dante  Studies,   280 


Books  recently  published : — 

Turberville's  (A.  S.)    Mediseval   Heresy   and 

the  Inquisition,  460 
Walpole  Society,  The  Ninth  Volume  of  the. 

edited  bv  A.  J.  Finberg,    179 
Ward's    (Sir    Adolphus    William)    Collected 

Papers,  Vols.  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.,  419 
War  Literature  issued  by  H.M.  Government 

1914-1919,   Catalogue  of,   400 
Wealden     Iron     Industry,     The     Historical 
Geography  of  the,  by  Mary  Cecilia  Delany, 
460 

Wheatley      Manuscript  :      A      Collection   of 
Middle  English  Verse  and  Prose,  edited  by 
Mabel  Dav,  520 
WTiitebrook's  (J.  C.)  A  Life  and  Bibliography 

of  Anne  Dutton,    140 
Borrow  (George),  incident  recorded  in  '  Lavengro/ 

510 

Boulge,  Tournay  font  at,  147 
Bournemouth  :     the  Children's  Walk,  448 
Bradley  (Edward)  and  '  Verdant  Green,'  409,  452 
Brandenburgh  House,  Fulham,  72,  115 
Brand  family  of  Much  Hormead,  509 
Brasses,  figure  of  St.  Christopher  on,  371,  415,  436, 

452,  536 
Bread,  various  kinds   in  A.D.  1266,  70,  117,  171, 

277 

Brechin,  arms  of  the  See  of,  193 
Brent  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
Brewers'  Company,  431,  478,  517 
Brewster  (Lady),   survives  husband  53  years,   29 
Bricks,  making    without    straw,   331,    375,    398. 

437,  498 
Bristol,  James  I.  and  a  widow  bookseller  of,   130, 

196 
'  British    Apollo,      The,'     1708,     predecessor    of 

'  N.  &  Q.,'  308 

British  Catholic  College,   Lisbon,   491 
British    diplomatic    service  in  America,  c.   1800. 

271 
British    Museum  and  the  Upcott  and  Phillipps 

collections,  24 

British  settlers  in  America,  462,  517,  521 
Brodribb    (F.),  his  '  Symbolical  Illustration,'   67, 

118 
Bromley       (John),        married       1733/4,       wife's 

surname   wanted,    191 

Brooke  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
Brothers  of  the  same  Christian  name,  230,  273, 

312,  336,  376,  415,  454,  497 
Brown  (Charles  F.)  =  "  Artemus  Ward,"  310,  375, 

477 

Brown  (Sir  Richard),  Bart.,  310,   356,  397 
Browne's    (Sir    Thomas)     '  Religio    Medici,'    pre- 
fatory memoir  :    G.  B.  M.,  11 
Browne  (William),  in  Rome,  15 — ,  46 
Bryant    (A.),  map-maker  of  London,   111,   158 
"  Bryered,"   meaning  of  term,    389,   431,   472 
"  Buckheen,"  origin  of  term,  430,  474,  531 
Buckland  (Rev.  W.-),  his  burial-place,  250,  377 
Buckridge  (Lewis),  water-colour  artist,  491 
Bulgarian  Festival,  "  Cheese  Monday,"   169 
Bull  (John),  "  Gentleman  of  the  Poultry,"  272 
Bunyan  (John),  portrait  of,  211 
Burgess  (T.  B.),  water-colour  artist,  491 
Burial-places  of  ecclesiastics,   211,   414 
Burial-places  of  eminent  judges,   250 
Burial-places  of  eminent  scientists,  250,  315.  35$ 
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Burial-places  of  Gentlemen- Ushers  of  the  Black 
Bod,  468,  513 

Burial-places  of  Royal  Academicians  and  Asso- 
ciates, 211 

Burial  registers  :  St.  Katharine's,  London,  408, 
453,  496 

Burke  (Edmund),  items  concerning,  107 

Burnet  (Rev.  William),  livings  held  by,  72 

Burning  tower  crest,  251,  294 

"  Burnt  his  boats,"  first  use  of  phrase,  177 

Biirresheim  (Emmerich  Joseph  von  Breiden- 
bach),  memorial  medal  of,  36 

Bury  (Bishop  de),  his  '  Philobiblon,'  270 

Bustard  (Antony),,  Winchester  scholar,   1524,  469 

Butlers  of  Durham,  247 

But4j  (Rev.  George)  and  Dr.  Johnson,  351 

Butter,  curious  saying  concerning,  300,  375,  415 

"  Button,"  used  in.  North's  '  Life  of  Lord  Guil- 
ford,'  meaning  wanted,  389 

Butt- woman =sextoness,  female  verger  or  pew- 
opener,  72,  137 

Byrne  (Elizabeth),  landscape  painter,  490,  534 


"  Cabal,"  derivation  of  word,   291 

Caen  Wood  :    see  Ken  Wood 

Calendar,  Gregorian,  in  Ireland,  12 

Callowhill  (J.),  vase  painter,  72 

Cambridge     and      Oxford      Universities,     article 

contrasting,  370 

"  Camouflage,"  origin  of  word,  419 
Camoys  (Lord),  his  milk  syphons,  31 
Campbell  (Thomas),  poet,  inscription  on  house  at 

Boulogne,   428 

Campbell  shield  of  arms,  111,  176,  214,  296 
Canada's  coat  of  arms,  501 
Canaletto,    his    connexion    with    publication    by 

Owen  McSwiny,  13 
Canning  (Mrs.)  :    see  Hunn 
Cantelupe    (Viscount),    allusion    to    in    '  London 

Lyrics,'   210,   257,   298 
Capes    (Bernard),    inscription    on    monument    at 

Winchester,  250,  314 
Cards,  curious  details  in  Court,  159 
Carey  (Sir  Robert),  horse-riding  performance,  56 
Carisbrooke    Castle,    Isle    of    Wight,    the    water- 
wheel,   338 

Carlyle  (Thomas),  and  a  bookseller,  88 
Carolina,     conversation    between    Governors    of 

North  and  South,  292,  333,  438 
Carols,  books  on,  190,  239 
Cartagena,  failure   of   British  attack  on,  in  1741, 

321     350    393 

Carte '(R.  D'Oyly)  and  Rudall  Carte,  469,  519 
Carter  (H.  B.),  water-colour  artist,  491,  534 
Carter   (Joseph,   N.),    landscape   painter,    534 
Cartwright  (Rev.  John),  rector  of  Winwick,  Co. 

Northampton,   1688-1693,  470 
Carwithen  (John),    vicar  of  Crediton,   1731-1742, 

470 

Cassell  (Miss),  memorial  to,  in  Kew  Gardens,  298 
Cateatpn  Street :    see  under  London 
Catholic  necrology  under  Elizabeth,  421 
Cave  (Edward),  as  clerk  of  the  franks,  463 
"  Celeritous  "  as  adjective  of  "  celerity,"  431 

Centenarians  : — 

Dowse  (Thomas),  d.  1734,  150 
Hancock  (John),  289 
Parr  (Robert),  99 


Ceremonial  vestments  of  the  Judiciary,  529 
Ceres,  said  to  be  oldest  British  vessel  afloat,  387 
Chalk  Farm,  duelling  at,  149,  196,  239 
Chalmers  (James),  and  the  author  of  '  Caledonia,'  72 
Chambers  (Ephraim),  the  travels  of,  353 
Char-a-banc,  introduction  into  England,  329,  396 
Charles  II.  (King),  name  of  "  Old  Rowley  "  given 
to,     135  ;      called    "  coffin-faced,"     170  ;     and 
Barbara  Villiers,  251,  337 
Charles  X.  as  a  pioneer  of  English  horse-racing 

in  France,  68 

'  Chatham  House  Magazine,'  217 
Chatterton  (Thomas),  his  apprenticeship  to  John 

Lambert,  148,  198 
Chautauqua,  derivation  of  name,  38 
Cheese  :  used  as  ammunition,  387,  533  ;  Cheddar  : 
appreciation  of,  in  1861,  69  ;  "  Cheese  Monday," 
Bulgarian  festival,  169  ;  Cheshire  :  song  on,  212, 
254  ;  yawning  for,  289  ;  Cures,  331  ;  English 
varieties,  190;  Ewe's  milk,  111;  Fairs,  28; 
Holland  :  varieties.  331  ;  Moulds,  earliest  use  of 
metal,  31  ;  Poisoning,  331  ;  Quotations  on,  188, 
235,  255,  335,  455,  516  ;  Rituals,  used  in,  331  ; 
Saint  and  sacrifices,  130,  239,  255,  279,  335  ; 
Scotch  varieties,  190  ;  Shakespeare's  cheese- 
loving  Welshman,  110,  196,  234,  254,  335,  498; 
Stilton,  first  maker  of,  406,  455  ;  Varieties  in 
1534,  11;  Vats,  earliest  reference  to,  11; 
Welsh  rabbit,  110,  148,  198,  278,  438 
Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  inscription  on  stone 

in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Halifax,  N.S.,  368 
Chess,    the    Queen   in    Eastern    games    of,    148  ; 

translations  of  Vida's  poem  on,  332,  375 
Chester  (Col.),  his  extracts  from  Parish  registers, 

389,  473,  517 

J  "  Chewar,"  origin  of  word,  50,  96,  118 
I  China  :    Lowestoft,   18  ;    willow  pattern,  78,   175 
Chinese  vase  :    Yi  Lu,  inscription  on,  409,  452 
!  Cholerton,  place-name,   17 
j  Chollerford,  place  name,  17 
I  Christ,  day  of  week  of  His  birth, -50 8 

Christian  Names  : — • 

Artemas,  310,  375 

Brothers   (or   daughters)   of   the  same,    230, 

273,  312,  336,  415,  436,  454,  497 
Gizzey  Gamme,  71 
Iscariot,  228 
Moselyn,  71 
Souldier-life-like,  208 
Surnames  as,  370,  437,  474,  511 
Christmas  trees,  529 

Christ's  Hospital  and  the  Navy,  87,  199,  277 
Church  customs,  449,  495 
Churchill,  Manor  of  :  see  Manor  of  Churchill 
Churns,  glass  and  tin,  52 
I  Cigarette  smoking  :  see  Tobacco 
;  Circuses,  Astley's  and  Sanger's,  329,  373,  393,  413 
I  Clarke   (Mrs.   Cowden),  her  Shakespeare   concor- 
dance, 47,  216 

I  Claxton  (Miss  Adelaide),  artist,  490,  534 
j  Claxton  (M.),  English  painter,  1813-81,  535 
I  Clay  (Henry),  papier  mache  manufacturer,  17 
i  Clayton  (Alfred  Bowen),    1796-1855,    artist    and 

architect,  180 

Clerical  Index  Society,  510 
sClibborn  (Walter),  highwayman,  354,  519 
Clocks  and  clockmakeis  :    "  Act  of  Parliament  " 
clocks,  16  ;  John  Frost  of  Chichester,  489 ;   John 
Coates  of  London,   510  ;  John  Lacy  of    Ports- 
mouth, 510 
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Clubs  :— 

Correspondence  clubs,  320,  360 
London  :    bibliography,  41,  89,   174 
Oyster  and  Parched  Pea  Club,  189 
Pillow  Club,  169,  235 
Clynock    (Morgan  (?)    Morris),    "  Custos    of     the 

English  Hospital  "  at  Rome,  46 
Coaching:  London-Salisbury  flying  coach  in  1738, 

29 
Coaker    (Jonas),     "  The    Dartmoor    Poet,"    448, 

496,  515 

Coast  defences,  Tudor,  352 
Coates  (John),  clockmaker  of  London,  510 
Cockney  pronunciation,  17,  54,  77 
Coco-nut  cups,   15 
Coffee-houses,  Taverns,  and  Inns  in  the  eighteenth 

century  :  see  under  London 
Coffin,  effect  of  opening,  530 
Coffin  (Jonathan  Perrie),  barrister,  date  of  death  \ 

wanted,  72 

Coinage,  Bishop  of  Oxford's,  33 
Coins,  "  rubbing  down,"   388,  434 
Col    du    Geant,    passage    of,    by  Mrs.    and    Miss 

Campbell  in  1822,  446 
Coleridge  (S.  T.),  reference  wanted,  131 
Colleton  (John)  of  the  Middle  Temple,  72 
Colleton  family  of  South  Carolina,  72 
Collins    (William),    his    '  Epistle    to    Sir    Thomas 
Hanmer '    and    '  Ode    to    Evening,'     208  ;  his  ! 
'  Proposals  for    a  History    of    the    Revival    of  i 
Learning,'   210  ;    his  epitaph,  210 
Columbia  Market,  Hackney,  468 
Combe  House,  Herefordshire,  38,  94 
Comber  family  of  Chichester  and  of  Shermanbury, ' 

217,   255,   296 

Company  of  Hostmen,  431,  478 
Conjugal  squabbles,  verses  on,  53,  93,  136 
Cook  (W.),  water-colour  artist,  491,  534 
Cooke  (G.  A.)  and  his  county  itineraries,  15 
Cooke  (John),  Winchester  scholar,  421 
Cooper    (Samuel),   miniature-painter,    and    John 

Hoskins,    1 

Corbet  (Matthew  Ridley),  his  burial-place,  211 
Corbishley  family,  12 
Corbould  (Edward),  d.  1905,  72,  178 
Cork  harbour  :  Prince  Rupert's  fort,  48 
Cornish  tin-miners  :    "  flashing 'the  tin,"  469 
Cornwaleys  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462  ! 
Correspondence  clubs,  320,  360 
Cory  (William),  his  verses, '  Mimnermus  in  Church,'  i 

311,   339 

Cotton  family  of  Warbleton,  Hants,  488 
"  Coul   Goppagh"  =  Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  408,  474 
Coulon  (Joseph),  m.   1745,  68 
County  feasts,  29,  76 

Cowley  (Abraham)  and  Lord  Falkland,  305 
Cows  :    a  Hertfordshire  belief,  310 
Crawfurd    (John)    of   Auchinames,    Renfrewshire, 

d.  1814,  310,  357 
Crawle  (Gideon),  character  in  '  Ruddigore,'   291, 

357 

Crediton,  vicars  of,  1689-1835,  470,  535 
Cresswell  (Robert)  and  Lord  Falkland,  305 
Cricket,  early  history  of,  311,  358,  397 
Croker  (Rosamund  Hester    Elizabeth),  subject  of 
portrait  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  90,  157,  216, 
235 
Cromwell    (Oliver)    on   Hungary,    310,    358 ;     his 

methods  of  diplomacy,  372 
Crooke  family,  291 
Crouch  (H.),  nineteenth-century  artist,  70 


Cruttenden  family,  90 

"  Cuckoo  pen"  aiid  "  cuckoo  pound,"  91,  151 

Culcheth  Hall,  291,  336,  358,  395,  435,  518 

Cumberland  (Ernest,  Duke  of),  his  ugliness,  129 

Curiosity  of  endeavour,  67,  118 

Cartels  (Curtis)  family  of  Enfield,  Middlesex,  210 

D 

D.  (J.),  artist,  491 

Dacrees    (Sir    Robert)    of   the    "  Royal   Band    of 

Gentlemen-Pensioners,"  249,  294 
Daily  Advertiser,  extant  copies  of,  91,  153 
Dairies,  exemption  from  window-tax,  39 
Dairies  and  milkhouses  in  1594  and  1624,  110 
Dalzel  (Governor)  and  Sir  John  Tobin,  309 
Damant  family  and  introduction  of  turnips  inta 

England,  409,  438 

Dance  of  Salome,  150,  197,  235,  273,  297,  413 
Daniel  (George),  his  first  folio  Shakespeare,  308 
Dannett  family,  arms  of,  12 

Dante  :     Dantescan  criticism  in  the  Settecento  : 
Antonio    Conti,     64 ;      Gladstone    on,     73 ;    his 
beard,  271,  315,  378,  436,  533 
Danteiana,  57,  97 
Darrell  (Wild),  date  of  his  trial,  57 
"  Dartmoor  Poet  "  :    see  Coaker 
Datchet,  King  John's  hunting  lodge  at,  249 
Davie,  Davy  and  Davye  families,  129 
Davies  (Rev.  E.),  poet,  292,  338,  376 
Davis  (David)  and  the  De  la  Porte  family,  449,  536 
Davy  (Sir    Humphry),  and    the    Davy  family  of 

Norfolk,  129 

Dawson  (Sir  J.  W.),  his  burial-place,  250,  377 
Deakin  (Peter),  water-colour  artist,  491,  534 
De  Amneville  :    see  Amnei'ille 

De  Brus  tomb  at  Hartlepool,   30,  78,  178,  214,  255 
De  la  Porte  family,  449,  533 
"  Demagogue,"  earliest  use  of  the  word,  133 
Derby  (Capt.  George  Horatio),  American  humorist, 

b.   1823,  353,  394,  491,  535 
Desclos  (Baron),  207,  296 
Dethick  (Henry),  Archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  collated 

1588,   136 

Dethicke  (Henry),  horticultural  writer,  52 
De  Valera  family,  72,  138 
De  Valera,  surname,  72,  99 
Devonshire  House  gates,  231,  391,  472 
Dibdin  (Charles),  illustrators  of  his  songs,  431 
Dickens  (Charles),  his  minor  writings  in  '  All  the 
Year   Round '    and    '  The   Household  Budget," 
48;    portraits  of,  112,  172;   his    page-headings, 
208,  515;  differences  with  the  Inland  Revenue 
authorities,  249  ;    reference  in  '  David  Copper- 
field  '  to  '  The  Beggar's  Opera,'   309  ;    transla- 
tion into  WTelsh  of  '  David  Copperfield,'   445  ; 
meaning  of  "  '  Heads  '  as  the  pieman  says  "  in 
'  Pickwick  Papers,'   449,  494,  536 
Dickson  (Helen),  112 
Dickson  (Lindsay  F.)>  his  wife's  relationship  to 

Empress  Eugenie,   12 
Dickson    (Thomas),    physician    to    the    London 

Hospital  in  1760,  111 

Dickson  family,  genealogical  details  sought,  151 
Dickson  family  of  Edinburgh,  49,  81,  103 
Digges  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
Dinwiddie     (Robert,)      Lieutenant-Governor     of 

Virginia,  1751-1758,  429 
Dobson  (Henry  Austin),  d.  1921,  220 
Dolby  (Edwin),  water-colour  artist,  491,  534 
Domesday  and  the  Geld  inquests,  65,  152,  192 
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Dominoes,  origin  of,  447 

Donald  (James),  agricultural  writer,  52,  96 

Donowell    (John),    architect    and    draughtsman, 

330,  359 
'  Don  Quixote,'  story  of  person  learning  Spanish 

in  order  to  read  original,  469,  512 
Doxiglass  (Clementina  Johannes  Sobiesky),  17,  56 
Down  (Marquess  of),  c.  1700,  210,  258 
Downe  (Viscount),  258 

Dowse  (Thomas),  centenarian,  d.   1734,   150 
Dowson   (Miss  Margery),   '  Michael  Fairless/   her 

burial-place,  289 

Doyle  (Martin),  agricultural  writer,  52 
Drax  family,  their  military  records,  408,  436,  453, 

517 

Drayton's  '  Poly-Olbion,'  lines  quoted,  292 
"  Dreamthorp  "  =  Linlithgow,  150,  197 
"  Drug  in  the  market,"  origin  of  phrase,  529 
Drummond  (James),  artist,  d.  1877,  491,  534,  535 
Duatyeff,    Russian  writer   domiciled   in  Paris   in 

1875,   71 

"  Ducasse,"  meaning  of  word,  401 
Dudley  (Richard),  b.  1562,  9 
Duelling  at  Chalk  Farm,  149,  196,  239 
Du  Maurier  and  "  Lady  Madge  Plunket,"  371,  518 
Duthie  (William)  and  Dickens,  249 
Duval  (Sir  John)  and  the  Hartlepool  canal,  71 
Dye,  mentioned  in  Bede;s  '  Ecclesiastical  History,' 

'491,  531 


East  (Sir  Alfred),  his  burial-place,  211 

Ecclesiastics,  burial-places  of,  211,  414 

Echo  (The)  and  contents  bills,  58 

Eden  (John  Patrick),  Rector  of  Sedgefield,  1864- 

85,  430,  478 
Edwards   (Jonathan),   his   '  Doctrine   of   Original 

Sin,'  354 

Edwards  (Thomas),  LL.D.,  511 
Egg  folk-lore,  489 

Elephant  and  Castle,  origin  of  sign,  95 
Elizabeth  (Princess),  "  refined  intrigante,"  51,  134 
Elizabeth  (Queen)  and  the  French  ambassador, 

11,  66 

Elshalfoon  (Joseph),  201,  278 
Elzevier  and  Milton,  28,  116,  158 
Emerson  (Ralph  Waldo),  elucidation  of  passages 

in  his  '  English  Traits,'  134,  196,  275 
Emmerich  Joseph  von  Breitbach-Burresheim  :  see 

Joseph 

English  army  slang  :    see  Slang 
English  dictionaries,   11,  54 
English  language,  Porsoii  on,  407 
English  railings  in  America,  130 
English  writers  :  dates  of  birth  and  death,  371,  435 
"  Enslaved,"  earliest  use  of  word,  196 
Epigrammatists,  178 
Epigrams  :      on  Harriet  Mellon's  marriage  with 

Thomas  Coutts,  228  ;   on  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion, 355,  394,  434 
'  Episcopal    Betlenian.    College     in    Transylvania, 

1716,  A  Short  History  of  the,'  missing    church 

brief,  511 

Epitaphs  :— 

Day   of   week    on   which   death   took   place 

mentioned,   47 

He  dismissed  Hell  with  costs,  272,  316 
He  swore  all's  true,  yet  here  he  lies,  90 
"  Honest,"  76 


Epitaphs  in  Benson  Church,  Oxfordshire,  175 — 
Bolsover  Churchyard,  Derbyshire,  139 — Glen- 
corse  Churchyard,  Midlothian,  10 — Lydford 
Churchyard,  Devon,  59 — New  Alresford  Church, 
369— Paignton  Parish  Church,  350— Wath 
Parish  Church,  350 

Epitaphs  on  Billinge  (William),  194— Collins 
(William),  210— Holland  (Rev.  Thomas),  430 — 
Jones  (Capt.),  traveller,  90,  171 — Pierce 
(Thomas),  194 — Routleigh  (George),  59— 
Watchmakers,  59,  139,  194— WTestbury  (Lord), 
272,  316 

Ericson  (Leif),  Danish  mariner,  his  voyage  to 
America,  50,  177 

Eskdale  churchyard,  inscriptions  in,  407,  428 

Essex  (Earl  of),  his  expedition  to  Holland  in  1585, 
370 

Etherege  (George),  name  of  wife  and  date  of  his 
death  wanted,  506 

Eugenie  (Empress)  and  Miss  Kirkpatrick,  12 

Evans  (Andrew  F.,  John,  Thomas  and  Yeoman), 
Westminster  scholars,  170 

Evelyn  (John)  and  "  Paradisian  Clapham," 
430,  532 

Eyre  and  Norris  families,   212 


F.  B.  B.,  initials  on  vases,  72 

Fairless  (Michael)  :  see  Doicson 

Fairs  :  old  cheese  fairs  and  others,  28  ;  "  Lowse 

faire,"  108 
Family  mottoes,  17 
Fanshawe    (Catherine    Maria)    and    "  the    letter 

H.,"  516 

Farington  (George),  historical  painter,  230 
Fenning's  '  Royal  English  Dictionary,'  11,  54 
Fenny    Compton   terrar :    explanation    of   words 

sought,  352 

"  Fire  "  as  a  disyllable,  507 
Flag  flown  on  Armistice  Day,  37,  77 
Fleetwood  (Sir  Gerrard  Dutton),  336 
Fleetwood  (Sir  Gervasse)  of  the  '•  Royal  Band  of 

Gentlemen-Pensioners,"  249,  294 
Flight  Barr  and  Barr,  72 
Flood  (Jocelyn),  christening  of,  1746,  79 
"  Floreat  Etona,"  battle-cry  at  battle  of  Laing's 

Nek,  111,  153,  234,  277,  313 
Flowers,  rustic  names  for,  29,  78 
"  Flurdeglaiur,"   369,  438 

Folk-lore  :— 

Eggs  laid  on  Good  Friday,  489 

Hanging  in  effigy.  tT 

Hangman's  stories,  446,  493,  536 

"  Remember  the  grotto,"  109 

Rounding,   47 

Smokers',   528 

Warwickshire,  47 

Wife  sales,  47 
Fontenelle's   allegory   in   Bayle's    '  Nouvelles   de 

la  Republique  des  Lettres,'  10,  54 
Food,  fancy  names  for,  110,  148,  198,  278,  438 
"  Fop,"  origin  of  term,  331 
Ford^s  MSS.,  Suffolk  collections,  230,  279,  333 
Forlong  (Maj.-Gen.  J.  G.  B.),  author,  169 
Fownes  (Thomas)  and  foxhuntiqg,  18 
Fox  (Charles),  M.P.  for  Co.   Longford,   d.    1862, 

231,  296 
Foxes  and  lambs,  59 
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France,  Charles  X.  and  English  horse-racing  in, 

68 

Francis  (Francis),  d.  1886,  220 
Franklyn  family  of  Wroughton,  Wilts,  292 
Freedom  of  a  City,  origin  of  custom,  489 
Freemasonry  :  use  of  masonic  emblems,   123  ;  at 

Wapping  in  the  eighteenth  century,  485 
French  sonnet,  parody  on,  9 
French  war  slang,  342,  455 
Frewen  (John),  title  page  of   "  Certaine  Fruitful 

Instructions,"  447 

Frost  (John),  Chichester  clockmaker,  489 
Fry   (Elizabeth),  her  visit  to  Worcester  prison  in 

March,   1824,   150,   199 


Gage  (Thomas),  d.  1656,  his  burial-place,  110 

Gallows  Gate,  place-name,  493 

Geld  inquests,  65,  152 

Gellert,  French  and  Italian  translators  of,  32,  116 

Gentlemen- at- Arms,  His  Majesty's  Honourable 
Corps  of,  249,  293,  314,  336 

Gentlemen  of  the  Poultry,  272 

Gentlemen-Pensioners :    see  Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Gentlemen- Ushers  of  the  Black  Rod,  their  burial- 
places,  468,  513 

Gerrard  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 

"  Gesture,"  use  of  the  word  by  King  George  V., 
387,  473 

Gibbons  (Grinling)  and  Chats  worth  House,  231, 
275 

Gilbert  (W.  S.),  "  Gideon  Crawl,"  in  '  Ruddigore,' 
291,  357 

'  Giornale  de'  Letterati,'  402 

Gissing  (George  Robert)  and  '  The  Private  Papers 
of  Henry  Ryecroft,'  371,  435,  477 

Gizzey  Gamme  as  Christian  name,  71 

Gladstone  (W.  E.)  and  Dante,  73 

Glass-painters  of  York:  the  Petty  family,  21,  61, 
103 ;  Thompson  family,  163 ;  Gyles  family. 
204,  245,  268  ;  William  Peckitt,  323,  363,  404, 
442,  454;  the  Barnett  family,  483,  523 

Gleaning  by  the  poor,  70,  112,  136,  157,  216,  256. 
412 

'  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  authorship  of 
words,  510 

Godsalve  (Rebecca),  her  maiden  name,  170,  218, 
374 

Godwin  (Mary)  :  see  Shelley  (Mary  W  oilstone- 
craft) 

Golden  Spur,  Order  of  the,  121 

Goncourt  (E.  de),  his  dictum  on  collectors,  249, 
315,  397 

Gordon  (Captain  Alexander),  his  translation  of 
Khafi  Khan's  '  History  of  the  Mogul  Empire,' 
128,  173 

Gordon  (Adam  Durnford),  his  Hindustani  gram- 
mar, 128 

Gordon  (Adam  Lindsay)  and  Whyte-Melville,  89 

Gordon  (Dr.  Robert)  =  "  Coul  Goppagh,"  408,  474 

Gordon  (Theodore),  composer,  169,  256 

Gordon-dimming  family,  290 

Gore  (Captain  John),  354 

Gore,  the  land  of,  248,  314 

Gothic  Hall  exhibition  of  military  antiquities,  288 

Grandeau  famirf»in  the  Stuart  service,  331 

Grave  to  be  turf ed  and  "  bryered,"  389,  431,  472 

Gray  (Louisa),  pen-name  of  author  of  words  of 
'  God  bless  the  Prince  of  Wales,'  510 


Gray  (Mrs.  Mary  Ann)  of  Croydon  and  Mrs.  Anne 

Grant  of  Laggan,  150 

Gray's  '  Elegy,'  American  edition  of,  176,  296 
Green  (Valentine),  mezzotinter,  his  parents,  170, 

215 

Greenhouses,  origin,  of,  149,  213,  256 
Greenwich  :  Palace  of  Placentia,  430,  475 
Greenwood   (James),    dates   of   birth   and   death 

wanted,  371 

Gregorian  calendar  in  Ireland,  1 2 
Gretton  (Rev.  F.  E.),  b.  1803,  and  Stilton  cheese, 

455 

Griffiths,  music-hall  performers,  292,  336 
Grimald  (Nicholas),  his  parentage,  409,  498 
Grose  (Francis),  his  service  in  the  19th  Foot,  489 
Groute's  enamelled  pictures,  129 
Guenegaud  (Henri  de),  Marquis   de  Plancy,  his 

arms,  236 

Gwyllym  (Roger  and  Richard  Lloyd),  330 
Gyles  family,  glass-painters  of  York,  204,  245,  268 


H 

"  Habakkuk  est  capable  de  tout,"  saying  attri- 
buted to  Voltaire,  309 

Hacket  (Sir  James),  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Dum- 
barton's Regiment,  1684,  189 

Haffey  (Elizabeth),  her  portrait  before  marriage, 
230 

Hafod  Press,  211,  256 

"  Hagemoor  "  coals,  454 

Hair-brushes,  first  use  of,  17 

'Halfhead  as  surname,  208 

Ham  (Robert),  vicar  of  Crediton,  1721-1731,  470 

Hamilton  (Lady),  an  unpublished  letter  of,  88 

Hamilton  (Sir  William),  an  unpublished  letter  of, 
386 

Hammett  (Sir  Benjamin),  d.  1800,  12,  58,  93 

Hampstead,  Keats's  house  at,  468 

Hancock  (John),  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
289 

Handshaking,  19,  178 

Hanging  in  effigy  :   Warwickshire  folk-lore,  47 

"  Hangman's  stones,"  446,  493 

Hanska  (Countess),  her  letter  to  Balzac,  313 

Harcourt,  House  of,  409,  453,  495,  514 

"  Hari  (Mata)  "  :  see  Mala  Hari 

Harrison  (William),  1685-1713,  verses  by,  53 

Hart  (Samuel),  vicar  of  Crediton,  1759-1793.  470 

Hartlepool,  De  Brus  tomb  at,  30,  78,  178,  214,  255 
!  Hartlepool  canal,  7 1 
I  Hathaway  (Ann),  portraits  of,  72 

Hatchments  :  see  under  Heraldry 
•  Havard  or  Haward  (Thomas),  LL.B.,  467 

Hawkshaw  (Sir  John),  his  burial-place,  250,  315 

Hayley  (William),  biographer  of  Cowper  and 
Romney,  167 

Hay  ward  (Sir  J.),  his  '  Life  and  Raigne  of  King 
Henry  IV.,'  Ill 

"  '  Heads  '  as  the  pieman  says,"  449,  494,  536 

Hearth-tax,  78,  154,  216,  258 

Heathcote  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  463 

Heir,  the  birth  of  the  :  methods  of  proclaiming, 
proof  of  age,  &c.,  261 

Heligoland,  Campbell's  reference  to  the  "  death 
boat  of  Heligoland,"  353 

Hemming  family,  469 

Heraldry,  projected  new  work  on,  104,  192,  233, 
278,  311  ;  Irish,  Scotch  and  Welsh  works  on 
388,  439 
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Heraldry  : — 

AT.    a    chevron    erm.    between    three    bears 

heads  erased  sa.  muzzled  or,  437 
Arg.    a    bend    between    six    cross-crosslets  ' 

fitchee  az.,  212 

Argent,  three  cross-crosslets  fitche  gules,  191  j 
Argent,    three    pelicans  vulning    themselves,  | 

gules,   135 
Argent,   three   pelicans   feeding  their  young 

ones,  gules,  198 
Arms  On  seal,  111,  178 
Azure,  a  lion  rampant  or,  on  a  chief  of  the  ! 

last  three  crosses  patee  of  the  first,  111,  178  ! 
Azure,  three    cinquefoils    within    a  bordure, 

or,  176 
Azure,  a  chevron  or,  charged  with  a  croissant 

argent,    accompanied    by    three    cups    or, 

2,  i,  247 
Bayonne  Cathedral,  English  escutcheons  in, 

508 

Bend  sa.  between  two  mullets  vert,  330 
Brewers'  Company,  arms  of,  517 
Burning  tower  crest,  251,  294 
Canada's  coat  of  arms,  501 
Chevron  cotised  sable  between  three  bears' 

heads,  271,  360,  396 
Demi-lion   holding   with   both   paws   a   rose 

with  two  leaves,  150 
Gules,    a    chevron    ermine    between    three 

Saracens'  heads  couped  at  the  shoulders, 

362 

Hatchments,  310,  337,  377,  397,  433,  476,  497 
Helmet  in,  371,  434,  455 
Leeds,  the  arms  of,  507 
Leventhorpe      monument,      Sawbridgeworth 

Church,  arms  on  the,  244,  295 
Moorish  battle-axe  as  crest,  168,  239 
Or,  a  chev.  sa.  between  three  trefoils  az.,  215  | 
Or,   on   a  bend  azure   three   pheons   of  the 

field,  392 
Paly  of  six   argent  and   azure,   on   a   chief 

gules  a  lion  passant  guardant  or,   111,178 
Per   bend   gold   and   azure   a   star   of   eight  j 

points  counterchanged,  330,  396 
Per  fess   pale   counterch.   three  swans  ppr., ' 

330,   396,   437 

Right  to  bear  arms,  352,  392 
Saracen    or   Saxon  in  Williams   family   coat 

of  arms,  362 
Seals  of  married  women  in  the  Middle  Ages, 

127 
Silver    a    chevron    and    three    bears'    heads 

erased  sable,  muzzled  gules,  330,  396 
Three  roses  or  on  chief  az.  indented,  330,  437 
Three  swans  collared  and  chained  on  a  blue 

field,  170 
Vert  a  chevron  between  three  goats  argent, 

238 

Herefordshire  :   Combe  House,  38,  94 
Heresy,  trial  for  :  a  barrister's  bon  mot,  272,  316 
Herman  (Augustine),  m.  1651,  68 
Herman  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
"  Hero  and  Leander  "  :  a  Japanese  variant,  425 
Hersee  (William),  b.  1786,  168,  217 
Hertfordshire  :    Queen  Hoo  Hall,  354,  519 
Hertfordshire  town  :  name  wanted,  310 
Hibbins  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  211 
Hicks  family  of  Kilmacanogue,  Co.  Wexford,  311 
Hicks's  MS.  history  of  St.  Ives,  Cornwall,  16 
Higgins  (Bobus),  "  Sausage-maker  on    the    great  i 
scale,"  112,  159,  239 


Hindustani  grammar  by  Adam  Durnford  Gordon, 

128 

'  Historian,  The,'   1857,  450 
Hoastmen :    see  Company  of  Hoastmen 
Hockley  family  of  Hampshire,  30,  152,  198 
Holland  (Thomas)  of  Amesbury,  d.  1730,  430 
Holland  family  of  Lancashire,  109 
"  Honest  "  epitaphs,  76 
"  Hop-scotch,"  derivation  of  word,  470 
Horse-riding  records,  32,  56,  73,  99,  235 
Horses,  cream-coloured,  159 
Hoscoes,  70 

Hoskins  (John)  and  Samuel  Cooper,  1 
House-bells,  introduction  of,   190,  236 
"  Howlers,"  meaning  of  term,  56 
Hughes  (E.  R.),  artist,  d.    1908,   250,   294,   320; 

corrigenda,  320 

Hungary,  Oliver  Cromwell  on,  310,  358 
"  Hunger  stone  "  in  the  Rhine,  511 
Hunn  (Mrs.),  mother  of  George  Canning,  370 
Hunting  pictures,  seventeenth-centurv    painters, 

352    392 

"  Hushing  pool,"  450,  498 
Hutchison    (Col.    John),    the    regicide,    portrait 

wanted,  130 
Hymns  :  "  Heart  of  Christ !  O  cup  most  golden," 

1 9 


"  I,"  substitution  for  "a,"  77 

'  If  I  should  die  to-night,'   disputed  authorship 

of  verses,  318 

"  Illy,"  American  use  of  word,  97,  136,  218 
Imlay  (Gilbert)  family  records,  448  ;   unpublished 

letter  of,  488 
Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum,  removal  of  books 

from,  250,  296 
'  Ingoldsby    Legends,'    suggested    annotation    of, 

97,  158,  238 

Ingrain-Shepherd  (Hon.  Francis),  b.  1761,  49,  97 
Inns,  naming  of  public  rooms  in,   189,  231    255, 

274,   318,   377,   455 

Inns  of  Court,  the  Candlemas  revels  at,  509 
"  Innumerous,"  use  of  the  word,  69 
Inscriptions  at  Arras,  441,  507 — St.  Omer,  391 
Inscriptions    in    Eskdale    Churchyard,     428 — St. 

Nicholas  Churchyard,  Deptford,  3,  22,  58 
Inscription  on  Chinese  vase,  409,  452 
Irish  family  history  :    Reynolds  of  Coolbeg,  Co. 

Donegal,  5  ;   Witherington  of  Dublin,  43 
Irish  septs,  271 

Iron  bars  used  as  money,  449,  535 
"  Iscariot  "  as  a  Christian  name,  228 
Izard  (Ralph),  90 


Jackson    (Wilfred    S.),    his    translation    of    '  Le 

Poilu,'  423 
James  I.  and  a  widow  bookseller  of  Bristol,  130, 

196 

James  II.,  his  private  secretary,  Payne,  408 
Janssen  (Sir  Theodore)  of  the  "  Royal  Band  of 

Gentlemen-Pensioners,"   249,   294 
Japan,  double  flowers  in,  189 
"  Jerry-builder,"  derivation  of  term,  220 
Jewel  casket,  sixteenth-century,  291 
Jewish  disabilities  in  England,  250,  294,  376 
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"  Jew's  eye  full  of  buttermilk,"  origin  of  expression. 

169 

Johnes  (Thomas)  and  the  Hafod  Press,  256 
Johnson  (Dr.)    and  the  Rev.  George  Butt,  351  ; 

and  Shelley,  368 
Johnson   (George   Gerard),   Westminster  scholar, 

511 

Johnson  (Col.  John),  of  Colonel  Johnson's  Regi- 
ment of  Foot,  252 
Johnson  (Robert),   Governor  of  South  Carolina, 

135 

Johnston  (Agneta)  of  York,  d.  1820,  371 
Johnston  (Thomas  Gregory),  Westminster  scholar, 

511 

Jones  (Captain),  traveller,  epitaph  on,  90,  171 
Jones  (Capt.  G.),  d.  1869,  his  '  Battle  of  Waterloo,' 

389,  433 
Jones     (John),    his    '  History    and    Objects    of 

Jewellery,'  331 
Jones    (Robert),    author   of    '  Muse's    Garden   of 

Delights,'  211 
Jones     (T.),      illustrator     of      Charles     Dibdin's 

songs,  431 

Jonson  (Ben),  passage  in  '  Underwoods,'  130,  179 
Joseph    (Emmerich)    von    Breitbach-Burresheim, 

Archbishop  of  Mainz,  1763-1774,  36,  75 
"  Journey  "  as  meaning  a  row  or  line  of  loaded 

trams,  527 
"  Jubilee  Singers,"  their  visit  to  England  hi  1873, 

138 

Judiciary,  cerem6nial  vestments  of  the,  529 
Juries  :      qualifications    of    grand-jurors    in    the 

fifteenth  century,  149 

K 

Keate  (Dr.  John)  of  Eton,  d.  1852,  91 

Keats  (John),  allusions  by,  209,  333  ;    his  house 

at  Hampstead,  468 
Kemble  (Henry  James  Vincent),  529 
Kemmeridge  coal  money,  450,  495 
Kent  (Constance)  and  the  Road  murder,  408,  452 
Kenwood,  its  sale  in  1712,  446 
"  Kermesse,"  meaning  of  word,  401 
Kerr  (Orpheus  C.) :  see  Newell 
Khali   Khan's    '  History   of   the   Mogul   Empire,' 

translation  by  Captain  Gordon,  128,  173 
King  of  England  as  Prebendary  of  St.  David's 

Cathedral,   128 

Kirkpatrick  (Miss)  and  Empress  Eugeirie,  12 
Kitchen  (George  William),  Dean  of  Durham,  his 

burial-place,  211 

Knights  of  the  Hanoverian  Order,  529 
Krueger  (G.)  and  a  parody  on    famous   French 

sonnet,  9 

"  Kultur,"  French  definition  of  word,  386 
Kyrton  (Thomas),  b.  1532,  Warden  of  the  English 

Hospital  at  Rome,  46 


"  Lacticinia,"  milk  products  meant  by,  150,  337 
Lacy  (John),  clockmaker  of  Portsmouth,  510 
Ladies'  portraits  in  Royal  Academy,  36 
Lafarelle  (Alexander),  Westminster  scholar,  389 
Lamb  (Very  Rev.  John),  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely,  449 
Lamplugh  (Edward    and    William),  Westminster 

scholars,  491,  533 
Lancashire  settlers  in  America,  617 
Land  perambulations,  pre-Conquest,  446 


Lang  (Andrew),  dates  of  birth  and  death,  371 

Lavender,  production  of,  126,  177 

Lawrence   (Sir   Thomas),   his   portrait  of      '  Miss 

Cooper,'   90,   157,  216,  235 
"Lay"  and  "lie,"  use  of    words,  270.  3-12,   335,' 

393 

Layer  Marney  Church,  Essex,  Marney  tombs  at,  1 4  > 
1  Leamington,'  school  magazine,  23*8 
'  Leamingtonian,'  school  magazine,  276 
Le  Coq  (Philip),  Westminster  scholar,  449 
Lee   (Lieut.-Col.   Henry)   of  Virginia,    1756-1818. 

488 

Lee  Boo  (Prince),  tomb  in  Rotherhithe  Church- 
yard, 207,  256,  477 
Leeds,  the  arms  of,  507 
Legal  costume  in  the  seventeenth  century.  407, 

453 
Lemaistre  (Stephen  Caesar),  Puisne  Judge  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  Bengal,  529 
Leman  (Sir  Tanfield),  d.  1762,  353 
Leventhorpe  monument,  arms  on  the,  244,295 
Lewis    (Lewis    W.)  =  "Lew    Llwyfo,"    his    MS, 

translation  of  '  David  Copperfield,'  445 
Ley  (Thomas),  Vicar  of  Crediton,  470 
"  Lie  "  and  "  lay  "  :    see  "  Lay  " 
Lightfoot  family,  165 
"  Light     Horse     Harry " :    see    Lee    (Lieut.-Col. 

Henry] 
Lincoln  (Abraham),  article  on,  by  W.  T.  Stead 

in  '  The  Tyneside  Observer,'  150 
Lindum  Colonia  and  its  neighbours,  524 
Linlithgow="  Dreamthorp,"    150,  197 
Lisbon  :   British  Catholic  College,  491 
Lithuanian  bisons  :   a  dying  race,  509 
Little    Oakley,    Essex, "  shield    of    arms    in    the 

Church  of  St.  Mary,  212,  257,  298,  314 
Liverpool  slave-ship,  229,  279 
'  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,'  by  the  Rev.  J.  H- 

Newman,  231,  276 

Livingston  (Robert),  early  settler  in  America,  463 
"  Llwyfo  (Llew)  "  :  see  Lewis 
Locker    (Frederick),    allusion    in    his    '  London 

Lyrics,'  210,  257,  298 
Lombard  Street  :  a  forty  years'  contrast,  229 

London: — 

Cateaton  Street,  71,  155 
Clubs  :   bibliography,  41,  89,  174 
Coaching  and  carriers'  inns,  29 
Coffee-houses,    Taverns,  and    Inns    in     the 

eighteenth  century,  85,  105,  143,  186,  226, 

286,  306,  385,  426,  435,  474,  499,  504,    517, 

525 

Institutions  circa  1830,  490,  536 
Lombard  Street :  a  forty  years'  contrast,  229 
Netting  Barn  Farm,  370,  414,  455 
Petty  France,  original  name  of  York  Street, 

Westminster,  95,  197,  238,  313 
Plague  pits,  sites  of,  12,  35,  97,  118 
Queen  Street,  E.G.,  the  site  of  the  Church  of 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  428 
St.  Peter  the  Proud,  church  of,  509 
Signs  of  old  London,  351 
Smithfield  :    bibliography,  67 
Southwark  Bridge,  old,  249 
Statue,  oldest,  122,  218 
London  (George),  market-gardener,  d.   1717,    52, 

96,    136 

London  Bridge  (old),  oak  snuff-box  made  from 
foundation -pile,  31,  76,  177  ;  mallet  made  from,. 
98 
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Longevity  :    instances,   29,  95  ;    among  Quakers,  i 

289 

Loraine  (William),  d.  1833,  189 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  fifth  petition,  508 
Louvain  University  and  Winchester  Scholars,  446 
Lovedream  as  surname,  208 
Lowestof t  china,  1 8 
Lowse  faire,  108 

Lycett  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,   389 
Lynch  (Rev.  T.  T.),  his  hymn,  "  Heart  of  Christ," 

19 


M 

Maberly  family,  290 

Mac.,  variations  of  prefix,  112 

McAlpin  collection  of  British  History  and  Theo- 
logy, 447 

Macburney  (James),  steward  to  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham,  93 

Macentinus  (Raphael),  epigrammatist,   178 

McGill  (James),  founder  of  the  McGill  University, 
128 

McGill  University,  128 

Macken  family,  410,  498 

Madingley,  Cambs,  388 

Maffei  (Scipione)  and  the  '  Giornale  de  Letterati,' 
402 

Magna  Charta,  names  and  number  of  barons  who 
witnessed,  150,  177,  195,  234,  338 

Mailio  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  151 

Malvern,  local  literature  of,  229 ;  theatre  at, 
in  1802,  229 

Manchester  and  Midland  Railway,  35 

Mangles  (George),  Westminster  scholar,   354 

Manor  of  Churchill,  Oxon,  Court  Rolls  of,  132 

Margate  grotto,  210,  257,  297 

Marianus  (Father),  d.  1734,  128 

Marney  tombs  at  Layer  Marney  Church,  Essex, 
149 

Marriage  customs,  revival  of  old  English,  209,  252 

Marriages,  68 

Married  life,  instances  of  long,  68,  95,  138 

Marshall  (Rev.  Charles),  d.  1818,  52 

Martin  (David  Wykeham),  370 

Martin  (Marten),  mentioned  in  Pepys's  '  Diary,'  98 

Martyii  (Rev.  Charles)  of  South  Carolina,  338 

Mason  (Sir  John),  his  tomb  in  Winchester  Cathe- 
dral, 289 

Masonic  emblems  and  furniture,  their  use  at 
funerals,  123 

"  Mate  Hari's  "  youth,  527 

Matthews  (Samuel),  organist,  d.   1832,  90,  175 

Maude  (Rev.  John),  M.A.,  d.  1696,  430 

"  Maundy  coins,"  33 

Mayor,  appointment  by  Abbot,  89 

May  saying,  19 

Mead  :    "  The  stinging  mead,"  290 

Mead  (Grantham),  Westminster  scholar,  491 

Medals  :    dated  1837,  290  ;    of  Pope  Paul  II.,  447 

Mellon  (Harriet),  epigram  on  her  marriage  with 
Thomas  Coutts,  228 

Menken  (Adah),  her  husbands,  519 

Menson  (Meyer),  Ph.D.,  273,  394 

Meredith  (Thomas  Parratt),  b.  1782,  90 

Merest  (Rev.  Charles),  vicar  of  Chertsey,  d.  1786, 
29 

Mermann  (Thomas),  1547-1612,  212,  274 

Mermannus  :  Palma,  212,  274 

Merry  (John  and  Robert),  Westminster  scholars, 
29' 


Metcalfe     (Philip     and     Thomas),     Westminster 

scholars,  151 
Middleton  (Thomas),  Webster's  hand  in  his  play 

'  Anything   for  a  Quiet  Life,'   181  (corrigenda, 

300),  202,  225 
Milborne  (Christopher  and  Clayton),  Westminster 

scholars,  90 
Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese  Streets,   169,  214,   259, 

413,  498 

Milk  syphons,  31 
Miller  (Sir  Thomas)  of  Chichester,  92,   173,  217, 

255,  296 

Milles  (Christopher)  of  the  Middle  Temple,  38 
Milton  and  Elzevier,  28,  116,  158 
'  Mimnermos  in  Church,'  verses  wanted,  311 
Mings  (Vice-Admiral  Sir  C.),  d.  1666,  ancestry  of, 

461,513 
Misaubin  (Dr.  John),  pictures  of,  35 ;  murder  of 

his  son,  90  ;  his  family,  154 
"  Mixed  train  "  :    see  Train 
"  Mobs  Hole,"  meaning  of  word  "  mob,"  17 
"  Moderations  "  :    an  Oxford  school  story,  231 
Molesworth     (George,     H.     and    James),     West- 
minster scholars,  491 
Moncrieff  (W.),  dramatist,  368 
Moneacht,   191 

Moneacht  (David  Edie  of),  his  arms,  191 
Money,  iron  bars  used  as,  449,  535 
Monke  (James  and  William),  Westminster  scholars 

50 
Monmouth    (James,    Duke   of),    his   burial-place, 

169,  216 
Monson  (George,  Henry  and  Philip),  Westminster 

scholars,  51 

Montalt  (Robert  de)  and  Robert  de  Morley,  133 
Montfort  (Mountfort)  family,  449,  536 
'  Monthly  Miscellany,  The,'  229 
Moorish  battle-axe  as  crest,  168,  239 
Morden  (or  Mordaunt),  Sir  John,  his  family,  212, 

257 
More  (Edward),  1479-1541,  Warden  of  Winchester 

College,  406 

Morgan  (Colonel  H.  R.  L.),  Royal  Artillery,  271 
Morley  (Robert  de)  and  Robert  de  Montalt,  133 
Morrell  (John  and  William),  Westminster  scholars, 

151 

Morris  (Philip  Richard),  his  burial-place,  211 
Morris  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
Morrison  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  90 
Moselyn  as  Christian  name,  71 
Mostyn  (Tom),  artist,  369,  413 
Mothe  (Antoine  de  la),  m.  1687,  68 

Mottoes  :— 

Alterum  alterius  auxilio  egit,  331,  397 

Crux  mihi  grata  quies,  191 

Deus  mihi  lux  et  salus,  310 

Dolor  est  medicina  doloris,  251,  295 

Family,   17 

I  beare  in  minde,  111,  176 

Iniusti  iusta  querela,  251 

Mea  sic  mihi,  251 

Nee  elatus,  nee  dejectus,  231 
Mulberry  trees  in  England,  308,  337,  377,  519 
Mules  and  climbing  at  high  altitudes,   354,   395, 

Mullen  (Samuel),  poet,  331 
Mundell  (R.  C.),  Westminster  scholar,  470 
Murray    (Alexander,    Charles   and    John),    West- 
minster scholars,  70 
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Murray  (Major  William),  attack  on  in  Northum- 
berland Street,  309,  359,  396 

Musgrave  (George  and  Richard),  Westminster 
scholars,  70 

Music  transmitted  by  wireless,  248 

Mustard  family,  211,  254,  295,  313 

N 

Xairne  (Katharine),  her  escape  from  Edinburgh 

prison  in  1766,  290,  335 
Names,  old  English,  for  girls,  7 1 
•  Neck  or  Nothing/  authorship  of,  34 
Nelson,    his    signal   at   Trafalgar,    and    the    man 

who  hoisted  it,  301,  356,  464  ;   corrigenda,  360; 

his  daughter  :  date  of  birth,  527 
Neolithic    implements,     fixing    the    horizon     of, 

meaning  of  phrase  wanted,  410 
Netherlands,  old  British  hatchments  in  the,  247 
4  Newcastle  Apothecary,  A,'  authorship  wanted, 

491 
Newell  (R.  Henry),  b.  1836,   273,   313,   374,   477, 

519 
'  New    English    Dictionary,'    report    of    speeches 

delivered  at  dinner,  1899,  wanted,  388 
Newman  (Cardinal)  and  Wales,  354,  438 
Newman  (Rev.  J.  H.),  his  '  Lives  of  the  Engh'sh 

Saints,'  231,  276 

Newman  family  and  Wales,  354,  438 
Newspaper  placards,  58 
Newspapers,  reprints  of  old,  209,  377 
New  Year  cards  in  the  eighteenth  century,  207, 

296 

Nicholas  IV.  (Pope),  survey  of,  31 
Nicol  (Walter),  d.  1811,  52 
Nollekens    (Joseph),   the   prints   and   library   of, 

328,  376 
'  Non-Descript,'  magazine  of  Macclesfield  college, 

377 

Norden   (John),  map-maker,   1548-1625,   488,533 
Norland's  Academy,  469 
Norris  and  Eyre  families,  212 
'  Notes  and   Queries,'   predecessors  of,  229,  308 ; 

note  on  ending  of  12th  Series,  421 
"  Not  lost,  but  gone  before,"  authorship  of  phrase, 

529 

Netting  Barn  Farm  :   see  under  London 
Nursery  rime  :  '  Jemmy  Jed,'  330 


Obituary  :— 

Burtchaell  (George  Dames),  180 
Dobson  (Henry  Austin),  220 
Pigott  (William  Jackson),  140 

"  Oddment,"  earliest  use  of  word,  208 

Ogilvie  (Mrs.)  :  see  Nairne  (Katharine) 

Oil  cake,  oxen  fed  with,  70 

'  Old  Rowley  '  and  King  Charles  II.,  135 

Omar    Khayyam,    verses    in   E.   H.   Whinfield's 
translation,  272,  317 

O'Neill  (Owen  Roe)  and  the  defence  of  Arras,  487 

"  Opinionation,"Fuse  of  word,  69,  108 

Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  121 

Ordnance   Survey,   ignorance   of   officers   of  the, 
289 

"  Orgy,"  use  of  word,  55 

Oriental  brass  pot,  469 

Ormiston  family,  50,  135,  198 

"  Otherwise,"  word  omitted  in  Tennyson  concor- 
dance, 248 


Oxen,  origin  of  feeding  with  oil  cake,  70 

Oxford's  (Bishop  of)  coinage,  33 

Oxford  University,  double  firsts  at,  94  ;  under- 
graduates' requirements  on  entry  in  1638, 
221 ;  article  contrasting  with  Cambrdge,  370 

Owling  trade,  407 

Oyster  and  Parched  Pea  Club,  1 89 


Page  (J.  T.),  memorial  window  to,  500 
Pall  Mall,  demolition  of  premises  formerly  erected 
for    the    Gothic    Hall    Exhibition    of    Military 
Antiquities,   288 
Palma  (Georgius),  212 
Parker  (Richard),  leader  of  Nore  mutiny,  8,  42, 

91 ;  and  Masonic  emblems,  123 
"  Parliament  Clocks  "  :  see  Clocks 
Parody 'on  famous  French  sonnet,  9 
Parr  (Robert),  centenarian,  99 
!  Parsons  (Alfred),  his  burial-place.  211 
Parsons   (Henry)  of  St.   Martin-in-the-Fields,   m. 

1777,  90 
Parsons   (Sir  John),   Lord  Mayor  of   London  in 

1703,    129 

Parsons  (Miss  Mary  Anne),  b.  1781,  130 
;  "  Passing  Stress  "  :  see  Accent 
Pastoral  ear-rings,  71 
Paul  II.  (Pope),  medal  of,  447 
i  Payne,  private  secretary  to  James  II.,  408 
1  Peckitt  (William),  glass-painter  of  York,  323,  363, 

404,   442 

"  Pecks  of  mutton,"  use  of  the  expression,  507 
|  Peers'  mantles,  first  use  of  ermine  bars  on,  10,  55 
Pell  (Thomas),  early  settler  in  America,  463 
|  Penance,  public,  date  of  abolition,  32 
I  "  Pentecostals,"  meaning  of  term,  259 
i  Penzance  Fair :  '  Caput  Johannis  in  Disco,'    30, 

78,  298 

i  Pepys  (Samuel)  and  John  Evelyn,  430 
i  Perkins,  Surrey  brewers,  499 
Peter  (John),  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  201,  278 
i  Petrograd,  pictures  in  the  Hermitage  at,  528 
Petronicus  and  a  modern  advertisement,  88 
Petty  (Sir  John),  glass-painter  of  York,  61 
Petty  family,  glass -painters  of  York,  21,  61,  103 
Pewsey  :  proverbial  saying,  211 
i  Pharaoh  as  surname,  407,  454,  537 
I  Pheasants,  feeding  on  milk  and  cheese,  10 

settlers  in  America,  4uo 
his  collection  of  MSS.  and 
autograph  letters,  24 
Philobiblon  Society,  its  formation,  250,  317 
Phoenix  (John)  :  see  Derby  (Capt.  G.  H.) 
Piavonius,  Latinity  of  word,  150 
Pickering,  English  versions  of  Latin  characters  in, 

49 

Pies,  tossing  for,  449,  494 
Pigou  (Francis),  Dean  of  Bristol,  his  burial-place, 

211 

i  Pig,  names  for  smallest  of  a  litter,  15,  94,  138 
Pillow  Club,  169,  235 
Pinchbeck  (Edward  and  Christopher),  makers  of 

clocks  and  toys,  370,  413,  519 
"  Pisanus  Fraxi  "  =  Henry  Spencer  Ashbee,  330 
Pitt  (William  [the  younger]),  his  nickname,  352, 
477 

Place-Names  : — 

Benard-Greyn,  251 

Cateaton  Street :  see  under  London 


Philippse  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  463 
Phillipps  (Sir  Thomas),  his 
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Place-Names : — 

Cholerton,  17 

Chollerford,  17 

Damas  Lane,  Swindon,   17 

"  Dreamthorp."  150,  197 

Gallows  Gate,  493 

Hangman,  493 

Lombard  Street  :  see  under  London 

Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese  Streets,    169,    214, 
259,  413,  498 

Moneacht,  191 

Netting  Barn  Farm  :    see  under  London 

Petty  France  :  see  under  London 

Skelder,  272,  313,  378 

Skeldergate,  272,  313,  378 

Waterlooville,  31 

Placentia,  Palace  of  =  Greenwich  Palace,  430,  475   ; 
Placentinus  (Raph.),  129,  218,  295 
Placentius  (J.  Leo),  218 
Plague  pits,  sites  of  :  see  under  London 
Plugenet  and  Waleran  family,  489 
Plunket  (Lady  Madge),  pen-name,  371.  518 
Plunkett  (Archbishop),  his  death,  529 
Poems  for  children,  98 
"  Poilu,"  use  and  meaning  of  word,  342 
Pompeii,  destruction  of,    175;    the  story  of  the  J 

sentry  at,  214 
Poole  (Captain  Robert),  navigator,  memorial  to,  j 

510 

Pope  and  Smollett  on  indexing,  48 
Person  on  relative  merits  of  Greek  and  English, 

407 
Porto  Bello,  capture  of  by  Admiral  Vernon,  321, 

350,  393 
"  Potentate  to  the  Pope  "  =  "  Podesta  "  or  magis-  j 

trate  in  the  Papal  States,  47 
Powell  (G.  E.  J.),  529 
Pratt  (Sir  John),  m.  circa  1710,  his  ancestry,  310, ' 

358 

Pratt  family,  310,  358 
Prayer,  sixteenth-century,  used  at  Armistice  Day 

service,  1921,  431 
Prayer  Book  :    copy  used  at  royal  weddings  from 

1761  to  1893,  188 

Price  (Sir  Henry),  32  ;   (?  Herbert),  75 
Price  (Theodore),  170 
Price  family  of  Bath,  5 1 
Priests,  pre-Reformatkm,  and  marriage,  290,  335, 

453,  476 

"  Prime  Minister,"  earliest  use  of  title,  446 
Prince  Rupert's  fort,  Cork  harbour,  48 
Pringle  (Alexander),  b.  1791,  letter  on  Waterloo, 

381 
Prior  (Matthew),    ambassador  to    Paris    1712 — . 

Jacob  Tonsoii  as  spy  on,  482 
Prisoners  who  have  survived  hanging,  1 8 
Privilege  of  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  12,  55 
Privy  Council  in  1672  and  word  "  cabal,"  291 
Pronunciation,  cockney,  17,  54,  77  ;  see  also  Accent 
'  Prophecies  of  Reform,'  47 
"  Proposal,"  earliest  use  of  word,  196 
Proverbial  sayings,  90,  177,  211 

Proverbs  and  Phrasas  :- — 
Acid  test,  94 

Between  the  Devil  and  the  deep  sea,  371 
Born  out  of  a  tole-dish,  354 
Burnt  his  boats,  177 

Butter  is  mad  twice  a  year,  330,  375,  415 
By  the  clock  of  my  belly  'tis  the  dinner  hour, 
130,  178,  218 


Proverbs  and  Phrases: — 

Curry  favour,  77,  92 

Drink  is  the  shortest  way  out  of  Manchester, 
90,  177 

Drug  in  the  market,  529 

Flashing  the  tin,  469 

Floreat  Etona,  111,  153,  234,  277,  313 

«*  Heads  "  as  the  pieman  says,  449.  494,  536 

Hell,  Hull  and  Halifax,  292 

Howlers,  56 

Humanity  the  sphere,  130,  179 

It's  a  long  time  between  drinks,  292,  333,  438 

Jew's  eye  full  of  buttermilk,  169 

Make  them  eat  beans,  91 

Not  lost,  but  gone  before,  529 

Religion  of  all  sensible  men,  52,  94,  299 

Sapiens  dominabitur  astris,  509 

Sphere  of  humanity,  130 

Speaking  through  one's  hat,  449 

Tantary  bobus,  71  ,  136 

Tenant  in  capite,  156,  257 

Walking  Dictionary,  527 

Warwick,  to  go  to,  71 

We're  in  the  same  boat,  298 

What  phrases,  271 

Wild-cat  schemes,  11,  133 

Yours  is  not  a  family  :   it  is  only  a  collection 

of  spare  parts,  270 

"  P.R.S.V.R.,"  &c.,  Persevere,  &c.,  358 
Pryce  (Shadrach),  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  his  burial- 
place,  211 

4  Punch  and  Judy,'  170 
"  Pye  House,"  34 


Quakers,  longevity  among,  289 
Quarme  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  91 
Queen  Hoo  Hall  :  see  under  Hertfordshire 
"  Quiet    neighbour,"    Gloucestershire     name    for 
valerian,  29 

Quotations  : — 

A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride,  189, 

238 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will,  491 
A  painter-priest  .  .  .  two  hundred  years  ago, 

112 

A  stormy  sea  at  the  dawn  of  day  .  .  .,  355 
Ah  !     when   shall    all   men's    good   be    each 

man's  rule,  112,  159 
And  when  I  died,  like  Flora  fair,  218 
Antic  in  girlish  broideries  .   .  .,251 
At  last  she  raised  her  hands  appalled,  92,  178 
At  length  when  the  candles   burn  in  their 

sockets,  251 
Beneath  the  stream  shallow  and  light  .... 

372,  415 

Cheese,  on,  188,  235,  255,  455,  516 
Each  seemed  than  each  more  soft,  and  each 

than  other  smoother,  130,  178 
Fancy  free  .  .  .  lonely  as  a  star,  112 
Get  leave  to  work  in  this  world,  112 
God  give  us  men  !  191,  239 
God  in  the  garden  heard  and  smiled,  112,  218 
His  turban  was  the  doudlars  plet,  410 
Hops,  Reformation,  Bays,  and  Beer  .  .  .,48 
I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must,  410,455 
Life  is  a  story  in  volumes  three,  92 
Lord  Chatham  with  his  sword  undrawn,  355. 

394 
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Quotations  :— 

May  the  right  use  of  letters  ...  be  guided 

by  the  tongue  as  well  as  the  pen,  410 
My  enemy  came  nigh     .     .     .',  470,  519 
O  for  a  booke  and  a  shadie  nooke,   175 
Oh  cast  that  shadow  from  thy  brow  .   .   .,470 
Patience  .  .   .  does  the  work  of  both,  292,  339 
Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love 

.  .   .,  112,  159 

Petty  cares  and  crawling  interests,  112 
Sausage-maker  on  a  great  scale,  112,  159,239 
She,  standing  in  the  yellow  morning  sun  .  .  . 

happy  life  was  done,  112 
Speak  as  you  think  .  .  .  fate  or  fortune,  112 
That  the   light  of  a  sun  .  .  .  may  scatter 

the  ghosts  of  the  past,  112 
The  heart,  the  heart  is  lonely  still,  410 
The  law  is  a  ass — a  idiot,  112,  159 
The    most  dangerous  thing  in  the  world  is 

ignorance  in  motion,  56,  98 
The  patient,  mild  Hindu  .  .  .  will  ever  reach 

Nirvan,  130 
There  is  a  voice  from  the  tomb  sweeter  than 

song,  410,  455 

Time  with  a  gift  of  tears  .  .  .,  470 
'Tis  a  wrong  way  to  mercy  to  come  with  a 

lie  in  their  mouth,  311 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to 

ronne,  112,  159 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day,  470 
Windows  richly  dight,  112,  159 
Would    she  could  make  of    me  a  saint,    or 

I  of  her  a  sinner,  170,  218 
Wrap  me  in  thy  crimson  robe,   130 
You  can't  buy  innocence  for  money,  32,  79 


Railings,  English,  in  America,  130,  197 

Railways  :    "  Mixed  train,"   190,  213 

Rain  :   see  under  Weather 

Rainsford  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  521 

Ramsay  (Kate),  211 

Ramsgate,   Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  West  Cliff 
House,  290,  336 

Randolph  (Valentine),  Westminster  scholar,  90 

"  Reaction,"  use  of  the  word,  474 

Reddish  (Mrs.)  :    see  Hunn 

1  Red  Tassel,'  school  magazine,  175 
Red  Tassel  Journal,'  school  magazine,  238 

Reform,  prophecies  of,   47 

"  Religion   of   all   sensible  men,"   authorship   of 
witticism,  52,  94,  299 

Reneau  d'Elicagaray  (Bernard),  his    method    of 
coast  bombardment,  293 

Resker,  surname,  291 

'  Reuben  Manasseh,'  play  by  "  Alastor,"  191 

Revans    (John,    Stebbing    and    Samuel),    West- 
minster scholars,  211 

Reynolds  family  of  Coolbeg,  Co.  Donegal,  5 

Rhine  :    the  "  Hunger  stone,"  511 

"  Rhydwely,"  Welsh  name  for  Bedford,  291,  336 

Rhys  (Captain  Morton  (?  Horton)),  410,  497 

Riascoli  (Baron),  d.  1880,  91,  154,  235 

Rice,  effect  of  eating,  177 

Richard  I.,  hitherto  unpublished  charter  of ,   481, 
626 

Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  his  burial-place,  353,  398, 
514 

Riddle  :    the  "  letter  H,"  469,  516 


Ridge  (otherwise  Rudge,  Rydge),  Co.  Herts,  the 

early  register  book  of,  281 
Riviere  (Briton),  his  burial-place,  211 
Road  Hill  House  Murder,  408,  452 
Roberts  (Mr.),  solicitor,  attack  on  Major  Murray 

in  Northumberland  Street,  309,  359,  396 
Roberts  family,  410 
Robinson  (Sir  Septimus),  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 

Black  Rod,  468,  513 

Roche-Pichmer,  origin  of  name  wanted,  130 
Rollo   (Duke  of   Normandy)  and  the  House  of 

Harcourt,   453,   495 

'  Roman  Catholic  Clergy,  The  Frauds  of  the,'  491 
Roman  Olympiads  as  alternative  for  the  Greek 

Kalends,  469 

Rome,  English  subjects  resident  in,  1578,  46 
Roome  (John),  and  Nelson's  signal  at  Trafalgar, 

301,  356,  464 

Ross  (Charles  H.),  dates  of  birth  and  death,  371 
Ross  (Colonel),  horse-riding  performance,  56 
Rostopchine    (Sophie,    Comtesse    de   Segur),    her 

'  Les  Petites  Fflles  Modeles,'  291 
Rougemont  (Louis  de),  37 
Rounding  :    Warwickshire  folk-lore,  47 
Routledge  (Isabella),  her  parents,  371 
Rowe    (Sir   Thomas),    of   the    "  Royal   Band   of 

Gentlemen-Pensioners."  249,  294 
Rowlands  (Richard),  450 
Royal  Academicians  and  Associates,  burial-places 

of,  211 

Royal  Charter  of  Richard  I.,  481 
Royal  East  India  Volunteers,  191,  236,  276 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation,  129 
Royalist  and  Roundhead  rates  of  pay,  59 
Rudall  (John),  vicar  of  Crediton,  1793-1835,  470 
'  Ruddigore,'  character  in,   291,   357 
Rudge  family,  311,  395,  435 
Runnymede,  number  and  names  of  barons  who 

witnessed  Magna  Charta,  150,  177,  195,  234,  338 
Rushton  (J.),  vase  painter,  72 
Ruskin  :  reference  wanted,  470 
Ruspini  (James  Bladen  and  George),Westminster 

scholars,  371,  413,  475 
Russian  backgammon,  309 
"  Rutherford  (Mark)  "  :  see  White  (W.  Hale] 


Sabine  (General  Jos.)  of  Tewin,  Herts,  91 

Sabine  (William),  91 

Sabine  family,  213 

"  Sacramentum,"  formula  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
438 

St.  Christopher  and  the  Christ  Child,  371,  415, 
436,  452,  536 

St.  Colme's  charm,  330,  376 

St.  David's  Cathedral,  the  King  as  Prebendary 
of,  128 

St.  Goeznow  and  cheese,  335 

St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  469 

St.  Katharine's  Church,  London,  E.,  burial 
registers  of,  408,  453,  496 

St.  Majolus  and  cheese,  335 

St.  Nicholas,  Deptford,  inscriptions  in  church- 
yard, 3,  22,  58 

St.  Omer,  inscriptions  at,   391 

St.  Peter's  Chapel-of-Ease,  Westminster,  date  of 
last  service,  289 

St.  Peter  the  Proud  :    see  under  London 
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St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  site  of  church  in  Queen 

Street,  B.C.,  428 
Sala  (G.  A.),  authorship  of  line  in  his  burlesque, 

',Wat  Tyler,  M.P.,'  189 

Salome,  the  dance  of,  150,  197,  235,  273,  297,  413   i 
Salt  monopoly  and  the  Aldeburgh  Chamberlains' 

Account-book,  39 

Sambatyon,  legendary  stream,  292,  332 
Sancta  (Petra),  arms  on  copy  of  his    '  Tesserae  > 

Gentilitiae,'   191,  237 

Sanger's  and  Astley's  circuses,  329,  373,  393,  413 
Santiago  Cathedral,  fire  at,  69 
"  Sapiens  dominabitur  astris,"  509 
Saracen  or  Saxon  ?    A  question  of  arms,  362,  413     I 
Sartoris  (Signora),  388,  435 
Savage  life,  relapses  into,  37,  53 
Saxton    (Christopher),    Elizabethan    map-maker, 

191,  234 
Scattergood  (John),  East  India  Merchant,  and  the 

Pillow  Club,  169 
School  holidays,   528 

School  magazines,  54,  96,  175,  217,  238,  276,  377  j 
Scientists,  burial-places  of  eminent,  250,  315,  359, 

377 
Scotland  :    a  journey  to  in  1730,  161,  183  ;    rate' 

of   travel   to    London   in    1740-50,   272;    illicit! 

distilling  in  Highlands,  431,  473 
Seals,  curious  medieval,   101  ;  of.  married  women 

in  the  Middle  Ages,  127 
"  Sea-serpent  "  tales,  210,  274,  318,  394 
S6bire  (Vicomte  de),  207,  296 
See  of  Brechin,  arms  of,  193 
Segnius  (Fabius),  129,  218,  295 
Septs,  Irish,  271 
Seton  (George)  :  see  Winton 
Sforzas  and  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Spur,  121 
Shakespeare :         Schmidt's       concordance,       47 ; 

songs,     174  ;    an    omission    in    Mrs.     Cowden 

Clarke's     concordance,     216  ;    performance    of 

King  Lear  in  1772,  308;  misquotation  of,  430; 

centenary  of    first    performance    of    plays    in 

English  on  French  stage,  444 
Shakespeare's     cheese-loving     Welshman  :      see 

under  Cheese 

Shakespeariana  : — 

2  Henry  IV.,  V.  Hi.    93  :     meaning  of    the 

word  "  but,"  57 

"  Shall  "  and  "  will  "  in  A.V.,  271,  313,  395,  434 
Sheepshanks    (John),    Bishop    of    Norwich,    his 

burial-place,  211 
Shelley  (Mary  Wollstonecraft)   and  Harrow,   14  ; 

the  "  misconduct  "  of  her  Irish  pupils,  490 
Shelley  (P.   B.),  similarity  between  sentence  in 

his  '  A  Defence  of  Poetry  '   and  sentence  in 

Dr.  Johnson's  '  Basselas,'  368 
Shelley  (Sir  P.  F.)  and  Harrow  School,  14 
Sherwood    (Mrs.),    her    '  Stories    of    the    Church 

Catechism,'  251,  299 
"  Ship,"  gender  of,  511 
Shock  and  pain,  popular  belief  concerning,  292, 

414 
"  Shuffle-wing  "    or   "  shovel-wing,"   local   name 

for  sparrow,  129,  174,  237 
"  Sicco  pede,"  meaning,  109,  157 
"  Sidesman,"  use  of  the  word,  92 
Signs  used  in  place  of  signatures,  51,  95,  176,  180 
Sillet  (John),  agricultural  writer,  52 
Silver  medal  :    identification,  36,  75 
Simson  (Alexander),  Burgess  of  Dundee,  331,397 
Simson  family,  389 


"  Single  whiskey,"  meaning  of  term,  18,  95 

"  Six  Lords  "  :  see  Tavern  signs 

"  Skelder "    and    "  Skeldergate,"    derivation    of 

place-names,  272,  313,  378 
Slang,  English  Army,  as  used  in  the  Great  War, 

340,  341,  378,  383,"  415,  423,   455,  465,   499,  502, 

538 

Slave-trade  :    Liverpool  slave-ship,  229,  279 
Smith  (J.  A.),  Dean  of  St.  Davids,  his  burial- 
place,  211 
Smith  (J.  T.),  his  '  Nollekens  and  His  Times,'  328, 

376 
Smith    (John    Raphael),    his    portrait    of    '  Miss 

Johnstone,'  127 

Smithfield,  London  :    bibliography,  67 
"  Smoke-money  "  :  see  Hearth  tax 
Smokers'  folk-lore,  528 
Smollett   and   Pope,   references   to   indexing   in 

works  of,  48 

Smyth  (Thomas)  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,   221 
Snowden  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
Snowe  (Rev.  Richard),  b.  1723,  469 
Snuff-box,  relic  of  old  London  Bridge,    31,    76, 

177  ;  relic  of  the  Victory,  189 
Society  of  Friends  :  see  Quakers 

Songs  and  Ballads  : — 

A  frog  he  would  a-wooing  go,  51,  95,  135,  217 

Cheshire  cheese  song,  212,  254 

He  was  one  of  the  dear  old  regiment,  12 

Jack  at  the  windlass,  112,  172,  334 

Mary  she  came  weeping,  138 

Noble  Laird  of  Thornyburn,  129 

Poor  Uncle  Ned,  77 

Pullee  off  yo'  ole  coat,  429,  475 

The  cork  leg,  470,  537 

The  other  side  of  Jordan,  429,  475 

The  steam  arm,  470,  537 
"  South,"  derivation  of  word,  527 
Southwark  Bridge,  old,   249 
Sowden   (Benjamin),  minister  of  English  church 

at  Rotterdam,  1748,  79 
Spartans  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  370,   414, 

436 

'  Spectator'  and  Sir  Richard  Steele,  331 
Spice  family,  derivation  of  name,   295 
Spies  :    "  Mata  Hari,"  527 
Spry  (William)  of  Exeter,  d.  1712,  510 
Stacey  (John),  vicar  of  Crediton,  1742-1759,    470 
Stafford  (Viscount),  99 

"  Standards,"  legal  use  of  word,  388,  454,  532 
Stanley  (Archer),  landscape  painter,  491,  534 
Staresmore  family  of  Froles worth,  34 
"  State  room,"  origin  of  term,  73 
State  trials  in  Westminster  Hall,  132 
Statues  and  memorials  in  the  British  Isles  :    Royal 

personages,   206,   298 
'  Statutes  at  Large,'  insertion  of  titles  to  chapters 

of,  353 
Staverton,   Co.    Devon,   body   found   whole   and 

imputrid  after  80  years'  burial,   272,  477 
Steele  (Sir  Richard)  and    '  The    Spectator,'    331, 

532 

Stephens  (James),  quotation  from,  519 
Sterne  (Laurence),  anecdote  of,  55 
Stocker  (John),  mayor  of  Poole,  1513,  151 
Stocker   (William),  mayor  of  Winchester,    1492, 

151 

Stomp,  miniaturist,  529 
Stress  :    see  Accent 
Strolling  players  of  the  eighteenth  century,    168 
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Strong  (Thomas  Linwood),  rector  of  Sedgefield, 

1829-64,  409,  455 
Stukeley    (Thomas),    killed  in  battle  of  Al  Kasr ! 

al  Kebir,  1578,  191,  235,  255,  278,  336,  372 
Suffolk  feast,  29,  76 
Sundials,  hooks  on,  39,  59,  78,  117  ;    mottoes  on, ! 

310 
Surnames  : — • 

Banquo,  16 

Bonte,  56 

Burbidge,   251 

Christian  names,  their  use  as,  370,  437,"  474, 
511 

Curious,  496,  537 

De  Valera,  72,  99 

Double  letters,  with,  332,  376 

Godsalve,170,  218,  374 

Halfhead,  208 

Lovedream,  208 

Marriage,   209 

Pharaoh,  407,  454 

"  Verbalized,"  270,  432,  474 
Surrey  dialect  words  and  phrases,  69,  154,  199  ;  i 

newly-discovered  map  of,  488,  533 
Sussex  dialect  words  and  phrases,  69,  154,  199 
Sutherland  (Alexander),  his  ancestry,   50 
Sutherland  family,  50 
Swan's  dying  song,  190,  237 
"  Sweet  lavender,"   126,   177 
"  Swerd  of  the  Hoope,"  tavern  sign,  189 
Swindon  :    "  Damas  "  lane,  17 
Swiss  visitors  to  Great  Britain,  387 
Byrnes  (Rev.  Abraham)  of  Hillbrook,  Co.  Wick-  j 

low,   310,   358 
Symes  family,  3U),  358 
Symmes  (Capt.  John  Cleves),  his  theory  of  tunnel 

through  ttie   earth,    467 
"  Symmes's  hole,"  467 


Talbot  (Col.  Thomas),  misogynist,  463 
Talbot  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
Talleyrand,  his  residence  at  Kensington,  251 
"  Tantary  bobus,"  meanings  and  variants  of,  71, 
136 

Tavern  Signs  : — 

Crooked  Billet.  328,  398 

Elephant  and  Castle,  95 

Five  Alls,  355,  390 

Lock  and  Key,  29 

Rising  Sun,  398 

Six  Lords,  50,  96 

Swerd  of  the  Hoope,  189 
Taylor    (Augustus),    "  preacher  "    at    Ha  warden, 

1623,  270 

Templars  and  Hospitallers,  privilege  of.  12,  55 
"  Tenant  in  capite,"  use  of  term,  156,  257 
Tennyson  :  "  otherwise  "  omitted  in  concordance, 
248  ;  reference  to   the  "  garnet-headed    yaffiii- 
gale,"  372,  439 

Theal  (Dr.  George  McCall),  b.  1837,  393 
Thirsk,  vicars  of,  1600-1798,  130,  176 
Tbistlethwayte  families,  arms  of,  331,  392 
Tilden  family,  early  settlers  in  America,  462 
Thomas  (John),  Orientalist,  389 
Thomas  (William,  George  and  George  H.),  artists 

and  engravers,  12 
Thompson  family,  glass-painters  of  York,  163 


Thorns    (William   J.),    founder    of    '  Notes    and 

Queries.'  140 

Three-coin  trick,  271,  314 
Title  of  Anno  Quinto  Edwardi  III.,  353 
Tobacco,  ill-effects  of  smoking  and  chewing,   38. 

159 
Tobin    (Sir    John)    of    Liverpool    and    Governor 

Dalzet,  309 

"  Toff,"  origin  of  word,  151,  198 
Token  :    identification  sought,  191 
Tolcaron  (Robert),  rent-gatherer  to  the  English 

Hospital  at  Rome,  46 
Tomohrit  (Tomerit),  pronunciation  of  word,  151. 

217 
Tonson   (Jacob),  bookseller,  as  spy  on  Matthew 

Prior,  482 

Toone  (William),  d.  1849,  257 
Tournay  font  at  Boulge,  147,  214 
Trains,  "  Mixed,"  190,  212 
Transportations  after  the  Forty -five,  33,  75 
Trappe    (George),   director    and   curator   of    the 

colonies  in  Tauride,  354 

Travel  from  Scotland  in  1740-50,  rate  of,  272 
"  T.R.E.O."  =  Theatre  Royal,  English  Opera,  354, 

437,  475 

Trewthe  family.  170,  215,  238,  296,  338 
"T.R.S.W."=" Theatre  Royal,  Sadler's  Wells,  354 
Tucker  (Miss  Charlotte),  dates  of  birth  and  death, 

371 

Tudor  coast  defences,  352 

Tudor  Trevor,  Earl  of  Hereford,  290,  334,  414,  435 
Turke  (Hutchinson),  Westminster  scholar,   389 
Turnip,  its  introduction  into  England,  409,  438 
29th  Division,  history  of,  129 
Tyndall  (Thomas),  "the  honest  lawyer,"  429 
'  Tyneside    Observer,'     copy    wanted   containing 

article  on  Abraham  Lincoln,  150 
Tytler    (Anne  Fraser),  dates  of  birth  and  death 

wanted,  371,  435 


U 

United  Service  Club,  windows  closed  up  as 
memorial  to  Duke  of  Wellington,  389 

United  States,  use  of  plural  number  in  speaking 
of  as  a  nation,  97,  136  ;  English  railings  in, 
130,  197  ;  first  official  use  of  title,  258 

Upcott  collection  and  the  British  Museum,  24 
i  "  Utilize,"  use  of  word  in  Barlow's  '  Columbiad,' 
409 


Valerian,  Gloucestershire  name  for,  29 

Van  Courtlandts  family,  early  settleis  in  America, 

463 

Vaughan  (Cardinal)  and  Wales,  354,  394 
i  Vaughan  (Hugh)  of  Bicknor,  Monmouthshire,  450 
i  « Verdant  Green,  The  Adventures  of  Mr.,'  author 

of,  409,  452 
Verlaine    (Paul)    at    Stickney    Grammar  School. 

429,  470;  at  Ramsgate  Grammar  School,  472, 

518 
Vernon  (Admiral  Edward),  his  capture  of  Porto 

Bello  and  his  relations  with  Brigadier  Went- 

worth   over   the    Cartagena   failure,    321,    350, 

393 ;   and  "  James  Annesley,"  437 
Victory  relic,   189 

Vida's  '  Game  of  Chess,'  translations  of,  332,  375 
Villebois,  artist,  529 
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Villiers  (Barbara)  and  Charles  II.,  251,  337 
Villiers  (Hon.  Francis),  Lieutenant  of  the  "  Royal 

Band  of  Gentlemen-Pension'  rs,"  249,  294 
Vincent   (James  Vincent),   Dean  of  Bangor,   his 

burial-place,  211 

Vincent  (John),  rector  of  Sedgefield,  c.  1644,  409 
"  Virement,"  use  of  word,  208,  377 
Virgil,  ivory  gate    of  :     English     misconception, 

84,  132,  153 
Voltaire,  saying  attributed  to,  309 

W 

Walcheren  expedition,  epigram  on,  355,  394 

Waleran  and  Plugenet  families,  489 

We ies  and  cheese  :  see  under  Cheese 

Walford  (Edward),  items  from  notebook  of,  463 

Walkenshaw  (Clementina),   17 

Walsh    (William),    Suffn.    Bishop    of    Dover,    his 

burial-place,   211,   414 

Wapping,    notes    on    eighteenth-century :      Free- 
masonry at,  485,  533 
Ward   (Artemus)  =  Charles   F.   Brown,    310,    375, 

477 
War  portents  :    Chinese  belief  in  the  Pallas  sand- 

grouse,  139 

Warrington  gang  trial,  71,  156 
Warwickshire  folk-lore,  47 
Washington  family  :  origin  and  arms,  107 
Waterloo,  letter  of  Alexander  Pringle  on  battle 

of,   381 

Waterloo  Bounty,  31,  131 
Waterloo ville,  origin  of  place-name,  31 
Wateson    (George),    rector    of     Millbrook,    Beds, 

1684,  72,  317,  377 

Watt  (James),  statue  of,  by  William  Scoxilar,  352 
Weather :    continued    wet    from    June,    1763    to 

February,    1764,    127,    173,    297 ;  bad   season  : 

tragic  occurrence,  309,  359,  396 
Weather  saying  :   "  Rain  before  seven,"  suggested 

substitution,  168 
Weatherall   (Captain),   in    command    of    H.M.S. 

Observatenr  in  1809,  129 
Webster  (John)  and  Middleton's  play,  '  Anything 

for  a  Quiet    Life,'    181  (corrigenda,   300),   202, 

225 

Welch  (Saunders)  as  Bow  Street  magistrate,   87 
Wellington  testimonial  clock  tower,  230 
Welsh  (Louise),  190 
Welshmen  and  cheese,    110,    196,    234,    254,    335, 

498 

Welsh  rabbit :  see  under  Cheese 
Welsh  u  and  Greek  and  Latin  au,  191 
Wentworth     (Brigadier-General)     and     Admiral 

Vernon,  321,  350,  393 
Wesley  (Samuel),  his  poem  '  Neck  or  Nothing,' 

34 
Westbury    (Lord)    and    a    trial    for    heresy :  a 

barrister's  bo n  mot,  272,  316 
Westminster  Hall,  State  trials  in,  132 
Weston    (Sir   Richard)   and   the   introduction   of 

the  turnip  into  English  farming,  409,  438 
West  Wycombe   Church,   Buckinghamshire,   ball 

on  the*  tower  of,  289 
Weymouth,  the  royal  route  to.  109,  175 
Wharram-le- Street,  the  "  woe  waters  "  of,  430 


"  What  between,"  :     "  what   from,"   &c.,  use  of 

the  words,  271.  378,  438 
Wheatley's     '  London     Cries,'     identification     of 

buildings  shown  in,  251 
i  Whiskey  :    "  Single  "  whiskey,  18,  95 
I  White  (W.  Hale),  sale  of  his  books;  137 
!  Whitley  (Col.  Roger),  painting  of.  490 
I  Whittenbury  (Dr.),  Liverpool  surgeon,  371 
I  Whittenbury  family,   354,  519 
Whitwell  (Carolus),  4SS 

Whytc-Melville  and  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon ,   89 
Wife  sales,  47 

Wife's  death  140  years  after  husband's  birth,  29,  95 

"  Wild-cat  scheme,"  meaning  of  phrase,  11,  133 

!  Wilkins    (Bishop),    his    scheme   for     a     universal 

language,  469,  512 
Williams,    author    of    '  Balaam's    Ass,'    executed 

1618  (?  1619),  12,  93 
i  Williams  of  the  Middle  Temple,    executed  1618. 

12,  297 
Williams  (A.  T.),  illustrator   of   Charles  Dibdiivs 

songs,  431 

I  Williams  (Giiffith),  Winchester  scholar,  527 
Williams  (Rev.  J.  de  Kewer),  collector  of  Crom- 

welliana.  450,  498,  531 
Williams  (Lieut.-Col.  W.),  F.R.A.,  273 
'  Willow  Pattern/  opera  produced  in  1901,  78 
i  Willow  pattern  china:  see  China 
|  Wilson  (Elizabeth),  ancestry  wanted,   310 
Wilson  (John),  bookseller,    175 
Winchester  scholars  and  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,   446 

Window  tax  and  dairies,  39 
Winstanley  (William),  painter,  388 
Winthrop    (John),    admitted    to    Inner    Temple. 

1624,    55 
Win  ton  (George  Seton,  5th  Earl  of),  his  "  eight 

wives,"  355 

Wireless  telegraphy,  music  transmitted  by,  248 
Wither  (Charles),  b.   1684,  329,  376 
i  Witherington  family  of  Dublin,  43 
i  Wollstonecraft    (Mary) :  see  Shelley  (Mary  Woll- 

slonecraft) 

Woodmongers'  Company,  527 
Woodthrope  family,  arms  of,  212 
i  Woolfe  (Sir  Richard),  r.  1735,  52s 
I  "  Word-painting,"  use  of  the  expression,  127 
I  Wrottesley  (Lord),  his  burial-place,  359 
i  Wynkbourne  (Walter),  survives  hanging.  18 
Wynne  family,  armorial  bearings  of,  362 


Yalcs  (Richard),  letters  on  a  journey  to  Scotland 

in   1730,   161,   183 

Yawning  for  a  Cheshire  cheese,  289 
Yeames    (William    Frederick),    his    burial-place, 

211 
Year    1,000    A.D.,     belief    of    Christendom    that 

world  was  to  come  to  an  end  in,  74.  116,  450 
Yi  Lu,  painter  on  porcelain.  409 
York,  the  Merchant  Adventurers  of  :  arms  of,  77 
York  Minster,  antiquities  of,  468 
York  Street,  Westminster:     see  under  London — 

Petty  France 
"  Zubr  "  :  see  Lithuanian  bi*(  n 
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A.  on  bad  season :  tragic  occurrence,  309 — 
"  Bomenteek,"  77 — Cob  Font,  Culcheth,  518 — 
Culcheth  family,  435 — '  Notes  and  Queries,' 
predecessors  of,  308 — Netting  Barn  Farm,  370 

A.  (A.  R.)  on  book  wanted,  159 

A.  (E.  R.)  on  authors  wanted,  112 

A.  (F.  A.  M.)  on  Army  lists  :  '  A  Succession  of 
Colonels,'  317 — Blandford  (Walter),  317 

A.  (J.  R.)  on  John  Crawfurd,   310 

Abbatt  (W.)  on  English  writers  :  dates  of  birth 
and  death,  371 — Names  of  girls,  old  English,  7f 

Abrahams  (Aleck)  on  Ashburnham  House,  Dover 
Street,  272 — Brandenburgh  House,  Fulham, 
116 — British  Museum  and  the  Upcott  and 
Phillipps  collection,  24 — Daniel's  (George)  first 
folio  Shakespeare,  308 — London  clubs  :  biblio- 
graphy, 41 — London  institutions  circa  1830, 
536 — London  statue,  oldest,  122 — Moncrieff 
(W.),  dramatist,  368— Nollekens  (Joseph), 
the  prints  and  library  of,  376 — Pall  Mall : 
Gothic  Hall  Exhibition  of  Military  Anti- 
quities, '  288 — Plague  pits,  13 — St.  Thomas 
the  Apostle,  church  of,  428 — Smithfield,  London, 
68— Snuff -box  from  foundation-pile  of  old  London 
Bridge,  76— ^Southwark  Bridge,  249— Statues 
and  memorials  in  the  British  Isles,  298 

Ackermann  (Alfred  S.  E.)  on  books  wanted,  111 — 
Bricks,  making  without  straw,  398,  498 — 
Coffin,  effect  of  opening,  530 — English  railings 
in  America,  197 — "  Hell,  Hull  and  Halifax," 
292 — Inns,  naming  of  public  rooms  in,  455 — 
Jolliffe  (Rev.  Wm.)  and  London  Bridge,  98 — 
Shock  and  pain,  292 

Agathippe  on  "  Bath  women,"  108 

Ainger  (W.    B.)  on  William  Anger,  m.  1683,   170 

Alba  (Rosa)  on  Clementina  Johannes  Sobiesky 
Douglass,  1 7 

Aldworth  (A.  E.)  on  Aldworth  family,   449 

Allsopp  (P.)  on  Roche-Pichmer,  130 

Alston  ( J.  Douglas)  on  Washington  family : 
origin  and  arms,  107 

Anderson  (G.  A.)  on  London  institutions  circa 
1830,  490 

Anderson  (P.  J.)  on  '  Album  Amicorum '  of 
wandering  scholars,  309 — Crouch  (H.),  nine- 
teenth-century artist,  70 — Hoscoes,  70 — Russian 
backgammon,  309— Sowden  (Benjamin),  79 

Andrews  (Herbert  C.)  on  arms  on  the  Leventhorpe 
monument,  244 — Baths  or  salting  tanks,  310 — 
Pinchbeck  family,  519 — St.  Peter  the  Proud, 
London,  509 — Whittenbury  family,  519 

An  interested  namesake  on  Captain  John  Gore, 
354 


Anscombe  (Alfred)  on  Gore,  the  land  of,  248 — 
Linduni  Colonia  and  its  neighbours,  524 — 
Piayonius,  150 — Welsh  u  representing  sound 
indicated  by  Greek  and  Latin  au,  instances 
wanted,  191 

Anstey  (L.  M.)  on  Christ's  Hospital  and  the  navy, 
199 

Ardagh  (J.)  on  Barker  (Thomas)  of  Bath,  535— 
"  Bees'  wine,"  536 — Burial-places  of  eminent 
scientists,  377 — Cassell  (Miss),  memorial  to, 
in  Kew  Gardens,  298 — —Christian  names, 
brothers  of  the  same,  312 — Circuses,  Astley's 
and  Sanger's,  374 — Griffiths  (brothers),  music- 
hall  entertainers,  336 — "  Honest  "  epitaphs, 
76 — Kimmeridge  coal  money,  450 — Mulberries, 
377 — Page  (J.  T.),  500 — Sea-serpent  tales,  274 
— Snuff-box  from  foundation-pile  of  old  London 
Bridge,  76 — Statues  and  memorials  in  the 
British  Isles  :  Royal  personages,  206 — Wheat- 
ley's  '  London  Cries,'  251 — Williams  (Rev.  J. 
de  Kewer),  450 

Armstrong  (T.  Percy)  on  Bathwomen,  69 — Dante's 
beard,  315 — Plague  pits,  13 — Savage  life, 
relapses  into,  53 — Verlaine  (Paul)  at  Stickney 
and  Ramsgate,  470,  518— Year  1,000  A.D.,  450 

Austen  (George)  on  antiquities  of  York  Minster,  153, 
468 

Austen-Leigh  (R.  A.)  on  Angelo  (Domenick),  33 — 
Angelo  (Sophia),  her  connexion  with  Eton,  33 

Austin  (Roland)  on  Rudge  family.  435 — Smyth 
(Thomas)  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  221 

Ayliffe  (H.  S.)  on  Edwards's  (Jonathan)  '  Doctrine 
of  Original  Sin,'  354 — Heresy,  trial  for  :  a 
barrister's  bon  mot,  272 — North  Carolina,  the 
Governor  of,  and  the  Governor  of  South 
Carolina,  292 


B.  (B.)  on  Brodribb  (J.),  his  'Symbolical 
Illustration,'  1 18 — Graves,  "  briaring  "of,  432 — 
"  Siccopede,"  157 

B.  (C.  C.)  on  accent,  transference  of ,  412 — Apple 
christening,  155 — Author  wanted,  519 — Bread  : 
"  penny  bread,"  172 — Gleaning  by  the  poor, 
157— "Lay"  and  "lie,"  335— Lynch  (Rev. 
Thomas),  his  hymn  '  Heart  of  Christ  !  O  cup 
most  golden,'  19 — May  saying,  19 — Milk, 
Butter  and  Cheese  streets,  215 — "  Orgy,"  55 — 
Pewsey  :  proverbial  saying,  211—''  Royal 
Standbacks,"  460 — Sussex  and  Surrey  dialect 
words  and  phrases,  69,  199—"  Sweet  lavender," 
177 — Turnip,  introduction  into  English  farm- 
ing, 438 
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B.  (C.  S.)  on  George  London  and  "  London's 
Pride,"  96 

B.  (0.  S.  B.)  on  Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum, 
296 

B.  (C.  W.)  on  '  Beggar's  Opera  '  in  Dickens,  309 

B.  (E.  G.)  on  "  Hangman's  stones,"  494 

B.  (F.)  on  '  Verdant  Green,'  409 

B.  (G.  F.  B.)  on  Abbot  (Mordecai  and  Sloper), 
Westminster  scholars,  371  — Abercromby, 
(Alexander  and  James),  Westminster  scholars, 
371 — Ashton  (Rev.  Charles),  170— Author 
wanted,  29 — Basevi  (George),  architect,  470 — 
Cartwright  (Rev.  John),  470 — Evans  (Andrew 
F.,  John,  Thqmas  and  Yeoman),  Westminster 
scholars,  170 — Hibbins  (Thomas),  Westminster 
scholar,  211 — Izard  (Ralph),  90 — Johnson 
(George  Gerard),  Westminster  scholar,  511 — 
Johnston  (Thomas  Gregory)1,  Westminster 
scholar,  511 — Kemble  (Henry  James  Vincent), 
529  — Lafarelle  (Alexander),  Westminster 
scholar,  389 — Lamplugh  (Edward),  West- 
minster scholar,  491 — Le  Coq  (Philip),  West- 
minster scholar,  449 — Lemaistre  (Stephen 
Caesar),  529 — Leman  (Sir  Tanfield),  353 — 
Lycett  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  389 — 
Mailie  (Thomas),  Westminster  scholar,  151 — - 
Mangles  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  354 — 
Matthews  (Samuel),  organist,  90 — Mead  (Gran- 
tham),  Westminster  scholar,  491 — Meredith 
(Thomas  Parratt),  90 — Merest  (ReV.  Charles), 
29 — Merry  (John  and  Robert),  Westminster 
scholars,  29 — Metcalfe  (Philip  and  Thomas), 
Westminster  scholars,  151 — Milborne  (Chris- 
topher and  Clayton),  Westminster  scholars,  90 
— Misaubin  (Dr.  John),  90 — Moles  worth  (Georgo 
H.  and  James),  Westminster  scholars,  491 — 
Monke  (James  and  William),  Westminster 
scholars,  50 — Monson  (George,  Henry  and 
Philip),  Westminster  scholars,  51 — Morrell 
(John  and  William),  Westminster  scholars,  151 
— Morrison  (George),  Westminster  scholar,  90 
— Mundell  (R.  C.),  Westminster  scholar,  470 — 
Murray  (Alexander,  Chafes  and  John),  West- 
minster scholars,  70 — Musgrave  (George  and 
Richard),  Westminster  scholars,  70 — Quarme 
(George),  Westminster  scho^r,  91 — Randolph 
(Va'entine),  Westminster  scholar,  90 — Revans 
(John,  St  ebbing  and  Samuel),  Westminster 
scholars,  211 — Robinson  (Sir  Septimus),  GemVe- 
man  Ushe  •  of  the  Black  Rod,  513 — -Ruspini 
(James  Bluden  and  George).  Westminster 
scho'ars,  371 — Turke  (Hutchinson),  West- 
minster scholar,  389 

B.  (H.)  on  songs  :    words  wanted,  470 

B.  (H.  C.)  on  Nautical  song,  112 

B.  (H.  X.)  on  Nautical  song,  172 

B.  (J.  J.)  on  '  Lives  of  the  English  Saints,'  231 — 
Morley  (Robert  de)  and  Robert  de  Montalt,  133 

B.  (M.)  on  "  Bees'  wine,''  489 — Brandenburgh 
House,  Fulham,  72 — Johnston  (Agneta),  371 — 
Routledge  (Isabella),  371 

B.  (R.)  on  inscriptions  at  St.  Nicholas,  Deptford. 
58 — Owling  trade,  407—"  Pecks  of  mutton," 
507 

B.  (R.  S.)  on  Culcheth  Hall,  336— Groute's 
enamelled  pictures,  129 — Macburney  (James), 
93 — Norris  and  Eyre  families,  212 — Runny  - 
mede,  234 

B.  (R.  W.)  on  Sir  Gerrard  Dutton  Fleetwood, 
336 

B.  (T.)  on  "  '  Heads  '  as  the  pieman  says,"  449 


B.  (W.  E.)  on  "  opinionatioii,"  108— "Shall '; 
and  "  will,"  313 

Bailey  (Geo.  W.)  on  songs,  537 

Baldock  (Major  G.  Yarrow)  on  the  Rev.  J.  de 
Kewer  Williams,  531 

Barnard  (F.  P.)  on  epigrammatists,  178 

Barnard  (H.  C.)  on  "  Actis,"  469 — Beadon 
(Robert),  170—"  Bryered,"  389— Eden  (John 
Patrick),  Rector  of  Sedgfield,  478 

Baskerville  (G.)  on  year  1000  A.D.,  74,  116 

Bayley  (A.  R.)  on  "Avatar,"  217 — Disraeli. 
Rogers,  or  Shaftesbury,  94 — Godwin  (Mary). 
14 — Hatchments,  337— Moiimouth  (Duke  of), 
his  burial-place,  216 — Richard  Coeur  de  Lion, 
398 — Runnymede  :  executors  of  Magna  Charta. 
195 — Vaughan  (Cardinal)  and  Wales,  394 — 
Verlaine  at  Stickney,  470 

Baynes  (Christopher  W.)  on  Captain  Weatherall, 
129 

Beal  (Stuart  E.)  on  Palace  of  Placentia,  475 
i  Beal  (Miss  W.  D.)  on  "  Mixed  Train,"  190 

Bean  (C.  W.)  on  Elizabeth  Haffey,  230 

Beaumont  (E.)  on  St.  Christopher  and  the  Christ 
child,  436 

Beaven  (Alfred  B.)  on  Allen  (Dr.  Fifield),  374— 
Hammett  (Sir  Benjamin),  58 

Bedwell  (C.  E.  R.)  on  Christopher  Milles,  38 

Bell  (Alexander)  on  war  slang,  455 

Bell  (David)  on  bookplate :  Charles  Fox. 
231 

Benslv  (Edward)  on  "  A  frog  he  would  a-wooing 
go,"  135 — Anne  Boleyn's  execution,  357— 
Artemas,  spelling  of  Christian  name,  375— 
Authors  wanted,  159,  219 — Butter,  curious 
saving  concerning,  375—"  Bv  the  clock  of  my 
belly  'tis  the  dinner  hour,"  178 — Cheese,  quota- 
tions on,  516 — Cheese  sacrifices,  239 — Con- 
greve's  '  Miscellanies,'  quotation  from,  218 — 
"  Curry  favour,"  92— Elizabeth  (Princess), 
"refined  intrigante,"  134 — Elizabeth  (Queen) 
and  the  French  ambassador,  56 — Emerson's 
'  English  Traits,'  134,  196,  275 — "  Enslaved." 
196 — Evelvn  (John)  and  "  Paradisian  Clap- 
hani,"  532 — Five  odd  queries,  512 — Fon- 
tenelle's  allegory  in  Bayle's  '  Nouvelles  de  la 
Republique  des  Lettres,'  54 — Ford's  MSS. 
Suffolk  collections,  333— Gellert,  French  and 
Italian  translators  of,  117— Godwin  (Mary), 
14 — Goethe  quotation,  56 — Inns,  naming  of 
public  rooms  in,  232 — Iron  bars  used 
as  money,  535 — Joiison  (Ben)  quotation, 
179 — Jones  (Captain),  171 — Keats,  allusions 
bv,  333 — London  (George),  136 — Mermann 
(Thomas),  274 — Milk,  Butter  and  Cheese 
streets,  214— Milton  and  Elzevier,  116— 
— Mottoes  :  "  Dolor  est  medicina  doloris,"  295 
— Murray-Roberts  affair  in  Northumberland 
Street,  359— Mustard  family,  295—"  Oddment." 
208 — Placentinus  (Raph.),  295— Pompeii,  214 — 
Price  (Sir  Henry),  75 — "  Proposal,"  196 — 
Riddle  :  "  the  letter  H.,"  516— Sambatyoii,  332 
— Segnius  (Fabius),  295 — "  Sicco  Pede,"  157 — 
Signs  in  place  of  signatures,  180 — Silver  medal  : 
identification,  36,  75 — "  Single  "  whiskey.  18 — 
Steele  and  '  The  Spectator,'  532— Suffolk  feast. 
76 — Sundials,  117 — Swan's  dying  song,  238— 
Transportations  after  the  Forty-five,  75 — Vida'> 
'  Game  of  Chess,'  375 — Welshmen  and  cheese, 
196 — Williams,  executed  1618  (?  1619),  93  — 
Wise  (Henry),  136 
1  Benten  (A.  R.)  on  '  Neck  or  Nothing."  04 
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Beresford  (John)  on.  Cotton  Family  of  Warbleton,  ! 
Hants,  488 

Berkshire  on  "  Horizon  of  Neolithic  Implements," 
410 

Biographer  on  Barclay  (Sir  Anthony),  72 — Burnet 
(Rev.  WO,  72— Coffin  (J.  P.),  72— Colleton 
family,  72 

Bleackley  (Horace)  on  Cannon  Coffee-house,  517 — 
Mostvn  (Tom),  413 — Pinchbeck  family,  413 — 
— "  Prince  of  Orange "  Coffee-house,  435 — 
Ruspini  (James  Bluden),  413— Sartoris  (Signora), 
388 

Bloom  ( J.  Harvey)  on  Warwickshire  folk-lore,  47 

Bowes    (Arthur)    on   Aztec  calendar,   212 — "  Bo-  i 
menteek,"  38 — Brewers'  Company,  517 — Gissing 
(George)  and    '  The  Private  Papers  of   Henry  ; 
liyecroft,'    435 — Pharaoh    as    surname,    537 — 
Verbalized  surnames,  433 

Boyd  (A.  WO  °n  war  slang,  459 

Bradbrook  (WO?  °n  horse-riding  records,  73 — 
'  Ingoldsby  Legends,'  annotation  of,  158 — 
Williams  (Rev.  J.  de  Kewer),  532 

Bridge  (Joseph  C.)  0:1  cheese :  Cheshire  cheese 
song,  254  ;  quotations  on,  255— Hangman's 
stones,  536 — "  '  Heads  '  as  the  pieman  says,"  | 
536 — Matthews  (Samuel),  175 — Shakespeare's 
cheese-loving  Welshman,  254 — Shakespeare's 
songs,  175— Woolfe  (Sir  Richard),  528 

Britain  (Jasper)  on  Sundial :  chronogram  motto, 
310 

Brocklehurst  (Theodore  P.)  on  "  Between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea,"  371 

Bromley  (John)  on  Bromley  family,  191 
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Stukeley  (Thomas),  235— Webster-Middleton 
play  :  ''Anything  for  a  Quiet  Life,'  181,  202, 
225;  corrigenda,  300 


T.    on   De   la  Porte   family,    41l»— Motto  :     "  Al- 

ierum    alterius    auxilio    egit,"     331 — Villebois, 

artist,    529 
T.  (A.  D.)  on  Christmas  trees,  529 — Sambatyon, 

333 — "  Standards."  454 — Verses  wanted  :  con- 
jugal squabbles,  53 
T.     (D.     K.)     on     "Buckhcen,"     430— Campbell 

shield    of    arms,    111,    296 — Johnson    (Robert), 

Governor  of  South   Carolina,    ):'•.""> 
T.  (O.  S.)  on  St.  Joseph  of  Anmathea,  469 
T.  (W.)  on  surnames  as  Christian  names,  370 
Tapley-Soper    (H.)    on    'The   Private   Papers   of 

Henry   Ryecroft,'    477 
Tavare  (F.  L.)  011  married  life,  long,  138 — Poems 

for    children,     98 — Quakers'    longevity,     289 — 

Sundials,  78 

Taylor  (J.  R.)  on  author  wanted,  410 
Taylor  (Leslie  B.)   on  Hayward's  life  of  Henry 

IV.,   Ill 
Ternant  (Andrew  de)  on  Bonte,   56 — Charles  Xe 

and    English   horse-racing   in   France,    68 — D. 
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Valera,  99 — New  Year  cards  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  296 — Sancta  (Petra),  237 — Shake- 
speare :  performance  of  plays  in  English  on 
French  stage,  444 — Verlaine  (Paul)  at  the 
Ramsgate  Grammar  School,  472 

Tharp  (Lt.-Col.  Gerard)  on  Baron  Ricasoli,  154 

Thomas  (C.  Edgar)  on  music  transmitted  by 
wireless,  248 

Thomas  (F.  W.)  on  army  slang,  499 

Thomas  (R.  E.)  on  Beeleigh  Abbey,  191 — Family 
mottoes,  17-— School  holidays,  528 

Thornton  (Richard  H.)  on  American  English : 
"  Illyj"  218 — Bible  of  James  I.:  use  of 
hexameter  lines,  209 — Down  (Marquess  of), 
c.  1700,  210 — "  Fire "  as  a  disyllabic,  507 
— "  Symmes's  hole,"  467 — "  Walking  dic- 
tionary," 527 

Tobin  (Sir  Alfred)  on  Sir  John  Tobin  of  Liverpool 
and  Governor  Dalzel,  309 

Tollemache  (L.  F.  C.  E.)  on  hatchments,  337 

Tombs  (T.  C.)  on  epitaphs  :  Thomas  Pierce,  194 
— Godsalve  (Rebecca),  170 

Tonge  (Wm.  Asheton)  on  Mr.  W.  Berkeley,  rector 
of  Clophill,  Beds,  1665,  377 

Tottenham  (C,  J.)  on  Pharaoh  as  a  surname,  454 

Twycross  (J.  B.)  on  King  John's  Hunting  Lodge  \ 
at  Datchet,  249 

Tyrrell  (T.  W.)  on  Cateaton  Street,  London,  156| 
— Dickens    (Charles):      portraits,     172;      page 
headings,     515 — "'Heads'     as     the     pieman 
.says,"  536 


U 


TJ.    (D.   M.)   on  illicit  distilling  in   the   Scottish; 

Highlands,   431 
Udal  (J.  S.)  on  Arms  of  the  See  of  Brechin,  193 — ! 

Canada's     coat    of     arms,     501 — Heraldic     (a ! 

caution),    192 
Unwin    (T.    Fisher)     on    Newman    family    and 

Wales,  438 


V.   (Q.)  on  coins,  rubbing  down,   388 — '  N.E.D.'  j 
dinner,     1899,     388 — "  Sacramentum,"     438 — 
"Shall"    and    "will"    in   A.V.,    271— "  What 
between  "  :    "  What  from,"  &c.,  271 
Vale  of  Aylesbury  on  gleaning  by  the  poor,  157 
Van  Huffel  (A.  J.),  Jr.,  on   source  of  anecdote ! 
wanted,  153 

W 

W.  on  hatchments,  310 

W.  (A.)  on  Pastoral  ear-rings,  71 

W.    (G.    H.)    on    "  Hangman's    stones,"    494 — 

Hearth  tax,  216 

W.  (L.)  on  "  Bolo  "  =  Air  Ministry,  459 
W.  (M.  E.)  on  "  Petty  France,"  197 — St.  Peter's 

Chapel  of  Ease,  Westminster,  289 
W.    (M.   H.    C.)    on   Horse-riding   records,    33 — I 

Surnames,  curious,  496 
W.  (P.)  on  authors  wanted,  470 
W.  (S.)  on  William  Pitt  the  Younger,  his  nick-  i 

name,  352 

W.  (T.  H.)  on  Drayton  on  Whitby  jet,  292 
W.  (W.)  on  epitaph  at  Glencorse,  10 
Wade  (George)  on  author  of  quotation  wanted,  1 30  ; 
Wainewright  (John  B.)  on  Adams  (W.  H.  Daven-  i 

port),    d.     1891,     435 — Artists  :       biographical  j 

details,    534 — Bird    (Dr.),    American    novelist, 


454 — Bolton  (Mrs.  Sarah),  455 — Bustard  (An- 
thony), 469 — Char-a-banc,  329 — Cheese,  quota- 
tions on,  335 — Circuses,  Astley's  and  Sanger's, 
373 — Cockney  pronunciation,  17 — Combe  House, 
Herefordshire,  38 — Cooke  (John),  Winchester 
scholar ;  an  Elizabethan  Catholic  necrology, 
421 — Dudley  (Richard),  9 — Elshalfoon  (Joseph), 
a  Prince  of  Mount  Lybanus,  278 — Etherege 
(George),  506 — Fraser-Tytler  (Lady),  d.  1896, 
435 — Grimald  (Nicholas),  498 — Hair-brushes, 
17 — Hammet  (Sir  Benjamin),  12 — Havard  or 
Haward  (Thomas),  LL.B.,  467 — Hops,  beer, 
and  heresy,  48 — Hughes  (E.  R.),  artist,  359 — 
"  Innumerous,"  use  of  word,  69 — James  I.  and 
a  widow  bookseller  of  Bristol,  130 — Lamp- 
lugh  (Edward  and  William),  Westminster 
scholars,  533 — "  Mobshole,"  17 — More  (Ed- 
ward), Warden  of  Winchester  College,  406— 
Mules  on  mountains,  354 — Nairne  (Katharine), 
her  escape  from  Edinburgh  gaol,  335— 
"  Opinionation,"  use  of  word,  69 — "  Orgy," 
use  of  the  word,  55 — Pharaoh  as  surname, 
537 — Placentia,  Palace  of,  476 — Prayer,  six- 
teenth-century, 431 — Privilege  of  Templars  and 
Hospitallers,  55 — Rainfall  of  year  1763,  297— 
Rome,  English  subjects  resident  in,  1578,  46 — 
Spartans  as  descendants  of  Abraham,  414 — 
Stukeley  (Thomas),  278,  372 — Surnames  as 
Christian  names,  437 — Welshmen  and  cheese, 
498 — Williams,  executed  in  1618,  12,  297 — 
Williams  (Griffith),  Westminster  scholar,  527 — 
Winchester  scholars  and  the  University  of 
Lou  vain,  446 

Wale  (Wm.),  on  "  Curry  favour,"  origin  of  phrase, 
77 

Wallace  (R.  Hedger),  on  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural writers,  52 — Camoys's  (Lord)  milk 
syphons,  31 — Cheese:  in  1534,  11;  vats,  11; 
fairs,  28  ;  moulds,  31  ;  glass  and  tin  churns, 
52;  appreciation  of  Cheddar  in  1861,  69; 
sixteenth-century  ewe's  milk  cheese  in  Essex, 
111;  cheese  Saint,  130;  "Cheese  Monday," 
169  ;  quotations  on,  188  ;  varieties  of  English 
and  Scotch,  190;  Cheshire  cheese  song,  212; 
Holland  cheeses  ;  cheese  used  in  rituals  ;  cheese 
cures ;  cheese  poisoning,  331 ;  cheese  Saint  and 
cheese  sacrifices,  335 — Dairies  and  milk-houses 
in  1594  and  1624,  110 — Gleaning  by  the  poor, 
70 — "  Greenhouses,"  149 — "  Lacticinia,"  150 — 
Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese  streets,  169 — Oxen, 
origin  of  feeding  with  oil  cake,  70 — Pheasants, 
feeding  on  milk  and  cheese,  10 — '  Prophecies 
of  Reform,'  47 — Shakespeare's  cheese-loving 
Welshman,  110 

Walsh  (Stevenson  H.),  on  Goncourt  (de)  on 
collecting,  397 — Gray's  '  Elegy,'  American 
edition  of,  176 — Hockley  family  of  Hampshire, 
30 

Ward  (Kathleen  A.  N.)  on  Wilson :  Pratt  : 
Symes  :  Le  Hunte,  310 

Wardell  (John)  on  Morgan  (Col.  H.  R.  L.),  271— 
'  Waterloo  Letters,'  271 

Waspn  (Geo.  M.)  on  Fenning's  '  Royal  English 
Dictionary,'  11 

Watkin  (Hugh  R.),  on  "  Hangman's  stones,"  493 

Watson  (G.)  on  "  His  turban  was  the  doudlars 
plet,"  410 — "  Utilize,"  use  of  the  word  in 
Barlow's  '  Columbiad,'  409 

Watson  (W.  G.  Willis)  on  "  Bomenteek,"  38 — 
"  Hangman's  stones,"  493 — "  Tantary  bobus," 
136 
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Webster  (D.  B.)  on  horse-riding  records,  33 — 
Silver  medal  :  identification,  36  . 

Weekley  (Ernest)  on  Caen  (or  Ken)  Wood,  446 — 
"  The  King's  English,"  473 — War  slang,  538 

Wheeler  (Stephen)  on  Captain  A.  Gordon,  trans- 
lator of  Khafi  Khan,  173 

White  (Edward  L.)  on  Duatyeff,  71 

White  (F.  C.)  on  Darrell  (Wild),  date  of  trial,  57 — 
Elizabeth  (Princess),  "  refined  intrigante," 
51 

White  (G.  H.)  on  Chalk  Farm,  duelling  at,  239 — 
Christ's  Hospital  and  the  navy,  277 — Harcourt, 
the  House  of,  514 — Sforzas  (the)  and  the  Order 
of  the  Golden  Spur,  121 

White  (W.  B.)  on  sundials,  39 

Whitear  (W.  H.)  on  Anger,  Aungier,  Angier,  215 — 
Brothers  of  the  same  Christian  name,  312 — 
Martin  (Marten),  mentions  in  Pepys's  '  Diary,' 
98 

Whitebrook  (J.  C.)  on  Dr.  Arndell,  Hobart,  133 

Whitebrook  (Margaret),  on  Angier  family,  413 — 
Verbalized  surnames,  432 

Whitley  (William  T.)  on  Ladies'  portraits  in  Royal 
Academy,  36 — Misaubin  (Dr.  John),  154 

Whitmore  (J.  B.)  on  Flood  (Jocelyn)  79 — Sabine 
family,  213 

Whittenbury-Kaye  (B.  D.)  on  Angier  (John), 
278 — Corbishley  family,  12 — Culcheth  Hall, 
291,  396,  518 — Menson  (Meyer),  273— Snuff- 
box :  relic  of  the  Vietory,  189 — Warrington 
gang,  7 1— Whittenbury  (Dr.),  371— Whittenbury 
family,  354 

Wigan  (A.  J.  H.)  on  brothers  of  the  same  Chris- 
tian name,  454 

Wilberforce-Bell  (H.)  on  "  Avatar,"  217— Azin- 
court  relics,  430 — Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  353 — 
War  slang,  378 

Wilde  (Edith  E.)  on  Thomas  Holland  of  Amesbury, 
430 

Wildins  (J.)  on  De  Brus  tomb  at  Hartlepool,  178 

Williams  (Alice  M.)  on  author  wanted,  92 

Williams  (Aneurin)  on  anonymous  novels,  450 — 
British  Catholic  College,  Lisbon,  491 — Davies 
(Bev.  E.),  292 — Dibdin's  (Charles)  songs,  431 — 
Dickens's  '  David  Copperfield  '  in  Welsh,  445 — 
—Edwards  (Thomas),  LL.D.,  511— Griffiths, 
music-hall  performers,  292 — Hafod  Press,  211 — 
Hughes  (E.  B.),  artist,  250 — Jones  (Capt.  G.), 
his  '  Battle  of  Waterloo,'  389 — Jones's  (John) 
4  Jewellery,'  331 — Jones  (Robert),  author  of 


'Muse's  Garden  of  Delights.'  211 — Mostyn 
(Tom),  369 — Newell  (B.  Henry),  273 — Newman 
(Cardinal)  and  Wales,  354 — Philobiblon  Society, 
250— Powell  (G.  E.  J.),  529— Bhys  (Captain 
Morton),  410 — Rowlands  (Richard),  450 — 
Thomas  (John),  orientalist,  389 — Thomas  (Wil- 
liam, George  and  George  H.),  artists  and  en- 
gravers, 12 — Vaughan  (Cardinal)  and  Wales, 
354— Welsh  heraldry,  439— Williams  (Rev.  J. 
de  Kewer),  498 — Williams  (Lieut.-Col.  W.), 
F.B.A.,  273 

Williams  (W.  B.)  on  Boyal  East  India  Volunteers, 
236 

Williamson  (F.)  on  army  slang,  499 

Willis  (M.  A.)  on  relapses  into  savage  life,  54 

Wilson  on  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  Holland,  1585,  370 

Wilson  (G.  F.)  on  Astley's  and  Sanger's  circuses, 
329 

Wilson  (W.  E.)  on  author  wanted,  455 — Gissing 
(George)  and  '  The  Private  Papers  of  Henry 
Byecroft,'  435 — "  Single  "  whiskey,  95 

Winn  (Arthur  T.)  on  AJdeburgh  :  extracts  from 
Chamberlains'  account-book,  26,  145,  222,  266 — 
Inns,  naming  of  public  rooms  in,  318 

Winton  on  Ann  Hathaway,  72 

Wood  (F.  L.)  on  Brothers  with  the  same  Christian 
name,  312 — Gore,  the  land  of,  314 — Heraldry  : 
the  right  to  bear  arms,  352 — -Verbalized  sur- 
names, 432 

Wood  (Herbert  M.)  on  the  Bev.  Charles  Ashton, 
215 

Wood  (S.  J.)  on  reference  wanted,  32 

Woollard  (C.  C.)  on  Petty  France,  313 

Wright  (Dudley)  on  eighteenth-century  Wapping, 
533 

Wright  (G.W.)  on  Thomas  Chatterton,  148 

Wulcko  (Laurance  M.)  on  Thomas  Tyndall, 
"  the  honest  lawyer,"  429 


Y.  (N.)  on  the  "  woe  waters  "  of  Wharrain-le- 
Street,  430 

Younger  (G.W.)  on  brick- making,  437 — Chinese 
vase  :  Yi  Lu,  409,  452 — Coins,  rubbing  down, 
434 — Godsalve,  surname,  218 — Jewell  casket,  six- 
teenth-century, 291 — Little  Oakley  :  shields  of 
arms  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  212,  298 — War 
slang,  459 
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